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[Extract  from  act  of  Congress  of  June  18, 1898,  defining  the  datics  of  the  Industrial  Commission  and 
showing  the  scope  of  Its  inquiries.] 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  dut}'  of  this  commission  to  investigate  questions  per- 
taining to  immigration,  to  labor,  to  agriculture,  to  manufacturing,  and  to  business, 
and  to  report  to  Congress  and  to  suggest  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem  best  upon 
these  subjects. 

Sfic.  3.  That  it  shall  furnish  such  information  and  suggest  such  laws  as  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  uniform  legislation  by  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  in  order  to 
harmonize  conflicting  interests  and  to  be  equitable  to  the  laborer,  the  employer,  the 
producer,  and  the  consumer. 
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United  States  Industrial  Commission, 

Washington^  D.  (7.,  May  U,  1900. 
Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  on  behalf  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  a  preliminary  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Trans- 
portation, prepared  in  conformity  with  an  act  of  Congress  of  June 
18,  1898. 

The  Conmiission  is  not  prepared  at  present  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  or  to  the  State  legislatures,  but  contemplates  the  making 
of  such  reconmiendations  hereafter. 

Respectfully,  James  H.  Kyle, 

Chairman, 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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REVIEW  OF  EVIDENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Industrial  Oommission  has  taken  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  on  the 
subject  of  transportation,  especially  railway  transportation.  These  witnesses 
inclnde  representatiTes  of  all  the  important  organizations  of  railway  employees, 
representatives  of  many  organizations  of  shippers  and  commercial  bodies,  as  well 
as  other  shippers,  officers  of  railways  and  of  railway  associations,  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  special  students  of  transportation  ques- 
tions—coUege  professors  and  others.  Several  witnesses  have  abo  testified  as  to 
lake,  canal,  and  ocean  transportation.  While  detailed  and  specific  statements 
as  to  the  conditions  of  labor  and  traffic  have  not  usually  been  sought,  many  gen- 
eral statements  as  to  these  conditions  have  been  obtained,  and  although  there  is, 
of  course,  not  a  little  difference  of  opinion,  certain  conclusions  as  to  facts  emerge 
with  fair  clearness  from  the  testimony.  Naturally,  there  is  even  greater  differ- 
ence of  judgment  as  to  needed  legislation;  but  here  again  it  is  possible  to  gather 
some  fair  conclusions  concerning  the  pre];K>nderanoe  of  opinion  among  those 
most  interested,  as  to  some  of  the  important  problems  now  before  the  people. 
The  Commission  has  not,  however,  completed  its  investigation  of  transportation. 
It  is  expected  that  additional  testimony  will  be  taken  as  to  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  more  especially  as  to  certain  topics  which  have  been  investigated  least 
fully,  such  as  ticket  brokerage,  capitalization  of  railways,  consolidation  of  rail- 
ways, state  railway  commissions,  taiEation,  conditions  of  water  transportation,  etc. 

The  wide-reaching  social  and  economic  influence  of  the  means  of  transportation 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  questions  relating  to  them  have  been  discussed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  the  witnesses  in  coxmection  with  almost  all  the  other 
investigations  of  the  Commission— notably  those  on  agriculture,  trusts  and 
industrial  combinationB,  and  capital  and  labor.  The  evidence  in  these  investiga- 
tions should  be  consulted  in  connection  with  the  present  volume. 

FREIGHT  DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  INDIVIDUALS. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  practically  all  witnesses,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  representatives  of  shippers, 
and  railway  officers,  that  the  railways  still  make  diek^riminations  between  indi- 
viduals, and  i)erhaps  to  as  great  an  extent  as  ever  before.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  by 
numerous  witnesses  that  discriminations  were  probably  worse  during  the  year 
1896  than  at  any  previous  time.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
proving  individual  cases  where  shippers  have  been  given  special  rates  or  other 
favors,  but  the  witnesses  declare  that  it  is  common  knowledge  among  all  familiar 
with  the  subject  that  such  concessions  are  largely  granted.  *    The  arguments  pre- 

iKnapp,  pp.  129, 182,139, 142;  Proat7,pp.l6&-162;  Clements,  p.  150;  Cowen,  pp.  818-816;  Blanchard, 
pp.  688, 8M;  IngaUs,  pp.  286, 297;  Spencer,  pp.  273, 279;  Bipley,  pp.  504,  506;  Btickney,  pp.  46(Mfl2; 
Bird,  pp.  470,471;  Morton,  pp.  490, 498, 494;  Kelley,  pp.  185, 186;  Vanlandingluun,  pp.  194, 207;  Dous- 
msD, pp.  868^360;  Neiill,pp.l78,174. 
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sented  by  many  railway  officers  in  favor  of  i>ooling  assert  directly  or  indirectly 
the  existence  of  discriminating  rates.  The  representatiyes  of  the  railways  declare 
that  so  long  as  competition  exists  the  attempt  to  get  traffic  by  secret  rates  most 
continue. 

It  is  thought  generally  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  sitr 
nation  during  the  year  1899.  This  is  attributed  in  x>art  to  the  exceedingly  heavy 
traffic  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  railroads  to  secure  shipments  by  discrim- 
inating rates,  and  in  part  to  a  better  spirit  among  the  railwi^s  themselves.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1898,  Messrs.  Cowen  and  Murray,  receivers  of  the  Bfdtimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  declaring  that 
the  practice  of  granting  rates  below  the  published  tariffs  was  so  general  as  seriously 
to  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  railroads.  More  than  50  x>er  cent  of  the  traffic,  at  least 
on  certain  roads,  was  affected.  The  receivers  expressed  a  determination  to  coop- 
erate in  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  Later,  conferences  were  held  between  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  railway  officers,  which  led  to  a  general 
attempt  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Many  witnesses,  however,  including 
representatives  of  the  railroads,  think  that  the  improvement  is  only  temporary 
and  that  when  the  present  rush  of  traffic  has  ceased  discriminating  rates  will  be 
granted  more  and  more. 

A  few  witnesses  are  inclined  to  think  that  discriminations  are  not  at  present  a 
very  serious  evil  and  are  not  Ukely  to  become  such,  especially  since  the  published 
freight  rates  are  now  so  low  that  no  considerable  concessions  can  be  made  from 
them  with  profit  to  the  railroads;  but  the  evidence  is  preponderatingly  strong  on 
the  other  side.* 

Methods  and  /orm^.— The  methods  by  which  discriminations  are  granted  are 
stated  by  the  witnesses  to  be  very  numerous.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  direct 
rebates  and  secret  rates  are  still  frequently  granted;  commissions  are  i>aid  for 
securing  freight;  goods  are  billed  at  less  than  the  actual  weight;  traffic  within  a 
State  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  carried  at  lower  rates;  allow- 
ances and  advantages  are  made  in  handling  and  storing,  etc.  Several  witnesses 
refer  to  the  practice  of  shipping  goods  under  a  false  classification.  Sometimes 
this  is  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  railways,  but  in  other  cases  they  appar- 
ently connive.  Thus,  fine  hardware  may  be  shipped  as  some  low-class  kind  of 
iron.  A  few  specific  instances  of  discriminations  of  different  sorts  were  men- 
tioned before  the  Commission,  but  no  detailed  evidence  was  taken  to  prove  the 
exact  character  and  amount  of  these  discriminations.* 

Effect  of  dUchminations. — ^It  is  very  generally  acknowledged  that  discriminating 
favors  are  granted  chiefly  to  large  shippers  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers.  This 
is  natural,  since  the  railways  compete  more  actively  for  the  traffic  which  a  large 
shipper  can  furnish.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that  the  effect  of  the  penalties  of  the 
interstate-commerce  act  has  been  still  further  to  limit  the  preferences  to  a  few 
shippers,  since  this  makes  it  more  possible  to  secure  secrecy.  There  seems, 
accordingly,  to  be  weight  in  the  suggestion  made  by  several  witnesses  that  rail- 
way discriminations  tend  to  foster  trusts  and  combinations;  a  position  which  was 
especially  upheld  by  numerous  witnesses  in  the  investigation  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  on  trusts.  Mr.  Blanchard  and  one  or  two  other  witnesses  declare 
that  it  is  in  no  way  the  purpose  of  railways  to  favor  combinations  or  men  of 
great  wealth;  in  fact,  they  would  prefer  not  to  do  so,  since  it  gives  these  large 
shippers  power  to  force  still  greater  concessions.  But  the  railways  are  in  no 
X>osition  to  refuse  the  demands  of  such  shippers.* 

iTacker,  pp.  568,  560;  Callaway,  pp.  831,  ZSi;  Bird,  p.  471;  Woffinden,  p.  565. 

*  Gallagher,  pp.  541-543;  Fnller,  pp.  442, 443;  Proaty,  pp.  148, 160;  Snydacker,  pp.  308^100;  Blauchard, 
pp.  685, 675;  Enapp, p.  182;  Kelley ,  p.  186;  Yanlandingham,  pp.  210, Sll. 

*E])app.pp.139,142;  Proiity,pp.U7,148;  Blanchard,  pp.  688, 684;  Beagan,  p.  34S;  Bird,  pp.  470, 471; 
Blpley,pp.6e4,606. 
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Carload  and  part  carload  shipments,— 'Witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  railroads  jiuh 
tify  different  rates  on  goods  shipped  in  fnll  carloads  and  in  part  carloads,  and 
there  appears  no  special  objection  to  this  practice  on  the  x>art  of  other  witnesses, 
so  far  as  the  differences  are  reasonable.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  on  ship- 
ments to  the  Pacific  coast  the  rate  on  part  carloads  has  been  as  much  as  50  per 
cent  higher  than  on  carloads,  the  difference  amounting  to  more  than  the  x>ossibl6 
profit  of  the  dealer,  and  that  this  arrangement  has  practically  prevented  Eastern 
jobbers  from  selling  directly  to  retailers  in  the  Pacific  States  J 

Private  cars, — It  is  the  practice  of  the  railways,  as  was  brought  out  clearly  in 
the  evidence,  to  allow  the  owners  of  private  cars  a  mileage  rate  of  from  6  mills  to  1 
cent  per  mile  for  the  use  of  their  cars.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  shipments  of 
fruit  and  of  dressed  beef  is  made  in  such  cars:  Although  the  same  mileage  rates 
and  the  same  freight  rates  are  perhaps  open  to  all  shipx)ers,  only  those  possessed 
of  very  large  capital  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  private  cai-sin  sufficient  numbers 
to  carry  on  an  important  business.  It  is  claimed  by  nearly  all  witnesses  testify- 
ing on  the  subject,  including  several  railway  officers,  that  the  mileage  is  excessive 
and  represents  an  exceedingly  high  profit  on  the  cost  of  the  cars,  to  that  extent 
giving  the  owner  of  private  cars  an  advantage  over  his  competitors.  Many  of  the 
railways  apparently  would  be  glad  to  supply  the  needed  cars  themselves  and  to 
refuse  to  haul  private  cars,  but  without  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  all  the  com- 
peting lines  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so.^  One  or  two  witnesses  think  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  these  cars  makes  it  unwise  that  the  railways  should  own 
them,  and  that  the  mileage  rate  is  probably  not  excessive.* 

Penalties  for  discriminations. — Several  witnesses,  especially  railway  officers, 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  existing  law  prohibiting  discriminations  would  be 
more  effective  if  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  were  abolished  and  a  high  fine,  to 
be  assessed  primarily  upon  the  corporation  rather  than  upon  individuals,  made 
the  sole  penalty.    It  is  also  claimed  that  railway  officers ,  who  are  most  likely  to  have 
definite  evidence  concerning  discriminations,  will  not  testify  against  one  another 
if  the  result  may  be  imprisonment,  but  that  they  would  have  no  such  scruple 
if  the  punishment  were  pecuniary  only.^    It  is  suggested  by  some  that  each  car- 
load or  shipment  carried  at  a  discriminating  rate  should  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
separate  fine.    Mr.  EInapp,  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  and  one  or 
two  other  witnesses,  however,  think  that  the  threat  of  imprisonment  is  more 
effective  than  that  of  a  fine,  and  especially  urge  that  the  mere  granting  of  a  right 
to  sue  for  damages  on  account  of  discriminations  is  of  very  little  effect  in  enforc- 
ing the  law.*    Other  witnesses  suggest  the  inspection  of  books  and  accounts  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  evidence  and  as  a  remedy  for  discriminations.     (See  p.  S3.} 

THE  ALLEGED  ELEVATOR  MONOPOLY. 

A  considerable  amount  of  testimony  has  been  taken  concerning  the  practice 
of  the  large  elevator  owners,  especially  at  Chicago,  in  buying  grain,  and  con- 
cerning its  effect  upon  commission  merchants,  country  grain  dealers,  and  farmers. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  great  terminal  elevators  at  Chicago,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  other  grain  markets,  are  owned  by  a  comparatively  few  men  or  firms; 
that  the  owners  of  public  elevators,  where  grain  may  be  stored  at  fixed  charges 
by  any  holder,  also  control  great  private  elevators;  that  they  themselves  buy  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  grain  which  comes  into  the  public  elevators;  and 

'Tanlandingluun,  pp.  207,  210. 

•Knapp,  p.  141;  Prouty,  p.  161;  Kelley,  p.  187;  Vanlandingham,  pp.  209, 210;  Gi-eeley,  pp.  373, 378; 
Dotuman,  p.  302;  Callaway,  p.  280;  Ingalls,  pp.  801, 302;  Kennard,  pp.  863-866. 

«Bfpd,  pp. 475, 476;  Fish,  p.  886. 

<BipIey,p.606;  Morton,  p.  496;  Ingalls,  pp.  200, 297;  Hylaud,  pp.  361,362;  Carter,  p.  686;  Dousman, 
PL  3BI;  Bird.  p.  471. 

*Enapp,p.l87;  Spencer,  p.  274;  Beagan,p.35a 
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that  the  bnsinees  of  handling  grain  on  commission  has  been  very  greatly  rednoed 
by  this  practice.  The  elf  vator  owners  admit  that  they  are  very  large  buyers  of 
grain.  It  is  claimed  by  their  opponents  also,  although  the  evidence  is  lees  defi- 
nite, that  these  same  owners  of  terminal  elevators  own  or  control  most  of  the 
country  elevators  and  warehouses;  that  in  fact  practically  all  the  elevators  alon^ 
the  lines  and  at  the  terminals  of  each  railway  system  are  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
organization.' 

The  opponents  of  these  large  dealers  admit  that  the  elevator  owners  pay  more 
for  grain  to  the  local  dealers  and  farmers  than  the  commission  merchants  and 
small  dealers  can  pay,  but  they  declare  that  this  is  due  to  various  unfair  advan- 
tages. Thus,  the  elevator  owners  themselves  are  exempt  from  the  terminal  stor- 
age and  transfer  charges  which  must  be  paid  by  other  i)erson8— three-fourths  of  a 
cent  for  transfer  and  the  first  10  days  storage — ^which  is  alleged  to  be  much  more 
than  the  actual  cost.  It  is  further  declared  that  the  elevator  owners  receive 
great  advantages  from  the  railways  in  the  forms  of  allowances  for  handling 
grain  and  of  direct  freight  discriminations.  In  fact,  it  is  held  by  many  witnesses 
that  the  railway  companies  or  their  officers  are  largely  interested  in  the  elevators 
and  in  grain  buying.  The  evidence  as  to  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  elevators 
is  chiefly  indirect,  based  either  on  general  belief  or  on  the  known  fact  that  the 
elevator  owners  often  pay  more  for  grain  at  country  stations  than  the  price  at 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  or  Milwaukee,  minus  the  full  i^ight  rate,  would  warrant. 
The  excess  in  the  price  offered  was  shown  to  be  sometimes  as  high  as  2  or  2i 
cents  on  both  wheat  and  corn.  It  was  also  stated  that  in  1890  a  rebate  of  5  cents 
per  hundred  was  proved  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  have 
been  granted  to  certain  elevator  owners.* 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Eastern  railwajrs  have  largely  leased  their  transfer 
elevators,  for  transferring  grain  from  Western  to  Eastern  cars,  to  private  compa- 
nies which  also  deal  in  grain,  and  that  the  charges  made  by  these  companies  are 
excessive,  so  that  they  have  an  advantage  over  comx>etitors. 

The  elevator  owners  deny  that  the  charge  of  f  of  a  cent  for  handling  grain  is 
excessive;  the  law  permits  1^  cents  to  be  charged,  while  the  actual  charge  is  the  low- 
est known  anywhere.  They  deny  also  that  the  railways  operate  elevators  directly, 
or,  in  the  cases  where  they  own  them,  have  given  special  favors  in  leasing  them  to 
the  present  operators;  though  no  very  detailed  evidence  is  presented.  Mr.  Webster , 
of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  claims  that  that  company  actually  owns  most 
of  its  numerous  elevators  and  pays  high  rentals  for  the  remainder,  while  Mr. 
Counselman  declares  that  the  elevators  on  the  Bock  Island  were  built  and  paid 
for  by  his  own  firm.  Mr.  Webster  also  denies  that  the  elevator  owners  receive 
discriminating  rates  from  the  railways.' 

In  view  of  the  quite  general  acknowledgment  among  railway  men  that  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  large  shippers  are  still  conspicuous,  there  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  probability  that  the  claim  that  these  large  elevators  receive  favors 
from  the  railways,  in  one  way  or  another,  has  some  basis. 

The  elevator  men  explain  further  the  reasons  for  their  buying  grain  and  for 
their  advantages  over  competitors.  They  claim  that  the  establishment  of  through 
rates  on  grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  other  Western  points  to  the  sea- 
board lower,  than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  from  those  points  to  Chicago  and 
from  Chicago  east,  gave  an  advantage  to  Eastern  commission  merchants  and 
buyers,  and  Chicago  elevator  owners  found  it  necessary  to  buy  grain  on  a  large 
scale  and  handle  it  in  the  same  way,  on  through  rates,  in  order  to  keep  their  ware- 
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faonses  from  standing  idle.  Moreover,  the  competition  of  the  newer  markets  of 
Minneapolis,  DtQnth,  Kansas  City,  and  elsewhere  forced  these  men  to  bay  grain 
to  protect  Chicago  as  a  market.  The  advantages  which  have  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  compete  snccessfoUy  with  other  markets,  and  largely  to  take  business 
away  from  commission  merchants,  arise  from  their  large  capital,  which  enables 
them  to  carry  large  qnantities  of  grain  in  anticipation  of  favorable  markets,  from 
the  elimination  of  commission  and  other  intermediate  charges,  and  from  the 
ability  to  forego  a  part  or  all  of  the  normal  charge  for  actual  elevator  service. 
The  elevator  owners  have  the  same  advantage  over  commission  merchants  that 
any  business  man  has  who  furnishes  himself  with  all  accessory  materials  and 
facilities,  instead  of  obtaining  them  from  others,  especially  from  his  competitors. > 
One  or  two  witnesses,  however,  claim  that,  as  regards  local  buying,  the  small 
dealer,  who  has  perhaps  other  business  during  the  season  when  there  is  little 
grain  buying,  can  handle  the  grain  business  more  cheaply  than  a  great  concern. 

Effect  on  prices. — The  opx>onents  of  the  elevator  owners  declare  that  there  is  a 
growing  monox>oly  of  the  local  elevators,  those  on  each  line  of  railway  being  largely 
controlled  by  a  single  firm.  While  there  is  stiU  sometimes  comi)etition  and  while 
in  such  cases  the  large  buyers  pay  the  higher  prices,  sooner  or  later  all  competi- 
tors will  be  driven  out  and  the  farmer  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  elevator 
owners.  It  is  maintained,  moreover,  that  where  different  elevator  owners  operate 
along  the  same  line  of  nulway  they  do  not  actively  compete.  On  the  contrary 
they  meet  daily  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  agree  as  to  the  prices  which 
they  will  pay,  at  least  as  to  certain  territory.  No  evidence  is  presented  to  show 
specific  cases  where  prices  have  been  depressed  by  elevator  owners.* 

To  these  charges  the  elevator  owners '  reply  that,  at  least  along  many  railroads, 
they  do  not  control  any  large  proportion  of  tiie  local  elevators.  They  buy  largely 
from  the  local  dealers,  who  comi)ete  among  themselves;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
check  the  competition  of  the  different  elevator  concerns.  There  are  few  railroad 
stations  which  do  not  have  two  or  more  buyers.  No  agreement  exists  for  limit- 
ing competition  or  fixing  prices,  except  that  certain  leading  Chicago  elevator  men 
do  discuss  daily  the  prices  which  they  will  pay  in  Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the 
West,  where  the  Chicago  market  comes  into  severe  competition  with  other  grain 
markets.  The  purpose  is  to  agree  ux>on  a  price  high  enough  to  bring  the  grain  to 
Chicago.  At  practically  all  stations  local  dealers  receive  daUy  bids  for  their 
grain  from  a  large  number  of  buyers-Toften  from  5  to  20.  The  existence  of  these 
competing  bids  is  admitted  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  elevators. 

Two  country  grain  dealers  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  also  testify  that  in  their 
towns  there  are  competing  grain  buyers,  and  that  each  of  the  local  dealers 
receives  bids  directly  from  various  elevator  owners  at  Chicago  and  also  from 
other  markets,  there  being  often  a  considerable  range  in  the  prices  offered.^ 

The  elevator  owners  maintain  that  the  farmers  are  not  only  not  injured  by  the 
existence  of  these  large  buyers,  but  that  they  are  benefited  by  the  elimination  of 
various  commissions  and  profits  which  were  formerly  paid  by  grain  in  its  progress 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  and  by  the  many  economies  which  elevator 
owners  are  able  to  effect.  The  elevator  owner  is  satiE^fied  with  a  little  profit  on  a 
large  business.  * 

The  two  local  grain  dealers  referred  to  above  also  declare  that  the  farmer 
benefits  by  the  elimination  of  middlemen  under  the  present  practice.    Moreover 
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the  reduction  of  the  risk  borne  by  the  local  dealer,  from  the  fact  that  he  receives 
bids  for  his  grain  on  the  track  every  day,  enables  him  to  work  on  a  narrower 
margin. 

Quality  of  grain.— It  is  claimed  by  certain  witnesses  that  the  owners  of  public 
warehouses  have  an  unjust  advantage  over  competing  grain  dealers  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  deliver  to  those  who  hold  storage  certificates  the  poorest 
quality  of  grain  which  will  meet  the  official  grade,  while  the  owners  themselves 
can  take  the  best  quality,  for  which  they  are  able  to  obtain  a  higher  price.  The 
representative  of  a  prominent  milling  company  especially  declares  that  millers 
are  forced  to  disregard  official  inspections  in  order  to  prevent  the  warehousemen 
from  giving  them  inferior  qualities.^  The  elevator  owners,  on  the  other  hand, 
declare  that  their  practice  of  mixing  and  cleaning  grain  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  grades  is  beneficial  to  all  concerned;  that  there  are  no  instances  proved 
where  unjust  discriminations  as  to  the  quality  of  grain  have  been  made,  and  that 
it  is  absurd  to  exx)ect  them  to  furnish  to  the  public  grain  better  than  the  official 
inspection  requires.*  There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that  opiwrtunities  do 
exist  for  the  warehousemen  who  store  grain  for  the  public  and  who  are  also 
grain  owners  to  get  an  advantage  in  the  way  suggested.  This  seems  the  more 
probable  from  the  fact,  brought  out  in  the  testimony  of  one  or  two  ¥ritnes8es 
who  are  especially  familiar  ¥rith  grain  inspection,  that  the  ofQcial  grading  of 
grain  is  necessarily  imperfect.* 

EXPORT  GRAIN  RATES  AND  FLOUR  SHIPMENTS. 

It  appears  clearly  from  the  evidence  that  the  railways  have  of  late  made 
specially  low  rates  on  grain  hauled  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  while  higher  rates 
have  been  maintained  on  grain  intended  for  domestic  use  and  on  flour,  whether 
for  domestic  use  or  export.  The  chief  complaint  as  to  this  practice  comes  from 
the  American  millers.  Although  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  clear  on  this  point, 
it  is  stated  that  these  special  export  rates  have  been  granted  for  the  most 
part  only  since  February  1, 1899.  The  discriminations  were  so  great  at  times 
during  1899  that,  while  the  Chicago  miller  would  have  to  pay  21  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  get  his  flour  to  New  York,  the  English  miller  could  take  wheat  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  for  18  cents.  The  discrimination  on  shipments  from 
X>oints  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  to  the 
Gulf  x)orts  was  even  greater.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigated 
this  subject,  and  issued  an  order  on  August  9, 1899,  that  the  difference  between 
export  rates  on  wheat  and  on  flour  should  not  exceed  2  cents  x>er  hundred  from 
Chicago,  although  the  conmiission  admits  that  it  doubts  its  x)ower  in  the  matter. 

It  appears  that  some  slight  changes  in  rates  were  made  soon  after  this  order, 
and  that  on  November  1, 1899,  the  export  rates  on  grain  were  raised  so  that  the 
difference  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  was  2  cents,  as  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  through  grain  rates  from  the  Mississippi  River,  however,  were 
changed  to  a  less  extent,  so  that  it  would  still  cost  from  8  to  7  cents  more  for  a 
miller  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  or  Indianax)olis  to  carry  grain  from  the  West  to 
his  mill  and  flour  from  the  mill  to  the  seaboard  than  it  would  cost  the  English 
miller  to  take  grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  coast,  while  there  were 
differences  of  about  the  same  amount  between  exx>ort  wheat  and  domestic  wheat, 
putting  the  miller  on  the  seacoast  at  a  like  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
English  miller.^ 

The  evidence  seems  conclusive  that  the  effect  of  this  discrimination  has  already 
been  disastrous  to  our  milling  interests,  and  that  probably,  even  with  the  dif- 
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ference  in  rates  reduced  as  already  shown,  it  will  contlxitie  to  be  injnrioiis. 
Although  very  large  flour  shipments  continued  to  be  made  early  in  1890,  in  order 
to  meet  previous  contracts  or  to  dispose  of  stocks  on  hand,  there  was  later  in  the 
year  a  great  decrease  in  the  demand  for  American  flour.  The  exports  from  Min- 
neax>olis  during  September,  1899,  were  one-fourth  less  than  during  September,  1898, 
while  exports  from  Dnluth  decreased  more  than  one-half.  At  present  American 
flour  has  a  reputation  which  tends  to  keep  up  the  demand,  but  when  it  is  found 
that  European  millers  are  able  to  secure  the  same  quality  of  grain  and.  owing  to 
lower  freight  rates  and  cheaper  labor,  to  turn  it  into  flour  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
American  millers  will  probably  find  it  very  difficult  to  exx)ort,  especially  since 
the  margin  of  profit  in  milling  is  very  low.' 

Justification  of  discriminations  discussed, — The  representatives  of  several  rail- 
ways, as  well  as  one  or  two  shipping  merchants,  declare  that  it  is  justifiable  to 
make  lower  rates  on  grain  for  export  than  on  grain  for  domestic  use.  The  price 
of  grain  in  foreign  markets  is  determined  by  the  competition  of  sources  of  supply 
all  over  the  world,  and  American  grain  can  be  sold  there  only  if  it  meets  the 
market  price.  At  times  the  conditions  of  competition  are  such  that  only  by 
making  a  very  low  freight  rate  could  American  wheat  be  sold  at  all.  The  low 
export  rate  relieves  the  country  of  a  surplus  and  is  beneficial  to  the  farmers;  it  is 
similar  to  the  practice  of  manufacturers  in  selling  their  surplus  abroad  at  lower 
ivrices  than  at  home.  If  the  railroads  were  compelled  to  make  an  equally  low 
rate  on  grain  for  domestic  use,  they  would  be  unable  to  make  any  profit 
whatever.' 

One  or  two  representatives  of  the  railways  also  assert  that  the  competition 
of  Canadian  carriers  is  more  severe  as  to  export  grain  than  as  to  domestic  grain, 
and  that  lower  export  rates  are  thus  forced  upon  American  railways.* 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
declares  that  the  investigation  of  that  body  showed  that  the  market  conditions 
in  Europe  during  1899  did  not  necessitate  low  export  rates,  but  that  the 
reduction  in  these  rates  was  due  primarily  to  the  bitter  competition  of  the  Ameri- 
can tnmk  lines.  Several  other  witnesses  hold  the  same  opinion,  and  especially 
contend  that  these  low  export  rates  scarcely  existed  prior  to  1899,  and  that  no 
special  change  in  conditions  has  arisen  to  necessitate  them.  America  can  pro- 
duce grain  as  cheaply  as  any  country,  and  lower  export  rates  are  less  justifiable 
on  grain  than  they  would  be  on  manufactured  products.^ 

Railway  officers  also  defend  the  making  of  lower  rates  on  gnun  as  compared 
with  flour.  The  chief  argument  is  that  grain  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  handle, 
both  as  regards  the  weight  which  can  be  loaded  into  cars  and  as  regards  terminal 
services.  Moreover,  water  competition  is  stronger  in  the  case  of  wheat  than  of 
flour,  especially  because  of  the  greater  convenience  with  which  grain  can  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  from  vessels.  It  is  claimed  also  that  railways  can  get  full 
train  loads  of  grain,  and  can  get  them  at  times  when  shipments  are  especially 
desired.  Railways  always  charge  higher  rates  for  more  valuable  and  more  elabo- 
rated products  than  for  cheaper  crude  products.* 

Other  witnesses,*  however,  declare  emphatically  that  the  railways  can  handle 
flour  as  cheaply  as  wheat.  Flour  for  export,  which  is  always  in  bags,  can  be 
piled  up  so  as  to  make  the  load  quite  as  heavy  as  that  of  wheat,  and  equal  to  the 
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fun  capacity  of  tbe  car.  If  the  actual  weight  of  carioailg  of  floor  i 
tbas  tbat  of  wheat,  it  can  be  doe  oinly  to  the  fault  of  raflwrnym.  whkli  often  for- 
nidi  maD,  cM-faaliioned  cazv  for  floor  sfaiinDentB.  The  ezpcnae  of  haniffing  at 
tenninala  ia  not  to  be  oonaidered.  iince  the  car*  are  loaded  by  ibe 
nnlfiaded  by  the  conognee.  Grain  tfaiinnents  tend  to  coooentate 
during  a  diort  period  after  barrest,  when  they  interfere  with  other  i 
and  pterent  the  aecoriiig  of  retom  loads.  The  gradoalahipment  of  floor  throogh- 
OQt  the  year  is  aa  advantage  to  the  raflwaya.  It  ahoold  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
raflwaya  aUo  to  faror  milling  interests  becaose  of  the  trafllc  in  ndQ  sopplies  and 
in  the  goods  consomed  by  mill  employees.  One  or  two  wttaeases  think  tiiat  the 
reason  for  discrimination  is  that  rafl ways  are  interested  in  grain  elerators  and  are 
themselres  dealers  in  grain  (see  abore.p.  8),  while  others  brieve  that  the  offioera 
of  raflways  are  interested  in  the  terminal  elevators  and  transfer  facilities  at  the 
seaboard  ports,  especially  at  New  York,  and  derive  a  profit  from  handling  grain. 
TUs  last  argnment  is  specifically  denied  by  the  representatives  of  the  raflways.* 

Impart  raUs.'—lt  appears  also  from  the  testimony  that  raflways  sometimee 
make  lower  rates  on  goods  imported  from  other  ooontries  than  on  the  same  gooda 
produced  in  this  coontry.  Indeed,  instances  were  mentioned  in  which  the  throogh 
rates,  including  ocean  transportation,  from  European  countries  to  inland  points, 
or  to  the  Pacific  coast,  have  been  ccmsiderably  lower  than  the  rates  from  points  in 
this  country,  over  the  same  routes,  to  the  same  destination.* 

Bem^ty.—Jn  view  of  the  discriminations  which  are  thus  shown  to  have  existed 
between  the  rates  on  goods  exported  or  imported  and  goods  of  domestic  origin  and 
destination,  it  is  urged  by  several  witnesses  that  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Gcxn- 
meroe  Commission  be  specifically  extended  to  cover  export  and  import  traffic. 
It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  the  commission  already  has  such  power,  but  this  is 
denied  by  many  rafl  way  men,  and  the  courts  have  held,  as  regards  import  traffic, 
that  the  commission  has  no  power.* 

DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWEEN  PLACEa 

Many  witnesses  presented  evidence  concerning  what  they  considered  to  be 
unjust  discriminations  in  rates  as  between  different  places.  Hr.  Knapp  pointa 
out  that  such  discriminations  are  not  secret,  but  result  from  unfaixneas  of  pub- 
lished tariffs.^ 

Long  and  nhort  hatd.—Die  form  of  place  discriminations  which  is  most  con- 
spicuously recognized  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  that  of  higher  rates  for  a 
shorter  distance  over  the  same  track  than  for  a  longer  one.  The  so-caUed  long 
and  short  haul  clause  of  the  act,  however,  declares  such  differences  illegal  only 
where  conditions  are  similar,  and  it  has  been  held  by  the  courts  that  dissimilarity 
of  conditions  is  caused  by  water  competition,  and  even  by  competition  among 
railways  themselves.  The  witnesses  point  out  that  terminal  points  are  naturally 
subject  to  such  competition  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  intermediate  points.  In 
the  Sontbem  States,  largely  on  account  of  water  competition  along  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  and  in  the  Western  States  also,  on  account  of  ocean  transportation, 
the  rates  to  terminal  points  are  often  conspicuously  lower  than  those  to  interme- 
diate points.  The  policy  of  the  raflways  is  stated  by  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  be  to  charge  a  graduafly  increasing  rate  to  local 
points  according  to  distance,  untfl  the  rate  becomes  such  that  it  would  cost  no 
more  to  ship  the  goods  through  to  the  terminal  point  and  back  to  the  local  station. 

>BUiich*rd,p.S7a 

■  Vanlandlni^bam,  p.  20S;  Prouty,  p.  146;  B«agsn,  pp.  840, 349;  Morton,  p.  49B;  Kindel,  p.  200; 
KeU6y,p.lW. 
*  VsnUndinghsm,  p.  918;  Osllsgher,  p.  689;  Soger,  pp.  447, 468;  Barry,  pp.  SM;  Beagan,  p.  849. 
«P.  183. 
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Since  terminal  charges  are  an  important  factor  in  rates,  the  intermediate  rate 
may  thns  be  materially  higher  than  the  throngh  rate  J 

Nnmerons  specific  instances  were  submitted  by  a  witness  residing  in  Colorado 
to  show  that  the  rates  for  the  shorter  haol  from  Chicago  and  other  Eastern  points 
to  that  State  were  much  higher  than  those  for  the  hanl  to  Pacific  coast  points. 
Moreover,  the  rates  on  varioos  commodities  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast 
and  other  Western  points  were  shown  to  be  often  higher  than  those  from  ESastem 
points  to  the  same  destination.  Thns  the  freight  on  books  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  was  $1.75  per  hundred  pounds,  and  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  $3. 
The  rate  on  boots  and  shoes  from  Chicago  to  Denver  was  |2.05,  and  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  $1.50,  etc.  The  witness  claimed  that  the  jobbing  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  Colorado  have  been  very  greatly  injured  by  these  discriminationB.* 

Other  instances  of  higher  rates  for  shorter  hauls  over  the  same  road  were  men- 
tioned by  witnesses  in  connection  with  more  general  complaints  as  to  dilf  erencee 
in  rates,  often  by  separate  roads,  in  favor  of  one  market  as  against  another. 

A  few  witnesses  think  that  the  provision  that  dissimilar  conditions  may  justify 
lower  rates  to  competitive  than  to  intermediate  points  should  be  repealed,  or  at 
least  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  final  authority  to 
decide  as  to  the  justice  of  rates  to  different  places  on  the  same  line.* 

Several  representatives  of  the  railroads,  owever,  declare  that  discriminations 
between  long  and  short  hauls  are  made  only  under  stress  of  necessity,  and  that  if 
the  rates  for  the  shorter  hauls  are  themselves  reasonable,  there  should  be  no 
objection  against  lower  rates  to  through  points.  At  least  one  of  these  witnesses 
thinks  that  the  entire  long  and  short  haul  clause  should  be  dropped  from  the 
interstate-commerce  act.^ 

Other  place  disertminafiofw.— Most  of  the  discriminations  between  places  of 
which  complaint  was  made  are  between  different  terminal  points  or  central  mar- 
kets, as  distinguished  from  discriminations  between  terminal  and  intermediate 
points.  Frequently  the  rates  complained  of  are  not  made  by  the  same  railway 
system,  but  by  different  ones,  with  or  without  agreement  among  themselves. 
Thus  the  trunk  lines  from  the  West  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  compete  actively, 
especially  for  the  export  traffic  in  grain  and  grain  products.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  often  to  grain  shippers  whether  their  goods  go  by  way  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  other  ports.  Each  railroad  and  each  terminal  point 
considers  itself  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  traffic,  and  naturally  the  opinion 
of  each  differs  from  that  of  the  other.  In  the  particular  case  referred  to  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  more  than  20  years  ago  permitting  railroads  reaching  Phila- 
delphia to  charge  a  rate  2  cents  less  per  hundred  pounds  than  those  reaching  New 
York,  and  granting  those  reaching  Baltimore  and  more  southern  ports  a  similar 
*'  differential "  of  8  cents.  Each  of  the  ports  is  inclined  to  complain  that  this 
adjustment  of  differentials  is  unfair.* 

Similar  adjustments  of  rates  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  putting  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  central  West  more  or  less  on  a  par  as  distributing  points  for 
goods  shipped  from  the  East  and  as  marketing  points  for  grain  and  other  products. 
Railway  officers  point  out  the  immense  difficulty  of  adjusting  rates  so  as  to  do 
justice  to  different  sections  and  cities,  and  the  practical  impossibility  of  satisfy- 
ing all.  They  declare  that  the  attempt  of  each  railway,  each  section,  and  each 
city  to  get  the  largest  possible  proportion  of  traffic  has  been  the  chief  cause  of 
rate  wars  and  disturbances,  especially  in  the  Northwestern  States.*    Since  repre- 


»Ki»i»p,  pp.  184,  W7;  aementa,  pp.  ISi.  U6;  VanUadingbam,  pp. »»,  SOS. 

•Eindel,pp.«a.Ml 

tI>oa0iDan.p.aRl;  BMon,p.4ff);  aoment8,pp.l64.1«;  BmgBH,  v.d4Z;  H7U1ULP.8B. 

« Spencer, pp.«5,«l,284;  Bkiichard,p.«»;  Tucker, p.|jaa 

•Kelley,  pp.  185, 186;  NeaU,  p.  178;  Callaway,  pp.  S4-£n;  Blanchard,  p.  S78. 

•Blanchard, pp.880, 631;  Bird,  p.  478;  Ripley,  pp.Mr7,686 
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sentatives  of  each  of  the  leading  cities  are  prepared  to  make  complaints  against 
each  of  the  others,  a  large  nxmiber  of  such  conflicting  complaints  being  actually 
made  before  the  Indostrial  Ck>mmis8ion  J  it  becomes  very  difficult  for  any  public 
authority  to  decide  as  to  the  justice  of  the  rates  in  any  particular  case. 

Special  reference  was  made  by  several  witnesses  to  the  effect  of  transportation 
by  way  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  railways  of  the  central  West  upon  rail 
rates  between  that  section  and  the  Eastern  seaboard.  Some  witnesses  think  that 
an  undue  proportion  of  traffic  is  diverted  to  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans, 
and  Gkdveeton,  and  that  the  rail  rates  favor  those  points,  while  other  witnesses 
think  that  the  natural  conditions— distances,  grades,  etc.— would  justify  the 
Southern  ports  in  demanding  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  traffic  than  they 
actually  receive.* 

POOLING. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  discussed  the  question  of  permitting  railways  to 
make  i>ooling  and  other  agreements.  It  was  i>ointed  out  that  pools  were  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  agreements  as  to  rates  or  as  to  other  matters.  In  the  xk)o1 
an  agreement  is  made  as  to  the  proportion  of  business  to  be  allotted  to  each  of  the 
roads  entering  the  arrangement.  Either  tonnage  is  diverted  from  the  roads  receiv- 
ing more  than  the  agreed  proportion  or  a  money  payment  representing  the  profit 
on  the  surplus  tonnage  is  made.  Pooling  agreements  seldom  fix  rates,  although, 
of  course,  rates  are  in  practice  greatly  affected  by  them.' 

The  interstate-commerce  act  specifically  prohibits  pools,  while  the  antitrust 
act  of  1890  has  been  interpreted  as  prohibiting  associations  and  agreements  among 
railways  with  a  view  to  fixing  rates.  It  is  now  advocated  by  many  witnesses  that 
railways  should  be  permitted  to  make  agreements  of  any  kind,  and  that  pooling 
contracts  should  be  not  only  legalized,  but  made  enforceable  by  law.  The  chief 
difficulty,  it  is  said,  with  the  x)ools  which  formerly  existed  was  that  they  were 
outside  of  the  pale  of  ,the  law,  and  that  there  was  no  way  of  punishing  a  ndlway 
belonging  to  a  pool  which  should  attempt  to  divert  traffic  to  itself  or  should 
refuse  to  divide  returns.  The  advocates  of  pooling  include  nearly  all  of  the  rail- 
way officers  who  appeared  before  the  Commission.  A  number  of  shippers,  rep- 
resentatives of  commercial  bodies,  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  other  expert  students  of  transportation  also  favor  pooling,  but 
usually  only  with  the  proviso  that  much  more  effective  governmental  control  than 
at  present  be  exercised  over  rates  and  over  x)ooling  contracts.  It  was  declared 
by  two  or  three  witnesses  also  that  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favor 
of  pooling  exists  on  the  part  of  other  persons  throughout  the  country.^ 

Arguments  against  pooling  are  vigorously  presented  by  Mr.  Stickney,  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  by  two  officers  representing  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  by  Mr.  Yanlandingham,  the  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 
and  by  one  or  two  others;  their  general  position  being  that  the  practice  would 
tend  to  maintain  high  rates  by  checking  the  legitimate  competition  between  rail- 
ways.   Mr.  Yanlandingham,  however,  would  permit  railways  to  agree  as  to  rates.* 

1  Complaints  regarding  discriminations  against  Chicago,  E6nnard,p.886;  Mallory ,  p.  688;  dis- 
criminations against  St.  Lonis,  Yanlandingham,  pp.  104-199, 206;  against  Kansas  City,  Book- 
waiter,  pp.  57D-578;  Mallory,  p.  688;  against  Milwaukee,  Bacon,  p.  418;  against  La  Crosse,  Dick- 
inson, p.  649;  against  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  Fuller,  pp.  442-446;  against  Grand  Bapids,  Mnsselman, 
p.  666. 

>  Yanlandingham,  pp.  197, 206;  Enapp,  p.  138;  Callaway,  p.  225;  Fish,  pp.  821-880. 

>  Newcomb,  p.  97;  Cowen,  p.  314;  Blanchard,  pp.  677, 648, 666;  Ingalls,  pp.  286, 287. 

*  Public  officers,  etc.:  Enapp,  p.  138;  Pronty,p.l60;  Newoomb,pp.  96-98;  Johnson,  p.  02;  Reagan, 
p.  346;  Sellgman,  pp.  614-4(17.  Railway  men :  Blanchard,  pp.  640-649;  Wofflndin,  pp.  666, 666;  Calla- 
way, pp.  2a&-288;  Ingalls,  pp.  286,296-300;  Spencer,  p.  280;  Cowen,  pp.  814, 316;  Bird,  p.  474;  Tncker, 
pp.  668-661 ;  Morton,  pp.  491, 495, 499;  Ripley,  p.  603.  Shippers:  Neall,  p.  173;  Evans,  p.  441;  KeUey, 
pp.  190, 191;  Coanselman,  pp.  390,  301;  Bacon,  pp.  420,  426. 

•Hyiand,  pp.  361,868;  Yanlandingham,  pp.  214, 216;  Stone,  pp.  682-685;  Stickney,  p.  468;  Garter, 
p.  686. 
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Pooling  and  competition. — The  arfirament  in  favor  of  pooling  rests  on  the 
position,  as  stated  by  several  witnesses,  that  comi>etition  between  railways  is 
abnormal  and  destructive,  tending  to  reduce  rates  to  an  unprofitable  figure,  to 
cause  sudden  fluctuations  injurious  to  the  stability  of  business,  and  to  induce 
discriminations  between  individuals.  Several  witnesses  maintain  that  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  in  the  railway  business  are  entirely  different  from  those  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  ordinary  commodities;  that  the  poorest  railway,  such 
as  one  which  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  therefore  not  forced  to  x>ay  divi- 
dends, can  cut  rates  ¥rith  a  view  to  diverting  traffic  unduly,  and  can  thereby 
force  other  railways  to  make  unprofitable  rates.  The  experience  of  the  past  with 
rate  wars  is  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  destructive  character  of  railway  com- 
petition. It  is  pointed  out  that  the  control  which  the  Gk>vemment  can  and  does 
exercise  over  railway  rates  makes  competition  unnecessary,  in  away  which  would 
not  be  true  as  to  other  business.' 

At  the  same  time  the  defenders  of  pooling  claim  that  pools  would  not  absolutely 
prevent  competition  and  would  not  permit  railways  to  charge  excessive  rates. 
The  competition  of  water  carriers,  not  only  those  immediately  x>arallel  to  rail- 
ways but  often  those  far  distant,  would  in  many  cases  keep  down  rates.  The  chief 
influence  affecting  rates  is  the  competition  of  different  markets,  frequently  of 
markets  all  over  the  world.  If  the  railways  in  one  section  should  attempt  to 
maintain  excessive  rates,  products  of  that  section  could  not  compete  with  those 
of  another  section,  perhaps  far  removed.  Reasonable  competition,  moreover, 
still  exists  among  pooled  railroads  themselves,  especially  in  the  way  of  offering 
greater  facilities  and  conveniences,  for  the  sake  of  justifying  a  claim  to  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  business.  The  experience  of  the  country  with  pools  in  the  past 
is  cited  as  showing  that  rates  have  not  been  maintained  at  excessive  figures, 
bat  have  actually  been  reduced  under  pools.  It  is  also  asserted  that  pooling  is 
recognized  in  all  leading  European  countries  as  a  necessary  remedy  for  excessive 
rate  cutting  and  discriminations,  government  roads  even  entering  pools  with 
private  lines,  and  that  it  has  not  tended  toward  excessive  rates.' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  claimed  by  two  or  three  witnesses  that  competition 
is  as  natural,  necessary,  and  beneficial  in  the  railway  business  as  in  any  other; 
that  pooling  would  mean  nothing  else  than  monox)oly,  and  that  x>ools  in  the  x)ast 
have  had  injurious  effects,  tending  toward  excessive  rates,  and  not  preventing 
other  evils.* 

PocUng  and  diserimtna^idn^. —Pooling  is  especially  advocated  by  railway  offi- 
cers and  others  on  the  ground  that  it  would  tend  to  check  discriminations  between 
persons  and  between  places,  which  it  is  claimed  are  the  natural  result  of  excessive 
competition.  It  is  urged  that  the  only  method  by  which  discriminations  can  be 
prevented  is  by  interesting  the  railways  themselves  to  prevent  them.^ 

A  few  witnesses,  however,  maintain  that  railways  would  still  be  inclined  to 
grant  discriminating  rates  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their  proportion  of  traffic, 
in  order  to  secure  a  larger  allotment  when  the  proportions  of  the  roads  in  the 
pool  should  be  fixed  for  the  next  time.' 

To  this  it  is  replied  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  projiortion  of  business  allotted 
to  each  road  is  determined  by  other  considerations  than  temporary  changes  in 
tonnage.* 

Control  of  pooling  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,— AH  of  the  members 
of  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Commission,  general  students,  and  representatives  of 

'Koapp,p.ia8;  SeligmMi,  p.  815;  Blazichard,  pp.  635-640;  Ripley,  pp.  568, 604;  Tnckor,  pp.  560, 561. 

'Bbmchard,  pp.  643-647, 661-666, 664;  Ripley,  pp.  503,  506:  Ck>wen,  pp.  814,815;  Ingalls,  p.  290;  Cal- 
'•*»y»  PP-  236-83B;  Newoomb,  p.  06. 

*  Stone,  p.  saSi^Saa;  Stickney,  p.  460. 

*8ee  especially  Blanchard,  pp.  644, 675,  683;  Ripley,  pp.  504,  506;  Tucker,  p.  658;  Maaeelman,  p. 
B7,  and  other  witnesses  already  referred  to  generally. 

'yanlandingham,  pp.  214, 216;  Hyland,  p.  351;  Greeley,  p.  374;  Stone,p.53& 

•Biptoy,p.6«6. 
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shippers  who  favor  pooling  think  that  the  Interstate  Ck>nmierce  Commissian 
should  be  given  a  very  great  degree  of  control  over  the  terms  of  pools,  and 
especially  over  the  rates  on  pooled  roads.  Otherwise  it  is  feared  that  extortion- 
ate rates  may  resnlt  from  the  removal  of  competition.  Mr.  Clements,  of  the 
Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Ck)mmis8ion,  is  disposed  to  donbt  the  possibility  of  proper 
regolation,  and  hence  the  wisdom  of  permitting  pooling  at  all.  The  majority 
of  the  railway  officers  who  testify  on  this  subject  also  express  themselves  as 
willing  to  concede  such  control  to  the  conmiission,  and  there  is  no  specific  opi>o- 
sition  to  it.  The  degree  of  control  suggested  by  the  various  witnesses  of  course 
differs.  Many  go  so  far  as  to  favor  giving  the  commission  absolute  power  to 
approve  or  disapprove  a  pooling  agreement  or  to  discontinue  it  at  any  time,  and 
also  to  fix  rates  finally  so  far  as  they  apply  to  pooled  traflBic*  A  few  railway 
men  think  that  the  commission  should  be  given  little  more  power  over  the  rates 
under  pools  than  over  rates  in  general.* 

EEASOKABLENESS  OF  FREIGHT  RATES. 

There  is  comparatively  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  ¥ritneB8es  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  concerning  excessive  freight  rates,  aside  from  the 
complaints  regarding  discriminations  between  individuals  and  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  witnesses,  including  both  representatives  of  railways 
and  others,  maintain  that  American  freight  rates  are  reasonable,  and  are,  in  fact, 
remarkably  low.  Some  of  these  witnesses  point  out  the  great  complexity  of  the 
influences  affecting  the  carrying  of  freight,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
determining  whether  a  particular  freight  rate  is  just.  The  justice  of  rates  can 
be  judged  only  by  comparison  between  different  commodities  and  different  places, 
and  by  considering  the  profits  of  the  railway.  It  is  insisted  that  it  is  ordinarily 
impossible  for  freight  rates  to  be  excessive  upon  any  railv^y  or  in  any  section  of 
the  country,  on  account  of  the  competition  of  products  and  markets  themselves. 
Rates  must  be  made  such  that  goods  can  be  produced  and  marketed,  and  this 
fact  not  only  is  of  prime  importance  in  determining  relative  rates  on  different 
commodities,but  also  practically  prevents  unfairly  high  rates.'  For  this  reason 
the  proposition*  that  railway  rates  should  be  made  strictly  uniform  on  the  basis 
of  mileage  is  declared  to  be  neither  feasible  nor  necessary  to  secure  justice.  The 
differences  of  conditions,  both  as  to  the  expenses  of  transportation  and  as  to 
competition  for  markets,  necessitate  different  charges  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.* 

It  is  shown  further  by  the  testimony  that  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  have 
decreased  steadily  and  with  considerable  rapidity  during  the  past  90  years. 
Numerous  specific  statistics  concerning  the  decrease  in  rates  are  presented.  For 
example,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  in  1873  was  2.21  cents, 
and  in  1895, 0.889  cent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  claimed  that  the  profits  of  the  rail- 
way business  have  declined,  the  present  returns  on  securities  being,  on  the  averag^e, 
exceedingly  low.  Opinion  as  to  the  last  matter  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  belief 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  railway  securities  represent  actual  investment  of  capital. 
(See  p.  19.)  It  is  also  stated  by  many  witnesses  that  the  freight  rates  in  this 
country  are  materially  lower  than  in  foreign  countries,  although  it  is  admitted 

>  Knapp,  pp.  138, 141;  Pronty,  p.  160;  Clementa,  p.  157;  Ingalls,  pp.  287,299;  Cowen,  p.  815;  Ooun- 
selman,  p.  891;  Eelley,  pp.  190, 191;  Bacon,  p.  4Stl.  See  also  statements  of  witnesses  aboye  named. 

•Morton,  pp.  491, 495,  499;  Blanchard,  pp.  640,  643,  878, 882. 

sBlanchard,  pp.  828,  827,880;  Newcomb,  pp.  98,  99-101;  Callaway,  pp.  228,  226,  285;  Stickney, 
Mp.  480-463;  Tucker,  p.  550. 

«DoQ8man,  pp.  359-381. 

•Morton,  pp.  488, 499. 
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that  some  of  our  local  rates  are  as  high  as  those  abroad,  the  average  being  reduced 
by  our  low  through  rates  on  long  hanls.  No  detailed  comparisons  of  American 
and  foreign  freight  rates  have  been  thns  far  submitted.^ 

GLASSIFIGATION  OF  FREIGHT. 

There  is  a  movement  of  considerable  strength  in  favor  of  a  uniform  system  of 
dassifying  freight  over  the  entire  country.  This  is  advocated  by  many  shippers, 
and  some  of  them  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmis- 
don  should  be  given  power  to  establish  such  a  uniform  classification,  or  at  least 
to  require  the  railways  to  do  so.  There  are  at  present  three  different  systems  of 
classification — the  Official,  applying  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (with  certain  exceptions  as  to  traffic  west  of  Chicago) ;  the  Southern,  apx)ly 
ing  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  MissisBippi,  and  the  Western.  It  is 
claimed  by  shippers  that  great  inconvenience  occurs  on  account  of  the  differences 
under  these  systems.  It  is  impossible  for  shixypers  to  ascertain  accurately  the  rates  v  -^ 
on  any  particular  commodity  where  it  passes  from  one  region  to  another  having  ^ 
a  different  classification.  The  differences  also  give  rise  to  discriminations 
between  shippers.  Thus  goods  shipped  from  Eastern  points  through  Chicago  to 
points  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  come  under  the  Official  classification,  while  sim- 
ilar goods  shipped  directly  from  Chicago,  from  Mississippi  River  x>oint8,  or  other 
points  in  that  section,  come  under  the  Western  classification,  by  which  the  rates 
are  likely  to  be  higher,  putting  the  Western  shipper  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
petition.* 

A  number  of  railv^y  officers  also  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  uniform 
classification,  and  some  of  these  believe  it  to  be  feasible  to  make  the  classes  abso- 
lutely alike  in  all  sections.* 

Others,  while  admitting  the  desirability  of  more  uniform  classification,  think 
that  absolute  uniformity  is  out  of  the  question,  and  that  the  railroads  should  be 
left  to  approach  more  and  more  toward  uniformity  as  their  experience  and  inter- 
ests may  dictate.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  classifications,  and  the 
number  of  classes  in  each,  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  recent  years,  and  that  the 
railways  themselves  some  time  ago  actively  sought  to  secure  a  single  classifica- 
tion, although  the  attempt  failed  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  certain  rail- 
ways in  different  sections  to  the  assignment  of  particular  commodities.  It  is 
mged  by  some  witnesses  with  considerable  force  that  the  conditions  of  different 
sections  necessitate  differences  in  classification.  In  each  section  the  goods  which 
are  most  largely  produced  there  must  be  given  favoring  rates  in  order  that  they 
may  compete  in  the  world  market;  while  it  would  be  unjust  to  require  similarly 
low  rates  on  railways  in  a  section  where  little  of  such  conmiodities  is  carried,  it 
is  declared  that  these  differences  in  conditions  have  necessitated  the  adoption  of 
special  *'conmiodity  rates*'  outside  of  the  regular  classifications,  and  that  even  t  ^^ 
if  a  uniform  classification  should  be  established  as  regards  most  articles,  these  \ 
special  rates  on  the  more  bulky  conmiodities  would  still  be  necessary.^ 

There  is  evident  a  desire,  however,  on  the  part  of  both  railways  and  shippers, 
fliat  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  diould  be  secured,  and  many  favor  conserva- 
tive action  of  Gk>vemment  to  further  the  movement.  Most  railway  officers 
think  that  the  railways  themselves  should  frame  the  classification,  even  if  uni. 
formity  be  required  by  law,  and  comparatively  few  witnesses  favor  giving  a 
Government  conmiission  entire  control  of  classification.'* 

'Newoomb,  pp.  101, 106;  Blanchard,  pp.  080,  681;  Callaway,  p.  S83;  Cowen,pp.315,318;  Clements, 
iyp.lS8,lfil;  Morton,  p.  498;  Bipley,  p.  fiOS;  VanUading]]am,pp.901,8M;  Spencer,  pp.  ^279;  Stone, 
pp.  OS,  588;  Seligman,  p.  814;  Lewis,  p.  788. 

'  Kewoomb,  p.  100;  Knapp,  p.  142;  Eelley ,  p.  191;  Emerson,  p.  488;  Dickinson,  pp.  648, 660. 

sRiplef,  pp.5e8-«70;  Morton,  pp.  481,  498, 487;  Ingalls,  p.  800. 

'fikacOiard,  pp.  688,  087,  638-834, 876;  Vanlandlngham,  pp.  80^904;  Spencer,  p.  277;  Cowen,  p.  217; 
GsQiway,  p.  287;  Eelley,  p.  191. 
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PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 

Beaaonableneas  of  /ares.— Little  complamt  has  been  made  by  witnesses  on  the 
ground  that  passenger  fares  are  excessive  or  discriminating,  although  two  or 
three  declare  that  onr  fares  are  considerably  higher  than  those  in  European 
countries.'  Bepresentatives  of  the  railways,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  defend 
the  reasonableness  of  American  passenger  charges.  They  think  that  satisfactory 
comparisons  with  other  countries  are  impossible  because  of  the  European  practice 
of  establishing  different  classes  with  widely  different  fares.  It  is  claimed,  too. 
that  the  average  service  in  America  is  very  much  superior  in  comfort,  speed,  and 
other  regards  to  that  in  Europe.  So  far  as  differences  in  fares  exist  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States,  these  are  justified  chiefly  on  account  of  the  differences 
in  the  density  of  traffic  and  in  the  consequent  cost  of  transxK)rtation,  while  other 
special  reasons  account  for  particular  variations  in  rates.^ 

Passes* — ^There  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  among  all  classes  of  witnesses 
that  the  issue  of  free  passes  is  carried  to  a  degree  which  makes  it  a  serious  evil.  It 
is  generally  claimed  that  fewer  passes  are  issued  now  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  that  the  railways  themselves  are  more  and  more  inclined  to  reduce  the 
number.  It  appears,  however,  that  passes  are  still  frequently  granted  to  the 
members  of  State  and  national  legislatures  and  to  public  officers  of  many 
classes;  that  they  are  sometimes  issued  to  shippers  and  thus  may  constitute  a  form 
of  freight  discrimination;  while  they  are  largely  issued  in  exchange  for  news- 
paper advertising  and  for  other  services  and  to  employees  of  railroads.  Some  wit- 
nesses think  that  the  revenues  of  railways  are  reduced  appreciably  by  granting 
free  transportation,  and  that  thus  indirectly  the  fares  of  paying  passengers  are 
increased,  but  others  think  that  the  extent  of  the  practice  is  not  sufficient  to  have 
this  effect.  Stress  is  often  laid  on  the  opinion  that  the  issue  of  passes  to  public 
officers  and  legislators  involves  an  element  of  bribery;  although  some  witnesses 
claim  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that  the  practice  is  simply  a  conventional  one  due 
to  respect  for  public  authorities. 

Most  of  the  witnesses  believe  that  practically  no  passes  should  be  issued  except 
to  the  employees  of  the  issuing  railway  themselves,  although  some  would  favor 
issuing  them  to  employees  of  other  railways  traveling  on  official  business.  Per- 
haps a  majority  of  the  witnesses  consider  legislation  on  the  matter  unnecessary, 
but  not  a  few  believe  that  laws  would  be  helpful  in  aiding  the  railways  to  check 
the  evil.  Several  States  already  have  laws  prohibiting  the  issue  of  itasses  to 
public  officers,  but  one  witness  maintains  that  the  effect  of  such  laws  is  really 
to  increase  the  number  of  passes,  since  officers,  being  unable  to  use  them  person- 
ally, demand  them  for  their  friends  and  supporters. 

Ticket  brokerage.*— '^08t  witnesses  so  far  heard  on  this  subject  are  representatives 
of  railways,  and  these  almost  uniformly  favor  legislation  prohibiting  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  unused  parts  of  passenger  tickets.  This  position  is  also  taken  by  several 
other  witnesses.  The  witnesses  who  discuss  the  subject  most  fully  declare  that 
ticket  *  *  scalping  "  usually  consists  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  x>arts  of  tickets  which 
have  been  issued  by  railways  at  less  than  the  regular  rates  for  some  justifiable  rea- 
son, with  the  understanding  that  the  entire  ticket  shall  be  used  by  the  original  buyer. 
For  example,  round-trip  tickets  are  sold  at  reduced  rates.    So,  too,  through  tickets 


iWeyl,p.758;  Lewis,  p.  783;  Sellgrman,  p.  614;  Johnson,  p.  61. 

•Blanchord,  pp.  618-6^0;  CaUaway,  p.  2SB9;  Ingalls,  p.  292;  Spencer,  p.  276;  Morton,  pp.  400,  486; 
Cowen,  p.  810;  Johnson,  p.  61. 

>Enapp,  pp.  Ids,  186;  Pronty,  p.  16S;  Reagan,  pp. 841, 842;  Ingalls, pp. 208-206;  Fish,  pp. 384, 886; 
Spencer,  p.  270;  Callaway,  p.  220;  Bird,  pp.  468, 460;  Morton,  p.  490;  Ck>wan,  pp.  310-813;  Blanchard, 
pp.  680, 6a,  660;  Stickney,  pp.  456, 457;  Dickinson,  pp.  662-554. 

«B]anchard,  pp.  621-623,  666-671;  Morton,  pp.  489,  600;  Spencer,  pp.  280-«n;  Ingalls,  pp.  293, 204: 
Cowen,  pp.  800,310;  Stickney,  p.  467;  Callaway,  p.  227;  Bird,  p.  468;  Beagan,  p.  860;  Johnson,  p. 
61;  Wilson,  p.  768;  Fish,  p.  388;  Vanlandingham,  p.  214. 
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are  often  iflsaed  over  connecting  lines,  mftlriTig  a  trip  considerably  longer  than  the 
shortest  possible  raQway  ronte;  these  tickets  must  necessarily  be  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  those  over  the  direct  line,  so  that  there  is  opportunity  for  scalping  the  sep- 
arate coupons.  It  is  maintained  that  the  railways  already  nsnally  provide  for  the 
redemption  of  onnsed  x>art8  of  tickets  at  a  rate  such  as  to  make  the  fare  for  the 
distance  actually  traveled  the  same  as  that  which  would  have  been  paid  if  the 
ticket  for  that  distance  had  been  bought  in  the  first  place.  At  any  rate,  the  wit- 
nesses would  be  willing  that  a  law  prohibiting  scalping  should  include  a  require- 
ment that  unused  tickets  be  redeemed  in  this  way.  It  is  claimed  that  the  fear  of 
unauthorized  use  of  reduced-fare  tickets  has  a  material  effect  in  preventing  the 
nle  of  such  tickets  by  the  railroads.  The  general  public  suffers  more  from  this 
effect,  perhaps,  than  from  the  increase  of  ordinary  fares  necessitated  by  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  railways  through  scalping. 

These  witnesses  clahn  also  that  ticket  brokerage  leads  to  many  fraudulent  and 
ill^timate  practices,  such  as  the  alteration  of  dates,  the  forging  of  signatures, 
the  counterfeiting  of  tickets,  and  the  stealing  of  tickets  by  railroad  employees. 
Moreover,  railways  themselves  have  often  connived  with  ticket  brokers  by 
selling  them  tickets  at  reduced  rates  with  a  view  to  secretly  drawing  a  larger 
proportion  of  traffic  than  they  could  secure  under  open  and  equal  rates.  Opinions 
differ  as  to  the  extent  of  this  latter  practice  at  present,  although  most  witDeeses 
tMnk  it  is  not  so  common  as  formerly.  Some  believe  that  if  the  railways  should 
cease  to  patroniae  the  brokers  they  would  be  driven  out  of  business,  but  the  mare 
common  opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  large  part,  perhaps  the  most,  of  their  business 
conies  from  other  sources. 

AHhoogh  various  methods  have  been  proposed  by  which  the  railways  them- 
selves diould  check  the  sale  of  unused  parts  of  tickets,  it  is  claimed  that  none  of 
them  is  thoroughly  effective  and  that  the  on]iy  sufiBlcient  remedy  is  to  be  found  by 
direct  legislation,  either  by  Congress  or  by  tbe  States. 

CAPITALIZATION  OP  RAILWAYS. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  judgment  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  and  fares 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  earnings  of  railways  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
question  whether  or  how  far  their  capital  is  inflated.  Several  witnesses  declare, 
in  geDGTBl  terms,  that  the  amount  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  most  railways  is 
far  greater  than  their  original  cost  or  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  that  even  the 
bonds  in  many  cases  exceed  the  actual  cost  of  construction.  No  detailed  investi- 
gation of  this  subject  was  made.  Some  of  the  witnesses  advocate  that  here- 
after the  issue  of  stocks  should  be  controlled  carefully  by  State  authorities  or, 
80  far  as  constitutionally  possible,  by  Federal  authorities.' 

Most  of  the  arguments  in  opposition  to  this  view  are  also  of  a  general  nature, 
painting  to  the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  terminals  and  of  rights  of  way,  to 
Ihe  large  expenditure  of  earnings  for  improvement  of  properties,  etc.,  as  indica- 
ting that  American  railways,  whether  at  first  overcapitalized  or  not,  are  not  now 
overcapitalized.  It  is  also  urged  that  overcaxntalization  in  any  case  has  practi- 
cally no  effect  on  rates,  which  are  determined  by  competition  (a  statement  which 
is  questioned  by  one  or  two  other  witnesses) ,  and  that  it  does  not  deceive  invest- 
,!  (V8,  since  the  market  value  of  the  stock  is  dex>endent  on  actual  earning  power.* 
,  •  One  witness  presents  detailed  comparisons,  showing  that  during  the  past  decade 
I  ti)e  capitalization  of  American  railways  has  increased  only  in  proportion  to  the 
If  increase  of  mileage,  while  the  capitalization  of  British  ndlways  has  increased 
ttiuch  more  rapidly  and  is  now  fully  four  times  as  great  per  mile  as  that  of 
!'      American  linee.* 


\ 


>Bea«ui,  pp.  Ml-846;  Knapp,  pp.  144, 146;  Clements,  p.  ISO;  Johoaon,  pp.  60,68;  SeUgman,  pp. 
*CknawBy,pi>.2S7,2»;  LicaUs,  p.  88S;  Ooweii,p.818;  Newoomb,pp.lOO,101;  Morton,  p.  SQL 
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CONSOLIDATION  OP  RAILWAYS. 

Several  witnesses  refer  to  the  recent  well-known  tendency  toward  oonsolida- 
tion  in  the  ownership  of  railways.  These  consolidations  take  the  form  either  of 
the  establishment  of  long  connecting  systems,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  the  common 
ownership  of  parallel  and  previously  competing  lines.  Little  detailed  evidence 
as  to  the  extent  of  this  process  of  consolidation  was  presented.  Members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Ck>nmiis8ion  declare  that,  although  consolidation  may 
result  in  certain  advantages,  it  also  necessitates  more  effective  supervision.* 

Railroad  officers  assert  that  consolidation  has  been  forced  m  certain  cases  by 
the  prohibition  of  pooling.  It  is  also  justifiable,  they  say,  on  account  of  the 
great  economies  in  management  and  the  improved  facilities  which  are  thus  made 
possible.  It  is  claimed  that  rates  have  been  reduced,  service  improved,  and  dis- 
criminations checked  by  the  consolidations  hitherto  made.* 

The  only  representative  of  railway  labor  who  mentions  this  subject  sees  nothing 
in  consolidation  to  which  to  object.* 

PROPOSED  INCREASE  OF  POWERS  OF  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

COMMISSION. 

There  is  a  very  general  feeling  shown  by  the  witnesses  representing  shippers, 
by  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  others,  that  the 
interstate-commerce  act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
commission  has  found  its  powers  constantly  decreased,  especially  by  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  courts,  and  that  its  influence  is  at  present  chiefly  an  educational 
one.^  The  evils  of  railway  management,  these  witnesses  claim,  are  still  many. 
The  public  character  of  railways,  their  great  influence  upon  the  general  welfare, 
and  their  dependence  on  the  State  for  their  privileges,  justify  a  greater  degree  of 
Government  regulation  of  railways  than  of  almost  any  other  branch  of  industry, 
and  a  degree  materially  greater  than  is  at  present  exercised. 

Several  railway  officers  recognize  the  public  character  of  railroads,  and  some 
are  willing  that  a  greater  measure  of  power  should  be  given  to  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission.  These  same  witnesses  and  others,  however,  argue  that 
the  rights  of  railways  must  also  be  considered,  and  that  legislation  must  not  pre- 
vent the  furnishing  of  proper  service,  the  payment  of  proper  wages,  or  the  earning 
of  a  fair  return  on  the  investment.  It  is  thought  by  some  of  these  witnesses  that 
the  public  is  disposed  to  be  unduly  hostile  to  railways.  * 

Oeneral  power  of  commission  over  rates, — It  is  proposed  by  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  prepare 
general  freight  classifications  and  schedules  of  rates  in  the  first  instance,  instead 
of  being  confined  as  at  present  to  action  on  complaints  concerning  established 
rates  and  to  the  mere  ability  to  declare  existing  rates  unreasonable  without  pre 
scribing  other  rates.*  Other  witnesses  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
commission  power  to  revise  tariffs  framed  by  the  railroads,  either  on  its  own  initia- 
tive or  after  complaint,  and  to  reduce  or  change  unreasonable  rates,  fixing  the 
rate  which  shall  prevail.    Some  of  these  witnesses  hold  that  the  decision  of  the 

■  Enapp,  p.  141;  Pronty,  p.  158. 

■  Morton,  pp.  480, 496,  407, 489;  Spencer,  p.  278;  Ingalls,  pp.  298,  206. 
•Sargent,  p.  70. 

« Enapp,  jyp.  13S,  188,  140;  Clements,  p.  158;  Eindel,  p.  261;  Mosselman,  p.  667;  and  the  flam® 
position  is  implied  in  the  demand  of  many  others  for  specific  additions  to  the  commission's 
powers. 

•IngaUs,  pp.  286,  888,  297;  Bipley,  pp.  684,  586;  Blanchard,  pp.  624, 625;  Callaway,  pp.  286, 287. 
289;  Bird,  p.  479. 

•Beagan,pp.8a0,346,d46;  Woffindin,pp.566,667;  Clements,  pp.  156, 168, 161. 
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oommiflsion  in  these  caseB  shoold  be  final  and  not  snbject  to  api)eal  to  the  courts. 
They  urge  that  the  commission  has  technical  knowledge  of  railway  matters  which 
is  wanting  in  the  judges.  Others  woold  be  willing  to  have  the  courts  review  the 
decision,  although  they  woold  have  it  enforced  pending  appeal.  Detailed  argn- 
ments  are  not  presented  in  favor  of  this  position,  but  it  is  claimed  generally  that 
many  nnjast  rates  still  exist,  both  rates  excessive  in  their  amount,  and  open  rates 
which  discriminate  between  different  places  or  classes  of  traffic.  The  power 
simply  to  declare  a  given  rate  unreasonable  is  very  ineffective.^ 

A  few  representatives  of  the  railways  would  be  willing  to  give  the  Interstate 
Oommerce  Commission  power  to  revise  rates  or  to  fix  them  after  complaint,  but 
none  of  them  thinks  that  the  commission  would  be  competent  to  fix  rates  gen- 
esraUy  in  the  first  instance,  and  most  believe  that  it  should  be  confined,  as  at 
piresent,  to  declaring  existing  rates  unreasonable.*  It  is  argued  that  the  making  of 
rates  even  for  a  single  railway  or  section  of  the  country  is  an  exceedingly  difficult 
task,  and  that  no  body  of  men,  even  thon^  all  were  experts,  could  fix  rates  for 
the  entire  country.  The  infiuences  affecting  freight  traffic  are  so  numerous  and 
complicated,  and  so  constantly  changing,  that  only  the  highest  skill  can  fix  rates 
even  approximately  fair  to  all  interests.  Some  witnesses  claim  that  even  to  fix  a 
(xnnparatively  limited  number  of  rates,  under  the  power  of  revision,  would  in' 
many  cases  be  beyond  the  competency  of  a  body  of  five  men  not  especially  trained 
by  actual  experience  in  railway  management. 

It  is  urged  especially  in  this  connection  by  Mr.  Blanchard  that  the  power  to  fix 
rates  is  essentially  a  legislative  one,  and  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  government  to  give  one  body  the  power  to  fix  rates  in  the  first  instance, 
to  investigate  as  to  compliance  with  them,  by  inspecting  the  accounts  of  railways 
and  otherwise,  and  to  judge  concerning  their  reasonableness  and  application.    In 
England,  which  is  appealed  to  as  an  example,  rates  are  not  fixed  by  the  railway 
and  canal  conmiisaion,  but  by  act  of  Parliament;  the  railway  and  canal  commis- 
sion is  restricted,  for  the  most  i>art,  to  purely  judicial  functions,  and  acts  only  in 
case  of  complaint.   Moreover  the  English  commission  is  composed  partly  of  life 
members,  and  partly  of  judges  who,  as  judges,  have  life  tenure.    This  gives  the 
body  a  judicial  spirit  not' found  in  the  Literstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
is  subject  to  political  infiuences,  and  which  changes  frequently  in  its  membership. 
For  these  reasons  this  witness  especially  opposes  the  suggestion  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  given  final  power. 

Enforcement  of  commiasion'a  orders  pending  aj:>peaZ.— Those  who  favor  an 
increase  of  the  i>owers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  often  lay  even 
greater  stress  on  tiie  desirability  of  making  its  orders  binding  on  the  ndlways 
I>ending  appeal  to  the  courts  than  on  that  of  giving  it  more  extended  xK)wer  as  to 
fixing  rates  in  the  first  instance.'  The  two  positions  are  not  always  clearly  distin- 
g^uished,  nor  is  issue  always  clearly  drawn  as  to  them  between  those  witnesses 
who  favor  an  increase  in  the  regulation  of  railways  and  those  who  on  the  whole 
oppose  it.  Some  railway  officers  are  willing  that  the  decisions  of  the  commission 
should  remain  binding  until  declared  unjust  by  the  courts,  although  part  of  them 
apparentiy  would  wish  to  make  this  only  as  a  concession  in  exchange  for  the 
privilege  of  pooling. 


^. 
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Those  who  favor  the  enforcement  of  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  CommeiGe 
Cknnmission  pending  appeal  declare  that  at  present  the  railways  very  frequently, 
perhaps  nsoally,  disr^ard  the  orders  of  the  commission,  and  that  the  conunission 
is  compelled  to  bring  suit  before  a  court  to  enforce  them.  The  conrt  takes  up 
the  matter  de  novo,  considering  not  merely  the  law,  but  also  the  facts,  and  often 
taking  entirely  new  evidence.  The  case  may  then  be  appealed  from  one  court  to 
another,  and  it  may  be  years  before  a  final  decision  is  reached.  Meantime  the 
rates  complained  of  have  remained  in  force,  and  the  injury  may  easily  have 
become  irreparable,  or  the  occasion  for  the  complaint,  being  of  a  temporary 
natnre,  may  have  disappeared.  The  right  of  the  shipper  to  collect  damages  in  view 
of  a  past  injury  is  decidedly  ineffective,  especially  since  the  burden  of  excessive 
or  discriminating  rates  may  have  been  shifted  in  part  by  him  wpan  the  general 
community.  It  is  claimed  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because  of  the  expense 
of  pushing  a  case  to  final  conclusion,  persons  injured  by  the  action  of  railways 
have  almost  ceased  to  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  relief. 
Much  more  is  accomplished  by  the  action  of  associations  of  shippers  in  influoacing 
railways  directly. 

Some  representatives  of  the  railways  oppose  also  this  increase  of  the  power  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  presenting  similar  objections  to  those  men- 
tioned above.  It  is  argued  that  the  railways  may  be  injured  just  as  truly  as  the 
shippers  by  being  compelled  to  make  rates  unjust  to  themselves  pending  appeal, 
and  that  they  have  no  such  recourse  in  damages  as  the  shippers  have.  The 
courts  may  not  have  the  technical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  commission,  but 
their  proceedings  are  subject  to  fixed  rules  and  the  judges  are  trained  to  consider 
the  principles  of  law  and  the  rights  of  property,  while  their  tenure  of  oiQce  makes 
them  much  freer  from  political  and  personal  influences.* 

The  conclusion  seems  clear  from  the  testimony  that  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Conunerce  Commission  at  present  are  decidedly  limited,  probably  somewhat 
more  limited  than  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  interstate-commerce  act. 
The  suggestion  is  made  by  certain  witnesses  that  some  changes  in  the  character 
of  the  commission  itself,  tending  to  make  it  more  a  judicial  body,  would  make 
more  justifiable  an  increase  of  its  powers. 

OTHEB  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 

Aside  from  the  proposed  legislation  specially  mentioned  elsewhere,  such  as 
that  regarding  x>ooling,  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  issue 
of  passes,  ticket  brokerage,  railway  labor,  etc.,  various  other  suggestions  have 
been  advocated  by  one  or  more  witnesses.    The  most  important  are  the  following: 

1.  Membership  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, — It  is  thought  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  increased  in  number  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  railway  business.  A  representative  of  the  railways  also  urges  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  members  should  be  railway  men,  familiar  with  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  business.* 

2.  Conferences  with  railways. — It  is  also  suggested  that  special  provisions  should 
be  made  in  the  interstate-commerce  law  for  conferences  between  the  commission 
and  representatives  of  the  railways,  with  a  view  to  promoting  mutual  understand- 
ing and  harmony.'  Such  conferences  already  held  are  said  to  have  proved  very 
useful.  In  this  connection  it  is  also  reconmiended  that  the  commission  should  issue 
a  monthly  bulletin  stating  all  complaints,  without  the  names  of  the  railways  or 
the  complainants. 

iBlanchard,  pp.  650-665;  Spencer,  pp.  888,288;  Tucker,  pp.  668, 560;  Stickney,p.46a 
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3.  FiibUcity  of  cuxounts.—NumeTons  witneeses  urge  that  all  of  the  affairs  of  rail- 
ways should  be  made  much  more  pabUc  than  at  preeent.  Pablicity  will  tend  to 
prevent  excessive  and  discriminatiiig  rates  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  often  dissipate  prejndice  against  the  railways  by  giving  knowledge  of 
actnal  facts.  Indeed,  it  will  promote  mntnal  understanding  and  good  feeling. 
For  the  sake  of  securing  this  publicity  it  is  suggested  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  have  power  to  appoint  inspectors  to  examine  the  books 
of  railways,  and  also  that  reports  should  be  required  from  the  railways  in  much 
greater  detail  than  at  present.  The  public  character  of  railway  service  is  held 
especially  to  justify  such  publicity.'  The  adyocates  of  publicity  include  several 
railway  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  two  or  three  prominent  railway  officers 
think  that  little  would  be  accomplished  by  the  inspection  of  books,  etc.,  and  that 
perhaps  some  injustice  would  be  done  to  the  railways.* 

4.  Construction  of  railways. — Two  or  three  witnesses  representing  the  railways 
think  that  the  United  States  and  the  separate  States  should  restrict  the  construc- 
tion of  competing  railroads  as  a  protection  to  the  existing  lines.  Additional  rail- 
roads often  involve  a  needless  duplication  of  facilities,  waste  of  capital,  and 
excessive  comx>etition.* 

5.  Control  over  water  transportation,— It  is  suggested  by  one  or  two  witnesses 
that  the  absence  of  control  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  over  water 
transportation  results  in  unwarranted  cutting  of  rates  and  unjust  discrimina- 
tioDs  between  persons  and  places,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  extended  to  vrater  carriers  so  far  as  regards  coastwise,  lake,  and 
river  traffic.^ 

6.  Control  of  shipments  within  States, — ^It  is  urged,  from  both  the  standpoint 
of  shippers  and  that  of  railways,  that,  if  this  were  possible  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  be  desirable  that  the  National  (Government  should  have  control 
over  traffic  within  States  as  well  as  over  interstate  traffic.  Much  traffic  moving 
whoUy  within  a  State  is  essentially  interstate  in  character.  Discriminations  are 
often  granted,  it  is  claimed,  on  traffic  within  a  State  with  a  view  to  influencing 
shipments  of  interstate  traffic;  while  inequalities  as  between  different  places 
easily  arise  from  the  absence  of  control  over  intrastate  railways.* 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP. 

Railroads,— Yery  few  witnesses  on  transportation  who  have  thus  far  appeared 
before  the  Commission  have  advocated  government  ownership  of  railways.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  in  the  trust  investigation  advocated  public  ownership  of  railways 
as  the  only  effective  means  of  preventing  discriminations,  and  at  least  one  wit- 
ness in  the  transportation  investigation  suggests  this  as  a  sufficient  ground  for 
favoring  public  ownership.*  Another  witness  submits  a  somewhat  detailed  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  system,  declaring  that  it  will  tend  to  reduce  fares  and  rates, 
to  develop  the  country  more  rapidly  and  equally,  to  improve  the  condition  of  rail- 
way labor,  to  prevent  losses  and  wastefulness  arising  from  excessive  competition 
and  from  speculation,  and  to  produce  still  other  advantages.  It  is  believed  by 
this  witness  that  satisfactory  financial  results  could  be  obtained  from  the  rail- 
roads by  the  Gh>vemment,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  government  railways  of 
Prussia.    He  does  not  believe  that  there  would  be  as  serious  x)olitical  evils  as  those 
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which  exist  at  present  from  the  interference  of  private  railways  in  politics,  but  he 
declares  that  thorough  ciTil-service  reform  woold  be  essential  to  the  greatest 
snccess.* 

Several  railway  offi^cers,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  under  private  owners 
ship  American  railways  are  famishing  better  service  at  lower  rates  than  the 
government  railways  of  Europe.  This  statement  is  denied  by  one  or  two  other 
witnesses,  bnt  no  detailed  evidence  is  submitted  on  either  side.  These  ofSoers 
insist  that  all  government  enterprises  in  this  country  are  extravagantly  managed 
and  that  government  management  of  railways  would  necessarily  be  less  econom- 
ical than  private  ownership.  They  urge  especially  the  political  danger  of  making 
so  many  persons  dependent  on  government  emji^oyment,  as  well  as  that  likely 
to  arise  from  sectional  conflicts  as  to  construction  of  railwasrs,  rates,  etc.*  Two 
or  three  other  witnesses  aside  from  railway  officers  express  essentially  the  same 
opinions.* 

Professor  Seligman,  of  Ck>lumbia  University,  presents  the  argument  against 
government  ownership  more  fully  and  broadly.  He  declares  that  the  large 
capital  invested  in  railways  and  the  great  complexity  of  their  management  make 
them  unfit  for  public  control,  at  the  present  stage  of  American  political  develop- 
ment, although  he  approves  government  ownership  in  Germany.  Individual 
initiative  turns  ability  most  strongly  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  service  by 
improved  methods.^ 

Oovemment  ownership  of  telegraphs  and  telephones. — On  the  other  hand,  Profes- 
sor Seligman  thinks  that  the  comparatively  small  capital  involved  in  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  business  and  the  relative  simplicity  of  their  management  favor 
public  ownership,  while  the  widespread  social  interest  in  these  faciHties  makes 
government  ownership,  as  against  monox)olistic  private  ownership,  especially 
desirable.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  are  becoming  as  necessary  as  the  iK)6t, 
and  the  same  arguments  which  justify  government  control  in  one  case  justify  it 
in  the  other.*  England  and  nearly  all  the  continental  countries  of  Europe  have 
public  telegraph  and  telephone  systems.  Several  other  witnesses  complain  of  the 
high  charges  for  telegraph  and  telephone  service  in  this  country,  and  express  them- 
selves in  favor  of  putting  these  facilities  under  the  Post-Office  Department,*  while 
one  or  two  express  themselves  as  satisfied  with  existing  conditions.^ 

RAILWAY  TAXATION. 

The  most  detailed  testimony  concerning  the  subject  of  railway  taxation  is  that 
of  Professor  Seligman.^  He  discusses  the  different  methods  of  taxation,  points 
out  the  great  difficulty  of  avoiding  double  taxation  as  well  as  of  preventing 
evasion,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  tax  based  on  net  receipts  is  most 
equitable.  Such  a  tax,  however,  would  in  practice  be  apt  to  result  in  evasions, 
unless  there  were  a  very  thorough  in8x>ection  of  railway  accounts  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  difficulty  has  led  many  of  our  States  to  tax  the  gross  receipts  of 
railroads;  a  system  which  has  many  practical  advantages,  especially  in  view  of 
the  legal  difficulties,  under  our  Constitution,  of  the  just  taxation  of  stocks  and 
bonds.    The  tax  on  gross  receipts  is  also  favored  by  Professor  Johnson,  of  the 
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Uniyersity  of  Pennsylvania,*  Mr.  Callaway,*  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  Mr. 
Fish,'  of  the  Illinois  Central.  Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  agricnltnre, 
United  States  Census,  however,  favors  the  net-receipts  tax  on  the  ground  that  a 
gro68-receix>ts  tax  tends  to  prodnce  high  rates  and  faree.^ 

Two  or  three  other  witnesses  prefer  the  system  of  assessment  of  the  phjrsical 
property  of  the  railways  for  the  general  property  tax.  Mr.  Reagan  thinks  that 
the  assessment  in  that  case  should  be  made  by  the  State  railway  commission 
rather  than  by  any  other  authority.* 

GENERAL  RELATIONS  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

The  commission  has  taken  the  testimony  of  the  chief  officers  of  all  the  leading 
organizations  of  railway  employees,  as  well  as  some  testimony  of  representatives 
of  the  railways  and  of  other  witnesses,  as  to  the  conditions  of  railway  labor. 

Qudlificattons. — Some  few  complaints  were  made  concerning  the  tests  as  to  phys- 
icfd  ability,  eyesight,  etc.,  and  concerning  the  age  limits  fixed  as  conditions  for 
employment  on  certain  railways.*  Railway  officers  state  that  somewhat  strict 
conditions  regarding  the  use  of  intoxicants  are  usually  imposed. 

Union  membership, — ^It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  most  railways  make  no 
discrimination  against  members  of  the  various  brotherhoods  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  granting  employment  or  in  the  conditions  of  work;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
occasionally  there  is  such  discrimination,  especially  against  prominent  union 
leaders.  Although  the  United  States  statute  of  1898  prohibiting  this  practice  is 
not  perhaps  openly  violated,  men  can  be  refused  employment,  denied  promotion,  or 
discharged,  on  various  pretexts,  where  the  real  ground  is  objection  to  union  mem- 
bership. Several  witnesses  think  that  for  the  sake  of  reaching  these  exceptional 
cases  the  law  should  be  made  even  more  stringent  and  the  penalty  more  severe 
than  at  present.    This  subject  connects  itself  closely  with  that  of  blacklisting.'' 

Discharge  and  suspension. — It  is  also  claimed  by  several  witnesses  that  injus- 
tice is  sometimes  done  in  the  discharge  of  railway  employees.  Thus  men  are  at 
times  discharged  on  account  of  personal  whims  and  prejudices  on  the  part  of 
their  immediate  su];>eriors,  and  without  proxier  hearing.  Employees  are  also  some- 
times suspended  for  various  periods  of  time  on  account  of  offenses  or  neglect 
of  duty,  and  occasionally,  it  is  held,  the  charges  are  unwarranted  or  the  penal- 
ties unduly  severe.  A  few  witnesses  think,  accordingly,  that  some  legal  reetric- 
tion  should  be  placed  upon  the  discharge  and  suspension  of  railway  employees, 
BDch  as  a  requirement  that  they  be  given  a  hearing,  preferably  before  a  high  offi- 
cer of  the  railway  company,  or  even  before  a  speeially  constituted  court.*  A 
prominent  railway  officer,  however,  urges  that  such  a  requirement  would  seri- 
ously interfere  with  effective  discipline,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  view  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  employer  for  his  servants,*  while  the  chief  officers  of  the  lead- 
ing railway  orders,  in  a  joint  statement,  express  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of 
legislation,  holding  that  these  organizations  themselves  afford  a  considerable 
degree  of  protection  against  unjust  dismissals.*^ 

JBkuMisting. —'Testimony  was  submitted  to  show  that  the  practice  of  blacklist- 
ing, in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  quite  extensive  during  the  past  decade, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  since  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  by  the  United 
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States  arbitration  act  of  1808  it  exists  for  the  most  part  only  in  a  secret  form 
which  is  very  difficnlt  to  reach.  Railway  officers,  in  fact,  claim  that  the  prac- 
tice is  largely  dying  ontJ  It  appears  clearly  that  men  who  took  part  in  the 
Chicago  strike  of  1894  fonnd  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  employment  there- 
after. Witnesses  believe  that  there  was  an  anderstandJng  among  the  railways 
that  those  who  had  taken  x)art  in  the  strike  should  not  be  empk>yed.  The  letters 
which  were  giyen  them  by  their  former  employers  sometimes  contained  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact  that  they  had  engaged  in  the  strike.  In  other  cases  the  very 
date  of  the  letters  gave  a  cine  to  employers.  It  is  stated,  also,  that  blacUists 
containing  the  names  of  strikers,  and  especially  of  leaders,  were  circulated  among 
the  railways.*  Several  witnesses  think  the  requirement  made  at  present  by  most 
railways,  that  applicants  for  employment  must  submit  letters  of  recommendation 
from  their  former  employers,  has  somewhat  the  effect  of  the  former  blacklists, 
especially  since,  as  some  believe,  secret  marks  are  at  times  attached  to  the  letters 
to  indicate  that  the  xierson  is  not  to  be  employed.' 

Several  witnesses  accordingly  urge  that  the  existing  penalties  for  the  practice 
of  blacklisting  should  be  made  even  more  severe  with  a  view  to  checking  theee 
alleged  secret  practices.^  One  witness  thinks  that  the  employer  should  be  required 
to  give  a  discharged  employee  a  copy  of  every  statement  sent,  even  though  by 
request,  to  any  other  employer.  Two  or  three  others  doubt  the  necessity  of 
further  legislation,  one  railway  switchman  especially  declaring  that  the  require- 
ment of  recommendations  from  former  employers  has  a  good  effect  in  raising  the 
standard  of  service  and  shutting  out  those  not  worthy  of  employment.* 

BaHroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  hospUalM.-'Two  or  three  railway  officers  testify  that, 
at  least  on  their  own  roads,  considerable  effort  is  made  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment and  comfort  of  the  men  by  the  establishment  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  and  of  hospitals,  the  expense  being  borne  in  part  by  the  company.* 

WAGES  AND  HOXTBS  OP  LABOR. 

Anumber  of  witnesses  testify  concerning  the  wages  of  different  classes  of  rail- 
way employees.  There  is  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  men  employed  on  trains. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  paid  for  the  distance  traveled,  a  certain  distance  con- 
stituting a  day's  work  and  any  travel  beyond  that  being  paid  for  as  overtime.* 
On  the  other  hand,  track  hands,  especially  those  of  the  lowest  grade,  claim  that 
they  are  underpaid.'    No  special  legislation  in  regard  to  wages  is  suggested. 

On  account  of  the  nature  of  train  service  the  hours  of  labor  are  necessarily  very 
irregular.  A  certain  distance  must  be  covered  before  a  train  crew  can  be  relieved, 
and  the  time  required  may  be  short  or,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  may  be 
exceedingly  long.  Trainmen  are  not  inclined  to  complain,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  usually  paid  extra  wages  when  they  travel  more  than  a  cer- 
tain distance  or  when  they  are  at  work  continuously  for  more  than  10  or  12  hours. 
Laws  have  been  passed  in  some  States  to  restrict  the  number  of  hours  which 
trainmen  can  work  without  being  given  rest,  the  main  object  being  to  protect 
the  public  safety.  Most  representatives  of  the  railway  employees  are  not  dis- 
posed to  advocate  any  legislation,  beyond  perhaps  some  provisions  of  this  sort.* 

1  Cowen,  p.  308;  Spencer,  pp.  264, 265;  Ingalls,  p.  288;  Walker,  p.  772. 

*  Strong,  pp.  503-624;  Moeeley,  p.  8. 

•Clark,  p.  112;  Sargent,  p.  66;  Wilson,  p.  62;  Arthur,  pp.123, 124;  Strong,  p.  624. 

*  Joint  answer  of  chiefs  of  railway  orders,  p.  760;  Arnold,  p.  763;  Strong,  p.  628;  Mnrphy,  p.  777. 
A  Wilson,  p.  765;  Bonemns,  p.  768;  0'Boiirke,pp.G28,628. 

«  Callaway,  pp.  218, 220;  Ingalls,  pp.  289, 290. 

T  Sargent,  pp.  64, 66;  Arthur,  pp.  117, 127;  Oallaway,  p.  217;  Ingalla,  p.  287;  Blanchard,  p.  64S. 

"Wilson,  pp.  46,  60;  Spencer,  p.  288. 

*  Sargent,  pp.  66, 86-38;  Clark,  p.  110;  Callaway,  p.  218;  officers  of  the  brotherhoods,  p.  7ei.  Far 
opposing  views  see  Bonemns,  p.  769;  Arnold,  p.  763;  Murphy,  p.  779. 
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These  witnesses,  however,  favor,  on  the  whole,  as  regards  most  occnimtions,  the 
legal  8-hour  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  by  several  witnesses  that  the  hours  of  track- 
men, statioomesi,  tel^^phers,  etc.,  are  often  ondnly  long,  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  shorten  them  by  6mplo3ring  more  men.  The  chief  ofOcers  of  tiie  brotherhoods 
of  locomotive  engineers,  locomotive  firemen,  railway  trainmen,  railway  oonduc- 
ton,  and  railway  telegraphers,  in  a  joint  statement,  express  themselves  in  favor 
of  l^^y  limiting  the  honrs  of  employees  not  in  train  service  to  10  honrs,  while 
some  others  nrged  8  honrs  as  the  legal  limit  for  these  employees.  > 

It  is  claimed  by  representatives  of  the  railwajrs,  and  apparently  conceded  by 
representatives  of  employees,  that  there  has  been  a  material  decrease  in  the 
nmning  of  trains  on  Sunday,  and  that  it  is  the  general  porpose  of  the  railways 
to  relieve  their  men  on  that  day  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  pointed  out,  however, 
that  a  certain  number  of  passenger  trains  are  demanded  on  Sunday  and  that  live 
stock  and  perishable  freight  must  be  carried  through.  An  absolute  prohibition 
of  Sunday  traflSc,  moreover,  would  often  result  in  stopping  trains  at  inoonvenient 
places  and  in  keeping  men  from  getting  to  their  homes.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
laws  which  exist  in  several  States,  restricting  the  operation  of  Sunday  trains,  are 
often  evaded  in  various  ways.' 

LABOR  OEGAinZATIONS,  STRIKES,  ETC. 

The  raUway  hrotherhoods.—QeYenX  witnesses  testify  concerning  the  organisa- 
tion, character,  and  working  of  the  great  railway  brotherhoods  and  orders.  It 
appears  clear,  both  from  the  statements  of  the  officers  of  these  organizations  and 
from  those  of  the  railway  presidents  and  other  persons,  that  these  bodies  are  gen- 
erally conservative  and  have  been  highly  beneficial,  not  only  to  their  members,  but 
to  the  railway  service  generally.  Much  attention  is  paid  by  them  to  elevating 
the  character  and  morale  of  the  members.  Mutual  insurance  is  a  prominent  f  ea- 
toze  in  nearly  all  the  bodies,  and  it  has  apparently  worked  very  successfully. 
The  relations  between  the  brotherhoods  and  the  ridlways  are  ufrually  friendly, 
although  a  few  of  the  railways  refuse  to  recognize  them.  In  many  cases  con- 
tracts concerning  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  are  made  directly  between  rail- 
ways and  the  brotherhoods,  while  in  other  cases  the  railways  discuss  these  matters 
witii  the  rexnresentatives  of  the  brotherhoods  although  contracts  are  not  made 
directly  with  them.  It  is  claimed  that  the  organizations  do  not  seek  to  antago- 
nize nonxmion  labor,  although  as  a  mati^er  of  fact  on  many  railways  very  nearly 
all  of  the  employees  belong  to  the  organizations.  Two  or  three  witnesses  dis- 
tinguish sharply  between  these  standard  brotherhoods  and  orders  and  such  tem- 
porary organizations  as  the  American  Railway  Union,  which  are  claimed  to  be 
under  the  control  of  professional  agitators.' 

Strikes, — ^It  is  stated  by  certain  railway  employees  that  strikes  are  probably 
somewhat  less  common  on  railways  than  in  many  other  employments.  It  is 
admitted  that  strikes  upon  railways  are  more  serious  in  their  effects  upon  the 
community  than  those  in  any  other  industry.^  Several  witnesses  refer  more  or 
less  incidentally  to  the  great  strike  of  1894.  It  appears  that  it  was  formerly  the 
rale  of  the  organizations  of  railway  employees,  at  least  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  to  refuse  to  haul  cars  from  any  road  upon  which  the  mem- 

'W!]8OD,iip.5O,51,706;  BoDemoB,  p.  769;  Arnold,  p.  7S8;  Hnrphy,p.779;  officers  of  brotherhoods, 

*Sarg6nt,pp.66,86,87;  Cowen,pp.a08,a04;  Ingalls,  p.  288;  Spencer,  pp.  265, 206;  Callaway,  p.  218. 

"Arthnr,  pp.  U6-122;  Clark,  pp.  110, 118;  Wilson,  pp.  48,  50,  51-5i;  O'Boorke,  pp.  625-527;  Sar- 
gent, pp.  07, 68, 87, 01, 82;  Moeeley,  pp.  86,  48, 44;  Callaway,  pp.  221, 222;  Ingalls,  p.  281;  Fish,  pp. 
S7«  SS;  Cowen,  p.  807;  Spencer,  pp.  266, 268. 

*Sar8eiit,pp.68,71;  Arthur, pp.  120, 126, 128;  0'Boarke,p.528;  Strong, p.506;  Callaway, p. 2?1. 
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br the  c'^rt*  it  kui»  b^^^  daiLte.uaed. 
MmjmmetiomM  ta  j^^-i'*. — M^'k  tr«::i2d'< 

I  br  cAren  ^/  ornsmt:  '=&»  vn^  ^«^  «e»  cmt  aisA  viik  Uie  i 
requertiu  quite  wizh  •'zt  azr  v^I-^s^^t  •  ^  irt:?r.>i>t:  «..  to  tviflofeeB  cr  to  awli' 
cantiF  f«»r «sj»j  'TTu'tt  to  refrnr  fr  «b  w^efcrx  "  Ir  • 
bum  MRM^d  t  •reftnin  cmpC  v*^*  fr  ^c  perf  i 
in^  the  propertr  ^  erejii  'V^t^  It  i«  cl^i^ird  ^y 
vnwsmoted.  «dix>r  feiiffi.':*^t  j>^ii.'<y  «-xi««»  vzr^-r  tL<>  cmxaal  lam.  i 
CKt^apemoo  vboi5«x-iij«d«/ri  .Unr^^::  rrj-zzkrb.s  '"4  tbit  cImb  »  dfytiivd of 
tlw  ri^ht  of  trial  br  jnry.  a«  w^Il  a»  o^  tb<-  <:«^iaiarT  pr\«ctMK  of  llie  rolM  of 
ciiuiiiial  pm.'^diuy.  Jodpf^B^^Tv-Twr.ni^b^:-},  arv-apttitbepRJodioedi 
tliow  aociiaed  of  coiitec:;t  in  Ti  '^tur  t::-<r  «-r3rt*.  S'-'v^Ral  ^ 
ingljr  £aTor  kfrislati- «  ivstrictir-r  tL-  ;•  wvr  •  f  tiR>  c»-«art*  in  1 
Most  of  ibef»e  FOfx^s^ti'^'DS^  ar^  !•  ii*^"wh^  ir  V-*ii:Tr  in  tbrtr  «al«re.  bat  tt»  dorf 
offioere  of  tht-  lt«ding  railwaT  «wri>  rf .  i::  a  >  -.::t  t^tCt  to  a  fn^wdole  of  : 
declare  ttiems^elres  in  far. ir  «*f  a  i^n  -rj^  l^w.  ycr.'.lar  t«>  thai  alnadr 
Ifaiwg.  dividing  0'ntein;*t»  of  c.>Tirt  ir-X-^  Vk-"^  cIaa^-sl  bdinpct 
llioae  oonunittHd  c^t^ide  of  tl-  o  .:in— w-  -aM  Tir.i^  fr^ch  a  law  br  tried  by  pto- 
oediui*  M^^^*-  to  that  in  criniinai  cas««.  azii  tb^  dtvi^a-e  voold  be  sohiiect  to 
appttL^ 

Eqxcial  complaint  is  ma<iie  a«:^n5t  tb*='  artempt  c<&  th^  part  of  the  conrcs  in 
one  or  two  in^tanors  u*  o»iii;«t-l  ^■;»'\:5o  x*^  •rmanoe  ol  arrrice  on  the  part  of 
cmploreee^  ThTl^.  dnrin^  ihf  X.  -ni.-  m  P-  :ac  Rkiiwar  j^nke  uf  l^M  aa  injosc- 
tioii  was  iMsnt^  by  a  Fedrnl  d:>tTict  ji;*!^^  jcn  <ii:lctinjf  ;i.r  «inpli*yees  t«f  thit 
road  from  quitting  or  C"tnspirinir  to  qTi:i  emp*'-  'rmmt  in  s::H*h  a  way  as  to  crip- 
ple the  pr*iperty  or  binder  the  (ki^-rar.  -n  i»f  the  railr.«d.  This  decisioiL,  to  be 
■ire,  was  afterwardst  revf r*<l  by  the  C^irt-nix  C  *^m  k4  Apf^«I>  *m  the  ground  that 
it  was  an  inrafrioo  of  naroral  lilif  rtv,  aI:h^»Tijrh  the  c^mrt  brld  that  under  certain 
circnmstance*  a  combinatii>n  to  quit  em;u>^ymrct  in  thi>  war  mi^iht  be  held  SB 
illegal  crjuspiracy.  In  another  ca>e.  whm  a  strike  wa*  in  f^^mre  on  the  Tokdo, 
Ann  Arbor  and  Xorth  Michigan  Railway,  an  injani^ti'  >n  wa.-  i?^^ed  restraining  ^ 
employees  of  the  Lake  ?>hore  and  Tari.»n*  oibrr  ra:Iways  fn^m  n^fnsing  to  handk 
car§  and  freiirht  coming  frum  the  Ann  ArUir  r»«i*«l.  Toe  ci»art  held  that  «» 
injnnction  c<..uld  legally  be  issoied  n«  »t  t  »n'y  a-r.»in>t  tht-  rAil way»  themselTeB,  but 
agaima  their  employees,  in  a  car^  of  this  k:r.«L  Apiiiuvntly  this  deciaian  hai 
remained  in  foroe.  It  is  i>jii2tt^  oat  by  the  w:tne>s*>  th-*t  the  courts  are  espe- 
cially inclined  to  iasne  injnnttions  resrarvliTiir  omjil.  .yeesi  of  railways  in  the  handB 
of  receivers,  and.  indeed,  that  gom«^times  with-  »ut  the  prvviaus  iss^e  of  an  injnnC' 
tion  certain  acts  of  emjiloyf-e*  npon  railroads  in  the  hands  •  if  receivers  have  been 
held  to  be  in  contempt  uf  conrt.* 

ArbUratiort.— The  United  States  arbitration  act  of  l^i*^  provides  that  either 
party  to  a  labor  cwitr*  »rf  r<y  on  interstate  railro^^ls  ni;iy  apply  tti  the  Conunis- 
■Mnier  of  I^bor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  O^mmeroe  Commiasion  to  act 
mm  mediator*.  If  me'liati-  -n  fails  the  ijarties  may  each  appi.iint  an  arbitrator  and 
a  third  Msall  be  aiiprjinted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Int«r^xate  CV/mmerce  Commission.     It  appears  from  the  testimony  that  in 

*Mm^>j.  pp  f»-ll:  J5argent,  p.  9h  Arthnr,  p.  119. 

*UfM^>y.  pp.   12.   13;  Joimson,  p.  O:  Sarsrent,  pp,  «L  6$:  Wnson,  p.  Tifc  Ronearas,  pc  ?•; 
^■'1*7-  Vf'  ^^-  "^^K  f/flScen  erf  the  rmflwBj  orrlers.  j»p.  761,  :«. 
•MfmbUfT'  W»  *-W:  Sargeat,  pp.  «&.  OS.  71-74.  »;  Artiiur.  pp.  IWi.  130. 
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only  one  case  has  there  so  far  been  any  application  for  mediation,  and  the 
employers  in  that  case  refused  to  accept  mediation  or  arbitration.  Some  of  the 
oflBcers  of  the  railway  brotherhoods,  however,  think  that  the  act  has  had  a  bene- 
ficial moral  effect  and  needs  no  amendment.  >  Several  officers  of  railways  are 
satisfied  with  the  act,  bnt  express  the  opinion  that  railways  will  not  arlntrate 
any  really  imjwrtant  question,  such  as  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  right  of  the  rail- 
ways to  employ  and  discharge  whom  they  will.  The  qnestion  of  wages  is  so  vital 
to  the  financial  interest  of  the  railroads  that  they  wonld  be  unwilling  to  tmst  it 
to  the  detfbion  of  ontside  authorities.* 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  deprecated  by  most  of  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
way employees,  as  well  as  by  the  officers  of  two  or  three  railways  who  testified 
concerning  the  matter.*  A  few  witnesses,  however,  think  that  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory upon  the  xx^rties  to  railway  disputes  to  submit  their  differences  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some  other  body,  which  should  have  full 
power  to  investigate.  The  decision  should  not,  most  of  these  hold,  be  enforceable 
at  law,  but  it  is  believed  that  jmblic  opinion  would  compel  the  parties  to  conform 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  arbitrators.^  The  influence  of  public  opinion  is 
chiefly  relied  upon  also  by  those  who  think  the  existing  statute  sufficient. 

EMPLOYEES'  LIABILITY. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  representing  railway  employees,  as  well  as  two  or 
three  general  witnesses  not  connected  with  railways,  express  themselves  strongly 
in  favor  of  some  extension  of  the  liability  of  railway  employers  for  injuries  to 
their  employees.  The  railway  officers  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  pre- 
sented little  sx)ecific  opposition  to  this  demand. 

The  common-law  doctrine|oonceming  employers*  liability,  and  the  modifications 
made  by  existing  statutes,  are  summarized  with  considerable  care  by  two  or  three 
of  the  witnesses,  a  large  number  of  court  decisions  being  referred  to.  The 
employee,  it  is  said,  is  supposed  to  assume  the  ordinary  risks  of  employment  as  to 
which  he  has  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
employer  is  liable  for  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  of  any  sort,  of  which, 
by  taking  reasonable  care,  he  might  have  had  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  failure 
to  provide  such  facilities  and  appliances  as  reasonable  care  would  demand.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  most  courts,  that  the  very  best  appliances 
should  be  furnished  by  the  employer,  although  it  appears  that  the  recent  tendency 
of  the  courts  has  been  toward  making  greater  requirements  of  the  employer, 
especially  as  regards  railroads.  The  employer  is  also  liable  for  failure  to  make 
proper  rules  for  the  conduct  of  work.  Comparatively  little  complaint  is  made  by 
the  witnesses  as  to  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  employers  in  these  regards.  No 
witness,  in  fact,  demands  that  the  law  of  employers'  liability  shall  be  made  as 
broad  as  in  Qrest  Britain,  where  the  employer  is  liable  for  a  limited  amount  of 
damages  on  account  of  injury  from  any  cause  whatever,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
tributory negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employee  injured. 

The  chief  demand  of  the  railway  employees  is  that  railways  should  be  made 
responsible  for  injuries  arising  from  the  acts  of  fellow-servants.  The  common- 
law  doctrine  is  that  the  employer  is  not  liable  if  he  has  exercised  reasonable  care 
in  selecting  his  servants;  he  is  ordinarily  liable  only  for  the  acts  of  those  having 
positions  of  superintendence,  designated  as  vice-princii)als.    With  regard  to  rail- 

» Sargent,  pp.  68,  OB,  94,  05;  Knapp,  pp.  1»-181;  Mowley,  p.  37;  Wilaon,  pp.  7W-7W;  officers  of 
ndlway  brotherhoods,  pp.  (»,  09,  TOB. 

•Ingalls,  p.  291;  CJowen,  p.  a09;  CJallaway,  pp.  m.  285;  Fish,  p.  884. 

•Officers  of  raflwsy  brotherhoods,  pp.  08.  09  7«,  7W;  Ciai»w»y.  P-  »lS  walker,  pp.  773-m; 
Kiiapp,p.iai.  ^ 

♦Arthur,  p.  m;  Wilson,  pp.  TOO,  707;  Bonemiis,  p.  770;  Honohy.  P-  '"^ 
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ways,  the  dedaioiis  of  the  Amciriom  coforts  appear  to  be  ezceediD^y  conflictliig 
in  defixdng  those  who  are  considered  fellow-employees  as  distinguished  from  vioe- 
princii>al8.  Perhaps  in  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  it  is  held  that  all 
•peraoDB  not  possessing  the  power  of  direction,  although  they  are  in  an  entirdy 
different  branch  of  the  service,  are  fellow-servants.  Thns,  the  railway  company 
is  not  liable  for  injuries  to  men  on  trains  arising  from  the  negligence  of  switch- 
men or  trackmen,  and  vice  versa. 

This  common-law  doctrine  has  been  modified  by  statate  in  a  nmnber  of  States, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  railway  shall  be  liable  for  injories  by 
acts  of  employees  in  a  different  branch  of  the  service.  Several  witnesses,  however, 
desire  that  laws  of  this  nature  shall  be  made  uniform  as  far  as  possible,  preferably 
by  Federal  enactment;  and  most  of  these  think  that  the  employer  should  be  made 
liable  for  injuries  to  employees  arising  from  the  act  of  any  other  employee.  It  is 
declared  that  the  employees  have  no  choice  whatever  with  regard  to  the  fellow- 
servants  with  whom  they  are  forced  to  work;  whereas  the  employer  picks  out  his 
men  and  should  be  responsible  for  his  choice.  It  is  said  that  where  the  liability 
of  employers  for  the  acts  of  fellow-servants  has  been  extended  by  statute,  they 
have  become  more  careful  in  selecting  their  men,  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  no  increase  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  employees. '  Mr.  Callaway, 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  railways  would  not  especially 
object  to  being  made  liable  for  injuries  to  employees  through  negligence  of  fellow- 
servants,  provided  a  similar  liability  were  imposed  upon  other  employers  and  pro- 
vided a  reasonable  limit  to  the  damages  collectible  were  fixed.* 

Complaint  is  also  made  by  various  witnesses  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal 
courts,  before  which  a  large  proportion  of  suits  for  damages  on  account  of  injury 
are  brought,  do  not  conform  in  their  decisions  to  the  statute  law  or  the  deci- 
sions of  the  courts  of  highest  resort  of  the  State  in  which  the  injury  occurs.  Fre- 
quently, it  is  claimed,  the  railways  by  some  device  carry  damage  cases  before  the 
Federal  courts  for  the  express  purpose  of  evading  the  statute  or  the  rule  of  the 
State  courts.  These  witnesses  favor  an  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  Federal 
courts  to  conform  their  decisions  to  those  of  the  courts  of  last  resort  of  the 
several  States.' 

BELIEF  FUNDS  OF  RAILWAYS.* 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  some  half  dozen  of  the  leading  railways  of  the 
country  have  established  relief  departments,  supported  mainly  by  assessments 
upon  the  men,  while  the  railways  perform  the  necessary  routine  business  without 
charge  and  sometimes  make  regular  contributions  to  the  fund  or  supply  deficits. 
Employees  contributing  to  the  fund  are  entitled  to  certain  payments  in  case  of 
death  by  accident  or  to  weekly  allowances  during  incapacity. 

Complaint  is  quite  general  that  contribution  to  these  funds  is  practically  com- 
pulsory on  the  x>art  of  the  employees  of  the  railways  maintaining  them.  Three 
of  the  railways  ox)enly  compelled  their  employees  to  join  the  relief  de];>artments 
up  to  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  United  States  arbitration  act  of  June  1 , 
1898,  which  prohibited  such  compulsion.  It  is  stated  by  several  representatives  of 
the  railway  employees  that  excuses  are  still  often  given  for  refusing  employment 
to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  become  members  of  the  relief  department,  or  that 
they  are  not  kept  in  the  line  of  promotion,  or  are  discriminated  against  in  various 

>  Sargent,  pp.  66, 74, 75, 80;  Moeeley,  pp.  21-28, 31, 88;  Wilson,  pp.  63, 64;  Clark,  p.  116;  officers  of  rail- 
way orders,  pp.  762, 764, 760;  Murphy,  p.  780. 

*Pp.2S8,  825. 

"Hoeeley,  pp.  20,  30,  40, 41;  officers  of  railway  brotherhoods,  pp.  762,  704,  700;  Sargent,  p.  96; 
Clark,  p.  116. 

«  Johnson,  pp.  67-60;  Sargent,  pp.67, 80-01;  Arthur,  pp.  121, hS,  125;  Wilson,  pp. 47, 48, 767;  Moss 
leyi  pp.  81,  82;  Cowen,  pp.  304-806. 
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"WBjB.  Witn€Bse0  elaim  that  employees  who  are  xnemberB  of  sach  departmente 
often  lofle  in  independence,  since  they  do  not  wish  to  forfeit  their  interest  in  the 
fond  by  striking  or  leaving  employment.  Mr.  Cowen  admits  that  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad  the  applicant  for  employment  mnst  consent  to  contrilrate 
to  the  relief  department,  although  he  says  that  this  does  not  constitute  compulsion, 
since  no  one  is  forced  to  apply  for  employment. 

It  is  also  declared  that  the  railways  maintaining  relief  fonds  reqnire  those  who 
accept  xHtyments  from  them  to  release  the  cominmy  from  all  farther  liability  for 
damages.  This  practice  is  opposed  strongly  on  the  gronnd  that  the  employees 
pay  a  foil,  and  in  some  cases  an  exorbitant,  rate  for  their  insurance  in  the  relief 
department,  and  that  the  receipt  of  money  from  the  fond  should  not  therefore  be 
any  bar  to  the  collection  of  damages.  It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Cowen  that  this 
reqtdiement  exists,  at  least  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  although  he  declares  that 
the  fact  that  the  men  have  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  if  they  are  willing  to  run 
the  risk,  relinquishing  their  claim  upon  the  insurance  fund,  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  complaints.  The  act  of  June  1, 1898,  declares  that  the  employer  shall  not  be 
released  from  liability  beyond  the  amount  of  his  own  contribution  to  the  relief 
fund,  but  Mr.  Cowen  says  that  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  an  absolute  release  is 
still  reqidTed  from  those  accepting  relief  from  the  fund. 

Most  witnesses  on  this  subject  ui^  that  the  law  of  1898  in  these  two  regards 
should  be  made  more  stringent. 

SAFETY  APPLIANCES  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

The  United  States  act  of  1898,  requiring  railways,  on  or  before  January  1, 1898, 
to  equip  their  engines  and  cars  with  air  brakes,  automatic  couplers,  and  proper 
handholds,  was  only  partly  complied  with  by  the  railways  at  that  date,  and  an 
extension  of  two  years  was  granted  by  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  appears  from  the  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  mostly 
taken  before  January  1,  1900,  that  the  railways  for  the  most  part  had  met 
the  requirements  of  ihe  act,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  general  complaint.  It 
is  belieyed  by  witnesses,  including  several  railway  officers,  that  the  use  of  these 
appliances  will  have  a  yery  material  effect  in  decreasing  injuries  to  employees. 
A  few  witnesses  recommend  that  acts  similar  to  that  of  1893  should  be  passed  by 
an  of  the  States  with  reference  to  railways  lying  wholly  within  their  borders.^ 

Bepcrt  of  accidents. — The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
think  that  railways  should  be  required  to  rex)ort  somewhat  more  in  detail  than 
at  present  concerning  accidents,  and  this  suggestion  is  upheld  by  representa- 
tives of  the  railway  brotherhoods.' 

OCEAN  AND  LAKE  TRANSPORTATION. 

American  merchant  marine. — The  Industrial  Commission  has  not  sought  thus 
far  to  make  a  detailed  investigation  on  the  subject  of  measures  for  developing  an 
American  merchant  marine.  Several  witnesses  in  connection  with  other  investi 
gations  of  the  commission  have  conunented  incidentally  on  the  desirability  of 
such  measures.  In  the  present  investigation  one  witness,  Mr.  Neall,  presents 
statistics  showing  the  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  American  ocean  vessels,  as 
compared  with  the  total  shipping  of  the  world  and  as  compared  with  the  freight 
exported  and  imported  by  this  country.  The  witness  estimates  that  American- 
owned  vessels  actually  suitable  for  transoceanic  traffic  have  not  over  800,000  gross 
tons  register  out  of  more  than  27,000,000  gross  tons  for  the  world's  shipping.    Our 

iMoseley,  pp.  88, 89;  Clark,  p.  116;  Arthur,  p.  126;  brotherhood  of&oen,  pp.  763,  767;  CalUtway, 
pp.  219, 880;  Bpenoer,  p.  968;  Cowen,  p.  808;  Knapp,  p.  131;  Sargent,  p.  03. 

^MoBeikff,  pp.  87, 88;  offloers  of  brotherhoods,  p.  763;  Sargent,  p.  93;  Clark,  p.  Hi;  cf.  Stlckney. 
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American  shipyards,  he  says,  scarcely  bnild  any  ordinary  freight  steamers,  being 
entirely  occupied  with  nayal  vessels  and  high-grade  passenger  vessels;  and  the 
cost  of  freight  steamers  here  is  very  materially  higher  than  abroad.  Since  he 
believes  it  wonld  be  impossible,  even  with  the  help  of  subsidies,  for  American 
shipyards  to  turn  ont  within  a  reasonable  time  any  large  number  of  the  kind  of 
vessels  specially  needed,  Hr.  Neall  advocates  the  passage  of  a  law  permitting 
Ajnericans  to  buy  vessels  abroad  and  to  place  them  under  the  American  flag,  these 
vessels  to  be  prohibited  from  coastwise  traffic* 

Condition  of  American  seamen, — Only  one  witness,  Mr.  Furuseth,  the  secretary 
of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific,  has  been  examined  on  this  subject.  He 
states  the  amendments  to  the  navigation  laws  which  are  advocated  by  the 
Seamen's  Union,  and  presents  a  detailed  account  of  the  existing  conditions 
among  seamen  in  defense  of  these  demands.  The  chief  proposals  are  that  the 
practice  of  ];>ermitting  sailors  to  make  *'  allotments  "  of  their  wages  in  advance 
be  prohibited  on  the  ground  that  it  promotes  the  evil  oi  crimping;  that  masters 
be  required  to  pay  sailors  the  wages  due  at  any  x>ort,  so  that  they  may  quit 
employment  and  not  be  forced,  as  at  present,  to  continue  service  for  the  full 
period  of  time  agreed  upon,  usually  12  months;  that  the  required  air  space  in  the 
forecastle  for  each  sailor  be  increased;  that  the  majority  of  the  crew  be  given  the 
right  to  demand  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  vessel  to  assure  themselves  of 
its  safety;  that  a  certain  standard  of  skill  and  experience  be  established  for 
''able  seamen,"  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  incompetent  men,  which  not  only 
depresses  wages  but  endangers  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  increases  the  work 
and  responsibility  of  the  experienced  men;  and  that  there  be  required  a  standard 
number  of  men  for  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage  and  rigging,  to  prevent 
the  common  evil  of  undermanning.' 

Lake  transportation. — ^A  considerable  amount  of  testimony  was  presented  show- 
ing the  magnitude  of  the  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  imx)ortance  of  its  influ- 
ence on  rail  rates,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  shipping  and  of  traffic.  No  special 
legislation  was  advocated  for  furthering  lake  navigation,  aside  from  general 
improvements  of  the  waterways  from  time  to  time.  Some  witnesses,  as  we  have 
seen,  favor  putting  water  carriers  under  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  lakes  to 
the  Mississippi  are  advocated  by  some  witnesses.* 

>  NeaU,  pp.  105-184.         >  Fnrnseth,  pp.  «86-709.  *  Keep,  pp.  710-7S4;  Carter,  pp.  578-688. 
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I  CAPITAI.IZATION,  CONSTRUCTIOK,  AND  C0N80LIDATI0K  OF 

RAILWAYS. 

A.  Are  Amerioui  railway!  oreroapitalindl— Veiy  little  evidence  was  submitted  to 
prove  that  railways  are  at  present  overcapitalized,  but  that  they  are  is  implied  in 
the  testimony  of  those  who  favor  Gkyvemment  restriction.  See  paragraph  B, 
below.    The  subject  was  not  investigated  in  detail  hy  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Clements,  a  member  of  the  commission,  testifies  that  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  even  roughly  what  proportion  of  the  $11,000,000,000  capitalization  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  represents  actual  mone^  cost.  He  knows  that 
many  roads  are  capitalized  at  at  least  twice  the  original  investment.     (160.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  presented  a  table  comparing  the  changes  in 
mileage,  receipts,  and  capitalization  of  American  railways  from  1890  to  1898  with 
the  corresponaing  changes  in  Great  Britain.  While  the  number  of  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  United  States  has«increased  18.06  per  cent  during  these  eight  years, 
the  capitalization  of  our  railways  has  increased  only  14.64  per  cent,  the  capitaliza- 
tion |)er  mile  of  track  remaining  almost  precisely  the  same.  The  gross  receipts 
have  increased  18.58  per  cent,  l£e  gross  receipts  per  mile  having  thus  only  very 
sKghtly  increased,  0.45  x)er  cent. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  number  of  miles  operated 
has  increased  7.9  per  cent  since  1890,  the  total  capitalization  of  railways  has 
increased  26.41  per  cent,  the  capitalization  per  mile  17.15  per  cent,  the  total  gross 
receipts  20.39  per  cent,  and  the  gross  receipts  per  mile  11.57  per  cent. 

The  capitalization  of  American  railways  is  $60,343  per  mile;  that  of  British 
railways  (at  $5  per  x)ound)  $261 ,895.  The  capitalization  per  mile  in  Great  Britain 
has  increased  $^,345  since  1890.  Although,  on  the  whole,  the  English  railways 
are  better  built  than  ours,  there  are  many  points  in  which  ours  excel. 

In  regard  to  railways  in  the  South  in  particular,  Mr.  Fish  savs  that  much  of 
their  property  was  destroyed  during  the  war  and  their  capital  was  thus  lost. 
There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  inflation  and  overcapitalization,  going  as  far 
as  rascality,  during  the  reconstruction  period,  but  the  water  in  the  stock  has  since 
been  wiped  out  by  reorganization. 

Generally  speaking,  in  fact,  there  has  been  a  very  great  decrease  in  the  fixed 
charges  of  American  railways  during  the  past  ten  years,  even  more  from  the 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  than  from  reduction  of  capital.  In  most  of  the 
recent  reorganizations  bondholders  have  had  to  reduce  their  rate  of  interest  from 
7  to  3  or  4  per  cent.     (330-382.) 

Mr.  Fish  says,  further,  that  the  capital  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  been 
increased  from  $38,831,000  at  the  close  of  the  war  to  about  $186,000,000.  This 
increase  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  purchase  of  additional  lines,  but  still  more  by 
the  thorough  reconstruction  and  reequipment  of  the  system.  Thus  the  weight  of 
rails  has  been  sreatly  increased  during  the  past  10  years.  Added  capital  is  secured 
by  the  sale  of  Donds  or  stocks,  as  the  condition  of  the  market  makes  most  desir- 
able. Bonds  have  for  a  long  xieriod  been  sold  at  better  mices  than  those  of  any 
other  railway.  In  1895  3  per  cent  bonds  were  floated.  Bonds  have  always  been 
sold  at  par  or  but  a  little  below  par.  Stock  has  never  been  issued  below  par.  It 
is  first  offered  to  stockholders  at  that  rate,  and  what  is  not  taken  by  them  has 
always  been  sold  at  par,  except  once,  when  a  premium  was  secured.  Besides  im- 
provements made  with  new  caxntal,  probably  $20,000,000  of  current  earnings  have 
been  spent  in  making  improvements.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  very  larg^e 
natu^  increase  in  the  value  of  the  right  of  way  and  real  estate  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  which  has  not  been  represented  by  added  capitalization.  An  expert  esti- 
mate by  the  mavor  of  Chicago  has  recently  placed  tne  value  of  the  terminals  of 
^  railway  in  that  city  at  $84,500,000,  but  the  land  stands  on  the  books  at  proba- 
^  1^,000.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  railway  large  cash  payments  were  made 
by  the  stockholders,  and,  although  some  of  the  stock  was  issued  during  the 
war  on  the  basis  of  an  inflated  cnrrency ,  there  is  abaolutely  no  water  in  the  present 
capitalization. 
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The  Illinois  Central  has  always  paid  semiannnal  dividends,  the  rate  during 
recent  years  being  6  per  cent.     (826,  882. ) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  declares  that  the  practice  of  water- 
ing stock  is  practically  obsolete.  It  has  nsually  been  found  that  overcapitalized 
companies  very  soon  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  There  are  still  roaos  whose 
stocKs  were  orijg^nally  largely  watered,  but  the  value  of  their  properties  has 
usually  greatlv  increased.  Thus  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  New 
York  Central  in  New  York  City  has  increased  till  it  amounts  to  fully  the  entire 
capital  of  the  road.  The  metoods  of  different  railways  as  to  expenditure  for 
improvements  vary  materially.  Many  of  them  have  improvement  funds,  supplied 
by  issues  of  bonds  and  stocks,  for  the  more  imi>ortant  outlays.  The  Lake  Shore 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  charge  nearly  all  improvements  to  operating  expenses. 
(227, 228.) 

Mr.  Callaway  thinks  that  the  practice  of  letting  contracts  for  the  construction 
of  new  lines  to  railroad  officers  themselves  has  been  almost  altogether  discon- 
tinued, and  that,  in  fact,  the  railways  generally  are  managed  very  honestly.  (226, 
227.) 

Mr.  Inqali^,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  the  present  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  railways  of  the  country  since  their  reortranization  is  less  than  the  cost 
of  reproducing  them.  Immediately  after  the  civil  war  the  people  were  anxious 
to  get  railways.  Companies  received  land  and  other  inducements,  which  they 
turned  over  to  contractors,  who  issued  bonds  and  stocks  almost  without  limit. 
Reorganizations  have  proved  necessary,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  very  severe 
in  their  effects  on  investors.  The  present  cost  of  getting  terminals  in  the  cities 
would  be  enormous.  The  cost  of  ri^ht  of  way  in  the  rural  districts  has  also 
increased  greatly,  while  outlay  for  equiijment  is  very  large.    (2d8. ) 

Mr.  CowBN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  none  of  the 
large  and  well-established  railroads,  certainly  none  of  those  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Ohio,  could  be  reproduced  for  their  existing  capital.  Neverthe- 
less there  have  been  many  mislocations  of  railways,  representmga  waste  of  capital. 
(318.) 

Mr.  Vaiojlndingham,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  sajrs 
that  on  most  of  the  railways,  especially  in  the  West,  stocks  have  been  issued 
largely  as  bonus  in  connection  witn  bonos.  This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
risk  of  building  in  a  new  territory.  Sometimes  the  development  of  the  territory 
brings  large  profits  to  persons  securing  stocks  in  this  way.    (210.) 

Mr.  Sabobnt,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  the  increase  of  securities  adds  to  the  burden  of  the  railways,  and  often  leads 
to  reduction  of  wages,  foreclosures,  and  other  evils.     (70.) 

B.  Sfflboti  of  overcapitriiiation  and  government  oontroL — Mr.  Be  AG  an,  of  the  Texas 
railroad  commission,  declares  that  Congress  and  the  several  States  should  prohibit 
the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  bv  railroads  except  for  money  paid,  labor  done,  or 
property  actuallv  received.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  Texas  contain  such  pro- 
visions, designed  to  protect  the  people  fi-om  imposition  by  means  of  watered  and 
fraudulent  stocks  and  bonds.  A  further  statute  of  Texas,  passed  in  1893,  provides 
that  no  bonds  or  other  indebtedness  shall  be  created  over  and  above  a  reasonable 
value  of  the  railroad  property,  except  that  in  case  of  emergency  the  railroad  com- 
mission  may  x)ermit  additional  bonds  to  an  amount  not  over  50  per  cent  above  tiie 
value  of  the  property.  In  order  to  prevent  overcapitalization  the  railroad  com- 
mission has  made  a  careful  valuation  of  the  various  railroads.  The  average  value 
per  mile  has  been  found  to  be  $15,759  and  the  aggregate  value  $141 ,117,176,  the 
capitalization  of  the  companies  being  $362,953,383.  The  method  adopted  by  the 
commission  in  making  valuations  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  cutting  and 
filling  and  the  character  of  the  material,  and  to  learn  from  construction  companiee 
and  manufacturers  the  actual  cost  of  cutting,  gradiuK,  ties,  rails,  rolling  stock,  etc. 
The  value  of  the  right  of  way  is  also  ascertained,  and  an  allowance  of  about  6  per 
cent  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of  charter  fees  and  engineering  and  counsel  expenses^ 
and  toother  allowance  of  about  6  -per  cent  to  cover  interest  during  the  x>eriod  of 
construction.  Although  opportunity  has  been  given  for  doing  so,  not  one  of  the 
valuations  thus  made  has  been  contested.     (341,  342). 

Mr.  Reagan  criticises  the  dictum  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Smjrthe  v,  Ames  as  to  the  method  of  valuing  the  property  of  railways.  He 
declares  that  there  is  no  just  relation  between  the  original  cost  of  construction 
and  the  present  value.  The  railroads  may  have  been  built  when  material  and 
labor  were  high  or  upon  an  excessive  contract.  Similarly,  the  amount  spent  in 
making  xiermanent  improvements  may  be  areater  than  the  present  value.  The 
amount  and  market  value  of  bonds  and  stocKs  can  be  no  just  measure  of  the  future 
value  of  a  railroad,  especially  since  market  values  fluctuate  constantly  and 
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often  violentlY,  because  of  spectilation  and  manipulation.  The  safer  method  is 
that  employed  hj  the  Texas  commission— ascertaining  the  present  cost.  At  the 
same  time  the  railways  are  entitled  to  demand  revalnations  of  their  property  from 
time  to  time  in  view  of  the  improvements  made  and  of  the  increased  valne  of 
tennimd  property,  etc.     {34S-345.) 

Mr.  Enapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmis8ion,  does  not  think 
that  overcapitalization  of  railways  inflnences  their  rates  materially  where  there 
is  competition,  although  when  tne  reasonableness  of  rates  is  qnestioned  in  the 
courts  or  otherwise  the  cost  of  t^e  road  must  necessarily  be  considered,  and  the 
capitalization  may  affect  the  decision.  He  believes  that  Government  sux)ervision 
over  the  issue  of  stocks  of  railways  is  therefore  justifiable.     (144, 146. ) 

Professor  Johnson  believes  that  in  the  long  run  the  watering  of  stock  is  likely 
to  tend  to  increase  railway  charges  and  to  decrease  wages.  The  percentage  of 
dividends  materially  affects  the  attitude  of  legislators  and  the  public  toward 
raOways.  There  are  nothing  but  rough  estimates  as  to  the  real  value  of  our  rail- 
ways. Very  often  new  stock  issued  does  represent  increase  in  actual  value  and 
cost  of 'plant.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Congress  has  constitutional  power  to  con- 
trol the  issue  of  railway  stock,  but  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  and  Texas 
seems  to  favor  some  Government  regulation  of  its  issue.     (60,  (52. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  chief  of  the  division  of  statistics.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  thinks  it  is  doubtful  whether  watering  of  stock  has  ever  had  any 
material  influence  on  rates  or  has  deceived  legislators  or  others  as  to  their  justice. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  such  deception,  and  watered  stock  is  a 
matter  of  concern  only  to  investors.  The  rates  or  freight  are  determined  by 
world-wide  competition  in  the  disposal  of  products.  To  increase  rates  beyond  a 
legitimate  level  would  shut  out  many  goc^  from  transportation.  Wages  also 
are  little  affected.     (100, 101. ) 

Moreover,  Mr.  Kewcomb  continues,  the  cost  of  a  railroad  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  the  original  cost  of  construction.  Most  of  our  roads  were  built  cheaply  at 
mrst  and  have  been  ^atly  improved  either  through  expenditure  out  of  earnings 
or  through  new  cajntal.  Terminals,  tunnels,  bridges,  etc.,  are  often  overlooked 
in  estimates  of  cost.     (101.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Pe  Railway, 
thinks  that  little  would  be  gained  by  (Government  supervision  of  issues  of  stock 
by  railroads.  He  admits  that  there  has  been  and  is  overcapitalization ,  but  declares 
that  the  price  of  securities  indicates  it.  He  does  not  approve  of  the  watering  of 
stock.    (501.) 

C.  Ctovemmant  regnlatioii  of  Mnitmotioii  of  railways. — Mr.  Blanch ARD,  late  commis- 
sioner of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  believes  that  the  construction  of  new  rail- 
roads should  be  restricted  by  proper  governmental  safeguards.  There  are  more 
miles  of  railroad  in  this  country  in  proportion  to  the  x)opulation  and  tonnagje  than 
in  any  other.  Existing  roads  need  protection.  The  multiplication  of  securities  of 
new  railroads  is  an  evil  similar  to  the  watering  of  stock  of  existing  roads.  The 
restriction  of  railway  construction  in  England  is  especially  referred  to.    (663, 680. ) 

Mr.  In6all£,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Onio,  believes  that  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  be  required  for  the  construction  of  every  rail- 
way, in  order  to  ^event  the  building  of  parallel  lines  which  are  of  no  advantage 
to  the  public.  The  commission  should  also  require  that  sufficient  capital  be 
sQbscribed  and  fully  paid  up.  If  the  Gk>vemment  is  to  regulate  railways,  it 
needs  also  to  protect  them.     (287. ) 

Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  also  believes  that  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  should  be  subject  to  Federal  supervision.  Unnecessary 
duplication  of  lines  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  last  two  financial 
panics.  The  witness  thinks  that  there  are  provisions  in  the  laws  of  many  States 
mtended  to  restrict  improper  construction  of  railroads.     (492,  503. ) 

D.  GoiiMhdation  of  ratlwayi. — ^Mr.  EInapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  testifies  that  the  consolidation  of  railways  has  gone  so  far  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  that  pooling  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of 
rates  are  no  longer  desired  by  the  railways.  He  oelieves  that  the  effect  of  such 
consolidation,  through  the  elimination  of  destructive  competition,  has  been  a 
general  reduction  of  rates  and  impartial  treatment  of  shippers.     ( 141 . ) 

Mr.  PROUTY,  of  the  commission,  also  believes  that  the  tenaency  toward  consolida- 
tion has  been  beneficial  in  the  same  ways  as  suggested  b^  Mr.  Knapp.  This  is 
especially  seen  in  New  England.  At  the  same  time  he  considers  that  this  tendency 
makes  public  supervision  all  the  more  necessary.     ( 153. ) 

Mr.  MORTON  believes  that  consolidation  of  railroads  is  very  desirable.  The 
country  is  bound  to  have  either  legalized  pooling  or  consolidation  or  Government 
ownership,  and  the  witness  thinks  that  the  second,  in  conjunction  with  the  first, 
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i  s  the  most  advantageous.  Consolidation  tends  to  reduce  charges ,  improye  the  serv- 
ice, advance  wa^es,  and  check  favoritism  to  individual  employees.  It  means 
great  economies  m  manap^ement  generally,  in  advertising,  in  preventing  the  run- 
ning of  unnecessary  trains,  etc.  Concentration  will  not  necessarily  tend  to  a 
complete  union  of  roads  throughout  the  country,  but  only  of  those  competing 
among  themselves  in  any  one  section.  It  can  come  only  gradually,  and  meantime 
legalized  pooling  is  desirable.     (490,  496,  497,  499.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  likewise  believes  that  consoli- 
dation is  likely  to  greatly  check  discriminations.  It  may  somewhat  retard  the 
diminution  of  railway  rates,  although  the  reduction  of  rates  is  primarily  necessi- 
tated b^  commercial  conditions,  the  necessity  of  getting  products  to  market  in 
competition  with  those  of  other  localities.  The  interstate-commerce  law  has  been 
more  strictly  observed  by  consolidated  railways  than  by  others;  this  is  notably 
the  case  with  the  Southern  Railway  itself,  which  5  or  6  years  ago  consisted  of  35 
or  86  separate  corporations.  The  average  rates  have  decreased  on  this  system 
about  7  per  cent,  although  they  have  not  been  reduced  as  much  as  they  would 
have  been,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  lines  had  previously  been  often  unable 
to  earn  interest.     (278.) 

Mr.  Inoalls,  of  the  Che8ai)eake  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  consolidation  will  not 
entirely  overcome  competition,  and  that  agreements  between  railways  are  conse- 
quently desirable.  Consolidation  has  gone  far  in  New  England  and  the  South, 
and  with  generally  beneficial  results;  but  the  witness  doubts  whether  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  consolidate  the  great  trunk  lines  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
seaboard,  on  account  of  the  many  large  local  interests  involved. 

Mr.  Ingalls  does  not  think  it  likely  that  all  the  railways  of  the  country  will 
ultimately  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  great  corporations,  and  believes  that 
such  a  result  would  greatly  strengthen  the  movement  for  Government  owner- 
ship, which  he  deprecates.     (296, 298. ) 

In  the  investigation  on  trusts,  Mr.  Stetson,  who  has  acted  as  counsel  in  various 
recent  railway  reorganizations,  testified  that  they  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  inability  of  the  corporations  to  meet  their  fixed  charges,  an  inability  which  has 
been  due  largely  to  ruinous  reduction  of  railway  rates,  partly  through  legislation 
and  partly  through  competition.  The  reorganizations  nave  been  made  to  avoid 
foreclosure,  and  also  in  order  to  bring  in  sufficient  contributions  of  cash  to  improve 
the  property  and  to  wipe  out  floating  indebtedness.  Either  the  property  or  rail- 
ways has  deteriorated  from  an  inability  to  make  betterments  while  paying  fixed 
charges,  or  they  have  been  forced  to  incur  floating  debts.  Although  in  some 
instances  the  amount  of  capitalization,  including  bonds  and  stocks,  has  been  in- 
creased by  reorganization,  reduction  of  rates  of  interest  on  bonds  has  decreased 
the  total  fixed  charges.     (See  Vol.  I,  on  Trusts,  pp.  977,  978.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinks 
the  consolidation  of  railways  under  single  management  leads  to  economy  in  cost 
of  service,  and  has  not  injured  employees.  In  some  cases,  where  small  roads,  pay- 
ing low  wages,  have  been  taken  into  large  systems,  the  employees  have  directly 
benefited.     (70.) 

Mr.  Stone  does  not  think  that  the  forbidding  of  pooling  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  about  the  consolidation  of  different  lines  of  road.     (538.) 

E.  Reoelven.— Mr.  Vanlandinoham  believes  that  railroads  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  dividends  to  pay,  are  esx)ecially 
likely  to  cut  rates  and  to  make  discriminations.  The  receiver  is  usually 
appointed  by  the  influence  of  the  majority  bondholders,  and  since  these  bond- 
holders frequently  control  the  stock  also,  the  receiver  is  apt  to  be  the  president  of 
the  railroad.  The  witness  does  not  consider  this  fact  injurious  to  the  intereste 
of  the  owners  of  the  railroad,  and  probably  not  to  the  general  public.  It  is  not 
usually  true  that  the  insolvency  has  been  due  to  bad  management  by  the  officers, 
but  rather  to  the  excessive  capitalization.  The  reorganization  after  insolvency 
generally  wipes  out  the  original  stocks,  turning  over  the  property  to  the  holders 
of  the  first  and  second  mortgages.     (211, 212. ) 

F.  Palao6-ear  and  other  labsidiary  oompaniM  (see  also  Private  cars,  p.  55). — Mr. 
Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  declares  that  although  the  railways  have 
a  contract  with  the  palace-car  companies  to  pay  them  a  certain  mileage  in  case 
the  receipts  from  the  cars  do  not  exceed  a  certain  figure,  the  business  on  all  the 
important  roads  is  such  that  the  railways  really  make  no  payment  at  all  for  the 
use  of  the  cars,  and  their  profits  accordingly  are  not  decreased  by  this  system. 
The  attempt  of  railways  themselves  to  operate  sleeping  cars  has  usually  been  a 
failure. 

The  bridge  companies,  which  were  formerly  common,  have  mostly  been  merged 
into  the  railway  companies,  and  toU  for  the  use  of  bridges  scarcely  exists  any- 
where.   (226,227.) 
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Mr.  INGALLS,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  says  that,  while  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  railroads  to  own  the  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  if  possible,  the  operation  of 
through  trains,  together  with  the  great  demand  for  snch  cars  on  special  occa8ions« 
makes  it  necessary  that  thev  be  held  by  private  companies.    (3(^.) 

Mr.  VANLANbiNGHAM,  of  the  St.  Loms  Traffic  Bnreaa:  The  so-called  '*car 
trusts  "  result  usually  from  the  poverty  of  the  railroads,  which  makes  them  unable 
to  buy  cars  directly.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  form  a  separate  com- 
pany and  build  cars,  which  they  lease  to  the  railroad.  The  proportion  which  the 
payments  to  these  '*car  trusts"  bear  to  the  total  receipts  of  nulways  depends 
upon  the  credit  and  the  standing  of  the  railway  companies.     (209,  310. ) 

0.  Land  gnmti. — Mr.  FiSH,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  refers  to  the  fact  that  that  road 
was  granted  bv  the  Federal  GK>vemment,  through  the  agency  of  the  State  of  lUi- 
noiB,  aU  the  alternate  sections  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  road  originally  built 
under  the  charter.  The  value  of  the  sections  reserved  by  the  Government,  which 
had  been  only  $1.25  x)er  acre,  increased  rapidly  after  the  buildiufi^  of  the  road,  and 
the  lands  were  sold  at  from  |2.50  up.  The  railway  itself  has  sold  2,540,460  acres. 
(828.) 

II.  FRBIOHT  TRAFFIC  OENERALLT. 

A.  Pdie^  in  ilxing  firowht  rates  and  iaflnfliiOM  afiMting  th«m.— Mr.  Blanchard,  late 
commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  points  out  the  very  great  complex- 
ity of  the  influences  which  must  affect  the  determination  of  freight  rates.  There 
are  often  many  different  railroads  reaching  the  same  points,  and  these  roads  have 
unequal  facilities,  differ  in  length,  etc.  IMea  are  subject  to  competition  between 
different  markets  all  over  the  world,  to  water  competition  in  many  cases,  and  to 
countless  other  influences.  Changes  in  the  cost  of  operation  and  materials,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  recent  increase  in  prices  of  steel  and  other  products,  should 
influence  rates.  In  view  of  these  facts  the  success  of  the  railways  in  securing 
uniform  and  fair  rates,  as  between  different  commodities,  sections,  and  places,  is 
Tery  remarkable.  Such  solutions  can  only  be  reached  by  conferences  of  railway 
officers,  and  it  is  now  the  tendency  of  the  law  to  prohibit  such  conferences. 
The  broad  adjustments  of  rates  which  have  been  reached  are  quite  generally 
satisfactory.    Notone  rate  in  a  thousand  is  ever  questioned  by  anyone.   (626, 627.} 

Mr.  Nbwcomb,  of  thedivision  of  statistics.  United  states  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rate  which  is  excessive  in  itself.  A  rate 
must  be  comiMured  with  rates  on  otner  roads  and  for  other  products  and  must  be 
judged  by  theeamings of  the  railway.  For  instance,  where  a  lumber  road  is  built 
which  hauls  lumber  one  way  and  nothing  on  the  return  trip,  the  rates  would 
naturally  be  higher  than  where  there  are  loads  both  ways.  Rates  must  be  class- 
ified for  different  products  according  to  the  amount  of  each  shipped,  and  such 
chissification  must  differ  in  different  places.     (99, 100. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb  declares,  further,  that  it  is  impossible  for  railways  to  maintain 
rates  such  as  to  give  them  more  than  a  normal  profit,  whether  by  means  of  pools, 
watering  of  stock,  or  otherwise.  There  is  always  a  large  amount  of  triaffic  which 
is  on  the  margin  of  profitable  shipment,  and  the  rates  must  be  kept  low  enough 
to  secure  it.  GKx>ds  come  into  comxietition  with  others  from  iJl  over  the  world, 
under  varying  conditions  of  transportation,  so  that  the  railways  must  haul  them 
at  such  rates  that  they  can  be  put  on  the  market.    (96,  101. ) 

Mr.  Calljlway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  sa^s  that  one  of  the  chief  influences 
affecting  rates  is  the  competition  of  producers  in  different  localities,  includii^, 
often,  competition  over  the  entire  world.  Even  local  rates  are  considerably 
^ected  in  this  way.  Thus,  if  an  industrv  has  been  established  upon  the  New 
York  Central,  that  railroad  must  make  such  rates  that  it  can  compete  with  some 
other  establishment  in  the  same  business  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  else- 
where. Unless  a  railroad  looks  after  the  producers  along  its  lines  those  pro- 
ducers will  be  driven  out  of  business  and  ultimately  the  railroad  will  be 
driven  oat  of  business.  Similarlv,  the  competition  of  producers  in  foreign 
countries  makes  it  necessary  to  adjust  rates  to  enable  domestic  producers  to 
do  business,  and  this  influence  is  sufficient  to  prevent  excessive  charges  in  most 
cases.  There  would  accordingly  be  little  dfmfer  of  extortionate  charges  if 
pooling  were  allowed  among  railways.  Mr.  Callaway  illustrates  this  general 
argmnent  by  reference  to  his  experience  in  being  practically  compelled  to  make 
ifecial  rates  on  copper  from Butto,  Mont.,  to  enable  mines  there  to  compete  with 
the  Chile  mines  in  the  Liverpool  market.    (2ZSy  296,  286. ) 

.  Mr.  SncKNEY,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  declares  it  is 
impossible  by  any  theorv  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  just  relation  between 
charges  for  different  classes  of  freight.  Judge  Cooley  held  that  a  reasonable 
i&te  most  be  based  on  the  cost  of  carriage,  but  rates  never  have  been  so  based 
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and  never  can  be.  It  does  not  cost  more  to  haul  a  ton  of  first-class  goods  than  one 
of  fifth-class  goods,  bnt  the  rates  can  not  be  made  the  same.  Rates  mnst  be  made 
snch  in  every  case  as  to  secure  the  traffic.  It  may  be  true  that  any  x>articalar 
commodity  already  produced  must  of  necessity  be  moved  over  a  jMirticular  railroad 
and  must  pay  the  rate  fixed.  But  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  commoditv  shall 
be  produced  at  that  place.  If  rates  on  wheat  from  Dakota  be  made  so  high  that 
the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  raise  wheat  he  will  stop  raising  it.  If  a  stone  quarry 
is  discovered  the  owner  must  find  out  how  much  he  can  get  for  his  product  at 
the  markets,  and  he  will  not  quarry  stone  at  all  unless  he  can  get  railroad  rates 
such  as  to  enable  him  to  do  so  at  a  profit.  Practically,  so-called  local  rates  are 
always  competitive. 

Similarlv  it  is  impossible  to  keep  rates  fixed  x)ermanently  after  they  have  once 
been  established.  As  conditions  change,  rates  must  change  accordingly.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  fiour  shipments  from  Minneapolis,  the  rates  must  fluctoate 
frequently  with  the  price  of  flour.  The  millers  do  not  expect  to  make  a  profit  of 
more  than  two  or  three  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and  small  differences  in  frei^^ht 
rates  thus  affect  them.  If  the  freight  rates  were  uniform  the  mills  could  only  be 
run  at  occasional  seasons,  especially  since  the  mills  seldom  have  facilities  for 
storing  large  quantities  of  flour. 

The  attempt  to  maintain  steady  rates  bv  traffic  associations  has  always  failed. 
Thus  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  attempted  to  maintain  rates  on  the  trunk  lines 
from  1894  to  1898,  but  they  actually  decreased,  and  even  more  rapidly  than  during 
the  two  years  preceding  1894,  which  were  years  of  hard  times  quite  as  much  as 
those  after  1894. 

The  witness  especially  deprecates  increasing  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Ck>m- 
merce  Commission  or  of  any  other  govemmen&l  body  as  regards  rates.     (460-469. ) 

Mr.  Emerson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  says  that  special  rates  are  usually 
made  on  potatoes  and  similar  bulky  classes  of  produce.  A  uniform  classifica- 
tion is,  however,  desirable  in  those  cases  where  the  goods  are  put  under  a  ^n- 
eral  class.  The  witness  cited  instances  where  speciallow  rates  have  been  given 
on  potatoes  and  similar  products  from  the  Northwestern  States  in  view  of  heavv 
crops  or  other  special  market  conditions,  enabling  products  to  be  moved,  which 
otherwise  would  not  be.  The  volume  of  business  in  these  products  in  the  North- 
western States  is  much  larger  now  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and  the  railway 
rates  are  considerably  lower.     (484, 485. ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  the  attempt  to  fix  maxi- 
mum rates  for  an  entire  State  or  section  is  likely  to  prove  unsuccessful  on  account 
of  the  different  conditions.  Thus,  in  Illinois,  where  the  law  gives  ample  power, 
it  has  been  found  impossible  to  fix  a  maximum  rate,  in  justice  to  some  roads  and 
to  certain  conditions,  which  shall  not  be  considerably  higher  than  the  actual  rates 
fixed  by  the  railroads  in  most  other  cases.     (421.) 

Uniform  mileage  rates, — Mr.  Dousman,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  thinks  that 
freight  rates  should  be  practically  fixed,  not  changed  from  time  to  time.  It 
is  feasible  to  have  uniform  mileage  rates  between  different  places  in  the  same 

general  section  of  the  country.  Tne  witness  refers  to  the  declaration  of  the  presi- 
ent  of  a  large  Western  railroad  that  that  road  would  like  to  see  its  freight  rates 
made  permanent,  but  that  each  road  fears  that  some  other  road  will  get  the 
advantage,  and  hence  tends  to  cut  rates.     (359, 361.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
thinks  that  an  attempt  to  fix  railway  freight  rates  on  the  basis  of  mileage  would 
have  the  same  effect  upon  business  as  a  complete  revolution  in  the  customs  tariff. 
Moreover,  the  mileage  rate  would  necessarily  have  to  be  very  high  in  order  to  be 
fair  to  railroads  in  the  less  populous  sections.  The  time  when  tne  uniform  rate 
can  be  established  is  very  remote  indeed.  Crop  conditions  and  other  temporary 
circumstances  must  also  be  considered  in  making  rates.     (498, 499.) 

B.  Are  eodf  ting  ratefreaso&ableY—l.  OeiieraUy, — Mr.  Blanch ard,  late  commissioner 
of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  declares  it  is  not  true  that  American  railway  rates 
are  made  arbitrarily  or  that  they  are  excessive.  The  rates  have  been  g^reatly 
reduced  and  the  adjustments  have  been  forced  by  natural  laws  of  competition. 
There  is  no  absolute  standard  by  which  to  gauge  the  reasonableness  of  rates. 
The  success  of  American  railways  .in  competing  with  water  transportation  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  their  rates  are  exceedingly  low.     (630. ) 

Mr.  CowKN  believes  that  the  railway  rates  in  the  United  States  are,  if  anything, 
abnormally  low.  In  the  central  section  of  the  country,  he  thinks,  local  rates  are 
almost  as  low  as  through  rates.  On  the  Southern  railways  the  local  rates  are  higher, 
but  this  is  justified  by  the  sparse  population  and  li^ht  traffic.  The  great  nuning 
and  steel  industries  of  Pennsylvania  furnish  exceeoingly  dense  traffic  to  the  raif 
ways;  hence  low  local  rates  are  possible.     (818.) 
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Mr.  RiFLEY,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  says  that  the  lines  in  the 
East  are  largely  consolidated  into  a  few  hands;  in  New  England  there  are  practi- 
cally only  two  railroad  corporations,  and  yet  there  is  less  complaint  there  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Things  become  more  settled  as  a  com- 
munity becomes  older;  but  Mr.  Ripley  thinks  that  the  great  reason  for  the  tran- 
quility in  the  Eastern  States  is  that  the  -people  along  the  lines  are  interested  in 
the  railroad  properties.    (598.) 

Compared  witn  the  rates  in  the  past,  and  considering  the  improved  methods  of 
handling  business,  Mr.  Mallort  tnii]^  that  existing  rates  are  reasonable.     ( 588. ) 

Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  at  his  mill,  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  freight  paid  on 
coal  is  nine  times  its  valne  at  the  mine;  and  he  knows  of  a  mill  in  western 
Kansas  where  the  freight  paid  on  coal  is  ten  times  its  valne  at  the  mine.     (543.) 

This  question  is  also  touched  by  many  points  in  paragraph  A,  above. 

2.  Mississippi  Valley  railroads. — ^Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
points  out  that  the  statistics  show  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees 
during  the  hard  times  from  1898  to  1897  was  twice  as  great  relatively  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  average  rate  of  transpprta- 
tion  is  less  in  the  two  chief  groups  of  railways  in  that  valley  than  in  almost  any 
other  localitv.  There  were  more  oankruptcies  among  these  railways  during  the 
hard  times  than  elsewhere.  The  witness  implies  that  railway  rates  have  oeen 
unduly  reduced  in  that  section.  The  physical  condition  of  the  railroads  is  now 
as  satisfactory  as  that  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  earlier  watered  capital  has  been 
destroyed  by  reorganization.     (821 ,  322, 330. ) 

8.  Decrease  in  rates. — Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Deimrtment 
of  Agriculture,  says  that  a  careful  statistical  comparison  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  through- 
out the  coxmtry  has  declined  from  1.9  cents  in  1867  to  0.8  cent  in  1897.  The 
former  figure  is  probably  too  low,  because  statistics  were  available  only  from 
the  largest  roads,  having  the  lowest  rates.  The  average  rate  on  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  Railroad  in  1870  was  3.194  cents;  in  1897,  0.617;  on  the  Union  Pacific 
RaQroad,  3.596  cents  in  1869,  0.791  cent  in  1897;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  2.376  cents  in  1865, 1.008  in  1897.  On  the  Georgia  Railroad  the  average  rate 
iQ  1866  was  3.552  cents;  in  1897, 1.112  cents.  On  the  Louisville  and  Nashville, 
3.007  cents  in  1867,  0.791  in  1897.    All  the  figures  given  are  those  in  gold.     (108.) 

Mr.  Newcomb  refers  especially  to  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  on  grain  during 
the  past  forty  years.  The  only  case  of  increase  was  after  the  special  reduction  made 
in  1800  to  relieve  the  farmers  at  a  time  of  exceedingly  low  prices,  but  this  increase 
did  not  bring  rates  back  to  their  former  level.  The  decrease  in  rates  has  been 
greater  than  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  grain.  The  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
on  grain  in  1896  was  only  44  per  cent  as  great  as  in  the  years  1867-1872,  while 
the  average  price  of  wheat  was  67  per  cent  of  the  price  at  the  former  period,  and 
the  average  price  of  other  products  from  44  to  65  per  cent.  The  rate  for  all- 
rail  transportation  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  39  cents  in  1858,  12.5 
cents  in  1897.  The  rate  for  part-rail  and  part-water  transportation  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  was  20.76  cents  in  1868,  7.37  cents  in  1897.  In  all-water  transporta- 
tion one  bushel  of  wheat  would  pay  for  carrying  5.78  bushels  in  1868,  for  17.25 
bushels  in  1897.  The  rates  on  beef  and  Uve  stock  have  decreased  from  one-third  to 
one-half  since  1879.     ( 101 ,  108. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  also  compared  the  existing  freight  rates  with  those  at  earlier 
periods,  to  show  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  charges.  In  1873  there  were 
70,268  milea  of  railway,  and  the  average  charge  was  2.21  cents  per  ton  x>er  mile 
for  168,000,000  tons  carried.  In  1895  there  were  179,162  miles  of  railway,  and  the 
average  freight  rate  was  0.839  cent  for  763,800,000  tons. 

The  reduction  in  dividends  of  railways  also  shows  how  low  the  rates  are.  The 
dividends  per  mile  of  railway  in  1895  were  equal  to  only  40  per  cent  of  the  divi- 
dends per  mile  of  railway  in  1872.  The  gross  receipts  upon  each  ton  of  freight 
moved  in  1895  averaged  97  cents,  regardless  of  distance,  and  48  cents  was  the  aver- 
age receipt  for  each  passenger  carried.  The  dividend  payments  in  that  year 
were  only  equal  to  7.2  cents  per  ton  and  3.6  cents  per  passenger  carried.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  dividends  on  railway  capital  in  1895  was  only  1.57  per  cent,  while 
68  per  cent  of  the  entire  amount  of  capital  paid  no  dividends.     (630,  631.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  railway  rates 
have  been  reduced  through  competition  of  different  kinds  to  such  low  figures 
that  further  extensive  rate  wars  or  serious  discriminations  between  individuals 
or  places  will  practically  be  impossible.  Thus,  on  the  New  York  Central  the 
average  rate  received  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  has  been  reduced  from  1.88 
cents  in  1870  to  0.59  cent  in  1898.  These  reductions  have  been  rendered  pos- 
sible by  cheaper  cost  of  transportation,  through  use  of  larger  cars  and  engines, 
superior  rails,  etc.    (223. ) 
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4.  Foreign  freight  rates  and  service  (see  also  under  Oovemment  ownership^ 
p.  125  ff). — ^Mr.  Van  LANDING  HAM,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  does  not  believe 
that  the  freight  rates  in  this  country  are  exorbitant.  They  average  lower  than 
in  any  European  country,  although  this  is  not  true  of  local  traffic,  the  avera^^ 
being  reduced  by  the  low  rates  on  general  traffic.  ComxMtrisons  are  difficult  on 
account  of  different  methods.  Thus  in  England  transportation  covers  delivery 
to  the  place  of  business  of  the  consignee,  wages  are  very  much  higher  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe.     (201,  204.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  likewise  declares  that  railway  rates  in 
this  country  are  reasonable,  being  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Although  some  of  the  short-haul  rates  are  as  high  as  in  other  countries,  this  is 
necessitated  bv  the  small  amount  of  business.  Undoubtedly  the  long  hauls  of 
American  roads  are  one  element  in  making  the  low  rates  possible.     (278,  279.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  American  rates  are  certainly  the  lowest  prevailing 
in  any  country  and  the  service  the  quickest  and  best.    In  1886  a  British  writer 

gointed  out  that  the  freight  rate  on  grain  and  flour  from  Liverpool  to  Birming- 
am,  97  miles,  was  $8.01  per  ton,  while  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York, 
1,000 'miles,  was  $5.60  per  ton.  Another  English  writer,  in  1886,  said  that  the 
average  ton-mile  rate  on  English  roads  was  probably  not  under  3  cents,  which 
was  three  times  the  amount  charged  on  the  principal  American  lines.    (630, 631.) 

Mr.  Stone  believes  that  the  facilities  for  the  transi)ortation  of  persons  and  of 
property  are  much  better  in  this  country  than  elsewhere  and  tnat  the  time  of 
travel  is  shorter  here  and  the  regnilarity  of  service  is  greater.  A  commission 
from  the  Continent,  which  came  here  not  many  years  ago  to  investigate  the 
matter,  reported  that  railroad  travel  here  is  much  faster.  Mr.  Stone  admits  that 
the  fairest  comparison  would  be  one  between  our  railroads  as  a  whole  and  the 
railroad  service  as  a  whole  in  western  Europe,  and  that  he  has  not  seen  a  com- 
parison made  upon  this  line.  He  believes  that  there  are  more  miles  of  road  to 
the  square  mile  in  England  and  western  Europe,  and  that  discriminations  are  not 
a  serious  question  there,  as  they  are  here.     (586,  538.) 

C.  Pabliostion  of  tarifb. — Professor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Newcomb  both  declare  that 
publicity  of  railway  rates  is  the  first  requisite  of  regulation.  Books  and  accounts 
should  be  subject  to  inspection,  on  account  of  the  essentially  public  nature  of 
railway  business.     (62,100.) 

Mr.  MORTON  thinks  that  the  requirement  that  railways  shall  poet  their  rates 
conspicuously  in  every  office  is  a  good  deal  of  a  farce  and  causes  unnecessary 
trouble  and  expense.  Not  one  intelligent  man  out  of  a  hundred  can  ascertain 
from  the  published  tariffs  any  one  rate  within  probably  24  hours.  It  might  be 
possible  to  publish  rates  clearly  if  the  attempt  were  not  made  to  include  so  many 
stations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  requirement  that  rates  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  eminently  desirable  and  has  proved  bene- 
ficial. The  publication  of  passenger  rates  as  distinguished  from  freight  rates  is 
desirable  and  not  unduly  complicated.     (491 ,  493. ) 

Mr.  Stickney  says  that  while  it  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act  that  tariffs  of  local  rates  and  also  of  joint  rates  should  be  posted  in  such  a 
way  that  the  ordinary  shipper  can  himself  ascertain  the  rates  in  any  particular 
instance,  the  actual  carrying  out  of  this  requirement  is  imx>ossible.  There  are 
such  innumerable  railway  stations  and  commodities  that  it  would  require  several 
billions  of  rates  to  make  a  coinplete  tariff.  Several  years  ago  the  Western  rail- 
wajrs  showed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their  printed  tariffs,  each 
having  volumes  as  large  as  a  small  trunk,  and  although  they  admitted  that  the 
ordinary  man  could  not  ascertain  the  legal  rate  by  inspecting  these  tariffs,  the 
commission  did  not  attempt  to  require  anything  further.  The  witness  presumes 
that  the  tariffs  filed  by  his  own  comx)any  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion include  5,000  or  6,000  sheets.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  ordinary  man 
usually  learns  the  rates  on  standard  products  from  his  own  local  station  to  t^e 
leadingmarkets.     (458, 459.) 

Mr.  BIRD,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  in  reply  to  these  statements  of  Mr.  Stickney,  says  that  the  publication 
of  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  decidedly  beneficial. 
The  Western  railroads  as  a  rule  maintain  agencies  in  Washington  esx>ecially  to 
examine  the  tariffs  of  other  roads.  The  courts  hold  that  no  tariff  can  be  intro- 
duced as  evidence  in  a  suit  unless  it  has  been  duly  filed  with  the  commiBsion 
according  to  the  law.     (477.) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  does  not 
believe  that  published  tariffs  are  so  complicated  that  experienced  shippers  and 
railway  officers  can  not  find  the  rates  by  means  of  them.  There  is  not  a  large 
shipping  finu  in  Chicago,  for  example,  which  does  not  keep  tariff  rates  in  its 
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office.  Most  of  the  large  shippers  have  special  traffic  managers  to  look  after  such 
matters.     (674.) 

D.  GlAMiftcation  of  freight— 1.  General  principleif. — ^Mr.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the 
Western  Classiiication  Committee,  explains  that  classification  is  the  basis  of 
freight  rates.  When  an  article  is  presented  for  shipment  the  classification  is 
examined  and  the  rate  ax)on  the  article  is  determined  by  the  class  to  which  it  is 
assigned.  Balk  and  value  are  the  two  controlling  featrires  in  the  classification 
of  freight.  Value  determines  what  an  article  will  stand;  bulk  represents  the 
accommodation  furnished  by  the  carrier.  Probably  the  greater  quantity  of 
freight  consists  of  articles  which  are  shipj)ed  at  commodity  rates  outside  of  the 
clarification,  such  as  wheat,  coal,  i)ork.  etc.     (568,  569.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  states  that  classifi- 
cation is  based  on  value,  bulk,  and  risk.  The  question  what  an  article  is  able  to 
stand,  in  view  of  its  value,  is  also  taken  into  consideration.     (504.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  or  Philadelphia,  con- 
siders that  the  classification  of  the  goods  is  the  basis  of  the  power  of  the  railroad*^ 
in  influencing  commodities.  The  railways  at  present  can  fix  the  final  classific  i- 
tion  of  any  commodity,  and  there  is  no  redress  except  by  appeal  to  the  committee 
of  officials  which  makes  the  classification.     ( 191 . ) 

2.  Classification  committees. — Mr.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the  Western  Classifica- 
tion Committee,  states  that  this  committee  establishes  the  freight  classification  for 
the  roads  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  coast.  The  committee  is  composed  of  a 
delegate  from  each  road,  usually  the  assistant  freight  agent,  sometimes  the  general 
freight  agent  or  the  traffic  agent,  sometimes  the  commercial  and  general  agent. 
The  by-laws  of  the  committee  provide  for  two  meetings  each  year;  but  it  is  usually 
necessary  to  have  an  extra  meeting.  The  chairman  presides  at  meetings,  decides 
questions  on  the  construction  of  the  classification  in  the  intervals  between  meet- 
ings, and  rules  upon  new  articles  presented  for  classification  which  are  not  already 
provided  for.  Changes  are  constantly  made  at  the  semiannual  meetings,  but  they 
are  not  very  numerous.  All  rulings  are  operative  on  the  roads  in  the  territory 
as  soon  as  published.     (567, 568. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  states  that  shippers  have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the 
Western  Classification  CJommittee,  in  person  or  by  attorney,  and  presenting  their 
cases.  He  thinks  that  shipx)ers  are  generally  satisfied  with  their  privileges  in 
respect  to  the  presentation  of  their  desires  before  the  Western  Classification  Com- 
mittee.    (570.) 

Mr.  Bird  says  that  business  men  and  others  wishing  changes  in  classifications 
are  permitted  to  appear  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Western  Classification 
Committee  during  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  association  itself.  This 
subcommittee  passes  on  the  questions  submitted  in  part  and  submits  the  others 
in  due  form  to  the  association.  Requests  for  changes  are  usually  made  by  those 
who  hope  to  get  some  special  advantage  for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others. 
(478.) 

Mr.  Tucker  says  that  the  Eastern  Classification  Committee  is  composed  of  6 
members  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  and  9  others;  15  in  all.     (558. ) 

3.  Uniformity  of  classification. — Mr.  Newcomb  savs  that  there  are  at  present 
three  more  or  less  uniform  systems  of  classification  of  freight  in  this  country— one 
in  the  Northern  and  Central  States  (the  Official),  one  in  the  Western  States,  and 
one  in  the  South.  These  classifications  differ  in  important  respects,  a  thin^  which 
is  justified  by  the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  products  chiefly  hauled.  A 
muform  classification  for  through  fi*eight  would  be  desirable,  but  there  would 
be  too  many  exceptions  as  to  local  traffic.  (100. ) 

Mr.  Reaqan  says  that  the  State  of  Texas  has  adopted  practically  the  Western 
classification,  but  has  prohibited  the  railways  from  making  certain  reservations 
exempting  themselves  from  liability.     ( 350 . ) 

Mr.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the  Western  Classification  Committee,  says  there  are 
three  principal  classifications  in  the  United  States— the  Official,  which  covers  the 
territOTy  east  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio;  the 
Southern,  which  governs  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  West- 
em,  which  governs  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast.  If  freight  is  shipped 
from  New -York  into  the  territory  of  the  Western  classification,  through  Chi- 
ago,  it  is  rebiDed  under  the  Western  classification.  This  is  not  uniformly 
true,  however.  For  instance,  freight  from  points  east  of  Chicago  consigned  tJ) 
St.  Paul  or  Mississippi  River  points  goes  through  on  the  Eastern  classification. 
Mr.  Ripley  does  not  think  that  difference  of  classification  is  a  source  ot  much 
inconvenience  to  the  shipper.  It  does,  however,  produce  some  unjust  discrimina- 
tion between  places.  For  instance,  a  shipper  in  Chicago,  sending  to  St.  Paul  or  to 
Miadaaippi  River  points,  is  likely  to  be  at  some  disadvantage  as  compared  with  an 
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Eastern  shipper  sending  similar  goods  to  the  same  points.  This  is  because  the 
Eastern  cla^fication  is .  upon  the  whole ,  somewhat  lower  than  the  Western.  Many 
complaints  on  the  part  of  shippers  arise  from  these  differences  of  classification, 
and  often  delay  is  caused  in  the  delivery  of  freight.  The  witness  has  not  known 
of  any  suit  arising  from  such  a  cause. 

In  niinois  there  is  a  classification  framed  by  the  Illinois  board  of  railway  and 
warehouse  commissioners.  Of  course  this  applies  only  to  business  wholly  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.     (568, 569. ) 

Mr.  Bi&D,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  explains  the  reason 
why  the  Eastern  or  Official  classification  has  been  applied  by  the  Western  rail- 
roads as  far  as  the  Mississippi  River.  It  was  used  by  the  railroads  running  directly 
from  Eastern  x)oints  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and  roads  from  Chicago  were  forced 
to  adopt  the  same  classification  on  through  traffic  in  order  to  compete  in  hand- 
ling the  fifoods.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  the  witness  found  that  whisky  was  being 
shipped  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Paul  at  less  than  the  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  St. 
Paul,  whisky  being  fourth  or  fifth  class  at  Cincinnati  and  first  class  under  the 
Western  classification. 

The  witness  was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  attempted  to  establish 
uniform  classification  throughout  the  country.  Each  section  has  made  its  classi- 
fication with  a  view  to  promoting  business  and  building  up  manufacturing  in  its 
own  territory.  Consequently  each  section  must  vield  something  to  the  other  to 
secure  uniformity;  it  is  a  matter  of  giving  and  taking.  This  committee  prepared 
a  classification  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  roads  west  of  Chicago  and  by  several 
Eastern  lines,  but  it  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  one  or  two  of  the  trunk  lines. 
Even  if  this  uniform  classification  had  been  adopted,  special  conmiodity  rates  on 
grain,  lumber,  coal,  etc.,  would  still  have  been  permitted,  just  as  they  are  at 
present.     (477,478.) 

Mr.ENAPP,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  believes  that  uniform 
classification  of  freip^ht  under  public  authority  would  lessen  discriminations  and 
be  generally  beneficial.  The  oesirabilit^  of  uniformity  comes  not  so  much  from 
the  difference  in  absolute  expense  of  shipment  of  a  given  commodity  under  dif- 
ferent classifications  as  from  the  fact  that  its  relation  to  competing  commodities 
is  largely  determined  by  classification.  Thus  the  differences  in  rates  between 
wheat  and  flour,  referred  to  in  another  connection,  are  exceedingly  important  in 
their  influence  upon  the  milling  business.     (142.) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis. ,  a  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements, 
testifies  that  he  has  suffered  serious  injustice  as  a  result  of  the  differences  between 
the  existing  classifications.  For  instance,  under  the  Official  classification,  which 
rules  in  Michigan,  certain  sizes  of  packages  of  vehicles  are  shipped  as  first  class. 
Under  the  Western  classification,  which  governs  in  Wisconsm,  practically  all 
vehicles,  except  those  of  large  and  bulky  structure,  are  shipped  at  li  times  first 
class.  The  classification  at  the  initial  pomt  of  shipment  controls  the  rate  to  des- 
tination. From  this  it  results  that  while  a  shipper  of  vehicles  in  Wisconsin  has 
to  pay  li  times  first-class  rates,  a  shipper  in  Michigan  can  reach  the  same  noints 
by  payment  of  first-class  rates  only.  Again,  trouble  arises  from  the  dinerent 
requirements  as  to  packing.  Under  the  Official  classification  cutters  may  be 
shipped  in  crates,  set  up,  with  the  bows  projecting,  and  without  wrapping  the  pro- 

J'ecting  x>arts ;  under  the  Western  classification  the  bows  must  be  wrapped  or  a 
dgher  rate  is  charged.  The  railroad  companies  have  also  made  a  special  ruling 
on  buggies,  which  enables  the  Michigan  manufacturers  and  the  manufacturers  in 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Racine  to  ship  vehicles  to  Iowa  points  at  a  rate  that  is 
sometimes  even  less  than  the  first-class  rate.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  obliged  to  pajr  li 
times  first  class  on  the  same  commodity  to  the  same  points.  He  considers  this  a 
gross  injustice.  He  admits  that  there  might  be  a  puiicular  instance  in  which  a 
strictly  uniform  classification  might  work  hardship,  but,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  he  believes  that  the  uniform  classification  would  be  the  proper  and  right 
thing.  He  does  not  think  that  unif ormity  of  classification  can  be  hoped  for  exoept 
through  governmental  action.     (548.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  states  further  that  the  manufacturers  in  the  West  are  dependent 
on  commodity  rates  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  compete  with  manufacturers 
farther  east.  He  finds,  however,  that  his  own  town  is  put  at  a  disadvantage  in 
respect  to  these  rates  as  compared  with  St.  Paul.  The  commodity  rate  on  the 
witness's  raw  material,  mostly  iron  and  steel,  is  about  one-half  of  the  rate  from 
Chicago  to  St.  Paul  on  the  finished  product,  but  as  it  takes  about  two  carloads  of 
raw  material  in  the  rough  to  make  one  of  finished  product,  this  amounts  to  a  dis- 
crimination against  La  Crosse.     (550.) 

Mr.  RiPLBY  is  in  favor  of  a  uniform  classification  of  freight  for  the  whole 
United  States.    It  should  be  framed  by  the  railroads.    The  roads  made  an 
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attempt  some  years  ago  to  frame  such  a  classification,  and  practically  agreed 
npon  it;  bnt  the  agreement  failed  through  the  objection  of  a  few  roads.  The 
objecting  roads  were  principally  in  the  East,  although  some  of  the  Pacific  coast 
lines  also  objected.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  trend  of  the  changes  which  are 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Western  classification  is  toward  nnirormity.  The 
framing  of  a  classification  is  a  very  complicated  matter,  and  it  is  doubtfnl  whether 
one  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  give  general  satisfac- 
tion, at  least  at  first.  The  classification  which  all  the  roads  drew  up  some 
time  ago,  however,  would  be  available  as  a  basis.  The  witness  would  not  antici- 
pate any  injury  to  the  roads  by  a  classification  framed  by  the  commission  alter 
a  full  hearine^.  It  is  perhax>s  hiurdly  x>ossible  that  a  uniform  classification  will  be 
attained,  unless  the  framing  of  one  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  or  it  is  made  mandatory  upon  the  railroads  to  frame  one. 
(568-570.) 

Mr.  MoBTON  believes  that  the  universal  classification  is  very  desirable.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  with  a  view  to  such  classification. 
The  attemx>t  failed,  because  men  in  different  sections  desired  different  classifica- 
tions on  account  of  the  commodities  most  largely  carried  in  their  sections.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  r^dlroads  and  of  the  public  that 
some  commission,  perhaps  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  should  fix  a  uniform  classification.  It  would  stUl  be  possible  for 
different  rates  to  be  made  upon  the  same  classification,  and  for  special  com- 
modity rates  to  be  made  as  at  present.     (491 ,  496, 497. ) 

Mr.  iNOALiS,  of  the  Chesax)eake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  differences  in  classifi- 
cation cause  an  immense  amount  of  trouble.  He  thinks  that  uniform  classifica- 
tion would  not  necessitate  making  the  same  rates  in  every  section.     (300. ) 

Mr.  Blanch ARD,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  declares 
that  he  is  in  favor  of  uniform  classification  so  far  as  it  is  practicable.  The  railways 
themselves  ought  to  formulate  classifications.  Assignment  of  articles  to  classes 
is  a  very  important  element  in  deciding  what  the  rate  on  those  classes  shall  be,  and 
the  railways  should  determine  these  classes  for  the  same  reason  that  they  should 
determine  the  original  rates.  It  might  be  wise  to  permit  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  order  the  railroads  to  adopt  a  uniform  classification  by  a  certain 
date,  leaving  it  to  the  railways  themselves  to  work  out  the  classification.  In  case 
of  failure  to  adopt  a  classification,  the  commission  might  perhaps  put  one  in 
force. 

At  the  same  time  the  importance  of  uniform  classification,  Mr.  Blanchard  thinks, 
has  been  overestimated.  Its  adoption  would  not  stop  discriminations.  The  chief 
advantage  would  be  in  securing  unbroken  through  rates.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  uniform  classification.  Despite  these  difficulties, 
however,  the  number  of  classes  has  been  greatly  reduced,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
classifications.  The  eastward  tariffs  of  the  Central  Traffic  Association  formerly 
ootntained  13  classes;  these  have  been  merged  into  6,  exclusive  of  commodity 
rates.    (683,676,677.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  further  that  there  are  many  reasons  which  warrant  differ- 
ences in  charges  and  in  classifications  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  In  a 
section  where  there  is  a  large  and  regtJar  traffic  in  some  one  commodity,  such  as 
cotton,  live  stock,  or  manufactured  products,  it  is  proper  that  a  lower  rate  should 
be  made  on  that  commodity  than  in  a  section  where  the  traffic  is  very  light. 
Thus,  the  large  concentration  of  manufacturing  industries  in  New  England 
justifies  lower  rates  on  manufactured  products  nrom  that  section  than  in  the 
regions  where  manufactures  are  little  developed.  Other  items  in  the  classification 
must  be  affected  by  canal,  ocean,  and  river  transix)rtation.  This  is  especially 
true  as  to  transcontinental  traffic.  On  account  of  the  numerous  influences 
which  affect  the  transportation  of  commodities  m  different  sections,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  special  commodity  rates  intermediate  between  the  various  classes.  It  is 
desirable  that  these  should  be  reduced  in  number  as  far  as  possible,  but  they  can 
not  be  entirely  done  away.  Moreover,  to  establish  uniform  classification  for 
interstate  traffic  would  also  necessitate  chan^  in  regard  to  State  traffic.  The 
present  classifications  have  been  adopted  in  view  of  the  circumstances  and  con- 
mtions  in  their  respective  regions.  The  system  of  freight  classification  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is,  roughly  speaking,  similar  to  that  in  this 
coontrvr.    (63d-634.) 

Mr.  V ANLANDiNOHAM,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 
does  not  think  that  a  uniform  classification  by  statute  is  advisable  or  even  pgks- 
sible  witiiout  many  exceptions  of  particular  commodities.  The  territory  in 
which  an  article  is  product  in  large  quantities  must  naturally  have  a  lower  rate 
on  that  article  to  the  central  market  than  prevails  in  temtorieB  where  it  is  carried 
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in  small  qiiaiititi<^  Waur  tranyportatv 41  ah**  mftkm  modificatftooA  in  cL 
tioDS  neccaBary-  ^^  Pac*iti<*  r'Hi/H  traffic^  th^-rv  an>  ntfttrly  1,500  ezceptkHis  to 
the  f^eneral  cUMfii-atiomi.  Th**  r<ti]wmy«  t'rj*-iu^lT*-<  an?  nee^ng  anifomiitT  in 
claftdficatioii  aa  rapidly  ar*  (Pf*«<iM*'.  Tfar-r*-  w^-xv  fully  SO  diiferent  claastfica- 
tions  fifteen  y<^an  »go.  Th*f  cuw«'^^*at:<>n  «.  >nunitt*'^«  of  tlie  different  aectioiis 
meet  yearly,  and  often  have  hnndr^L^  <  >f  ap;lK-4iti«  tu»  ft»r  change*.  One  difficnlty 
enoonntered  by  the  rail  way  *«  in  tr3rin>;  to  ^»'t  nniform  clattdfication.  which  wcnild 
alfloarii^  in  tnrinj^r  ^o  fix  a  niiif«»rm  rl^<s*^ih<\ir.<»n  by  national  anthortty,  grnws 
ont  of  the  ck^tnficatimut  |ir*-«4'nliKil  un  \t^r:\  nliir  o«nimudities  for  traffic  within 
varions  States  by  rtatnt^^  **f  tb.i«*-  S:-»t»-^.  a>  in  Elm-.i* 

The  OflScial  cla«»^ificati'»ii  ha;*  **u\y  >ix  <  l.&^^*^:  the*  Wt^tem  i»  mnch  higher  00 
general  merchandise,  and  lower  011  the  pr  Hlai-t^  ^if  the  o>antTT;  the  Soathem  is 
more  •  hu^ly  based  *m  qnaTiritie»  than  on  the  valae  of  guo^  cm  account  of 
water  competition.     <  2* ri-'^  M . » 

Mr.  Spo'CER.  pre?iident  f»f  the  .Smthtrn  Railwaty.WheTfs  that  greater  onif arm- 
ity  of  cla>«ification  tlian  now  exi>t^  L<^  d'-^irahle.  but  re^^ard  nxusx  always  be  giT«fi 
t(>  the  different  conditi(»ii.*i  in  diffen-nt  heetiou>.  ChL^^ification  amounts  to  the 
fixing  of  rates.  Many  art  it*  l*-^  have  l»»^n  tak^-n  out  «»f  the  regular  classes  and 
given  special  commoditv  rat»-s.  T\.n>  in  th»-  Stat*  "»f  Alalttma  as  s«x>n  art  the  inm 
business  was  introduce<l  and  lar^fiy  dt-vel  ,im'*\  it  ItHt-ame  absolutely  nei^essarv  to 
make  a  special  c<»nimo<lity  rate  for  iron,  Mirh  as«  wa**  n«»i  nei*eK$sary  before.  iThe 
railway  must  thus  alway^  consider  h^-al  o>n«i::ion^.  miL^t  take  int4»  account  the 
markets  to  which  IcK'al  priMlncts  van  ui».  and  the  pritvs  which  can  be  obtained. 
While  the  original  theory  in  tixin^  ('la»iti<-ati>>n  was  i»ri»ltably  to  impose  all  the 
traffic  would  bear,  the  methtxl  is  now  to  cou&tantly  whittle  away  rates  according 
to  constantly  chanKing  condition^.     ,  277.  • 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  i  )hio.  think>  that  uniftirmity  in  classification 
is  out  of  the  question  for  a  coimtrv  no  lanre  and  with  ^t  great  a  traffic  as  the 
United  States.  Bat  the  railways  tliem^lve>  are  tending  to  sectire  imiformity  as 
far  as  possible.     (217.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  pr«*ident  of  the  New  York  CV-ntral.  does  not  tmderstand  all  of 
the  reasons  for  diffe^ence^  in  the  rla>»Mtioati«  ai  of  r«  inmi<«hties  in  different  sections 
of  the  crmntry,  but  admits  tliat  there  are  <htT♦•r^♦m'e^  in  conditions.     (337.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Leairne.  lielieves  that  on  the  whole  a 
uniform  system  thr<mghout  the  countr>*  would  U»  ver>'  d(*sirable.  although  it 
would  take  a  considerable  tiinr  and  uiurh  lalior  to  prejiare  <»ne,  and  although  there 
are  often  reasons  why  chkv*»ilications  ^hould  differ  s«»uiewliat  in  different  territory. 
At  present,  tmder  the  three  claK^iifications  whieh  prevail  in  different  sections,  tfie 
shipper,  who  can  not  Ik*  familiar  %vith  them  all.  or  even  with  a  single  classification, 
on  account  of  its  complexity,  does  not  know  wh»*n  he  sIhiis^mkIs  what  the  freight 
to  some  distant  point  will  be.  Ship|HTs  tlH'ni>**lve>.  rather  than  buyers,  usually 
determine  the  route  of  shipment.  The  \vitn«'ss  l)elieve>  that,  individually,  railroads 
do  not  depart  materially  from  the  general  chussitication  adopted  for  their  respective 
sections  of  the  country.     (VM.) 

B.  If  iseeUaasons  qQMtians.—l .  Through  freight  m/cj*.— Mr.  Blanchabd  testifies  that 
through  freight  rates  and  fares  were  formerly  made  by  adding  up  th©  various 
local  rates  with  the  terminal  charges,  etc.  The  rules  and  resnonsibilitiee  of  the 
different  carriers  forming  the  links  in  the  through  lines  were  dissimilar  and  even 
clashing.  Transfers  were  numerous  and  the  time  of  through  transit  very  long. 
At  present  through  routes  have  Ix^n  arranged  either  by  actual  consohdation 
of  ownership  or  by  joint  agreements  of  different  kinds,  ani  now  more  and  better 
through  rout<'s  are  offered  to  shipiiers  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  Ihe 
result  has  been  e<'onomical  to  the  railroads  in  car  supply  and  return  loads,  and 
advantageous  to  the  general  public  in  quicker  time  and  lower  charges.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pass  laws  to  induce  railways  to  make  proper  through  connections. 
The  self-interest  of  the  carriers  themselves  will  regulate  the  matter.  At  present 
any  road,  which  can  offer  reasonable  facilities  and  which  will  divide  ch«*gea  as 
satisfactorily  as  existing  connecting  lines,  can  usually  set'ure  through  rates  from 
any  important  railroad  connecting  with  it.  It  is  true  that  railways  sometimes 
have  preferen(!^*s  for  particular  roads.  Thus  a  group  of  roads  under  common 
ownership  will  naturally  tend  to  prefer  one  another  in  their  shipments.  So,  too, 
if  one  coimecting  line  has  a  reputation  for  demoralizing  rates  and  injuring  both 
shippers  and  carriers  it  will  naturally  be  less  favored  than  more  conservative 
lines.     (627.632.) 

2.  Fast  freight  lines.— Mr.  Newcomb.  of  the  Department  of  Agricnltore,  says  that 
there  are  many  lines  of  freight  cars  going  bv8i)ecial  names  which  traverse  twoor 
more  lines  of  railways.  Their  purpose  is  to  secure  a  reputation  or  trade  name  for 
throtigh  traffic.    Through  traffic  arrangements  of  some  sort  are  absolutely  < 
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tlal.  There  were  formerly  some  fast-freight  lines  which  were 
separate  from  the  railways,  bat  the  Empire  Line  and  the  Merchants'  I)espatchare 
the  only  ones  of  this  kind  now.  Others  are  merely  cooperative  arrangements 
among  connecting  roads.  Each  pnts  in  a  nnmber  of  cars  and  pajrs  expenses  and 
divides  receipts  in  pronortion  to  its  mileage.  The  railway  companies  consider  the 
separate ,  incorporatea  fast-freight  lines  disadvantageous .     ( 98. ) 

3.  Competition  of  Canadian  railroads  (see  also  under  Grain  shipments),— 
Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  com- 
plains of  the  fact  tnat  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  is  permitted  to  carry  freight 
from  one  State  in  our  Union  to  another  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
especisJly  of  the  fact  that  it  demands  that  the  American  transcontinental  lines  shall 
charge  10  per  cent  higher  i-ates  than  the  Canadian  road.  He  thinks  that  this  prac- 
tice snoula  be  prohibited  by  law.    (492. ) 

Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  referred  to  the  practice 
of  permitting  goods  to  be  carried  by  the  Canadian  railways  from  one  part  of  the 
Umted  States  to  another  in  bond.  The  practice  is  opposed  by  those  railways  which 
do  not  participate  in  the  traffic  brought  by  the  Canadian  roads. 

4.  Eseport  of  Imtter  and  cheese.— Mv.  Kennard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg 
Board,  says  that  the  export  trade  in  butter  and  cheese  is  quite  large,  amounting 
to  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  but  that  it  is  hindered  by  lack  of  shipping  facilities 
and  is  not  increasing  in  amount.  There  is  only  one  steamship  line  from  New 
York  which  will  carry  shipments  of  butter,  and  the  freight  rates  on  this  line  are 
almost  prohibitive.  Chicago  dealers  ship  largely  by  way  of  Montreal,  the  freight 
rate  being  only  about  one-half  that  from  New  York.  Owing  to  these  lower 
Canadian  rates  the  exportation  of  butter  and  cheese  has  developed  enormously, 
although  the  witness  does  not  know  how  far  the  statistics  distinguish  between 
the  product  made  in  Canada  and  that  shipped  through  Canada  from  the  United 
States.  The  shipments  of  cheese  from  Montreal  from  May  1, 1899,  to  November 
1, 1890,  were  about  seven  times  as  great  as  those  from  New  York,  and  the  ship- 
ments of  butter  about  four  times  as  great.  The  Canadian  steamers  would  only 
take  Aimerican  products  when  they  can  not  get  the  products  of  their  own 
country,  and  they  keep  their  freight  rooms  open,  excluding  American  products, 
up  to  within  tibree  da^s  of  sailing.  Mr.  Kennard  thinks  that  American  shipping 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  remedy  this  difficulty.     (368.) 

5.  Weight  of  shtpments.'—Mr,  Emerson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  says  that 
shippers  of  bulk  vegetables,  especially  potatoes,  frequently  have  diiflculty  on 
account  of  the  apparent  shrinkage  in  weights.  Where  these  dealers  ship  to  other 
persons  the  lack  of  proper  supervision  by  the  railroad  over  the  discharge  of  the 
freight  sometimes  permits  part  of  the  goods  to  be  taken  away,  either  by  accident 
or  intentionally,  without  bein^  weighed.  The  goods  are  paid  for  by  the  discharge 
weight.  In  other  cases  on  shipments  made  to  the  dealer  the  car  is  found  to  con- 
tain less  weight  than  the  amotmt  billed  by  the  person  loading  it,  but  the  consignee 
is  compelled  to  pay  freight  at  the  higher  rate.  In  the  case  of  potatoes  there  is 
naturally  a  slight  shrinkage,  chiefly  due  to  the  evaporation  of  moisture,  but  it 
should  not  exceed  two  per  cent,  whereas  some  of  the  discrepancies  which  the 
witness  has  met  with  have  been  much  larger.  The  difficulty  of  lack  of  super- 
vision over  the  discharge  of  cars  is  found  chiefly  in  medium-sized  markets.  The 
witness  thinks  it  would  be  possible  for  the  railroads  to  exercise  proper  supervision 
without  employing  many  more  men;  at  any  rate,  shippers  would  be  willing  topay 
for  necessary  sux>ervision.  Where  potatoes  and  siznuar  articles  are  shipped  in 
barrels  inst^sKl  of  in  bulk,  little  difficulty  occurs. 

In  this  connection  the  witness  declares  that  the  track  scales  used  by  the  rail- 
ways are  often  inaccurate.  He  has  weighed  the  same  car  on  the  same  day  on  the 
scales  of  two  different  railroads  at  St.  Paul  and  found  a  difference  or  nearly 
3,500  pounds.  (480-486.) 

Mr.  KENNARD  says  that  great  inconvenience  is  caused  to  dealers  by  the  differ- 
ent weights  fixed  for  bushels  of  different  products  in  the  various  States.  Sales  of 
all  sorts  of  products  should,  if  possible,  be  made  by  weight  instead  of  measure. 
(3(».) 

6.  Perishable  prodtuits. — Mr.  Kennard,  vice-president  of  the  butter  and  egg 
board,  successor  of  the  Chicago  Produce  Exchange,  says  that  that  board  meets 
daily  to  give  opinions  and  to  vote  on  the  market  price  of  butter  and  eggs  and  to 
consider  the  interests  of  business.  Many  of  the  members  are  interested  in  the 
handling  of  other  perishable  farm  products.  There  are  about  200  or  250  firms  in 
Chicago  in  these  general  lines.  These  dealers  use  refrigerator  cars  largely,  and 
are  charged  very  high  rates.  In  the  case  of  fruit  products,  for  example,  in  addi- 
tion to  an  extra  freight  rate  for  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  there  is  a  charge  for 
icing,  which  the  dealers  think  should  be  omitted.    (363.) 
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Mr.  Emerson  complains  that  the  increase  of  the  minimum  carload  of  fruit  from 
20,000  i>onnds  to,  he  thinks,  26,000,  compels  the  loading  of  cars  almost  or  quite  to 
the  roof.  The  result  is  injurious  to  the  product,  because  of  the  generation  of  heat 
and  of  its  tendency  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  car.  Potatoes  are  often  injured  from 
the  same  cause.     (482, 483. ) 

7.  Terminal  charges,  live  stock,  Chicago, — ^Mr.  Mallort  states  that  a  charge 
of  $2  per  car  on  live  stock  sent  to  the  Union  stock  yards  at  Chicago  was  added 
to  the  regular  tariff  on  June  1, 1894,  and  is  still  collected  by  all  roads.  The  excuse 
for  the  imposition  was  that  on  the  same  day  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Transit 
Oomx>any,  which  owns  tracks  in  and  about  the  stock  yards,  imposed  a  trackage 
charee  of  80  cents  per  car  upon  most  of  the  roads  and  $1. 50  per  car  ui>on  others, 
whicn  used  the  company's  tracks  for  a  longer  distance.  This  is  aside  from  the 
charge  made  to  stock  owners  by  the  stock-^ard  company  for  feed  and  yardage. 
By  the  decision  of  various  courts  and  commissions,  the  terminal  facilities  must  oe 
furnished  by  the  railroads  and  must  be  included  in  their  rate.  Consequently  any 
charge  for  them  must  be  entirely  separate  from  the  charges  which  shippers  have 
to  pay  to  the  stock-yards  company.  The  livenstock  exchange  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  niinois  BcMSird  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  and  obtained  a  decision  that 
the  terminal  charge  was  unjust,  unreasonable,  and  illegal.  The  matter  was  after- 
wards  taken  to  the  United  States  court  in  Chicago  and  a  aiTnilAr  decision  was 
obtained;  the  railroads  were  ordered  to  desist  from  making  the  charge,  and  they 
did  so  until  the  court  of  appeals  reversed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court  on  a 
technicality.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  commission,  after  a  full  investigation,  ordered  the  railroads  to  cease  collect- 
ing the  charge.  The  railroads  refused  to  obey  the  order.  The  commission 
appealed  to  the  United  States  court  to  enforce  the  decision,  and  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Mallory's  testimony  the  court  had  the  case  under  advisement. 

The  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  which  is  the  largest  association  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  and  is  composed  largely  of  Texas,  Montana,  and  other  range  people, 
has  joined  the  Chicago  live-stock  men  in  their  fight.     (587,  588.) 

8.  Chicago  Belt  Railroad. — Mr.  Greelet  says  that  tne  usual  charge  for  trans- 
ferring grain  around  the  Chicago  Belt  Railroad  is  about  |3  per  car,  vmichhe  con- 
siders excessive.  He  does  not  mow  concerning  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  regard  to  this  railroad.     (381.) 

Mr.  y  ANLANDiNOH  AM  refers  to  the  abuse  of  the  belt-line  system  around  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  making  discriminations  in  favor  of  that  city  and  of  particular 
shippers.  The  allowances  made  by  the  trunk  lines  to  the  belt  lines  for  handling 
their  cars  have  been  so  lar^e  that  the  belt  lines  have  been  able  to  make  large 
rebates.  The  belt  lines  claimed  not  to  be  amenable  to  the  interstate-commerce 
act.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  however,  has  ruled  against  this 
practice.     (208,209.) 

9.  Furnishing  of  cars. — Mr.  Callaway  states  that  his  own  and  other  railways 
sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  furnish  cars  to  shippers  promptly.  He  admits  that 
railways  ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  tneir  customers,  but  declares  that 
the  inequalit>r  of  the  business  at  different  times  makes  complete  supply  of  the 
demand  occasionally  impossible.     (232. ) 

10.  Express  conipunies,— In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  the  earnings  of  the  express  companies  are  not  increasing  relatively  to  those 
of  railways,  especially  those  of  the  fast  freight  trains  which  the  railways  are 
running.  He  believes  that  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
panies amount  to  only  about  1  i)er  cent  of  the  freight  receipts.     (801.) 

11.  Freight  bureaus.— Kr.  Kelley,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Freight  (Jommissioners,  and  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  Le^^e  of 
Philadelphia,  testifies  that  there  are  about  25  freight  bureaus  in  the  different 
States  similar  to  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelpnia.  This  consists  of  mer- 
chants organized  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  mercantile  interests  of  the 
city  by  securing  fair  rates  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  city.  The  freight 
bureau  acts  as  the  mediator  between  the  transportation  companies  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  in  case  of  grievances,  and  also  furnishes  advice  to  shippers. 
The  Philadelphia  bureau,  for  example,  has  presented  a  number  of  grievances  and 
has  succeedea  in  having  Philadelphia  shippers  and  merchants  placed  on  a  parity 
with  those  of  other  cities.  The  railwav  companies  usually  give  fair  consideration 
to  questions  raised  bv  these  bureaus,  knowing  that  they  represent  probably  the 
major  proportion  of  the  shipping  interests  of  their  respective  cities,  and  that  they 
are  familiar  with  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  National  Association  of  Freight  Commissioners  has  for  its  purpose  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  transportation  of  a  national  character,  the  presentation 
of  resolutions  to  Congress,  etc.    It  has  an  executive  committee,  which  takes  up 
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important  matters  dnring  the  intervals  between  the  national  conyentions.     (185, 
187, 193.) 

Mr.  Vanlandikoham,  of  the  St.  Lonis  Traffic  Borean,  similarly  points  ont  that 
snch  bnreans  are  able  to  influence  railway  officials  materially.  The  usual  method 
of  action  is  to  visit  the  traffic  officer  of  the  railway  company  and  confer  with  him 
informally.  He  will  often  be  much  more  frank  than  if  the  investigation  were  a 
public  one,  and  the  fact  that  the  representative  of  the  traffic  bureau  is  familiar 
with  railway  matters,  so  that  he  is  not  forced  to  believe  all  the  arguments  of  the 
traffic  manager  as  he  pleases  to  give  them,  and  that  he  has  behind  him  the  moral 
infnence  of  a  large  body,  enables  him  often  to  secure  important  changes.    (208. ) 

m.  DISCRIMINATIONS  BETWISEN  INDIVIDUALS. 

A.  Sxistenise  of  diaeziminationa.— 1.  General  afflrmation.^ytr,  Knapp,  Mr.  Prouty, 
and  Mr.  Clements,  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  all  agree 
in  the  opinion  that  numerous  and  secret  discriminations  are  still  made  by  rail- 
ways, notwithstanding  the  interstate  commerce  act,  although  there  has,  in  their 
opinion,  been  a  marked  improvement  during  the  past  year.  They  attribute  these 
diflcriminations  to  competition  between  carriers,  and  the  attempt  to  secure  busi- 
ness in  whatever  way  is  x)ossible,  rather  than  to  a  desire  to  injure  or  favor  any 
shippers.    It  is  poverty  which  leads  to  dishonest  action. 

Mr.  Prouty  declares  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  during  1898  the  demoralization 
'  of  rates  by  discriminations  was  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be.  Competitive  traffic 
did  not  pretend  to  move  on  the  published  rates.  At  Portland,  Oree. ,  it  was  found 
that  large  shippers  telephoned  to  the  agents  of  the  different  railways,  got  the 
best  rates  possible,  billed  their  goods  at  the  published  rates,  and  afterwards 
received  the  difference.  This  witness  also  points  out  that  railways  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  have  been  among  the  most  serious  offenders,  although  since  about  the 
beginning  of  1899  the  courts  appointing  receivers  have  been  more  strict  in  keeping 
them  within  the  law. 

Mr.  Knapp,  especially,  believes  that  since  the  action  of  the  receivers  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  latter  part  of  1898,  in  acknowledging  the 
extensive  practice  of  discriminations  and  agreeing  to  aid  in  the  future  in  prevent- 
ing them,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  of  conditions.  The  mana- 
Cof  many  railroads  had  become  impressed  with  the  danger  to  their  finances 
the  reduction  of  rates  to  many  sx)ecial  shippers.  They  believed  that,  since 
practically  all  railways  made  these  special  rates,  no  one  really  gained  largely  in 
traffic.  Moreover,  rates  at  first  granted  secretlv  tended  afterwards  to  become 
published  rates,  at  less  than  profitable  figures.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
simply  took  the  initiative  in  a  movement  favored  by  many  other  railways,  esx)eci- 
ally  of  the  Kortheast.  This  changed  attitude  of  the  railways,  together  with 
the  increased  amount  of  traffic,  and  with  the  narrow  margins  which  now  remain 
fOT  making  concessions,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Enapp,  largely  done  away 
with  direct  discriminations  on  the  trunk  lines,  although  gram  for  export,  packing 
bonse  products,  and  some  other  classes  of  traffic  are  perhaps  still  subject  to  dis 
criminating  rates. 

Mr.  Prouty,  however,  declares  himself  less  optimistic  as  to  present  conditiona 
regarding  rates,  and  Mr.  Clements  implies  that  he  considers  discriminations 
between  persons,  as  well  as  between  places,  to  be  still  a  serious  evil.  (Knapp, 
132, 139,  142,  143;  Prouty,  150-152;  Clements,  159.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  says  that  the  letter 
written  by  him  and  Mr.  Murray  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1898 
was  occasioned  by  the  great  reduction  in  the  revenues  of  that  railway  from  the 
secret  cutting  of  rates.  The  gi-anting  of  rebates  and  lower  rates  affected  a  great 
deal  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  the  traffic  at  that  time.  All  packing-house 
products  and  iron  and  steel  products  were  getting  cut  rates.  The  system  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  welfare  and  injurious  to  the  railways.  Excessive  competition 
and  open  rate  cutting  are  the  chief  causes  leading  to  discriminations.  All  sorts 
of  methods  were  being  employed.  There  is  much  less  abuse  in  this  way  at  pres- 
ent, but  the  witness  fears  that  when  the  great  demand  for  transportation  again 
falls  off  new  discriminations  will  be  made.    Pooling  is  the  only  remedy.    (313- 

"wc,  Blancblard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  says  that 
the  practice  of  granting  discriminating  rates  differs  in  extent  at  different  times 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  actual  amount  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, since  the  offending  companies  never  divulge  their  actions  to  anyone.  The 
witness  believes,  however,  that  discriminating  rates  have  increased  steadily  since 
about  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  and  that 
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they  will  continiie  to  increase  in  the  ahsence  of  poolinff.  Thron^hont  his  argn- 
ment  in  favor  of  pooling  the  serions  character  and  results  of  discnminating  rates 
are  repeatedly  referred  to.     (625, 6^. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  further  that  it  is  usually  the  shippers  who  demand 
rebates,  and  threaten  to  transfer  their  x>atronage  to  other  lines,  rather  than  the 
railway  companies  which  solicit  traffic.  The  railways  have  no  desire  to  build  up 
laree  shippers.     (688, 684. ) 

Mr.  Inqalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  also  says  that  the  practice 
of  granting  discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  has  varied  greatly  at  different 
times.  Thus  in  1885  there  were  many  discriminations.  The  interstate  commerce 
act  checked  them  for  a  few  years,  but  they  increased  until  in  18d4  and  1895  the 
evil  was  about  as  bad  as  possible.  During  1896  comx)eting  railways  made  joint 
agreements  which  almost  prevented  discriminations,  but  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Ck)urt  in  the  trans-Missouri  case  under  the  antitrust  act  caused  anarchy 
in  railway  rates.  The  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  railways  have  resulted  in  a  great  improvement,  but  Mr.  Ingalls  fears  that 
when  the  present  rush  of  business  nas  ceased  the  railways  will  gradually  drift 
back  into  their  old  ways  until  thev  are  permitted  to  form  agreements.    (286, 2197.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  also  speaks  of  the  decrease  in  discriminations 
due  to  the  conferences  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  abundant 
traffic,  and  to  the  consolidation  of  railways.     (386.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  Comimny,  believes  that  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  individuals  are  still  largely  granted  by  the  railways. 
The  object  is  to  get  business  without  enabling  competitors  to  find  out  how  it  is 
obtained.  If  the  law  were  obeyed  which  requires  rates  to  be  made  known,  and 
three  days*  notice  of  reduction  to  be  given,  the  competitor  would  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  make  bids  for  traffic.  The  evil  takes  manjr  forms,  including 
direct  rebates,  commissions,  car  mileage,  underbilling,  and  billing  to  the  wrong 
destination. 

Mr.  Spencer  declares,  however,  that  the  Southern  Railway  is  not  making  any 
discriminations  between  individuals,  aside  from  the  general  difference  between 
carload  rates  and  part-carload  rates.  This  was  not  true  of  the  separate  lines 
which  were  consolidated  a  few  years  ago  into  the  Southern  Railwa:^,  and  the 
witness  thinks  that  consolidation  generally  tends  greatlv  to  reduce  duscrimina- 
tions.  Throughout  the  South  rates  are  much  more  uniformly  maintained  now 
than  five  years  ago.  Shippers  have  confidence  that  other  shippers  are  not  getting 
advantages,  and  hence  do  not  themselves  apply  for  advantages.     (278,  279.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  also  testifies  that  railway 
rates  are  not  maintained  as  the  law  requires,  but  believes  that  the  number  of 
instances  of  violation  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  However ,  on  account 
of  the  severe  penalties,  the  railwavs  are  apt  to  confine  their  discriminations  to  the 
largest  shippers,  who  will  help  tnem  in  concealment,  and  these  shippers  need 
favors  less  than  the  others.  Generally  speaking,  a  large  volume  of  busmess  tends 
to  steady  the  rates.     (470,  471.) 

Mr.  Hyland  says  that  there  is  no  necessitv  for  railroads  to  make  private  discrim- 
inations in  order  to  compete.  Only  three  oays'  notice  of  reduction  in  rates  made 
for  the  pmpose  of  securing  business  is  required  by  the  law.  Mr.  Hyland  declares 
that  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  is  especially 
important  and  should  be  strictly  enforced.  Railways  should  be  willing  to  give 
up  any  part  of  their  traffic  which  can  not  be  earned  on  le^timately.    7552.) 

ieclu-esf 


Mr.  Sticknby,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railwav,  declares  that 

Sublished  tariffs  are  not  maintained  by  railroads  and  can  not  be  maintained, 
[oreover,  he  does  not  think  that  uniformity  of  rates  between  different  shippers 
is  natural  or  necessary.  The  producer  of  transportation,  like  the  producer  of 
other  commodities,  should  be  free  to  sell  for  all  he  can  set  and  to  make  different 
prices  to  different  persons  if  necessary.  *'If  I  was  a  Danker  and  found  a  mer- 
chant that  had  an  idea  that  somebody  had  to  buy  his  goods  I  would  not  allow 
him  to  do  business  at  my  bank."  It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain.  Mr.  Stickney 
discusses  quite  fully  the  conditions  which  must  be  considered  in  making  freight 
rates,  his  evidence  on  this  subject  being  summarized  in  another  place.  (460-462. ) 
Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  thinks  that  dis- 
criminations, whether  between  individuals  or  localities,  should  be  prohibited. 
There  certainly  do  exist  unjust  discriminations  of  both  classes,  although  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  decide  wnat  are  fair  rates  as  between  difiFerent  communities, 
and  what  constitutes  discrimination.  A  man  who  ships  a  single  carload  should 
receive  as  low  a  rate  as  one  who  ships  100  carloads. 

The  witness  thinks  that  preferential  rates  are  probably  given  on  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  business  as  before  the  interstate -commerce  act,  or  even  larger, 
although  the  number  of  persons  who  receive  these  rates  is  smi^er.    P^ractically 
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all  the  methods  which  human  ingenuity  can  devise  are  employed  to  evade  the 
law.  Frequently  lower  rates  are  granted  on  shipments  within  a  State  as  com- 
pensation for  famishing  interstate  shipments.  If  a  single  railroad  believes  that 
the  interstate-commerce  act  is  a  farce,  and  makes  si>ecial  rates,  its  practice  goes 
far  toward  demoralizing  the  rates  of  other  roads.  The  witness  declares  that 
there  is  one  raUroad  from  Chicago  to  the  Missouri  River  which  is  doing  doable 
the  business  it  ought  to  do  if  it  maintained  rates.  A  few  years  ago  a  number  of 
railroads  in  that  section  tried  to  maintain  absolutely  the  interstate-commerce 
law,  and  brought  suit  against  this  particular  road.  Its  president  admitted  the 
charges,  but  nothing  was  done.     (490, 493, 494. ) 

Mr.  KsLLKY,  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  Lieague  of  Philadelphia,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  rates  have  been  better  maintained  during  the  year  1899  than 
before.  He  attributes  this  less  to  the  fact  of  the  abundance  of  traffic,  which  does 
not  in  the  past  seem  to  have  prevented  discriminations,  than  to  the  conferences 
between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  trunk  line  officials.  Dis- 
criminations by  false  classifications,  private  cars,  and  similar  methods  still  exist. 
(ia5,186.) 

Mr.  Yanlj^dinghajc,  conmiissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  believes 
also  that  published  rates  have  for  the  most  part  been  maintained  during  1899, 
but  that  the  discriminations  during  1898  were  worse  than  at  any  time  dunng  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  The^^  were  made  by  numerous  methods,  such  as 
payment  of  commissions  for  securing  business,  allowance  of  direct  rebates,  trans- 
portation of  grain  on  export  rates  when  really  intended  for  domestic  use,  allow- 
ances to  elevator  owners  for  loading  and  unloading,  payments  for  the  use  of 
private  cars ,  etc.     ( 1 94, ) 

Mr.  Vanlandinghiam  further  declares  that  in  his  x)osition  he  learns  of  many 
illegal  discriminations  between  individufds,  perhaps  as  many  in  favor  of  individ- 
uals whom  it  is  his  interest  to  protect  as  in  favor  of  others.  He  believes  that 
usually  such  discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  in  one  city  are  made  by  rail- 
ways in  the  belief  that  they  would  otherwise  lose  business  by  reason  of  discrimi- 
nations made  in  favor  of  some  other  place  or  individual.  He  thinks  that  the  evil 
of  discriminations  is  likely  to  get  worse  and  worse,  until  it  becomes  so  great  that 
the  railways  will  agree  to  put  things  back  to  tHe  prox)er  basis  again.     (207, 208. ) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  ^ain  shipper  of  Chicago,  testifies  that  he  frequently  received 
rebates  on  p-ain  shipments  before  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Since  that  time, 
his  opposition  to  freight  discriminations  being  well  known,  he  has  scarcely  been 
offered  rebates  and  certainly  would  not  accept  them.  On  this  account  he  has 
practically  been  driven  out  of  business.  The  witness  believes  from  his  experience 
that  discriminations  are  worst  when  there  is  the  most  traffic  to  move.  Discrimi- 
nations were  temporarily  checked  when  the  interstate-commerce  law  went  into 
effect,  but  gradually  increased  and  have  continued  ever  since.  Place  discrimina- 
tions of  all  lands  are  especially  deprecated  by  this  witness.  The  practical  effect 
of  the  interstate-commerce  law  has  been  to  lessen  the  number  of  persons  to  whom 
Tpilroads  grant  favors,  but  probably  not  to  lessen  the  amount  of  such  favors. 
With  every  man  on  the  same  basis  all  danger  from  large  combinations  of  capital 
will  disappear.     (353, 359. ) 

Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  discriminations 
still  exist.  He  even  thinks  that  they  are  justified  in  certain  cases  in  order  to  off- 
set discriminations  between  places  made  legally  under  the  tariffs.  Thus,  Phila- 
delphia has  repeatedly  complained  that  the  freight  rates  on  the  trunk  lines  to 
that  port  are  relatively  higher  than  to  other  ports,  so  that  traffic  is  diverted  from 
Philadelphia.  The  only  way  in  which  the  railways,  which  are  under  agreement 
as  to  differential  rates  to  cUfferent  ports,  can  do  justice  to  Philadelphia  is  by 
mi^Dg  discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  at  that  city,  and  Mr.  Neall  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  has  been  receiving  a  fairer  pro- 
portion of  freight  during  the  past  year  than  nithertois  largely  due  to  the  existence 
of  such  individual  departures  from  published  tariffs.  Mr.  Neall  admits  that  the 
harbor  of  Philadelphia  is  not  equal  in  some  regards  to  those  of  other  ports. 

In  view  of  the  discriminations  which  exist  among  railways  Mr.  Neall  advocated 
pooling,  xmder  proper  restrictions  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.     (178, 174. ) 

Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  there  is  generally  less  com- 
plaint of  discrimination  when  business  is  ^ood  than  when  it  is  bad.  At  the 
present  time  he  believes  that  there  is  less  unjust  discrimination  than  there  has 
been  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and  perhaps  during  the  decade  just 
closing.  In  a  place  like  Chicago  or  any  large  city  he  thinks  the  merchants  are 
more  alert  than  people  in  smaller  places,  and  there  is  not  apt  to  be  so  much  dis- 
crimination between  them.  Railways  would  be  more  cautious  about  allowing 
discrimination  where  public  opinion  furnishes  such  a  search  light  than  they  would 
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be  in  .i  commnnity  dominated  by  one  large  bosinees.  He  has  no  information 
about  local  discriminations  between  great  cities  like  Chio^  and  smaller  places. 
He  does  not  believe  pooling  wonld  prevent  nnjnst  discrimination.  (584,535.) 

Mr.  WoFFiNDiN,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  east-bonnd  freight  committee, 
thinks  it  qnite  probable  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  freight  discrimination,  bat 
he  has  no  means  of  knowing  it.  He  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  public  rates 
are  now  so  low  that  any  lower  discriminating  rates  would  involve  a  loss.  (565, 566.) 

Mr.  Gallaqher  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  less  discrimination  in  the 
trunk-line  territory  than  in  the  West ;  at  least,  not  so  much  is  heard  about  it 
(545.) 

2.  Denial  of  discriminations,— ^br.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight 
Association ,  sa  vs  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  less  rate  trouble  than 
now.  He  thinks  that  as  a  rule  more  has  been  said  about  rate  troubles  than  has 
been  justified.  He  does  not  know  of  any  discriminations,  and  he  does  not  think 
any  ^scrimination  could  Ions  continue  without  being  known  to  everybody.  It  is 
natural  for  a  shipper  to  feel  tnat  he  is  not  getting  as  low  rates  as  others,  but  Mr. 
Tucker  thinks  he  is  mistaken  as  a  rule.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  case  in  which 
large  shippers  get  advantages  over  smaller  ones;  though  ''  of  course,  a  man  that  is 
a  large  shipper  and  does  a  large  wholesale  business,  like  several  packers  or  large 

grain  men,  naturally  have  more  power  than  the  smaller  dealer.  That  is  exempu- 
ed  in  almost  every  commercial  transaction." 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  there  might  be  a  system  of  drawbacks  without 
its  being  publicly  known.  If,  as  stated,  the  Santa  Fe  paid  $7,000,000  in  drawbacks 
in  the  years  preceding  its  bankruptcy,  that  was  not  known  at  the  time  to  the  other 
roads.  Mr.  Tucker  tninks,  however,  that  the  other  roads  would  have  known  if 
the  Santa  Fe  had  got  a  greater  tonnage  than  it  would  otherwise  have  got.  He 
does  not  think  that  any  piratin^^  of  rates  can  result  in  increased  tonnage,  because 
it  will  soon  be  met  by  a  competitor.     (558-561.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  the  freight  rates  have 
been  reduced  to  such  a  low  figure  that  considerable  discriminations  between 
individuals  are  impossible.  He  implies  that  si)ecial  rates  to  certain  shipT>er8,  not 
necessarily  more  favorable  than  those  to  other  shippers  on  the  same  line,  are 
sometimes  made  to  enable  those  shippers  to  comi>ete  with  producers  on  other 
lines  of  railway  and  even  in  other  countries.  The  private-car  system  constitutes 
a  form  of  discrimination,  although  the  rates  are  open  to  all  such  shippers.  The 
witness  admits,  also,  that  pooling  would  be  somewhat  beneficial  in  its  infiuenoe 
upon  discriminations.     (231.) 

Mr.  Callaway  is  positive  that  the  New  York  Central  adheres  strictly  to  pub- 
lished rates  at  present.  He  had  not  understood  that  extensive  rebates  were  disr 
tinctly  proved  against  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad.     (234.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  thinks  that  there  has  been  very  little 
discrimination  between  individuals  in  regard  to  the  shipment  of  grain  products. 
Practically  all  shippers  have  paid  published  rates.     (440.) 

Mr.  Emerson,  a  produce  dealer  of  St.  Paul,  thinks  there  are  probably  no  discrim- 
inations between  different  shippers  in  handling  vegetables  and  similar  products 
in  connection  with  that  market.     (484.) 

Mr.  Mallory  believes  that  the  rates  on  live  stock  are  exactly  the  same  to  all  ship- 
pers. The  great  packers,  who  own  cattle  cars,  have  an  advantage  to  the  extent  of 
the  profits  the  cars  bring  them;  but  he  believes  that  they  have  to  pay  the  same 
tarin  rates  as  others.     (588, 589.) 

3.  Specific  instances  of  discriminations, — Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  he  has  all 
the  documents  to  prove  a  shipment  of  grain  from  Minnesota  to  Texas  at  a  rate 
very  much  less  than  the  published  tariff  rate.     (542.) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  that  he  Imows  of  instances  where  jobbers 
in  that  city  have  received  rebates  from  the  published  freight  rates.  One  leading 
dry-goods  firm  has  assured  the  witness  that  it  secures  a  rebate  of  25  per  cent.  A 
wholesale  grocery  house  did  business  at  Norfolk  on  the  basis  of  25  per  cent  rebate, 
and  abandoned  its  business  when  this  rebate  was  withdrawn.  The  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railroad  at  that  point  does  not  publish  its  tariff  in 
the  ofiice,  but  claims  to  comply  with  the  law  by  posting  a  card  stating  that  the 
tariff  rates  can  be  ascertained  by  applying  to  the  agent.  The  witness  also  refers 
to  other  railway  practices  which  he  considers  unjust.     (442,  443.) 

(See  also  Discriminations  against  St.  Louis,  p.  65.) 

4.  Standard  Oil  Company. — Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck>mmis- 
sion,  testifies  that,  while  the  Standard  Oil  Company  perhaps  receives  no  direct 
rebates  or  discriminations,  it  is  favored  in  various  ways  by  the  railroads.  These 
are  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  methods  by  which,  under  the  law,  inequalities 
may  still  exist,  as  between  different  shippers.    Thus  the  freight  rate  from  Cleve- 
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land  to  Boeton  was  formerly  22  cents  per  hundred  x)oundB  alike  on  iron  articles, 
grain,  and  petroleum.  But  since  the  interstate-commerce  act  the  rates  have  been 
changed,  so  that  the  rate  on  grain  is  15  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  on  iron  20 
cents,  and  on  petroleum  24  cents.  Again,  on  almost  every  commodity  throue^h 
rates  are  made  from  Cleveland  and  other  Western  points  to  points  reached  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  On])etroleum  there  are  no 
through  rates,  but  a  local  rate  is  added  to  the  Boston  rate.  Moreover,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  prescribes  that  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts shall  be  in  the  second  class  of  freight  unless  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
shipped  has  a  private  siding  or  tank  opposite  the  rails,  in  which  case  it  is  fifth 
cls^,  the  rate  for  fifth  class  being  probably  one-half  that  for  second  class.  These 
arrangements,  the  witness  believes,  are  en)lainable  by  the  fact  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  ships  oil  from  its  seaboard  refineries  te  Boston  largely  by  tank 
steamers,  and  distributes  it  from  there  for  a  comparatively  short  distance  at  the 
local  rates.  The  railroad  can,  to  be  sure,  make  more  money  by  transporting  on 
the  local  than  on  the  through  rate,  but  there  is  no  justification  for  den3ang  the 
through  rate  to  one  particular  commodity.  There  is  no  iwwer  now,  however,  to 
prevent  such  discriminations. 

Mr.  Prouty  also  refers  to  the  differences  in  rates  between  shipments  from  Cleve- 
land to  New  Orleans,  and  from  Whiting,  near  Chicago,  to  New  Orleans.  Whereas 
the  average  rate  on  about  25  articles  is  about  2  cents  higher  from  Cleveland  than 
from  Chicago,  the  rate  on  jietroleum  is  8  cents  higher.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany is  the  only  shipper  of  oil  from  Whiting. 

Mr.  Prouty  believes  that  the  commission  should  have  the  power  to  establish 
through  rates.     (149, 150. ) 

Mr.  KiNDBL,  manufacturer,  of  Denver,  testifies  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
X)any,  although  it  does  not  itself  largely  own  wells  in  the  Colorado  fields,  controls 
the  refining  business  and  buys  practically  all  of  the  crude  oil.  The  freight  rates 
from  the  East  are  such  that  there  can  be  practically  no  competition  with  the 
local  product  of  the  Standard.  The  Standard  did  cut  prices  for  a  time  to  5  cente 
per  gallon  until  competitors  were  driven  out,  but  now,  notwithstending  the  near- 
ness of  the  supply,  oil  costs  100  -per  cent  more  in  Denver  than  in  Chicago.  More- 
over, the  freight  rate  on  oil  from  Colorado  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  96  cents  per 
hundred,  while  that  from  Chicago  through  Colorado  is  78i  cents  per  hundred. 
(259.) 

Mr.  Spbncbr  declares  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  receives  no  special  favors 
from  the  Southern  Railway.  It  is  paid  mileage  on  its  tank  cars,  but  this  arrange- 
ment is  open  to  any  shipper  who  furnishes  a  car.  The  private-car  system  is 
injurious  to  the  railways,  but  they  are  unable  to  do  away  with  it.     (280. ) 

5.  Railway  discriminations  on  export  shipments, — Mr.  Snydacker,  a  grain  mer- 
chant and  exporter  of  Chicago,  testified  concerning  the  rates  of  transportotion  from 
Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  especially  on  export  grain.  His  first  statement  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  rates  for  all- water  or  part-rail  and  part-water  transportation  from 
Chicago  were  entirely  a  matter  of  trawie  and  barter  between  the  individual  shipper 
and  the  transportation  company.  Mr.  Snydacker's  firm  has  a  man  in  charge  of 
the  export  business  who  is  supposed  to  get  rates  as  cheap  as  any  that  are  made. 
The  witness  implied  that,  so  far  as  ezx)ort  rates  are  concerned,  it  is  not  illegal  for 
the  railroad  company  or  the  transportation  company  to  carry  grain  at  a  lower  rate 
for  one  i)er8on  than  for  another.  The  method  is  the  same  as  tnat  regarding  ocean 
tonnage.  Mr.  Snydacker  afterwards  stated,  however,  that  he  was  satisfied  that 
his  firm  shipped  grain  on  the  basis  of  published  tariff  export  rates,  and  did  not 
solicit  or  obtain  rates  below  these  or  below  the  rates  given  competitors.  Nor  does 
his  firm  receive  any  commissions  or  other  indirect  favors.  It  does  not  hold  grain 
for  any  length  of  time  at  the  seaboard,  and  hence  could  not  receive  advantages  in 
storage.  There  appears  no  reconciliation  of  these  somewhat  confiicting  state- 
mente.     (398-100.) 

B.  Methods  of  diaeriminatioiif. — 1.  Oenerally. — ^Mr.BLANCHARD  says  that  discrimina- 
tions are  chiefiy  granted  by  means  of  secret  rebates  or  by  combinations  of  rates 
on  inward  and  outward  tra&c.  To  a  less  de^ee  they  arise  from  special  advant- 
ages in  terminal  facilities,  in  charges  for  switohing  and  similar  services,  in  stor- 
age periods,  from  car  mileajg^e,  quicker  time,  allowances  in  weights,  ete.  Rail- 
ways also  favor  certain  shippers  by  leasing  them  elevators  or  making  special 
elevator  contracts.    All  discriminations  are  vicious  and  indefensible.     (625.) 

Mr.  Knapp  is  especially  specific  in  his  statements.  He  believes  that  direct  pay- 
ment of  rebates  is  comparatively  rare,  but  other  methods  of  discrimination  are 
endless.  Thus,  in  certain  cases  railways  maintain  their  interstate  rates  rigidly, 
but  secure  business  by  making  concessions  on  purely  State  traffic.  Commissions 
are  paid  to  agente  of  shippers;  shippers  are  favored  in  the  purchase  of  supplies; 
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or,  in  many  instances,  the  weight  of  shipments  is  nnderbilled.  Several  parties 
are  now  under  indictment  for  misdescription  of  goods,  by  which  they  are  brought 
under  a  class  bearing  a  lower  freight  rate  than  that  to  which  they  really  belong. 
(132.) 

Several  other  witnesses,  in  their  general  statements  as  to  the  existence  of  rebates, 
already  summarized,  mention  these  various  devices  incidentally. 

Mr.  Gallagher  refers  to  the  straw-man  system  of  discrimination  and  to  dis- 
criminations by  advances  of  money  upon  shipments.  The  straw-man  system  he 
describes  in  the  following  terms:  ''  Instead  of  oilling  that  stuff  to  the  man  I  have 
sold  it  to  I  bill  it  to  a  fictitious  man,  or  straw  man.  On  the  bills  he  is  the  actual 
shipper.  I  do  not  see  him  at  all,  don't  know  anything  about  him,  but  he  bills  the 
stuff  to  the  man  that  I  want  it  to  go  to,  my  customer,  and  it  will  go  through  all 
right,  and  by  and  by  the  straw  man  sends  me  a  check  for  a  rebate.  You  can  not 
find  him;  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  That  was  also  described  to  me  by 
a  man  who  practices  it."    (541 ,  542  J 

2.  Misdescription  of  goods.^Mr.  Blai^chard  says  that  many  frauds  are  prac- 
ticed uypn  the  railways  by  the  misdescription  of  goods,  and  that  this  results  in 
discriminations  between  shippers.  In  1898  the  Westbound  Inspection  Bureau  of 
the  trunk  lines  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  discovered  270,000  cases 
of  misrepresentation.  Thus ,  a  box  containing  silks  may  be  represented  as  contain- 
ing shirtmgs.  The  witness  has  recently  heard  a  hardware  manufacturer  speak 
jocularly  of  putting  a  single  piece  of  iron  pipe  in  each  box  of  brass  goods  shipped, 
and  billing  the  whole  as  iron  pipe  at  much  lower  rates.  The  railways  are  more 
and  more  striving  to  inspect  such  shipments,  but  they  would  be  greatly  strength- 
ened in  doing  so  by  permission  to  ^ool.     (675.) 

Mr.  Kellky  believes  that  the  chief  difficulty  encountered  by  Philadelphia  ship- 
pers in  recent  years  has  been  on  account  of  the  wrong  classification  of  nardware 
shipped  from  certain  southwestern  cities,  Louisville  and  others,  in  competition 
with  Philadelphia  manufacturers.  High-priced  commodities  which  should  bear 
the  first-class  rate  were  shipped  as  saddlery  and  other  low-priced  commodities  at 
sixth-class  rates.  The  witness  believes  that  the  railroad  companies  were  not  aware 
of  this  misrepresentation.     ( 186. ) 

Mr.  Vanlandinoham,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  believes 
that  freight  can  scarcely  be  shipped  under  a  false  classification,  or  at  less  than  its 
real  weight,  without  the  knowledge  of  railway  officers.  He  believes,  however, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  discrimination  by  this  method.  It  has  been 
felt  especially  in  regard  to  hardware  shipments  from  St.  Louis.  The  railways,  for 
example,  have  allowed  large  shippers  to  load  cars  with  different  classes  of  arti- 
cles, which  should  pay  separately  the  higher  part  carload  rates,  and  have  then 
charged  at  full  carload  rates.  There  is  little  difficulty  from  such  abuses  in  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  since  freight  is  inspected  and  weighed  in  ^>rac- 
tically  every  case  by  oflncers  of  an  association  representing  the  railways  jointly 
and  not  any  individual  road.  The  chief  difficulty  which  arises  under  this  sys- 
tem is  in  aeciding  what  constitutes  the  proper  classification  of  particular  com- 
modities.    (210,211.) 

8.  Underhilling  of  toeight, — Mr.  Gallagher  regards  underbiUing  as  one  of  the 
worst  evils  in  the  transportation  business  to-day.  Millers  have  told  him  within  a 
week  that  they  have  been  solicited  by  the  railroad  companies  to  ship  200  barrels 
of  flour  and  bill  at  100.  Where  Mr.  Gallagher  lives  x)eaches  are  shipped  to  Salt 
Lake  City  at  four  boxes  to  100  x)ound8;  he  has  a  friend  living  350  miles  farther 
west  who  ships  six  boxes  to  100  pounds,  shipping  to  the  agent  of  the  railroad. 
(541,543.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  suggests  that  underbilling  might  in  some  cases  be  detected  by 
authorizing  a  Grovernment  officer  to  break  the  seal  of  a  car  and  examine  its  con- 
tents in  cases  of  suspicion.     (546. ) 

4.  Intrastate  discriminations. — Mr.  Gallagher  has  heard  of  a  practice  of 
giving  lower  rates  on  special  articles  of  freight  within  the  borders  of  a  State  in 
consideration  of  the  consignment  of  large  amounts  of  interstate  business,  but  he 
has  no  positive  information  upon  this  subject.     (542,  543.) 

Messrs.  Knapp  and  Morton  also  refer  to  this  practice.     (132, 502.) 

5.  Furnishing  of  cars, — Mr.  Dousman  says  that  at  times  railways  apparently 
discriminate  between  shippers  in  the  promptness  with  which  they  f urniali  ca^®*  a?^ 
he  cites  one  recent  instance  in  which  an  order  for  shipment  was  delayed  a3^  entire 
month.     (355.)  . 

6.  Carload  and  part-carload  Hhipments.—Mr.  Vanlandinoham,  Corr\'«t09'^^^^ 
of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  testifies  that  the  differences  in  rates  SyTo®''^^^^" 
loads  as  compared  with  full  carloads  of  goods  are  very  much  ^eateir  ^J]^  «ue^^ 
em  railways  than  on  the  Eastern.    By  an  agreement  made  m  18^  ^^'W>  ^*^ 
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railways  and  the  jobbers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  a  miniTmiTn  difference  of  50  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  between  the  carload  and  the  i>art-carload  rate  was  estab- 
lished. This  difference  is  greater  in  the  case  of  many  commodities  than  the  pos- 
sible profit  upon  the  goods.  The  arrangement  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  jobbers 
of  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  other  Ek^tem  cities  from  selling  directly  to  retailers  on 
the  coast.  The  retailers  are  practically  put  at  the  mercy  of  the  local  jobber. 
Similar  extensive  differences  between  the  carload  and  part  carload  rates  exist  on 
railways  leading  to  Texas.  Discriminations  between  shippers  are  sometimes 
made  by  allowing  one  shipper  to  fill  up  a  car  with  several  different  commodities, 
which  should  bear  separate  part-carload  rates,  and  carrying  them  all  at  the  lower 
carload  rate.     (207,  210. ) 

0.  XUeage  on  private  can. — ^Members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
point  out  that  the  use  of  cars  belonging  to  shippers  often  constitutes  a  means 
of  discrimination  between  individuals.  Some  shippers  own  thousands  of  these 
cars,  and  the  railways  pay  them  a  rate  of  mileage  for  the  use  of  them  so  high  as 
to  amount  to  a  very  large  profit,  even  on  the  entire  business  of  the  shipper. 
Shippers  take  pains  often  to  send  these  cars  by  unnecessarily  long  routes  ana  not 
to  load  them  to  their  full  capacity,  in  order  that  the  mileage  may  be  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  so-called  fast-freight  lines  and  through-freight  lines,  like  the  Bed  Line, 
Merchants'  Despatch,  etc.,  are  usually  unaerstood  to  have  no  special  rates. 
Usually  they  are  simplv  combinations  among  the  railways  themselves  for  through 
traffic.  One  line  which  operates  over  the  New  York  Central  as  a  separate  com- 
pany receives  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  freight  charge  for  its  services  in  coUect- 
infffre^ht.     (Knapp,  141;  Prouty,  151.) 

Mr.  Keixey,  of  the  Philadelphia  Freight  Bureau,  also  considers  the  private 
car  system  a  means  of  discrimination.  The  mileage  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
per  mile  allowed  by  the  Eastern  railroad  companies  to  the  owners  is  excessive. 
The  railway  companies  get  an  advantage,  perhaps,  by  making  such  an  allowance 
in  securing  more  of  the  business  of  particular  large  shippers.     (187.) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  agrees  in  the  opinion 
that  the  private-car  system  constitutes  a  method  of  discrimination.  The  allow- 
ance made  by  the  railways  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  refrigerator  and  similar 
cars  is  1  cent  per  mile  in  both  directions.  The  shorter  railway  lines  are  forced 
often  to  pav  mileage  on  the  basis  of  the  length  of  the  longer  railways  in  order  to 
secure  the  business  of  these  cars.  The  practice  of  using  private  box  cars,  which 
prevailed  up  to  two  or  three  years  ago,  is  largely  ceasing,  since  the  railways  have 
reduced  the  mileage  on  such  cars  to  6  mills.  The  cars  mostly  used  are  stock  cars, 
which  are  largely  owned  by  companies  controlled  by  the  officers  of  the  railways 
themselves,  and  refrigerator  cars,  which  are  owned  by  large  meat  packers  and 
beer  shippers,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  subsidiary  companies,  organized 
Xiartly  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law.     (300, 210. ) 

Mr.  Greeley,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  firms  in  which  P. 
D.  Armour  is  interested  own  between  10,000  and  20,000  private  cars.  The  mile- 
age on  cars  generally  amounts,  he  thinks,  to  25  or  50  per  cent  per  year  on  the 
value  of  the  car.  Private  cars  are  by  no  means  confined  to  handling  products 
which  are  perishable.  The  witness  believes  that  even  where  railroads  could  use 
cars  of  their  own,  private-car  shippers  are  so  powerful  as  to  compel  them  to  use 
private  cars  and  pay  mileage.  The  owners  of  these  cars  make  so  much  money 
from  them  that  competition  against  them  is  impossible.     (878,  878.) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  Cnicago  grain  shipper,  refers  to  an  instance  in  which  a  certain 
grain  shipper  havlnjBf  asked  for  one  1,000-bushel  car  was  furnished  with  two 
smaller  cars  belonging  to  a  private-car  company.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
enable  the  railroad  to  pay  a  large  amount  in  nuleage  to  this  company,  which 
seems  to  have  practically  forced  the  railroad  to  help  it  to  maintain  its  large  profits 
on  that  feature  of  its  business.  The  railroads  would  like  to  abolish  the  private- 
car  system,  but  can  not  do  it  so  long  as  any  one  road  permits  those  cars  to  be 
used.    The  system  is  simply  an  indirect  metnod  of  cutting  rates.     (862. ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  private  cars  are  a 
convenient  means  of  making  discriminations,  but  he  is  not  aware  that  they  are 
used  in  the  grain  business.     (430.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  likewise  thinks  that  great 
abuses  arise  from  tne  private-car  system,  especially  in  the  case  of  dressed  beef 
refrigerator  cars.  The  most  of  the  railroads,  he  thinks,  pay  a  mileage  of  1  cent 
per  mile,  although  the  New  York  Central  has  refused  to  pay  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent,  since  its  income  from  the  freight  would  have  been  practically 
nothing  at  the  other  fi^re.  The  railways  themselves  are  all  anxious  to  breakup 
the  pr£:tice,  but  no  railroad  dares  to  build  and  operate  the  cars,  since  all  of  its 
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traffic  in  dressed  beef  would  immediately  be  turned  away  to  other  railroads.  If 
the  railways  were  allowed  to  pool  and  divide  their  traffic  they  could  agree  in 
refusing  to  haul  such  private  cars,  and  would  then  be  able  to  furnish  cars  them- 
selves. The  railways  pay  to  one  another  six  mills  mileage  for  the  use  of  cars,  and 
they  calculate  that  this  is  a  fair  payment  for  interest  and  repairs.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  distances  which  are  covered  by  the  dressed-beef  cars  the  profits 
from  their  mileage  are  very  high.  The  cars  are  carried  back  practically  empty, 
but  this  would  still  be  the  case  if  the  railways  owned  refrigerator  cars,  it  would 
be  much  cheaper,  however,  for  the  railways  to  operate  their  own  cars.  Most  of 
the  beef  shipped  for  Eastern  consumption  is  already  dressed.  The  witness  does 
not  think  tnat  individual  discriminations  are  made  in  the  shipment  of  dressed 
beef.  The  rates  are  open  to  all  shippers.  But  it  requires  large  capital  to  estab- 
lish a  refrigerator-car  system,  and  practically  only  three  or  four  establishments 
control  the  business. 

The  railways  do  not  especially  object  to  the  use  of  private  cars  for  iron,  steel, 
oil,  and  similar  shipments,  where  the  rate  of  mileage  is  usually  only  6  mills. 
(230-232.) 

Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  also  believes  that  the  use  of  private  cars 
benefits  large  shippers  at  the  expense  of  small  shippers.  He  thinks  that  the  own- 
ers may  get  15  or  20  per  cent  on  the  investment  in  these  cars.  Up  to  five  years  ago 
the  trunk  lines  largely  refused  to  run  private  cars,  but  the  restrictions  have  grad- 
ually been  droppea,  and  although  the  railways  would  like  to  ref iise  to  haul  them 
and  to  substitute  their  own  cars,  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  since  they  can  not  make 
pooling  agreements.     (301 ,  302. ) 

Mr.  KENNARD,  a  commission  merchant,  of  Chicf^,  declares  that  there  is  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  a  few  large  fruit  shippers  in  shipments  from  California 
to  the  East.  These  concerns  apparently  own  the  refrigerator  cars  for  the  most 
pjart.  They  can,  accordingly,  get  cars  in  any  number  for  their  own  use  at  t^e 
time  wanted,  while  private  gi'owers  or  small  shippers  must  pay  to  them  a  con- 
siderable premium  to  get  cars — $60  to  $90.  This  arrangement  often  practiciJly 
shuts  out  the  smaller  shipper.     (363, 364.) 

Mr.  Kennard  declares  that  owners  of  private  cars  often  load  them  in  part  with 
commodities  bearing  a  high  class  of  freight,  but  have  them  billed  at  rates  appli- 
cable only  to  the  lower  class,  of  which  part  of  the  load  consists.     (365.) 

Mr.  Mallory  states  that  no  cattle  shippers  engaged  exclusively  m  the  live-cat- 
tle business,  so  far  as  he  knows,  own  cars.  Very  few  concerns  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  shipping  live  stock  would  handle  business  enough  to  warrant  their  keep- 
ing a  line  of  cars.  The  great  packing  houses,  such  as  Armour  &  Co.  and  Swift  & 
Co.,  do  have  cattle  cars  of  their  own,  though  they  also  ship  cattle  in  the  railroad 
cars.  These  concerns  have  an  advantage  to  the  extent  ot  whatever  profit  their 
cars  bring  them,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  more  proper  that  the  railroad  company 
should  conduct  its  business  with  its  own  cars.     (589.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  says  that  until 
recently  the  railroads  had  not  enough  cars  to  meet  emergencies  in  busy  seasons, 
and  were  glad  to  use  cars  belonging  to  private  owners.  Many  classes  of  manu- 
facturers wish  cars  having  a  special  capacity  or  character.  Finally  the  develop- 
ment of  the  packing  business  made  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars  necessary  on  a 
lar^e  scale.  W  hile  the  railways  would  be  glad  to  furnish  all  the  cars  for  ordinary 
business,  and  in  fact  do  so  for  the  most  part,  the  witness  doubts  whether  it  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  attempt  to  furnish  refrigerator  cars.  The  number  of 
cars  actually  used  under  private  ownership  is  much  less  than  would  be  necessary  if 
every  company  solicited  tne  business  and  had  a  sufficient  number  to  carryall  that 
it  could  possibly  get  at  any  time.  The  packers  bear  their  own  risks  as  regards 
the  preservation  of  the  meat  shipped,  in  the  absence  of  sx)ecial  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad.  It  requires  technical  knowledge  to  be  sure  that  the  car  is  in  proi)er 
condition  for  shippmg  meat,  and  the  railways  would  not  like  to  be  responsible. 
The  payment  of  mileage  to  the  owners  of  private  cars  is  not  an  injustice  to  other 
shippers.  The  owner  has  his  money  invested  and  is  entitled  to  something  for  the 
use  of  cars,  just  as  any  other  manufacturer  having  superior  facilities  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  his  investment.  Railroads  ordinarily  pay  one  another  six  mills 
per  mile  for  the  use  of  common  cars  costing  perhaps  $400  or  $425.  Refrigerator 
cars  cost  $900  to  $1 ,000,  and  the  mileage  of  one  cent  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered 
excessive.     (475, 476. ) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  while  recognizing  the  abuses  of  the  private-car 
system,  thinks  that  they  are  less  serious  than  formerly,  and  that,  as  the  cost  of 
constructing  and  repairing  cars  is  tending  to  increase  on  account  of  tb©  ^*^8®^ 
size  and  the  greater  complexity,  the  time  will  come  when  the  undue  xgtcA^  ^^  ^® 
owners  from  mileage  voll  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  amount.    The  ^^^wObT^^^ 
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becoming  better  able  to  buy  their  own  equipment,  and  can  resist  demands  for 
higher  mileage  rates.     (896.) 

S.  BflbetB  of  diieriminatum  on  oombiiiatimii,  ete. — Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Inter* 
state  Commerce  Commission,  believes  that  railway  discriminations  of  all  kinda 
t€fnd,  generally  speaking,  to  benefit  great  shippers  and  manufacturers,  men  of 
wealth,  at  the  expense  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Farmers  and  small  producers 
get  no  favors.  He  believes  that  trusts  and  monopolies  would  not  be  dangerous 
to  the  social  welfare  if  they  had  no  advantage  from  the  railwayB.  Almost  the 
only  unfair  advantage  which  can  come  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer 
of  staple  commodities  comes  through  transportation.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances anvone  can  buy  wheat  or  com,  can  build  a  mill  and  grind  it,  or  establish 
a  store  and  sell  it;  but  the  opportunities  for  the  transportation  of  wheat  and  com 
are  limited,  and  through  them  discriminations  may  be  made.  A  few  years  ago 
anyone  could  buy  grain  west  of  Chicago,  and  there  were  many  buyers;  but  at 
present,  through  the  action  of  railways,  one  buyer  takes  al!  the  grain  on  one  line 
of  railroad,  and  there  is  practically  no  competition.     ( 147, 148. ) 

Mr.  BuLNCHARD,  of  the  former  Joint  Traffic  Association,  admits  that  discrimi- 
nations are  chiefly  in  favor  of  large  shippers  and  that  they  tend  to  destroy  small 
producers  and  dealers.  He  does  not  say  directly  that  discriminations  have  fostered 
trusts  or  that  the  railways  are  the  parents  of  trusts,  but  he  admits  that  if  present 
tendencies  continue  trusts  will  undoubtedly  be  placed  at  an  advantage.  The 
witness  denies  that  the  railroads  have  any  desire  to  favor  large  shippers  or  trusts. 
They  know  that  to  strengthen  shipi)ers  will  enable  them  to  make  yet  greatei 
demands  from  the  railways.  In  every  city  the  aggregate  of  freight  from  small 
shippers  is  greater  than  that  from  the  principal  large  shippers.  There  is  no  rail- 
road company  which  would  not  desire  to  see  fewer  favors  granted  to  trusts  and 
combinations.     (663, 684.) 

Mr.  BiPLET,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com« 
pany,  says  that  the  railroads  want  equal  rates,  but  the  large  shippers  do  not.  All 
the  Large  shippers,  however  they  may  theorize  about  the  desirability  of  equal  rates, 
believe  in  their  hearts,  and  act  upon  the  belief,  that  their  lar^e  business  entitles 
them  to  concessions.  Believing  this,  they  are  actively  engaged  in  finding  ways  to 
evade  the  law.  Comparatively  few  of  the  railroads  are  strong  enough  to  resist 
tiie  pressure  which  such  men  can  bring  to  bear.  There  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
concessions  may  be  made  without  violating  the  letter  of  the  law  that  it  is  imx>os< 
sible  to  prevent  discriminations  by  statute.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  evidence 
of  evasions  of  the  law,  made  by  indirect  methods.  Discriminations  will  continue 
until  it  becomes  the  interest  of  the  carriers,  as  it  is  not  now,  to  maintain  equal 
rates.  Discrimination  between  individuals  has  been  much  more  rife  since  the 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  it  by  law  than  it  ever  was  before.     (594, 596. ) 

Mr.  KEAOAN,  of  the  Texas  railway  commission,  declares  that  railway  discrimi- 
nations not  only  injure  shippers,  increasing  the  cost  to  the  smaller  and  poorer 
shippers  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  that  they  generally  injure  the  revenues  of 
the  railroads.  They  should  be  prohibited  under  xienalties  which  would  make 
ihem  a  felony.     (342. ) 

Mr.  CowEN  does  not  think  that  the  railway  discriminations  are  more  generally 
in  favor  of  so-called  trusts  than  of  other  large  shippers.  This  is  certainly  trut 
about  the  n-eat  combinations  in  the  steel  industry.  The  rates  to  all  iron  and  steel 
producers  have  been  unjustly  low  during  1899  in  view  of  the  high  prices  of  those 
products.    (317.) 

S.  SemediM  for  diBeriminationB. — ^Most  representatives  of  the  railways  think  pool^ 
ing  the  only  effective  remedy  for  discriminations.    See  pp.  97, 98. 

Mr.  Dickinson  says  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  what  the  absolute  rates 
are  which  he  pays,  provided  they  are  equitable  as  compared  with  those  which  his 
competitors  pay.  He  himself  pays  the  full  tariff  rates.  He  has  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  rebates,  but  no  intelligent  man  can  say  that  he  does  not  hear  a  good  deal 
in  r^^ard  to  them.  He  believes  that  rates  ought  to  be  alike  to  all,  and  that  the 
railroad  companies  should  not  favor  any  industry  or  any  individual  as  against 
another,  or  monopolize  any  industry  through  its  control  of  transportation.  The 
witness  formerly  feit  that  the  best  service  ought  to  come  from  unrestricted  com- 
petition; but  he  is  convinced  that  the  only  remed>  for  the  troubles  that  exist  is 
Congressional  control  of  the  railroads,  ana  he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
railroads  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public,  would  be  benefited  by  a  control  out- 
side of  themselves.     (551 ,  552. ) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  does  not  consider  it 
right  that  the  men  best  able  to  pay  the  tariff  rate  should  get  rebates  and  special 
favors.  He  would  approve  of  a  system  of  regulation  to  stop  all  rebates  ana  dis- 
criminations, and  he  believes  that  the  reliable  roads  would  approve  of  it.     (56X,) 
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1.  Publicity. --Mr,  Spencer  believes  that  complete  publicity  of  railway  affairs 
and  acconnts  is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  discriminations,  although  the 
prevention  of  illegal  actions  is,  in  any  case,  difficult.     (273, 279.) 

See  also  pp.  117, 118. 

2.  Enforcement  of  existing  laws. — ^Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  sees  no  effective  way  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
against  railway  discriminations,  except  by  making  violations  criminal  misde- 
meanors.  No  suit  for  damages  is  sufficient.  The  corporations  themselves,  rather 
than  some  agent  who  is  not  the  real  offender,  should  be  indictable.  At  the  same 
time  the  law  should  be  made  somewhat  specific  as  to  what  is  required,  and  the 
XMsnalties  should  be  also  more  accurately  prescribed.  Thus  the  present  require- 
ment as  to  publishing  rates  is  very  vague  and  should  be  made  more  specific.  ( 137. ) 

Mr.  Clements,  a  member  of  the  conmiission,  sees  no  reason  why  courts  should 
not  be  empowered  to  enjoin  officers  or  agents  of  railways  from  continuing  any 
practice  in  violation  of  law.  He  believes,  also,  that  the  seizure  of  goods  in  transit, 
where  they  are  carried  in  violation  of  the  law,  would  be  desirable.     (160.) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  the  burden  of  excessive  or  discriminating  rates  is  shifted  in  varying  degrees 
u^n  consumers  and  others,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  coui*ts  justiy  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  damages  to  aggrieved  parties.     (99. ) 

Mr.  Fish  does  not  think  that  the  inspection  of  raQway  books  by  Government 
officers  would  result  in  the  discovery  of  many  abuses  or  in  securing  evidence  for 
prosecution.  He  believes  that  sufficient  remedies  exist  under  the  present  law 
if  it  is  vigorously  enforced  and  if  the  offenders  are  actually  punished  by  fines 
and  imprisonment.  The  difficulty  at  present  is  largely  in  the  failure  of  the 
-peraana  mjured  to  make  complaint.     (338. ) 

Mr.  Carter  knows  no  better  method  of  preventing  discriminations  than  to 
enlar^'e  the  x>owers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  to  enforce  the 
law.     (584.) 

3.  ShdU  punishment  be  by  fine  or  imprisoninentf — ^Mr.  Ripley,  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  thinks  that  fines  upon  the  corporation  offending  would 
check  discriminations  much  more  effectively  than  the  threat  of  imprisonment. 
Railroad  managers  meet  their  competitors  from  time  to  time,  and  very  few  men 
would  be  willing  to  inform  the  authorities  of  anything  that  would  criminate 
their  acquaintances.  The  existing  law  is  an  absolute  faBure.  There  has  never 
been  a  conviction  under  it,  or  if  there  has  been  a  conviction  it  has  been  nom- 
inal.    (595.) 

Mr.  MORTON  also  disapproves  of  the  imprisonment  clause,  thinking  that  it  pre- 
vents effective  enforcement.  He  favors  a  very  heavy  fine,  both  on  the  shipper 
receiving  the  cut  rate  and  on  the  railroad,  shippers  practically  always  know 
when  they  are  receiving  cut  rates,  and  are  as  much  at  fault  as  the  railroads.  (495. ) 

Mr.  Inoalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  agrees  in  thinking  that  the  imprison- 
ment feature  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  prevents  it  from  being  eflfective. 
People  do  not  consider  the  making  of  different  prices  to  different  individuals  a 
crime  in  ordinary  business,  and  public  opinion  is  not  prepared  to  enforce  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  upon  railway  officers  for  making  discriminations.  The 
violation  of  the  law  should  oe  made  punishable  by  fines,  and  the  witness  thinks  it 
possible  by  putting  a  fine  ux)on  every  bill  of  laaing  to  make  this  an  effective 
punishment.     (286, 297.) 

Mr.  Hyland,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  vif^lation  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  should  be  punished  by  fines  against  the  railway  com- 
panies rather  than  penalties  upon  mdividuals.  Each  carload  or  i^rt  carload 
shipped  in  violation  of  law  should  constitute  a  separate  offense;  the  penalty 
should  be  double  the  gross  earnings  for  the  service  performed,  and  should  be 
divided  equally  between  the  informant  and  the  Government.  Some  one  official 
of  each  railroad  should  be  held  accountable  for  the  strict  maintenance  of  rates. 
(351,352.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinoham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  takes  practically  the  same 
position  as  Mr.  Hyland.     (214.) 

Mr.  Carter  thinks  it  likely  that  evidence  of  discriminations  could  be  got  more 
easily  if  the  penalty  were  a  fine  than  it  can  be  while  the  penalty  is  imprisonment. 
(585.) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  g[rain  shipper  of  Chicago,  believes  that  a  fine  is  a  more  effective 
penalty  than  imprisonment,  especially  because  railway  officers  will  not  testify 
against  one  another  so  long  as  the  imprisonment  penalty  exists.     (361.) 

Mr.  Bird,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Pa^  Ba^i- 
way,  declares  that  the  penalties  against  discriminations  are  so  severe  ft&  practi- 
cally to  make  it  impo^dble  to  learn  the  truth.    They  encourage  gro^t  ingenuity 
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in  covering  ud  discriminations.  The  way  to  prevent  discriminations  is  to  re- 
move the  xx)S8ibility  of  gain  by  placing  heavy  nnes  upon  the  railroad  companies 
themselves,  which  wonld  then  see  to  it  that  their  employees  complied  with  the 
law.  It  would  require  great  x^'ovocation  or  influence  to  indnce  a  railroad 
officer  to  testify  against  another  railroad  officer  if  it  might  result  in  sending  him 
to  jail,  while  he  would  feel  no  such  reluctance  if  the  penalty  were  a  fine.     (471.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  the  x>enal1^  of  ixnprisonment  for  violations  of  the  interstate  commerce  act 
^ould  be  retamed.  Fines  of  the  amount  of  $5,000  could  be  paid  repeatedly  by 
man^  railways  out  of  the  profits  of  illegal  business.  It  is  not  a  nardship  to 
imprison  subordinates  for  Imowingly  violating  the  law  under  direction  of  tneir 
superiors,  and,  furthermore,  the  persons  really  responsible  can  usually  be  ascer- 
tained if  sufficient  effort  is  made.     (274. ) 

Mr.  Reagan  believes  that  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  as  for  felony  should  be 
imposed  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  believes  that  it 
would  be  x>068ible  to  enforce  such  a  i)enalty,  although  he  knows  of  no  instances 
where  it  has  yet  been  done  under  the  Texas  riolway  commission  statute.    (343, 850. ) 

IV.    DISCRIBCCNATIONS    BBTWBBN    PLACBS— LONG    AND    SHORT 

HAX7L. 

A  Xziftoaoe  and  eansM  of  plaoe  diaoiiffliiuttioiis  generally.— The  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  who  testified  before  the  Industrial  Commission  agree 
in  believing  that  inequalities  in  rates  between  different  places,  including  espe- 
cially discnminations  in  favor  of  terminal  x>oints  having  a  longer  haul,  but  also 
other  differences,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  constitute  perhaps  the  most 
injurious  feature  of  railway  discriminations.  Place  discriminations  are  made, 
not  by  departure  from  published  tariffs,  but  by  unfair  tariffs  themselves. 

Differences  in  rates  over  the  same  road,  according  to  the  direction  of  shipment, 
are  also  common,  and  are  claimed  to  be  justifiable  often  to  prevent  cars  from  being 
returned  empty.     (See  also  Southern  States,  p.  63) 

All  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  place  discriminations,  like  long  and  short  haul  discriminations,  are  often 
defenaed  by  railroads  as  being  necessary  to  meet  water  competition. 

Mr.  Knapp  and  Mr.  Clements  jwinted  out  what  great  effects  upon  the  prosper- 
ity of  individusds,  towns,  and  sections  of  the  country  would  result  from  apparently 
^ight  differences  in  railway  rates.  Thus  a  difference  of  $2  in  the  terminal  charges 
on  each  car  of  live  stock  at  Chicago,  which  a  certain  court  considered  insignificant. 
amounts  to  half  a  million  dollars  during  the  year.  A  difference  of  2  or  3  cents  in 
the  freight  rate  on  wheat  from  a  certain  section  in  Iowa  was  estimated  to  repre- 
sent a  difference  of  $5  per  acre  in  the  value  of  land.  The  margin  on  which  many 
lines  of  business  are  done  is  so  slight  that  small  differences  may  completely  change 
the  location  of  a  manufacture  or  the  profits  of  a  business.  An  increase  in  the 
average  rate  of  freight  per  ton  per  mile  of  H  mills  would  represent  an  added 
revenue  of  about  $100,000,000  to  the  railroads  and  corresponding  outlay  by  the 
frublic.  Mr.  Knapp  calls  attention  to  the  inequality  in  the  conditions  of  compe- 
tition between  different  producers  brought  aoout  by  such  differences  in  rates, 
whether  these  differences  be  over  the  same  railroads  or  over  different  ones,  and 
whether  the  favored  shipper  be  a  small  producer  or  a  combination.  The  margin 
of  profit  in  most  lines  of  business  is  so  small  that  a  slight  adjustment  of  rates  will 
exclude  one  shipper  from  a  particular  consuming  territory,  while  benefiting 
another  shipper.    (Knapp,  133-135,  142;  Prouty,  148, 149;  Clements,  154, 157.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  declares  that  fully  75 
per  cent  of  the  rate  disturbances  in  the  West  and  Northwest  originate  primarily 
m  the  question  as  to  what  is  a  fair  relation  of  rates  between  competing  markets. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  by  which  such  a  fair  relation  can 
be  determined.  Thus,  one  road  may  make  the  rate  on  some  heavy  class  of  goods, 
such  as  iron,  but  little  more  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul  than  the  rates  on  another 
road  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  or  from  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul,  although  the  differ- 
ence in  distance  is  very  considerable.  It  will  be  impossible  to  remedy  these 
injustices  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given  i)ower  to  prescribe 
minimum  rates  as  well  as  maximum  rates.  If  it  orders  that  one  railroad  shall 
not  make  more  than  a  certain  difference  between  different  places,  there  is  nothing 
at  jireflent  to  keep  another  railroad  from  reducing  its  rates  m  the  same  proportion. 
Iliere  is  no  doubt  that  towns  are  created  or  destroyed  by  the  mere  matter  of  the 
rdation  of  railway  rates.     (472.) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  manufacturer,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  states  that  a  railroad  general 
manager  said  to  him  that  the  rates  are  made  on  a  basis  which  is  not  calculated  to 
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favor  the  Western  mannfactnrers  in  shipping  East.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
certain  railroads  to  try  to  build  np  certain  trade  centers.  Some  people  are 
irery  much  dissatisfied  with  this,  but  others,  perhaps,  feel  as  well  satisned  to  have 
a  center  built  up  where  they  can  get  their  materials  on  short  notice  without  a 
great  difference  m  freight.  On  general  principles  it  would  seem  that  business 
should  be  built  up  where  there  are  natural  advantages  for  it.  Any  discrimina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  railroad  diverts  the  develoiiment  from  a  place  where  it  is 
naturaJ  to  one  where  it  is  unnatural.  The  witness  considers,  however,  that  the 
question  must  now  be  considered  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  West  to-day,  especially  the  manufacturing  business,  has  been  largely 
built  up  by  what  may  be  called  favors  in  the  way  of  commodity  rates,  particu- 
larly where  the  roads  may  have  tmitedupon  some  one  town  against  another  where 
the  natural  advantages  are  greater.  Whatever  the  injustice  of  this  course  may 
have  been  in  the  first  place,  the  proposition  to  change  it  must  now  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  large  and  prosperous  communities  so  built  up  are  in 
actual  existence.  Towns  which  have  continuously  received  such  privileges  may 
be  considered  to  have  acquired  a  certain  vested  rip^ht  in  them,  and  the  witness 
does  not  consider  that  there  has  been  any  such  continuous  protest  on  the  i)aj1;  of 
other  conmiunities  as  might  have  interfered  with  the  valid  establishment  of 
such  a  vested  right.  He  mentions  particularly  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture, 
which  is  not  natural  to  the  West,  as  an  instance  of  businesses  built  up  by  such 
discriminations.  (550,  551.) 

Mr.  Tucker  says  that  the  rates  from  all  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  the  Eastern  seaboard  are  the  same,  and  that  the  Western  roads 
haul  at  the  same  ^ate  to  all  points  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  By  this 
means  equal  through  rates  through  all  gateways  are  obtained.     (562.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Ck)m- 
pany,  says  that  the  adjustment  of  rates  between  different  localities  can  never  be 
made  satisfactory  to  everybody.  Every  road  is  interested  in  a  particular  locality, 
and  the  result  must  always  be  a  compromise,  which  generally  is  not  satisfactory 
to  anybodv,  and  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  great  many.  The  endeavor  has  been 
to  do  the  fair  thing.  There  have  been  so  many  opposing  interests  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  do  anything  very  unfair,  although  it  is  not  an  exact  science.  There 
have  been  many  cases  in  which  Mr.  Ripley  would  have  been  glad  to  place  the 
entire  resx>onsibility  on  an  outside  body,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)m- 
mission,  and  have  them  say  what  should  be  done.     (597, 598.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  practice  of  granting  discriminating  rates  to 
individusJs  often  results  in  considerable  discriminations  between  places.  Ship- 
pers at  one  place  who  believe  that  their  rivals  are  getting  special  discriminating 
rates  are  apt  to  combine  and  obtain  special  rates  for  their  own  market.  Thus 
sometimes  departures  from  tariffs  become  the  rule  as  to  certain  shipping  points. 
Individual  discriminations  are  granted  more  in  favor  of  shippers  at  central  points 
than  at  local  stations.  Aside  from  discriminations  of  this  class,  there  are  differ- 
ential rates  and  apparent  discriminations  between  localities  which  are  often  jus- 
tifiable. Each  railway  is  inclined  to  build  up  its  own  important  towns  by  specially 
favorable  rates.  Many  influences  combine  to  complicate  the  problem  of  a  fair 
adjustment  of  rates  between  different  places.     (626,  627.) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  believes  that  in  the  same  general  sec- 
tion of  the  country  railroad  freight  rates  should  be  made  strictly  uniform,  so  much 
-per  ton  per  mile ,  regardless  of  the  character  of  the  roads.  The  railroad  that  carries 
goods  cneapest  in  this  country  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  which  runs  over  moun- 
tains and  tnrough  tunnels.  **  Differentials  are  inventions  of  the  devil.''  Practi- 
cally 75  per  cent  of  the  business  of  every  railroad  is  its  own  natural  business,  which 
it  can  do  better  than  any  other.  If  the  remaining  25  per  cent  of  competitive  busi- 
ness be  allowed  to  distribute  itself  naturally,  on  tne  basis  of  open  and  stable  rates, 
the  railroads  and  the  general  community  will  be  benefited.    J361. ) 

Percentage  rates, — Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association, 
states  that  the  system  of  fixing  rates  to  the  seaboard  from  large  portions  of  the 
country  upon  the  basis  of  certain  percentages  of  the  Chicago  rates  was  established 
some  15  or  20  years  ago,  through  what  was  called  the  joint  rate  committee.  The 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  pays  116  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  and  the  per- 
centage system  extends  as  far  east  as  Buffalo.  Buffalo  pays,  he  thinks,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Chicago  rate.  The  100  per  cent  territory  runs  up  into  Michigan, 
and  the  percentage  gradually  decreases  as  one  advances  toward  the  East.  The 
decrease  is  not  exactly  proportional  to  the  distance.  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is 
somewhat  higher  for  the  shorter  distance.  This  is  proper,  because  the  terminal 
expense  is  the  same  for  a  haul  of  50  miles  as  for  a  haul  of  500.  There  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  X)ercentage  basis  for  certain  towns  since  the  arrangement 
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was  first  made,  bat  the  changes  have  been  few,  and  there  has  been  little  com- 
plaint. If  the  Uppers  of  any  town  thought  their  rate  too  high,  they  would  make 
^eir  oomplaint  to  the  general  freight  a^nt  of  their  road.  If  any  road  felt  that 
its  town  was  injured  by  an  imjustly  high  rate,  it  would,  no  doubt,  get  such  an 
injustice  corrected.  As  a  rule  the  Eastern  connections  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  men  where  the  traffic  originates  know  most  about  the  situation,  and  carry 
out  what  they  suggest.  So  the  question  of  maintaining  or  reducing  rates  rests 
chiefly  with  the  road  that  first  receives  the  freight.     (561-568. ) 

Mr.  MussELMAN,  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade,  states  that  the 
rate  from  Grand  Bapids  to  the  seaboard  is  96  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  and 
that  he  believes  that  Grand  Rapids  is  justly  entitled,  on  the  actual  mileage  basis, 
to  a  90  per  cent  rate.  Grand  Bapids  was  on  a  100  i)er  cent  basis  up  to  1891.  At 
that  time  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade  undertook  to  get  the  rate  changed 
to  the  90  -per  cent  basis,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  reduction  to  96  per  cent.  Mr. 
Mussebnan  believes  that  the  present  basis  still  amounts  to  a  discrimination 
against  his  town.     (556.) 

B.  Long  and  short  haul  diieriminatioiui  ^[enenaiy.— Mr.  Blanchard  states  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  as  follows: 
An  interstate  rate  or  fare  made  between  any  two  points  shall  not  be  exceeded  by 
the  rate  on  the  same  article  moved  over  the  same  fine  in  the  same  direction  under 
KJTnilar  ciTcumstances  and  conditions.  He  regards  the  requirement  as  just  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  but  declares  there  are  some  justifiable  exceptions,  especially 
on  accoimt  of  water  competition  or  the  competition  of  Canadian  railroads.  He 
mentions  a  number  of  specifie  Instances  justifying  lower  rates  to  through  points. 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics.  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  under  this  provision  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  the  courts  have  inter- 
preted ^*  dissimilar  conditions"  to  include  conditions  of  competition  and  other 
conditions  which  make  the  provision  practically  ineffective.  Tne  witness  does  not 
consider  a  change  of  the  law  sufficiently  important  to  be  pressed  if  it  is  likely  to 
arouse  opix>sition  to  other  needed  legislation.     (104.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  the  provision  in  the 
long  and  short  haul  clause  as  to  the  dissimilarity  of  circumstances  and  conditions 
should  be  stricken  out,  leaving  it,  however,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  susx>end  the  ox)eration  of  the  clause  where  judged  expedient,  as  in  the  case  of 
water  transportation.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  railroad  compe- 
tition justifies  lower  rates  for  longer  hauls  seems  to  the  witness  unwarranted. 
(420.) 

Messrs.  Knapp,  Prouty,  and  Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, are  unanimous  in  sa3ring  that  the  discriminations  between  long  and  short 
hauls  made  by  railways  ate  exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  probably  the  most 
serions  abuse  now  existing.  The  evil  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  Southeastern 
States  and  in  the  far  Western  States.  These  States  are  peculiarly  situated  with 
reference  to  water  transportation,  and  the  railways  defend  the  lower  rates  to 
terminal  points  on  this  account.  Mr.  Clements,  however,  i)oints  out  that  no  such 
great  inequalities  in  rates  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  North. 
The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  dissimilarity  in  conditions  sufficient  to  justify 
departure  from  the  rule  of  the  law  is  made  by  competition,  whether  by  water  or 
among  railways  themselves.  Mr.  Clements  points  out  that  the  railways  never 
did,  before  the  interstate-commerce  act,  charge  less  for  longer  hauls  than  for 
shorter  ones,  except  on  account  of  competition,  and  he  would  favor  inserting  a 
clause  in  the  law  by  which  comx>etition  should  not  be  allowed  to  count  as  consti- 
tuting dissimilar  circumstances.  Ownership  of-property  in  particular  towns  by 
railway  officers  is  pointed  out  as  another  influence  leading  to  discriminations. 

Mr.  Knapp  and  Mr.  Clements  agree  that  the  method  of  adjusting  rates  as 
between  comx>etitive  and  noncomi)etitive  points  on  the  same  road  is  usuafly  that  the 
rates  to  the  noncompetitive  ipoints  increase  with  the  distance  until  the  rate  equals 
the  through  rate  to  the  terminal  point  plus  the  local  rate  back  from  the  terminal 
point  to  the  point  of  destination.  It  would  thus  be  as  cheap  to  send  the  goods 
through  and  back  again  as  to  stop  them  off;  but  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  do  not  go  through.  Mr.  Clements  especially  declares  that  since  rates  include 
terminal  charges,  the  dealer  in  the  smaU  town  has  to  pay  practically  four  ter- 
rn^iial  charges,  besides  the  charge  for  transportation  pure  and  simple  for  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  that  to  the  terminal  point,  whereas  the  dealer  at  the  terminal 
point  nas  to  pay  only  two  terminal  charges.  It  is  as  cheap  to  ship  ^oods,  for 
example,  to  a  point  50  miles  beyond  Atlanta  as  to  a  -pomt  50  miles  this  side.  The 
effect  of  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  in  the  South  is  seen  in  the  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  prosperity  of  the  few  trade  centers  and  that  of  the  small  inter- 
mediate towns,  whereas  the  small  towns  of  the  North  often  show  a  high  degree 
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of  proeperity.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  manafactariiig  enterprises  in  small 
towns  m  the  face  of  snch  discriminations.     (Knapp,  134, 187;  Clements.  154, 155.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinoham,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Lonis  Traffic  Borean,  also 
comments  on  the  disregard  of  the  long  and  short  hanl  mle  in  the  Sontheastem 
States  on  account  of  water  competition.  He  is  not  snre  that  the  effect  is  alto- 
gether injurious  to  local  stations.  The  jobbing  houses  at  the  central  points  may 
be  able  to  sell  goods  at  lower  rates  to  the  local  stations,  through  having  a  lower 
freight  rate,  than  would  probably  be  secured  if  all  the  rates  were  made  uniform. 

Mr.  Vanlandingham  further  i)oints  out  that  the  interpretation  of  the  courts 
regarding  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  puts  the  water  carriers  at  a  disadvantage 
in  comx>etition.  The  railways  can  make  their  rates  to  the  few  points  reached  by 
the  water  carrier  so  low  as  to  drive  it  out  of  business,  while  holmng  up  their  rates 
to  intermediate  territory.     (202,  206. ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  thinks  that  if  the  rates  for 
shorter  hauls  are  themselves  reasonable  in  view  of  the  amoimt  of  traffic  and  the 
cost  of  service,  there  should  be  no  objection  to  the  I'ailways  making  whatever 
rates  are  necessary  to  meet  competition  or  to  develop  traffic  to  through  points. 
Otherwise  it  might  not  get  the  long-distance  traffic  at  all.  In  sparsely  settled 
regions  the  amount  of  business  is  less,  and  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation 
is  always  relatively  greater,  and  often  absolutely  greater.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  satisfy  all  communities  in  any  case,  since  no  two  i>ersons  or  communities  will 
consider  in  the  same  light  the  unlike  conditions  which  exist  in  different  cases. 
Large  cities,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  certain  advantages  in  business 
over  small  places,  and  this  advantage  must  extend  to  railway  transportation. 
(275,  281,  284.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  considers  that  there 
are  strong  arguments  against  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  The  competition  of 
the  Galveston  route  to  Liverpool  from  Kansas  City,  for  instance,  forces  the  mak- 
ing of  very  low  rates  from  Kansas  City  eastward.  The  lonjj  and  short  haul  clause 
compels  the  making  of  the  same  rates  from  intermediate  pomts,  where  there  is  not 
the  same  competition,  the  same  necessity.     ^560.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Vanderbilt  lines  to  make  local  rates  substantially  proportional  to  through 
rates,  under  the  belief  that  local  business  and  local  prosperity  can  not  be  built  up 
at  rates  so  high  that  competitive  business  could  be  aone  much  cheaper.     (232.) 

0.  Speoiflo  casM  of  place  diMiiminations,  water  oompetituai,  eto.— 1.  Differentials  as  to 
Eastern  ports, — Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League  of 
Philadelpnia,  testifies  that  that  city  is  peculiarly  situated  between  New  York  and 
Baltimore,  and  has  only  4  trunk  lines  from  the  West.  Its  coastwise  trade  is 
practically  limited  to  a  single  line  of  steamers  running  to  Norfolk.  The  city  is 
allowed  a  differential  of  2  cents  as  compared  with  New  York  on  grain  freight 
rates  from  Western  points,  while  Baltimore  has  a  differential  of  3  cents;  i.  e.,  the 
rates  are  respectively  so  much  lower  than  those  to  New  York.     (185, 180.) 

Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  also  speaks  of  the  existing 
differentials.  He  considers  that  Philadelphia  is  unfairly  discriminated  against 
still,  especially  because  of  the  larger  differentials  allowed  to  the  more  southern 
ports.     (173.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  testifies  that  the  existing  practice  of 
allowing  differentials  on  shipments  from  the  West  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  other  more  southern  ports  as  compared  with  New  York  was  established 
about  20  years  a^o,  when  the  average  freight  rates  were  very  much  higher  than 
at  present,  ranging  from  52  to  60  cents.  At  present  the  rates  on  grain,  for 
example,  have  been  reduced  to  15  or  18  cents,  and  the  differential  is  thus  propor- 
tionately greater,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  excessive.  At  present,  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the 
experiment  of  making  the  differential  only  1  or  14^  cents  on  export  grain  is  being 
tried,  but  on  other  commodities  the  3-cent  differential  is  retained.  Improve- 
ments in  the  x>orts  of  Baltimore  and  other  Southern  cities  have  also  lessened 
the  justifiability  of  such  a  differential.  The  terminal  changes  are,  so  Mr.  Calla- 
way thinks,  adjusted  in  practically  the  same  way  at  each  of  these  ports.  The 
New  York  Central  has  an  extensive  system  of  lighters,  and  its  ireight  rate 
includes  the  charee  for  carrying  the  grain  to  the  side  of  the  ship  in  the  lighter, 
but  not  for  transferring  it  ^o  the  ship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  grain  coming 
from  Chicago  goes  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  so  long  as  they  are  open,  and  the 
New  York  Central.  The  Southern  ports  are  less  used  for  Chicago  shipments, but 
St.  Louis  shipments  go  to  them,  as  weU  as  to  the  Gulf  x)ort8.  Mr.  Callaway  is 
not  prepared  to  say  that  a  complete  removal  of  the  differential,  so  as  to  make  the 
rates  from  the  Western  points  to  Eastern  ports  uniform,  would  be  acceptable  or 
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even  tolerable  for  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads; 
but  be  is  convinced  that  the  present  differential  is  too  high.  Permission  to  the 
railways  to  pool  their  business  would  undoubtedly  do  away  with  this  complication. 
(224-226,  235.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  refers  to  the  establishment  of  the  present  differential  rates  as 
between  the  leading  Eastern  seaboard  i)oints.  The  system  was  first  adopted  in 
1877,  after  the  railways  had  squandered  millions  of  dollars  in  rate  wars.  Irreg- 
ularities in  steamship  sailings  and  rates,  with  manv  other  complicating  elements, 
made  the  adjustment  of  rail  rates  on  goods  intended  for  export  at  the  different 
ports  exceemngly  difficult.  Often  the  railroads  had  made  through  rates  from 
mland  points  to  roreign  ports,  and  had  afterwards  found  the  entire  inland  charge 
absorbed  b^  the  increased  ocean  rates.  After  a  long  discussion  an  agreement  was 
reached  fi:nng  differences  in  charges  over  the  lines  reaching  the  various  ports. 
(673.) 

Mr.  Snydacker,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  also  refers  to  the  differential  in 
favor  of  Baltimore  and  other  Southern  ports  and  to  the  relative  decrease  of  the 
export  business  through  New  York.  He  says  that  the  terminal  charges  for  grain 
at  New  York  may  also  be  his^er  than  at  other  ports.     (397.) 

2.  Southern  States.— Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
thinks  injustice  is  done  by  the  Southern  railways  in  charg^g  more  for  shipments 
going  north  than  on  those  going  south.    (135.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  declares  that  the  reason  why 
higher  rates  are  frequently  charged  for  hauling  products  from  the  South  to  the 
North  than  vice  versa  is  not  because  the  dominating  load  goes  north,  and  the 
cars  would  often  be  empty  if  lower  rates  were  not  made  from  the  North.  The 
direction  of  the  dominating  load  varies  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
classes  of  freight  on  which  the  rate  from  the  South  to  the  North  is  high  are  largely 
fruit  and  vegetables,  which  are  exceedingly  i)erishable,  which  require  a  special 
class  of  equipment  and  especially  high  speed  of  transportation,  and  with  which  a 
large  amount  of  ice  must  usually  be  hauled  free.     (275. ) 

Mr.  Yanlandinoham  testifies  that  rates  from  the  Northeastern  States  to  the 
Southeast  have  been  lower  than  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati,  thus 
injuring  the  general  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  these  more  western  cities. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  four  times  ruled  against  this  discrimi- 
nation, but  its  order  has  never  been  obeyed.     (202. ) 

3.  Shipments  by  way  of  Qvlfof  Mexico  and  their  effect  on  other  routes, — Mr. 
Yanlandinoham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  testifies  that  there  has  been  a 
very  large  increase  in  ocean  transportation  from  Galveston  and  other  Gulf  ports, 
and  consequently  in  railway  transportation  from  the  middle  West  to  the  Gulf. 
Every  freight  rate  from  west  of  the  Mississinpi  River  as  far  north  as  the  Platte 
Biver  is  affected  by  Gulf  comi)etition,  whicn  practically  determines  the  freight 
rates  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Illinois  Central  also  carries  a  considerable 
trafi&c  to  the  Gulf.  The  ocean  freight  rate  is  about  4i  cents  per  hundred  higher 
from  Gulf  ports  than  from  Atlantic  ports.  The  difference  between  export  rates 
and  domestic  rates  on  the  railways  leading  to  the  Gulf  is  even  higher  than  on 
those  leading  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

Mississippi  River  transportation  also  has  a  considerable  influence.  This  influence 
varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  river,  but  often  practically  determines 
the  rail  rate  on  grain  from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore.  The  river  traffic  has,  how- 
ever, fallen  off  somewhat  as  compared  with  several  years  ago,  and  may  be  still 
fiu^her  injured  by  the  excessive  competition  of  railways.    ( 197, 206. ) 

Mr.  Knapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  the  freight 
rates  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City  have  for  years  been 
adjusted  with  reference  to  one  another.  The  flrst-class  railway  rate  to  Kansas 
City  has  been  $1.47.  Recently  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf,  being  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  in  connection  with  the  Mallory  Steamship  Line,  made  a  rate 
of  80  cents  from  New  York  by  way  of  Galveston.  This  has  smce  been  abandoned 
by  order  of  the  court  in  charge.    (133;  see  also  Mr.  Kennard,  p.  864.     . 

Mr.  Yanlandinoham  also  refers  to  the  recent  adjustment  of  rates  from  Eastern 
XMints,  extending  as  far  west  as  Buffalo,  by  way  of  ocean  carriers  to  Galveston 
and  thence  to  Missouri  Biver  and  other  Western  points,  by  which  shipments  could 
be  made  as  cheaply  as  from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  the  same  place.  This  abuse 
has  been  remedied  at  present.    (202. ) 

Mr.  Kennard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  £^g  Board,  also  refers  to  the  fact  that 
in  April,  1808,  the  railroads  entering  Kansas  City  and  other  Kansas  points  charged 
the  same  rates  from  those  points  to  the  seaboard  as  was  charged  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard.  The  cut  was  first  made  by  a  railroad  not  entering  Chicago,  but 
those  which  do  reach  that  city  were  then  compelled  to  meet  the  cut.    The  object 
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of  this  arrangement  is  largely  to  develop  the  business  of  the  throngh  fast-freight 
lines  on  the  Eastern  roads.  The  witness  thinks  that  Gulf  competition  has  little  to 
do  with  the  practice,  which  is  decidedly  injnrions  to  the  interests  of  Chicago. 
(365.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  likewise  refers  to  the 
increased  competition  of  the  Qnlf  ports  with  the  Atlantic  i)orts  in  export  trade, 
and  declares  that  practically  all  the  rail  rates  have  been  reduced  by  this  competi- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  possible  to  increase  the  rates  on  ^ain  over  the  railways 
when  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  closes.  The  competition  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
for  grain  snipments  also  keeps  down  rail  rates.  The  freight  rates  are  also  affected 
by  the  ocean  rates,  since  tne  railways  must  enable  American  products  to  be 
exported  in  competition  with  foreign  products.     (225.) 

Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  that  the  Gulf  ports  do  not  get  a  natural  proportion  of  traffic.  He 
points  out  the  immense  importance  of  the  territory  tributary  to  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  contains  41  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  United  States  and  nearly  half 
its  population.  Because  of  the  constant  reduction  in  freight  rates  the  matter  of 
railway  grades  is  increasingly  important  in  determining  the  direction  of  railway 
traffic.  The  level  prairies  of  the  Mississippi  are  specially  favorable.  New  Orleans 
is  the  natural  outlet  of  this  great  valley.  The  air-line  distance  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  is  709  miles,  and  to  New  Orleans  826  miles ;  but  owing  to  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  the  Eastern  States,  the  shortest  railroad  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  912  miles,  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  shortest  to  New  Orleans.  On  this 
shortest  line  to  New  York,  moreover,  there  is  a  dead  lift  in  altitude  of  1,571  feet, 
while  the  lift  to  New  Orleans  is  only  214  feet. 

The  following  table  shows  the  short-line  distance  by  rail  from  the  leading 
interior  grain  markets  to  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  respectively: 


Chicago,  ni 

Dulnth,  Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. . . 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Dubuque,  Iowa 
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Peoria,Ill 
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Evansville,  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky 

Nashville,  Tenn... 

Denver,  Colo 
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860 

1,089 

654 

089 

708 

867 

746 

930 

557 

1.032 
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1,336 
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to  New 
Orleans. 


MiUs. 


0 

53 

63 

53 

164 

832 

91 

363 

146 

535 

281 

121 

382 

676 

467 


New  Orleans  has  six  great  railroad  systems,  reaching  a  very  wide  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, with  a  total  mileage  of  19,086  miles.  Althongh  the  railroads  of  the  Soutii 
immediately  after  the  war  were  largely  physical  and  financial  wrecks,  they  have 
gradually  improved,  until  now  in  safety,  speed,  and  regularity  of  service  they 
equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  the  Eastern  railroads. 

In  view  of  these  facts  a  much  larger  proportion  of  traflBc,  especially  for  export 
purposes,  ought  to  be  carried  by  way  of  New  Oileans  than  is  now  carried.  The 
railways  do  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  that  point,  but,  if  anything,  against  it. 
Only  16.4  per  cent  of  the  freight  carried  by  the  Illinois  Central  RailroaS  in  1808 
was  through  freight.  The  gross  receipts  of  all  the  railroads  entering  New  Orleans 
during  1898  were  30  per  cent  more  than  the  value  of  all  imports  and  exports  at 
New  Orleans.     (321-324. ) 

It  is  not  true,  Mr.  Fish  continues,  that  the  exportation  rates  on  grain  and  other 
products  from  Chicago  by  way  of  New  Orleans  regulate  the  rates  by  way  of  New 
York,  but  vice  versa.  The  witness  does  not  thinfi  that  the  difference  in  the  dis- 
tance from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  accounts  for  the  small  proportion  of  busi- 
ness at  New  Orleans.  The  distance  is  perhaps  50  per  cent  greater  and  the  average 
time  of  the  ocean  voyage  is  relatively  still  longer  by  way  of  New  Orleans  as  com- 
pared with  New  York.  But  the  vessels  from  New  Orleans  avoid  the  most  north- 
ern course,  and  the  duration  of  the  voyage  is  relatively  less  important  in  the  case 
of  products  exported,  where  there  is  little  haste  for  delivery.  The  imports  by 
way  of  New  Orleans  are  especially  light.    That  city  was  formerly  the  market  for 
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nearly  ever3rthing  brought  into  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  it  is  still  the  natural 
gate  for  the  entrance  of  coffee  and  manv  other  products.  Although  the  import 
traffic  is  so  small,  the  north-bound  freight  on  the  Illinois  Central  is  usually  about 
equal  to  that  south  bound,  so  there  is  no  special  expense  from  hauling  empty  cars. 

Tlie  barge  transportation  on  the  Mississippi  River  is  a  much  less  important 
factor  than  formerly,  since  the  rail  rates  have  been  made  practically  as  low  as 
the  water  rates. 

There  is  constant  competition  between  business  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and 
Cairo  and  by  way  of  Kansas  City  and  Galveston.     (329,  330.) 

4.  Discrimination  tigainst  Chicago, — Mr.  Kennard  also  points  out  that  the  freight 
rate  on  cheese  and  similar  articles  from  Wisconsin  to  Chicago  is  higher  than  tnat 
from  Michigan  and  New  York  to  Chicago  for  similar  distances.  The  railroads 
assign  as  the  justification  for  the  lower  freight  rates  going  west  the  fact  that  cars 
largely  go  back  empty.     (865.) 

Mr.  Mallory  considers  that  the  terminal  charge  of  $2  per  car  on  cattle  brought 
into  Chicago  (see  p.  48)  amounts  to  a  discrimination  against  Chicago  in  favor  of 
Kansas  City  and  other  markets.  It  has  diverted  a  good  deal  of  business  from 
Chicago.  The  feeling  of  injustice  which  it  gives  rise  to  is  more  effective  in  driving 
away  business  than  the  money  demand  in  itself.  Competing  markets  use  it  as  an 
argument  against  shipping  to  Chicago.     (588.) 

^ee  alflo  p^agraph  3,  above. 

5.  Discriminations  against  St.  Louis. — Mr.  Vanlandingh am,  commissioner  of 
the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  testifies  that  that  organization  consists  of  about 
2,200  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  that  it  was  organized  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  railway  discriminations  against  St.  Louis  as  compared  with 
Chicago  and  other  cities.  It  is  believed  that  in  various  ways  St.  Louis  is  put  at 
a  disadvantage  in  securing  trade,  although  some  of  these  inequalities  have  been 
recently  removed.  Mr.  Vanlandingham  does  not  think  that  railways  usually 
make  place  discriminations  with  a  view  to  injuring  or  benefiting  any  city,  but 
simply  with  a  view  to  their  own  earnings.  They  frequently  do  not  know  or  think 
of  results. 

One  method  by  which  Chicago  has  been  favored  is  by  export  freight  rates. 
Thus  the  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  on  grain  intended  for  export  has  been 
3.2  cents  lower  than  on  grain  for  local  consumption,  a  distinction  which  was  not 
made  in  regard  to  shipments  through  St.  Louis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically 
all  the  grain  has  been  shipped  to  Chicago  on  these  exx)ort  rates,  even  when 
intended  for  domestic  use,  tnus  ^ving  that  city  a  general  advantage.  Moreover 
the  practice  of  allowing  to  certam  large  firms  owning  elevators  a  sum  ranging 
from  one  half  to  1^  cents  per  bushel  has  been  established  on  practically  all  of  ti^e 
railway  lines  leading  into  Chicago,  but  not  on  those  leading  to  St.  Louis.  This 
and  other  advantages  enable  Chicago  to  control  85  per  cent  of  the  export  freight 
business. 

The  witness  admits  that  there  will  always  be,  under  any  circumstances,  some 
advantage  to  Chica^  in  securi.g  a  large  tonnage,  on  account  of  its  location  and 
its  lake  transportation,  although  export  trade  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  the  Gulf  railroads  is  helping  St.  Louis  to  keep  up  its  business.  (194, 197-199, 
206.) 

6.  Discriminations  against  Kansas  City.—Wr.  BookwalTBR  states  that  grain 
rates  to  Kansas  City  are  disproportionately  high  as  compared  with  the  rates  to 
points  east  and  south.  The  town  of  Wahoo  is  229  miles  from  Kansas  City  and 
523  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and  is  reached  by  the  Burlington  and  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  rate  from  Wahoo  to  B[ansas  City  is  14  cents,  and  to  St.  Louis  it  is  also  14  cents. 
Grain  can  be  shipped  by  the  Union  Pacific  through  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  for 
14  cents,  but  if  it  is  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  then  rebilled  to  St.  Louis  the  charge 
is  21  cents,  the  proportion  accruing  to  the  Union  Pacific  being  7  and  14  cents, 
respectively.  From  Doniphan,  Kans.,  the  rate  on  com  to  Kansas  City,  50  miles, 
is  7  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago  by  way  of  St.  Joseph,  522  miles,  is  15  cents.  The 
rate  to  Chicago  by  way  of  Kansas  City,  43  miles  farther,  is  19  cents.  The  rate  to 
St.  Louis  by  way  of  Kansas  City  is  14  cents.  The  rate  from  Humboldt  to  Elansas 
City,  120  miles,  is  8  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago,  571  miles,  is  17i  cents.  Shepard, 
Iowa,  on  the  Maple  Leaf,  is  167  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  grain  billed  from 
that  point  to  St.  Louis  would  be  hauled  through  Kansas  City  in  order  that  Maple 
Leaf  might  get  the  full  amount  of  their  mileage.  The  rate  for  the  167  miles  to 
K^aaa  City  is  10  cents;  for  the  528  miles  to  St.  Louis  it  is  12  cents.     (572-576.) 

Mr.  Bookwalter  states  also  that  Kansas  City  is  discriminated  against  in  favor 

of  other  towns  on  the  same  lines  of  road,  m  that  grain  can  not  be  stopped  in 

transit  at  Kansas  City  without  an  additional  charge  of  from  1  cent  to  7  cents 

a  hundred.    There  is  a  switching  charge  besides,  if  the  car  is  transferred  from 
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one  road  to  another.  At  other  points,  like  To^ka,  there  is  no  additional  charge 
for  stopping  and  milling  in  transit  and  there  is  no  switching  charge.  This  dis- 
crimination ruins  both  the  grain  business  and  the  milling  business  of  Kansas 
City.  The  local  mills  can  pay  more  for  grain  than  Elansas  City  millers,  because 
they  can  manufacture  it  for  export  equally  well,  and  they  have  an  advantage 
in  the  total  freight.  A  representative  of  Armour  &  Co.  stated,  in  an  investiga- 
tion relative  to  the  New  York  grain  business,  that,  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  will  determine  where  grain  shall  go.  It  is'  now  impossible  for  Kansas 
City  to  handle  grain,  except  for  local  consumption,  and  except  poor  grades  that 
can  not  be  sent  to  more  distant  markets. 

The  witness  says  further  that  a  great  deal  of  both  oatmeal  and  com  meal  used 
to  be  manufactured  at  Kansas  City  for  the  Southern  market.  Oats  for  oatmeal 
come  chiefly  from  the  central  portion  of  Nebraska,  where  the  white  oats,  which 
are  desirable  for  oatmeal,  are  largely  raised.  The  rate  on  oats  from  Wahoo  to 
Kansas  City,  220  miles,  is  14  cents;  the  rate  from  Wahoo  to  Memphis,  directly 
through  Kansas  City,  is  19  cents,  5  cents  for  an  additional  484  miles.  If  the  oats 
are  billed  to  Elansas  City  and  then  billed  to  Memphis  the  rate  is  24  cents,  a  pen- 
altv  of  6  cents  for  stopping  and  manufacturing  at  Kansas  City.  The  oatmeal 
miu  at  Kan  Has  City  can  not  now  get  oats  to  run  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
time.  Kansas  City  used  to  send  a  great  deal  of  com  meal  to  Texas.  The  rate 
from  Wahoo  to  San  Antonio  is  89  cents.  If  the  com  is  stopped  at  Kansas  City  and 
manufactured  the  rate  is  44  cents.  As  a  result,  the  com  is  now  shipped  to  Texas 
and  manufactured  there.  Mr.  Bookwalter  does  not  think  it  is  more  expensive  to 
carry  the  manufactured  product  than  to  carry  the  grain.  The  difference  of  charge 
between  the  grain  and  the  manufactured  product  has  been  in  force  only  about  2 
years.    (570-673. )    (Compare  Export  and  domestic  grain  and  flour  rates,  p.  74. ) 

Mr.  Bookwalter  uiinks  that  the  gi*ain  tributary  to  Kansas  City  is  diverted  less 
to  St.  Louis  than  to  Chicago  and  the  South.  When  local  market  conditions  make 
it  better  to  send  to  Galveston,  very  little  is  handled  in  the  Santa  Fe  elevator  at 
Kansas  City;  if  it  is  best  to  send  to  Chicago,  very  little  is  handled  in  the  Rock 
Island  elevator. 

The  witness  believes  the  policy  of  discrimination  against  Kansas  City  has  been 
dictated  by  the  desire  of  the  through  roads  to  carrv  grain  as  far  as  possible  on 
their  own  lines.  However,  the  Umon  Pacific,  which  ends  at  Kansas  City,  makes 
the  same  discriminations  in  favor  of  other  markets  which  are  made  by  the  roads 
which  run  to  those  markets.  It  is  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  made  by  the 
other  roads,  because,  if  it  did  not,  they  would  revenge  themselves  upon  it  else- 
where.    (572,  577.) 

7.  Discriminations  against  MUvxivkee. — ^Mr.  Bacon,  representing  the  Milwaukee 
Board  of  Trade,  testifies  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1898  issued 
an  order  requiring  the  reduction  of  differentials  granted  on  grain  shipments  in 
favor  of  Minneax)olis  as  compared  with  Milwaukee.  The  differential  as  fixed  by 
the  commission  would  just  about  equal  the  excess  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  seaboard.  The  railroad  companies,  after  some  delay, 
reduced  their  differentials,  but  only  about  one-half  as  much  as  the  order  of  the 
commission  required.  The  commission  reaffirmed  its  order,  but  the  railways 
failed  to  conform  to  it.  This  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad,  which  controls  the  Chicago,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway, 
and  therefore  finds  it  advantageous  to  favor  Minneai)olis.     (418.) 

8.  Discriminations  against  La  Cro«se.— Mr.  Dickinson,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  a 
manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements,  states  that  La  Crosse  and  Chicago  are 
at  practically  the  same  distance  Irom  Madison,  Wis.,  but  that  his  concern  found 
itself  unable  to  do  business  in  Madison.  On  investigation  he  discovered  that 
while  the  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Madison  was  19  cents  a  hundred  on  agricultural 
implements  and  vehicles  by  the  carload,  the  rate  from  Chicago  was  12^  cents. 
After  much  trouble  he  succeeded  in  getting  the  rate  from  La  ftosse  reduced  to 
12i  cents.  He  then  discovered  that  there  had  for  some  time  been  in  existence  a 
rate  of  8  or  8i  cents  on  the  same  class  of  goods  between  Madison  and  Chicago; 
and  that  while  the  third-class  rate  from  La  Crosse  to  Madison  was  28  cents  a 
hundred,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  had  a  rate  on  all  kinds  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery, in  less  than  carloads,  of  15  cents  per  100.  These  disciiminations  made  it 
impossible  for  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  La  Crosse  to  do  business  in  the  ter- 
ritory referred  to.  La  Crosse  establishments  succeeded  in  getting  these  special 
rates  in  favor  of  their  comx>etitors  abolished;  but  one  of  the  roads  renewed  the 
discriminating  reduction,  and  it  then  continued  until  within  2  months  of  the 
time  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  testimony,  although  it  was  then  abolished  again.  Mr. 
Dickinson  believes  that  the  only  way  in  which  such  difficulties  and  injustices  can 
be  avoided  is  by  increasing  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
(549.) 
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9.  Discriminatxons  in  Nebmska. — Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  declares 
that  that  city  is  discriminated  against  by  the  railroads.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  5,000,  while  Fremont,  the  nearest  large  town,  has  a  population  of  about 
10,000.  Norfolk  stands  practically  alone  in  a  territory  having  a  radius  of  75  miles. 
It  has  railroads  divergfing  in  5  directions.  Norfolk  has  crown  very  slowly,  while 
Fremont  has  grown  steadily,  and  this  fact  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  advantages 
given  to  Fremont  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  freight  rates.  Thus  Fremont  is 
given  a  through  rate  from  Chicago  and  Eastern  x>oints  the  same  as  the  rate  to 
the  Missouri  Biver,  while  45  cents  per  hundred,  first  class,  is  added  to  the  Missouri 
River  rate  for  shipments  to  Norfolk.  So,  too,  the  local  rates,  especially  from  Sioux 
City  to  Norfolk,  are  M^her  than  those  from  Sioux  City  to  many  other  points. 
The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  first-class  freight  from  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk,  75 
miles,  is  12  cents;  from  Sioux  City  to  Alcester,  S.  Dak.,  77  miles,  7.70  cents;  from 
Lincoln  to  Dakota  City,  Nebr.,  78  miles,  6.41  cents;  from  Sioux  City  to  Beemer, 
Iowa,  168  miles,  5.24  cents.  The  witness  thinks  that  these  differences  in  rates  are 
not  justifiable  on  any  ground.  The  railways  claim  that  the  lower  rates  accorded 
to  f^emont  are  due  to  competition.  The  Nebraska  railrcxsul  commissioners,  when 
appealed  to,  have  held  that  the  discriminations  complained  of  were  on  interstate 
business  and  not  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  matter  has  not  yet  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    (442-446.) 

10.  Baeific  coast  traffic  and  Colorado  paints.— Mr.  Vanlandingham  says  that 
the  freight  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast,  n'om  all  parts  of  the  East  as  far  as  the 
Misfliflfrippi  River,  are  the  same,  an  arrangement  which  takes  away  from  the 
nearer  points  their  advantage  of  location  in  selling  ^oods  to  the  Far  West.  This  / 
arrangement  is  explainable  largely  by  the  competition  of  water  transx)ortation 
from  the  Eastern  seaboard  to  the  Pacific  coast.  G<x)ds  are  sometimes  sMpped 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  States  by  vessel.  Tnere 
is  no  direct  transportation  by  water  from  Gulf  points  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  owns  the  Morgan  Line  of  steamships,  run- 
niikg  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston.  By  the  economy  or  water 
transportation  that  railroad  is  able  to  handle  65  per  cent  of  all  the  traf&c  from 
the  East  to  Pacific  coast  points  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco,  and  to  dictate  rates 
upon  the  other  railroads  practically  as  far  north  as  Portland.     (207,  208.) 

Mr.  KiNDEL,  manufacturer,  of  Denver,  declares  that  there  are  very  many  seri- 
ous discriminations  in  rates  against  Colorado  points,  especially  as  compared  with 
Pacific  coast  points.  Up  to  1895,  for  example,  the  railroads  hauled  rails  from 
Chicago  through  Colorado  to  San  Francisco  for  60  centsper  100,  while  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  was  charged  $1.60  for  a  haul  1,000  miles  shorter.  This 
discrimination  has  been  checked  by  an  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, that  the  rates  from  Pueblo  to  California  shall  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of 
the  rates  from  Chicago.  The  witness  has  been  driven  out  of  the  manufacture  of 
upholstering  goods  and  of  spring  beds  in  Denver  because  of  similar  differences. 
He  wished  to  manufacture  albums  in  Denver,  but  was  forced  to  locate  in  Chicago 
because  the  freight  rate  on  books  from  Chica^  to  San  Francisco  was  $1.75  per 
100  and  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  $3,  while  the  Denver  manufacturer  had  to 
pa^r  37  cents  freight  on  his  raw  material  from  Chicago  to  Denver.  So,  too,  the 
fredght  rate  on  books  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  75  cents,  from  Denver  to  New 
York  $2.72.  The  difference  in  rates  on  coal  oil  has  been  so  sreat  that  oil  has  some- 
times been  shipx>ed  from  Chicago  to  Ssm  Francisco  and  back  again  to  Denver. 
(See  Standard  Oil  Company,  p.  52.) 

Other  discriminating  rates  mentioned  by  the  witness  are  as  follows:  Sugar  is 
carried  from  San  Francisco  to  Denver  at  75  cents;  to  Omaha  at  50  cents.  Boots 
and  shoes  are  carried  from  Chicago  to  Colorado  common  points  at  $2.05  per  100; 
CaHfomia  at  $1.50  per  100.  If  a  jobber  in  Colorado  wishes  to  ship  boots  and  shoes 
to  California  he  must  pay  $3,  making  a  total  freight  rate  of  $5.05  from  Chicago 
to  California  in  this  way.  Cotton  piece  goods  under  commodity  rates  are  shipped. 
from  Boston  to  the  Missouri  Biver  for  52  cents  per  100,  while  the  rate  from  the 
Missouri  Biver  to  Denver  is  $1.25  for  a  haul  of  one-third  the  distance.  The  rate 
through  Denver  to  California  is  only  $1. 

It  appears  that  many  of  these  discriminations  referred  to  b^  the  witness  arise 
from  special  commodity  rates  outside  of  the  regular  classification  rates ;  but  even 
as  to  these  latter  rates  there  are  marked  differences.  On  first  and  second  class 
goods  the  transcontinental  rate  is  now  the  same  as  that  from  the  seaboard  to 
Denver.  On  the  other  classes  the  tariffs  are,  respectively,  Denver,  $2,  California, 
$2.20;  Denver,  $1.75,  California,  $1.90;  $1.60  and  $1.50,  $1.40  and  $1.45,  $1.20  and 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Kindel  says,  further,  that  whereas  the  railroads  have  admitted  that  freight 
can  be  hauled  profitably  at  2|  mills  per  ton  per  uule,  Colorado  rates  are  as  high 
as  91  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
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The  explanation  advanced  by  the  railways  regarding  the  lower  freight  rates  to 
the  Pacific  coast— that  they  are  necessary  on  account  of  water  competition— is,  Mr. 
Kindel  thinks,  only  p^ily  to  be  accepted.  This  wonld  not  justify  the  through 
rate  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  only  50  cents  on  certain 

Sroducts,  on  which  the  rate  is  75  cents  from  New  York.  Moreover,  there  are 
iscriminations  in  favor  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  shipments  from  Eastern  points  as 
compared  with  Denver.  These  apparently  arise  largely  from  the  granting  of 
commodity  rates  on  certain  products  to  Salt  Lake  which  are  refused  to  Ck>lorado. 
Thus  the  machinery  manufactured  at  Chicago  is  shipped  to  Salt  Lake  at  the  same 
rate  as  to  Denver,  and  owing  to  the  difference  in  local  rates  it  is  cheai)er  for  the 
buyer  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo. ,  to  secure  his  machinerv  from  Salt  Lake  than  from 
Denver,  which  is  nearer.  The  third-class  rate  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Colo- 
rado on  ordinary  commodities  is  80  cents,  to  Utah  common  points,  $1.55;  but  on 
oilcloth  and  linoleum,  for  example,  Utah  has  a  commodity  tariff  of  only  $1.09, 
the  same  articles  being  shipped  to  California  at  75  cents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  witness  thinks  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  practically 
dictates  California  rates  from  the  East,  and  it  is  largely  for  this  reason  that  rates 
discriminate  against  Colorado. 

The  effects  of  this  system,  Mr.  Kindel  declares,  have  been  largely  to  destroy  the 
manufactures  of  Colorado,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  jobbing  business  also. 
Only  those  persons  are  successful  in  business  in  Colorado  who  secure  discrimi- 
nating rates  below  the  published  tariffs.  The  witness  admits  that  he  himself 
obtains  such  rates  and  is  thus  able  to  continue  business,  but  deprecates  the  neces- 
sity of  thus  violating  the  law.  He  believes  that  the  reason  why  the  Denver  Board 
of  Trade  has  not  only  raised  no  objection  to  the  discrimination  against  that  citv, 
but  itself  petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  exempt  Colorado 
from  the  provisions  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  is  that  that  body  is  composed  of  the  wealthier  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
practically  all  of  whom  receive  large  rebates  from  the  railways.  There  are  a 
number  of  jobbing  houses  in  Denver  which  are  raising  no  complaints,  but  the 
witness  believes  it  is  for  this  same  reason.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discrimina- 
tions have  driven  a  great  many  jobbing  houses  out  of  business.  Especially  rep- 
resentatives of  large  Eastern  m*ms  have  withdrawn  their  houses  to  Missouri  Kiver 
points,  whence  thev  ship  directly  to  California  retail  stations.  The^  are  able  to 
do  this  profitably,  because  the  railways  permit  them  to  stop  off  their  cars  at  one 
station  after  another,  paying  through  freight  rates  to  the  last  station. 

The  manufactures  of  Colorado,  the  witness  believes,  have  been  largely  destroyed 
by  these  discriminations.  Thus  woolen  mills,  glass  mills,  and  a  large  paper  mill 
have  been  driven  out.  Colorado  has  cheap  wool  and  coal,  and  should  be  able  to 
manufacture  many  classes  of  goods.  In  the  case  of  the  paper  mill  referred  to,  the 
railways  lowered  the  freight  rate  on  paper  immediately  arter  it  was  started  ^m 
more  than  $1  to  25  cents  x>er  hundreaweight.  The  witness  quotes  Ghsn.  Irving 
Hale  to  the  effect  that  it  is  essentially  the  discriminating  freight  rates  which 
have  prevented  the  growth  of  Colorado  manufacturing  industry. 

The  witness  admits  that  the  smelting  industry  in  Colorado  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  and  makes  no  complaints  resnarding  freight  rates.  He  attributes  this 
fact  largely  to  the  interest  which  the  officers  of  the  railroads  themselves  have  in 
mining  and  smelting  works.  It  is  true,  also,  that  a  cotton  factory  is  successfully 
ox>erated  at  Denver,  cotton  being  hauled  from  Texas  at  fair  rates. 

On  being  questioned  as  to  the  motive  of  the  railways  in  thus  discriminating 
against  the  industries  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Kindel  says  that  most  of  the  directors 
and  other  officers,  even  of  railways  having  their  termini  at  Denver,  live  in  New 
York  and  give  little  thought  to  the  prosperity  of  Colorado. 

The  witness  at  first  stated  that  unfavorable  freight  rates  had  largelv  prevented 
the  exportation  of  agricultural  products  from  Colorado.  He  afterwards  admitted, 
however,  that  large  quantities  of  flour,  cattle,  horses,  x>otatoes,  and  melons  are 
exported;  that  the  agricultural  production  of  that  State  was  on  the  whole  increas- 
ing, and  that  the  State  in  any  case  has  to  import  certain  of  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  Kindel  also  refers  to  alleged  discriminations  in  local  rates,  as  between 
Denver  and  Pueblo.  Shippers  of  the  latter  city  complain  that  they  are  discrimi- 
nated against.  The  witness  does  not  attach  much  weip^ht  to  this  statement, 
though  ne  admits  that  sometimes  rates  from  Denver  are  adjusted  so  that  goods  can 
be  sMpped  through  Pueblo  at  the  same  cost  as  if  shipped  directly  from  Pueblo. 

The  railroad  commission  which  formerly  existed  in  Colorado  was  abolished  in 
1893,  under  the  influence,  Mr.  Kindel  claims,  of  the  railways.  The  officers  of 
railroads  take  active  part  in  Colorado  politics  and  have  great  influence.   (251*264. ) 
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B.  IMaeriiniiifttiiig  import  ratoi.— Mr.  Bbaoan,  of  the  Texas  railroad  commission, 
refers  to  the  complamt  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
1889  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  other  railroads  in  charg- 
ing lower  rates,  even  50  per  cent  lower,  on  goods  carried  nnder  through  bills  of 
lading  from  foreign  ports  than  on  domestic  traffic.  The  defendant  substantially 
admitted  the  facts,  and  the  commission  ordered  the  discriminations  to  cease,  hold- 
ing that  the  interertate-commerce  law  api^lied  to  snch  shipments.  This  decision 
was  upheld  by  the  circuit  court  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  but  was  reversed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  although  the  Chief  Justice  and  two 
other  justices  dissented.  Justice  Harlan,  in  his  dissentiufi:  (n>inion,  stated  that  the 
recordis  showed  that  the  rates  on  certain  classes  of  goods  n'om  Liverpool  to  San 
Francisco  by  way  of  New  Orleans  were  102  cents  per  hundred  i)ounds,  while  the 
rates  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  over  the  same  railroads  were  288  and 
^en  370  cents  per  hundred.  Mr.  Reagan  thinks  that  Congress  should  legislate 
or  remedy  the  lack  of  power  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  B«E^an  quotes  from  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
above  referred  to,  to  the  effect  that  the  authority  of  the  United  States  to  regulate 
is  strictly  limited  to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  He  suggests,  without 
making  the  matter  entirely  clear,  that  the  decision  of  the  court  permitting 
trough,  frdlght  rates  on  imported  goods  at  rates  lower  than  the  domestic  rates 
involves  an  extension  of  the  power  of  the  court  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.     (340, 349.) 

Mr.  Kellet,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  Vanlandingham,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  like- 
wise believe  that  injustice  is  done  by  allowing  lower  freight  rates  on  imi)orted 
goods  than  on  domestic  shipments.  Rates  are  so  arranged  in  many  cases  that 
goods  can  be  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  Western  points  for  less  than  the  freight 
nom  New  York  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  Kansas  City.  These  special  rates  are 
made  by  agreements  between  the  foreign  shipper,  the  ocean  line,  and  the  railway 
company,  with  a  view  to  enabling  goods  to  be  shipped  which  would  otherwise  not 
be  shipped  at  all.     ( 187,  205. ) 

Mr.  J^iNDEL,  a  manufacturer  of  Denver,  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  goods  can 
be  brought  to  that  city  from  Liverpool  by  way  of  Gulf  ports  very  much  cheaper 
than  from  New  York  and  other  Eastern  points,  which  forces  buyers  to  x>atron- 
ize  the  foreign  product.     (200.) 

Mr.  Prouty  also  testifies  that  the  freight  rates  on  goods  imported  from  other 
countries  are  often  lower  than  those  on  domestic  goods.  Thus  the  rates  from 
Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  through  New  Orleans  on  many  articles  are  not  more 
than  one-half  the  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco.     ( 146, 151 . ) 

Mr.  Morton,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe,  declares  that  he  has  known 
instances  where  goods  have  been  carried  from  Hamburg  to  Denver  for  less  than 
the  rates  from  Chicago  to  Denver,  an  unnecessary  discrimination  against  Ameri- 
can producers.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  rate  is  from  Hamburg  to  San  Fran- 
cisco,  the  goods  going  entdrely  by  water,  the  question  of  fair  rates  becomes  a  dif- 
ferent one.     (490, 498.) 

V.  EXPORT  AND  DOBffBSTIC  GRAIN  AND  FLOX7R  RATES. 

A  Xzistffnoe  of  difTerenoet  in  rates. — ^Mr.  Enapp,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  refers  to  the  differences  in  freight  rates  between  grain  intended  for 
exportation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  g^in  intended  for  domestic  consumption  and 
flour  on  the  other,  and  Mr.  Prouty  describes  them  more  in  detail.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  held  that  railways  are  bound  to  publish  schedule 
rates  in  the  case  of  export  traffic,  although  the  railways  have  objected  to  this 
position.  A  recent  investigation  showed  uiat  the  freight  on  wheat  from  Kansas 
CitT  to  Galveston,  if  the  wheat  was  intended  for  domestic  use,  was  27  cents, 
while  the  rate  on  wheat  intended  for  exportation  was  10  cents.  From  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  to  New  York  the  rate  on  domestic  wheat  was  20  or  21  cents,  on 
export  wheat  12  or  13  cents.  B>]  similar  differences  between  the  rate  on  export 
wheat  and  that  on  flour  ground  in  this  country,  whether  intended  for  domestic 
or  export  use,  a  Chicago  miller,  for  example,  would  have  to  pay  about  21  cents 
par  100  pounds  to  get  either  wheat  or  flour  to  New  York,  while  the  English 
miller  could  take  his  wheat  to  New  York  from  Chicago  for  18  cents.  The  freight 
rate  on  flour  in  some  instances  was  as  much  as  11  cents  more  than  that  on  wheat. 
Since  a  rate  of  profit  of  from  2  to  3  cents  per  100  pounds  of  flour  is  regarded  as  a 
good  one,  our  millers  could  not  grind  for  the  export  trade  against  such  a  discrimi- 
nation.    (134, 142, 146.) 
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The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  an  order  on  Angost  7, 1899,  that 
the  difference  between  export  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  rates  should  not  exceed 
2  cents  per  100  x>ounds  and  declaring  that  public  policy  demanded  that  they 
should  he  the  same.  The  railways  appear  to  have  conformed  in  part  to  this 
order,  but  after  some  delay. 

Mr.  Vanlamdxngham,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing statement  as  to  the  differences  in  effect  September  18, 1899:  From  East  St. 
Louis  the  rate  on  domestic  grain  to  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore, 
except  on  com  and  com  products,  was  20  cents,  and  on  com  and  com  products 
18  cents;  for  exx)ort  the  rate  on  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  was  18i  cents.  Prom 
Chicago  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  and  products  was  17  cents,  and  on  com  and 
com  products  15  cents;  for  export  com,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  12^  cents;  oats, 
14i  cents.  To  Philadelphia  the  rate  on  domestic  gram  was  21  cents  from  Bast 
St.  Louis;  com  products,  19  cents;  export  com,  wheat,  barley ,  and  rye,  14  cents; 
oats,  16  cents;  rrom  Chicago,  domestic,  18  and  16;  export,  13  and  15.  To  New 
York,  domestic,  from  East  St.  Louis,  23  and  21;  e^mort,  15  and  17;  from  Chicago, 
domestic,  20  and  18;  ea:port,  14  and  16.  The  differences  on  shipments  to  Gulf 
I)orts  were  even  greater.     (195.) 

The  witness  also  submitted  the  following  table  showing  the  differences  in  rates 
on  flour  and  wheat  existing  under  the  tariff  adopted  September  18,1899  (195): 


Plonr. 

Wheat. 

Difference 
in  favor 
of  wheat. 

From  East  St.  Louis,  when  from  beyond,  to~ 

Pa1tlnini*A     

Cents. 
20 
21 
23 
23 
23 

Cents. 

16 
15 

15 

Cents. 

64 

Phll^AlphiA 

r 

New  York ... 

8 

Boston 

8 

Portland    .    . 

8 

These  differences  Mr.  Yanlandingham  considers  excessive,  but  he  doubts  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  control  export  rates. 

Mr.  Ingalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  testifying  on  October  16, 
1899,  speaks  of  a  recent  reduction  of  the  difference  between  rates  on  wheat  and 
flour,  but  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  so  much  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  of  the  increase  of  rates  on  wheat  by  agree- 
ments among  railways,  made  possible  by  the  exceedingly  large  demand  for 
transportation.    (300,  301 . ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  a  grain  merchant  of  Milwaukee,  testifying  in  November,  1899,  says 
that  changes  were  made  in  the  freight  rates  on  grain  and  flour  November  1. 
Both  were  advanced,  but  the  rate  on  grain  was  advanced  the  more,  so  that  the 
difference  between  export  grain  and  flour  rates  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to 
the  seaboard  is  onl^  2  cents  per  100  pounds,  as  prescribed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  there  is  the  same  difference  between  rates  on  export 
grain  and  domestic  grain.  Nevertheless,  millers  at  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  are 
still  at  a  considerable  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  through  export  rates 
from  the  Mississippi  River  and  farther  western  points  to  New  York  are  consider- 
ably less  than  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  plus  the  rate 
on  the  manufactured  product  to  the  seaboard.  The  witness  presented  a  table 
showing  that  it  would  cost  from  4  to  7  cents  per  100  less  to  send  wheat  from 
Columbus,  Nebr.,  Sioux  City,  and  other  Iowa  points  to  New  York  than  to  send 
the  same  wheat  to  Chicago  and  the  flour  made  tnerefrom  to  New  York.  Another 
table  shows  that  it  would  cost  from  4  to  5i  cents  less  to  send  grain  from  these 
same  points  to  New  York  for  export  than  for  domestic  use.  Milling-in-transit 
rates  are  not  granted  on  grain  for  export  purposes.     (422-425.) 

Mr.  Sager,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Millmg  Company  of  Chicago,  confirms 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bacon  as  to  the  existing  differences  in  the  freight  rates  on 
flour  and  grain.  The  differences  are  much  less  than  those  which  formerly 
existed.  Nevertheless,  the  Chicago  miller  has  to  pay  the  local  rate  of  about  5 
cents  per  100  on  grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago,  and  in  addition  must 
pay  2  cents  per  100  more  on  flour  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  than  the  export 
rate  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  seaboard,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  from  Chicago.    (446,  447. ) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  testifying  in  November,  1899,  says  that  the 
rates  from  Chicago  to  the  seaboard  since  November  1, 1899,  have  been  20  cents 
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for  gram  and  22  cents  for  grain  products,  and  from  the  Mississippi  River  20  cents 
and  24  cents,  respectively.  Even  with  the  discrimination  between  grain  and 
grain  products  thns  reduced  the  effect  upon  flour  and  com  mills  in  the  interior 
cities  IS  still  serious.  The  witness  submitted  a  table  ediowin^  that  the  cost  of 
delivering  com,  at  an  original  price  of  30  cents  ner  bushel,  m  New  York  for 
export  purposes  would  be  76.07  cents  per  100  pounos.  If  the  com  be  ground  in 
Indianaxwlis,  paying  a  milling  privilege  of  li  cents  yer  100  pounds  and  tne  higher 
freight  rate  on  milled  products,  it  would  cost  79.07  cents  to  deUver  it  in  New 
YoS.     (435,436.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  there  had  been  for  months  up  to  November,  1899,  a 
gradually  increasing  discrimination  between  wheat  for  export  and  flour  for 
export.  He  believes  that  it  was  at  one  time  8  cents,  before  that  5  cents,  and  before 
that  3  cents.  In  the  tariff  dated  November  1, 1899,  the  rate  on  flour  for  export 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  is  27  cents,  to  Philadelphia  25  cents,  and  to  Baltimore 
24  cents;  on  wheat  for  export  the  rate  to  New  York  is  20  cents,  to  Philadelphia 
19  cents,  and  to  Baltimore  18i  cents.  Though  the  railroads  claim  that  the  commis- 
sion has  no  authority  to  make  such  orders  at  will,  they  have  issued  a  tariff  which 
complies  with  its  order,  so  far  as  rates  from  Chicago  are  concerned.  The  ea:port 
rate  from  Chicago  is  now  onlv  2  cents  higher  on  flour  than  on  wheat.  The  dis- 
crimination in  other  parts  of  the  country,  including  St.  Louis,  is  as  great  as 
before.  The  new  Chicago  rate  was  made  on  November  1,  at  a  time  when  rates 
generally  were  advanced.  The  rate  on  flour  was  not  reduced,  but  the  discrimi- 
nation was  reduced  by  advancing  the  rate  on  wheat.     (539, 540. ) 

B.  Effect  of  differenoes  on  Ameiicaa  millers. — ^Mr.  Barry,  secretary  of  the  Millers' 
National  Association,  is  fullest  in  his  description  of  the  effects  of  these  discrimi- 
nating rates  on  American  millers.  His  testimony  was  given  before  the  change 
of  rates  in  November. 

The  millers'  association  was  organized  in  1878,  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  litigation  concerning  patents  and  saving  expense  in  that  regard.  Since 
1890  it  has  acted  in  other  directions  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  urging  pure- 
food  laws,  considering  tariff  measures,  etc. ,  and  it  is  now  active  in  opposing  these 
discriminations.  It  has  not  sought  to  influence  prices,  and  can  never  do  so,  since 
the  interests  associated  are  so  diverse.  The  organization  is  affiliated  with  various 
State  organizations  of  millers.  It  has  a  membership  in  24  States,  it^s  members 
having  120,000  barrels  daily  capacity.  In  certain  European  countries  the  organi- 
zations of  millers  include  even  a  larger  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try and  are  more  effective.     (240-243. ) 

Mx.  Barry  calls  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  the  milling  industry  in  this 
country  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  widely  scattered,  including  many  small  producers. 
The  capacity  of  the  mills  of  the  country  is  excessive,  which  renders  the  export 
trade  of  even  greater  importance  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  Competition  has 
driven  nGiillers  to  increase  the  size  of  their  plants  in  order  to  reduce  cost,  so  that 
it  is  estimated  that  the  mills  could  in  90  days  make  into  flour  every  bushel  of  wheat 
raised  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Barry  further  says  that  up  to  within  two  years  there  have  been  practically 
the  same  freight  rates  on  flour  and  wheat  for  both  domestic  and  export  use.  The 
growing  disparity  has  come  about  by  the  decrease  in  the  export  rates  on  wheat, 
ibe  flour  rate  remaining  practically  the  same.  The  witness  cited  as  one  instance 
the  fact  that  the  export  rate  on  flour  from  Missouri  River  points  by  way  of  Chicago 
has  been  24^  cents  to  the  seaboard;  the  export  rate  on  -vmeat  only  12  cents.  The 
effect  of  this  discrimination  must  be  serious  ux>on  the  milling  industry.  Although 
the  exportation  of  wheat  has  been  larger  during  1899  than  during  1898,  the  amount 
of  flour  exported  from  Minneapolis  during  the  month  of  September,  1899,  was 
982,810  barrels,  as  compared  with  485,534  in  September,  1898.  Exportation  from 
Dulnthf or  the  same  months  has  been  79,295  barrels  and  173,135  barrels,  respectively, 
showing  a  net  decrease  of  93,830.  The  most  serious  effect  is  likely  to  oe  on  the 
small  millers.  They  can  not  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  the  large  Minneapolis  and 
other  mills,  and  these,  if  excluded  from  foreign  markets,  will  sell  their  surplus 
product  in  competition  with  the  small  mills.  The  witness  quoted  a  letter  from  a 
London  dealer  which  declares  that  the  discrimination  against  flour  is  undoubtedly 
injuring  the  American  trade  and  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  English  miller,  having  the 
same  effect  as  if  the  English  Govenmient  should  place  a  duty  of  perhaps  6  cents 
per  100  pounds  on  flour.  It  is  often  difficult  for  American  millers  to  dispose  of 
uieir  by-products  satisfactorily,  and  though  bran  can  now  be  packed  in  very  con- 
densed form  for  transportation,  the  low  export  rate  on  wheat  prevents  a  good 
foireign  market  for  American  bran.    (240-243,  246. ) 
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Mr.  VANLANDlNaHAM  thinks  that  if  the  prefient  discriminatioiis  continue  flonr 
shipments  will  be  very  largely  prevented.  As  a  matter  of  fact .  they  have  increased 
much  less  rapidly  than  grain  shipments  during  the  past  four  years,  and  were  even 
lower  in  1898  than  in  1894,  as  shown  by  the  following  table:     (204,  205.) 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Flonr. 

1894 

BuaheU. 
88,415,230 
76,102,704 
60,660,000 
79.562,020 
148,231,261 

BanrOs. 
16,859,533 

18S6 

15,2S8,8nS 

1896  

14,620,864 

1897                                          

14.560,545 

1808 

15,319,943 

The  effect  of  this  discrimination,  if  continued,  Mr.  Saqer  declares,  must  be 
ultimately  to  destroy  the  American  industry  of  milling  for  export.  At  present 
the  reputation  of  American  brands  prevents  them  from  being  entirely  shut  out 
from  the  foreign  market.  But  when  foreign  consumers  find  that  millers  on  their 
own  side  can  furnish  them  with  flour  made  from  the  best  American  wheat  at  a 
lower  price,  the  American  trade  will  be  lost.  The  foreign  millers  have  cheai)er 
labor  and  the  cost  of  their  plants  is  less.  The  American  export  trade  in  flour  has 
^own  steadily  and  has  been  very  large,  but  the  mill  in  which  the  witness  is 
interested,  at  any  rate,  has  never  done  so  little  export  business  as  during  1899. 
The  fact  that  official  statistics  show  that  the  export  of  flour  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1899  was  somewhat  greater  than  for  the  first  9  months  of  1898  is  explained  by 
the  existence  of  many  contracts  made  in  1898  which  had  to  be  filled  in  the  spring 
of  1899,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  export  flour  went  to  the  sea- 
board in  the  fall  of  1898,  but  was  not  shipped  until  1899.  The  millers  of  the 
country  think  that  Congress  should  come  to  tneir  aid  in  protecting  the  American 
industry,  especially  for  the  sake  of  American  labor.     (447,  448, 453.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  our  flour  export  trade  has  rapidly  diminished  since 
February,  1899.  The  St.  Louis  miller  has  to  pay  what  is  practically  an  eacport" 
duty  of  7  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  about  15  cents  a  barrel,  on  nis  flour.  This  the 
American  miller  can  not  afford  to  do;  his  profit  is  not  so  great.  The  American 
miller  is  under  some  natural  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the  foreign  miller 
using  American  grain.  The  export  grain  goes  directl  v  from  the  field  toward  the  sea. 
The  miller  often  has  to  ship  his  grain  200  or  800  miles  at  local  rates  and  perhaps 
away  from  the  sea.  The  miUing-in-transit  privilege  sometimes  modifies  tms 
disadvantage,  but  does  not  overcome  it,  and  this  privilege  does  not  exist  gen- 
erally, but  only  in  certain  territories.     (539, 545, 546.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says,  further,  that  St.  Louis  has  manufactured  soft-wheat  flour 
for  exi)ort  for  50  vears  or  more.  When  the  crop  fails  in  the  district  from  which 
the  St.  Louis  mills  are  accustomed  to  buy,  they  have  to  go  to  Indiana,  or  oven  to 
Ohio  or  to  Chicago,  for  wheat.  The  mills  of  St.  Louis  and  its  suburban  towns 
have  a  capacity  of  over  27,000  barrels  per  day,  and  employ  1,100  men  exclusively 
engaged  m  that  business,  besides  truck  drivers,  men  working  in  the  mills,  etc. 
The  consumption  of  wheat  is  much  larger  in  St.  Louis  than  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Evans  says  that  the  result  of  the  discriminations  which  have  existed  dur- 
ing 1899  has  been  to  divert  trade  very  largely  from  American  mills  and  to  favor 
foreign  mills,  both  as  regards  corn  products  and  as  regards  flour.  The  witness 
(^uot^  from  various  letters  from  dealers  in  English  cities  and  in  Amsterdam  refer- 
ring to  the  impossibility  of  selling  American  products  in  competition  with  the 
existing  low  prices  of  the  foreign  mills.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
past  20  years  when  the  mills  have  been  so  largely  shut  down  or  i-unning  on  half 
time.  This  means  a  loss  to  many  classes  of  people,  especially  to  the  employees 
of  the  mills.  On  the  other  hand,  the  witness  has  been  told  that  the  Englisn  mills 
are  running  at  a  rate  never  before  known.     (437.) 

C.  Are  lower  export  rates  justifiable  1 — Aph^mative, — Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  it  is  justifiable  to  charge  lower  freight  rates 
on  goods  intended  for  exportation  than  on  those  for  domestic  use.  This  practice 
benefits  the  producer,  notably  the  farmer.  If  the  farmer  sought  to  force  the  large 
surplus  production  of  com  and  wheat  down  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  all  sufficiently  supplied,  the  price  would  be  materially  cut 
down.  In  the  foreign  market  grain  can  be  sold  only  if  the  price  is  made  low  enough 
to  compete  with  the  products  of  Ar^jentina,  Russia,  and  Hungary.     (106.) 

Mr.  KELLEY  agrees  with  Mr.  Neall  m  justifying  the  lower  rates  ou  gooObs  intended 
for  export  than  on  other  goods.    (188. 
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Mr.  Cajjlaway,  preaident  of  the  New  York  Central,  also  thinks  that  low  export 
rates  are  necessary  to  meet  foreign  comx)etition,  and  that  the  ability  to  dispose  of 
snrplus  products,  especially  of  grain,  in  this  way  is  a  great  advantage  to  Ameri- 
can producers.  If  tne  railways  were  compelled  to  make  domestic  rates  as  low  as 
those  frequently  necessary  for  export,  they  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  export 
business.  But  the  proportion  of  the  exiwrt  business  is  enormous.  About  80  per 
cent  of  the  provisions  snipped  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard  go  abroad,  and  prac- 
tically  all  of  the  grain.  Mr.  Callaway  does  not  admit  that  the  railways  naul 
export  goods  at  a  loss.  No  intelligent  man  would  take  traf&c  which  did  not  pay 
a  reasonable  profit.  But  the  entire  bulk  of  a  railway's  business  must  be  averaged 
in  calculating  profit.  Thus  the  New  York  Central  carries  about  15,000  freight 
cars  per  day.  If  the  number  were  reduced  to  10,000  at  the  same  rates  the  rail- 
road probably  could  not  live.  The  margin,  however,  on  export  traffic  is  often 
exceedingly  small.     (23^-234. ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  states  the  argument  in  favor 
of  permitting  lower  export  rates  in  very  much  the  same  terms.  If  the  domestic 
rate  itself  is  reasonable,  all  things  considered,  no  one  is  harmed  by  making  a 
sx)ecial  ex|Kjrt  rate,  necessary  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets.  The  only 
XK>ssiblo  harm  would  come  to  the  railway  m  case  it  made  the  rate  too  low.  The 
recent  comi>etition  of  transx)ortation  by  way  of  the  Gulf  has  compelled  the  reduc- 
tion of  rates  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  Eastern  seaboard,  cdthough  the 
effect  of  this  competition  has  probably  been  exaggerated.     (276, 381. ) 

Mr,  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  the  practice  of  the  railways  in  making 
lower  export  rates  is  similar  to  that  of  manufacturers  who  try  to  keep  forei^ 
markets  in  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  surplus  product,  even  at  a  loss.  Rail- 
ways must  either  lose  the  business  entirely,  and  Ajnerican  producers  lose  foreign 
markets,  or  special  rates  must  be  made.  In  the  case  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
although  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  is  local,  most  of  the  grain  hauled 
to  New  Orleans  is  for  export.  The  export  business  also  is  done  more  economically 
than  the  local  business.  Shipments  are  made  by  train  loads,  and  the  cars  are 
unloaded  very  promptly,  whereas  in  the  case  of  local  shipments  they  are  often 
delayed  several  days.     (336, 337. ) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  considers  that  it  is 
proper  to  make  a  lower  rate  on  grain  for  export,  just  as  manufacturing  concerns 
or  mines  sell  their  surplus  at  lower  rates  than  they  charge  to  their  regular  cus- 
tomers. A  low  export  rate  on  grain  enables  the  surplus  crop  to  be  got  rid  of, 
meets  foreign  comi)etition  which  does  not  have  to  be  met  in  local  traffic,  and  is  on 
the  whole  tne  best  policy  for  the  country  at  large.  Besides,  the  export  traffic  is 
very  large  in  volume ;  lioth  export  grain  and  export  flour  can  be  moved  in  heavy 
carloads,  and  so  can  be  moved  with  fully  as  much  profit  to  the  railroad  as  other 
freight  in  smaller  volume.     (563. ) 

Mr.  Sn  YD  ACKER,  a  ^ain  merchant  of  Chicago,  thinks  also  that  it  is  just  and 
durable  to  make  freight  rates  for  export  grain  such  as  to  enable  American  grain 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  He  believes  it  to  be  a  serious  offense  to  divert 
grain  to  domestic  consumption  when  it  has  been  billed  for  exportation  at  a  lower 
rate.     (398.) 

Mr.  BLANCH ARD,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  presents  a 
similar  line  of  argument  in  favor  of  lower  export  rates.  He  thinks  that  such 
special  jates  are  justifiable,  not  only  as  regards  Krain,  but  also  as  regards  flour 
cattle,  meat  products,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  much  other  exported  merchandise 
Lower  rates  are  often  necessary  to  meet  foreipi  comi)etition,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  domestic  rates,  if  reasonable  in  themselves,  should  be  reduced  on 
account  of  the  reductions  in  export  rates,  especially  since  a  reduction  of  domestic 
through  rates  carries  with  it  many  intermediate  rates.  The  present  practice 
helps  all  of  the  producing  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Blanchard  adds  that  the  competition  of  Canadian  carriers  for  American 
grain  often  makes  it  necessary  to  reduce  rates  on  exx)ort  shipments,  a  similar 
reduction  not  being  necessary  on  domestic  shipments. 

This  witness  points  out  further  that  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  and  similar 
products  goes  abroad  on  through  bills  of  lading  from  inland  points  to  foreign 
ports.  It  mav  be  greatly  to  the  national  advantage  to  make  such  through  rates. 
On  account  of  the  frequent  changes  in  ocean  rates,  a  through  rate  which  is  disad- 
vantageous to  a  port  at  one  time  may  very  soon  become  beneficial  to  it.  (628, 
629.) 

]Mj*.  Gallagher  thinks  that  the  roads  are  justified  in  making  the  rates  on  grain 
and  flour  for  export  lower  than  the  rates  on  the  same  things  for  domestic  use. 
(543.) 
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Negative. — Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce  Commission,  says  that 
although  the  railways  have  assigned  as  a  justification  for  such  discriminations 
the  necessity  of  meeting  competition  in  markets  abroad,  investigation  by  the 
commission  showed  that  this  claim  was  not  justified,  but  that  the  discriminations 
had  been  due  to  competition  among  the  railways  at  home.  The  American  farmer 
therefore  received  no  benefit,  the  foreign  consumer  reaping  the  entire  advantage. 

These  discriminations  are  partly  defended  on  the  score  of  water  competition; 
for  example,  by  way  of  Montreal.  How  far  the  railways  succeed  in  recouping 
themselves  by  such  low  rates  can  not  be  estimated.  The  fixed  charges  must  be  jwdd 
in  any  case,  and  the  additional  cost  of  handling  an  increased  amount  of  business 
can  not  be  estimated  by  itself.  The  low  rate  ^om  Kansas  City  to  Galveston  was 
defended  on  the  ^ound  that  the  ocean  rate  from  there  to  Liverpool  was  higher 
than  from  New  York.  The  conmiission,  at  any  rate,  ordered  that  the  rate  on 
flour  or  on  grain  for  domestic  use  should  not  exceed  the  export  grain  rate  by  over 
2  cents.     (146,147.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  thinks  lower  export  rates  in  themselves  advantageous  to 
farmers,  but  declares  that  grain  is  bought  up  by  railroads  and  elevators  and  run 
out  of  the  country  by  the  train  load,  taking  advantage  of  a  rate,  often  secret, 
which  the  farmer  gets  nothing  out  of.     (540,  541.) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham,  freight  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  TraflBc  Bureau,  con- 
siders that  at  some  periods  a  lower  export  rate  is  doubtless  necessary  to  secure 
foreign  markets  against  competition  of  other  countries.  The  railways  are  some- 
times unable  to  make  the  domestic  rates  as  low  as  the  export  rates  which  are 
necessary.  But  this  has  not  been  true  during  1898  and  1899,  since  our  grain  would 
have  gone  abroad  to  as  great  an  extent  in  any  case.     (195.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
does  not  think  that  lower  rates  on  imported  or  exported  articles  than  on  domestic 
traffic  are  usually  justifiable.  The  recent  low  rates  on  export  traffic  have  been 
caused  by  excessive  competition  among  American  carriers,  and  not  by  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  foreign  competition.  There  must  be  some  elasticity  m  the  rates 
on  manufactured  gocJis,  since  we  are  only  beginning  to  extend  our  foreign  markets 
largely.  America  can  produce  cereals  as  cheaply  as  any  country,  and  there  is  no 
need  for  low  export  rates  on  them.     (490.) 

Mr.  Barry  does  not  think  that  the  exceedingly  low  export  rates  on  wheat  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  American  products  to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  He 
thinks  the  cost  of  transportation  in  this  country  tends  to  determine  the  Liveri)ool 
price  of  wheat,  rather  than  that  that  price  determines  the  transportation  charges. 
Me  admits  that  the  Liverpool  price  of  grain  largely  determines  the  American 
price.  He  insists,  however,  that  there  is  demand  for  American  wheat  re^rdless 
of  the  competition  of  other  countries,  on  account  of  its  superior  quality,  and 
esx)ecially  that  American  flour  has  a  preference  among  foreign  consumers.  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  grain  producer  to  sell  his  product  as 
far  as  possible  to  American  mills ,  since  the  foreign  demand  for  American  flour  is 
steadier  than  that  for  wheat  and  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  price  of  wheat. 
(247-251.) 

Mr.  Bacon  does  not  consider  lower  rates  on  export  shipments  of  grain  justi- 
fiable. They  have  never  been  considered  necessary  until  within  the  past  two 
years.  They  are  not  essential  to  hold  European  markets.  The  price  in  Liverpool 
is  only  one  of  many  elements  in  fixing  prices  to  American  producers.  Even  if 
rates  on  flour  and  grain  be  made  the  same,  the  existence  of  an  export  rate  lower 
than  the  domestic  rate  would  at  least  injure  millers  on  our  eastern  seaboard. 
(424,425.) 

D.  Are  lower  rates  on  grain  than  on  flour  juitiflablel — Affirmatwe. — Mr.  Callaway. 
president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  flour  will  bear  a  higher  freight 
rate  than  grain.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  considerable  profit  in  hauling  fiour  at 
present  rates  (October,  1899).  The  competition  is  very  keen,  especially  since  the 
*  *  Soo  Line''  was  built  from  Minneapolis  directly  to  tide  water.  Water  competition 
also  keex)s  rates  on  flour  down.  The  witness  believes  that  his  own  road  has 
complied  with  any  flnding  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  have 
made  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  railways  to  foster  traffic,  and  if  it 
be  found  that  American  flour  industries  are  being  repressed  by  rail  rates,  the 
rates  will  be  reduced.  But  the  millers  continue  to  ship  at  present  rates  and  are 
making  money.     (232, 238. ) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  thinks  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  does  not  apply  to  export  business.  The  lower  rates  which  are  often 
made  on  wheat  as  compared  with  flour  are  partly  explainable,  in  his  opinion,  by 
the  fact  that  water  comxjetition  is  specially  strong  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and 
water  carriers  are  not  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act.    At  the  same  tim^ 
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the  recent  specially  low  export  rates  on  wheat  were  due  essentially  to  the  contest 
for  snpremacy  between  the  various  trunk  lines.  The  witness  does  not  believe  that 
the  ownership  of  temrhial  facilities  by  railway  officers  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  A  farther  justification  for  lower  rates  on  grain  may  be  found  in  tne  fact 
that  a  heavier  load  of  grain  can  be  shipped  in  a  car  than  is  usuallv  shipped  of 
flour.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bird  sees  no  reason  why,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
wheat  grown  in  the  Northwestern  States  should  be  carried  for  export  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  that  the  foreign  miUer  can  compete  with  our  own  millers  in  grinding 
American  wheat.     (473, 474. ) 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  rates  on  export  grain 
and  on  flour  is  greater  from  the  Mississippi  River  x>oint8  to  the  seaboard  than  from 
Chicago,  and  greater  than  the  limit  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Bird  stated  that  the  Western  roads  could  not  reduce  their  through 
rates  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Eastern  roads,  especially,  apparently,  of 
those  which  run  directly  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  coast.     (477. ) 

Mr.  TucKBR,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  says  that  transpor- 
tation rates  are  really  based  on  value,  bulk,  and  risk.  The  terminal  expense  is 
another  element  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  rates.  The  manufactured 
article  should  always  be  charged  more  than  the  raw  material,  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
of  less  weight  in  projwrtion  to  bulk.  Export  flour  is  sent  from  Minneapolis  in 
carloads  about  two-thirds  as  large,  he  thinks,  as  carloads  of  wheat.  He  is  not 
clear  whether  the  railroads  may  not  be  in  part  responsible  for  this  by  furnishing 
smaller  cars  for  flour  than  for  wheat.  It  is  a  matter  of  evidence  that  the  exx)ort 
flour  is  worth  just  about  as  much  as  wheat;  but  the  witness  queries  whether  this 
ma^  not  result  from  using  a  iK)or  wheat  for  export  flour.  The  witness  does  not 
b^eve  that  the  railroads  are  themselves  owners  of  wheat,  and  therefore  discrimi- 
nate against  American  flour.  He  does  not  think  that  such  a  thing  could  long 
continue  without  its  being  known  to  those  not  in  it.     (563,  564. ) 

1&.  Blanchard  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  differences  between  rates  on  wheat 
and  flour  are  entirely  new  developments  or  have  long  been  in  existence.  He 
thinks  that  such  differences  are  justifiable.  He  has,  indeed,  heretofore  heard  of 
complaints  made  by  grain  shippers  on  the  ground  that  the  railways  carry  a  barrel 
of  flour  weighing  216  pounds  at  the  same  rate  as  200  pounds  of  wheat  (presuma- 
bly on  dom^tic  shipments).  He  thinks  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  carrying 
companies  to  put  the  two  articles  on  the  same  footing  wherever  practicable.  He 
suggests  that  the  lake  vessels  are  able  to  handle  wheat  much  more  economically 
than  flour,  and  that  the  railroads  are  compelled  to  meet  their  rates.  He  thinks  it 
is  also  cheaper  for  the  railways  themselves  to  handle  bulk  grain  than  flour.  The 
loads  are  heavier. 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  further  that  the  railwavs,  at  least  at  New  York,  by  con- 
tract with  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  deliver  bulk  grain  in  canal  boats  or 
otherwise  at  the  ocean  vessels  themselves,  including  storage,  without  extra 
charge,  and  apparently  this  is  not  the  case  with  flour.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  some- 
times contenaed,  that  there  is  a  charge  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds  for  this  trans- 
fer of  grain,  and  that  the  fact  that  railway  officers  are  interested  in  the  transfer 
business  at  New  York  accounts  for  their  preference  for  grain.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  differential  by  which  the  freight  cnarge  on  grain  by  way  of  New  York 
is  3  cents  higher  than  by  way  of  Baltimore  or  otner  Southern  ports  was  made  more 
tiian  20  years  ago,  and  entirely  independently  of  any  consideration  as  to  the  exact 
cost  of  transfer  facilities  at  New  York.  The  witness  implies  that  the  cost  of  the 
transfer  is  often  more  than  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  says  that  the  Erie 
Railroad  formerly  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  somewhat  the  options  given  to 
sldppers  as  to  the  numerous  points  about  New  York  Harbor  to  which  grain  could 
be  delivered  without  special  charge.     (672,  673.) 

Negative. — ^Mr.  Barrt  says  that  the  various  arguments  presented  by  the  railway 
companies  in  justification  of  the  differences  between  the  rates  on  flour  and  wheat 
are  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  railroads  can  handle  flour  as  cheaply  as 
wheat.  Cars  can  be  loaded  to  the  full  weight  cax>acity  with  export  flour,  since 
the  bags  in  which  the  export  shipments  are  always  made  can  be  piled  up  nearly 
to  the  roof,  especially  at  the  ends  of  the  car.  Cars  are  never  more  than  half  filled 
with  wheat,  smce  the  ^eater  weight  of  wheat  would  break  down  the  running 
gear.  The  average  weight  of  flour  shipments  may  be  less  per  car,  but  this  is 
because  the  railways  have  seen  fit  to  furnish  largely  small,  ola-fashioned  cars  for 
floor  shipments. 

The  argument  that  wheat  can  be  secured  abundantly  at  the  times  when  it  is 
most  needed  for  transportation  is  more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  largest 
demand  for  wheat  transportation  is  immediately  after  harvest,  and  that  the  rail- 
ways are  often  imable  to  secure  return  shipments  sufficient  to  fill  the  large  number 
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of  cars  then  nsed.  The  shipments  of  flour  are  quite  steady  throughout  the  year 
and  can  be  counted  upon. 

The  real  reason,  Mr.  Barry  thinks,  why  favoring  rates  have  been  made  on  export 
wheat  shipments  rather  than  on  flour  shipments  is  that  the  railways  have  been 
largely  interested  in  elevators  and  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to  secure  a  for- 
eign market  for  their  product.  Moreover,  the  small  number  of  important  wheat 
exporters  and  the  large  business  which  each  controls  enables  these  to  a  consider- 
able degree  to  dictate  to  the  railways.  He  admits  that  these  laree  flrms,  of  which 
there  are  practically  only  five  in  Chicago,  are  often  able  to  furnish  full  train  loads 
of  wheat  for  shipment,  which  is  more  than  the  millers  can  do.  Mr.  Barry  believes 
that  some  of  these  large  ea:port  dealers  have  discriminating  rates  lower  than  those 
published,  and  it  is  jiossible  there  may  be  discriminations  between  the  different 
large  dealers  themselves.    See  on  this  point  p.  79.     (241-244, 249. ) 

Mr.  Vanlandinoham  does  not  admit  the  claim  of  the  railways  that  these  differ- 
ences in  charges  are  justified  by  the  greater  cost  of  handling  flour.  As  much  of 
flour  for  export  is  shipped  in  a  car  as  of  wheat.  The  shipper  in  each  case  loads 
the  car,  while  the  railway  company  usually  loads  the  flour  on  the  steamer,  and 
at  some  of  the  Gulf  and  south  Atlantic  ports  also  pays  the  elevator  charges  for 
loading  the  wheat  on  the  steamer.  Flour  for  domestic  use  is  hauled  at  the  same 
rate  as  grain,  although  cars  are  not  loaded  to  their  full  capacity.  Mr.  Vanland- 
ingham  thinks  that  the  real  basis  for  the  difference  on  export  shipments  is  that 
the  railroads  can  get  large  quantities  of  wheat  at  almost  any  time  when  they  hap- 
-pen  to  have  empty  cars  to  go  East,  and  that  this  is  not  true  of  flour.  There  are 
only  about  twenty  firms  engaged  in  the  export  grain  business,  and  these  often 
have  large  stocks  on  hand.  The  millers  are  distributed  over  a  large  territory, 
and  there  are,  x)erhaps,  5,000  firms.  The  matter  of  by-products  does  not  justify 
higher  rates  on  flour,  since  the  miller  in  Europe  gets  better  prices  for  his  by-prod- 
ucts than  the  American  miller.    (204, 205. ) 

Mr.  Bacon  does  not  think  that  the  difference  between  the  rates  on  flour  and 
grain  is  justifiable.  There  never  was  any  such  difference  until  very  recently, 
when  exx>ort  rates  have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  as  regards  wheat,  but 
have  not  been  applied  to  flour.  Before  this  change  about  equal  quantities  of 
American  wheat  and  flour  went  abroad,  but  American  millers  have  since  been  at 
a  disadvanta^.     (424.) 

Even  a  difference  of  2  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor  of  grain  as  compared  with 
milled  products,  according  to  Mr.  Evans,  is  a  serious  injury  to  domestic  millers, 
and  the  witness  thinks  that  it  is  not  justified  by  any  of  the  arguments  presented 
by  the  railways.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  it  costs  more  to  handle  flour.  There 
is  a  considerable  loss  in  quantity  in  shipping  unground  wheat.  Cars  can  be 
loaded  as  heavily  with  flour  as  with  grain.  The  witness  has  found  that  16  cars 
taken  consecutively  from  the  books  of  his  mill  have  averaged  a  weight  of  68,00o 
pounds  to  the  car.  Numerous  railway  officers  have  told  tne  witness  personally 
that  the^  did  not  approve  of  the  discrimination.  Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.JLouis  railroads, 
in  a  letter  to  the  witness,  has  expressed  himself  as  opxx>sed  to  the  reduction  in  the 
wheat  rate  which  caused  this  discrimination.  The  discrimination  has  been  in 
existence  only  since  February  1, 1899,  and  no  new  reasons  have  come  into  exist- 
ence since  that  time  for  maintaining  it.     (435-438. ) 

Mr.  Sager  also  denies  that  there  is  any  justification  for  the  difference  in  rates 
between  grain  and  flour.  Millers  can  load  00 ,  000  pounds  of  export  flour  on  a  60 ,000- 
wund  car,  although  the  custom  in  the  domestic  trade  has  been  to  put  150  barrels— 
o  jmewhat  less  than  the  total  capacitv — ^in  a  car.  The  millers  load  the  flour  them- 
selves. The  witness  thinks  that  the  probable  explanation  of  the  difference  in 
charges  is  that  certain  officers  of  the  railroads  are  interested  in  elevators  and  otiier 
tenmnal  facilities  for  handling  wheat.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  railroad  stock- 
holders to  ^ve  the  millers  favorable  rates.  The  mills  become  centers  of  jiopula- 
tion,  and  give  the  railroads  business  in  hauling  milling  supplies  as  well  as  haul- 
ing the  goods  used  by  the  operatives.     (449,  450.) 

Mr.  Gallaoher  says  the  millers  are  ready  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  demand 
of  the  railroads  in  respect  to  the  loading  of  cars,  out  they  claim  that  the  largest 
and  best  cars  are  furnished  for  shipping  wheat  and  older  and  smaller  cars  for 
shipping  flour.  If  proper  equipment  is  furnished  the  millers  will  furnish  carloads 
of  flour  of  anv  size  that  the  railroads  desire.  Mr.  Gallagher  states,  however,  that 
when  railroads  are  specially  desirous  of  business  they  can  ^et  train  loadft  of  grain 
more  readily  than  they  can  get  train  loads  of  flour,  and  this  leads  to  Buecial  cuts. 
(540, 541.)  ^ 

Mr.  Gallaqher  argues  that  the  railroads  themselves  can  not  a€torA  to  ^'Mtxoy 
the  export  business  of  the  American  mills  because  of  the  large  iin%^A    Jt^trafBo 
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which  mills  give  the  railroads.  He  estimates  the  amonnt  of  freight,  in  the  shape 
of  coal,  lumber,  machinery,  bags,  cooperage,  and  other  snpplies  for  which  the 
mills  are  responsible,  at  88,000  tons  more  than  the  annual  exports  of  grain.  On 
a  large  part  of  this  material  the  railroads  receive  high  rates  of  freight.  Further, 
both  this  traffic  and  the  mill  freights  of  grain  and  flour  come  regularly  to  the 
railroads  throughout  the  year.     (543.) 

Mr.  KsALL,  a  shipping  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  some  higher 
charge  on  flour  shipments  than  on  grain  shipments  is  justified  by  the  greater  ease 
of  handling  the  grain  through  elevators,  etc.  But  he  has  estimated  rather  care- 
fully that  the  difference  should  not  exceed  2  or  8  cents  per  hundred,  whereas  the 
actual  difference  in  freight  rates  has  been  at  times  as  high  as  7i  cents.  A  differ- 
ence of  2  or  2^  cents,  moreover,  is  all  that  the  traffic  will  stand.  The  by-products 
of  the  miller  should  enable  him  to  pay  that  much  more  on  his  flour.  Tlie  witness 
believes  that  at  present  comi)etition  is  keeping  the  margin  between  wheat  and 
flour  down  to  about  the  figure  named.    (16^166. ) 

Ocean  freight  rates  on  Jwur  and  wheat. — Mr.  Neall  also  points  out  that  a  lower 
ocean  freight  rate  on  grain  than  on  flour  is  justified.  It  costs  about  8  cents  per 
ton  to  loaa  grain  upon  a  ship  and  37^  cents  to  load  flour.  A  ton  of  grain  will 
stow  in  about  50  cubic  feet,  while  60  to  65  cubic  feet  is  required  for  flour  on 
account  of  the  use  of  bags. 

Some  higher  charge  upon  oats  than  upon  wheat  is  justiflable  in  ocean  transpor- 
tation on  account  ot  the  necessity  of  tramping  down  the  oats.  Flour  bears  the 
lowest  rate  among  mill  products  on  account  of  its  condensed  weight.     (164-166. ) 

Mr.  Barry  does  not  think  that  the  difference  between  the  ocean  freight  rates 
on  flour  and  wheat  is  any  element  in  the  present  difficulty  regarding  export  flour 
shipments.  Some  difference  in  ocean  transportation  is  justifiable  by  the  greater 
cost  of  handling  and  carrying  flour.  The  flour  shipments  are  not  usually  made 
on  through  rates  to  foreign  markets,  but  the  rates  of  ocean  transportation  varv 
frequentiy,  and  the  price  of  the  American  product  in  Europe  is  changed  accord- 
ingly. The  witness  thinks  that  the  ocean  steamships  seldom  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  full  loads  of  flour  promptly.     (244, 245, 249, 251 . ) 

Mr.  Qaixagher  says  that  the  dinerence  between  the  ocean  rates  on  grain  and 
flour  may  sometimes  run  as  high  as  5  cents,  though  if  there  is  no  grain  available, 
and  flour  can  be  got,  the  flour  may  be  taken  low.  As  a  general  thing  he  thinks 
the  difference  would  range  from  1  to  3  cents.    (539.) 

E.  KUiag-Jn-tmisit  ratM.— Mr.  Barry  states  that  the  railways  usually  make 
it  a  practice  in  sections  of  the  country  where  milling  is  a  prominent  industry  to 
haul  srain  on  through  rates  from  West  to  East,  allowing  it  to  be  stopped  off  and 
milled  at  any  point  between  by  payment  of  an  additional  rate  of  about  2  cents, 
simply  to  cover  the  cost  of  stopping  and  unloading  and  loading  the  car.  Small 
millers  as  well  as  large  ones  have  the  advantage  of  this  practice  where  it  exists 
ataU.     (243.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  states  that  milling-in-transit  rates  do  not  exist  generally,  but 
only  in  certain  territories.  There  are  no  such  rates  which  are  of  great  value  to 
St.  Xionis.  Wheat  can  be  shipped  from  western  Kansas  and  stopped  for  milling 
anywhere.  This  wheat,  however,  is  hard  wheat  and  is  not  suitable  for  the  St. 
Louis  mills,  which  are  almost  exclusively  soft-wheat  mills.  The  Minneapolis 
mills  profit  largely  by  the  milling-in-transit  privilege.  Their  wheat  generally 
comes  from  the  North  and  the  West.  One  cent  per  100  is  the  general  charge  for 
milling  in  transit.     (546. ) 

Mr.  BooKWALTBR  statcs  that  grain  from  the  West  can  be  stopped  at  any  station 
on  the  roads  running  into  Kansas  City,  such  as  Topeka,  grouna,  and  forwarded, 
for  instance,  to  New  York  without  any  charge  above  the  through  rate  from  the 
original  point.  But  If  the  grain  is  billed  to  Kansas  City,  although  it  is  never 
removed  from  the  car,  an  additional  charge  of  from  1  cent  to  7  cents  per  100  is 
imposed.    This  places  Kansas  City  at  a  fatal  disadvantage.    (571.) 

YI.  GRAIN  EliEVATOBS  AND  GRAIN  BUYINa. 

A  Alleged  monofpoly  of  elsvator  ownsn. — Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant, 
states  that  the  railroad  people  have  built  large  elevators  in  Chicago,  and  formerly 
had  them  managed  by  men  who  were  simply  managers  of  the  elevators  and  cus- 
todians of  other  people*s  property.  Now  each  of  these  elevators  has  been  turned 
over  to  some  one  large  concern,  which  undoubtedly  has  the  use  of  it  at  a  merely 
nominal  rent,  while  any  other  grain  shipper  or  receiver  must  pay  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  for  havings  grain  handled  through  the  elevator  and  held  10  days.  Mr. 
Carter  does  not  think  that  any  of  the  public  elevators  are  now  managed  by  men 
who  are  not  engaged  in  the  grain  business.    Efforts  have  been  made  to  correct 
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this  evil  b^  the  action  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  also  to  put  greater  safegpiards 
by  legislation  about  the  handling  of  public  property.  Elections  in  the  board  of 
trade  have  turned  upon  this  issue,  and  the  board  has  never  failed  to  elect  offers 
who  have  stood  for  the  handling  of  public  property  by  disinterested  parties.  But 
the  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  condition  have  not  yet  succeeded.  As  a  rule,  a 
single  operator,  to  whom  the  terminal  facilities  of  a  road  in  Chicago  have  been 
turned  over,  controls  the  grain  business  along  that  line  of  road  and  does  no  con- 
siderable business  on  any  other  line.     (583,  584. ) 

Mr.  Greeley,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  declares  tliat  the  original 
purpose  of  the  public  warehouses  was  that  they  should  be  simply  custodians  of 
^am  for  the  public.  After  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  the  railroads, 
in  order  to  cover  up  the  granting  of  rebates,  saw  fit  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  owners  of  public  elevators  by  which  favors  could  be  granted  in  an  indirect 
manner  to  them  and  to  others,  and  this  led  the  warehousemen  to  become  dealers 
in  grain.  At  least  75  per  cent  of  the  grain  in  public  elevators  sooner  or  later 
becomes  the  property  of  the  warehousemen.  The  charges  to  private  persons  for 
handling  and  storing  grain  are  excessive.  The  transfer  charge  is  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  per  bushel,  and  the  storage  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for 
the  first  10  days  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  for  each  succeedinf^  10  days.  Th« 
witness  understands  that  certain  transfer  elevators  connected  with  Eastern  rail- 
road lines  receive  from  railroad  companies  $1.50  per  car  for  transferring  grain 
and  make  a  profit,  while  the  charge  to  shippers  is  about  $12  x>er  car.    The  owners 


of  a  warehouse  avoid  this  hi^h  storage  and  transfer  charge,  having  to  pay  only 
the  actual  cost,  which  is  much  less.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  capital  mvested 
by  them  in  the  elevators  is  usually  practically  nothing,  since  they  are  "presented 
with  the  elevators  by  the  railroad  companies."  Owing  to  these  advantages  the 
warehousemen  can  pay  more  for  grain  than  others  and  consequently  secure  the 
largest  proportion  of  it.  One  result  of  this  practice  is  that  the  large  elevator 
compames  are  driving  the  small  country  elevators  and  grain  merchants  out  of 
business.  Sooner  or  later  this  process  will  be  completed,  and  the  one  buyer  will 
fix  the  price  to  the  producer.     (370-377. ) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  grain  shipper,  says  that  in  earlier  days  most  grain  was  con- 
signed to  Chicago  from  the  West  and  reshipped  there,  without  tnit>ugh  rates. 
Soon  after  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  it  became  the  custom  for  ele- 
vator proprietors  at  Chicago  to  become  grain  buyers  in  that  city  and  also  along 
the  railroads.  These  elevators  arrange  to  secure  through  rates  on  grain  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  New  York.  Api>arently,  they  are  sometimes  allowed  a  cer- 
tain amount  by  the  railways  for  transferring  the  grain  in  the  elevators.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  elevators  in  Chicago  are  now  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  railroads,  and  the  witness  is  inclined  to  think  that  tiie  railroads 
should  consider  elevator  charges  as  a  part  of  their  through  rates. 

It  was  also  formerly  the  custom  that  the  elevator  owners  acted  simply  as  agents, 
their  elevators  bein^  public  storehouses.  But  at  present  the  owners  of  elevators 
buy  most  of  the  gram.  The  fact  that  they  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent  i)er  bushel 
to  those  using  the  elevator,  which  apparently  is  more  than  the  actual  cost  war- 
rants, gives  tnem  an  advantage  over  other  buyers.  The  country  buyer  of  grain, 
who  is  frequently  a  merchant,  sells  to  the  elevator  company;  or  the  company 
itself  often  has  elevators  along  the  road  and  buys  directly.  The  witness  implies 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  practically  only  one  such  gener^  buyer  on  a  particular 
line  of  railroad,  although  he  refers  also  to  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  country  grain 
merchants  receive  daily  offers  from  5  to  25  different  dealers.  He  thinks  that  small 
concerns  can  handle  grain  business  more  economically  than  large  ones.    (864r-i856. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  secretary  of  the  Grainers*  National  Association,  disapproves  of  the 
practice  of  the  elevator  owners  in  buying  grain  themselves.  The  Bhnois  Grainers' 
Association,  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  commission  men  and  country  grain 
shippers,  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  law  permitting  public  warehousemen 
to  buy  grain,  as  against  the  best  interests  of  the  trade.  Most  of  the  public  ele- 
vators in  Chicago  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  although  operated  by  individuals. 
(434.) 

Mr.  Webster  points  out  that  the  act  x)assed  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois  in 
1897  permitting  public  warehousemen  to  buy  grain,  was  passed  after  very  free 
discussion  in  that  body  and  in  the  press.  The  vote  showed  a  very  large  majority 
in  its  favor  in  each  house,  and  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  in  1899  was  defeated 
by  an  even  more  decisive  vote.     (409.) 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  alleged  control  of  the  barley  trade  of  the  United 
States  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Armour,  Mr.  Greeley  said  that  although  Mr.  Armour  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  market,  other  elevators  also  hold  large  quantities  of 
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barley.  (380.)  Mr.  Coimjselnian  declares  that  the  claim  that  Mr.  Armonr  con- 
trols the  barley  trade  is  ridiculous.  The  witness  himself  handles  eight  or  nine 
million  bnshels  of  barley  a  year.     (390.) 

B.  IntdrMt  of  railwaTB  in  eleyators. — ^Mr.  Bakby,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National 
Association,  thinks  that  a  large  prox)ortion  of  the  elevators,  not  merely  in  the 
dties,  but  along  the  railway  lines,  are  controlled  by  railways  or  their  officers. 
These  elevators  doubtless  have  a  considerable  effect  in  controlling  the  prices  of 
grain  to  the  farmers.  Millers  are  not  especially  injured  by  them,  since  tne  small 
millers  buy  grain  largely  at  the  mill  from  the  farmers,  and  the  large  mills  usually 
have  elevators  of  their  own.     (250.) 

j^.  BooKW ALTER  says  that  eight  railroad  systems  control  the  grain-producing 
territory,  and  everv  one  of  these  systems  ia  going  into  the  grain  ousiness  as  fast 
as  it  can.  When  the  business  has  been  brought  into  the  hands  of  eight  roads, 
with  storage  capacity  enough  to  take  care  of  the  crop,  the  local  dealer  will  have 
to  go  out  or  busmess  entirely,  unless  some  remedy  can  be  found.  Mr.  Bookwalter 
can  not  say  that  the  grain  is  dealt  in  directly  by  the  railroads,  but  certain  x>er- 
Bcms  can  handle  it  on  these  roads  when  nobody  else  can.  He  thinks  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  condition  in  which  a  trust  will  absolutely  control  the 
hajidling,  and  thereby  the  price,  of  grain.  He  would  require  the  railroads  to 
attend  strictly  to  the  railroad  business  and  go  out  of  the  grain  business  and  any 
other;  that  is  the  only  remedy.     (576.) 

Mr.  Gaulagher  does  not  consider  that  companies  chartered  to  operate  rail- 
roads should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  grain  business.  He  believes  tnat  owner- 
ship of  elevators  by  railroads  inevitably  results  in  the  control  of  the  grain  business 
by  the  railroads,  in  the  destruction  of  all  comx)etition,  and  in  the  establishment 
ot  a  monopoly.  Wherever  the  road  controls  the  business  one  finds  little  eleva- 
tors abandoned  and  run  down.  This  shows  the  destruction  of  competition. 
Where  competition  disappears  the  price  of  grain  to  the  farmer  is  certain  to  go 
down.     (545.) 

Mr.  Bookwalter  states  that  the  Union  Pacific  has  an  elevator  in  Kansas  City. 
The  Burlington  has  none  at  present,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  is  going  to  build 
one.  Mr.  Counselman,  who  operates  on  the  Bock  Island,  and  Mr.  Bichardson, 
who  operates  on  the  Santa  Fe,  have  elevators  in  Kansas  City.  The  Peavey  Ele- 
vator Company  of  Minneax>olis  operates  on  the  Union  Pacific,  west  of  Kansas 
City,  and  is  building  a  line  of  elevators.  It  tries,  first,  to  buy  out  the  local  man 
at  a  station,  if  he  will  sell;  if  not,  it  builds  an  elevator  beside  him.  There  are  two 
public  elevators  in  Kansas  City,  with  a  capacity  of  400,0u0  to  1,000,000  bushels. 
The  total  elevator  capacity  in  Kansas  City  is  about  6,000,000.  The  understanding 
16  that  the  elevators  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  though  they  are  operated  by 
private  parties.  Mr.  Bookwalter  does  not  think  that  the  railroads  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  go  into  the  grain  business  or  any  other  business.     (573-575.) 

Mr.  Sktd acker  says  that  his  firm  leases  elevators  along  the  line  of  the  railways, 
and  has  one  leased  in  Chicago.     (897. ) 

Mr.  Webster  says  that  Armour  &  Co.  own  practically  no  elevators  along  the 
lines  of  the  railways,  although  they  own  all  of  those  which  they  operate  in  Chi- 
cago except  three,  which  are  leased  at  a  high  rental.  Mr.  Armour  is  interested 
in  various  railroads,  but  receives  no  advantages  from  them  in  transportation 
rat^  or  otherwise.     (413, 416.) 

C.  Freigkt  diicriminations  and  allowanoet  in  favor  of  eleTatori.--Mr.  Vanlanding- 
HAM,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  says  that  on  each  of  the  lead- 
ing railways  from  grain-producing  sections  to  Chicago,  allowances,  ranging  from 
one-half  to  H  cents  per  bushel,  are  made  on  grain  to  one  or  two  favored  firms  having 
a  large  number  of  local  grain  elevators,  nominally  as  compensation  for  gathering 
the  grain,  loading  it,  and  shipping  it  at  times  when  the  railways  can  most  con- 
veniently care  for  it.  The  favored  elevators  are  thus  enabled  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  grain.  The  average  profit  in  handlin|^  grain  is  less  than  1^  cents  per  bushel, 
and  smaller  buyers  can  thus  easily  be  driven  out  of  business.  Mr.  Counselman, 
who  controls  one  such  system  of  elevators,  testified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  his  warehouses  were  paying  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per 
bushel  more  than  the  market  prices  for  August  com  at  the  Mississippi  Biver ,  being 
able  to  make  a  profit  by  so  domg.  The  small  shipper  being  driven  out  of  business 
ihe  large  dealer  is  in  a  position  to  depress  the  price  of  grain  to  the  producer, 
although  the  witness  thmks  that  the  prices  can  not  be  lowered  much  below  the 
amount  of  this  allowance  without  calling  in  new  buyers  or  enabling  the  farmer  to 
ship  directly. 

Many  of  these  systems  of  elevators,  especially  those  at  terminal  points,  are 
owned  by  railways  themselves,  or  by  their  officers,  but  the  allowances  are  just  as 
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likely  to  be  granted  to  distinct  companies.  The  practice  described  does  not,  Mr. 
Vanlandingbam  thinks,  prevail  at  St.  Lonis  or  upon  the  railroads  reaching  that 
city,  but  he  believes  that  it  is  general  on  the  Chicago  railroads.     (198-200.) 

Mr.  Greeley  is  inclined  to  tnink  that  every  one  of  these  public  warehousemen 
in  Chicago  receives  special  freight  rates  and  considerations,  and  that  they  are 
also  notified  in  advance  of  changes  to  be  made  in  rates,  so  getting  an  advantage 
over  their  competitors. 

Mr.  Greeley  says  further  that  the  Eastern  railroads  have  arranged  with  cer- 
tain favored  elevator  men  to  transfer  grain  from  Western  cars  to  Eastern  cars, 
putting  the  transfer  houses  owned  by  the  railroad  in  the  charge  of  these  favored 
individuals.  These  persons  are  themselves  grain  dealers  and  competitors  of  the 
men  whose  products  they  handle,  which  gives  them  an  unjust  advantage. 
(370,377.) 

Mr.  DousMAN  declares  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  elevator  business 
has  been  largely  centralized  in  a  few  companies  is  the  discriminations  in 
their  favor  by  the  railroads.  In  one  instance  brouffht  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  TraJe  in  1800,  it  was  shown  that 
regular  buyers  of  gram  along  Western  railroads  had  found  themselves  forced  to 
sell  to  certain  individuals,  and  this  was  due  to  the  receipt  of  a  rebate  of  5  cents 
per  100  by  these  favored  individuals.  The  matter  was  not  pushed  to  a  tinal  deci- 
sion, because  Mr.  Counselman.  the  head  of  the  elevator  system  on  the  Bock 
Island  Railroad,  declared  that  he  could  not  testify  without  incriminating  himself. 
(354-350.) 

Mr.  BooKWAXiTER  believes  that  the  large  elevators  get  favors  from  the  rail- 
roads which  enable  them  to  pay  more  for  grain  than  others  can  pay,  and  to  drive 
others  out  of  business.  For  instance,  two  days  before  his  testimony  there  was 
bid  for  No.  3  corn,  Chicago  terms,  on  track  at  Humboldt,  120  miles  from  Kansas 
City,  25i  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago  is  17i  cents,  or  9.8  cents  a  bushel;  that 
would  make  the  com  cost  35.3  cents  at  Chicago,  if  the  tariff  rate  were  paid.  The 
best  com  was  worth  that  day  in  Chicago  83^  cents.  The  Peavey  Elevator  Com- 
pany, of  Minneapolis,  which  is  getting  control  of  the  grain  business  on  the  Union 
Pacific  west  of  Kansas  City,  offered  one-fourth  of  a  cent  more  for  com  along  the 
Union  Pacific  road  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Bookwalter*s  testimony  than  the 
Kansas  City  price  on  the  same  day,  less  the  freight  to  Kansas  City.  Again,  in 
testimony  beiore  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  year  or  two  ago,  it  was 
stated  by  an  elevator  man  that  the  railroad  company  paid  him  as  much  as  4  cents 
per  100  for  running  grain  through  the  house,  as  an  elevator  charge.  This  was 
really  a  drawback  on  the  freight  and  would  give  him  the  absolute  control  of 
the  business  on  that  road.     ^574-577. ) 

Mr.  Carter  has  no  doubt  tnat  the  large  dealers  in  grain  who  control  the  business 
along  several  roads  centering  in  Chicago  have  lower  freight  rates  than  the  ordi- 
nary buyer.  He  believes  that  one  reason  why  the  roads  would  wish  to  concentrate 
business  in  the  hands  of  one  man  is  that  rebates  can  be  paid  to  one  and  kept 
secret;  if  they  were  paid  to  a  dozen,  the  secret  could  not  be  Kept.  He  instances  a 
man  who  has  done  business  with  a  line  of  road  for  not  more  than  a  year,  and  so 
has  not  had  opportimity  to  become  established  and  make  friends  there,  and  yet  is 
getting  x)erhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  grain  that  comes  in  over  that  road.  He  had 
done  a  grain  business  of  a  general  character  in  years  past,  and  had  shown  no  great 
ability.  He  does  not  now  do  any  considerable  business  except  on  the  one  line 
which  he  has  a  connection  with.  If  his  very  large  business  there  were  due  to  his 
great  skill  this  would  have  shown  itself  in  former  years  and  would  now  show^  itself 
in  other  districts.  Thi»i)articular  man  in  not  interested,  Mr.  Carter  thinks,  in  the 
road  which  he  is  connected  with;  but  he  suggests  that  an  arrangement  could 
easily  be  made  by  which  half  a  dozen  silent  partners  could  enjoy  the  profits. 
(583,  584.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  thinks  that  the  great  elevator 
owners  undoubtedly  receive  advantages  from  the  railways.  As  evidence  he  sub- 
mits an  instance  in  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Comi)any,  which 
is  understood  to  be  controlled  largely  by  P.  D.  Armour.  Postal  cards  sent  out  by 
this  company  to  Blinbrae,  Minn.,  and  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  offered  prices  for  wheat 
at  Milwaukee  ranging,  if  full  freight  rates  were  paid  by  the  buyer,  from  0.95  cent 
to  2j  cents  more  than  the  price  of  wheat  at  Milwaukee  on  tne  particular  day. 
Similarly,  the  price  offered  for  oats,  freight  rates  counted,  would  make  the  cost 
at  Milwaukee  from  one-sixth  to  nearly  one-half  cent  more  than  the  price  at  Mil- 
waukee, oats  always  being  handled  on  a  small  margin.  The  inference  is  that  the 
buyer  must  receive  some  advantage  in  freight  rates.  Mr.  Armour  is  also  a  director 
in  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  which  extends  from  the  points 
named  to  Mflwaukee.    The  ownership  of  elevators  by  the  buyer  can  not  explain 
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this  differenoe  in  price.  EleTaton  are  lately  used  but  little  for  storing  graia»aiid» 
moreover,  ^e  prcmrietors  would  have  as  much  advantage  from  bnying  grain  at 
Milwankee  at  marvet  ratee  and  storing  it  in  their  own  elevators  as  in  buying  it 
at  other  points. 

Soch  discriminating  rates  are  nsnaUy  made  wherever  there  is  oomnetition, 
whether  it  be  between  different  marketing  points  or  simply  between  oifferent 
railroads. 

Generally  sneaking  discriminations  are  still  frequent,  although  they  are  con- 
fined to  a  smaller  number  of  beneficiaries  than  f  ormerlv.  The  witness  has  heard  of 
instanoet)  where  rebates  have  been  paid  by  railway  officials  in  currency  and  with- 
out any  receipts.  Some  grain  shippers  secure  advantages  by  paying  what  are 
known  as  proportional  rates  on  shipments  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  with  the 
understancung  that  the  grain  is  to  be  forwarded  for  export  purposes.  There  is 
nothing  to  compel  the  grain  actually  to  be  forwarded,  and  an  advantage  is 
obtained  in  this  way.  Aere  is,  in  fact,  a  general  impression  that  elevator  owners 
at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  receive  advantages. 

The  St.  Paul  road  owns  all  the  elevators  at  its  Milwaukee  terminals,  but  leases 
most  of  them  to  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  and  one  to  F.  Kraus  A  Co. 

Mr.  Gallagher  does  not  think  that  low  freight  ratee  on  grain,  made  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  roMs  actually  make  them,  are  of  any  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
The  reason  is,  however,  that  the  low  export  rates  are  obtained  onlv  by  particular 
persons.    If  everybody  had  the  low  rate  it  would  be  better  for  the  farmer.    He 

J^ves  an  instance  of  a  large  mill  which  contracted  with  the  railroads  to  ship 
7,000  bags  of  flour,  400  to  a  car,  at  a  rate  of  5  cents.  '*  They  slapped  in  one  of 
these  midnight  tariffs,  published  the  tariff,  and  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  just 
asanick  ashe  filled  the  contract.*'    (543,544.) 

Mr.  GiJlagher  admits  that  the  price  of  grain  to  the  farmer  may  occasionally  be 
raised  by  means  of  cuts  in  freight  rates,  when  there  are  competing  lines  of  rail- 
road and  also  competition  in  the  buying  of  grain  on  that  account.    (541.) 

D.  General  flOiplaiiaiSaa  of  bniinuM  by  elevator  owaen. — ^The  witnesses  representing  the. 
great  elevator  companies  reply  generally  to  the  complaints  against  them  by 
explaining  the  reasons  whv  the  warehousemen  have  become  grain  buyers,  the 
causes  of  their  success,  and  the  sources  of  complaints. 

Mr.  Webbtbs,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  says  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  centurv  CHiicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwanxee  became  the  primary 
markets  for  the  ranidly  developing  grain  production  of  the  Western  ana  North- 
western States.  These  Western  States  have  increased  their  production  until  10 
of  them  produce  from  55  to  67  per  cent  of  the  grain  crops  of  the  country.  But 
meantime  the  development  of  railroads,  of  lake  transportation,  of  local  mills, 
and  of  other  cities  has  diverted  much  of  the  grain  trade  from  Chicago,  as  is 
shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  receipts  at  that  point  as  compared  with  the  total 
production.  Minneai>oliB,  through  its  fiour  mills,  has  become  the  greatest  pri- 
mary wheat  market  in  the  world,  although  it  does  not  handle  as  much  grain, 
aside  from  that  turned  into  flour,  as  Chicago.  Duluth  is  second  to  Minneapolis. 
Chicago  comes  next,  while  the  wheat  receipts  of  Kansas  City  are  almost  equal  to 
those  of  Chicago.  There  are  a  great  many  other  widely  separated  markets  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  elsewhere.  Grain  no  longer  seeks  a  market  at  Chicago; 
Chicago  markets  must  seek  the  grain. 

InmieuBe  elevators  had  been  built  to  accommodate  the  gr^^t  quantities  of  grain 
which  formerly  sought  Chicago.  Owing  to  the  changes  just  mentioned  much  of 
this  elevator  space  would  have  become  idle  if  the  proprietors  had  not  determined 
to  buy  grain  tnemselves  aud  thus  bring  it  to  Chicago  for  handling  and  storage. 
They  were  able  to  do  this  to  better  advantage  than  commission  merchants  for 
various  reasons.  The  value  of  the  grain  could  be  increased  by  cleaning.  The 
proprietors  could  include  the  storage  charges  in  the  cost  to  them  of  the  grain, 
especiallv  since  they  were  enabled  to  use  space  which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  idle.  By  doing  business  on  a  large  scale,  including  storage,  filling  of 
orders,  and  shipping  of  cargoes,  the  elevator  owners  could  afford  to  pav  higher 
prices  to  farmers  than  commission  men.  Moreover,  the  elevator  men  sell  largely 
for  export  trade  and  have  facilities  for  choosing  the  best  markets  and  securing 
the  most  favorable  ocean  rates.  In  fact,  their  advantage  over  the  small  dealer 
is  simply  that  which  comes*  le^timately  to  any  person  in  any  line  of  business 
who  supplies  himself  directly  with  needed  appliances,  raw  materials,  etc.,  avoid- 
iuff  the  payment  of  profits  to  other  persons. 

Mr.  WEBSTER  declares  that  he  knows  of  no  discriminations  in  freight  rates  in 
favor  of  elevator  owners.  The  published  rate  obtains  in  all  cases.  There  is  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  points  on  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  from  the 
655a— TB 6 
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fact  that  grain  can  be  shipped  to  the  seaboard  on  through  bills  of  lading  at  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  from  the  x>oint  to  Chicago  and  from  Chicago  to 
the  seaboard,  an  arrangement  which  is  not  made  as  regards  iK>ints  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Chicago.     (415.) 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  public  elevators  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to 
become  private  elevators,  especially  because  the  use  of  machinery  for  cleaning 
grain  is  prohibited  in  public 'elevators;  but  the  use  of  such  machinery  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  producer,  as  was  shown  after  an  exhaustive  judicial  investigation 
as  to  a  similar  practice  in  Kansas  City.  Nothwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
private  elevators,  there  are,  according  to  a  detailed  list  of  warehouses  submitted 
by  the  witness,  public  elevators  in  Chicago  having  a  cax>acity  of  28,000,000 
bushels,  the  private  elevators  having  almost  exactly  the  same  capacity.  The 
legislature  of  Elinois,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  1870,  has  passed 
laws  regulating  public  warehouses,  especially  such  as  mix  grain  together  so  that 
that  owned  bv  different  persons  can  not  be  distinguished.  Licenses  must  be 
obtained  and  bonds  given,  while  the  grain  is  carefully  inspected.  The  public 
elevators  of  Chicago  handle  about  25  i)er  cent  of  the  grain  received  at  that  city. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  commission  merchants  who  formerly  handled  the 
grain  passing  throtijgh  Chicago  have  found  their  business  taken  away  largely  by 
the  purchase  of  grain  by  elevators,  and  they  naturally  feel  bitter.  But  the  system 
is  much  more  economical  and  advantageous  to  the  grain  producer  than  that 
which  formerly  existed.  Besides,  the  competition  of  other  cities  would  have 
taken  away  the  business  of  these  merchants  in  any  case.  Moreover,  they  can 
move  elsewhere  to  carry  on  business,  and  the  elevators  can  not  be  moved.  The 
purchase  of  grain  by  elevators  has  also,  Mr.  Webster  thinks,  become  the  common 
practice  at  other  grain  cities  besides  Chicago.    (400-411.) 

Mr.  CouNSBLMAN,  a  grain-shipping  merchant  of  Chicago,  declares  that  the 
practice  of  the  elevators  in  buying  grain  is  a  matter  of  recent  growth.  For- 
merlv  the  railroads  had  a  local  rate  on  jnrain  from  the  West  to  Chicago  and 
another  local  rate  to  Eastern  points  from  Chicago.  Commission  merchants  then 
handled  gram  on  commission  and  stored  it  in  thepublic  elevators,  and  the  elevator 
owners  felt  no  necessity  for  buying  grain.  The  railroads  then  introduced  a 
through  rate  from  Western  j)oints  to  the  seaboard  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two 
local  rates.  The  Eastern  ^ain  buyer  could  therefore  afford  to  go  into  the  Western 
region  and  buy  grain,  paying  more  for  it  than  could  be  paid  if  it  were  brought  to 
Chicago  on  the  local  rate  and  afterwards  shipped  from  there.  So,  too,  the  grain 
bujrers  in  Minneapolis  and  the  Northwestern  points  were  able  to  pay  more  for 
grain  in  northern  Iowa  and  adjacent  regions,  shipping  it  by  water  from  Duluth. 
The  elevator  companies  at  Chicago  were  accordingly  lorced  to  buy  grain  to  pro- 
tect their  own  interests  and  to  keep  Chicago  in  the  front  as  a  grain  market.  The 
commission  merchants  who  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  large  elevator  con- 
cerns have  been  those  who  complained  concerning  the  elevators.  The  elevator 
companies  mostlytake  advantage  of  this  lower  through  rate,which  is  made  through 
Chicago  itself.  This  through  rate  is  open  to  all  persons,  and  the  grain  buyer 
has  the  privilege  of  shipping  grain  out  from  Chicago  by  lake  or  by  rail  or  of 
stopping  it  there,  paying  the  local  rates.  (382,  888. )  Mr.  Bartlett  confirms  this 
testimony  generally.    (898.) 

Mr.  Counselman  suggests  that  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  through  rates  is 
injurious  and  should  be  abolished.     (892.) 

Mr.  Webster,  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  also  refers  to  this  through 
rate  as  injurious,  especially  to  intermediate  points  between  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Missouri  River,  which  have  to  pay  the  local  rate.  It  is  probably  a  factor  in 
causing  the  elevators  to  buy  grain.    (416.) 

Mr.  Counselman  admits  that  the  great  elevator  companies  have  an  advantage 
over  smaller  commission  merchants  and  grain  dealers  in  handling  grain.  The 
charge  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel  for  handling  grain  is  not  excessive. 
The  State  law  of  Illinois  permits  H  cents  to  be  charged,  and  this  is  the  rate  pre- 
vailing at  Minneax)olis,  Dnluth,  New  York,  and  Boston.  The  charge  includes  the 
transfer  of  grain  from  the  cars  and  stoi'age  forlO  days.  Nevertheless,  the  owner 
of  the  elevator  naturally  has  an  advantage  because  of  his  possession  of  these 
facilities,  and  it  is  imx>ossible  by  any  fair  method  to  put  the  smidl  dealer,  who 
has  less  capital  and  less  satisfactory  facilities,  on  a  par.  The  cleaning  of  grain 
by  warehousemen,  raising  its  grade,  is  also  a  source  of  profit.  The  elevator  man 
on  account  of  his  advantages  can  pay  the  most  for  grain,  and  accordingly  gets  the 
grain.  The  small  dealer  must  accumulate  5,000  bushels  before  he  can  sell  his 
grain  in  the  speculative  market,  and  during  the  process  would  have  to  pay  stor- 
age on  the  grun  in  the  elevator  and  lose  interest  and  insurance  charges.  Accord- 
ingly the  small  dealer  mostly  sells  grain  on  the  track  and  does  not  P^t  it  in 
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elevators.  Moreover,  the  large  business  and  the  opi>ortnnity  for  storage  of  the 
elevator  proprietor  enable  him  to  sell  in  the  best  foreign  market  and  at  the  most 
favorable  times.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  person  from  building  elevators 
who  has  the  capital.  The  elevator  companies  nave  no  exclusive  arrangements 
vfith  railroads,  nor  do  the  railroads  themselves  usually  own  any  elevators.  Mr. 
Counselman  declares  that  he  owns  and  has  paid  for  vrith  his  own  money  the 
elevators  alon^  the  Rock  Island  Railroad.  The  railroads  do  not  care  to  go  into 
the  grain  busmess  and  it  is  not  permitted  by  their  charters.  They  comd  not 
compete  with  the  great  elevator  men,  who  sell  grain  in  the  markets  over  the 
entire  world. 

The  complaints  concerning  the  existence  of  private  elevators  as  distinguished 
from  public  elevators  are  entirely  unwarranted.  In  fact,  speculators  frequently 
urge  tnat  there  should  be  fewer  public  elevators  in  order  that  less  grain  might  be  . 
k^  in  stock,  and  that  speculation  might  be  freer  accordingly.  The  witness 
owns  public  elevators,  and  thev  are  open  for  use,  but  he  does  not  care  to  do  that 
kind  of  business  especially.  The  total  capacity  of  the  public  elevators  of  Chicago 
is  at  least  23.000,000  bushels,  and  that  of  the  private  elevators  probably  not  much 
over  10,000,000  bushels.  (385-889.)  (As  to  these  figures,  compare  Mr.  Webster *s 
statement,  p.  82,  above.) 

B.  Bilbot  of  grain  bnyinff  by  elevators  on  prieee  to  farmen. — Mr.  Sager  refers  to  the 
practice  of  a  few  large  buyers  and  elevators  in  meeting  daily  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  to  fix  the  price  of  grain  for  certain  sections  of  the  country.  Se 
does  not  altogether  know  the  motive,  but  presumes  that  thev  intend  to  keep  from 
comx>eting  with  one  another  and  paying  too  high  prices.  Although  they  are  not 
the  exclusive  buyers  in  these  sections,  they  are  much  more  generally  represented 
there  than  any  other  buyers,  and  they  get  most  of  the  arain.     (451.) 

Other  witnesses,  as  seen  under  Section  A,  also  think  that  for  the  most  part  the 
businees  of  gi-ain  buying  on  each  railroad  system  is  confined  to  one  concern,  and 
that  this  must  ultimately  have  a  depressing  effect  on  prices  to  farmers. 

Mr.  Cakter  thinks  it  certain  that  unrestricted  competition  cpves  the  best 
results  for  the  producer.  In  the  end  the  farmer  will  not  be  benefited  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  large  institutions  which  are  monopolizing  the  grain  business.  When 
there  is  only  one  concern  to  buy  grain  along  a  given  road ,  a  condition  of  affairs 
which  is  probable,  the  farmers  will  not  pet  a  better  price  for  their  grain.    (586.) 

Mr.  Counselman  declares  emphatically  that  there  is  no  combination  between 
the  elevators  in  Chicago  or  along  -^e  different  railroad  lines,  and  that  the  price  to 
farmers  is  not  fixed  by  any  agreement.  The  railroads,  in  fact,  will  not  permit  the 
exclusive  ownership  of  elevators  at  any  one  point  along  their  lines.  The  small 
grain  dealer  receives  offers  from  a  score  of  sources  every  morning  for  his  grain  on 
the  ti-ack.  Moreover,  the  railroads  will  furnish  cars  and  the  farmer  can  ship  his 
grain  himself,  and  sell  it  on  the  track  in  Chicago  without  putting  it  in  elevators 
or  paying  elevator  charges  at  all.     (384.) 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  declares  that  there  is  no  agreement  whatever  between  his  firm 
and  any  other  firm  or  elevator  company.  His  finn  buys  a  considerable  amount 
of  grain  on  the  Rock  Island  road,  where  the  elevators  are  chiefly  controlled  by 
Mr.  Counselman.  Mr.  Bartlett  controls  no  elevators  on  that  road,  but  buys 
directly  from  local  grain  dealers,  who  still  handle  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain.  It 
is  true  that  the  prices  paid  by  different  elevator  men  at  the  same  points  are  usu- 
ally the  same,  or  nearly  so,  but  this  is  necessary,  because  they  all  operate  under 
iriiniliir  (sonditious  and  sell  their  grain  in  the  same  markets.  They  would  have  no 
object  in  overbidding  one  another  in  buying  grain.     (398, 304. ) 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Counselman  admits,  that  four  or  five  men  who  deal  on  the  board 
of  trade  meet  daily  and  discuss  the  price  which  shall  be  paid  for  grain  along  cer- 
tain lines  of  railroad.  This  is  done,  Mr.  Counselman  declares,  because  of  the 
competition  of  other  markets  with  the  Chica^^o  market.  These  dealers  are  deter- 
mined to  pay  the  farmer  as  much  for  his  grain  as  those  in  any  other  city,  and  are 
simply  figntmg  for  the  Chicago  market.     (387.) 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  refers  to  the  daily  agreement  between  certain  large  elevator 
men  as  to  the  price  of  grain  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  This, 
he  declares,  is  made  in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  buyers  who  ship  grain 
from  that  re^^on  by  way  of  the  southern  Atlantic  ports  or  of  the  Gulf  -ports.  It 
is  necessary  m  order  to  protect  Chicago  as  a  grain  market.  Chicago  dealers  are 
practically  unable  to  buy  flprain  in  Kansas  at  all  on  account  of  the  competition  of 
the  Gulf  and  the  lower  freight  rates  in  that  direction.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  however,  com  can  not  be  sent  by  way  of  the  Gulf  for  fear  of  its  germina- 
tion.    {394,305.) 

Mr.  Webster  makes  a  similar  explanation  as  to  the  agreements  concerning 
prices.    (416.)  .^•^--^-**-^ 
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Mr.  CouNBBlJf  AN  fnrther  says  that  it  is  tme  that  he  and  other  grain  deal- 
ers  sometimes  i>ay  more  for  grain  from  Nebraska,  at  a  greater  distance,  than 
from  Iowa.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  superior  qoaUtv  of  xrain  from  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  caused  by  the  dryer  climate,  fiut  the  fact  that  the  railroads  make  their 
rates  for  the  longer  distance  little  greater  than  for  the  shorter  distance  also 
accounts  for  this  practice.  In  part,  this  adjustment  of  rates,  the  witness  implies, 
is  unjust.    (892.) 

Mr.  C)ounselman  says  that  the  practice  of  the  great  elevator  companies  in 
buying  and  holding  grain  is  advants^eous  to  the  producers,  not  only  from  the 
fact  that  commissions  are  saved,  but  fix>m  the  fact  that  temporary  surpluses  are 
carried  by  the  buyers  until  needed.  The  large  elevator  companies  especially 
deal  in  grain  for  European  consumption.  There  are  many  times  when  there  is 
no  demand  for  American  grain  in  Europe,  and  the  buyers  must  carry  it  until 
consumption  overtakes  supply.  Thus,  Ai^entina  during  the  fall  of  the  year  sup- 
plies the  European  demand  lar^ly.  There  being  no  elevators  or  speculative 
system,  grain  from  that  country  is  all  dumped  on  the  market  in  a  short  time,and 
afterwards  the  American  grain  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price.    (384. ) 

Mr.  Bartlbtt  also  refers  to  the  fact  that  elevator  men  hold  grain  until  needed 
for  European  markets,  and  that  at  certain  seasons  Argentina  practically  controls 
those  markets.     (898, 895. ) 

Mr.  Babtlett  savs,  further,  that  25  years  ago  practically  all  grain  paid  a.profit 
to  the  local  grain  dealer  and  a  commission  at  Chicago  to  the  commission  mer- 
chant there,  and  another  commission  at  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  merchant  who 
sold  it  to  the  exporter.  Certain  Eastern  firms  then  began  to  buy  grain  directly 
from  the  local  Western  elevator  man  or  dealer,  leaving  out  the  Chicago  commis- 
sion merchants.  The  grain  dealers  in  Chicago  were  finally  forced  to  adopt  a 
similar  system,  and  now  Mr.  Counselman,  the  firm  in  which  the  witness  is  inter- 
ested, and  others,  have  in  many  instances  become  the  only  middlemen  between 
the  farmer  and  the  foreign  consumer.  They  operate  country  elevators  and  buy 
the  grain  directly,  selling  it  abroad  or  wherever  the  market  is  most  favorable. 
The  elimination  of  these  numerous  commissions  is  a  benefit  to  the  producers. 
(893.) 

Mr.  SmrDACKER  agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bartlett.  He  declares  that 
the  present  method  of  handling  grain  is  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  old  system 
of  handling  on  commission  gradually  dwindled.  The  smaller  the  number  of 
men  who  must  be  supported  by  the  handling  of  grain  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  the  greater  the  advantage  to  both  producer  and  consumer.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  commission  merchant  at  Chicago  got  a  commission  of  1  or  li  cents 
per  bushel  on  wheat,  and  there  were  several  other  commissions  or  profits  at 
different  points  on  the  same  grain.  Now  an  elevator  company  is  content  with  a 
profit  of  1  cent  X)er  bushel  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  in  Europe. 
(896.) 

Mr.  Webster,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  states  the  effect  of 
the  purchase  of  grain  by  elevators  upon  the  prices  received  by  the  producer  in 
very  much  the  same  terms  as  Mr.  Bartlett.  He  adds  that  in  earlier  years  farmers 
were  practically  forced  to  sell  their  grain  to  one  local  dealer.  There  were  few 
towns  and  few  elevators  and  the  local  dealers  expected  a  profit  of  from  8  to  8  cents 
per  bushel.  Many  new  towns  have  grown  up,  competing  with  one  another,  while 
at  nearly  every  town  there  are  from  two  to  six  gram  buyers.  The  witness  thinks 
that  the  average  profit  of  country  grain  buyers  now  is  from  2^  to  8  cents  per 
bushel.  Formerly  these  grain  buyers  consigned  grain  to  Chicago  commission  mer- 
chants. These  sold  it  to  other  commission  merchants  in  the  East,  representing 
Eastern  buyers.  The  Eastern  buyer,  whether  he  exported  the  grain  or  sold  it  to 
Eastern  mills,  expected  a  liberal  profit.  All  of  these  profits  and  commissions 
have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  practice  of  the  elevators  of  buying  g^rain .  Since 
the  ultimate  market  price  is  fixed  abroad  by  the  competition  or  the  entire  world, 
any  reduction  in  intermediate  charges  necessarily  comes  to  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer. In  fact,  the  wholesale  grain  buyer,  who  is  also  an  elevator  proprietor, 
now  often  pays  the  farmer  more  than  the  current  Chicago  prices  would  seem  to 
warrant.  He  is  forced  to  do  this  to  meet  the  competition  of  other  marketing 
points,  and  he  counts  on  making  up  the  difference  oy  doing  business  on  a  very 
la^e  scale.  In  fact,  he  must  be  a  buyer  over  a  very  large  extent  of  territory  in 
order  to  get  enough  grain  to  keep  his  elevators  busy.  He  is  able  to  offer  higher 
prices  especially  Because  he  exjwrts  much  of  what  he  buys  and  has  special  advan- 
tages in  selecting  his  foreign  markets  and  securing  the  cheapest  market  rates. 
Moreover,  the  elevator  man  often  buys  grain  with  a  speculative  purpose,  expect- 
ing to  store  it  for  «ome  length  of  time  in  anticipation  of  a  higher  price.  Being 
the  owner  of  the  elevator,  he  may  at  times  cut  into  the  allowance  fo^  elevator 
charges,  since  the  actual  cost  of  handling  may  be  somewhat  Iqq^  \^%fl^the  charge 
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io  outside  dealers  storing  grain.  The  witness  refers  by  way  of  illustration  to 
similar  economies  which  have  been  made  by  carrying  on  the  packing  and  provision 
badness  on  a  large  scale.    (40JM10.) 

Mr.  BooKWALTER  states  that  though  he  has  not  been  in  the  grain  business  10 
years,  he  has  seen  the  customary  margin  decrease  from  a  cent  a  Dushel  on  wheat 
and  half  a  cent  on  com  and  oats  to  half  a  cent  on  wheat  and  a  one-fourth  of  a 
cent  on  com.     (574.) 

Mr.  BuBKE,  a  gram  dealer  of  Friend,  Nebr.,  thinks  that  the  present  method  by 
which  the  great  elevator  owners  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. buy  erain  directlv 
from  the  country  dealers  is  very  beneficial  to  the  farmers  and  satisfactory  to  such 
dealers.  Several  years  ago  the  dealers  found  it  necessary  to  calculate  on  about  a 
5-cent  xnar;^  on  every  bushel  of  ffrain,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against 
variations  in  the  market  before  the  time  when  they  should  succeed  in  actually 
delivering  or  selling  it.  Now  the  dealers  receive  bids  every  morning  for  the  grain 
on  hand  and  can  sell  it  immediately  without  taking  any  risk  wnatever.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  satisfied  veith  a  profit  of  from  2  to  3  cents  x>er  bushel  on  wheat 
and  from  one-half  to  1  cent  x>er  bushel  on  com,  and  the  farmer  gets  the  advantage 
accordingly.  Moreover,  the  farmers  themselves  can  get  the  same  shipping  faciu- 
ties  as  the  local  grain  dealers,  and  can  ship  directly  to  the  large  grain  centers,  as, 
IQ  fact,  they  quite  often  do. 

The  witness  sometimes  still  ships  grain  to  the  central  markets.  He  is  not  sure 
whether  he  could  get  the  same  freight  rates  as  the  great  elevator  owners,  but 
presumes  he  could.  When  grain  is  shipped  in  this  way,  a  commission  must  be 
paid  to  a  merchant  at  the  central  market,  which  is  avoided  by  selling  directly. 

The  witness  does  not  think  that  any  group  of  elevator  men  control  the  market 
in  Nebraska.  He  gets  bids  for  grain  from  Armour  &  Co.  and  other  large  Chicago 
dealers,  though  it  is  ];)ossible  that  they  do  not  compete  strongly  against  one 
another.  But  bids  are  received  daily  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  often  from 
Galveston,  St.  Joseph,  and  other  points.  These  differ  frequently  by  one-fourth  or 
one-half  of  a  cent,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  collusion  between  buyers  at  the  differ- 
ent markets.  During  the  year  1899  little  grain  has  gone  from  Fiiend  to  Chicago, 
most  being  sent  to  Eanssts  City,  where  the  prices  are  somewhat  better.   (465-467. ) 

Mr.  HuLBERT,  a  grain  dealer  of  Fontanelle,  Iowa,  says  that  the  margin  of  local 
grain  dealers  in  handling  com  is  now  about  1  cent  or  1^  cents,  as  compared  with 
3  cents  or  4  cents  7  or  8  years  ago.  The  difference  is  partly  ezi)lained  by  the  fact 
that  com  was  formerly  bought  with  snow  and  other  impurities  and  had  to  be 
cleaned,  and  was  also  usually  shelled  by  the  buyer.  At  present  com  is  shelled  and 
cleaned  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  farmers.  At  the  same  time  the  witness 
thinks  that  the  recent  practice  or  the  local  dealers  in  selling  their  purchases 
directly  to  large  elevator  owners  and  dealers  at  Chicago,  instead  of  sending  it  for 
sale  on  commission,  has  been  beneficial  to  the  farmers  in  securing  higher  prices. 
The  witness  has  often  shipped  grain  to  Ciiicago  and  sold  it  there,  but  thinks  that  he 
can  now  always  get  a  price  a  cent  or  more  higher  by  selling  it  on  the  track  in  Iowa. 
The  witness  thinks  that  probably  these  large  dealers  have  some  advantages  in 
freight  rates,  which  explains  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  pay  more  for  grain 
than,  if  the  full  freight  rate  were  paid,  could  be  received  at  the  market  price  in 
Chicago.  At  the  same  time  they  have  many  advantages  in  handling  grain. 
They  nave  the  necessary  machinery  for  cleaning  wheat  and  improving  its  grade, 
as  well  as  for  handling  it  generally. 

The  witness  knows  nothing  about  any  a^eement  for  fixing  the  prices  between 
these  different  purchasers.  Bids  are  usually  received  from  several  different  pur- 
chasers at  Chicago,  and  also  from  other  markets,  and  the  witness  does  not  believe 
that  any  agreement  among  the  Chicago  buyers  would  affect  the  business  from  the 
other  cities.  Com  is  largely  sold  at  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  and  even  Louisville.  The 
witness  supposes  that  buyers  at  Louisville  have  in  view  seaboard  inspection  and 
weights,  and  that  they  haul  com  over  lines  which  give  them  better  rates  than 
Iowa  shippers  can  get  themselves. 

Mr.  Hulbert  thinks  that  the  farmers  of  Iowa  have  no  special  grievances  against 
transportation  companies,  although  it  is  often  difficult  for  those  who  wish  to  ship 
grain  directly  to  get  cars  promptly.  Moreover,  the  shipper  is  required  to  load  his 
car  within  48  hours,  which  is  often  a  difficult  tiling  for  a  farmer  to  do.    (486-489.) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  that  at  that  town  there  are  two  competing 
grain  dealers,  although,  perhaps,  they  do  not  compete  very  strongly  against  one 
another.  The  feeding  of  stock  furnishes  a  strong  competitive  market  for  grain, 
especially  for  com.  The  witness  does  not  know  of  any  si)ecial  complaints  on 
this  subject.     (445.) 

F.  Effect  on  ipeeulative  prices.— Mr.  GREELEY  declares  that  the  hoarding  of  large 
stocks  of  grain  in  the  public  elevators  of  Chicago  gives  an  advantage  to  the  bear 
speculators,  favoring  the  short  sellers  at  the  expense  of  the  buyers  and  tending  to 
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depress  the  price  of  grain  generally.  The  warehousemen  desire  to  hold  the  {^ain 
as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  earn  the  carrying  charge  paid  by  speculative  own- 
ers. Consequently,  if  a  condition  of  the  market  can  be  produced  which  will  force 
a  man  who  has  bought  grain  for  future  delivery  to  sell  it  out  ahead  for  another 
deferred  delivery  the  warehouseman  will  gain.  The  bear  speculators  or  short 
sellers,  with  this  immense  quantity  of  grain  in  sight,  can  count  on  getting  grain 
to  fill  their  contracts  at  the  last  moment,  while  the  buyer  is  frightened  oy  the 
immense  stock  on  hand.  The  bear  speculator  in  the  meantime  uses  all  his  efforts 
to  depress  the  markets.  The  fact  that  the  warehousemen  deal  and  speculate  in 
grain,  and  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  storage  rates,  gives  them  an  advantage  in 
forcing  men  who  buy  for  future  delivery  to  sell  out  at  a  lower  price. 

The  existence  of  tnis  large  supply  of  grain  also  promotes  the  bucket-shop  busi- 
ness. The  bucket-shop  proprietors  are  mostly  short  sellers,  who  are  enabled  to 
count  on  fulfilling  tiieir  contracts  if  necessary.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  about  10,000  bucket  shops  in  the  United  States,  and  they  trade  in  30,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  per  day.  The  result  of  this  bucket-shop  speculation,  and  of  the 
similar  though  less  extensive  abuses  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  is  a  tendency 
greatly  to  depress  the  price  of  grain.  The  witness  attributes  the  lower  prices 
which  have  prevailed  for  the  last  10  years  largely  to  this  influence,  and  tninks 
that  the  panic  of  1898  and  the  political  discontent  of  the  Western  States  during 
recent  years  are  explainable  by  the  same  cause.  Often  speculation  depreciates 
the  value  of  a  new  crop  long  before  it  exists.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  ulti- 
mate remedy  for  this  evil,  which  has  its  origin  in  railroad  discriminations  in 
favor  of  public  warehouses,  must  be  Government  ownership  of  railroads.    (371- 
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Mr.  Greeley  says,  further,  that  so  far  as  public  warehousemen  are  buyers  of 
grain  it  is  to  their  advantage  to  depress  the  price  to  the  farmer,  since  the  insur- 
ance and  interest  on  the  investment  are  thus  made  less.     (380.) 

The  claim  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  elevator  owners  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  wheat  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Counselman  as  ridiculous.  The  witness 
says  that  he  does  not  sx)eculate  in  grain.  He  buys  it  and  sells  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
siole,  either  in  Chicago  or  in  Eastern  markets  or  in  Europe.  Very  little  grain  is 
held  in  his  elevators  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  gi'ain  is  constantly  at  Chicago,  but  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  frequent  cor- 
ners on  the  market.     (386.) 

Mr.  Webster  declares  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  elevator  owners  or  lar^e 
grain  dealers  to  manipulate  the  market,  just  as  it  has  always  proved  impossiDie 
for  any  speculator  or  group  of  speculators  to  control  prices.  If  the  elevators  tried 
to  force  up  prices  the  immense  amount  of  grain  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  would  make  this  impossible,  while  to  attempt  to  force  down  prices  makes 
the  market  the  target  of  buyers  from  all  over  the  world.  With  the  world  market 
for  grain  supplied  from  Argentina,  Russia,  and  many  other  different  sources,  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  more  inexorable  in  the  grain  business  than 
in  almost  any  other.  The  elevators ,  therefore ,  are  not  responsible  for  bucket  shops 
or  bear  raids.  Annour  &  Co.  have  never  been  short  on  the  grain  market.  It  has 
been  their  policy  to  prevent  depression  of  prices  if  possible.     (410-413.) 

0.  Alleged  dismminationB  by  elevators  aa  to  quality  of  grain.— Mr.  Carter  states  that 
the  fact  that  while  the  elevators  are  still  used  as  public  storehouses,  the  larger 
part  of  the  grain  in  them  belongs  to  the  managers  of  them,  gives  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  illegitimate  profit.  Out  of  100  cars  of  grain  inspected  as  of  one  grade, 
8  or  10  cars  may  vary  1  cent  or  5  or  6  cents  in  value  from  others.  If  all  were 
simply  put  together  into  one  bin  the  purchaser  would  get  a  fair  average  of  the 
grade.  Under  the  old  system  many  grain  dealers  bought  elevator  receipts. 
To-day  a  careful  man  would  not  accept  simply  the  inspection  and  receipt,  but 
would"  want  to  see  a  sample  of  the  grain  itself.  Otherwise  he  is  likely  to  he  com- 
pelled to  take  the  very  lowest  quality  that  can  be  brought  into  the  given  grade. 
(582,588.) 

Mr.  Greeley  also  says  the  public  warehousemen  mix  different  qualities  of  grain 
or  sort  them  out  in  different  ways.  A  shipper  who  buys  grain  from  public  ware- 
houses will  be  furnished  with  a  relatively  inferior  quality,  whUe  the  warehouse- 
man can  offer  for  sale  the  slightly  better  grades,  thus  securing  practically  a 
monopoly  of  the  selling  business  in  Eastern  markets.  The  owner  of  grain  is  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  keep  it  in  elevators  in  a  special  bin  by  itself,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  can  not  get  tnis  privilege,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  even 
general  storage.  The  courts  held  some  time  ago  that  public  warehousemen  were 
not  entitled  to  deal  in  grain,  but  the  warehousemen  secured  an  act  of  the  State 
legislature,  by  corrupt  means,  as  the  witness  believes,  giving  them  si)ecifically 
this  power.    (370-377.) 
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Mr.  Sager,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Milling  Comuany,  of  Chicago,  declares 
that  the  practice  of  public  warehousemen  in  buying  ana  owning  grain  is  injurious 
to  the  nmleTs.  There  is  a  constant  temptation  for  the  warehouseman  to  give  the 
lowest  quality  of  grain  which  will  meet  the  standard  grade  to  the  miller  wno  buys 
grain  on  the  exchange,  while  retaining  for  his  own  private  sales  or  for  the  benefit 
of  dealers  associated  with  him  the  better  qualities.  The  millers  have  found  by 
experience  that  the  warehousemen  make  these  discriminations,  and  they  now 
never  accept  wheat  simply  on  State  inspection,  but  hire  private  inspectors  to  see 
that  they  do  not  get  the  bottom  of  the  grade.  Because  of  these  possibilities  he 
thinks  that  it  is  improper  to  ijermit  owners  of  public  elevators  to  be  dealers  in 
wheat  and  to  mix  their  own  grain  with  that  held  for  storage.  The  Chicago  mil- 
lers are  compelled  to  buy  large  quantities  of  grain  from  the  elevators.  The  witiie  s 
has  found  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  buy  grain  from  Western  points  and  ship 
it  to  Chicago  in  competition  with  the  great  elevator  owners  end  grain  defers,  and 
he  thinks  that  this  is  due  largely  to  railroad  discriminations  made  in  favor  of 
such  persons.  More  that  three-quarters  of  the  grain  used  by  the  Northern  Milling 
Coini)any  is  bought  in  Chicago,  and  the  proportion  which  must  bo  so  bought  has 
been  rapidly  increasing.  Even  when  grain  is  bought  from  a  commission  firm, 
that  firm  is  often  allied  closely  with  some  elevator  owner.  The  capacity  of  the 
Chicago  mills,  when  running  constantly,  is  about  7,000,000  bushels.     (450-452.) 

Mr.  Webster  says  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  elevator  proprietors,  who 
may  clean  grain  or  store  it  simply,  to  furnish  to  the  public  better  grain  than  the 
inspection  department  requires  to  meet  the  official  p'ades.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  witness  declares  that  the  most  exhaustive  investigation  has  failed  to  show  a 
single  instance  in  which  a  Chicago  elevator  proprietor  has  mixed  or  handled 
grain  in  his  public  elevator  so  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  himself.     (411 ,  413. ) 

Mr.  Vanlaxdingham  says  that  there  are  various  public  grain  warehouses  at 
Chicago  and  other  torminal  points  which  are  for  the  most  pwi;  controlled  by  the 
same  persons  who  control  the  private  warehouses.  He  does  not  think  that  the 
farmers,  or  even  the  shippeis,  are  injured  by  the  possible  mixing  of  grain  of  dif- 
ferent grades  at  these  elevators,  although  it  is  true  that  grain  once  shipped  there 
loses  its  identity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  grain  is  paid  for  in  the  first  instance, 
not  simply  according  to  its  general  grade,  but  according  to  its  special  quality. 
There  are  in  very  large  markets  professional  grain  mixers  who  buy  grain  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  being  willing  to  pay  more  than  the  average  grade  price  for  superior 
^ain.  These  mixers  then  comoine  different  gi*ades,  possibly  sometimes  to  the 
mjury  of  the  buyer,  but  scarcely  to  the  injury  of  anyone  else.     (200, 201.) 

H.  Orftin  inipection. — ^Mr.  Clark,  secretary  of  the  Grainers' National  Association, 
says  that  the  grading  of  grain  has  not  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  Flax- 
seed inspection  has  been  made  very  systematic,  but  the  attempt  to  devise  similar 
methods  as  to  other  grains  has  failed.  Inspectors  are  not  always  in  the  same 
mood,  and  their  judgment  differs  greatly.  The  millers  frequently  grade  grain 
very  differently  from  the  official  inspection  departments,  taking  into  account 
many  characteristics  of  which  the  inspectors  know  nothing,  such  as  the  strength 
of  the  grain  in  gluten  or  in  starch.  The  grading  of  barley  by  official  inspectors 
at  Chicago  has  been  for  years  disregarded  by  the  trade,  the  outward  character- 
istics of  barley  being  especially  deceptive  as  to  its  value.  The  witness  mentions 
one  instance  where  a  dealer  paid  4f  cents  more  per  bushel  for  a  certain  grade  of 
oats  than  the  ruling  market  price  for  that  official  grade. 

The»inspection  methods  of  different  cities  differ  materially.  The  rules  of  each 
market  are  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  general  character  of  the  grain  coming 
from  the  region  tributary  to  that  market.  Thus  St.  Louis  gets  certain  qualities 
of  grain  which  seldom  come  to  Chicago,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  a  growing 
approach  toward  uniformity  in  the  rules  of  the  different  markets,  but  they  are 
carried  out  with  different  degrees  of  accuracy.  Peoria  is  the  only  market  of 
imjwrtance  west  of  Chicago  that  has  a  private  inspection  system.  In  most 
Eiastem  markets  the  inspection  is  not  governed  by  State  laws.  The  witness 
implies  that  public  inspection  is  usually  more  satisfactory  than  private:  but  lie 
disapproves  the  proposed  national  system  of  inspection  as  being  impracticable. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  national  inspectors  at  Washington  and  their  deputies 
in  different  sections  of  the  country  should  make  chemical  analysis  of  any  grain 
submitted  to  them.  Tlio  different  markets  if  left  to  themselves  will  work  out  a 
classification  essentially  uniform  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  grain  producers. 
In  order  to  bring  grain  to  the  market  each  city  will  wish  to  make  its  rules  as  favor- 
able as  that  of  any  other.     (431-434. ) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  declares  that  persons  handling:  grain 
throughout  the  entire  country  are  interested  in  the  inspection  system  at  Chicago. 
He  has  found  from  experience  that  the  inspection  is  often  dishonestly  rigid  as 
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regards  grain  coining  into  the  city  and  dishonestly  lax  as  regards  that  going  ont. 
He  refers  to  specific  instances  in  which  ^^rain  shipped  to  Chicago  has  been  reanced 
in  grade  and  grain  from  Chicago  f onnd  inferior  to  the  grade  fixed.  He  thinks  that 
State  inspecnon  is  apt  to  be  irreealar  in  qnalitr*  owing  to  ^litical  influences  in 
appointments.  The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  national  inspection  is  imprac- 
ticable, on  the  whole.    (440.) 

Mr.  DousMAN  thinks  that  the  temptations  to  grade  grain  unfairly  under  the 
existing  system  of  inspection  are  undoubtedly  great.  Tne  inspectors  in  Chicago 
are  fairly  well  experienced  and  doubtless  have  the  ability  to  grade  grain  righuy 
if  they  perform  their  duties  faithfully.     (356.) 

I.  Grain  markets  and  prioet  (see  also  pp.  74,81).— Mr.  BooKW alter  states  that 
since  1895,  when  there  was  a  shortage  in  the  com  crop  and  100,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  was  fed  to  stock,  wiping  out  the  immense  visible  supply,  Chicago  rather 
than  Liverpool  has  controlled  the  price  of  wheat.  It  is  true  that  it  is  often  said 
that  low  cables  from  Liverpool  put  down  the  price  in  Chicago  and  hi^h  cables 
put  it  up;  but  Mr.  Bookwalter  thinks  such  statements  are  made  chiefly  to  influence 
the  speculative  markets.  The  foreign  cable  of  to-day  is  based  on  our  market  of 
ycvsterday.  This  is  because  the  Liverpool  market  of  a  given  date  comes  earlier; 
it  closes  very  soon  after  the  Chicago  market  begins.  The  influence  of  the  markets 
of  Chicago  and  Liverpool  is  mutual ,  but  that  of  Chicago  is  the  greater.    (576, 577. ) 

Mr.  Qallaoher  also  thinks  that  the  Chicago  market  exercises  the  princixtal 
influence  upon  the  price  of  grain.  The  foreign  markets  control,  of  course,  just  so 
far  as  they  are  buyers.  If  there  is  a  good  demand  in  Liverpool,  the  foreign 
market  is  hkely  to  influence  our  markets  for  the  time  being.  St.  Liouls  buys  much 
more  wheat  than  Chicago,  on  account  of  its  large  milling  interests.     (541.) 

Mr.  Bookwalter  states  that  Kansas  City  is  a  higher  market  for  grain  than  any 
other  in  the  country,  simply  because  it  gets  so  little.  The  receipts  of  oats  are 
only  4,  5,  or  6  cars  a  day— merely  what  is  consumed  there.  The  wheat  the  city 
received  last  year  was  about  30,000,000  bushels  from  a  territory  that  raised 
240,000,000  bushels.  Mr.  Bookwalter  recently  made  some  investigation  on  the 
amount  of  grain  shipped  from  various  stations  to  Kansas  City  and  to  other  markets. 
From  Inman,  a  small  station  on  the  Rock  Island,  a  shipper  sent  about  400  cars; 
54  came  to  Kansas  City:  227  stopped  at  a  mill  on  the  way  to  Kansas  City.  From 
Tai)le  Rock,  272  cars  of  com  were  shipped;  only  3  to  Kansas  City.  **  These  were 
not  shipped  by  dealers;  they  were  shipped  by  farmers,  who  did  not  know  any 
bettor.  In  90  days  preceding  Mr.  Bookwalter's  testimony,  3  cars  of  com  a  day, 
on  the  average,  had  been  received  at  Kansas  City  from  the  Burlington  system.  He 
thinks  the  receipts  ought  to  have  been  150  cars.  (572,  574.)  Compare  Mr.  Web- 
ster *8  statement  that  Kansas  City  stands  close  to  Chicago  as  a  grain  market  (p.  81 ) . 

Mr.  Bookwalter  states  that  out  of  500  cars,  three  days'  receipts  at  Kansas  City, 
less  than  2  per  cent  was  what  is  known  as  graded  wheat;  it  ran  from  **  rejected  " 
to  '*  4  "  and  "3."  This  inferior  wheat  is  sent  to  Kansas  City,  because  that  is  the 
nearest  market,  and  the  wheat  is  not,  as  a  rule,  in  a  condition  for  long  ship- 
ment; it  is  desirable  to  get  it  ont  of  the  car  as  soon  as  possible.  Kansas  City  is 
the  nearest  place  where  it  can  be  put  into  an  elevator,  scoured,  dried,  and  stored. 
(572.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  that  whenever  the  world  has  an  overproduction  it  affects 
the  price  of  wheat  disastrously  for  the  time  being,  but  that  overproduction  can 
not  have  a  depressing  influence  for  any  great  length  of  time.     (543,  544. ) 

Vn.  RAILT77A7  POOLS,   ASSOCIATIONS,  AND  AGREEMENTS. 

A.  Forms  and  methods  of  pools. — (See  also  Effect  on  discriminations,  p.  07.) 
1.  Enforcement.— Mr,  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, suggests  the  following  as  a  form  which,  without  legal  technicalities,  indi- 
cates the  significance  of  pooling  agreements:  ''The  following  railroads  (naming 

them)  operating  from  and  through ,  to  and  through ,  hereby  agree 

that  to  observe  and  give  due  effect  to  the  tariffs  from  time  to  time  legally  issued, 
they  will,  from for  a  period  of years  from  said  date,  divide  their  ton- 
nage therefrom  and  thereto  and  the  earning  produced  thereby  at  the  published 
rates  substantially  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  shippers  have  delivered  it  to 
them  heretofore.  The  proportions  in  which  the  said  business  shall  be  carried  by 
the  several  parties  hereto  shall  be  as  follows:  (Specifying  the  percentage  due  to 
each.)  If  any  company  carries  more  than  its  said  proportion,  it  shall  in  the  next 
month  transfer  such  excess  of  tonnage,  computed  at  the  gross  rates  shown  by 
said  established  tariffs,  to  the  company  or  companies  in  deficit,  or,  {a^^^^i^K  to  so 
transfer  the  tonnage,  it  shall  pay  money  in  an  equal  or  agreed  aiuoVint  within  30 
days  thereafter."    (677.) 
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Mr.  Blancbard  also  says  that  pooling  agreements  do  not  themselyes  fix  rates, 
bat  that  rates  maj  change  frequently  on  all  or  a  part  of  the  roads  daring  the 
amement.    (643, 665. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  points  out  further  that  the  pools  which  formerly  existed  affected 
only  a  comparatirely  limited  traffic.  Thns  the  Eastern  pools  related  only  to  freight 
fnmi  Chicago,  Peoria,  Lonisville,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Lonis,  to  Eastern 
points.  The  traffic  from  Boffalo  and  Albany,  Washm^ton,  and  other  points — 
Rochester  and  Boston,  for  example— was  ontside  the  pool,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  traffic  from  develimd,  Detroit,  Toledo,  Columbns,  and  other  cities.     (681 ,  682. ) 

Mr.  RiPLET,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  thinks 
that  if  pools  are  formed  they  shonld  be  formed  for  terms  as  long  as  5  years.  The 
longer  they  are  the  more  stable  they  are  likely  to  be.  An  agreement  for  1  year 
has  an  element  of  temx>orarine8s  which  is  unsettling.  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Mr. 
WoFFiNDiN  express  the  same  opinion.     (565, 566, 695. ) 

2.  Outside  Ztnes.— Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  two  leading  pools 
which  existed  before  the  interstate-commerce  act,  that  between  the  Eastern  lines 
and  that  between  those  west  of  Chicago,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
lines  outside.  No  threats  were  made  against  outside  companies  who  refused  to  do 
joint  business  with  them.  Nevertheless,  the  actions  of  these  outside  roads  finally 
demoralized  business.  It  appears  that  the  outside  roads  were  largely  those  con- 
necting points  not  actually  reached  by  the  pooled  roads,  but  neTertheles8comi>eting 
with  them  as  to  ceitain  through  traffic.  In  case  pools  should  be  permitted  in  the 
future,  Mr.  Blanchard  thinks  that  the  only  means  of  influencing  outside  roads  to 
enter  the  pool  or  maintain  rates  would  be  by  refusing  to  receive  tneir  traffic  on  the 
same  conditions  existing  between  the  concurring  companies,  or  by  collectively 
cnttiuK  rates  against  the  outside  lines.     (681.  682.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  would 
not  object  to  the  forcing  of  all  the  roads  in  a  competitive  district  into  a  x>ool,  but 
he  thinks  there  are  some  reasons  against  it,  and  he  does  not  think  it  necessary. 
If  the  law  permitted  the  roads  which  desire  united  action  to  combine  against  the 
one  which  would  not  unite,  they  could  fight  it  jointly  and  by  legal  means,  and 
could  e£Fectuallv  regulate  it.  The  trouble  now  is  that  when  one  party  '*  thinks 
that  he  can  flocK  by  himself,"  the  law  forbids  the  rest  to  combine  against  him. 
A  pool  among  4  or  5  competing  lines  would  have  a  very  steadying  ef^t  even  if 
1  Ime  remained  out,  especially  if  deviations  from  public  rates  were  punished  by 
fines,  and  the  law  were  well  enforced.     (595,  597.) 

B.  Advoeatet  of  pooUag. — 1.  General  authorities,— Messrs.  Kxapp,  Proutt,  and 
CLEKENTS.of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  agree  in  favoring  x)ooling  on 
the  part  of  the  railways,  but  only  in  case  much  more  effective  control  than  at 
present  over  rates  generally,  and  especially  over  pooling  contracts,  be  given  to 
the  commission  or  some  other  authority.  Mr.  Clements  especially  fears  the 
effect  of  pooling  in  raising  rates  generally.     (138,  150,  157.) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  says 
that  competition  in  railway  rates  tends  to  cause  discriminations,  and  in  many 
instances  results  in  rates  below  the  cost  of  service.  The  only  remedies  are  Gov- 
ernment ownership  or  pooling  arrangements  between  railways  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  Pools  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which  simply  divide  tonnage, 
and  those  which  divide  receipts,  letting  tonnage  take  care  of  itself,  such  division 
of  profits  being  guaranteed  by  a  deposit.  When  such  pools  were  formerly  made, 
before  they  were  prohibited  by  the  interstate-commerce  act,  they  usually  broke 
up  soon,  because  they  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  courts.  It  is  now  advocated 
that  iHX>ls  be  legalized  by  an  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  that 
they  can  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  procedure  of  securing  damages  for  violation 
of  contract.  The  majority  of  the  railways  favor  this  amendment,  as  well  as  a 
majority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  many  others.  The  oppo- 
sition comes  from  a  small  part  of  the  people  who  are  ignorant  concerning  the 
effect  of  comi>etition,  from  certain  railway  officers  who  object  to  the  increased 
power  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
connection  with  the  change,  and  from  trusts  and  combinations  of  shippers  which 
are  now  able  to  dictate  rates  to  their  own  advantage.  The  witness  does  not 
believe  that  pools  would  result  in  higher  charges,  except  where  rates  are  now 
unjustly  low.  The  rates  can  never  be  much  increased  without  shutting  out  a 
laree  amount  of  traffic  which  is  on  the  margin  of  profitable  shipment.  Such 
pools  should  be.  however,  subject  to  the  approval  or  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  a  tnins  whicn  the  railways  themselves  desire,  and  should  be  entirely 
public.  In  England  pools  have  been  found  necessary;  in  France  traffic  is  divided 
territorially,  and  in  Belgium  even  the  State-owned  roads  have  been  compelled  to 
pool  with  private  roads.     (96-98, 103.) 
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Profeflsar  Johnson  fayors  trying  the  practice  of  aUowing  the  railways  to  make 
pools.  The  chief  objection  now  raised  comes  from  strong  railways  which  are 
ah-eady  getting  satisfactory  rates.  Exorbitant  rates  are  not  likely  to  result, 
especiaUy  if  proper  Gk>vemment  stix>eryision  be  maintained.     (62.) 

Mr.  Reagan  thinks  that  in  the  absence  of  complete  control  over  railway  rates 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  next  best  method  is  to  permit  rail- 
ways to  make  xiooling  contracts,  snbject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission,  with 
an  enforceable  penalty  for  violation.  This  would  go  far  toward  preventing  rate- 
cutting  and  discriminations.     (345.) 

2.  Representatives  of  railways. — ^Mr.  Blanchard  believes  that  the  only  way 
to  secure  uniformity  and  stability  of  transportation  charges  is  by  association 
among  the  railways,  by  which  it  shall  be  made  to  their  interest  to  secure  that 
result.  Every  association  of  railways  in  the  past  has  had  for  its  primary  object 
the  same  ends  as  those  sought  by  the  interstate-commerce  act.  Association  and 
organization  among  railways  is  necessary  in  the  same  way  that  association  and 
organization  are  necessary  in  any  great  business  or  interest  having  common  pur- 
poses. Thus,  the  nation  must  have  its  Congress  representingthe  separate  States; 
the  President  must  have  his  Cabinet  bringing  to^etner  the  different  Departments. 
The  rates  of  transportation  must  be  predetemuned  in  order  to  be  announced  in 
accordance  with  the  law.     (640,  641,  683.) 

According  to  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  interests  of  railway  investors  and  employees 
especially  demand  protection  by  permission  to  secure  reasonable  profits  through 
a  pooling  system.  The  Eastern  trunk  lines  reported  in  1894  that  their  share- 
holders numbered  99,826;  in  proportion  to  mileage  the  total  number  of  share- 
holders of  all  railways  would  be  over  950,000,  besides  bondholders.  There  are 
nearly  1,000,0Q0  railway  employees.  Since  each  adult  may  be  supposed  to  repre- 
sent five  persons,  the  total  number  thus  directly  affected  by  railway  earmngs 
would  be  fully  10,000,000,  aside  from  those  interested  in  manufacturing  railroad 
supplies.  American  railway  wages  are  higher  than  those  abroad,  and  no  measure 
should  be  taken  to  force  them  down.     (642.) 

Mr.  WOPPIXDIN,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee,  favors 
legalized  pooling,  and  supposes  that  if  pools  were  legalized  they  would  be  under 
some  governmental  supervision.  He  would  have  pools  formed  for  at  least  5  years. 
The  difficulties  of  creating  pools  are  such  that  he  does  not  think  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  readjust  the  basis  of  them  annually.  He  thinks  that  a  pool  could  oe  so 
formed  that  it  would  do  away  with  discriminations  and  rebates.  To  make  it 
operative,  penalties  for  violation  of  the  agreement  would  have  to  be  provided .  He 
does  not  wish  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  these  penalties 
should  be  fines  or  imprisonment.  Pines  would  be  more  effective  if  they  were 
severe  enough  and  were  enforced.  The  enforcement  of  any  penalty  seems*^  to  be, 
in  the  witness's  opinion,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.     (565,  566.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  advocates  legalizing  pool- 
ing, so  that  contracts  shall  be  enforceable  at  law.  Pooling  has  in  the  past  been 
especially  advantageous  in  enabling  railways  to  resist  the  unjust  demands*  of  large 
shippers,  especially  of  private  car  owners.  Discriminations  would  be  lessened 
and  freight  rates  would  not  be  increased,  because  of  water  competition  and  world- 
wide competition  in  regard  to  commodities.  The  difficulty  with  pooling  hitherto 
has  been  that  the  various  lines  were  not  satisfied  with  their  percentages  of  busi- 
ness, and  there  was  no  way  of  enforcing  agreements  and  preventing  cutting.  Mr. 
Callaway  would  be  willing  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlsi«ion  super- 
visory veto  power  over  pooling  contracts.  A  further  advantage  of  pooling  would 
be  the  reduction  of  exi)enses  of  various  kinds;  for  example,  saving  in  the  main- 
tenance of  city  offices.  Railways  which  are  oi)posed  to  pooling  are  mostly  such 
as  connect  with  the  various  competing  roads,  so  that  they  are  practically  m  the 
position  of  large  shippers.     (235-238.) 

Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  believes  that  the  only 
remedy  for  excessive  competition  is  to  be  found  in  pooling.  Unrestrained  com- 
petition injures  railway,  shipper,  and  general  public.  It  is  almost  sure  to 
result  in  bankruptcies  and  to  increase  speculation  in  railway  securities.  Dis- 
criminations, also,  are  due  to  excessive  competition.  Agreements  between  rail- 
ways, including  more  than  merepools  of  traffic  or  of  earnings,  should  be  made 
legal  and  enforceable  at  law.  The  witness  does  not  think  there  would  be  any 
danger  of  undue  increase  of  rates  if  such  agreements  were  permitted,  particu- 
larly on  account  of  competition  of  products.     (286,  296-300.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Soutnem  Railway,  the  legalization  of 
pooling  contracts  would  diminish  discriminations,  though  it  would  not  necessarily 
do  away  with  them.  If  pooling  were  allowed ,  some  authority  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  prevent  unreaso&able  rates  under  the  pool.    The  witness  does  not  think 
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rateB  would  for  the  most  i>art  be  materially  affected,  although  in  the  trunk-line 
territory  aome  exceedingly  low  rates  mi^it  be  raided.     (280.) 

Mr.  CowEK,  x^resident  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  thinn  that  if  laws  and  court 
decisions  had  not  interfered  the  railways,  under  the  stress  of  necessity,  would  by 
this  time  have  evolved  a  system  of  tramc  assocA««!aons  and  of  xiooling  which  would 
substantially  have  prevented  discriminations.  It  was  not  the  thought  of  the 
framers  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  act  that  it  should  apply  to  railways  as  the 
courts  have  interpreted  it.  The  witness  favors  gpranting  permission  to  the  rail- 
wavB  to  agree  as  to  rates,  including  division  of  traffic,. if  necessary.  He  would  be 
willing  to  nave  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmission  given  the  power  to  set  aside 
such  agreements  without  appeal  if  contrary  to  the  public  welfare. 

Even  if  such  agreements  were  permitted,  true  competition  would  not  be  destroyed. 
Properly  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  different  rates  on  different  railroads  for 
the  same  traffic;  but  with  uniform  rates  competition  occurs  in  furnishing  facili- 
ties, handling  traffic,  andpresenting  inducements  to  the  public.     (314, 815.) 

Mr.  Bnu>,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway,  is  very  much  in  favor  of  pooling.  The  only  persons  who  could  object, 
provided  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  proper  power  to  regulate 
pools,  would  be  those  who  hope  to  get  discriminating  rates.  The  requirement 
of  the  interstate-conmierce  act  that  rates  shall  be  reasonable  is  defeated  by  the 
prohibition  of  agreements  concerning  rates.  Fluctuating  rates  can  not  be  of 
advantage  to  anyone.    (474. ) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Tox>eka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  rate  wars  are  always  injurious  to  the  general  public ,  to  the  employees, 
and  to  the  carrier.  Stability  in  freight  rates  is  as  essential  as  in  import  duties. 
Uniformity  of  freights  as  between  individuals  is  especially  important  to  all  classes. 
The  witness  accorain^ly  advocates  the  legalization  of  pooling.  This  would  tend 
greatly  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  between  shipx)ersand  between  places, 
to  create  stable  rates,  check  disastrous  competition,  prevent  the  reduction  of 
wages,  and  afford  protection  to  the  railroad  mvestors.  It  is  not  in  restraint  of 
trade  in  the  sense  that  ordinary  combinations  would  be,  since  the  Government 
undertakes  to  regulate  railway  charges.  Unless  pooling  is  permitted  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  will  increase.  Even  with  greater  concentration  x)ooling  would 
still  be  advantageous.  If  a  certain  group  of  railways  should  be  combined  there 
is  yet  always  a  tendency  toward  competition  between  different  markets.  (491, 
4&5,  490.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  says  that  his  own  railway,  since  fully  85  per 
cent  of  its  traffic  is  local,  is  not  especially  interested  in  pooling.  It  has  not 
sought  for  competitive  business,  since  there  is  not  much  profit  in  it.  Nevertheless, 
the  witness  thinks  ipoodng  would  be  advantageous  to  many  railways,  although  it 
will  not  be  a  panacea  or  prevent  rate  cutting  and  discriminations.    (337.) 

3.  Representatives  of  shippers. — Most  representatives  of  shippers  favor  pool- 
ing only  on  condition  that  effective  public  control  be  exercised.  See  Para- 
graph F. 

>Ir.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia, 
thinks  that  unless  i)ooling  among  railways  is  allowed  they  will  be  driven  more 
and  more  into  consolidated  systems.  The  weaker  railroads  will  be  unable  to 
compete  and  will  be  controlled  by  the  stronger.  All  the  railroads  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi are  likely  in  a  few  years  to  come  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men,  who 
can  nSc  rates  to  suit  themselves.     ( 1 90 , 1 9 1 . ) 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  favors  permitting  the  railways  to 
pool  their  earnings  or  traffic.  This  would  be  t)  e  most  effective  remedy  for  rate 
cutting  and  discriminations  between  persons  and  places. 

The  witness  read  from  a  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Milwaukee,  declaring  that  that  body  has  repeatedly  advocated  pooling.  He 
also  submitted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Eliot,  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Board 
of  Trade,  upholding  the  views  just  presented.     (420, 426. ) 

Mr.  CouNSELMAN,  a  gi*ain  dealer  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  the  only  remedy  for 
railroad  discriminations  and  rate  cutting  is  pooling.  Even  where  some  railroads 
are  willing  and  able  to  do  a  satisfactory  business  at  fair  rates  another  road  with 
inferior  equipment  and  facilities  will  come  in  and  try  to  get  business  by  lower 
rates.  It  is  true  that  railroads  might  try  to  increase  theii*  percentage  under  a 
pool  by  rate  cutting,  but  in  general  this  attempt  would  be  made  by  the  weaker 
roads,  and  the  strong  roads,  which  felt  satisfied,  would  be  likely  quietly  to  buy 
control  of  them.  The  witness  would  favor  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission absolute  authority  to  limit  the  maximum  rates  to  be  charged  under 
pools.  Shippers  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  sending  freight  over  any  line 
they  preferr^;  the  railroads  would  not  care  if  this  were  permitted.     (390, 3C1.) 
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4.  Public  opinion  concerning  jffooling,^-^'MT,  Blakchard  quotes  from  a  numbex 
of  important  aathoritiee  indorsinff  pooling.  He  says  that  practically  all  of  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Cnllom  committee  in  1^86  f aroied  pooling, 
although  some  desired  certain  restrictions.  That  committee  reported  in  its  bul 
a  provision  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shonld  inquire  farther  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  pooling  and  report  to  Congress.  Judge  Reagan,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  House  Committee  on  Commerce,  was  the  most  influential  in  amend- 
ing the  bin  so  as  to  prohibit  pooling,  and  he  has  since  changed  his  opinion  and 
advocates  permitting  railroads  to  enter  into  traffic  arrangements.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  several  times  advocated  pooling.  Judge  Cooley,  its 
first  chairman,  has  repeatedly  defended  the  system,  very  large  numbers  of  com- 
mercial organizations  and  trade  bodies  have  at  different  times  declared  in  its 
favor,  including  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  The  national  convention  of  State 
railway  commissioners  in  1894  and  1896  took  a  similar  position.  The  minority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  declared  that  agreements  as  to  reasonable  rates  conformed  exactly  to 
the  purpose  of  the  antitrust  act.     (641,  642,  648,  649.) 

Mr.  KiPLEY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, thinks  that  the  sentiment  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity that  have  had  the  largest  dealings  with  railroad  companies  is  in  favor  of 
X)ooling.  The  chairman  and  the  majoritv  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and,  Mr.  Ripley  thinks,  a  majority  of  the  State  commissioners  and  a  majority  of 
the  shippers  of  the  country,  are  in  favor  of  it.  For  every  opinion  against  it,  ten 
can  be  produced  in  favor  of  it,  from  merchants  and  shippers,  State  and  interstate 
commissioners,  students  of  political  economy,  and  almost  all  who  have  dispas- 
sionately studied  the  transportation  problem.    (593. ) 

Mr.  BooKWALTER  does  not  think  the  views  of  Dusiness  men  in  his  section  of  the 
country  are  well  defined  upon  legalized  i)ooling.    (576.) 

C.  Opponent!  of  pooling.— Mr.  Stone,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
objects  to  railway  xkxus,  because  *'they  are  in  restraint  of  trade,  they  prevent 
competition,  they  are  monox)olistic  in  purpose  and  effect,  they  are  odious  in  law, 
they  are  subversive  of  the  very  interest  which  railways  were  created  to  conserve, 
viz,  the  general  welfare,  in  so  far  as  that  welfare  relates  to  the  functions  and 
obligations  of  a  common  carrier."  The  pools  which  formerly  existed,  "  although 
ostensibly  for  the  equalization  of  traffic  compensation,  for  the  encouragement  of 
feeble  lines,  and  opix)sed  to  any  unfair  and  unjust  proportion  of  remuneration 
received  by  great  and  controlling  trunk  lines,  degenerated  into  a  reckless  and 
unscrupulous  abandonment  of  the  terms  of  such  agreement,  creating  confusion, 
distrust,  an  unsettling  of  freight  rates,  antagonism,  and  a  general  warfare,  result- 
ing in  disaster  to  many  of  the  parties  to  the  pools,  as  well  as  to  the  business 
interests  generally."  Mr.  Stone  does  not  believe,  in  view  of  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  business  and  the  vast  number  of  rates  to  be  fixed,  that  it  is  practicable  to 
place  iKJoling  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  any 
sense  that  would  protect  the  vast  business  interests  of  the  country.     (532-535.) 

Mr.  Htland,  traffic  manager  of  the  freight  bureau  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Ti-ade,  believes  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  that  board  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public  oppose  legalization  of  railroad  pooling  as  contrary  to  public  policy  and 
not  calculated  to  secure  the  results  claimed  for  it.  In  would,  in  fact,  result  in 
minimum  service  at  maximum  cost.  Railroads  would  still  continue  to  make 
special  concessions  in  rates  in  order  to  establish  their  claim  to  an  increased  allot- 
ment in  the  pool,  as  has  been  especially  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  the  South- 
western Railway  Association.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  so-called  strong  lines, 
more  than  the  weak  ones,  lead  in  violating  traffic  ag[reements. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hyland  would  favor  granting  permission  to  railways  to 
make  agreements  concerning  rates,  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
full  power  to  regulate  and  control  the  rates.     (351-353.) 

Mr.  Vanlandingham,  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  does  not 
think  that  pooling  is  desirable  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  carriers  or  of  the 

general  public.  It  would  not  remove  the  incentive  to  reduce  rates  or  to  make 
iscriminations.    Mr.  Vanlandingham,  however,  favors  agreements  as  to  rates. 

The  witness  thinks  that  consolidation  of  railways  is  more  advanti^;eous  than 
legalized  pooling.  He  does  not  so  much  oppose  pools  themselves  as  the  proposi- 
tion to  make  the  i)Ooling  contracts  enforceaole  at  law.     (214,  216.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chica^  Great  Western  Railway,  does  not  think 
that  pooling  would  realize  the  expectations  of  its  advocates.  If  a  pool  should  be 
formed  on  the  lines  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
rates,  St.  Paul  would  be  injured,  unless  pools  were  also  fonnea  on  the  roads  from 
Chicago  to  Kansas  City  and  other  points.  When  it  was  possible  to  repudiate  a 
pooling  contract  if  it  proved  unfair,  railroads  were  willing  to  "pooV,  ^^^  if  the 
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contract  is  made  binding,  affecting,  as  it  does,  millions  of  dollan  montUy,  no 
railroad  would  ever  make  snch  a  contract.    (408. ) 

Mr.  Castes.,  a  commission  merchant,  is  unalterably  opposed  to  pooling.  He 
thinks  railroads  should  be  no  more  exempt  from  competitiaii  than  other  hnae  of 
business.  Pooling  wonld  be  less  objectionable  conpled  with  adequate  authority 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion  to  regolate  rates  and  to  sanction,  or 
refuse  to  sanction,  any  pooling  contract;  but  we  nave  not  reached  such  a  point  in 
the  supervision  of  rauroad  afodrs  that  we  can  consider  it  from  that  standpoint. 
(585.) 

See  also  under  paragraph  F. 

D.  Xaihrsy  aompetitittii  ■hasid  it  siisll— 1.  N€gattve,-^Mx,  Knapp,  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  believes  that  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  foster 
competition  among  railways  or  to  treat  them  as  purely  private  busmesses  are 
treated.  In  ordinary  business,  where  property  and  things,  as  distinguished  from 
public  services,  are  dealt  in,  there  should  be  the  greatest  freedom  of  contract,  and 
no  attempt  to  impose  uniform  prices.  In  fact,  competition  means  discrimination ; 
that  is,  mfference  in  prices  at  different  times  and  places  and  between  different 
individuals.  Thus,  with  regard  to  trusts  and  combinations,  it  will  probably  not 
be  i>oeeibIe  to  control  them  by  means  of  fixing  prices.  If  prices  were  fixed  it 
w^ould  be  impossible  to  compel  producers  to  sell  anymore  than  to  compel  consum- 
ers to  buy.  On  t ne  other  hand ,  in  railroad  service  competition  is  xK)ssibIe  as  regards 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  territorjr  and  i)opulanon  of  the  counti^.  To  most 
people  railroad  service  must  be  monopolistic.  It  is,  moreover,  essentially  public 
service.  There  can,  accordingly,  be  no  gain  from  freedom  of  contract  or  from 
lack  of  uniformity  in  charges,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  industrial  freedom  can  not 
be  secured  without  equalitv  in  charges.  On  account  of  the  public  nature  of  rail- 
-vrays,  the  people  can  mterfere  direcUy ,  as  they  are  not  justified  in  doing  in  regard 
to  ordinary  business.  Even  such  regulation  as  is  now  applied  to  railways  would 
be  out  of  the  question  as  regards  truly  competitive  business. 

It  may  be  true,  Mr.  Knapp  admits,  that  competition  among  railways,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  has  reduced  rates  over  the  entire  country,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
has  caused  manv  discriminations,  and  the  same  advantages  can  be  better  secured 
by  public  regulAtion.  The  antitrust  laws  and  the  prohibition  of  pooling  have 
not  been  of  any  benefit  whatever  to  producer  or  consumer;  but  have  been  a  chief 
cause  of  discriminations.    ( 188. ) 

Mr.  Nbwcx>mb  declares  that  discriminations  in  railway  rates  spring  almosc 
al-vvays  out  of  excessive  competition,  and  can  be  prevented  only  by  allowing 
pooling  or  some  other  form  oi  combination  between  railways.  Competition  in 
otber  Tines  of  business  results  in  uniform  prices,  but  in  the  case  of  railways 
tbe  i>atroni^  of  large  shippers  is  so  imx)ortant  that  special  rates  will  be  made  to 
secure  it,  often  at  less  than  the  cost  of  service.  The  interstate-commerce  act  has 
failed  to  check  such  discriminations,  and  although  there  is  at  presents  cessation  , 
of  them  for  the  most  part,  it  can  not  be  permanent  so  long  as  competition  is  com- 
pelled bylaw.  The  antii>ooling  clause  has  tended  to  increase  oipcriminations, 
and  no  government  supervision  can  prevent  them.  (95-97.) 

Professor  Seuoman,  of  Columbia  University,  says  that  both  competition  and 
nionopoly  have  their  good  sides  and  their  bad  sides.  Through  the  force  of  com- 
petition new  efforts  are  continuouslv  made  and  new  machines  are  introduced,  by 
'vrbich  cost  of  production  is  lowered.  All  progress,  which  depends  directly  upon 
tbe  lower  cost  of  production,  depends  indirectly  upon  the  competition  between 
producers.  This  competition  works  through  the  effort  of  every  Duyer  to  get  a  lit- 
tle lower  price  than  his  neighbor  gets.  Competitive  enterprise  means  preferring 
one  customer  to  another,  ^ving  advantages  to  the  large  Duyer  over  the  small. 
"Wlien  competition  is  applied  to  a  public  or  quasi-public  institution,  like  the  rail- 
-vray ,  this  feature  of  competition  is  inconsistent  with  the  highest  social  utility. 
Everybody  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  level.  Competition  should  continue  m 
resxiect  to  the  constant  effort  to  obtain  the  best  appliances  and  to  give  the  best 
service;  but  there  ought  not  to  be  any  comx)etition  as  to  rates.  It  is  out  of  com- 
petition in  rates  that  discriminations,  both  personal  and  local,  come. 

The  good  side  of  monopoly  is  that  it  may  prevent  the  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  individuals  which  is  due  to  competition.  Of  course,  there  may  be  per- 
sonal discriminations  due  to  the  whim  of  the  monopolies,  and  the  experience  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  is  practically  no  competition  in  the  railroad  business,  shows 
that  there  may  be  just  as  serious  evils  under  the  monopoly  system  as  under  the 
competitive  system.  In  France  also,  where  each  railway  has  a  monopoly  of  its 
awn  field,  the  evils  of  noneffective  management,  lack  of  facilities,  etc.,  are  promi- 
nent. The  question  is  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  devise  some  scheme  which 
shall  reduce  the  evils  of  both  systems  to  a  minimum  and  increase  the  advantages 
of  both  systems,  competition  and  monopoly. 
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The  witness  believes  that  pools  and  traffic  associations  are  the  best  S3rstem  thus 
far  devised  for  getting  these  advanta«;es.  Pooling  need  not  bring  any  cessation 
of  competition  as  regards  facilities.  Each  railway  m  past  x>ool8  has  tried  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  its  traffic  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  an  increase  of  its  per- 
centage when  the  pool  should  be  renewed.  But  a  well-devised  x)ool  avoids  the 
evils  of  competition,  cut  rates,  x)ersonal  discrimination,  and,'  to  a  certain  extent, 
illegitimate  and  indefensible  local  discrimination.  It  would  not  do  to  allow  the 
railways  to  do  what  they  choose  with  their  pools.  It  is  necessary  to  regulate  and 
restrict  them.  The  railways  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  private  business,  but  as 
a  trust  for  the  public. 

Wherever  any  vestige  of  competition  taaon^  railroads  is  left,  in  all  countries  of 
the  world,  there  are  pools  and  traffic  associations.  Even  where  the  government 
runs  the  railways  it  forms  pools  and  traffic  associations  with  privatelv  owned 
railwavs.  Such  facts  show  that  there  is  some  xmderlying  cause  whicn  makes 
these  things  inevitable.    (615-617. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  points  out  that  comi)etition  as  applied  to  railwavs  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  in  ordinary  commercial  transactions.  The  contests 
between  buyers  and  sellers  in  ordinary  cases  are  carried  on  under  fair  conditions. 
Differences  in  the  conditions  and  facilities  of  the  sellers,  in  the  outlook  of  the 
market,  in  the  credit  of  buyers,  etc. ,  justify  different  charges  for  the  same  goc^. 
But  when  railways  compete  they  are  not  governed  by  uniform  rules  applying 
openly  and  impartially  to  all.  One  company  can  reduce  its  rates  from  various 
motives,  and  thereby  force  all  other  companies  connecting  the  same  points  to  meet 
the  rate.  There  can  not  be  different  rates  for  the  same  haul.  Moreover,  the  cutting 
of  rates  between  two  points  will  affect  the  rates  between  altogether  different  points 
which  compete  for  certain  classes  of  traffic.  Thus,  to  reduce  the  through  rates  from. 
St.  Louis  to  Boston  ^ould  affect  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  every  seaboard  city. 
Moreover,  under  the  law  concerning  long  and  short  hauls  a  cut  in  competitive 
rates  to  terminal  points  affects  also  the  rates  to  numberless  intermediate  points 
which  can  not  legally  exceed  the  through  rate.  When  competitors  in  ormnary 
lines  of  business  lose  money  by  unduly  low  prices  they  fail  and  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. Insolvent  railway  are  required  to  continue  in  business  and  are  often  the 
most  dangerous  competitors.    (635-637,  653.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  furtner  that  competition  between  railways  induces 
secret  rates  and  discriminations,  so  that  it  can  not  be  considered  fair.  By  such 
•discriminations  the  one  railway  is  injured  by  losing  its  profit  and  its  competitor 
by  losing  its  business,  while  the  merchant  or  producer  competing  with  the 
favored  shipper  may  be  ruined.  If  all  of  the  railways  should  give  one  grain 
shipper  an  advantage  of  a  cent  per  100  i)ounds,  he  might  ultimately  control  the 
gTsin  markets  of  the  nation,  and  the  same  tendency  exists  to  a  less  degree  wher- 
ever a  discrimination  is  granted.  Some  shippers  become  dealers  in  rebated  rail- 
^way  earnings  and  make  their  profit  chiefly  from  this  source.  In  fact,  those  who 
chiefly  oppose  x)ooling  are  shippers  and  railways  which  profit  by  disobeying  the 
law  requiring  uniform  rates.     (635,  686,  655. ) 

Many  prominent  authorities,  Mr.  Blanchard  declares,  have  expressed  themselves 
clearly  as  to  the  impossibility  or  undesirability  of  railway  competition.  Thus 
Interstate  Ck)nmierce  Commissioner  Schoonmaker  has  stated  that  it  is  a '  *  now  fully 
demonstrated  fallacy  that  unrestricted  competition  among  railways  is  a  public 
benfit."  Judge  Coole^  and  Mr.  Enapp  of  the  commission  have  expressed  similar 
opinions.  In  1882  a  joint  report  bv  Messrs.  Thurman,  Washburn,  and  Cooley 
declared  that  **  this  is  not  what  in  other  business  is  known  and  designated  as  com- 
petition.*' The  Cullom  committee  in  1886  attributed  personal  mscriminations 
largely  to  comx>etition.  The  convention  of  State  railway  conunissioners  in  1899 
•declared  that  the  policy  of  unrestricted  competition  has  been  steadily  workinflr 
out  its  own  destruction.  The  great  English  commission  on  railways  in  18&  declared 
that  reliance  on  competition  to  regulate  railway  rates  was  a  failure.     (687, 638.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  says  further  that  competition  in  railway  rates  is  as  impracticable 
and  undesirable  as  competition  between  different  officers  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice. Uniform  rates  to  all  persons  and  stable  rates  are  as  important  in  railway  serv- 
ice as  in  taxation  and  postal  charges.  The  Government  assures  to  all  persons  the 
impartial  and  unabated  collection  of  its  charges.  The  witness  presented  statistics 
of  the  amount  of  Gk)vemment  bonds  and  interest  charges  as  compared  with  those 
of  railways  to  indicate  the  relatively  greater  importance  of  just  railway  charges 
than  of  just  Government  charges. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  if  the  Government  itself  owned  the  railways  it  would 
have  to  apply  the  same  rules  as  to  uniform  charges  which  apply  in  the  custom- 
houses and  tne  post-offices,  and  no  one  would  think  of  declaring  that  this  system 
was  in  restraint  of  trade  or  of  legitimate  competition.  So,  too  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  operate  a  single  railway,  such  as  the  Union  Pacific,  it\vO^^  find  that 
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it  could  fix  its  rates  only  after  consaltation  with  other  companies  performing 
similar  service,  as  has  already  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  government  rail- 
ways in  Europe.     (638-640. ) 

ULt.  Biplet  says  that  when  competition  in  freight  rates  has  had  full  sway  it 
has  unsettled  values,  disarranged  tne  plans  of  merchants,  and  wrought  general 
destruction,  and  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  concentrate  busmess  in  a  few  hands  and 
to  drive  out  the  small  trader.     (598, 594.) 

Mr.  Gallaqher  is  informed  that  rate  wars  have  {frequently  been  started  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  price  of  stocks  after  inside  8i)eculators  have  made 
heavy  sales.     (542.) 

Mr.  Tucker  says  that  railroading  is  simply  a  commercial  transaction:  it  is 
celling  transportation.  Railroads,  however,  unlike  other  commercial  enterprises, 
are  oUiged  to  sell  at  a  conunon  price,  and  he  does  not  consider  that  transportati<n) 
is  a  thing  to  be  sold  or  bartered  at  varying  prices  as  commodities  are.  It  is  the 
nation's  business  to  see  that  discriminations  in  the  price  of  transportation  cease. 
(560,561.) 

3ir.  Saeqent,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  rate  wars  are  injurious  to  all  x>arties  concerned.  The  moment  a  company 
bei^ns  carrying  goods  and  passengers  at  less  than  cost  it  must  discrinunate 
against  other  persons  or  places,  or  must  make  unwarranted  economies  at  tiie 
exi^ense  of  the  condition  of  the  road  or  of  the  employees.  Rates  have  often  been 
put  in  force  which  anyone  could  teU  at  a  glance  to  be  far  below  the  cost.  If  rail- 
^ray  officers  can  not  prevent  such  disastrous  competition,  the  Government  should 
step  in  and  fix  the  rates.     (09. ) 

Mr.  0*BouBKE,  switchman,  of  Chicago,  believes  that  the  interest  of  railroad 
-workers  demands  profitable  rates  for  the  railroad  companies.  Whatever  strength- 
ens the  earning  powers  of  the  company  will  be  beneficial  to  the  man  who  works 
for  it.  The  most  prosperous  corporation  is  the  most  agreeable  one  and  the  most 
profitable  one  to  work  for.  Excessive  comi)etition  and  rate  wars,  resulting  in  the 
performance  of  service  by  the  companies  at  a  loss,  must  result  in  diminution  of 
the  earnings  of  the  workmen.    (536.) 

2.  Affirmative,— Mr.  Stickkey,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
'way  Company,  criticises  the  position  of  Mr.  Knapp  as  to  the  desirability  of  imi- 
fomiity  in  railway  rates.  The  sale  of  transportation  is  like  the  sale  of  other 
cominodities.  A  manufacturer  may  put  out  a  catalogue  of  goods  with  certain 
prices,  but  the  real  prices  will  be  different  unless  customers  are  found  at  the  pub- 
Uahed  prices.  We  may  want  nniform  charges  on  railways,  but  we  can  not  get 
tiiem.  any  more  than  it  can  be  made  possible  for  the  poor  man  to  buy  ordinary 
commodities  as  cheaply  as  the  rich.  If  a  railroad  can  not  sell  its  transportation 
at  one  price  it  should  be  allowed  to  lower  the  price  immediately  without  any 
publication  of  notice.    (460.    See  also  p.  92,  above.) 

Mr.  Stone  believes  that  in  railroad  business,  as  well  as  in  other  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, competition  is  the  best  regulator  of  prices  and  the  best  incentive  to  progress. 
It  is  oompetition,  not  the  will  of  railroads,  which  has  reduced 'our  transportation 
rates  and  given  us  the  facilities  for  transportation  of  persons  and  property  which 
Mr.  Stone  oelieves  to  be  better  than  those  of  any  other  country.  Competition 
has  been  of  benefit  to  those  railroads  which  have  been  most  subject  to  it.  He 
instances  the  sprest  trunk  lines  which  have  had  to  comi)ete  with  the  cheap  trans- 
portation of  tne  Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.  The  railroads  had  to  reduce 
their  rates,  but  the  volume  of  business  increased  so  largely  as  to  make  them  the 
most  prosperous  lines  of  railway  in  the  country.  Mr.  Stone  would  not,  however, 
have  the  Government  reduce  the  rates,  in  the  expectation  that  snch  a  reduction 
would  have  the  same  favorable  effect.  He  thinks  that  competition  will  fix  rates 
better  than  the  Government  can.  He  apparently  prefers  the  introduction  of 
competition  by  the  building  of  parallel  lines  of  roads  to  Government  regulation, 
which  might  be  intended  to  have  a  similar  effect  upon  rates.     (583, 586, 537. ) 

S.  Bffeeti  of  pooling. — The  opinions  of  various  witnesses  as  to  the  effects  of  pooling 
have  already  been  stated  in  connection  with  their  general  arguments  for  or 
against  the  practice,  paragraphs  B  and  C.  See  idso  Consolidation  of  railways^ 
p.  37;  Diwriminations  between  individuals,  p.  49. 

1 .  Rates  and  competition.— ^Si,  Blanch  ard  holds  that  railway  pooling  would  not 
merely  be  beneficial  to  the  railways,  but  also  to  phippers  and  the  general  public. 
The  benefit  to  railroads  may  be  measured  by  the  evils  of  unrestricted  competition 
already  mentioned.  If  pools  were  permitted  for  reasonably  long  terms  bad 
niethods  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  railways  would  abolish  needless  officers  and 
save  many  expenses  growing  out  of  excessive  competition.     (683. ) 

The  effect  ui)on  rates  could  not  be  to  make  them  unreasonable.  For  one  thing, 
pooling  agreements  do  not  specify  rates,  as  is  frequently  supposed.    They  provide 
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a  dlTision  of  toimi^e  or  earnings  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  whereas  conditions  of 
varions  sorts  may  canse  fluctuations  in  the  rates  during  uie  agreement.  More- 
over 8ome  standard  af  rates  must  be  reasonable.  If  the  rates  charged  byratlwa^^ 
in  pools  are  thus  reasonable,  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  show  how  ttie  pubhc 
interest  is  affected  by  any  division  of  the  proceeds  among  the  railways.  It  is  only 
when  pools  are  used  to  sustain  excessive  rates  that  they  are  objectionable,  and  then 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  correction  of  the  rates  and  not  the  prohibition  of  pooling. 

In  Mr.  Blanchard*s  opinion,  however,  competition  would  still  be  a  sufficient 
preventive  of  excessive  rates  under  pools.  There  would  still  be  a  fair  competi- 
tion between  the  pooled  railways  themselves,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  improved 
facilities  or  olherwise  attracting  traffic.  The  most  important  competition,  how- 
ever, would  be  that  between  railways  in  different  sections,  created  oy  the  laws  of 
trade  and  the  endeavor  to  reach  common  markets*  The  competition  of  water 
carriers  has  been  an  effective  element  in  the  i>ast,  and  would  continue  to  be. 
The  competing  water  routes  or  railways  need  not  be  close  at  hand.  A  route  from 
Chicago  through  Canada,  or  from  Cincinnati  to  Newport  News,  fixes  rates  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  York.    (683.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  criticises  especially  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Prouty  on  this  subject 
in  an  article  in  the  Forum.  Mr.  Prout]r  speaks  of  the  monoi)olies  which  would 
arise  if  the  six  railroads  connecting  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  should  combine. 
Mr.  Blanchard  replies  that  river  traffic  between  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  traffic 
by  way  of  rail  and  water  to  the  Gulf,  traffic  between  Omaha,  Siou^  City,  and  St. 
Paul,  and  Chicago,  and  still  other  traffic,  would  compete  with  that  over  the  pooled 
railways  and  would  prevent  unjust  charges.  Pooling  would  not  give  the  carrier 
absolute  power  over  rates.  Mr.  Prouty  himself  has  spoken  of  water  competition 
as  a  potential  factor,  and  of  reduction  m  rates  between  Chicago  and  New  York 
forcing  down  rates  at  other  points.  Mr.  Prouty's  statement  that  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  railway  lines  terminating  at  Galveston  would  pool  with  lines  termi- 
natiuff  at  Boston  is  unwarranted;  such  a  pool  is  highly  improbable  and  without 
precedent.    Anything  like  a  universal  pool  is  out  of  the  question.    (666. ) 

The  i>ool8  which  existed  before  1887  nad  none  of  the  disastrous  effects  which 
are  now  held  up  as  likely  to  result  from  pooling.  They  did  not  stop  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines  nor  destroy  competition.  Although  there  were  no  water  routes 
from  Pittsburg  and  other  interior  points  to  the  coast,  those  points  were  g^ven  the 
advantage  of  the  same  rates  to  New  York  as  Buffalo,  which  had  canal  competition. 
The  nulways  sought  to  build  up  a  lar^e  local  and  through  traffic  at  low  rates. 
The  trunk  line  association  reduced  tariff  rates  from  71  cents  in  1877,  when  first 
organized,  to  50  cents  in  1886,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  rates  having  been 
advanced  unless  to  restore  unjustifiable  rate-war  reductions.     (648-647, 653-656. ) 

The  witness'points  out  further  that  a  combination  among  railways  is  not  similar 
in  character  to  an  industrial  trust.  Railway  rates  and  fares  must  be  publicly 
announced,  must  be  actuallv  or  tacitly  approved  by  the  Government,  and  are 
subject  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  competition,  in  the  way  of  water  routes, 
foreign  markets,  etc.,  than  trusts  are  subject  to.  Railways  must  make  public 
reports.  Railways  never  tend  to  restrict  trade,  but  always  to  enlarge  it.  No 
railway  is  ever  closed  by  a  pool,  or  driven  out  of  business  by  competition,  whereas 
trusts  may  close  part  of  their  own  plants  or  force  competitors  to  close  theirs.  In 
every  way  the  situation  and  conditions  are  different. 

Our  experience  with  telegraphs,  Mr.  Blanchard  declares,  shows  the  advantage 
of  combination.  Formerly  there  were  disastrous  contests  in  rates,  private  dis- 
criminations, and  other  evils.  The  Western  Union  Company  after  its  consolida- 
tion introduced  economies,  increased  facilities,  reduced  charges,  and  especially 
made  its  rates  uniform  to  all  x)ersons.     (645-647.) 

M^.  RiPLBT  says  that  no  x)ool  can  change  the  general  laws  of  comx>etition. 
There  is  no  possible  danger  of  an  extortionate  rate;  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
this  country,  and  it  is  impossible.     (598,  595.) 

Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stone  (p.  532),  that  the  Southwestern  Traffic 
Association  was  a  '*  vampire,  which  for  a  decade  sucked  the  Ufeblood  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Missouri  Valley,"  Mr.  Ripley  points  out  that  during  the 
decade  referred  to,  say  from  1877  to  1887,  the  population  of  Kansas  City  increased 
from  58,000  to  156,000,  and  that  of  Omaha  from  25,000  to  110,000,  and  that  the 
whole  Missouri  Valley  was  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  It  is  untrue  that 
rates  were  advanced  under  this  pool.  Advances  may  have  been  made  at  times 
on  certain  commodities,  but  far  more  rates  were  reduced,  and  the  general  aver- 
age for  the  10  years  would  show  a  steady  r  'duction.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
the  agreement  worked  perfectly  or  that  no  discriminations  existed,  but  discrimi- 
nations were  far  less  common  and  less  disastrous  than  those  which  have  existed 
since  the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.     When    at  intervals  the 
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pool  was  temporarily  broken  and  comi>etition  had  full  sway,  the  resnlt  was 
nnsettiing  of  values,  disarranging  of  the  plans  of  merchants,  andgener^  destruc- 
tion.    (593.) 

2.  Effect  on  discriminations, — ^Mr.  Blanghard  insists  that  pooling  is  the  only 
effective  remedy  against  discriminations.  It  must  be  made  to  their  interest 
not  to  discriminate  or  to  allow  discriminations.  Those  directly  in  contact  with 
railway  affairs  must  remedy  the  evil.  Only  the  possibility  of  agreeing  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  wiU  make  possible  the  abandonment  of  existing  methods 
and  the  establishment  of  effective  instrumentalities  for  checking  discriminations. 
The  witness  denies  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  temptation  for  one  railway 
to  increase  its  share  of  business  bv  discriminations.  Each  railway  would  have 
to  accoxmt  for  all  traffic  at  the  tariff  rates,  and  if  it  secured  an  excess  of  traffic  by 
rebates,  it  would  lose  not  only  by  having  to  pay  the  rebates,  but  by  having  to 
account  for  its  excess  tonnage,  under  pools  there  would  be  more  uniform  and 
rigid  inspection  of  shipments,  tending  to  check  the  increasing  practice  of  misde- 
scription of  goods  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  which  results  m  discriminating 
advantages.  Intermediate  towns  would  be  benefited  by  x)oolin^,  since  the  dis- 
criminations which  are  now  made  chiefly  in  favor  of  terminal  ix)mts  and  shipx>er8 
at  those  points  would  be  done  away  with.    (644,  675,  676,  688.) 

Mr.  BiPLEY,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  (Com- 
pany, sa:fs  that  pooling  is  not  a  cure-all,  but  is  the  best  known  remedy  for  dis- 
criminations between  individuals  and  localities.  Mr.  Ripley  quotes  an  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissioner  as  saying  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  in  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  the  law;  that  the  law  prescribes 
uniform  rates  and  forbids  the  only  known  plan  by  which  rates  can  be  Kent  uni- 
form. Mr.  Ripley  asserts  that  discrimination  can  never  be  prevented  by  law;  it 
can  be  prevented  only  by  making  it  the  interest  of  the  railroads  to  maintain  equal 
rates.    This  can  be  done  only  by  allowing  the  formation  of  pools. 

Mr.  Ripley  thinks  that  the  prohibition  of  pooling  by  the  interstate-commerce 
law  has  aone  more  to  concentrate  business  in  a  few  hands  and  drive  out  the  small 
trader  than  could  have  been  accomplished  in  a  century  of  the  old  methods. 
(594,596.) 

Mr.  TucKBR,  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
legalized  i>ool,  under  proper  conditions,  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  stability  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  rates.  He  thinks  tnat  pooling  would  do  away  with 
discrimination,  and  that  it  would  also  remove  the  leeling  which  shippers  some- 
times have  that  they  are  discriminated  against,  when  thev  really  are  not.     (558. ) 

ID:.  MussELMAN  thinks  that  pooling  should  be  lejgalizea  under  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commission.  There  would  not  then 
be  any  inducement  to  cut  rates.  The  railroads  could  carry  freight  at  a  lower 
rate,  because  they  would  not  be  carrying  a  large  amount  of  freight  at  less  than 
cost,  suffering  a  loss  which  must  be  made  up  on  the  rest  of  the  freight.  The  roads 
say  that  they  do  not  cut  rates  east  of  Chicago,  but  they  do  cut  the  rates  from 
Chicago  and  from  the  Mississippi  River  points  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  trunk 
lines  carry  this  cut-rate  freight  across  the  Middle  States  and  accept  their  propor- 
tion of  the  rate.  The  shippers  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  must  necessarily 
I>av  higher  rates  to  mi^e  up  for  the  unjustly  low  rates  which  the  more  distant 
shippers  get.    (557.) 

Mr.  Vanlaxdingham,  however,  thinks  pooling  would  not  check  discriminations 
or  rate  wars.  A  company  which  by  chance  has  oeen  allotted  more  than  jts  pro- 
portion of  traffic  will  cut  rates  to  keep  its  proportion  up.  Since  changes  in 
allotments  are  made  from  time  to  time,  each  road  will  be  tempted  to  cut  rates  in 
order  to  increase  its  volume  of  business  so  that  it  will  receive  a  greater  proportion 
the  next  time — ^a  practice  which  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  up  all  previous 
pools.  The  large  shipper  would  still  be  able  to  dictate  to  the  railroads  and  to 
secure  discriminations  by  offering  to  the  railroads  as  an  organization  large  ship- 
ments at  times  when  the^  were  especially  desired.  Since  the  x)ools  would  not  affect 
local  business,  people  living  at  small  stations  would  clearly  not  be  benefited.  Mr. 
Yanlandingham  believes  that  it  would  be  possible  to  check  rate  cutting  and  dis- 
criminations le^ly  without  xiooling  agreements.  Even  weak  as  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  IS,  he  thinks  that  65  per  cent  of  the  rate  cutting  which  existed 
during  1898  was  wiped  out  durine  1899,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  law, 
and  ii  the  law  be  properly  amended  it  can  be  made  much  more  effective.  (214, 
216.) 

Mr.  Htland  presents  practically  the  same  argument.    (861 J 

Mr.  Stone  thinks  that  pools  are  based  on  the  amount  of  traffic  which  each  road 
has  previously  carried,    ft  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  this  be  made  the  basis, 
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and  it  is  probably  modified  bjr  other  considerations.  If  this  basis  were  followed 
strictly  the  force  of  competition  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  discrimination 
wonld  hardly  be  lessened.  Each  road  would  still  desire  to  increase  its  business, 
with  a  view  to  the  next  traffic  division.     (535,  539.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, on  the  other  hand,  states  that  no  pool  was  ever  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
proportion  of  the  business  done  "by  each  railroad  the  previous  year.  Such  an 
aiTangement  would  give  the  same  mcentive  to  make  concessions  that  now  exists. 
When  there  were  pools,  some  of  the  railroad  people  sometimes  thought  that  by 
increasing  their  tonnage  one  year  through  illegitimate  methods,  they  could  secure 
a  larger  percentage  in  tne  pool  the  next ;  but  they  very  seldom  succeeded.  Nobody 
would  be  willing  to  recognize  the  business  done  by  illegitimate  methods  as  the 
basis  of  division.  The  proportion  was  sometimes  settled  by  mutual  agreement, 
but  usually  there  was  a  provision  for  leaving  it  to  an  arbitrator  in  case  of  failure 
to  agree.     (596.) 

3.  Selection  of  routes, — ^Mr.  Vanlandingham  thinks  that  the  shippers  would, 
if  the  pool  involved  division  of  traffic  and  not  merely  of  earnings,  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  ship  freight  over  any  line  they  saw  fit.  Shippers  orten  have  good 
jeason  for  selecting  particular  lines.     (214.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  holds  that  under  pools  shi];>per8  could  still  continue  to  choose 
their  own  routes.  Only  the  traffic  of  consenting  shippers  would  be  transferred. 
If  smaller  shippers  consented  to  such  a  transfer  for  tne  sake  of  preventing  dis- 
criminating rates,  this  would  serve  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  pooling.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  pools  provide  for  dividing  competitive  traffic  substantially  in  the 
proportion  of  the  previous  tonnage  of  the  roads,  so  that  little  diversion  of  tonnage 
or  revenue  is  necessary.  In  the  last  year  of  the  eastward  pools  from  Chicago  and 
other  cities  the  tonnage  actually  changed  from  one  route  to  another  was  only  2.2 
per  cent  of  the  total,  and  the  transfer  of  earnings  on  pooled  freight  only  about  2i 
percent.     (644,64.5.) 

Mr.  Callaway  also  thinks  shippers  could  choose  their  own  routes,  the  railways 
dividing  earnings  instead  of  tonnage  when  necessary.     (286.) 

F.  Control  of  pooling  by  Intentate  Conuneroe  Comminion. — Many  witnesses,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  the  railways,  think  that  considerable  control  over  the 
formation  of  pools,  and  over  rates  under  them,  should  be  g^ven  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  following  witnesses  mention  this  point  incidentally 
in  connection  with  their  arguments  favoring  pooling:  Newcomb  (103),  Johnson 
(62),  Reagan  (345),  Woppindin  (565),  Callaway  (236). 

The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  believe  that  a  large 
measure  of  control  over  the  contracts  between  railways  and  over  their  rates  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  commission.  Otherwise,  freedom  of  contract  might  become  a 
means  of  increasing  rates  generally  and  injuring  the  public.  Mr.  Clements 
esi)ecially  insists  that  railways  have  usually  sought  to  make  pools  in  order  to  get 
more  money  out  of  the  business,  and  that  consequently  unregulated  x)oolingmi^ht 
tend  toward  excessive  rates.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  imposing  ^ective 
checks  upon  rates  under  the  pooling  system.  (Knapp,  138;  Prouty,  150;  Clbmbnts, 
157.) 

As  to  the  attitude  which  the  railways  would  be  likely  to  take  toward  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  antipooling  clause,  coupled  with  supervisory  control 
over  ppoling  and  rates,  Mr.  Knapp  stated  that  a  change  would  doubtless  be 
favored  by  some  roads  which  at  present  suffered  from  sharp  comi)etition  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  rather  drastic  re<}uirements. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  railroads  have,  by  consolidations  and  otherwise,  got  into 
a  position  where  they  do  not  suffer  from  excessive  competition  and  do  not  care  for 
pooling.  At  the  same  time  the  great  combinations,  whose  shipments  are  so  large 
as  to  be  of  first  consequence  to  carriers,  will  be  likely  to  oppose  such  legislation 
and  to  influence  the  railways  to  oppose  it.     y  41 . ) 

Mr.  Bird  thinks  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  the  right  to 
approve  the  rates  under  pools  in  the  first  instance  and  to  discontinue  the  pool  at 
any  time  if  the  rates  were  unjust.     (474.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santii  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  that  he  would  not  object  to  a  revision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  the  rates  charged  by  a  pool,  although  some  railroads  might. 
(595.) 

Mr.  INGALLS  would  even  be  willing  to  have  the  decisions  of  the  commission  con- 
cerning the  reasonableness  of  rates  under  agreements  final  without  appeal,  (300), 
and  a  similar  ix)8ition  is  taken  by  Mr.  Cowen  (315)  and  Mr.  Counselman.    (391.) 

Mr.  Kelley  thinks  pooling  should  be  subject  to  the  supervisioxx  of  the  inter- 
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state  Commerce  Commission,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  allowing  the  commission 
to  declare  pooling  contracts  unreasonable  and  inoi)erative  until  npheld  by  a 
judicial  body.     (190, 191.) 

Mr.  Bacok  holds  that  rates  fixed  under  pooling  contracts  should  require  the 
approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  be  subject  to  change  by  it 
at  any  time.  The  actual  rates  should  be  fixed  by  the  comnussion  where  neces* 
sary,  rather  than  maximum  and  minimum  rat^s.     (421 . ) 

Mr.  Morton  advocates  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to 
revise  the  rates  fixed  by  the  pool  whenever  complaint  should  be  made.  It  would 
be  as  important  for  it  to  prevent  rates  unreasonably  low  as  unreasonably  high.  In 
case  of  appeal  to  the  courts,  the  witness  would  be  willing  that  the  decision  of  the 
commission  should  remain  in  force  temx)orarily,  at  least  as  regards  rates  under 
pooling  contracts.  The  witness  thinks  further  that  the  commission  should  have 
some  control  over  the  rates  of  railroads  which  should  refuse  to  enter  pools. 
Especially  ou^ht  the  roads  which  should  enter  the  pool  to  be  protected  against  secret 
and  preferential  rates  made  by  any  outside  line.  The  witness  has  known  of  cases 
hitherto  where  pools  have  been  made  without  bringing  in  all  t^e  roads  in  a  sec- 
tion, the  i)ooled  roads  acting  as  a  unit  in  meeting  competition  of  the  outside  lines. 
(491,495,496,499.) 

Mr.  Evans,  a  miller  of  Indianapolis,  says  that  the  general  feeling  among  the 
millers  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  pooling,  but  only  under  the  supervision  ot  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.    (441 . ) 

Mr.  Barry,  of  the  Millers'  National  Association,  would  not  favor  pooling  unless 
the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  very  greatly  emarged. 
Under  the  present  law  pooling  would  simply  strengthen  the  position  of  the  rail- 
ways in  their  unjust  action  toward  shipx)ers.     (247.) 

Mr.  Blanch ARD  suggests,  incidentally,  that  the  **  interposition  of  the  courts 
under  an  amended  and  swifter  procedure,  or  due  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would  fully  protect  the  shippers  and  others 
involved."  He  would  be  willing  that  the  agreements  themselves  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission.  But  apparently  he  would  give  the  commission  no 
other  power  as  regards  rates  under  pools  than  as  regards  rates  in  general.  For 
his  opinion  as  to  this  power  see  p.  118.     (640, 648, 678, 682.) 

Mr.  Fuller,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  is  opposed  to  i)ermitting  railways  to  pool,  since 
it  would  practically  prohibit  competition,  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission be  given  thorough  control  over  the  pool.     (445.) 

G.  Pooling  in  foreign  ooimtEiM.— Mr.  Blanchard  cites  a  number  of  authorities  to 
show  the  existence  of  xiooling  in  foreign  countries,  even  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment-owned railroads.  He  says  that  a  series  of  conferences  were  held  from  1874 
to  1890,  between  representatives  of  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungarv,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  with  a  view  to  adjusting  tariffs  on  mter- 
national  competitive  traffic.  Such  an  agreement  was  ratified  by  all  the  partici- 
pating nations,  and  went  into  effect  in  1898.     (640. ) 

Jn  England,  where  railways  are  all  privately  owned,  several  writers  declare  that 
pools  are  common.  Mr.  Acworth  says  that  there  seems  to  be  no  popular  objec- 
non  to  them,  and  that  the  railways  continue  to  compete  for  traffic,  not- 
withstanding their  division  of  earnings.  He  mentions  two  specific  pools  as 
illustrations.  The  royal  commission  of  1887,  apx>ointed  to  inquire  into  the 
railway  system,  advocated  permitting  railways  to  pool  without  any  control 
further  than  that  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  should  be  made  public  in  the 
locality.  In  a  prominent  case  before  the  courts  the  vice-chancellor  declared  that 
such  agreements  were  legal  in  principle,  and  were  not  prejudicial  either  to  the 
shareholders  or  to  the  public,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  uniform  attitude  of  the 
courts.     (649,650.) 

The  pools  in  England,  Mr.  Blanchard  continues,  are  usually  called  joint  purses. 
Aside  from  the  reg^ular  pools  there  are  associations  of  committees  of  railway 
managers,  which  agree  as  to  rates.  There  are  various  district  committees  which 
hold  stated  meetings.  If  a  company  desires  to  change  its  rate,  it  consults  its 
competitors  and  connections  in  conjunction  with  these  committees.  The  result  is 
that  there  is  a  great  stabilitv  and  uniformity  in  the  rates,  and  practically  no  dis- 
crimination. The  witness  has  been  told  by  railroad  officers  tnat  more  than  99 
per  cent  of  the  entire  business  of  the  British  Islands  is  probably  carried  on  estab- 
ushed  rates.  Mr.  Blanchard  also  refers  to  the  railway  clearing  house  in  Great 
Britain;  but  its  purpose  is  simply  the  adjustment  of  accounts,  and  it  does  not 
constitute  a  pool  or  an  association  for  fixing  rates.     (M4, 680. ) 

Mr.  Blanchard  refers  especially  to  the  testimony  or  President  Hadley,  of  Yale 
University,  b^ore  the  Senate  select  oonunittee  on  intoretate  commeice  in  1885. 
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Preflident  Hadley  then  declared  that  no  nation  has  succeeded  in  prohibiting  difl- 
criminations  and  pooling  at  the  same  time.  In  Europe  general  xK>olfi  are  organ- 
ized much  more  completely  than  we  have  any  conception  of  in  this  country,  and 
are  not  merely  recognized,  but  enforced  by  law.  This  is  true  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  Austria,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Italy.  And  in  most  of  these  countries  the 
pools  include  government  railways  and  private  railways  alike.  Thus,  about  1860, 
the  competition  between  the  government  railroads  and  the  private  companies  in 
Belgium  led  to  discriminations,  in  which  the  Goveiimient  itself  was  the  worst  sin- 
ner, as  well  as  to  disastrous  rate  wars,  and  the  difficulty  was  only  terminated  by 
an  inflexible  pooling  agreement.  The  railroads  of  Prussia  were  also  largely  pooled 
before  the  government  owned  practically  all  of  the  lines.     (651,  652.) 

H.  Traffic  anooiatioxis  and  other  agreement!. — 1.  Argument  favoring, — The  distinc- 
tion is  drawn  by  several  witnesses  between  pools  and  other  forms  of  agreement, 
such  as  those  regarding  rat«8.  These  latter  are  also  advocated,  even  by  two 
witnesses  who  opjwse  pooling.  See  Paragraphs  B  and  C;  Ingalls,  Cowbn, 
Hyland,  Vanlandingham.    (214.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  complains  of  the 
injustice  of  prohibiting  agreements  between  railways  as  to  rates.  Since  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case  the 
gatherings  of  railway  officers  for  the  discussion  of  rates  can  not  be  called  asso- 
ciations. There  is  simply  a  conference  and  a  statement  by  different  officers  of 
what  their  own  roads  think  ought  to  be  done  or  will  themselves  do.  But  there  is 
no  way  to  prevent  discriminations  and  fluctuations  of  rates  without  such  confer- 
ences, and  more  formal  agreements  are  desirable.  For  instance,  if  one  of  the 
roads  from  the  Missouri  to  Chicago  makes  a  different  through  rat«  from  the  other, 
since  the  through  rate  is  also  the  maximum  rate  for  a  large  number  of  smaller 
intermediate  pomts,  and  since  the  two  roads  are  only  a  few  miles  apart,  the 
towns  on  the  one  road  are  discriminated  against  by  the  lower  rates  on  the  other. 
(478.) 

2.  Kansas  City  Lines, — ^Mr.  BooKW alter  has  little  doubt  that  some  sort  of 
agreement,  probably  not  amounting  to  a  pool,  exists  on  the  roads  running  into 
Kansas  City.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Union  Pacific,  which  ends 
at  Kansas  City  and  has  elevators  there,  makes  the  same  discriminations  against 
Kansas  City  and  in  favor  of  other  markets  which  are  made  by  roads  which  run 
to  those  other  markets.  The  Union  Pacific  is  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  made 
by  the  other  roads,  because  if  it  did  not  they  would  revenge  themselves  upon  it 
elsewhere.     (573, 576, 577. ) 

8.  Joint  Traffic  Association, — Mr.  Blanchard  says  that  the  Joint  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation was  in  existence  for  about  3  years,  until  held  illegal  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  It  included  substantially  all  the  railways  south  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  east  of  a  line  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago. 
There  were  32  signers  to  the  a^eement.  The  roads  affected  carried  about  78  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  but  the  agreement  related  to  through 
traffic  onlv.  It  was  also  provided  that  any  company  not  a  member  of  the  associ- 
ation might  appear  and  ar^ue  its  case.  The  association  appointed  9  managers. 
These  9  discussed  22,000  subjects  during  their  administration.     (678,  681.) 

4.  Central  Freight  Association. — Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight 
Association,  states  that  this  organization  is  the  successor  of  the  Central  Traffic 
Asbociation.  It  is  composed  of  about  60  railroads.  The  boundary  of  its  territory 
runs  from  Chicago  west  to  the  Mississippi  River  at  Burlington,  down  the  Missis- 
sippi and  up  the  Ohio  to  Pittsburg;  thence  to  Buffalo,  then,  crossing  the  Canadian 
frontier,  np  to  Mackinaw,  down  the  east  bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  back  to 
Chicago.  The  association  holds  meetings  twice  a  month,  attended  usually  by 
the  general  freight  agents  or  the  freight  traffic  officials  of  the  different  lines.  The 
purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  consult  about  matters  of  common  interest  and  to 
see  what  are  the  necessities  for  reduction  or  advance  of  rates.  There  is  no  bind- 
ing agreement  between  the  roads ;  each  road  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  it  pleases.  If 
any  road  desires  to  make  any  given  rate  it  is  customary  to  communicate  the 
desire  or  intention  to  the  other  roads  interested.  The  question  will  then  be  dis- 
cussed and  each  road  will  state  what  it  wishes  to  do.  Mr.  Tucker  does  not  think 
that  any  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  individual  members  to  charge  a  i-ate 
agreeable  to  all.  In  the  end  all  the  roads  must  necessarily  adopt  the  lowest  rate 
wnich  any  road  insists  upon  making.  There  could  not  be  an  understanding  that 
different  roads  should  charge  different  rates  on  the  same  traffic;  those  that 
charged  the  higher  rates  would  get  no  business.  In  case  any  member  of  the 
association  makes  a  cut  rate  the  only  action  taken  is  the  action  of  the  individual 
roads  in  meeting  it.    The  association  as  such  takes  no  action.    ^^-  Tucker  does 
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not  remember  an^  case  in  which  correspondence  on  such  a  snbject  has  passed 
through  the  association. 

Besides  the  information  snpplied  to  the  association  by  each  of  its  members,  the 
association  gets  information  of  all  new  tariffs  from  the  files  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington.     (557-559.) 

5.  Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee. — ^Mr.  WOFPINDW,  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  East-bonnd  Freight  Committee,  states  that  this  organization  is  a  statistical 
bureau,  of  which  10  eastern  trunk  lines,  and  also  the  C.  &  K.  I.  and  C. ,  I.  &  L. ,  are 
members.  The  several  roads  are  represented  upon  the  committee  by  their  prin- 
cipal freight  officials  in  Chicago.  Tne  committee  keeps  a  record  of  all  the  indns- 
tnes  aronnd  Chicago  and  the  connection  they  have  had  with  various  roads,  the 
various  rates  they  get,  and  what  rates  should  be  fixed  to  reach  them.  It  keeps  a 
record  of  minimum  rates,  so  that  it  can  know  at  any  time  what  the  minimum  rate 
is  from  Chicago  to  any  Eastern  point.  If  a  road  reduces  the  rate,  the  committee 
makes  a  record  of  the  change  and  advises  the  other  roads.  It  receives  from  the 
several  roads  the  same  tariffs  which  they  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate-making  power,  and  the  witness  is  not 
in  a  ix)6ition  which  enables  him  to  judge  as  to  the  existence  of  rebates  or  other 
forms  of  freight  discrimination.     (565. ) 

Vm.  PASSBNaER  TRAFFIC. 

A.  Piwmiger  fares. — 1.  Oeneral  influences  affecting. — Mr.  Blanch ARD,  late  com- 
missioner of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  enumerates  various  causes  for  the 
differences  in  passenger  rates  which  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Among  these  are  provisions  of  charters  and  laws,  the  dissimilar  volume  of  pas- 
senger traffic  on  different  lines,  inequality  in  the  cost  of  railway  construction  and 
operation  (as,  for  example,  the  differences  between  mountain  roads  and  those  in 
level  country^ ,  differences  in  the  cost  of  terminal  facilities,  comi)etition  of  elec- 
tric roads,  of  water  routes,  and  of  Canadian  railways,  etc.  Special  rates  are 
sometimes  made  for  certain  classes  as  an  aid  to  freight  development.  The  special 
equipment  of  limited  trains,  involving  greater  expense  ana  permitting  only  a 
smauer  number  of  passengers  per  car  than  is  customary  on  ordinary  trains,  as  well 
as  the  higher  speed  of  these  trains,  justifies  a  higher  charge.  On  the  other  hand, 
railways  which  reach  the  same  points  as  other  lines,  but  which  offer  inferior  or 
slower  service,  are  justified  in  demanding  differential  rates  in  order  to  tempt  pas- 
sen^rs  to  take  their  routes.  The  large  and  regular  volume  of  certain  local  travel 
justifies  lower  charges  to  commuters.  In  fact,  the  conditions  of  railway  travel  in 
the  leadinsr  geograpnical  sections  of  the  country,  of  which  the  witness  enumerates 
7.  tostify  omerences  in  railway  charges  by  sections.  Similar  causes  lead  to  the 
different  conditions  imposed  upon  ana  prices  charged  for  commutation,  excursion, 
mileage,  and  similar  tickets.  Differences  in  rates  are  as  justifiable  in  this  country 
as  they  are  in  forei^  countries,  where  different  classes  of  traffic  are  recognized. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  steady  tendency  to  reduce  the  disparity  in  rates  according 
to  natural  laws.  Growth  of  population,  further  consolidation  of  railways,  ana 
other  influences  will  tend  to  make  fares  steadily  lower  and  more  uniform,  and 
legislation  is  not  necessary  nor  helpful.     (618-620. ) 

2.  Existing  rates. — The  average  passenger  rate  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, accordmg  to  Mr.  Callaway,  is  only  1.82  cents  per  mile.  The  company  is 
allowed  to  charge  only  2  cents  on  its  main  line,  and  its  highest  rate  on  the  oranch 
lines  is  3  cents.  Mileage  books  are  issued  at  2  cents,  which  are  good  on  the  branch 
lines.     (229.) 

On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Mr.  Inqalls  testifies,  the  local  passenger  rates 
are  all  based  on  8  cents  per  mile,  while  the  through  rates  average  about  2  cents. 
On  account  of  the  sparse  population,  higher  local  rates  are  necessary,  and  even 
then  local  trains  lose  money.  The  average  receipt  from  passengers  on  the  Chesa- 
pe^e  and  Ohio  is  a  trifle  over  2  cents  per  mile,  and  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  a  trifle  under  2  cents.     (292.) 

According  to  Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  the  somewhat  higher 
passenger  rates  in  the  Southern  States  are  necessary  on  account  of  the  sparse 
population  and  the  consequent  small  amount  of  passenger  business.  The  average 
rate  on  the  Southern  Railway  system,  however,  was  only  2i  cents  in  1898.     (275.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  passenger  rates  in  this  country  will  average  lower  than  those  in  any 
other  country,  and  that  the  character  of  the  service  is  better.  The  charges  for 
sleeping  cars  especially  are  lower,  and  the  cars  superior.     (490, 498.) 

3.  Devices  for  stimulating  frajlc— Upon  its  being  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Co  wen, 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  that  there  is  relatively  less  passenger  travel  in  this 
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conntry  than  in  Europe,  he  said  that  he  thought  the  railways  did  everything  pos- 
sible to  stimulate  traffic.  The  practice  of  granting  special  rates  to  parties,  which 
has  finally  been  upheld  by  the  courts,  has  built  up  a  considerable  traffic,  espe- 
cially by  way  of  allowing  theater  companies  to  visit  small  towns.  The  use  of 
mileage  books  accomplishes  many  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  **  round-about " 
ticket  and  other  passenger  devices  of  European  countries.     HIO.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  desires  a  general  mileage  book;  good  either  over  the  whole 
United  States  or  over  large  portions  of  the  country.  He  admits  that  the  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  such  a  book  without  injustice  either  to  the  roads  in  moun- 
tainous and  thinly  settled  regions  or  to  the  travelers  in  level  and  thickly  settled 
regions  would  be  considerable,  but  says  that  the  railroads  always  seem  to  be  able 
to  surmount  difficulties  when  they  want  to  do  so.  It  would  not  be  necessary, 
however,  that  the  mileage  book  be  absolutely  univei-sal.  The  witness  thinks 
that  passengers  can  be  carried  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota  as  cheaply  as  in  New 
York  or  Ohio;  and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  issuing  mileage  books 
which  should  be  good  at  least  over  very  large  portions  of  the  country.     (555, 556.) 

Professor  Johnson  believes  that  the  American  people,  contrary  to  common 
opinion,  do  not  travel  as  much  relatively  as  those  of  Europe.  We  need  cheaper 
service,  cheaper  sleeping-car  accommodations,  excursion  rates,  etc.  Tlie  reduc- 
tion of  rates  in  Austria-Hungary  in  1890  immediately  caused  great  increase  in 
travel.     (61.) 

4.  American  and  European  passenger  rates. — (See  also  pp.  125  ff. — Mr.  Wkyl. 
submitted  the  following  table,  comparing  the  passenger  traffic  of  European  coun- 
tries with  that  in  the  United  States.  He  points  out  on  the  basis  of  this  table  that 
in  proportion  to  population  the  American  people  take  a  considerably  smaller  num- 
ber or  trips  than  the  English  or  Germans,  ana  even  less  than  the  French,  Belgians, 
and  Swiss.  The  average  distance  tra\  eled  per  passenger  is  considerably  greater  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  total  number  of  miles  traveled  by  all  passengers  is 
greater;  although  in  proportion  to  the  population  the  total  number  of  miles  trav- 
eled is  only  about  as  p-eat  as  in  Germany  or  France ,  and  probably  considerably  less 
than  in  Great  Britain.  Our  receipts  per  passenger  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  of  other  countries,  our  fares  averaging  from  three-fourths  to  IJ  cents. 
High  fares  in  America  are  associated  with  comparatively  empty  trains.  The 
comparison  frequently  made  between  fares  on  American  railways  and  first-class 
fares  on  the  Continent  is  unjust,  since,  as  is  seen  by  another  table  presented  by 
the  witness,  the  great  mass  of  travel  in  Europe  is  in  the  third-class  cars,  while  in 
Germany  a  considerable  proportion  is  also  in  the  fourth  class.  The  proportion 
of  third-class  traffic  is  90  per  cent  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  other  countries 
ranges  from  71  per  cent  in  Italy  to  92  per  cent  in  Norway.     (758,  759.) 
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B.  Paat6f.— Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  ConmiiBsion, 
believes  that  the  granting  of  free  passes  and  special  privileges  to  individuals  in 
passenger  traffic  is  a  serious  evil.  In  most  cases  the  granting  of  such  passes  has 
some  motive  of  self-interest,  although  the  half  rates  granted  to  clergymen  are 
apparently  due  to  unselfish  motives.  Members  of  State  and  National  Legislatures, 
judges,  and  public  officers  are  quite  regularly  offered  free  transportation,  although 
they  do  not  always  accept  it.    The  law,  where  it  prohibita  the  giving  of  passed  to 
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such  persons,  is  evaded  in  varions  ways.  Thns  they  mav  ostensibly  be  granted 
for  newspax>er  service,  or  be  limited  to  transportation  within  a  State  where  there 
is  no  law  against  it,  although  in  practice  accepted  in  other  States. 

The  witness  thinks  that  it  is  possible,  as  he  has  heard  it  claimed,  that  the  actual 
revenues  received  by  the  railroads  on  their  passenger  business  do  not  exceed  75  or 
80  per  cent  of  what  they  would  be  if  tha  full  published  rates  were  paid  by  all  pas- 
sengers. Thus  by  the  elimination  of  free  transportation,  as  well  as  of  the  abuse  of 
round-trip  tickets  by  scalpers,  the  passenger  rates  throughout  the  country  could 
be  materially  reduced.  The  granting  of  x>a88es  to  employees  of  other  railroads  is 
also  carried  too  far.     (135, 136. ) 

Mr.  Prouty,  another  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  does 
not  consider  the  abuse  of  passes  as  serious  as  Mr.  Knapp  does,  but  suggests  that 
an  effective  remedy  would  be  secured  by  requiring  the  railroads  to  file  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lists  of  all  passes  issued,  to  be  open  to  public 
inspection.     (152.) 

Mr.  Bbaqan,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  declares  that 
free  x>a8ses  are  not  given  for  charitable  purposes,  but  usually  to  public  officers 
and  other  influential  persons,  or  to  large  shippers  as  an  inducement  for  freight 
traffic.  The  system  involves  the  taxing  of  a  part  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few.  The  Texas  constitution  contains  a  larj^e  number  of  exceptions  to  the  pro- 
visions prohibiting  discrimination  between  individuals,  so  that  practically  the 
railroad  commission  is  unable  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  pass  system.  (341, 3^.) 

Mr.  WiLfiON,  CTand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen,  and  Mr. 
BONBMUS,  grana  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  think  that  the 
issue  of  free  transportation  should  be  restricted  to  railway  employees  and  Gov- 
ernment employees  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  declaring  that  passes  are  issued 
largely  for  corrupt  political  purposes,  and  that  favors  are  extended  to  men  who 
can  well  afford  to  buy  tickets.  Mr.  Ronemus  thinks  that  a  uniform  rate  of  1  cent 
per  mile  should  be  made  to  all  railway  employees  and  their  families.  (768,771.) 

Mr.  INGAJLLS,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  the  granting  of  passes  is 
discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals,  which  should  be  considered  a  violation  of 
law.  There  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  practice  during  the  past  10  or  15  years, 
but  the  witness  presumes  that  it  is  still  large.  Passes  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  are  not,  he  thinks,  more 
than  one-tenth  as  numerous  as  they  formerly  were.  A  great  majority  of  the  rail- 
way managers  are  tired  and  sick  of  issuing  passes. 

It  is  still  the  practice  on  the  railways  represented  bv  the  witness  to  grant  passes 
to  members  of  State  le^latures  and  of  Congress,  so  far  as  they  live  on  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  good  for  the  session.  Since  it  is  an  immemorial  custom,  this  practice 
could  not  be  discontinued  without  a  law  prohibiting  it.  Passes  are  not  issued  to 
judges  or  to  officers  of  municipalities,  although  State  officers  are  granted  i)asses. 
Mr.  Ingalls  does  not  admit  that  any  political  influence  is  sought  through  the  issue 
of  passes. 

The  witness  is  in  favor  of  absolutely  prohibiting  the  granting  of  passes  except, 
perhaps,  to  employees  of  the  road  itself.  It  creates  a  better  feeling  among 
employees  to  be  somewhat  liberal  in  granting  past^es  to  them  and  their  families. 
The  registration  of  passes  with  the  In&rstate  Cfommerce  Commission  might  have 
some  beneficial  effects,  but  the  list  would  be  so  large  that  few  people  would  ever 
look  through  it.     (203-295. ) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  believes  that  the  evils  of  passes  would  have 
been  largely  prevented  under  the  interstate-commerce  act  but  for  the  long  list  of 
exceptions  allowed.  The  witness  does  not  believe  in  giving  something  for  noth- 
ing imder  any  circumstances.  If  value  is  received  from  employees  or  others  it 
should  be  x>aia  in  money  and  not  by  transportation.  Mr.  Fish  has  been  told  that 
sometimes  there  is  value  received  from  members  of  legislatures  to  whom  x>asses 
are  granted.  He  favors  abolishing  passes  altogether,  including  special  rates 
to  clergymen.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  the  loss  of  earnings  through 
the  issue  of  passes  is  significant.  People  who  receive  passes  would  not  travel 
without  them  for  the  most  part.    (334, 335.) 

Mr.  Spsnceb,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  thinks  that  the  granting  of 
passes  constitutes  an  abuse  throughout  the  entire  country,  although  he  hopes 
that  it  is  less  on  the  Southern  Railway  than  on  some  others.  He  would  like  to 
see  all  passes  prohibited  by  statute.  Railroad  men  themselves  should  pay  fare  on 
other  railroads  at  the  expense  of  the  railway  employing  them,  if  the  journey  be 
uixm  official  business.    (270. ) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  Kew  York  Central,  testifies  that  no  passes  are 
issued  by  that  road  except  by  Mr.  Depew  or  by  Mr.  Callaway.  He  grants  them 
practicaUy  only  to  railroad  employees,  and  he  does  not  think  that  the  revenues 
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of  the  railroad  are  affected  by  these  passes.  They  largely  go  to  persons  who 
would  not  travel  otherwise.  A  New  York  law  prohibits  the  granting  of  passes 
to  public  officers.    (229.) 

Mr.  Bird,  general  trafac  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Bail- 
way,  declares  that  the  practice  of  issuing  passes  benefits  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  Railroad  companies  themselves  are  trying  to  limit  passes  to  their  own 
employees  or  to  the  employees  of  other  companies  necessarily  traveling  on  official 
business.  In  the  latter  case  the  issue  is  merely  an  exchange  which  evens  itself  up. 
The  witness  would  consider  it  just  to  limit  the  use  of  passes  by  employees  to  travel 
on  the  company's  business  exclusively,  but  thinks  thiftt  to  try  to  ao  so  would  lead 
to  corruption  and  excuses  for  traveling  on  the  company's  busmess.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  the  railways  to  abolish  passes  to  public  officers  unless  all  do  it:  and 
legislation  to  assist  them  in  the  movement  is  very  desirable.  There  is  probably 
less  of  free  transportation  in  the  Northwestern  States  now  tiian  5  or  6  years  ago. 
On  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  passes  are  issued,  practically,  only  by  me 
president.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  the  entire  amount  of  free  tnkffic  would 
be  more  than  about  1  per  cent  of  the  passsenger  earnings  of  the  railroads.  (468, 
4690 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  passes  are  given  for  personal,  official,  and  commercial  reasons,  ana 
in  exchange  for  advertising,  services,  etc.  In  almost  all  cases  the  reasons  for 
issuing  them  are  bad  ones.  Even  railroad  officials  or  employees  traveling  on 
other  unes  should  be  required  to  pay  fare.  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  oflcusers 
of  the  Western,  Northwestern,  and  Southwestern  railroads  in  October,  1899,  it 
was  recommended  that  free  transportation  should  be  done  away  with  except  to 
railroad  employees  and  flpreatly  reduced  in  their  case.  These  recommendations 
being  submitted  to  the  officers  of  265  railroads  representing  184,000  miles,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  mileage  of  the  country,  favorable  replies  were  received  from  129 
railroads  representing  150,590  miles.     (490.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  also  thinks  the  pass  system  is  abused, 
although  he  '«■  ould  not  favor  trying  to  prohibit  it,  unless  it  is  used  as  a  means  of 
discrimination  between  shippers — a  practice  which  has  greatly  decreased  in  recent 
yeai's.  The  issue  of  passes  to  public  officers  is  not  in  the  nature  of  bribery,  but 
has  grown  out  of  long  custom  from  which  it  is  imx>ossible  to  break  away.  It  is 
true  that  passes  granted  to  prosecuting  officers  of  counties  are  probably  issued  in 
consideration  of  the  many  offenses  against  railroads  which  these  officers  are  called 
on  to  prosecute.  The  witness  has  heard  it  stated  by  aprominent  railway  officer 
in  New  York  that  the  prohibition  of  passes  to  State  officers  has  resulted  in  even 
more  passes  being  granted,  since  officers  now  demand  them  for  their  friends  and 
supporters,  and  the  railways  are  not  in  a  position  to  refuse. 

Mr.  Cowen  does  not  think  it  possible  to  remedy  this  abuse  by  legislation,  since 
the  opinion  of  the  people  generally,  and  esx)ecially  that  of  railway  officers,  is  not 
ready  to  support  such  laws.  The  railways  must  work  out  relief  from  the  practice 
themselves.  In  New  England ,  where  the  railway  business  is  largely  monopolized, 
passes  are  probably  not  issued  to  such  an  extent  as  in  other  places.     (310-313.) 

Mr.  Blanch ARD,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  says  tnat 
X>a8ses  are  sometimes  issued  to  shippers  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  unjustifi- 
able discrimination.  Nevertheless,  when  a  shipper  is  also  a  railway  officer  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  be  refused  a  pass  even  if  it  helps  him  as  against  his  com- 
petitor. Passes  issued  to  persons  accompanying  live  stock  are  necessary  to  secure 
proper  care  for  the  animals.  Some  passes  issued  to  manufacturers  may  be  wholly 
or  partly  compensated  for  in  freight  rates;  the  two  thinffs  should  be  dissociated. 
Passes  issued  for  charitable  reasons  are  sometimes  abused.  Passes  given  in 
exchange  for  newspai)er  advertising  are  convenient  to  both  sides  and  save  the 
keeping  of  accounts.  The  witness  would  favor  limiting  passes  of  railway  em- 
ployees to  those  connected  with  the  company  itself  and  the  members  of  their 
families.  The  unwarranted  issue  of  passes  to  legislators  and  public  officers  can 
be  most  effectively  checked  by  legislative  action;  but  such  passes  are  usually 
complimentary  to  public  position  and  seldom  have  corrupt  motives  or  influence. 
(620,  621,  669.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  CJhicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  says 
that  if  there  haa  never  been  passes  granted  it  would  be  a  good  thing  not  to 
permit  them,  but  to  prohibit  or  stop  issuing  them  now  immediately  might  cause 
too  much  disturbance.  He  believes  that  Congressmen  are  not  given  pas.ses  by 
his  road,  nor  the  members  of  the  judiciary  of  the  States.  Nevertheless,  railroad[a 
often  find  that  there  are  men  to  whom  it  is  not  to  their  interest  to  refuse  passes 
if  asked  for.  Legislation  on  the  matter  is  probably  not  desirable.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  penalty  is  imposed  must  be  small  if  there  is  any  hope  of  enforcing  it. 
(456,  457.) 
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Mr.  DiCKiNSOK  testifiefl  that  his  State,  Wisconsin,  has  enacted  an  aatipass  law, 
applying  only  to  pnblic  and  State  officials.  From  the  fact  that  i)eople  who  hold 
gnasi-pnblic  positions  hav3  had  passes  he  infers  that  the  law  has  not  been  enforced. 
He  does  not  mow  of  anything  to  justify  the  giving  of  passes,  except  to  railroad 
employees.  He  considers  that  railroads  may  projierly  favor  their  employees  in 
this  way,  jnst  as  other  business  institutions  are  accustomed  to  grant  favors  to 
tibeir  employees  which  they  do  not  grant  to  outsiders.  Although  mercantile  houses 
do  not  often,  perhaps,  make  presents  to  their  employees,  they  do  regularly  sell 
goods  to  their  employees  at  less  than  the  regular  price.  This  seems  to  be  a  courtesy 
of  similar  character  to  the  grant  of  a  pass  by  a  railroad.  The  witness  supx)oses 
that  railroads  ^ant  passes  to  their  employees  of  all  grades,  though  doubtless  more 
freely  to  the  higher  ranks.  He  understands  that  such  passes  are  now  limited  for 
the  most  part  to  transportation  over  the  line  on  which  the  man  is  employed. 
Although  the  railroad  is  in  theory  a  public  institution,  it  is  also  in  part  a  private 
institution,  and  the  granting  of  favors  to  its  men  is  not  so  objectionable  as  the 
granting  of  favors  by  a  purely  governmental  establishment  would  be.    (552-554. ) 

Mr.  Dickinson  states  that  people  often  seem  able  to  get  free  transportation  who 
can  not  apparently  be  of  any  value  to  the  railroad;  at  least  people  who  are  not  in 
a  position  to  furnish  the  railroads  with  any  business.  He  thinks  that  newspaper 
men  do  not  generally  have  passes  in  his  region,  but  that  their  transportation  is 
rather  in  the  way  of  mileage.  He  notices  that  public  men  of  various  grades  are 
^ikely  to  get  them,  and  he  mentions  that  a  councilman  in  St.  Joseph  was  able 
some  time  ago  to  accommodate  him  with  transportation  from  St.  Joseph  into 
Kebraska  and  back.    (554,555.) 

C.  Tieket  Itrokenwe. — 1.  Existence  and  character  of  emZ.— Mr.  Blanchard,  late 
commissioner  of  tne  Joint  Traffic  Association,  declares  that  the  practice  of  ticket 
brokerage  reduces  railway  revenues.  It  forms  the  basis  of  many  secret  and 
fraudulent  devices  which  result  in  unjustifiable  discriminations  in  fares.  Unau- 
thorized persons  secure  the  advantage  of  special  rates  granted  to  trade  bodies, 
conventions,  etc.    Scalpers  incite  railroad  wars  in  order  to  procure  tickets. 

The  opportunities  for  ticket  scalping  are  made  very  numerous  by  the  practice 
of  issuing,  for  the  convenience  of  passengers,  through  tickets  for  long  distances 
over  various  routes.  Each  railway  offers  tickets  over  a  multiplicity  of  connec- 
tions. For  example,  a  ticket  may  be  sold  from  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  and  Toledo,  to  Cincinnati,  at  a  rate  based  upon  a  direct  route  to  Cin- 
cinnati. The  opix>rtuiuty  for  using  the  various  coupons  for  scalping  is  mani- 
feet.     (621.622.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  also  declares  that  railways  often  connive  with  ticket  brokers. 
By  furnishing  them  tickets  at  reduced  rates  a  company  is  able  to  violate  the  law 
by  cutting  rates  without  due  notice.  This  practice  is  less  extensive  than  formerly. 
Tne  witness  refers  to  one  instance  when  a  new  line  was  opened  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York,  which  disposed  of  perhaps  10,000  tickets  directly  to  speculators. 
Afterwards  a  better  unaerstanding  was  reached  between  the  competing  roads  and 
an  offer  was  made  to  redeem  these  tickets  at  a  profit  to  the  scalpers,  but  they 
refused  to  return  them.  Even  where  railroads  have  not  furnished  tickets  directly 
to  scalpers  they  have  sometimes  referred  passengers  to  brokers'  offices  as  places 
where  tickets,  as  the  result  of  the  ordinary  practice  of  selling  unused  parts  of 
tickets,  could  be  secured  more  cheaply.  Tnese  practices  have  been  in  part  cur- 
tailed by  the  apxxnntment  of  agents  to  visit  scalping  offices  and ' '  test  the  market. " 

Scalpers  also  secure  tickets  at  times  from  conductors  and  from  clerks  and  ticket 
distributers  in  the  general  offices.  The  witness  cited  one  particular  case  where  a 
chief  ticket  clerk  was  f  oxmd  to  be  getting  three  times  his  salary  by  selling  tickets 
to  brokers. 

Scalpers  often  mislead  buyers  of  tickets  by  false  information  as  to  routes, 
checking  of  baggage,  sleeping  cars,  etc.  Railway  companies  are  ready  to  offer 
all  necessary  information  correctly.     (621-623,  666,  667.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  ticket  scalping  is  tolerated  in  no  other  country  and  should  be  abol- 
ished here.  There  should  be  national  legislation  on  the  subject  for  the  sake  both 
of  the  public  and  of  the  railroads.  There  is  always  more  or  less  transportation 
furnished  by  dishonest  employees  of  railroads  to  ticket  brokers.  Moreover,  rail- 
road comx)anies  often  secretly  assist  the  scalpers,  although  the  business  obtained 
in  this  way  is  less  than  that  which  the  public  gives  to  the  brokers.  Probably 
united  action  by  the  railroads  would  drive  the  brokers  out  of  business.     (489, 500.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  declares  that  this  practice  is  exceed- 
ingly injurious  to  the  railways,  and  therefore  prevents  them  from  affording  as 
great  facilities  to  the  public  as  they  could  otherwise.  In  fact,  if  the  practice 
were  abolished,  the  general  tendency  toward  lowering  passenger  rates  would 
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probably  be  somewhat  accelerated.  The  sale  of  nnosed  parts  of  tickets  to 
scalpers  is  morally  wrong.  In  the  case  of  cheaper  throngh  tickets  and  retom 
tickets  there  are  legitimate  reasons  for  granting  lower  rates.  The  ticket  is 
bought  with  the  supposed  intention  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  use  the  entire 
ticket,  and  he  is  actmg  fraudulently  if  he  stops  off  at  an  intermediate  station  or 
does  not  return,  and  sells  his  ticket.  Railways  themselves  are  usually  entirely 
willing  to  prevent  loss  to  a  man  who  finds  it  impossible  to  complete  his  journey 
by  refunding  to  him  such  a  part  of  the  money  i>aid  that  the  cost  of  his  transporta- 
tion to  the  point  reached  is  the  same  that  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had  bought  a 
ticket  to  that  point  originally.    This  is  clearly  all  that  the  buyer  can  ask  for. 

The  witness  thinks,  however,  that  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  ticket  scalping  is 
that  certain  railways  themselves  employ  the  ticket  brokers  to  sell  tickets  at  cut 
rates.  They  thus  escape  the  necessity  of  publishing  their  true  rates  and  giving 
the  due  notice  of  changes  required  by  law,  and  their  competitors  are  unable  to 
act  intelligently  in  meeting  them.  The  railway  which  obeys  the  law  is  thus  at  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

In  case  scalpers'  tickets  are  presented  to  a  railway  with  its  knowledge,  it  is  the 
usual  x>olicy  not  to  recognize  them  unless  there  is  some  danger  that  a  court  deci- 
sion may  be  made  against  the  railway  for  refusing.  Railways  would  not  especially 
object  to  transferring  tickets  if  the  same  prices  were  received  for  the  transporta- 
tion. In  case  of  injury  to  a  person  earned  on  a  scalper's  ticket,  the  railway 
would  be  apt  to  claim  that  it  was  bound  by  no  liability.     (269, 272.) 

Mr.  iNOALLfi,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  also  considers  this  practice  injurious. 
It  constitutes  a  sreat  temptation  to  conductors  to  dispose  of  tickets  to  brokers. 
On  account  of  the  abuse  of  round-trip  tickets,  the  granting  of  special  low  rates 
for  excursions  is  considerably  checked.  It  would  be  in  this  special  regard  that 
the  general  public  would  be  benefited  by  abolishing  ticket  brokerage,  rather 
than  in  any  general  lowering  of  the  rates.  Ticket  scalping  cuts  into  the  revenues 
of  railways  very  largely. 

Although  a  few  years  ago  a  number  of  railways  made  it  a  practice  themselves 
to  sell  tickets  to  brokers,  most  of  these  have  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  apparently  not  common.  There  is  complaint  that  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
road still  sells  tickets  to  brokers.  The  railways  themselves,  nevertheless,  if  they 
would  all  agree  to  limit  theii*  tickets  to  single  trains,  could  immediately  checK 
the  practice  of  ticket  scalping.     (293, 294. ) 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Co  wen,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  practice  of  ticket 
brokerage  has  often  been  the  cover  for  many  illegitimate  practices,  although  this 
is  not  necessarily  true  of  the  business  of  the  brokers.  The  railways  formerly 
employed  brokers  during  rate  wars,  but  to  remove  the  connivance  of  tne  railways 
would  not  destroy  the  brokerage  system.  Although  the  prohibition  of  ticket 
scalping  would  probably  not  lower  general  rates,  the  witness  believes  that  there 
are  cases  where  special  low  rates  can  not  be  given  for  fear  of  this  practice.  (309, 
310.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  thinks  that  since  the  railways  are  prohibited 
from  selling  tickets  for  more  than  the  advertised  rates,  they  should  be  protected 
against  sale  below  those  rates  by  others.  Although  brokers  do  some  honest  busi- 
ness, they  could  not  maintain  themselves  except  by  dishonest  practices,  such  as 
altering  the  dates  on  tickets.  To  some  extent  railways  doubtless  connive  with 
brokers  by  furnishing  them  tickets  at  cut  rates.     CS3S,  334. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  or  Railroad  Trackmen,  declares 
that  ticket  brokerage  should  be  abolished  on  account  of  the  unnecessary  losses  to 
railway  earnings  arising  from  the  practice,  which  tend  to  reduce  wages  and  to 
cause  other  evils.     ^768.) 

2.  Jusiiflcation  of  ticket  brokerage, — Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chica^ 
Great  Western  Railway,  declares  tnat,  although  his  view  is  unpopular  with  rail- 
road men,  he  sees  no  reason  why  a  person  who  buys  a  througn  ticket  and  only 
uses  part  of  it  should  not  sell  the  imused  part.  When  it  is  suggested  that  the 
ticket  be  redeemed  by  the  company,  the  reply  is  that  it  is  not  easy  to  find  the 
company's  office  or  to  make  the  arrangement.  To  punish  a  man  for  buying  and 
selling  the  unused  part  of  the  ticket  would  be  outrageous.  The  witness  presumes, 
however,  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  scalpers  is  given  them  directly  by 
the  railroads.    At  any  rate,  legislation  in  the  matter  is  not  desirable.     (457. ) 

8.  12ewedi6«.— Practically  iJl  the  witnesses,  expressly  or  by  implication,  favor 
legislation  prohibiting  ticket  brokerage.  They  mostly  are  willing  to  require  rail- 
ways to  redeem  unused  parts  of  tickets. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  that  the  railway  companies  are  unable  entirely  to 
check  the  scalping  of  tickets.  All  the  different  means  of  identifying  holders  of 
tickets  are  evaded  in  various  ways,  some  of  which  are  specifically  mentioned.  The 
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rail  ways  are  always  willing  to  return  to  the  holders  of  nnosed  parts  of  tickets 
any  amount  not  exceeding  the  fare  which  duly  accmes  for  the  distance  actually 
traversed.  In  fact,  passengers  often  sell  nnused  tickets  for  less  than  the  rulways 
wonld  pay,  although  Mr.  Blanchard  admits  that  they  sometimes  save  tnoney  by 
selling  their  tickets.  The  railways  have  been  seeking  to  reduce  the  opportumties 
for  scalping  by  the  sale  of  limited  tickets  at  reduced  fares.  These  tickets  are 
good  only  on  a  single  day,  and  can  not  well  be  sold. 

The  suggestion  mat  ticket  scalpine  be  checked  by  requiriiu^  the  name  of  every 
man  whobuys  a  ticket  to  be  placed  upon  it  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
great  rush  of  traffic  at  many  ticket  offices.  The  same  difficulty  confronts  the 
proposition  to  have  the  selling  price  printed  on  the  face  of  every  ticket,  with  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  fare  accruing  on  each  coupon,  and  with  the  assurance 
that  any  coupon  will  be  redeemed. 

The  witness  is  not  certain  as  to  the  effect  of  the  purchase  of  a  scalped  ticket 
upon  the  liability  of  the  railroad  for  injury  to  a  passenger.  If  there  were  distinct 
fraud,  as  hj  the  signing  of  a  false  name,  the  rauway  should  probably  be  exempt 
from  liability. 

Commenting  on  the  decision  of  the  court  of  ap:;^eals  of  New  York,  holding  the 
antiscalping  law  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  a  ticket  once  bought  becomes 
the  property  of  the  purchaser,  to  dispose  of  as  he  sees  fit,  Mr.  Blanchard  declares 
that  the  ticket  is  not  the  property  of  the  purchaser,  but  of  the  carrier.  It  is  simply 
an  evidence  of  a  contract  of  transportation,  and  the  railroad  has  the  right  to 
demand  its  surrender  when  the  contract  has  been  fulfilled.  The  railroad,  in  fact, 
could  take  up  the  ticket  when  the  train  first  started.  Freight  bills  of  lading  must 
be  surrendered  to  the  railway  when  the  goods  are  delivered.  No  one  would  think 
of  authorizing  the  scalping  of  freight  bills  as  the  scalping  of  tickets  is  author- 
ized. The  whole  system  of  ticket  brokerage  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness, 
immoral  and  illegal.     (622. 623,  666-671.) 

Mr.  Blanchard  states  that  during  the  recent  hearings  before  the  committees 
of  Congress  on  the  antiscalping  bill,  practically  all  of  the  newspapers,  mercantile 
associations,  railway  officers,  and  railway  commissioners  of  the  country  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Ticket  brokerage  was  defended  by  not  over  8  rail- 
roads, and  was  chiefly  upheld  by  560  brokers.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
only  proper  officers  to  sell  tickets  are  the  duly  chosen  agents  of  railroads.    (621.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  this  practice  is  one  of 
the  most  demoralizing  features  of  railway  business.  He  declares  that  it  has  been 
abolish^  by  law  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  except  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Florida,  and  Indiana. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  that  brokers  deal  largely  in  forged  and  stolen 
tickets.     (227.) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Cyhicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  says  that  the  constant 
effort  of  the  railroads  to  limit  the  use  of  through  tickets  at  reduced  rates  has 
largely  lowered  the  profits  of  ticket  brokers,  although  there  are  special  cases 
of  sacn  low  throngh  rates.  Improved  methods  of  regulating  mileage  books 
have  also  made  it  more  difficnlt  to  transfer  them  through  ticket  brokers.  Thus, 
in  the  Northwestern  States,  a  ** traveler's  permit"  is  issued,  by  which  the  pas- 
senger pays  always  his  local  fare,  but  has  the  amount  entered  in  a  little  book, 
andafter  traveling  2,000  miles,  can  get  from  the  railway  the  difference  between 
what  he  has  paid  and  the  special  2,000-mile  rate.  The  only  business  of  conse 
ouence  left  to  the  broker  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  railways  themselves. 
The  original  practice  of  allowing  brokers  reasonable  commissions  for  selling 
tickets  in  times  of  rate  wars  was  not  especially  injurious,  but  in  many  cases 
the  commissions  offered  are  so  great  that  the  brokers  can  profitably  sell  tickets 
at  less  than  the  open  rates.  The  railroads  are  generally  in  a  position  to  stop 
this  practice.  The  strongest  lines  in  a  group  are  forced  to  follow  the  practices 
adopted  by  the  worst  and  weakest  lines.  The  witness  believes  that  legislation 
by  Congress  and  the  States  on  the  subject  is  desirable.     (469. ) 

Mr.  KEAOAK,  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission,  believes  that  it  should  be 
made  a  penal  offense  to  engage  in  the  business  of  ticket  scalping,  and  perhaps 
even  for  the  purchaser  of  a  single  ticket  to  sell  it  to  another  person.  In  that  case 
the  law,  like  that  in  Texas,  should  provide  that  the  purchaser  who  does  not  use 
a  ticket  can  have  it  redeemed  by  the  railway.  Ticket  scalping  enables  railroads 
themselves  to  underbid  each  other  and  make  discriminations,  and  leads  to  many 
frauds.    (350.) 

Mr.  FiBH  thinks  that  if  statutes  should  require  that  every  ticket  should  be 
stamped  with  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  and  that  an  unused  coupon  should 
be  redeemable  within  30  days  by  railways,  the  practice  of  ticket  scalping  would 
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be  destroyed.  He  does  not  think  that  it  wonld  be  desirable  to  compel  railways  to 
redeem  small  parts  of  tickets  or  coui)on8.     (388,  834.) 

Professor  Johnson  believes  that  the  practice  of  ticket  brokerage  should  be 
done  away  by  law.  The  railways  are  nnable  to  do  this  alone,  especially  becanse 
some  roads  are  always  snre  to  refase  to  cooperate.  In  fact,  the  system  is  often 
employed  as  a  device  for  cutting  rates  in  order  to  get  business,  the  cuts  being 
concealed  in  this  way.  The  losses  which  railways  suffer  by  ticket  brokerage 
undoubtedly  tend  to  reduce  wages.    (00,  61.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  this  practice  offers  a  convenient  way  for  evading  the  law  and  making  dis- 
criminations. Losses  caused  by  it  must  be  made  up  at  the  exx>ense  of  someone. 
Those  who  live  in  large  places  secure  an  advantage  over  others.  Many  brokers 
resort  to  fraudulent  and  criminal  methods — forgery,  counterfeiting,  and  misrep- 
resentation. Employees  are  enticed  to  defraud  the  company  and  altercations 
with  passengers  are  caused.  Oounterfeit  cards  of  membership  in  railway  broth- 
erhoods have  been  sold  by  brokers.    (70.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  has  found 
from  his  own  experience  that  tickets  for  any  considerable  distance  can  always  be 
bought  from  scalpers  for  less  than  the  resnuar  fare.  Such  tickets  have  no  signa- 
ture, and  he  has  known  them  to  be  bougnt  by  scalpers  directly  from  agents  who 
have  quoted  higher  rates  just  before.  He  believes  this  practice,  by  reducing 
railway  profits,  tends  to  keep  down  wages.    (46,  53.) 

Mr.  YANLANDINGHAM  favors  a  law  prohibitmg  ticket  scalping.    (214.) 

IX.  QENBRAL  LSOISLATION  CONCERNINO  RAIL  WATS. 

A  PiizidplM  of  legialation  generalhr.— 1.  Public  character  of  raUtotxys.— The  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  who  testified  before  the  Industrial 
Commission  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  control  over  railway  rates  and 
over  pooling  agreements,  as  well  as  the  requirement  of  publicity  of  railway 
affairs,  is  thoroughly  justified  by  the  public  character  of  railway  services.  Mr. 
Knapp  declares  that  various  practices,  discriminations,  etc.,  among  railways 
might  perhaps  be  justified  if  only  the  private  financial  interests  of  the  railways 
were  to  be  considered.  But  where  the  public  interest  is  concerned  such  practices 
must  cease.  The  impossibility  of  effective  competition  among  railways,  together 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  services,  renders  them  public  agencies.  The 
passenger  makes  use  of  the  railway  rather  by  virtue  of  his  political  rights  than 
by  contract.  The  passenger  ticket  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  receipt  than 
evidence  of  a  bargain.  Mr.  Clements  also  insists  that  if  the  public  has  any  rights 
at  all  with  regard  to  railways  it  has  absolute  right  to  inspect  and  control  them, 
subject  only  to  the  limitation  that  property  shall  not  be  confiscated  or  taken 
without  due  process  of  law.    (Knapp,  135, 139, 140;  Clements,  159.) 

Other  witnesses  often  refer  incidentally  to  the  public  character  of  railways  as 
justifying  various  regulations. 

2.  Claim  ofraUwaya  to  fair  treatment, — Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of 
the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  says  that  cities,  States,  and  the  General  Govemment 
at  first  granted  all  sorts  of  privileges  and  advantages  to  railways,  but  that  after- 
wards the  attitude  of  the  public  changed  to  one  of  opposition.  Most  of  the  rail- 
ways first  constructed  sought  to  connect  important  objective  points.  Their  local 
traffic  was  inadequate,  and  they  had  to  wait  for  a  long  time  before  the  slow  devel- 
opment of  the  territory  traversed  made  them  profitable.  Many  of  the  roads 
defaulted  in  their  interest  payments  and  were  reorganized.  There  has  been  a 
steady  decrease  in  charges  and  a  steady  improvement  in  service;  but  in  spite  of 
that  fact  public  appreciation  of  the  railway  service  has  lessened,  and  legislators 
have  been  inclinea  to  increase  restrictions  of  all  sorts.  The  railways  have  sought 
to  obtain  legitimate  protection  in  exchange  for  their  services  and  in  view  of  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  them,  but  they  are  met  with  constant  opposition.  (624, 
625.J 

Mr.  Ino alls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  three  interests 
must  be  considered  in  attempting  regulation:  (1)  The  property  must  be  kept  up 
in  satisfactory  condition  so  that  passengers  can  be  carried  with  safety  and  dis- 
patch and  the  freight  handled  regularly  and  promptly.  (2)  The  employees  must 
be  paid  promptly  and  fairly  and  their  interests  protected.  If  the  revenues  are 
insufficient  to  pay  fair  wages,  the  character  of  the  service  is  injured  and  safety 
and  proper  transportation  lessened.  (8)  Patrons  must  be  served  at  a  cost  as 
reasonable  as  is  consistent  with  the  previous  requirements  and  with  a  fair  return 
to  the  investors  on  their  propefrty. 

When  railways  were  first  established  the  investment  was  a  hazardous  one; 
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securities  were  issaecl  with  little  regard  to  values,  and  in  many  cases  were  after- 
wards wiped  out  by  foreclosure.  Tne  new  owners  of  the  reorganized  companies 
endeavored  to  earn  an  income  in  any  possible  way.  This  caused  public  dissatis- 
faction, and  the  courts  finally  held  that  the  railways  were  public  servants,  subject 
to  control  over  their  rates,  provided  a  fair  revenue  be  left  for  the  capital  invested. 
Many  States  appointed  commissions,  and  some  endeavored  to  fix  charp:es  abso- 
lutely by  law.    The  latter  practice  has  been  largelv  abandoned  as  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Ingalls  believes  that  the  public  character  of  railways  thoroughly  justifies 
any  necessary  regulation.  They  are  quasi-public  corporations  and  should  be  man- 
aged to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  and  esx)ecially  with  their  thorough  knowl- 
edge. But  the  chief  legislation  which  the  witness  considers  necessary  is  the 
legalization  of  pooling  in  order  to  prevent  the  existing  rate  cutting  and  mscrimi- 
nations.     (285,  286,  297.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  that  the  railroads  are  entitled,  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  to  ask  that 
one  of  the  following  courses  be  pursued: 

1.  Remove  the  restrictions  and  turn  the  roads  loose. 

2.  Accord  them  that  protection  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

3.  Buy  them. 

If  a  railroad  is  a  private  corporation  solely,  the  Gk)vemment  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  its  bi^iness;  if  it  is  a  public  or  a  quasi-public  institution,  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  protect  its  interests.  The  attitude  of  the  American  people 
toward  the  railroaois  is  grossly  unfair  and  even  dishonest.  The  railroads  have 
restrictions  without  protection.     (594,  595. ) 

Mr.  Ripley  says  that  the  state  has  not  assumed  in  this  country  to  regulate  the 
price  of  any  commodity  except  railroad  transportation.  If  the  revenues  of  a 
private  corx>oration  are  limited  b^  law  the  state  owes  that  corporation  protection. 
That  is,  the  Ghovemment  has  no  right,  while  it  limits  the  charges  of  the  railroads, 
at  the  same  time  to  forbid  them  to  adopt  reasonable  methods  for  maintaining  fair 
rates.  Nothing  more  than  the  opportunity  to  maintain  fair  and  reasonable  rates 
has  ever  been  asked  by  the  roads.  The  roads  mig^ht  well  ask  for  more  than  the 
mere  permission  to  pool— for  instance,  laws  prohibiting  the  building  of  unnecessary 
roads  and  confirming  each  existing  line  in  the  sole  occupancy  of  its  territory.    (594. ) 

B.  Working  of  intantato-oommeroe  aot — ^Mr.  Blanch ard  declares  that  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  has  been  effective  in  protecting  the  public  and  has  been  unjust  to 
railways.  He  attributes  its  chief  failure  to  the  prohibition  of  pooling.  The 
exclusion  of  the  water  carriers  from  the  application  of  the  law  has  been  unfair 
to  the  railways.  The  law  did  not  foster  narmon^  between  the  Qovemment 
officers  and  the  caniers.  It  has  failed  to  prevent  discriminations,  in  spite  of  its 
severe  penalties,  because,  preventing  poohng,  it  has  not  enlisted  the  interests  of 
the  carriers.  Nevertheless,  the  act  has  been  beneficial  in  securing  greater  pub- 
licitv  of  rates,  in  checking  open  rate  wars,  in  more  fairly  adjusting  lon^  and  snort 
haul  rates,  and  in  its  educational  effect  upon  the  railways  and  pubhc  opinion. 
(657,658.) 

Mr.  Spencer  thinks  that  the  commission  has  already  accomplished  much  good 
in  requiring  publicity  of  rates,  in  systematizing  accounts  ana  records,  and,  tc»  a 
less  extent,  in  prosecuting  violations  of  the  law.  Its  powers  in  t^s  last  regard 
should  be  increased.    (282,  288.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  that  almost  inva- 
riably his  own  road  complies  with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  he  believes  that  most  railways  do  the  same.  The  commission,  in 
fact,  usually  agrees  with  the  position  taken,  at  least  by  his  own  railway.  If  not, 
publicity  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion  are  enough  to  enforce  the  commis- 
sion's orders.    (286, 287.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  declares  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  very  few  complaints  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates.  Most  shippers  are  pow- 
erful enough  to  look  after  their  own  interests.  The  chief  value,  moreover,  of  a 
commission  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  that  it  brings  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  railwavs.  Most  of  the  important  work  of  the  commis- 
sion is  done  without  technical  litigation.  In  95  cases  out  of  100  the  railways 
comply  with  suggestions  of  the  commission.    (814,  815. ) 

Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  as  yet  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  scarcely  i)08se88ed  power  to 
accomplish  anything  except  to  collect  statistics.  It  has  had  a  beneficial  moral 
effect,  out  should  be  given  much  greater  power.  In  this  way  its  services  might 
become  of  great  value  to  the  country,  the  railroads,  and  the  employees.  The  wit- 
ness would  not  favor,  however,  giving  the  commission  power  to  settle  disputes 
between  employees  and  railways.    (94.) 
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Mr.  KiNDEL,  a  mannfactnrer,  of  Denver,  thinks  that  the  interstate-commerce 
act  at  present  is  a  mere  farce.  The  long  and  short  hanl  feature  seems  to  him  the 
most  important  part  of  the  law,  and  this  is  practically  not  canned  out  at  all. 
The  witness  thinks  that  the  amendments  proposed  in  the  Cullom  bill,  in  the  Fifty- 
fifth  Ck)ngress,  would  meet  the  needs  of  the  case  for  the  most  part.     (^61.) 

Other  opinions  as  to  the  working  of  the  present  act  appear  in  connection  with 
argpinients  as  to  proposed  changes. 

C.  General  amendme&te  propoeed  to  intentate-oommeroe  aet — Mr.  Vanlandinoham, 
commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  traffic  bureau,  recommends  the  following  changes 
in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce: 

1.  The  findings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  binding 
within  80  days  and  enforceable  at  law  unless  upon  appeal  to  the  courts  they  are 
found  to  be  unjust.  The  conmiission  should  not  nave  the  authority  to  tix  rates  gen- 
erally, but  should  be  authorized  to  order  reduction  of  rates  found  to  be  exorbitant, 
and  to  determine  the  relation  of  rates  as  between  localities  and  commodities. 

2.  Absolute  publicity  should  be  required  regarding  all  rates  or  regulations 
affecting  transi)ortation,  whether  in  domestic  or  export  and  import  traffic.  The 
railways  at  present  hold  that  they  are  not  required  to  publish  their  export  rates. 
Railways  should  also  be  reauired,to  furnish  to  shippers,  boards  of  trade,  etc.,  on 
request,  copies  of  all  tariffs  xhat  affect  such  shippers  or  members  of  such  organi- 
zaraons,  whether  such  tariffs  apply  directly  to  the  locality  or  to  rival  localities.  At 
present  men  who  are  not  posted  do  not  know  how  to  get  information  as  to  tariffs. 

8.  All  traffic  moving  by  rail,  or  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  water,  including 
exi)ort  and  import  traffic,  should  be  subject  to  the  interstate-commerce  act, 
the  proportion  of  rates  accruing  to  the  inland  carrier  being  subject  to  the  same 
control  as  purely  domestic  traflSc. 

4.  Railways  snould  be  prohibited  from  making  lower  rates  on  grain  to  the  sea- 
board for  exjwrt  than  on  flour  or  grain  products  for  export. 

5.  The  penalty  of  imprisonment  against  persons  who  payor  accept  less  than  the 
published  tariff  rates,  except  shippers  who  obtain  lower  rates  by  fraudulent  mis- 
representation, should  be  repealed.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  secure  testimony. 
Moreover,  the  imprisonment  clause,  as  regards  officers  and  agents  of  railroads, 
should  be  abolished,  since  railway,  men  will  not  furnish  testimonyag^inst  others 
so  long  as  it  remains.  There  should  be  substituted  fines  against  the  companies 
themselves  primarily,  and  also  against  their  officers,  those  against  the  companies 
being  not  less  than  $5,000,  or  double  the  revenue  receied  by  the  company  at 
unlawful  rates,  where  this  is  ^eater  than  |5,000. 

6.  Railways  should  be  permitted  to  agree  upon  reasonable  rates  and  to  maintain 
voluntary  associations  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of  such  rates,  the 
compilation  of  statistics,  and  the  transaction  of  other  joint  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  i)ooling  is  not  necessary  or  desirable.  Agreements  of  this  nature  should  be 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  subject  to  its  control. 

7.  There  should  be  no  change  requiring  longer  notice  as  to  reduction  or  advance 
in  tariffs  than  is  required  at  present. 

8.  Ticket  scalping  should  be  prohibited. 

9.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  required  to  render  its  deci- 
sions not  later  than  90  days  after  the  close  of  testimony,  unless  longer  time  is 
given  by  mutual  consent. 

10.  If  it  were  possible  to  require  the  various  States  to  repeal  all  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  act  to  reflate  commerce,  and  to  adopt  it  as  law  for  intrastate  business, 
or  if  it  were  possible  to  transfer  tlae  entire  control  of  commerce  to  the  Federal 
Gk)vemment,  such  changes  would  be  desirable.     (212-214.) 

Mr.  Blanch ARD,  while  opposing  most  of  the  suggested  extensions  ot  the  power 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  willing  somewhat  to  increase  its  pre- 
rogatives. He  thinks  that  proposed  amendments  to  the  act  should  be  made  only 
after  conference  between  the  various  interests  involved.  Railways  should  be  con- 
sulted as  well  as  shippers  and  the  general  public.  The  public  certainly  has  an 
interest  in  railway  affairs  which  justifies  regulation,  but  the  rights  of  railways 
should  also  be  protected.  The  work  of  the  commission  has  hitnerto  been  very 
beneficial,  especially  by  correcting  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  both  the 
railways  and  the  public,  increasing  knowledge  on  both  sides.  The  railways  have 
usually  been  inclined  to  follow  tne  suggestions  made.  The  requirement  of  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts  has  doubtless  been  beneficial.  An  amendment  to  the 
law  should  provide  for  more  frequent  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  railways,  in  which  perhaps  interested  shippers  might 
also  participate. 

The  conmiission  should  be  enlarged  to  seven  members,  especisJly  in  view  of 
the  increased  railway  business  of  the  country.    Some,  at  least,  of  these  member^ 
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shonld  be  railway  men.  It  is  as  absurd  to  constitute  a  railway  commission  with 
a  provision  that  no  member  shall  own  a  share  of  railway  stock  as  it  wonld  be  to 
exclndearmy  officers  from  membership  in  a  committee  concerning  coast  defenses. 
The  interests  and  the  opinions  of  the  railways  wonld  thus  be  brought  into  touch 
wi1±i  the  commission.  It  would  be  possible  to  find  railway  officers  who  would  be 
impartial.  The  people  trust  their  ^nators  and  Representatives  to  legislate  con- 
cerning industrial  interests  and  do  not  prohibit  them  from  holding  stocks  or  act- 
ingas  officers  of  corporations. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  provide  for  greater  publicity  by 
issuing  at  least  every  month  a  bulletin  stating  all  the  complaints  coming  before  it. 
These  statements  should  be  in  impersonal  form,  naming  only  the  points  and  rates 
complained  of,  and  not  naming  the  railways  or  the  complainants.  This  would 
have  a  very  desirable  effect  upon  public  opinion  and  would  tend  to  make  the  rail- 
ways more  conservative  and  careful  in  conforming  to  law.     (664, 665, 678, 679.) 

Messrs.  Proutt  and  Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  agree 
in  believing  tiiat  its  power  should  be  increased  if  effective  regulation  of  railway 
rates  is  to  be  securea.  Especially  if  the  railways  are  to  be  given  the  right  to 
pool,  the  commission  or  some  similar  authority  must  be  given  thorough  control 
over  pooling  contracts.  Inspection  of  books  by  representatives  of  the  commission 
is  especially  advocated,  as  well  as  the  power  to  fix  through  rates,  which  is  now 
entirely  denied.     (150, 155, 158, 161.) 

Mr.  Gallagher  would  provide  uniform  classification,  with  Government  super- 
vision, in  the  belief  that  it  would  do  away  with  rate  cutting  in  many  cases  where 
classification  is  now  changed  to  produce  a  cut  rate.  He  would  have  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  empowered  to  enforce  its  rulings,  the  rulings  to 
stand  until  reversed  by  the  courts.  He  would  introduce  Government  inspection 
of  railroad  accounts,  bringing  the  records  of  the  roads  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Treasury  Depiurtment,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  an  internal-revenue  tax, 
which  the  shipx>er,  if  necessary,  might  pay.  He  would  punish  infractions  of  the 
law  with  fines,  and  not  with  imprisonment;  he  thinks  we  should  get  conviction 
quicker  by  releasing  the  shipper,  unless  he  can  be  shown  to  be  a  party  to  the 
nrand.  He  is  not  clear  whetner  tiie  words  **  under  substantially  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions  "  should  be  eliminated  from  the  long  and  short  haul  clause. 
(547.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  would  permit  the  railroad  comjMmies  to  make  rates  in  the  first 
instance,  but  would  give  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  authority  to  revise 
rates,  and  to  enforce  their  decisions.  He  would  also  have  the  books  of  railroad 
companies  examined  by  Gh>vemment  examiners.  Mr.  Dickinson  was  formerly  of 
opinion  that  unrestricted  competition  wonld  give  the  best  railroad  service,  but 
has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  railroads  should  be  placed  under  gov- 
ernmental control.  He  believes  that  there  is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment  in 
his  State,  Wisconsin,  in  favor  of  (Government  control  and  of  the  increase  of  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  has  been  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  other  remedy  for  the  existing  troubles  in  transportation, 
and  that  the  raOroads  themselves,  as  well  as  the  public,  would  be  benefited  by  a 
control  outside  of  themselves.     (540,  552.) 

Business  within  States. — ^Mr.  Morton  declares  that  Federal  regulation  of  rail- 
ways can  never  be  entirely  satisfactory  until  Congress  has  power  to  regulate 
business  within  the  States,  as  well  as  interstate  traffic.  Rates  within  the  State 
are  intimately  related  to  the  interstate  rates.  For  instance,  rates  from  St.  Louis 
to  Kansas  City,  entirely  within  Missouri,  are  and  must  be  on  the  basis  of  rates 
from  Chica^  to  Kansas  City.  Discriminations  in  favor  of  individuals  are  often 
made  on  shipments  within  a  State,  there  being  no  law  against  them,  and  this 
affects  interstate  traffic  also.  Many  shipments  entirely  within  a  State  are  really 
only  the  beginning  of  shipments  of  an  interstate  nature.  State  railroad  commis- 
sions often  take  action  wnich  practically  nullifies  orders  issued  by  the  Interstate 
Commeroe  Commission.  Thus,  in  Texas  particularly,  the  State  commission  is 
inclined  to  regulate  rates  so  as  to  confine  business  as  far  as  possible  to  the  State 
and  its  citizens;  ''they  are  States*  rights  people."  In  Iowa  and  Nebraska  some- 
what the  same  tendency  exists.  The  witness  would  be  inclined  to  favor  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  giving  Congress  power  over  all  railroad  business.  (492, 501 , 
502.) 

Tdegfraj)h  and  express  companies,— Mr.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  sees  no  reason  why  express  companies  could  not  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  although  he  believes  there  are 
few  complaints  against  them.  The  control  of  telegraph  companies,  he  thinks, 
would  more  appropriately  be  given  to  the  Post-Office  Department.    (152. ) 
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B.  PropoMl  to  give  ftnal  power  over  rates  to  Intexttate  Commeroe  Commiwion. — This 
proposition  takes  the  form  of  giving  the  commission  power  either  to  fix  all  rates 
finally  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  fix  them  on  complaint,  without  appeal.  The  t'wo 
forms  can  not  always  be  distinguished  in  the  discussions. 

1.  Advocated.— Mr,  Reagan,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas, 
believes  that  the  biterstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  make 
and  maintain  freight  and  passenger  rates  as  regards  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  that  the  States  should  similarly  regulate  State  traffic.  He  considers 
this  entirely  practicable,  even  with  the  present  number  of  employees  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  in  view  of  the  exx>erience  of  the  Texas  railroad 
commission.  The  decisions  of  the  commission  should  be  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  on  questions  of  law  only,  not  on  questions  of  fact. 

Mr.  Reagan  also  believes  that  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
power  to  reduce  rates,  even  if  it  could  not  fix  them  generally,  would  go  far 
towa^  remedying  existing  evils.  He  believes  also  that  the  commission  has  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge.  The  Texas  railroad  commission  exercises  abso- 
lute control  as  regards  shipments  within  the  State,  shipments  from  without  the 
State  to  iwints  vnthin  the  State  being  out  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  deciding  as  to 
the  justice  of  rates  the  Texas  commission  is  forced  for  the  most  part  to  con- 
sider only  the  earning  capacity  and  expenses  of  the  railroads  as  regards  their 
State  traffic.  Many  considerations  affecting  the  profits  and  character  of  the  busi- 
ness must  necessarily  be  disregarded  on  account  of  the  excessive  complexity  and 
detail.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  science  in  rate  making.  Rates  must  be  on  the  basis 
of  exx)erience  from  day  to  day.  Uniform  rates  on  all  classes  of  goods,  for 
example,  are  out  of  the  (juestion.  In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  all  theo- 
retical conditions  affecting  railway  traffic,  but  the  actual  working  of  rates  can 
be  studied  by  experience.  Nevertheless,  the  reports  of  the  Texas  railroad  com- 
mission do  show  statistically  many  of  the  controlling  influences  entering  into  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  questions  growing  out  of  competition  are  also  con- 
sidered in  fixing  rates.     (339, 345, 346. ) 

Mr.  WOFFINDIN,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  East-Bound  Freight  Committee, 
thinks  that  a  reasonable  rate  fixed  by  the  Government  might  benefit  the  strong 
roads  and  protect  them  against  weaker  roads  who  might  be  undertaldug  to  reduce 
their  proportionate  expense  of  operation  by  cutting  rates  and  so  increasing  their 
tonnage.  He  sees  no  objection  to  covemmental  fixing  of  rates,  provided  the  rate 
is  made  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  roads  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  the 
public.  He  has  no  reason  to  suppose  tnat  the  action  of  Congress  would  not  be 
reasonable  on  both  sides,  and  he  lias  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  facts  were 
properly  placed  before  a  board  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their 
action  would  be  reasonable.  His  experience  is  that  the  commission  has  always 
been  patient  in  hearing  both  sides.  He  thinks  the  reputable  roads  would  be  glad 
of  anything  that  would  insure  them  stable,  and  at  the  same  time  reasonable, 
rates.  There  would  have  tp  be  some  power  to  arbitrate  between  the  roads  and 
the  public,  and  he  does  not  see  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
not  be  as  able  to  make  a  proper  decision  as  any  other  body.     (566,  567.) 

Mr.  Clements,  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  practicable  for  the  commission  to  have  absolute  responsibility  for 
establishing  freight  rates  throughout  the  entire  country,  but  a  body  of  experts 
could  be  appointed  temporarily  to  revise  existing  tariflfs  and  classifications  with 
very  benencial  results.  The  rates  then  establish^  could  be  revised  and  corrected 
from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  experience. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ought  to  have  power  not  simply  to 
decide  that  a  particular  rate  is  unjust,  but  to  prescribe  a  rate  which  shaU  be  in 
force  until  conditions  change.  The  commission  formerly  held  that  it  had  such 
authority  to  fix  rates  for  the  future,  and  frequently  did  so;  but  the  courts  after- 
wards decided  that  it  had  no  such  authority.  Virtually  the  commission  has  been 
deprived  of  almost  all  the  power  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  possess. 
(155, 158, 161.) 

Mr.  Kennard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  thinks  that  many  existing 
difficulties  concerning  freight  rates  and  classification  would  be  remedied  by 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  revise  tariffs.  The  witness 
thinks  that  the  action  of  the  railways  in  making  classifications,  especially,  is 
exceedingly  arbitrary.     (367.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  grand  cnief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trackmen,  and  Mr. 
RoNEMUS,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  think  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  power  to  determine  freight  and 
passenger  rates  on  all  interstate  roads.    It  should  consider  the  actxiQkl  inyeotioeut 
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in  the  roads  and  should  fix  the  rates  hi^h  enooffh  to  let  reasonable  wages  and 
other  expenses  be  i>aid  and  a  reasonable  dividend  be  earned.    (767, 771 . ) 

2.  Deprecated  or  criticised.— Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association,  opposes  strongly  the  projxxsed  extensions  of  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  declares  that  the  proposal  thiat  it  shall  fix 
rates,  either  directly,  in  the  first  instance,  or  hj  revising  and  changing  them  with 
conclusive  authority,  is  a  proposal  to  place  legislative  i)Owers  in  the  hands  of  the 
commission,  and  that  it  should  not  possess  at  the  same  time  legislative,  judicial, 
and  administrative  powers.  The  enormous  complexity  of  rate  problems  makes  it 
out  of  the  question  for  a  small  bod^  of  unskilled  men  to  determine  them. 
Review  by  the  courts  would  be  insufficient  protection  to  the  railways.  In  fact, 
the  only  case  where  the  courts  would  be  inclined  to  overturn  the  findings  of  .the 
commission  would  be  where  the  railway  was  shown  to  be  operating  at  a  loss,  and 
thus  deprived  of  its  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  system  in  England,  which  is  often  apx)ealed  to  as  justifying  added  powers 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  reidly  gives  the  railway  and  canal  com- 
mission only  judicial  powers  to  act  in  case  of  complaint.  So  far  as  rates  are 
fixed  by  Gk>vemment  they  are  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  procedure  is 
▼erjr  careful.  The  carriers  are  rec^^uired  to  transmit  to  the  board  of  trade — ^an 
entirely  different  body  from  the  railway  and  canal  commission— their  classifica- 
tioiis  and  schedules  of  rates.  The  board  must  hear  all  parties,  and  then,  if  it 
agrees  with  the  railways  as  to  the  pioixxsed  schedules,  or  if  it  frames  others  for 
itself,  embraces  them  in  a  ' '  {nrovisional  order  "  to  be  transmitted  to  Parliament  as 
a  bill.  In  Parliament,  if  there  be  any  objections  to  the  bill,  it  is  carefully  consid- 
ered by  a  select  committee,  and  the  rates  only  become  binding  after  adoption  by 
Parliament.  The  power  to  fix  rates  is  certainly  a  legislative  one,  and  it  is  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  our  principle  of  the  division  of  powers  to  give  that  authority 
to  an  administrative  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  especially 
if  it  be  also  given  judicial  power  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  claim  that  if  the  commission  were  Kiven  power  to  fix  rates  it  would  merely 
act  in  case  of  complaint  in  changing  and  revising  the  rates,  is  scarcely  upheld 
by  the  previous  attempted  acts  of  the  commission.  At  present  it  has,  under  the 
law,  no  power  to  make  rates  at  all,  and  yet  it  at  one  time  attempted  to  fix  the 
rates  on  all  classes  of  commodities  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  points  in  four 
Southern  States,  virtually  affecting  all  the  rates  to  the  South.  The  power  to 
change  a  rate  is  virtually  the  power  to  fix  rates.    (661-665, 675^ 

Mr.  BiPLBT,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Com- 
pany, says  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  if  all  rates  were  enforced  as 
published,  but  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  intrust  the  fixing  of  rates  to  any 
governmental  body.  Conditions  viury  so  rapidly  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  in  the  rates,  llie  business  is  a  sensitive  one,  and  the  same 
reasons  exist  for  quick  action  in  the  changing  of  rates  that  exist  in  the  selling  of 
merchandise.  Chan^^es  should  be  made  honestly  and  publicly.  It  would  not  be 
possible,  however,  to  intrust  the  matter  to  anybody  many  miles  away.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  might  have  power  to  pass  on  the  rate  after  it  is  fixed. 
At  any  rate,  that  would  be  better  than  the  conditions  we  have  now.  It  is  a  power 
that  might  be  subject  to  very  ^eat  abuse,  and  it  is  a  larger  power  than  is  wielded 
by  the  President,  or  anybody  m  the  United  States.     (596,  597.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
declares  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  letting  the  Government  fix  the  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  for  railways  unless  it  at  the  same  time  fixes  the  prices  of  railway 
supplies,  wages,  and  other  elements  of  cost.  He  is  willing  that  the  Interstate 
C<nnmerce  Commission  should  revise  rates  on  complaint,  and  apparently  that  its 
decision  should  stand  until  reversed  by  the  courts.  He  thinks  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coiamission  generally  have  been  wise 
and  beneficial,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  railroads,  and  that  the  railroads  have 
usually  followed  its  suggestions.  The  commission  should  have  power  to  declare 
ratee  unreasonab^  low  as  well  as  um*easonably  high.  A  low  rate  is  often  made 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  business  illegitimately,  to  the  injury  of  some  par- 
ticular mdustry  or  locality.  One  of  greatest  difficulties  met  by  railroads  is  to  fix 
iustly  the  relative  rates  from  competing  markets.  There  should  be  some  tribunal, 
such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  final  power  to  settle  disputes 
as  to  differentials  and  similar  questions.     (492, 495, 496. ) 

Mr.  Spencbb  does  not  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
be  able  to  adjust  railway  rates  throughout  the  United  States.  The  problem  is 
too  Uurge.  luites  can  not  be  fixed  arbitrarily,  but  must  be  determined  by  experi- 
ence on  the  basis  of  the  constant  friction  of  commerce  and  competition,  wnich 
only  the  raUway  officers  can  understand.     (282.) 
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Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  says  it  would  be  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  task  for  five  men  to  fix  rates  gen- 
erally for  all  traffic.     (314, 315.) 

Mr.  Newgomb,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  would  favor  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  rates,  but  he  believes 
that  in  each  case  careful  investigation  should  be  maide,  since  many  causes  affect 
the  justice  of  rates.  Blanket  orders  covering  a  large  number  of  rates  and  topics 
should  be  avoided,     (99.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  York  Central,  would  be  willing  to  give  the  com- 
mission supervisory  power  over  pooling  contracts,  and  with  uie  commission  as 
now  constituted  would  be  willing  to  suomit  to  it  questions  as  to  the  relativity  of 
rates  between  commodities  and  localities.  But  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
commission  to  fix  rates  generally,  the  matter  is  so  complex  ana  the  country  so 
large.  Nor  would  it  be  entirely  safe  to  give  the  commission  absolute  power  to 
reduce  rates  fixed,  by  railways.  Railways  must  sell  their  transportation  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  the  difficulties  of  securing  entirely  just  rates  are  very  great. 
The  witness  admits,  however,  the  possession  or  public  franchises  by  the  railways 
and  their  quasi-public  character,  and  declares  that  the  railways  are  willing  to 
accei)t  reasonable  regulations.  He  does  not  think  railways  would  object  if  the 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  go  into  immediate  effect 
until  overruled  by  the  courts  on  appeal.     (236, 237, 239. ) 

Mr.  Bird,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  thinks  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  have  greater  power.  At  any  rate,  when  its 
decisions  are  appealed  to  the  courts,  the  trial  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  testi- 
mony before  the  commission,  unless  some  new  issue  has  been  raised.  But  to  give 
the  commission  general  power  to  make  rates  would  defeat  itself.  It  would  be 
entirely  incompetent  to  handle  such  an  enormous  task.     (479.) 

Mr.  Kelley,  freight  commissioner  of  the  Trades  heskgne  of  Philadelphia,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  pow^ers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be 
enlarged  by  giving  it  control  of  the  classification  of  freight,  of  x>ooling,  and  of 
rates.  He  would  not  allow  it  absolutely  to  fix  rates,  but  would  limit  its  power  to 
that  of  revision;  but  if  the  commission  declares  rates  or  pooling  contracts 
unreasonable,  they  should  not  go  into  force  until  upheld  by  a  judicial  body.  The 
membership  and  opinions  of  the  commission  are  constantly  changing,  and  ^though 
thev  have  greater  technical  knowledge  than  the  courts,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
make  their  decision  final.     (190-192.) 

Mr.  Carter  thinks  that  the  railroad  comx>any  should  be  permitted  to  arrange 
its  rates,  subject  to  reasonable  restrictions.  They  should  be  fairly  remunerative. 
They  should  be  such  that  all  shippers  over  the  line  might  have  the  advantages 
that  the  largest  businesses  have  to-day.  The  great  trouble  to-day  is  the  prefer- 
ences that  are  given.  The  Interstate'  Ommerce  Commission  should  have  the 
power  of  revising  rates.     (585.) 

S.  Propotal  to  make  ordera  of  CommiBsioii  binding  pending  appeal.— Adtx)eaf6d.~lt  is 
the  opinion  of  many  witnesses  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comiiii^ion  should 
be  given  i)ower  to  enforce  its  own  orders,  and  that  they  should  be  operative  pend- 
ing appeal  to  the  courts.  This  is  especially  urged  by  members  of  the  commission 
itself. 

Mr.  Clements,  in  particular,  urges  that  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  should  be  operative  and  binding  until  reversed  by  some  court 
of  higher  authority.  At -present  the  railways  can  simply  disregard  any  action  of 
the  commission,  and  the  burden  is  upon  the  commission  to  bring  suit  and  have 
its  order  enforced  by  the  courts.  The  matter  is  taken  up  practically  de  novo  in 
the  Federal  circuit  court,  and  may  then  be  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of 
apx>eals,  and  thence  to  the  Supreme  (5ourt.  In  the  meantime  three  or  five  or  seven 
years  may  have  passed,  while  the  rates  complained  of  have  been  in  dail^  continu- 
ous operation,  and  the  evil  effects,  for  which  immediate  remedy  was  desired,  have 
been  continuing.  Often,  in  fact,  by  the  time  a  decision  is  rendered  it  is  no  longer 
of  any  use.  Nor  is  the  possibility  of  obtaining  damages  for  the  injury  which  has 
occurred  by  any  means  a  sufficient  remedy.     (155, 156, 158, 161.) 

Mr.  Moselet,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  declares  that 
experience  has  shown  the  need  of  further  powers  to  secure  effective  administration 
of  the  interstate-commerce  act.  The  act  requires  that  all  rates  shall  be  reasona- 
ble and  just,  but  the  Supreme  Court  in  1897  decided  that  the  commission  was  not 
authorized  to  prescribe  rates  for  future  observance,  but  only  to  condemn  rates 
already  existing  and  complained  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  has  recovered  a 
cent  from  the  carriers  on  account  of  unreasonable  rates,  because  of  the  large 
expense  of  litigation  and  because  a  person  who  pays  excessive  rates  often  shifts  the 
burden  on  the  consumer,  and  has  uttle  motive  to  bring  suit.    If  carriers  fail  to 
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oomplj  wiA  ovifiirs  of  the  commission  snit  mnst  be  brought,  and  the  average  time 
necessary  to  secure  a  final  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  nas  been  4  years.  In  the 
case  of  discrimination  it  ia  held  that  the  railway  can  not  be  prosecuted  unless 
someone  has  paid  the  higher  rate.  The  published  rates  may  be  so  high  that  no 
one  ever  uses  them,  as  was  the  case  with  the  rates  on  cattle  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  where  the  shipping  was  entirely  controlled  by  a  monopoly. 
The  commission  should  be  authorized  to  piake  its  orders  as  to  rates  effective  until 
the  carrier  shows  them  to  be  unlawful  before  a  court.    (41, 43. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture,  thinks 
the  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  give  practical  finality  to  the  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  At  present,  where  railways  refuse  to  obey 
orders,  the  commission  is  forced  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  courts,  which  maintain 
that  tiiey  have  a  right  to  hear  the  case  practically  as  a  new  one,  so  that  it  is  almost 
imi>068iDle  to  g^t  the  commission's  decrees  enforced.  The  courts  are  not  experts, 
as  the  commissioners  are,  in  matters  of  transportation.  The  power  of  the  com- 
mission over  freight  rates  should  be  final,  although  it  should  be  ezerdsed  with 
great  care.  The  courts  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  matters  back  to  the 
commission  for  further  consideration.    (108, 104.) 

Mr.  Bacon,  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade,  says  that  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-conmierce  law  and  has  watched  its 
workinfi:.  He  thinks  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  strengthened.  It  should  be  permitted  to  revise  rates  in  particular  cases 
and  its  orders  £ould  go  into  effect  pending  appeal  to  the  courts,  since  otherwise 
tiie  railways,  as  at  present,  could  delay  cases  almost  indefinitely.  The  courts 
should  pass  only  upon  the  law  and  not  on  the  facts,  since  the  commission,  being 
an  expert  body,  is  better  able  to  judge,  tiiese.  There  would  be  no  danger  m 
ultimate  injustice  of  the  orders,  since  rates  which  are  practically  confiscatory  are 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  in jurjr  to  the  railroads  pending 
a  decision  would  be  much  less  than  that  to  the  pubhc  when  unjust  rates  are 
continued  pending  a  decision.  The  practice  of  fixm^  maximum  and  minimum 
rates  to  be  applied  in  general  sections  all  over  the  entire  country  is  not  desirable, 
on  account  of  the  differences  in  conditions  in  different  cases.    (419-428. ) 

Mr.  Saqeb,  of  the  Northern  Milling  Company,  Chicago,  says  that  the  millers 
generally  favor  giving  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Commission  power  to  effectively 
carry  out  its  orders,  especially  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  milling  industry 
against  existing  discriminations.    (450,  454.) 

Mr.  Vanlandinohah,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau,  declares  that  if  officers  of 
freight  bureaus  and  large  shippers  find  it  impossible  to  get  redress  of  grievances 
from  railway  companies  themselves  they  seldom  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  since  it  is  practically  i)owerles8  to  remedy  existing  evils.  He 
recommends  the  granting  of  power  to  the  commission  to  enforce  its  decisions 
unless  on  appeal  to  the  courts  they  be  proved  unjust,  although  he  would  not  give 
the  commission  power  to  fix  rates  generaUy ,  but  only  to  act  on  complaints.    ^212.) 

Mr.  DousMAN,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  believes  there  should  be  a  uniform 
classification  established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  rates 
should  be  allowed  to  vary  in  different  sections  upon  the  same  classification,  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  commission's  deci- 
sion should  be  subject  to  review  by  the  courts,  but  should  be  operative  until 
proved  unjust.  The  power  of  injunction  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  from  the 
courts  as  regards  rates  fixed  by  the  commission.  Delay  would  not  necessarily 
result  from  tnis,  since  the  courts  can  decide  emergency  and  constitutional  cases 
quickly.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  also  be  allowed  to  fix 
maximum  and  minimum  rates  generally.  The  witness  is  not  an  advocate  of  low 
rates  simply.  The  business  communi^  can  not  get  proper  service  unless  the 
railroads  make  money.  Moreover,  sooa  railroads  need  to  be  protected  against 
undue  rate  cutting  by  poor  ones,  and  to  this  end  the  witness  favors  allowing  the 
railroads  to  pool  with  proper  supervision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
(o5o~3d1.) 

Mr.  Mallobt,  chairman  of  the  railroad  committee  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock 
Exchange,  considers  that  the  interstate-commerce  law  is  defective,  particularly 
in  that  the  commission  lacks  the  power  to  enforce  its  findings.  He  cites  the 
experience  of  the  Chicago  live  stock  men  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  removal  of 
the  terminal  charee  of  |2  per  car  on  live  stock  at  Chicago.  This  charge  was 
imposed  5^  years  before  Mi.  Mallory's  testimony.  It  had  been  declared  to  be 
unreasonable  and  illegal  b^  the  Illinois  board  of  railroad  commissioners,  by  the 
United  States  court  at  Chicago  (though  this  decision  was  reversed  by  the  court 
of  pleas  on  a  technical  point) ,  and  then  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
When  Mr.  Mallory  testified  the  matter  was  still  in  the  United  States  courts. 
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Some  metiiod  of  prompt  redress  and  of  preventing  arbitrary  action  by  the  roads 
is  urgently  needed.    (587,  588.) 

Mr.  Baker  states  that  he  is  entirely  in  accord  with  Mr.  Mallory's  views  as  to 
the  need  of  strengthening  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  as  to  give  a  prompt  and 
effective  remedy  for  nn jnst  and  arbitrary  action  of  the  railroads.  Ue  believes 
that  the  same  views  are  practicall;$r  nniversal  among  men  in  the  live-stock  busi- 
ness. As  representative  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association,  he  participated 
in  the  recent  meetinflr  looking  to  action  for  securing  legislation  in  this  direction. 
He  believes  that  the  bill  which  his  association  supports  provides  for  public  inspec- 


tion of  railway  accounts.    (592.) 

Mr.  Babbt,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Association,  is  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Interstate  0>mmerce  Commission  should  be  given  authoritv  to  make  its 
orders  mandatory  until  reversed  by  some  court.  Although  some  ox  the  investi- 
gations of  the  commission  have  had  a  beneficial  effect,  it  is  at  present  able  to 
accomplish  little.  The  millers  generally  favor  the  Oillom  bill  as  introduced  in 
tiie  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and  commercial  organizations  and  farmers  are  generally 
in  favor  of  some  such  measure.  The  witness  does  not  think  that  many  of  the 
railways  would  strongly  oppose  such  a  change  in  the  law,  although  some  few  of 
them  would  do  so. 

This  vntness  likewise  refers  to  the  disadvantage  of  thepresent  arrangement  by 
which  the  person  injured  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  appeal 
to  the  courts  to  enforce  the  order  of  the  commission,  the  case  being  taken  up  de 
novo  by  the  courts.     (246, 247, 250. ) 

Mr.  Cartbb,  a  commission  mercnant,  considers  that  every  finding  of  tiie  Inters 
state  Commerce  (Commission  should  go  into  effect  at  once  and  that  any  rate  fixed 
by  it  cJiould  stand  pending  appeal.    (586.) 

Mr.  MussELMAN,  president  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Tirade,  feels  that  to 
make  complaint  of  any  abuse  to  the  Interstate  dkimmerce  (Do^nmission,  with  its 
lack  of  power  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  orders,  would  bf^  a  waste  of  energy. 
He  desires  that  the  lowers  of  the  commission  be  enlarged  and  that  it  be  enabled 
to  make  its  orders  mandatory  and  operative.  He  believes  that  if  the  commission 
had  such  power  many  unjuist  discriminations  would  be  speedily  remedied  and 
the  pecple^  interest  would  be  better  guarded.    (557.) 

Mr.  ^ONB  would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  power  to  fix  a 
reasonable  rate,  after  a  hearing,  and  make  its  order  effective  pendmg  an  appeal. 
He  would  also  give  the  commission  power  to  examine  the  accounts  of  railroads 
as  the  accounts  of  national  banks  are  now  examined.    (587, 588. ) 

Mr.  INQALU3,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  declares  that  he  does  not 
think  that  5  independent  men  like  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  be  likely  to  make  rates  especially  unfair  to  railways.  They 
could  not  make  rates  so  baa  as  some  of  the  rauway  managers  themselves  if  they 
tried.  But  to  fix  general  tariffs  would  be  beyond  their  power.  The  work  is  very 
extensive  and  very  difficult,  and  tariffs  must  be  changed  continually.  The  witness 
would  be  willing  that  the  commission  should  determine  as  to  the  existence  of 
discriminations  between  localities  and  shippers,  or  should  decide  special  cases  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  rates.  Its  decision  could  remain  in  force  until  overruled  by 
the  courts.  The  decision  of  the  commission  as  to  rates  underpooling  agreements 
might  be  final.    r299,  800.) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  would  also  be  willing  to  give  the 
Interstate  (Ik)mmerce  Commission  power  to  decide  in  any  litigated  case  whether 
a  given  rate  was  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  the  decision  to  remain  in  force  pend- 
ing appeal  to  the  courts.  He  thinks  that  most  railwav  men,  however,  do  not  a^^ree 
in  this  opinion.  It  is  generally  opposed  by  the  Soutnem  and  Northwestern  Imes 
and  by  tne  New  England  roads,  while  the  roads  in  the  interior  sections  are  divided 
in  opinion.     (814,815.) 

8.  Deprecated,— 1/Lt,  Blanchabd  thinks  that  the  demand  of  the  commission  that 
its  orders  should  go  into  effect  until  declared  unlawful  by  the  courts,  unless  on 
the  very  face  of  the  record  the  courts  should  declare  the  findings  erroneous,  is 
unjust.  The  court  could  seldom  say  that  an  error  or  injustice  was  shown  on  the 
very  face  of  the  record;  so  the  commission's  orders  would  usuallv  remain  in  force 
throughout  the  proceedings,  and  injustice  would  often  be  done  for  a  long  time  to 
the  railways. 

The  commission  in  its  past  actions  has  often  shown  itself  wise,  and  the  rail- 
ways have  usually  accepted  its  rulings.  Nevertheless,  it  has  often  shown  that  it 
has  prejudged  the  case  and  has  been  biased.  The  deci&don  of  the  commission  is 
not  similar  to  that  of  a  board  of  arbitration,  since  both  parties  aj^ee  to  submit 
the  question  in  the  case  of  arbitration  and  since  both  have  a  voice  in  the  selection 
of  the  arbitrators.    The  witness  does  not  desire  that  the  ri^lways  should  be 
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entirely  free  from  control,  bat  he  is  not  willing  that  5  govemmentiEkl  ofQcers 
should  replace  them  as  managers  of  their  vast  property.  Tne  railways  certainly 
poeaess  some  vested  rights. 

Mr.  Blanchard  declares  farther  that  the  English  railway  and  canal  commis- 
sion, which  is  cited  as  justifying  increased  powers  in  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission,  is  different  in  its  constitation  and  powers  and  offers  no  precedent. 
The  igngiiah  body  consists  of  two  commissioners  who  hold  office  daring  good 
behavior,  and  three  ex-officio  members,  who  are  at  the  time  and  continae  to  be 
jadges  of  the  superior  coarts,  and  who  act  for  5  years.  One  of  the  appointed 
commissioners  mast  have  had  experience  in  railway  affairs.  The  commission,  as 
thos  constituted,  is  evidently  more  a  judicial  body  than  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Moreover,  the  English  commission  has  no  administrative  powers, 
but  only  judicial  powers.  For  the  most  part  it  can  act  only  in  case  of  complaint, 
although  it  has  certain  powers  as  to  approving  agreements  between  railways, 
ordering  through  rates,  and  ordering  cnanges  m  canal  rates  in  case  a  railway 
owns  a  canal  and  tries  to  divert  traffic  from  it  to  the  railway.  It  is  not  charged 
with  detecting  violations  of  the  law  itself  and  has  no  autnority  to  investigate 
accounts  or  institute  complaints  in  its  own  name.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  on  the  other  hand,  has  large  administrative  and  inquisitorial  powers, 
whicb  have  a  strong  tendency  to  deprive  it  of  the  judicial  temperament.  In  fact, 
to  permit  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  render  final  judgment  against 
a  raHroad  would  be  like  flowing  a  iMtrty  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause  or  like  per- 
mitting a  man  to  be  convicted  of  murder  by  the  grand  jury  which  indicted  him. 
There  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  British  railway  and  canal  commission 
as  to  questions  of  law,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  itself  constituted  as  a 
a  jttdicial  body. 

Mr.  Blanchard  points  out  farther  that  the  conditions  of  railway  traffic  in  England 
are  different,  so  tnat  greater  restrictions  upon  railway  rates  would  be  justifiable 
tiiere  than  in  tins  country.  The  freight  rates  are  about  double  those  in  tliis  coun- 
try. The  railways  are  more  fully  protected  in  many  regards  by  the  law.  Thus 
their  stations  are  more  carefully  policed,  the  liability  for  damages  is  more  fairly 
interpreted,  etc.  Moreover,  the  construction  of  new  competing  roads  is  carefully 
rMnuated.  Before  a  line  can  be  built  it  must  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  reason- 
able public  requirement,  while  with  us  the  building  of  parallel  lines  is  often 
unwisely  encouraged.  Mr.  Blanchard  also  speaks  in  some  detail  of  the  permission 
of  pooling  in  England.     (65^-665. ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  does  not  believe  that  the  commission 
should  be  i)ennitted  to  amend  and  rectify  rates,  except  under  the  right  of  appeal 
to  tiie  courts,  while  its  decisions,  if  appealed  from,  should  not  remain  in  force 
until  upheld  by  the  court.  Otherwise  the  railway  mav  have  suffered  for  two  or 
three  years  by  being  forced  to  maintain  an  unreasonaoly  low  rate  pending  the 
trial.  If  a  shipx)er,  on  the  other  hand,  is  injured  during  the  duration  of  the  suit 
he  can  collect  oamages.  If  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  debt  he  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  collect  them,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  railways  should  pay 
him  what  is  not  due.  The  members  of  courts  are  supposed  to  be  trained  jurists, 
and  they  have  a  greater  responsibility  than  the  membidrs  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  If,  however,  the  commission  itself  were  constituted  as  a 
court,  with  life  membership,  and  with  a  court's  powers  and  responsibilities,  the 
witness  would  be  willing  to  submit  the  question  of  reasonable  rates  to  its  final 
decision.    (282,288.) 

Mr.  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association,  thinks  that  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  should  be  left  to  the  comi».  He  would  not  have  the  rail- 
roads compelled  to  conform  to  rates  fixed  by  the  Commission  until  the  courts 
should  rule  otiierwise.  He  does  not  think  it  possible  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  have  properly  in  view  the  tonnage,  the  expenses,  the  risks,  and  all 
tlie  circumstances  which  make  a  given  rate  necessary.     (558, 560. ) 

Mr.  SncENET,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  declares  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  all  the  powers  it  ousht  to  have.  Never- 
theless, it  is,  as  a  whole,  little  more  than  a  farce,  although  it  has  had  some  educa- 
tional influence.  Its  powers  ought  not  to  be  final,  since  in  taking  evidence  it  does 
not  follow  the  rules  of  courts.  In  fact,  the  less  government  interference  in  the 
case  of  ndlways  the  better.     (468. ) 

7.  PoUiatyof  aooomti  and  lKN>ki.—iicIi>o<»if6d.--AU  of  the  members  of  the  Inter 
Commerce  Commission  who  appeared  before  the  Industrial  Conmiission  believe 
that  the  essentially  public  character  of  railway  service  justifies  the  requirement 
of  mucb  greater  publicitv  of  railway  affairs  than  is  now  secured.  No  effective 
PQgnlation  is  x>osable  without  thorough  knowledge.  This  publicity  can  be  best 
promoted  by  permitting  public  examiners  to  inspect  the  books  and  accounts  of 
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a  snfflcient  reason  why  the  Federal  €k>vemxnent  shonld  not  make  taxation  of 
corporations  a  source  of  revenue,  though  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Federal  taxa- 
tion might  well  be  laid  on  corporations  for  other  purposes.     ^590,  600.) 

On  the  other  hand  Professor  Selioman  does  not  consider  tnat  any  difficnliy  is 
likely  to  arise  from  constitutional  impediments  to  taxation  of  railroads  by  the 
United  States.  The  Qovemment  has  a  right  to  tax  any  corp»oration,  whether  cre- 
ated' by  itself  or  not.  The  gross  receipts  tax  daring  the  civil  war,  though  eco- 
nomically a  direct  tax,  was  considered  by  the  courts  an  indirect  tax  and  consti- 
tutional. The  stamp  tax  has  recently  been  upheld  as  a  tax  on  business,  and  the 
Government  is  now  taxing  inheritances;  though  the  constitutionality  of  this  tax 
is  still  unsettled.    (608. ) 

8.  Interstate  oomplioatuyM^Dovble  taxation,— ^The  problem  of  corporate  tax- 
ation is  much  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  corporation  may  have  its  le^  situs 
in  one  State  and  its  actual  property  in  another,  and  may  be  owned  in  a  third.  So 
far  as  domestic  corporations  are  concerned  the  State  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  levv 
a  franchise  or  excise  tax,  measured  by  the  total  receipts  of  the  corporation.  A 
tax  can  not  be  levied  by  a  State  upon  gross  receipts,  so  far  as  those  receipts  are 
derived  from  interstate  commerce.  But  through  a  fiction  of  the  law,  a  tax  under 
the  name  of  a  franchise  tax  or  an  excise  tax  is  held  to  be  valid,  though  the  value 
of  the  franchise  or  excise  is  measured  by  the  gross  receipts.  Such  a  tax,  how- 
ever, can  be  levied  bjr  any  State  only  ux)on  corporations  wnich  it  has  chartered. 
Under  modem  conditions  a  lar^e  part  of  the  corporations  doing  business  in  any 
State  are,  as  a  rule,  chartered^  other  States.  A  franchise  tax  upon  such  for- 
eign corporations  is  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  tax 
upon  business;  and  it  can  not  be  levied  upon  receipts  derived  wholly  or  in  part 
from  interstatis  commerce.  It  results  that  a  great  mass  of  corporate  business  can 
not  be  reached  by  any  tax  on  receipts.  Some  States  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
by  taxing  the  corporations  ui>on  valuation  or  uix^n  capital  stock,  and  m  some 
cases  also  uix^n  bonded  indebtedness.    (600,601.) 

Again,  the  taxation  of  corporations  which  do  business  in  several  States,  upon 
their  capital  stock,  is  subject  to  ffreat  difficulties  in  the  determination  of  the 
amount  upon  which  the  tax  should  be  levied.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  does  business,  perhaps,  in  every  State.  If  its  entire  stock  were  taxed 
in  every  State,  the  company  would  be  taxed  50  times.  There  has  been  a  tendency 
in  the  last  few  ^ears,  as  in  the  taxation  of  express  and  telegraph  companies  in 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  to  tax  that  proportion  of  the  valua- 
tion which  is  employed  within  the  State.  In  the  case  of  transportation  com- 
panies this  proportion  is  measured  by  mileage.  While  a  division  on  the  basis  of 
mileage  is  not  altogether  fair,  and  would  be  entirely  unfair  if  it  were  extended 
to  small  subdivisions,  some  of  which  include  great  terminals,  it  serves  tolerably 
as  a  basis  of  State  taxation.  It  seems  the  only  practical  way  to  levy  a  tax  based 
upon  the  value  of  a  corporation's  capitalization.    (601 ,  608, 604. ) 

The  same  difficulties  m  avoiding  or  adjusting  double  taxation  which  we  have 
in  the  United  States  are  found  in  all  modem  federal  governments.  They  are 
found  in  (j^rmany  and  in  Switzerland,  and  will  appear  in  Australia  under  the  new 
form  of  government.  They  are  perhaps  most  prominent  here,  because  the  legal 
idea  of  State  sovereignty  is  strongest  here.  In  Canada,  where  the  provinces  are 
not  legally  sovereign,  the  problem  does  not  exist.    (600.) 

Professor  Sblioman  suggests  two  general  lines  in  which  advance  toward  the 
correction  of  the  evils  of  double  taxation,  may  be  made.  One  is  to  try  to  secure 
uniformity  of  State  action,  perhaps  through  Federal  pressure.  Many  oi  our  exist- 
ing evils  arise  from  the  diversity,  complexity,  and  opposition  between  our  State 
laws.  If  the  Federal  Government  would  enact  a  law  for  the  calling  toother  of 
annual  conventions  of  State  commissioners  to  meet  with  Federal  commissioners 
who  should  be  appointed,  and  to  consider  the  questions  involved  from  the  point 
of  view  of  general  utility,  the  views  of  the  State  executive  authorities  and  ulti- 
mately the  action  of  the  State  legislatures  might  gradually  be  brought  into  har- 
mony and  unity.  A  Federal  officer  or  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose 
would  be  desirable,  because  Federal  officers  would  naturally  take  the  national 
rather  than  the  State  point  of  view. 

The  second  way  would  be  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Federal  authority. 
While  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  National  Gk)vemment  to  make  corporations  a 
source  of  direct  revenue  to  itself,  it  mi^ht  make  itself  an  agency  for  collecting 
revenues  from  them,  to  be  afterwards  distributed  to  the  States.  Such  a  plan  is 
followed  in  England  as  to  the  inheritance  taxes,  and  Germany  and  Switzerland 
follow  a  similar  plan  to  some  extent.  In  our  own  country  we  have  the  precedent 
of  a  distribution  of  money  by  the  Government  to  the  States.  While  the  witness 
would  not  advise  the  adoption  of  this  plan  Jintil  the  futility  of  the  first  plan  has 
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been  shown,  he  wonld  consider  it  perfectly  legal  and  constitutional  and  an  ayail- 
able  wav  ont  of  oar  difficnlties  if  no  better  way  is  f  onnd.  If  it  were  adopted,  the 
ri^ts  of  the  stock  and  bond  holders,  as  well  as  the  location  .of  the  railways,  onght 
to  be  considered  in  arranging  the  division.     (002, 608, 607-009. ) 

4.  Douoation  of  capital  stock  and  bonds, — ^Professor  Seligman  wonld  consider  it 
beet  to  tax  the  market  value  of  capital  stock  rather  than  its  par  value.  He  con- 
siders that  every  real  economic  increase  of  capital  ought  to  be  taxed.  Water  is 
not  an  economic  increase  of  capital,  because  it  does  not  increase  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  company.  A  tax  upon  watered  stock  might  perhaxw  be  desirable 
to  check  watering;  at  least  that  end  is  desirable.  The  difnculty  is  that  a  tax 
would  strike  the  honest  in  trying  to  reach  the  dishonest.  There  may  be  an  increase 
of  caxntal  which  seems  to  be  water  and  yet  is  not.  We  may  not  be  able  to  teU 
until  some  years  have  elapsed.  It  is  true  there  is  sometimes  an  increase  of  capital 
stock  for  mere  jobbing  purposes,  and  this  may  for  the  time  being  increase  the 
credit  of  the  stock,  and  cause  it  to  Bell  at  higher  rates.  But  it  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  fictitious  and  what  is  actual  capital.  The 
Massachusetts  method  of  dealing  with  stock  watering  is  better.    (600, 610. ) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  tax  corporations 
upon  capital  stock,  excluding  bonds.  Two  corporations  may  have  each  a  capital 
stock  of  $100,000,  but  one  may  have  a  further  working  capital,  represented  by 
bonds,  of  $200,000.  The  second  corporation  has  an  actual  capital  three  times  as 
great  as  the  first.  The  particular  form  of  document  issued  to  investors  does  not 
affect  the  economic  conoitions  of  the  problem.  The  second  corporation  ought  to 
pay  three  times  as  much  tax  as  the  first.  But  the  United  States  courts  have  held 
that  a  tax  upon  the  bonds  of  a  foreign  corporation  is  a  tax  upon  the  bondholders; 
and,  consequently,  since  the  State  has  sovereignty  only  wiuiin  its  own  borders, 
no  State  can  reach  corporation  bonds  which  are  held  outside.  However  defensi- 
ble this  decision  may  be  leeally,  it  is  economicalljr  incorrect.  The  possibility  of 
a  just  system  of  taction  oased  on  capitalization  is  destroyed  by  it.  If  you  try 
to  tax  corporation  bonds,  and  can  tax  them  only  so  far  as  they  are  owned  within 
the  State,  :$rou  will  soon  have  no  bonds  within  the  State  to  tax.     (601, 608.) 

5.  Taxation  of  net  receipts. — Professor  Seligman  considers  the  taxation  of  net 
leceixits  more  equitable  than  any  other  system.  Everywhere  else  in  the  world 
where  transportation  companies  are  taxed,  with  the  exception  of  the  cantons  of 
Switaserland,  the  tax  is  based  somewhat  on  the  net  receipts.  He  does  not  consider, 
however,  that  under  our  present  conditions  such  a  tax  is  practically  desirable. 
The  great  corporations  could  easily  succeed  in  so  scaling  down  the  nominal  net 
receipts  that  they  would  not  have  any  receipts  to  tax.  The  difficulty  would  appear 
especially  in  the  case  of  manufacturing  corporations.  In  order  to  make  the  tax 
successful  as  to  any  class  of  corporations,  net  receipts  would  have  to  be  defined  as 
they  never  have  been  defined  before,  even  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck)mmis- 
aion.  Yet  it  would  be  possible  by  careful  statutory  definition  of  net  receipts, 
by  prescription  of  uniformity  of  accounts,  and  by  Gk)vemment  inspection  of 
accounts,  to  reach  such  a  public  knowledge  of  the  net  receipts  of  quasi-public 
corporations  as  should  make  the  tax  on  their  net  receipts  practicable  ana  just. 
(604,605.) 

6.  Taxation  of  gross  receipts  of  ratZrood*.— Professor  SELiaMAK  says  that  the 
practical  difficulties  of  the  taxation  of  net  receipts  have  led  the  most  of  our  States, 
so  far  as  they  tax  receipts  at  all,  to  base  the  tax  on  gross  receipts.  This  system  is 
theoretically  far  less  good,  but  has  many  practical  advantages.  The  difficulties 
which  our  constitution  puts  in  the  way  of  any  State  tax  on  receipts  are  referred 
to  above.  (See  Interstate  complications,  Double  taxation,  p.  120. )  Professor  Selig- 
man believes  that  the  taxation  of  gross  receipts  in  Wisconsin  is  comparativ^ 
light,  and  that  the  interstate  railways  have  acquiesced  in  it  without  raising  mucn 
objection.  In  other  States,  as  Maine,  where  it  was  sought  to  get  a  large  part  of 
the  revenue  from  this  object,  the  corporations  have  fought  the  law  and  nave  suc- 
ceeded in  fighting  it.     (608,  604. ) 

7.  New  Jersey  tax  system  and  corj>oration  law, — Professor  Seliqmak  considers 
that  the  tax  system  of  New  Jersey  is  on  the  whole  very  wise,  and  that  the  entire 
sjrstem  of  corporation  law  of  New  Jersey  is  in  some  respecte  in  advance  of  the 
systems  of  many  other  States.  New  Jersey  is  x>eculiarly  situated,  in  that  a  great 
deal  of  propert^r  belongs  legally  to  her  which  belongs  economically  to  New  York. 
Rules  whicn  might  apply  to  her  might  not  altogether  apply  under  other  circum- 
stances.    (606.) 

B.  tpeoial  MiM  and  opinians.— 1.  General  property  tax  on  railtoays.^Mr,  Hi^aq as ^ 
of  the  Texas  railroad  conmnssion,  favors  the  general  property  tax  on  the  bads  of 
the  actual  value  of  the  property  of  railroads.  He  thmks  that  the  State  railroad 
oommission  rather  than  anybody  else  should  fix  the  valuation,  since  it  alone 
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has  the  means  of  knowing  the  facts  concerning  railroad  proi>erty.  Thns  the 
Texas  raihroad  commission  nas  valned  one  road,  capitalized  at  $60,000  per  mile,  at 
$18,000  per  mUe,  while  the  assessment  for  taxation  is  only  $8,000  ^r  mile.  The 
witness  does  not  favor  a  tax  on  the  value  of  railway  franchises  m  addition  to 
the  tax  on  property  or  on  earnings,  nor  does  he  favor  taxing  both  property  and 
eaminffs.    (848.) 

Mr.  GowEN  does  not  think  that  the  methods  of  taxation  in  the  States  reached 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system  are  especially  on  jnst.  In  many  of  these  States 
tiie  physical  property  of  the  railways  is  assessed  to  the  general  property  tax,  by 
State  officers,  the  valuation  being  distributed  among  the  localities.  This  system 
is  preferable  to  the  gross  receipts  tax  which  prevails  in  Maryland  and  Ohio,  since 
it  avoids  difficulty  as  to  the  question  of  taxing  receipts  from  interstate  traffic. 
(819.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  declares  that  under  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  in  the  Southern  States  the  assessed  value  of  railway  properties  is  often 
much  too  high.  The  assessment  is  usually  based  upon  the  mileage,  with  special 
assessments  of  depots  and  such  property  and  of  rolling  stock.  (282.) 

2.  Oro88  receipts  tax  on  raUtoays. — Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York 
Central,  thinks  that  the  taxation  of  gross  earnings  is  the  fairest  method,  and 
approves  the  graduation  of  the  tax  according  to  the  amount  of  earnings.  He  says 
that  under  the  general  property  tax  the  New  York  Central,  especially  on  account 
of  the  high  assessments  of  its  terminal  properties,  pays  no  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
its  net  earnings  in  taxation.  A  gross  earnings  tax  at  such  a  rate  as  that  applied 
in  Michigan  would  not  amount  to  more  than  8  or  4  per  cent  of  the  net  earmngs. 
Taxation  of  net  earnings  is  not  desirable,  because  the  (jK>vemment  is  entitled  to 
some  pa^pient  from  the  railways  whether  they  are  earning  any  profit  or  not,  and 
because  interest  on  the  bonds,  which  often  constitute  the  chief  cost  of  the  railway, 
is  deducted  in  calculating  net  earnings.     (228. ) 

Professor  Johnson  would  be  inclined  to  tax  railways  on  their  gross  earnings. 
A  license  tax  is  most  satisfactory  of  all.  The  general  property  tax  results  in  a 
score  of  different  tax  rates.  Since  the  rates  and  fares  of  railways  largely  depend 
on  influences  which  they  can  not  control,  it  is  probable  that  a  tax  on  gross  earn- 
ings can  not  be  shifted.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the  States  can  tax 
railway  property  only  so  far  as  it  lies  within  their  own  boundaries,  but  has  upheld 
the  Ohio  law,  which  has  piit  a  liberal  interpretation  on  what  property  lies  within 
such  boundaries.     (63.) 

The  Illinois  Central,  by  the  contract  in  its  charter  with  the  State  of  Illinois, 
declared  fixed  by  the  constitution,  pays  7  per  cent  on  its  gross  receipts  to  the 
State.  While  Mr.  Fish  considers  the  gross  receipts  tax  the  fairest,  he  declares 
that  this  percentage  is  excessive.  It  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  operatinfl^ 
expenses  would  be  not  over  50  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  exclusive  of  taxes,  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railroad  are  now  about 
62i  per  cent.  Such  rates  as  prevail  in  the  West,  2i  to  4  per  cent,  would  be  fairer. 
(282,288.) 

8.  Net  receipts  tax. — ^Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  division  of  statistics,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  that  scarcely  any  two  of  the  States  have  the  same  system  of  taxa- 
tion. Where  a  State  attempts  to  secure  a  higher  tax  from  railways  than  its  neigh- 
bors, the  effect  is  often  to  increase  rates  or  decrease  facilities  for  its  own  citizens, 
since  taxes  are  largely  shifted.  A  tax  on  net  earnings  is  the  only  just  and  scientific 
one.  Taxation  of  the  property  of  a  railroad  is  impracticable  on  account  of  its 
character  and  location,  and  because  of  the  peculiar  relation  between  its  visible 
property  and  its  franchises,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.  A  tax  on  gross  earnings  is  likely 
to  lead  to  high  rates,  giving  a  smaller  total  of  gross  earnings  but  added  profits 
through  a  lower  percentage  of  operating  expenses.  The  proposition  to  tax  inter- 
state commerce  for  the  benefit  of  the  Federal  (jk)vemment  might  tend  to  check  t^e 
territorial  division  of  labor,  but  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  just  to  differ- 
entiate the  methods  of  taxing  railways  from  those  of  taxing  ouier  forms  of 
property,  for  different  incomes  are  different  in  their  nature  and  in  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  earned.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  taxation 
among  different  States  on  account  of  the  limitations  of  their  constitutions.  (101 , 
102,105,106.) 

C.  The  ffeneral  property  tax. — Professor  Sblioman  remarks  that  questions  of 
taxation  ao  not  present  the  same  difficulty  in  the  agricultural  States  of  the  South 
and  West  as  in  the  highly  developed  inaustrial  States  of  the  North  and  East. 
In  the  agricultural  States  the  general  property  tax  still  serves  fairly  success- 
fully. Tne  more  highly  developed  States  are  getting  rid  of  it,  at  least  for  the 
general  revenue  of  the  State.  Besides  New  Jersey  there  are  other  States,  Con- 
necticut among  them,  which  do  not  levy  any  State  tax  on  general  property.    At 
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the  tline  of  the  testimony  New  York  had  a  plan  nnder  consideration  by  which 
the  same  resolt  was  to  be  reached.  The  general  property  tax  is  suitable  to  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  economic  develo^ent,  and  everywhere  in  the  world  at  a  certain 
stage  of  economic  development  it  is  found.  It  was  fonnd  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  has  prevailed  in  oar  own  country;  bnt  when  the  fit  stage  is  passed 
the  property  tax  is  bound  to  go.  The  general  property  tax,  maintained  under 
unfit  conditions,  resolves  itself  into  a  tax  on  real  estate,  plus  a  more  or  less  wild 
guess  at  the  personal  property.     (602, 603, 607. ) 

In  a  great  many  of  the  States  the  complaint  of  the  farmers  that  thev  bear  more 
than  their  share  of  taxation  is  just.  Tne  reason  is  that  while  the  chickens  and 
cows  are  assessed  to  the  farmers  the  personal  property  in  the  cities  largely  escapes 
taxation.  Professor  Seligman  has  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  enforcmg  the  per- 
sonal property  tax  by  means  of  any  system  of  listing  or  by  any  severity  oi  penalty. 
The  law  recently  enacted  in  Illinois  is  simply  another  example  of  the  new  broom 
sweeping  clean.  It  works  as  long  as  everybody  believes  that  the  law  is  going  to 
be  enforced,  but  it  takes  only  a  very  short  tmie  for  everybody  to  conclude  that  the 
law  will  not  be  enforced.     ^607. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb  says  that  ne  would  favor  abolishing  the  x)er8onal  property  tax 
and  laying  a  generiu  tax  on  real  estate,  including  the  improvements.  He  would 
not  abandon  franchise  and  internal-revenue  taxes  and  others  having  special 
advantages.  It  is  not  necessary  or  rust  that  all  classes  of  property^  and  income 
should  be  taxed  in  the  same  way.  Different  incomes  differ  in  then:  nature  and 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  are  earned.     (105, 106.) 

D.  Ynmohite  taxatloiL — Professor  Seliqman  remarks  that  three  different  rights 
are  given  to  corporations  by  government.  First,  the  right  to  become  a  corpora- 
tion. That  is  x)aid  for  in  New  York,  as  in  most  other  States,  by  incorporation 
fees  or  bonuses  on  charters.  The  second  right  is  the  franchise,  not  to  become, 
but  to  be,  a  corporation.  That  is  paid  for  by  so-called  franchise  or  license  taxes 
levied  at  intervals  upon  capital  stock  or  upon  gross  receipts  or  otherwise.  The 
third  right  is  a  privilege  of  certain  corporations  to  make  use  of  the  streets  and 
highways,  by  fi[oing  either  below  or  above  them.  It  is  this  third  privilege  which 
the  Ford  franchise  tax  law  of  New  York  seeks  to  reach.  It  applies  only  to  those 
quasi-public  corporations  which  are  sometimes  called  municipal  monox)olies — 
street  railways,  gas  companies,  electric-light,  steam-heat,  and  power  companies, 
etc .  Such  companies  own  little  or  no  real  estate.  The  streets ,  where  the  prmcipal 
businees  is  done,  do  not  belong  to  them.  The  value  of  their  property  as  a  whole  is 
very  much  more  than  the  value  of  their  tangible  assets.  This  ctifference  between 
the  value  of  their  tangible  assets  and  the  total  value  of  their  whole  property  is 
what  the  Ford  bill  tries  to  reach.  Professor  Seligman  considers  such  a  tax  entirely 
proper,  and  thinks  that  all  franchises  of  a  quasi-public  nature  ought  to  be  paid  for 
over  and  above  the  general  rate  of  taxation.     (606,  610. ) 

S.  Tazatioii  of  iiihAritsnoes. — ^Professor  Seuoman  regards  taxation  of  inheritances 
as  proper  and  highly  desirable  for  the  States.  It  is  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  States  will  be  enabled  to  separate  their  sources  of  general  revenue  from  the 
sources  of  revenue  of  their  suboivisions;  and  this  is  the  first  step  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  reform  of  State  taxation.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  undesirable 
that  the  Federal  (Government  tax  inheritances.  Such  a  tax  will  make  it  more 
diflKcult  for  the  States  to  obtain  a  large  revenue  from  this  soui'ce,  and  so  will  con- 
stitute an  interference  in  the  progress  of  reform  of  State  taxation.     (590,  603.) 

XL  OOVBRNBflBNT  O'WIVXIRSHIF   OF  RAIL  WATS  AND  TBIiB- 

ORAPH8. 

A  AdvoMtas  of  govenuiMnt  ownenhip  of  xailwayi. — ^Mr.  Greblet,  a  commission 
merchant  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  no  legal  regulation  will  prevent  railroad  dis- 
criminations and  abuses.  Pooling  woiud  not  prevent  special  rates;  it  has  been 
tried  many  times  and  found  wannng.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  (jk)vem- 
ment  ownership  of  railroads,  and  in  order  to  make  this  feasible  the  standard  of 
the  civil  service  must  be  greatly  raised.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  aside  from  ex- 
ceflEdve  iMtyments  which  it  has  been  forced  to  make  to  the  railroads,  Mr.  Greeley 
believes  that  the  United  States  post-office  is  run  on  as  cheap  a  basis  as  any  private 
institution  in  the  world.  Government  ownership  would  reduce  freight  rates 
about  one-half.  It  would  not  do  to  take  away  tne  right  of  employees  to  vote 
under  Government  ownership.  Mr.  Greeley  thinks,  also,  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  operate  public  grain  warehouses.     (379-881. ) 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  submitted  a  written  argument  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership  of  railroads. 

Mr.  Lewis  believes  that  under  Government  the  following  objects  may  be  attained: 
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First.  The  jnst  security  of  the  capital  invested  upon,  the  basis  of  its  commercial 
worth.    Precarious  securities  will  become  things  of  tiie  past. 

Second.  Uniformity  and  equality  of  freight  rates  among  shippers;  the  elimina- 
tion of  quasi-natural  discriminations  as  well  as  willful. 

Third.  A  half -cent  passenger  rate  per  mile  over  the  entire  coxmtry. 

Fourth.  An  8-hour  day  for  all  railway  workers,  and  the  consec^^uent  employment 
of  165,000  of  the  unemployed  to  fill  this  one-fifth  reduction  in  tmie. 

Fifth.  The  greater  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  by  a 
sensible  application  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  "  jMurallels,"  etc. 

SLcth.  A  juster  distribution  of  railway  mileage  to  the  population  and  area  of 
the  several  States.  The  grossest  inequality  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  present 
system. 

Seventh.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  postal  express,  which  it  seems  might 
be  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  the  post-office,  at  half  the  present  cost  to  the 
public. 

Eighth.  The  institution  of  accident  insurance  for  passengers,  employees,  and 
frei^t  under  certain  limitations. 

Nmth.  The  emancipation  of  public  men  from  the  evil  influences  of  railway 
*' politics,"  and  the  attainment  of  free  elections. 

Tenth.  The  adoption  by  the  Government  of  punitive  freight  rates,  when  con- 
sidered necessary  to  destroy  existing  trusts  and  discourage  the  formation  of 
others.    (724.) 

1 .  Estimated  financial  results.^yii.  Lewis  gives  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  railroads  under  Gk)vemment  ownership,  from  which  he 
deduces  a  net  revenue  to  the  Gk)vemment  of  over  $70,000,000  per  annum.  Forty 
million  dollars  is  due  to  the  elimination  of  State  taxation  of  the  railroads.  A  sav- 
ing of  $165,000,000  in  the  annual  interest  charge  is  expected,  because  of  the  ability 
of  the  Gk)vemment  to  borrow  at  one-half  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  railroads, 
on  the  average,  have  to  pay.  Seventeen  million  dollars  is  to  be  saved  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  1,500  railway  presidents,  who  ''in  most  instances  represent  tihe 
financing  rather  than  the  actual  management  of  the  railroads."  The  superin- 
tendents, the  actual  trained  railroad  men,  would  be  retained.  Other  lar^e  savings 
are  $12,500,000  for  legal  expenses,  advertising,  and  commissions;  exclusive  use  of 
shortest  routes,  $15,000,000;  savings  by  uniformity  of  rolling  stock,  machinery, 
accounts,  etc,,  under  single  control,  $15,000,000;  abolition  of  fund  for  legislation, 
corruption,  lobbies,  etc.,  $10,000,000;  elimination  of  pass  evil,  $5,000,000;  elimina- 
tion of  *'  outside  agencies,"  $11,000,000.  On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Lewis  allows  an 
additional  cost  of  $90,000,000  for  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  of  all  railroad  men 
to  8  per  day,  and  adding  one-fifth  to  the  number  of  men,  paying  all  the  same 
wages  per  day  which  are  now  paid.  He  adds  a  further  sum  of  $6,000,000  to  raise 
the  average  daily  wages  of  the  trackmen  from  $1.17  to  $l.dO.    {7S5-741.) 

When  Switzerland  purchased  her  railroads  in  1898  she  fixed  their  value  by  capi- 
talizing the  average  net  profits  of  the  roads  for  the  previous  10  years.  Mr.  Lewis 
would  nave  the  United  States  follow  a  similar  plan,  capitiJizing  the  interest  paid 
on  bonds  at  5  per  cent,  the  dividends  paid  on  stock  at  6  per  cent,  and  the  rent  paid 
for  equipment,  terminals,  etc. ,  at  12  per  cent.  He  would  have  the  existing  owners 
paid  the  full  value  of  their  property,  as  so  arrived  at.  He  estimates  that  the 
entire  funded  debt,  stock,  and  rented  property  would  be  covered  by  a  ca^  pay- 
ment of  about  6i  billions  of  dollars.     (727-729. ) 

If  the  railroads  were  bought  for  6i  billions  of  dollars  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  would  then  be  less  than  $100  per  head  of  population.  The  debt  of  France 
is  about  $162  per  head,  and  the  8  per  cent  bonds  of  France  are  above  bar.  More- 
over, the  purchase  of  the  railways  would  not  involve  a  real  increase  of  debt,  since 
the  railroads  would  be  an  asset  fully  equal  in  value  to  the  face  of  the  bonds 
issued.  Mr.  Lewis  would  have  the  bonds  exchangeable  at  will  for  Treasury  notes 
and  the  notes  exchangeable  at  will  for  bonds.  He  believes  that  such  bonds  to  the 
necessary  amount  coAd  be  floated  at  2^  per  cent.     (781.) 

Mr.  Lewis  notes  that  from  1890  to  1897,  the  last  year  covered  by  his  statistics, 
the  amount  of  passenger  travel  in  the  United  States  did  not  vary  more  than  7 
per  cent.  The  amount  of  freight  business  showed  a  fairly  steady  increase.  From 
these  facts  Mr.  Lewis  draws  the  conclusion  that  while  on  anyone  road  the  results 
of  operation  may  greatly  vary  from  year  to  year,  the  results  of  the  operation  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  country  are  calculable.  It  is  possible  to  foretell  the 
results  of  railway  management  as  a  whole,  just  as  it  is  X)ossible  to  foretell  the 
experience  of  life  insurance  companies.  The  elimination  of  the  element  of  risk, 
by  uniting  all  the  railroads  in  a  single  system,  furnishes  an  additional  argument 
for  the  ownership  of  all  by  the  GK>vemment.    (788.) 
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2.  Security  of  prcperivr-'Mr.  Lewis  giyeB  quotations  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  80 
principal  railways  for  1897  and  18d8,  showing  that  the  value  of  stocks  flnctoated 
from  90  to  300  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  bonds  from  5  to  100  per  cent,  in  each  (tf 
these  years.  This  redtices  the  ownership  of  such  securities,  he  says,  to  a  matter 
oi  gambling.  Government  purchase  would  substitute  €k>vemment  bonds,  stable 
in  value,  for  these  so  fluctuating  issues  of  the  railways,  and  would  offer  a  secure 
investment  for  savings  instead  or  a  temptation  to  speculative  gambling.   (736, 7d7.} 

3.  Extension  of  the  system,— -^di,  Lewis  believes  that  the  railway  system  would 
be  more  wisely  extended  by  governmental  action  than  under  the  stress  of  compet- 
itive private  interests  as  at  present.  To  prevent  the  improper  building  of  new 
roads  through  political  influence,  he  suggests  that,  while  all  roads  should  be  built 
and  operated  by  the  Federal  Government,  States  and  counties  thinking  them- 
selves entitled  to  new  roads  should  bond  themselves  to  cover  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. If  the  traffic  of  the  new  roads  should  justify  their  construction,  the  Fedend 
(Government  should  pay  the  cost.  If  not,  the  local  bodies  which  had  them  built 
should  bear  the  burden.    (742.) 

Mr.  Lewis  estimates  that  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  rail- 
ways is  wasted  in  duplication.  He  considers  that  such  waste  would  be  entirely 
saved  for  the  future  By  Government  ownership.    (741.) 

4.  Freight  rates  under  Chvemment  ownership.^Accordmg  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  Report,  the  average  receix>ts  from  freight  service  in  1896 
were  8.6  mills  peac  ton  per  mile.  Mr.  Lewis  suff^sts  that  under  (jK>vemment 
ownership  there  should  be  adopted,  generally  speaking,  a  uniform  rate  of  about  8 
mills  per  ton  per  mOe.  He  does  not  desire,  however,  that  freight  should  be  car- 
ried like  letters,  without  reference  to  actual  cost  of  service.    (782.) 

Mr.  Lewis  suggests  that  if  the  Government  owned  the  railroads  there  should  be 
a  commission  to  determine  when  an  industrial  organization  had  become  a  trust, 
and  the  Government  should  then  impose  double  freight  rates  upon  the  products 
of  such  trusts,  or  prohibit  the  transportation  of  them  altogether.    (748, 749.) 

5.  Meduction  of  passenger  fares.—^iHx,  Lewis  states  that  a  reduction  of  passenger 
fares  of  about  40  x)er  cent  in  Austria-Hungary  increased  x>assenger  traffic  50  per 
cent.  He  believes  that  a  reduction  of  passenger  fares  in  the  United  States  to  one- 
half  cent  per  mile  would  increase  the  number  of  passenger  miles  traveled  from 
13  billions,  in  1896,  to  at  least  26  billions.  The  number  of  passengers  could  be 
doubled  without  any  appreciable  increase  of  cost,  lor  the  number  of  passengers 
I>er  train  averages  only  about  41  or  42,  and  the  capacity  of  the  trains  is  several 
times  as  great.  It  costs  no  more  to  haul  a  full  train  than  an  empty  one.  Mr. 
Lewis  bases  the  argument  for  so  radical  a  reduction  of  fares  not  so  much  upon 
the  probabUi^  that  it  would  pay  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as  upon  the  educa- 
tional and  refining  influences  of  travel,  and  upon  such  considerations  as  the 
ready  movement  of  laborers  from  place  to  place  as  their  services  might  be 
demanded;  in  other  words,  upon  general  social  utility.  In  the  management  of 
the  railroads,  as  in  the  management  of  the  post-office,  considerations  of  profit 
should  be  eliminated  and  only  social  utility  should  be  considered.    (738, 734. ) 

6.  Posial  express.— lAx,  Lewis  states  that  something  above  40  per  cent  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  express  comx>anies  goes  for  payment  for  railroad  transporta- 
tion, and  tne  remainder  goes  largely  for  supx)ortmg  independent  offices  and  ware- 
houses, for  handsome  nuaries,  dividends,  etc.;  the  only  service  performed  by 
them  which  is  of  social  utility  being  delivery  by  wagons  in  cities.  He  believes 
that  with  governmental  ownership  of  railroads  and  management  of  the  express 
business  in  connection  with  the  post-ofQce  the  business  could  be  conducted  at 

.  about  one-half  of  the  rate  now  charged  by  private)  comx>anies.    (745, 746.) 

7.  Accidents. — The  witness  gives  foures  to  show  that  tiie  proportion  of  x>assen- 
gers  killed  in  the  year  1890  was,  for  the  United  States,  1  to  1,721 ,786;  for  Germany, 
1  to  9,262,092;  for  Austria-Hungary,  1  to  17,109,734;  the  number  of  passengers 
injured,  for  the  United  States,  1  to  203,064;  for  Germany,  1  to  1,805,823;  for  Aus- 
^iar-Hungary,  1  to  1,291,300.  Of  the  men  employed  on  the  railroads  the  number 
killed  in  1890  was,  for  the  United  States,  1  m  806;  Germany,  1  in  750;  Austria- 
Hungary,  1  in  1,067;  of  men  employed  there  were  injured,  in  the  United  States, 
1  in  SS;  Germany,  1  in  169;  Aus64a-Hungary,  1  in  292.  Mr.  Lewis  believes  that 
the  great  contrast  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  (j^rmany  and 
Austria-Hungary  on  the  other  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  between  private 
and  governmental  management.  Man^  of  the  accidents  in  the  United  States  Mr. 
Lewis  believes  to  be  due  to  the  excessive  amount  of  work  demanded  of  railway 
employees.    (748.) 

Moreover,  Mr.  Lewis  would  unite  with  Gk>vemment  ownership  of  railroads  a 
system  of  governmental  accident  insurance,  designed  particularly  for  the  benefit 
of  rajlioaa  employees,  but  available  also  to  passengers.    As  indicating  the  social 
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inefficiency  of  ezisting  accident  insurance  companies,  he  jwints  out  that  they 
return  to  the  insured  in  payment  of  losses  only  about  $6,000,000  for  $16,000,000 
collected  in  premiums.    (744,  745. ) 

8.  Political  effects,  civil  service,— Wc,  Lewis  considers  that  the  railroads,  instead 
of  getting  into  politics  through  public  ownership,  would  be  less  in  politics  than 
now.  The  postal  service,  with  its  nearly  200,000  employees,  is  relatively  free  from 
politics,  as  compared  with  the  railroads.  The  railroads  constantly  interfere  with 
Ck)ngress,  legislatures,  county  and  city  officials,  and  the  courts.  (746,  747,  750, 
751.) 

Mr.  Lewis  says  that  no  one,  he  believes,  has  ever  advocated  public  railways 
without  demanding  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  enforcement  of  genuine  civil- 
service  reform.    (746, 747. ) 

He  adds  that  the  presidencies  of  railroads  are  largely  occupied  by  men  who 
have  no  practical  knowledge  of  railroad  affairs,  and  many  of  the  lower  offices  are 
£Qled  by  favoritism.  Nepotism  is  more  rampant  in  railway  management  to-day 
than  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  pubhc  service.  Under  nublic  ownership 
the  railway  service  would  be  confined  to  trained  railway  men.  No  one  should  be 
eligible  for  advancement  but  some  railway  man  who  had  passed  a  suitable  exam- 
ination, and  ipromotion  should  also  be  determined  in  part  by  the  record  of  each 
man's  errors  m  his  previous  work,  as  in  the  postal  service.  The  post-office  is  on 
the  whole  the  best-managed  industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States.  The  record 
of  business  failures,  showing  an  average  bankruptcy  among  private  business 
enterprises  of  some  ^00,000,000  per  annum  for  the  last  20  years,  seems  to  Mr. 
Lewis  to  indicate  the  inefficiency  of  private  management.    (746, 747. ) 

Referring  to  the  aphorism  that  the  least  government  is  the  best  government, 
Mr.  Lewis  remarks  that  the  systematic  exercise  of  power  by  any  set  of  persons  is 
in  itself  government,  whether  the  power  is  exercised  under  the  name  of  govern- 
ment or  not.  The  railroad  managers  at  the  present  time  exercise  enormous 
power  over  their  employees,  not  only  as  to  their  economic  condition,  but  even  as 
to  their  social  and  political  action.  Moreover,  the  railroads  are  able  to  wield 
.political  power,  not  only  by  their  influence  over  their  employees,  but  also  by  their 
direct  interference  with  Congressmen,  legislators,  governors,  ju^es,  and  tax 
assessors.  The  post-office  exercises  little  influence,  if  any,  upon  our  (Government. 
The  privately  owned  railroads  exercise  enormous  influence  upon  it.  Public 
ownership  of  them  would  result  in  a  diminution,  instead  of  an  increase,  of  their 
governmental  influence.    ( 749-751 . ) 

B.  Opponenti  of  goveramsat  own6nliip.~Professor  Seligman,  of  Oolumbia  Univer- 
sity, says  that  we  have  in  this  coimtry  3  different  stages  of  economic  life  existing 
at  the  same  time— the  frontier  life  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  purely  agricul- 
tural communities  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  most  f  uUv  developed  indus- 
trial communities  in  a  few  Eastern  and  Northern  States.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  solution  of  all  economic  problems  is  so  much  more  delicate  in 
the  United  States  than  in  any  of  the  compact  and  complete  communities  of  the 
Old  World.  It  has  taken  those  communities  1,000  or  2,000  years  to  get  a  develr 
opment  which  we  are  getting  through  in  a  few  decades.  Some  of  our  States  are, 
practically,  as  regards  certain  economic  conditions,  where  £urox)e  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages.     (607, 608. ) 

The  ^eat  end  of  individual  initiative  in  general  is  to  turn  ability  toward  the 
reduction  of  cost  of  production  by  inventions,  ete.  All  progress  consists  of 
lowering  the  cost  of  production  by  driving  out  old  processes  and  introducing 
new.  This  method  of  improvement  results  not  only  in  lower  prices  for  the  com- 
munity, but  in  higher  wages  for  the  operative,  as  well  as  prosperity  for  the  em- 
ployers.    (611.) 

I^fessor  Seligman  says  that  three  considerations  determine  the  desirability  of 
(jK>vemment  ownership  of  any  Industry  :  First,  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
widespread  social  intereste.  Second,  the  amount  of  capital  invested ;  the  need 
of  large  capital  is  an  objection  to  Qovemment  ownership.  Third,  the  com- 
plexity of  the  management ;  public  authorities  can  best  handle  businesses  which 
are  comparatively  simple,  and  whose  methods  are  likely  to  change  but  little. 
(610.) 

The  witness,  while  favoring  Oovemment  ownership  of  telegraphs,  is  distinctly 
opposed  to  public  ownership  of  railroads  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  the  criteria 
named  seem  to  him  to  be  conclusive  against  it  (1)  In  the  railway  service  we 
have  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  capital  invested.  If  the  (jK>vemment  owned 
the  railroads  their  revenues  and  expenditures  would  be  two  or  three  times  as 
great  as  all  the  rest  of  our  revenues  together.  The  whole  budget  of  the  country 
would  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  everything  would  depend  upon  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  railway  system.    (2)  The  requirements  for  skill  in  man- 
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agement  are  of  the  highest.  The  greatest  salaries  in  this  conntry,  salaries  from 
$25,000  to  $100,000,  are  eiven  to  the  railway  presidents,  and  deservedly  bo.  The 
Gk>Tenunent  conld  not  hope  to  compete  snccessfnlly  in  snch  a  line  of  business 
with  private  individuals.  A  democracy  will  not  pay  very  high  salaries  to  pub- 
He  officers,  and  with  low  salaries  the  temptation  to  the  highest  order  of  ability 
would  not  be  great  enough.  It  is  true  that  governmental  service  has  an  attract- 
ivetness  which  compensates  in  x>art  for  loss  of  salary,  but  under  the  present  neces- 
sarily materiahstic  drift  of  our  x)eople,  with  a  whole  continent  to  conquer,  this 
incentire  to  public  service  can  not  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  highest  order  of 
talent.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  men  quitting  the  Government  service 
because  of  small  salaries,  and  many  of  the  men  of  the  ttrst  class  who  do  serve  the 
Qoverpmeni  for  comparatively  small  pay  are  men  of  indei>endent  means.  In 
Pruwia  the  conditions  are  different,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  France.  This  is 
one  of  the  reasons  which  make  public  ownership  of  railroads  in  Prussia  feasible 
and  desirable. 

A-  third  objection  to  (Government  ownership  of  railroads  in  this  country  is  the 
fKt  thiat  the  States  would  be  deprived  of  the  income  which  they  derive  from 
taxation  of  the  railroads.     (606,  610-618. ) 

Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  ihe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  inclined  to 
believe  that,  while  GK>vemment  ownership  would  prevent  discriminations  between 
individuals  and  while  the  published  rates  would  oe  observed,  political  influences 
would  be  so  brought  to  b^r  that  discriminations  between  different  places  and 
sections  of  the  country  might  be  even  more  serious  than  at  present.  At  the  same 
time  the  immense  number  of  railway  employees  would  make  them  a  dangerous 
political  influence  under  Government  ownership.     (145.) 

lb.  Newoohb,  of  the  divison  of  statistics,  I>epartment  of  Agriculture,  thinks 
that  Gk>Temment  ownership  would  be  one  of  the  two  possible  methods  of  pre- 
venting unjust  competition  and  discrimination.  There  would  be,  theoretically, 
great  saving  in  the  **  cost  of  production,"  by  a  consolidation  of  the  entire  railway 
system;  but  such  a  consolidation  could  not  be  allowed  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
individual,  while  to  put  it  under  the  GK>vemment  would  at  present  be  unwise. 
€k>Temment  business  usually  costs  twice  as  much  as  private  busmess,  and  it 
would  reauire  fuUy  a  generation  for  us  to  secure  an  administrative  system  com- 
petent to  handle  the  railway  business  properly.  We  must  try  to  regulate  first 
and  later  may  look  for  Grovemment  ownerBhip.     (102, 108. ) 

Mr.  Rbaoan,  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  thinks  that  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  would  necessarily  Increase  the  cost  of  transportation 
greatly.  Everything  which  the  Gk)vemment  does  requires  more  time,  men,  and 
money  than  like  things  done  by  private  enterprise.  Public  ownership  would  tend 
to  eliminate  discrimination  because  of  the  absence  of  the  motive  to  get  the  most 
freight  possible  for  an  individual  road.  But  it  would  give  to  the  Ftesident  the 
power,  airectly  or  indirectly,  of  appointing  900,000  employees  in  the  service  of  the 
railroads  and  would  enable  him  to  practically  perpetuate  himself  in  office,  would 
subvert  the  system  of  goyemment,  and  destroy  public  liberty.    (847.) 

Mx.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  believes  that  GK>vemment  ownership 
would  be  **  sublime  folly."  He  refers  with  approval  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mallock,  that  labor  is  very  greatly  benefited  oy  the  ability  employed  in  the  man- 
agement of  capital.  Labor,  in  the  sense  of  manual  work,  is  not  the  chief  pro- 
ducer of  wealth.  Private  ownership  of  capital,  and  of  the  rewards  for  its  man- 
agement, is  neceesarv  in  order  to  stunulate  men  of  ability  to  theii*  highest  effort. 
Government  ownersnip  would  destroy  the  motive  of  private  gain,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  successful  business.     (819,  320.) 

Mr.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Atehison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
thinks  thatOovemment  ownership  would  necessarily  greatly  increase  the  expense 
of  FBilwav  management.  Bates  in  this  country  under  private  ownership  are 
lower  and  the  service  better  than  where  the  GK>vemment  owns  the  roads.  The 
post-office  is  perhaps  the  most  extravagantly  managed  business  in  the  country, 
and  most  people  are  not  aware  of  the  large  annual  deficit.  Moreover,  political 
difficulties  would  result  from  GK>vemment  ownership.  There  would  still  be  a 
tendency  toward  discrimination,  especially  between  different  sections  of  the 
country  and  under  party  influences.  There  would  be  difficulty  in  adjusting  rates 
in  acc<nrdance  with  changing  conditions.    (402, 497-499. ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  believes  that  there  would  be  no  neces- 
Bitv  for  discrimination  between  individuals  or  places  under  Government  owner- 
ship, although  it  would  require  strong  action  of  the  GK>vemment  to  prevent  undue 
modifications  of  rates  at  the  demand  of  different  sections  of  the  country.  Gk)vem- 
ment  owneraiiip  would  probably  result,  on  the  other  hand,  in  undue  rigidity  of 
rates  as  regard  commodities,  in  view  of  conditions  of  business  and  competition. 
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It  would  also  prevent  rapid  improvement  in  facilities.  German  railways,  for 
example,  have  nothing  like  the  promptness,  efficiency,  or  luxury  of  American 
lines.    The  introduction  of  politics  also  wonld  be  a  ^eat  evil. 

The  experience  of  the  States  of  this  country  in  building  and  operating  railways 
has  been  very  unsuccessful.  Georgia  long  ago  leased  its  railroad,  preferring  that 
to  direct  management.  North  Carolina  snll  operates  one  railroad,  out  unsuocess- 
fullv.  The  Cincinnati  Southern  Railway,  built  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  has 
finally  been  leased  at  a  rate  $400,000  less  than  the  annual  interest.  The  cost 
of  construction  was  enormous,  and  for  twenty-three  years  it  has  not  earned 
interest.     (379,283,384.) 

Mr.  Inqalls,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  is  of  the  opinion  that  railways  owned 
by  governments  have  never  been  managed  as  well  as  those  under  private  owner- 
ship. The  United  States  has  astomshed  the  world  with  its  transportation  facili- 
ties.    (399.) 

Mr.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  would  not  object, 
as  a  railroad  man,  to  Gk)vemment  ownership  of  the  roads,  but  would  be  sorry  to 
see  it  as  a  citizen.  There  would  be  a  considerable  saving  in  the  stoppage  of  the 
waste  which  is  incident  to  all  competition.  ''  But  governmental  methods,  as  we 
know  them,  and  as  applied  to  governmental  affairs  now,  would  result  in  a  ver^ 
large  deficit  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  unquestionably.  The  influence  of  poli- 
tics and  iK)liticians  on  the  railroad  business  would  be,  I  think,  exceedingly  disas- 
trous, and  any  elective  officers  who  were  in  a  position  to  influence  the  policy  of 
the  railroads,  and  who  would  also  be  desirous  of  pleasii]|^  their  constituents, 
would  find  the  two  things  irreconcilable.  Everybody  would  want  a  branc^  rail- 
road and  everybody  would  want  as  many  trains  as  iK)ssible  on  it,  whether  they 
paid  or  not,  and  the  price  of  the  election  of  a  Congressman  or  Senator  would  be 
Ids  ability  to  get  things  out  of  the  Government  in  the  way  of  transportation." 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  Qovemment 
railwavs  would  have  to  be  managed  by  experts  in  the  railway  business,  and  that 
methods  of  fixing  rates,  etc.,  would  not  oe  materially  different  from  those  at 
present.  The  railways  would  become  a  dangerous  political  factor.  GK>vemment 
ownership  has  never  been  a  great  success — ^it  was  abandoned  in  Canada— nor 
does  the  witness  understand  where  the  money  would  be  obtained  to  pay  for  the 
railroads.     (3d9.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  thinks  that  even  under  €k>vem- 
ment  ownership  railwav  rates  would  have  to  be  fixed  strictly  along  the  line  of 
what  the  traffic  would  bear,  just  as  Government  taxes  are  fixed  in  practically 
the  same  way.  The  maximum  revenue  rate  would  have  to  be  ascertained  and 
then  enforced.     (464.) 

C.  XsperienoeofotherooimtriM.— Mr.  Lewis  states  that  in  Germany  the  govern- 
ment-owned railroads  paid  a  net  profit  of  $119,000,000  in  1890,  and  that  the  net 
profit  of  the  German  system  has  increased  41  per  cent  during  10  years.  One  may 
ride  4  miles  third  class  in  Germany  for  a  cent,  and  10  miles  for  a  cent  on  the 
Berlin  road.  In  Belgium,  under  government  ownership,  fares  and  freight  rates 
have  been  reduced  one-half  and  the  wages  of  employees  have  been  doubled.  In 
Australia  one  may  ride  1,000  miles  first  class  for  $6.50,  and  workingmen  may 
ride  8  miles  for  a  cent.  In  Siberia  workingmen  ride  at  the  rate  of  $6  for  3,000 
miles.  Mr.  Lewis  Quotes  Professor  Ely  as  stating  that  every  man  he  met  in  Ger- 
many considered  the  test  of  experience  as  demonstrating  the  superiority  of 
pubhc  ownership,  and  that  "even  those  who  were  once  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
undertaking  are  now  convinced  of  their  error,  and  no  one  wishes  to  return  to  pri- 
vate ownership.  '*    (747, 748. ) 

On  the  other  hand,  several  witnesses  declare  that  American  passenger  rates 
average  as  low  as  those  abroad,  and  that  the  service  is  superior,  while  freight 
rates  are  lower  here  than  in  any  other  country.  See  under  ''  Reasonableness  of 
rates,"  pp.  41, 101. 

Professor  Sbliqman  states  that  only  one  country  in  Europe,  Prussia,  has  made 
a  change  from  private  ownership  to  public  ownership  of  railroads.  In  Belgium 
and  also  in  Australia  the  Gk)vemment  railroad  systems  are  being  greatly  extended. 
Even  in  Austi-alia  conditions  are  somewhat  different  from  those  in  this  country. 
The  drift  toward  governmental  aid  and  interference  in  Australia  has  always  been 
greater  than  here,  because  of  the  economic  conditions.  Australia  is  a  vast  arid 
table-land,  where  nature  is  not  bountiful  and  where  an  individual  can  scarcely 
cope  with  the  difficulties  of  nature;  the  people  have  always  had  to  have  the  aid 
of  the  government  to  develop  the  country.  In  this  country,  the  most  fruitful  on 
the  globe,  the  people  have  always  thought  that  they  could  develop  the  country 
most  by  aepending  on  themselves.    (618, 614. ) 

Professor  Seligman  believes  the  government  ownership  of  railroads  in  G^ermany 
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to  be  desirable,  although  it  would  be  nndeeirable  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  difference  between  the  governmental  service  of  the  two  countries. 
It  is  partly  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  private  railways  of  Germany  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  far  greater  governmental  interference  than  we  have  had. 
The  Gterman  government  officials  were  always  accustomed  to  consider  questions 
of  rates  and  teriffs.  The  capital  invested  in  railroads  per  mile  is  2  or  8  times 
as  much  in  Germany  as  in  the  United  States.    (614.) 

Professor  Seligman  states  that  passen&^r  fares  in  G^ermany  are  somewhat  less 
than  in  this  country,  though  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison,  because  of  the 
.system  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  rates.  Freight  rates  here  are  very  much 
lower,  because  of  our  long-distance  traffic.  The  jpublic  patronage  of  the  railroads 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  much  less  than  m  America.  The  reason  is  that 
the  social  conditions  in  many  regions  are  still  almost  medieval  and  the  peasants 
travel  very  little.  It  is  mostly  for  this  reason  that  Australia  and  Hungary  have 
so  greatly  reduced  their  passenger  fares  under  the  zone  system,  in  order  to 
stimulate  intermxmiciiial  travel .    (614. ) 

Professor  Seligman  says  also  that  Prussia  is  a  very  peculiar  and  exceptional 
country  in  respect  of  the  standard  of  its  civH  service,  lii  Prussia  there  is  a  suc- 
cessful income  tax;  no  one  who  realizes  the  differences  between  political  conditions 
in  Prussia  and  the  United  States  would  dare  to  state  that  an  income  tax  would  be 
as  successful  here.  In  Prussia,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  France,  the  very  best 
men  go  into  public  business  and  administration.  The  witness  hopes  the  same 
wUl  be  true  in  this  country  some  day;  possibly  the  assumption  by  the  Gk>vemment 
of  more  work  may  lead  individuals  to  be  willmg  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  public 
good.  At  present,  however,  men  of  the  highest  order  of  business  ability  can  in 
general  be  secured  only  by  higher  pay  than  our  democracy  is  willing  to  give  to 
public  officer^.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  Gk>vemment  can  get  the  same  talent 
cheax>er  than  a  private  corporation.  There  are  well-known  instances  of  men  who 
have  left  more  remunerative  private  work  for  comparatively  small-salaried  Gk)v- 
emment  {Kwitions.  These  are,  however,  often  men  of  independent  means;  and 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  men  quitting  Gk>vemment  service  because  of 
small  salaries.    (618.) 

n.  Fablie  ophiion  at  to  Govenunent  ownenhip. — Mr.  Gallagheb  thinks  there  is  a 
very  dangerous  tendencv  toward  Government  ownership  throughout  the  Western 
country,  and  that  the  feeling  or  theory  has  grown  very  gi-eatly  within  recent 
months.  The  people  feel  that  they  are  not  justly  dealt  with ;  are  not  getting  what 
is  due  them.  They  see  that  they  can  buy  a  postage  stamp  as  cheap  as  anybody 
can;  can  go  through  the  custom-house  as  chea]p  as  anybody  can;  *'  and  are  getting 
around  to  the  idea  that  they  could  go  to  the  station  agent's  office  and  buy  a  railroad 
ticket  as  cheap  as  anybody  if  Uncle  Sam  had  control  of  it."  The  dissatisfaction 
comes  not  from  high  rates,  but  from  unequal  rates.  He  thinks  that  the  greater 
desire  for  Government  ownership  in  the  West  than  in  the  East  is  perhaps  caused 
by  the  greater  discriminations  in  the  West.     (545. ) 

Mr.  Dickinson  says  that  there  is  some  sentiment  in  his  State— Wisconsin — ^in 
favor  of  Government  ownership  of  railroads.  He  would  not  say  that  it  is  a  gen- 
ial sentiment,  but  it  is  greater  than  it  was  two  decades  ago,  ana  possibly  greater 
than  it  was  one  decade  ago.  It  does  not  arise,  he  thinks,  from  a  desire  of  owner- 
ship, but  from  the  belief  that  the  public  is  not  fairly  treated  by  the  railroads.  If 
riiippers  were  to  understand  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
absolutely  put  down  all  discriminations,  it  might  be  that  the  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Qovemment  ownership  would  be  considerably  weakened .  Government  officials 
tiiemselves  might  discriminate,  though  the  witness  would  not  expect  such  action 
generally.    (553.) 

S.  Xmiflipalinlioa  of  itreet-railway  Mrvioe. — Professor  Seliohan,  applying  his 
three  criteria  of  the  desirability  of  government  ownership  to  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways,  says  that  the  complexity  of  management 
of  the  street  railways  is  far  less  than  m  the  steam  railways,  but  is  greater  than  in 
the  telegraph  or  waterworks.  The  capital  invested  is  tremendous.  For  that 
reason,  cnic&y,  but  idso  because  the  methods  of  street  railway  management  have 
been  revolutionized  within  a  few  years,  and  in  another  5  or  10  years  may  be 
revolutionized  again,  he  thinks  tiiat  the  safer  plan  for  the  present  is  governmental 
regulation  rather  than  governmental  management.  Everybody  is  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  the  relations  between  government  and  the  street  railways — honorable, 
strai^tforward  relations — ^have  not  been  as  close  as  they  should  be.     (617.) 

7.  flovsmmeatawnenldp  «f  the  telegraph. — Professor  Seligman  considers  that  upon 
the  baslB  of  his  three  criteria  of  the  desirability  of  government  ownership, 
namely,  widespread  social  interests,  amount  of  capital  invested,  and  complexity 
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of  management,  the  argument  for  Government  control  of  the  telegraph  is  sub- 
stantially as  strong  as  for  (Government  ownership  of  the  postal  service.  (1) 
Unfortunately  in  this  country  the  telegraph  is  not  used  by  every  one;  but  this  is 
because  the  charges  are  so  much  higher  and  the  facilities  so  much  less  than  in 
other  countries,  where  the  telegraph  service  is  managed  by  the  Government.  (2) 
As  regards  the  capital  invested,  the  requirements,  though  ^eater  than  in  the 
case  or  the  x)ost,  are  yet  very  small  as  compared  with  other  mterests.  The  cost 
of  putting  up  x>oles  and  stringing  wires  is  relatively  slight.  If  the  existing  com- 
panies were  nought  out  there  would  be  a  capital  outlay,  but  even  then  it  would 
be  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  capital  invested  in  ordinary  enterprises 
or  the  means  of  transportation.  (3)  As  to  complexity  of  management,  while 
the  telegraph  makes  possibly  a  somewhat  higher  demand  than  the  postal  service 
uiK)n  the  skill  of  its  managers,  and  while  somewhat  more  effort  is  required  to 
keep  the  service  up  to  the  level  of  the  advances  of  science,  the  business  is  yet 
very  simple  as  compared  with  others;  for  instance,  with  the  railroads.  The  great 
end  of  individual  mitiative  in  industry  in  general  is  to  turn  all  ability  toward 
the  reduction  of  cost  by  inventions,  etc.  Experience  shows  that  "  even  such 
sleepy  administrations  as  those  of  France  and  of  England  "  keep  the  telegraph  serv- 
ice on  a  level  with  new  inventions.  That  the  post  is  a  public  service  with  us  and 
the  telegn^ph  is  not  is  an  historical  accident,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  telegraph  was 
not  invented  until  1844,  and  that  the  postal  service  grew  up  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  If  the  postal  service  had  not  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  in  the  colonies  and  in  the  time  of  Hamilton  we  should  have  had  the 
same  discussion  of  Government  posts  v.  private  posts  as  of  Government  telegraph 
V.  private  telegraph.    (610-612.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  in  every  other  country  in  the  world,  including 
the  most  advanced  democratic  communities  like  Switzerland  and  Australia,  the 
telegraph  is  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  It  was  practically  in  Govern- 
ment hands  in  our  own  country  when  it  was  first  established  in  1844.  The  Gov- 
ernment decided  not  to  go  on  with  it,  for  they  thought  that  it  would  not  amount 
to  anything,  and  did  not  wish  to  commit  the  Government  to  a  hazardous 
experiment. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Government  would  not  make  as  much  money  out 
of  the  telegraph  as  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  makes.  Its  object 
would  be  to  make  no  profit  at  all,  but  to  run  the  service  just  as  the  postal  service 
is  run.    Any  possible  profits  would  reduce  the  rates.     (611.) 

Professor  Seligman  says  that  in  arguing  for  government  ownership  of  the  tel- 
egraph and  the  telephone  he  assumes  that  along  with  it  there  would  go  a  very 
progressive  development  of  our  civil  service.  He  does  not  think  there  have  been 
any  great  political  dangers  in  our  postal  service.  If  there  have  been,  they  have 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  political  dangers  that  would  have  existed 
if  the  postal  service  had  been  private.  The  political  dangers  of  government 
ownersnip  of  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph  are  minimized  by  the  fact  that  the 
capital  invested  in  them  is  small.     ^612. ) 

Professor  Seligman  would  be  in  lavor  of  the  purchase  by  the  Government  of 
the  existing  tele^aph  and  telephone  systems.  He  is  always  opposed  to  govern- 
mental competition  with  private  enteri)rises.  "Although  the  assumption  is  that 
the  private  enterprise  will  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  governmental  efficiency, 
the  practical  result  is  always  that  the  governmental  agent  is  pulled  down  to  the 
level  of  tho  private."    (612.) 

Mr  KE^rtTARD,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  states  that  the  expense  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  service  in  the  business  of  handling  perishable  goods  is 
very  great  and  that  the  service  is  far  from  satisfactory.  He  refers  to  the  much 
lower  charges  in  European  countries  under  government  ownership,  and  advocates 
putting  the  telegraphs  and  telephones  under  the  Post-Office  Department.  In  many 
lines  of  business  the  telephone  and  telegraph  service  is  as  important  as  the  mail. 
At  present  there  is  practically  no  competition  between  the  two  great  telegraph 
companies.  The  charge  for  messages  is  made  excessive  by  the  payment  of  divi- 
denos  on  an  enormous  capitalization.  The  witness  thinks  that  tne  opinion  of  the 
business  men  in  Chici^o  generally  is  in  favor  of  the  position  stated.     (366.) 

Mr.  FuLLEB,  of  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  says  that  there  are  constant  complaints  among^ 
the  business  men  of  that  place  concerning  the  high  tolls  charged  by  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company.  He  sees  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
not  control  the  telegraphs  as  the  leading  European  countries  do.     (446. ) 

Mr.  Gbbelby,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a 
postal  telegraph  system.  He  declares  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a  man  to  have  the 
right  to  a  private  wire,  as  well  as  for  the  telegraph  company  to  give  the  quotft* 
tions  to  bucket  shops.    (881.) 
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Mr.  Sntdacker,  a  grain  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  he  sometimes  finds  the 
telegraph  service  in  connection  with  his  bntdness  a  little  slow  and  the  i)rice8 
somewhat  high.  His  firm  operates  private  telegraph  wires,  a  privilege  which  is 
open  to  anyone  who  can  pay  for  it.     (400.) 

Mr.  Ck>UNSBLMAN  says  that  elevator  men  have  occasion  to  use  the  telegraph 
very  largely  in  their  business,  but  he  considers  the  rates  fair  and  the  service  sat- 
isfactory.    (992.) 

G.  PnbUe  ownenbip  of  the  tatopboie.— Professor  Seuoman  says  that  the  arguments 
for  a  Government  telephone  are  not  qnite  as  strong  as  for  a  Gk>vemment  tele- 
graph, because  the  complexity  of  management  of  the  telephone  is  a  little  greater; 
yet  he  thinks  that  the  telephone  ought  certainly  to  be  publicly  owned.  On  the 
whole,  especially  in  view  of  the  increased  possible  use  of  the  long-distance  tele- 
i^one,  a  national  system  rather  than  a  municiiial  system  seems  to  be  desirable. 
Enffland  has  recently  passed  a  law  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  which  will  result 
in  the  abeorption  of  the  entire  system  by  the  government  at  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  comi)any's  charter  in  1911 .  The  telephone  will  be  a  part  of  the  poet-of5cc. 
Almost  aU  European  governments,  Germany,  France,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and 
also  Australia,  run  the  telephone  as  a  part  of  the  postal  system.  The  telephone 
exchanges  should  be  placea  in  charge  of  the  local  postmasters.     (612.) 

Zn.  RAIL  WAT  LABOR. 

A.  Employment  and  disohazge.— 1.  Conditums  of  entering  emplournent — Mr.  CaLt 
LAW  A  Y ,  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  testifies  that  no  tests  are  made 
as  a  condition  of  employment  on  that  road  except  willingness  to  obey  reasonable 
rules  and  tests  of  the  eyesight  and  hearing  for  persons  required  to  take  signals. 
Men  are  discharged  or  suspended  for  various  offenses,  according  to  their  previous 
records  and  to  tne  seriousness  of  the  offenses.  No  restriction  is  put  upon  mem- 
b«-ship  in  organizations. 

The  use  of  mtoxicating  liquors  on  the  road  or  about  the  premises  of  the  com- 
pany is  strictly  prohibited,  and  no  one  will  be  employed  or  retained  who  is  known 
to  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors.  Men  are  not  discharged  for 
occasionally  taking  a  drink,  but  are  not  allowed  to  operate  trains  if  intoxicated 
or  known  to  be  habitually  intoxicated.     (217,  218,  221.) 

Mr.  Clark,  grand  chief  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  says  that  railroad  companies 
are  becoming  more  rigid  in  making  physical  exanoinations  of  applicants  for 
emxdoyment.  In  many  cases  they  refuse  employment  simply  because  a  man  has 
lost  a  finger  or  has  been  otherwise  slightly  crippled,  without  being  in  any  way 
incapacitated.  The  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  that  men  have  sometimes  secured 
employment  and  then  claimed  damages  for  imaginary  injuries  on  the  strength  of 
previous  disablement.  This,  however,  can  not  be  a  sufficient  reason,  since  at  the 
time  of  entering  the  service  a  record  is  made  of  all  such  existing  disabilities.    (111.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  grand  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  believes  that  some  of  the 
examinations  of  applicants  for  engineers'  positions  recently  conducted  have  been 
unjust  in  excluding  experienced  men  oecause  of  alleged  defects  in  sight  or 
hearing.     (119.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  some  railway  companies  have  recently  established  the 
custom  of  refusing  to  employ  new  men  as  brakemen  or  firemen  who  are  bevond 
a  certain  age,  ranging  from  28  to  40.  Their  purpose  seems  to  be  to  relieve  tnem- 
selves  of  the  obligation  of  caring  for  a  large  number  of  men  who  have  grown  old 
in  the  service  without  having  rendered  them  an  extended  period  of  service. 
The  practice  also  is  likely  to  influence  employees  to  be  less  indeTOndent,  making 
them  very  careful  before  leaving  a  position.  It  must  have  the  effect  of  checking 
the  best  young  men  from  going  mto  railway  work.    (110,111.) 

Mr.  Arthur  has  heard  complaints,  only  indirectly,  that  some  railway  companies 
refuse  to  employ  men  who  are  over  45  years  of  age.  He  has  never  known  of  a 
case  of  a  man  being  retired  at  that  age.    (119.) 

On  the  Chesax)eake  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Inoalls,  no  man  who  drinks 
while  on  duty  is  retained,  and  young  men  who  drink  while  off  duty  are  not  pro- 
moted and  are  continually  watched.  The  railway  brotherhoods  are  the  most 
effective  influences  in  enforcing  temperance.    (292.) 

Mr.  Spencer  says  that  on  the  Southern  Railway  no  man  who  habitually  uses 
Hqnor  is  employed  in  train  service.    (264. ) 

2.  DiscHmiTiation  agaifist  union  members,  (See  also  p.  142.) — The  chief  officers 
of  the  respective  orders  of  Railway  Conductors,  Locomotive  Engfineers,  Locomo- 
tive Firemen,  Railway  Trainmen,  and  Railway  Telegraphers,  in  reply  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  declare  that  the  right  of  a  railway 
employee  to  hold  membership  in  any  reputable  organization  should  be  inalienable, 
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and  that  there  shonld  be  swift  and  severe  panishment  for  discrimination  against 
members  of  organizations.  However,  it  is  only  the  action  of  a  few  railway  man- 
agers which  niakes  snch  legislation  necessary  or  desirable.     (760.) 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen;  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railroad  Track- 
men, and  Mr.  Bonbmus,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  express  similar  opinions  in  their 
answers,  favoring  strict  legislation.    (763, 765.  768. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attomev  at  law  of  Denver,  declares  that  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  June  1,  1898,  which  prohibits  discrimination  against  members  of  labor 
unions  in  seeking  employment  upon  railwavs,  as  well  as  the  similar  statutes 
of  many  States,  are  in  practice  violated  with  impunity.  The  witness  declares 
that  there  is  one  trunk  Ime  running  west  from  Chicago  which  maintains  a  large 
detective  corps  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  employees  become  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations,  and  that  a  convenient  time  and  excuse  are  soon  found 
for  discharging  those  who  are  members.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  number 
of  railways  have  no  opposition  to  the  brotherhoods.  Mr.  Murphy  suggests  that 
it  be  made  criminal  to  procure  or  furnish  evidence  concerning  employees'  mem- 
bership in  labor  organizations.     (777.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  of  the  Locomotive  £ng^eers,  says  that  soon  after  the  centennial  of 
1876  the  employees  of  the  Reading  Railroad  asked  for  higher  wages,  but  were 
met  with  the  demand  that  they  all  resign  their  membership  in  the  railway  broth- 
erhoods. By  unanimous  vote  they  refused  to  do  so  and  struck,  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  other  men.  This  opposition  of  the  Reading  system  to  brotherhood 
men  has  continued  ever  since.  Under  the  receivership  of  Mr.  McLeod.  however, 
one  man  who  had  been  discharged  on  account  of  membership  in  a  brotherhood 
was  reinstated  when  it  was  shown  that  he  had  not  signed  the  agreement  that  he 
would  not  join  any  labor  organization.    (123, 124.) 

As  to  this  case,  Mr.  Moselet,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, says  that  some  time  ago  the  receivers  of  the  Reading  Railroad  revived  a 
former  regulation,  which  had  become  a  dead  letter,  requinng  all  employees  to 
drop  their  membership  in  labor  organizations.  A  representative  of  the  brother- 
hoods, Wilkinson,  brought  suit  against  the  receivers,  but  the  court  maintained 
that  the  employees  themselves  must  appear,  in  spite  of  the  danger  of  being  dis- 
charged ana  blacklisted.  Three  of  tnem  finally  did  bring  smt,  and  were  dis- 
charged, but  the  court  decided  that  the  receivers  could  use  their  employees  as 
they  saw  fit.  As  a  result  of  this  injustice  the  raU way  men  secured  the  enactment 
of  a  Pennsylvania  statute,  and  the  incorporation  in  the  arbitration  act  of  1898  of 
a  provision,  prohibiting  such  coercion  of  employees.    (36. ) 

8.  Discharge  and  suspension, — Mr.  Sarqbnt,  grand  master  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen,  says  that  railway  employees  are  discharged  for  violation  of  rules,  respon- 
sibility for  accidents,  insuboroination,  intoxication,  and  occasionally  for  incom- 
petence. Suspension  from  duty  without  pay  and  systems  of  merit  and  demerit 
markings  are  employed  as  penalties  in  many  cases.  The  practice  of  suspension 
has  often  resulteid  in  injustice.  Men  have  been  laid  on  without  any  caose 
assigned  and  with  no  opportunity  for  hearing.  The  railway  brotherhoods  have 
secured  the  adoption  of  a  rule  requiring  their  members  to  be  g^ven  a  hearing 
within  5  days  after  suspension  or  discharge,  and  if  the  employee  is  shown  to  be 
innocent  of  the  charge  made,  he  is  to  be  returned  to  service  and  paid  for  lost 
time.    The  length  of  suspension  for  different  offenses  is  fixed.    (65«  BB.) 

Mr.  Clark,  grand  chief  of  the  Railway  dJonductors,  says  that  the  former  practice 
of  suspending  men  for  from  10  to  60  days  for  violation  of  rules  or  other  offenses 
has  been  practically  everywhere  replaced  by  what  is  known  as  the  Brown  system 
of  disciplme.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  man's  service.  Any  offense  is  entered  and 
may  be  offset  by  a  certain  number  of  months  of  good  service  or  by  special  meri- 
torious acts.  When  a  certain  number  of  demerit  marks  have  been  received,  dis- 
missal follows.    (118.) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  some  restriction  should 
be  placed  upon  the  discharge  of  railroad  employees.  Railroad  work  requires  a 
hign  degree  of  skUl,  and  a  yeerson  specially  trained  in  one  department  is  not  able 
to  fill  positions  in  other  departments  of  tne  railway  or  in  other  occupations.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  general  public  that  men  should  remain 
in  the  same  line  of  work.  Often  persons  in  positions  of  sui)erintcudence  discharge 
employees  out  of  caprice  or  for  the  sake  of  securing  positions  for  their  own  friends. 
It  would  be  well  to  have  a  labor  court  to  g^ve  hearings  to  aggrieved  employees, 
although  of  course  railways  should  not  be  prevented  from  reducing  expenses.  On 
some  roads  the  brotherhoods  have  been  strong  enough  to  secure  contracts  that 
none  of  their  members  shall  be  discharged  f^tbout  a  hearing,  and  this  practice 
has  been  beneficial  both  to  the  employees  and  to  the  companies.    (778.) 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  inquiries  by 
the  (Donmiission,  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  advantage  of  legislation  regulating  the 
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discharge  of  railway  employees.  They  hold  that  the  orspanizations  themselves 
afford  a  considerable  degree  of  protection  against  nnjnst  msmissals.    (760. ) 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  expresses  the  same  opinion.     (768.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Bailwav  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  Bonkmus,  of  the  Bailway  Car- 
men, on  the  oi^er  hand,  think  that  laws  should  be  passed  reqmrin|c  that  good 
reasons  for  discharge  should  be  ^ven  and  that  the  mscharged  emptovee  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  state  his  side  of  the  case  before  a  competent  officer  of  the 
employer,  such  as  the  general  manaf^r.    (765,  768.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  thinks  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  regulate  the  discnarge  of  railway 
employees  by  law.  Their  service  is  one  involving  the  safety  of  life  and  property 
for  which  the  employer  is  x>ecuniarily  responsible,  so  that  he  must  be  absolutely 
let  alone  in  his  choice  and  retention  of  servants.    (772.) 

Bw  Blacklisting.— 1 .  Existence  of  the  practice  generally,— IJir,  MoesLEY,  secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  after  the  (Jhicago  railway  strike 
of  1894  a  large  number  of  employees  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  employment 
again.  To  many  of  them  certificates  of  good  character  were  given  by  the  rail- 
ways, but  by  a  form  of  reading  or  by  some  secret  mark  these  iwpers  proved  to  be 
notices  to  other  employers  that  the  person  was  blacklisted.  As  a  result  of  this 
abuse  Congress  included  in  the  arbitration  act  of  1898  a  prohibition  against 
attempting  to  conspire  to  prevent  any  employee  from  obtaining  employment. 
The  evil  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  prevent,  evasion  being  easy,  and  the  witness 
has  no  suggestion  to  make  for  strengthening  the  law.    (8.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Bailway  Conductors,  says  the  practice  of  blacklisting  was 
formerly  common.  The  witness  knows  of  one  case  in  Florida  where  a  conductor 
was  offered  a  better  x>osition  on  another  road.  His  own  road  kept  him  as  long  as 
possible,  not  desiring  him  to  make  the  change,  and,  when  he  had  taken  the  new 
employment,  sent  a  letter  to  the  other  road  advising  that  he  be  not  employed,  so 
that  he  was  afterwards  discharged.  The  abuse  has  been  ^eatly  reduced  by  leg- 
islation. The  practice  now  is  for  railway  comxMmies  to  five  men  who  leave  the 
service  a  letter  stating  what  their  service  has  been  and  the  reason  for  leaving  it. 
Very  often  the  reason  is  stated  to  be  *'  unsatisfactory  service."  The  witness  has 
known  of  one  instance  where  an  employee  received  a  letter  of  high  commenda- 
tion, but  was  at  the  same  time  on  the  blackUst.  He  has  heard  rumors  that  let- 
ters themselves  are  sometimes  marked  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  man  should  not 
be  employed.    (112.) 

Mr.  Saroent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  this  practice  was  formerly 
very  common,  but  has  largely  been  done  away  with  by  laws.  It  is  now  the  custom 
to  require  men  entering  employment  to  submit  a  statement  of  their  former 
employment,  and  their  former  employers  are  then  asked  for  information.  This 
practice  has  the  same  effect  as  the  old  blacklist.  Many  companies  furnish  their 
employees  statements  of  their  service  when  they  leave.  The  trade  unions  have 
haa  a  strong  influence  in  preventing  unreasonable  dismissals.    (65.) 

Mr.  WiLBON,  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinks  a  majority  of  rail- 
ways have  some  understanding  among  themselves,  by  which  all  employees  who 
have  been  discharged  are  required  to  present  to  any  other  road  a  letter  as  to  their 
competence  from  their  immediate  superior  in  the  previous  employment.  The 
witness  has  been  told  that  there  are  certain  private  marks  by  which  it  is  known 
whether  such  letters  mean  what  they  say  or  the  opposite.    (52.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  does  not  know  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  engineers  have  been  blacklisted.  He  has  been  told  by  men  that  they 
have  been  dischar^^  after  a  few  days  of  work  under  a  new  employer,  and  they 
have  attributed  this  to  some  notice  received  from  their  previous  employer.  Dur- 
ing the  strike  of  1894  those  who  left  employment  were  given  letters  as  to  their 
service,  but  the  date  of  these  letters  being  tne  same  as  tnat  when  the  strike  was 
be^un  they  served  to  prevent  their  holders  from  securing  employment.  The 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  has  at  various  times  refused  to  employ  union 
men,  and  has  been  accused  of  blacklisting  them.    ( 123, 124. ) 

Mr.  Strong,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  says  that  he  has  evidence  of  the 
continuance  of  the  practice  of  blacklisting  up  to  within  8  or  4  months  of  the  time 
of  his  testimony,  November  22, 1899,  and  that  the  system  extends  to  all  the  princi- 
pal railroads  in  the  United  States  and  even  down  into  Mexico.    (524.) 

Mr.  CowsN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  says  that  it  is  the 
practice  to  suspend  men  for  various  offenses  for  i>eriods  varying  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offense.  The  railway  does  not  exchange  blacklists  with  other  roads, 
although  possibly  this  may  have  been  the  practice  earlier.  Mr.  Cowen  does  not 
know  whether  tiie  divisions  are  always  notined  of  the  discharge  of  men  from  other 
diyisions.    (803.) 
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Mr.  Spencer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  testifies  that  on  that  system 
lists  of  men  discharged  are  kept*  but  these  lists  are  not  exchanged  with  other 
companies,  since  there  is  no  reason  forpursuing  a  man,  or  undertaking  to  decide 
for  others  whom  they  shall  employ.  The  practice,  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  is  dying 
out.     (264,265.) 

Mr.  INGALLS  declares  that  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  blacklists  are  not 
exchanged  with  other  railroads.  If  one  division  of  the  railway  discharges  a  man 
no  other  division  can  employ  him  without  the  consent  of  the  general  manager. 
(288.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atrhison,  Tox)eka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  declares  that  blacklisting  is  largely  an  imaginary  grievance,  and  that  if 
a  servant  is  unfaithful  it  is  not  omy  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  master  to  tell 
the  truth  upon  inquiry.     (772.) 

2.  Chicago  strike,— Mr.  Strong  believes  that  the  idea  of  blacklisting  first  took 
form  among  the  railroads  centering  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  General  Managers* 
Association  of  Chicago,  which  emoraces  24  roads,  appointed  a  committee  which 
made  a  report  on  May  18,  1898,  containing  the  following  clauses: 

**  The  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  emi)loyment  bureau:  The  subject  has 
been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  such  a 
bureau  would  be  of  advanta^^  to  the  association — 

**  First.  In  assisting  them  m  the  procurement  of  men,  both  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions and  in  times  of  emergency. 

*'  Second.  In  assisting  the  roads  to  guard  against  the  employment  of  a  man  who 
has  been  proved  unworthy  on  some  other  road. 

**  Third.  In  abolishing  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that 
is  expressed,  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that  *  your  road  is  not 
the  only  road  in  Chicago,' and  that  *  employment  can  readily  be  ootained  on  some 
other  road,' although  an  offense  has  been  committed.*' 

Thirteen  out  of  30  railroads  present  voted  to  adopt  it,  but  the  rules  of  the  asso- 
ciation provided  that  whenever  any  scheme  was  proposed  which  required  any 
expenditure  of  money,  as  this  did,  it  should  not  take  effect  unless  the  vote  was 
unanimous;  so  it  was  defeated.  During  the  strike  of  1894,  however,  a  plan 
which  had  the  same  effect  was  adopted.  Mr.  John  Eagan  was  selected  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  strike,  and  to  get  employees  for  all  of  the  different  railroads^. 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  the  association's  committee  disclaimed  the  idea  of  black- 
listing, but  tnis  very  disclaimer  seems  to  him  to  show  that  they  were  conscious 
that  their  proposition  meant  nothing  else.  There  had  been  growing  friction 
between  the  railroads  and  their  employees,  resulting  largely  from  the  workings 
of  what  the  association's  committee  calls  **  discipline."  By  discipline  Mr.  Strong 
understands  the  system  of  suspensions  and  fines  for  sundry  offenses,  often,  he 
says,  of  a  trivial  character.  Frequently,  in  Mr.  Strong's  opinion,  discipline  fell 
upon  the  wrong  man,  and  frequently  it  was  unjustly  severe.     (503-505, 510.) 

Mr.  Strong  states  that  his  attention  was  called  to  blacklisting  in  the  fall  of 
1895.  He  was  then  called  suddenly  into  the  case  of  Fred  R.  Ketcbam  against  The 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company.  Becoming  deeply  interested  in 
the  matter,  he  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Chicago  Evening  News,  asking  any 
men  who  thought  they  had  been  blacklisted  to  come  to  his  office  and  make  their 
st'itements  to  him,  and  bring  such  letters  as  they  had  that  they  thought  were 
evidence  of  the  blaicklisting  agreement.  Mr.  Strong  received  500  statements  with 
letters  corroborating  them.  In  June,  1896,  he  filed  some  50  cases,  including  some 
against  nearly  every  railroad  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Strong  gives  in  some  detail  the 
exx)erience  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  strikers  of  1894,  or  of  men  who  were 
denied  work  on  the  ground  that  they  had  *  nnpathized  with  the  strikers.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Ketcham,  who  brought  tne  first  .  -it,  is  typical.  Mr.  Strong's  state- 
ment of  his  case  is  as  follows:  He  testified  that  he  quit  the  employment  of  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Company  during  the  railway  union  strike, 
and  remained  at  home,  not  going  near  any  railroad  during  the  trouble;  that  about 
July  8  of  that  year  Sux>erintendent  J .  C.  Stuart  came  to  nis  house  and  asked  him 
to  take  out  a  train;  that  he  refused,  as  he  considered  it  dangerous;  that  he  was 
not  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  but  afterwards  joined 
it  about  July  20;  that  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company  about 
10  years;  that  upon  his  refusal  Stuart ''  threatened  him  with  ai-rest,  adding  that 
he  had  sympathy  for  his  family,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  out  the  train  he 
would  find  hard  work  getting  a  job  from  any  other  road.*'  Having  heard  of  the 
black  list,  he  went  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  and  secured  a  situation 
as  conductor  of  one  of  its  freight  trains  July  28,  and  made  one  trip  to  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  and  back,  arriving  home  July  81,  at  5;  that  at  7  he  was  arrested  by  a 
United  States  marshal  and  kept  in  custody  several  days  until  he  could  give  a  bond 
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for  |8,000,  but  was  never  prosecuted,  no  evidence  being  offered  against  him;  that 
August  6  he  went  to  Superintendent  Stuart  and  asked  him  for  a  clearance,  and 
was  given  a  letter  showing  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern,  but  at  the  bottom  was  the  following:  *'  Left  his  jwst  during 
American  Railway  Union  strike  and  was  active  in  persuading  others  to  do  like- 
wise.   When  he  returned  for  duty  his  place  was  filled," 

On  the  same  day  he  returned  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  for  duty  and  was 
told  by  Train  Master  J.  B.  Strong  and  Superintendent  J.  A.  Kelly  that  he  was  dis- 
charged. Superintendent  Kelly  telling  him  that  he  was  a  good  man  and  he  would 
like  to  keep  him,  but  could  not  unless  he  first  obtained  a  "clearance"  from  the 
Northwestern.  When  asked  why  he  was  discharged  Kelly  said,  **  Because  he 
bad  heard  he  was  a  Northwestern  striker."  Ketcham  then  asked  where  he  got 
his  information,  and  Kelly  replied,  "  From  the  one  we  all  get  it  from."  Ketcham 
then  asked  if  he  was  blacklisted,  and  Kelly  replied,  "  You  can  call  it  that  or  any- 
thing you're  a  mind  to.  I  can't  put  you  back  to  work  unless  you  bring  a  *  clear- 
ance '  from  the  Northwestern.    I  am  sorry,  but  it  comes  from  above  me." 

The  following  facts  also  api)eared  from  Ketcham's  testimony:  After  being  dis- 
charged from  +he  Chicago  Great  Western  he  applied  to  several  other  roads  for 
employment,  but  was  everywhere  refused,  and  never  secured  railroad  employment 
after  the  strike.  In  the  autumn  of  1897  he  worked  as  stationary  engineer  at  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad  elevator  at  Kensington,  but  was  discharged  about  2 
weeks  before  the  trial,  for  the  alleged  cause  that  business  was  slack,  though  the- 
elevator  was  running  full  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  his  discharge  just  as 
it  had  been  doing  previously. 

About  35  other  men  who  had  quit  various  roads  during  the  strike  testified  that 
they  had  applied  to  all  the  roads  in  Chicago,  were  told  the  roads  needed  men,  but 
were  denied  employment  because  they  did  not  have  '  *  clearances."  The  clearance 
was  a  letter  from  the  road  which  the  man  had  last  worked  for,  giving  a  full  state- 
ment of  his  record.  The  essential  thing  seemed  to  be  an  assurance  that  the  man 
had  not  taken  part  in  the  i^eat  strike.  The  railroad  managers  admitted  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  each  other  for  the  record  of  men  who  applied  to 
them  for  work.  This  appeared  in  repeated  instances  in  which  men  had  at  first 
Ijeen  employed  and  were  afterwards  discharged,  admittedly  without  any  fault  in 
their  services.  Sometimes  they  were  made  to  sign  a  formal  application  for 
employment  and,  although  temx>orarily  given  work,  were  afterwards  discharged 
with  a  statement  that  their  applications  had  been  rejected.  The  rejection  was 
stated,  in  some  instances,  to  be  due  to  information  that  the  men  had  participated 
in  the  strike.  The  railroads  denied  that  there  was  any  actual  blacklist,  or  list 
of  men  to  whom  employment  was  to  be  refused.  A  messenger  boy  in  the  ofl&ce 
of  the  8ui)erintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  however,  testi- 
fied that  he  was  instructed  to  make  60  mimeoCTaph  copies  of  a  list  of  524  names; 
that  he  addressed  and  mailed  49  copies  of  this  list,  1  to  each  ofi&cial  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  who  hired  men,  and  1  marked  "  private"  to  every  rail- 
road in  Chicago.  A  copy  of  this  list  came  into  Mr.  Strong's  hands.  The  messenger 
boy's  testimony  seems  to  have  been  in  some  degree  corroborated  by  the  statement 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  that  he  saw  a 
copy  of  the  list  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  of  the  defendant  railroad.     (503-519.) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  out  of  80,000  men  who  went  out  in  the  Chicago  strike  of 
1894  only  about  31  were  proved  to  have  been  reemployed,  and  fully  one-half  even 
of  these  were  men  who  returned  to  work  before  July  10,  when  notified  by  the 
railroads  to  do  so,  and  hence  were  really  not  strikers.  This  statement  seems  to 
refer,  however,  to  individual  instances  proved  in  court.  Mr.  Strong  says  in 
another  connection  that  a  great  many  were  taken  back  to  work  after  the  suits 
were  begun  against  the  railroads,  and  when  the  roads  saw  what  damages  they 
were  liaole  to  for  refusing  employment.  He  knows  of  probably  50  or  60  men 
who,  finding  it  imx>ossible  to  get  work  under  their  own  names,  changed  their 
names  and  by  this  means  got  employment.  He  elsewhere  estimates  the  number 
of  men  who  were  blacklisted  at  **  fully  half  of  the  men  who  went  out  here."  He 
also  mentions  that  Mr.  W.  G.  Brimson,  of  the  Calumet  and  Blue  Island  road,  tes- 
tified that  he  had  secured  work  on  other  roads  for  a  good  many  of  the  strikers 
by  leaving  out  the  fact  that  the  men  had  been  in  the  strike  when  he  answered 
inquiries  about  their  record,  implying  that  if  he  had  mentioned  this  fact  the  men 
could  not  have  gotten  employment.     (613,  517,  522-524.) 

3.  Is  blacklisUngituitiflable  f— Mr.  Strong  says  that  no  one  questions  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  railroad  to  report  to  another  the  name  of  a  drunken  or  care- 
less employee,  as  the  public  is  interested  in  having  sober  and  careful  men 
operate  the  trains.  But  if  railways  combine  to  keep  men  from  work  simply 
because  they  have  struck  to  better* their  condition,  though  they  have  violated  no 
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law,  snch  an  act  is  unlawful  and  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  The  men'  do 
not  complain  that  they  lost  their  old  x)06ition8.  They  complain  that  their  old 
employers  ^'indictively  pursued  them  and  prevented  them  from  getting  emplo;^- 
ment  elsewhere.  If  a  man  who  quits  the  employ  of  another  can  not  get  work  m 
his  chosen  occupation  without  obtaining  his  former  employer's  consent,  he  becomes 
a  slave.  He  will  not  dare  resist  any  oppression  his  employer  may  see  fit  to  impose 
upon  him,  because  he  knows  he  can  not  leave  and  get  employment  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Strong  believes  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  to  reduce  their  men  to 
this  condition,  and  that  the  employees  of  the  railroad  companies  are  to-day  abso- 
lutely terrorized.  He  says  that  men  who  were  in  the  strike  of  1894,  and  who  aru 
now  employed,  have  told  him  that  the  punishment  and  suffering  of  the  men  who 
went  out  during  the  strike  have  been  so  severe  that  they  do  not  dare  to  form 
another  union  or  present  a  grievance,  for  fear  of  being  discharged  and  blacklisted; 
that  they  are  burdened  witn  extra  duties  and  dare  not  complain.  The  objection 
of  the  railroads  seems  to  be  especially  against  the  heads  of  the  union.  To  strike 
at  the  heads  of  the  union  is  to  destrov  the  union.  If  they  are  to  be  singled  out 
and  punished,  men  will  hesitate  before  accepting  these  positions.  A  railway 
vice-president  recently  said  to  Mr.  Strong,  *'The  people  who  own  this  country 
propose  to  run  it,''  and  he  explained  that  by  the  owners  he  meant  "  those  who 
own  the  property."  Mr.  Strong  believes  that  the  course  of  the  railroads  has  been 
dictated  by  the  reeling  and  intention  which  this  man  expressed. 

Mr.  Strong  considers  that  political  bondage  as  well  as  industrial  bondage  must 
result  if  employers  are  permitted  to  exclude  men  from  work  for  taking  part  in 
strikes  or  other  efforts  to  better  their  condition.  No  man  can  be  a  proper  elector 
who  is  afraid  to  assert  his  rights,  and  it  will  come  to  pass,  if  it  has  not  already, 
that  the  workmen  will  not  dare  to  exercise  the  elector's  franchise  according  to 
their  own  will.  Moreover,  to  exclude  a  man  from  means  of  honest  livelihood  is 
to  make  him  a  criminal  or  a  pauper.  It  is  in  the  hig[hest  degree  required  by  the 
public  interest  that  every  man  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  in  tnat  calling  in 
which  he  is  skilled.     (513, 514, 516, 618, 521, 528.) 

Mr.  O'RouRKE,  switchman,  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  a  system  of  blacklisting  is 
now  in  use  by  the  railroads,  but  does  not  think  that  it  works  against  the  labonnp: 
man.  It  tends  to  place  a  premium  on  good  character,  good  conduct,  and  ^o<i<l 
service,  and  to  shut  out  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  employment.  In  an  indiviii- 
ual  case  it  might  be  an  evil  system,  in  enabling  railroad  officials  to  shut  out  u 
man  against  wnom  they  had  a  grievance  from  employment  on  any  other  road,  and 
it  is  true  that  the  situation  has  been  more  disa^eeable  in  Chicago  than  elsewhere; 
but  considering  the  whole  body  of  employees  m  the  United  States  he  believes  the 
svstem  works  well.  Mr.  O'Rourke  apparently  considers  agitators  to  be  among 
those  who  may  properly  be  excluded  from  employment.  He  says  that  the  switch- 
men's xmion  is  demanding  that  men  making  application  for  membership  ''  must 
show  as  good  a  character  as  any  railroad  company  has  ever  asked  of  any  man." 
*'  In  the  growth  of  the  organized  railway  labor  to-day  no  shelter  is  being  given  to 
the  agitator."  To  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  strike  of  1894  is  a  reason  for 
exclusion  from  Mr.  O'Rourke's  union.  *   (528, 529.} 

4.  Remedies  for  blacklisting, — Mr.  Strong  considers  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
settle  the  contest  between  labor  and  capital  regarding  public  transi>ortation.  He 
thinks  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  take  control  of  the  railroads  and 
put  the  men  on  the  civil-service  list.  In  the  absence  of  Government  ownership  he 
would  make  blacklisting  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment  of  the  officers 
who  may  be  concerned  in  it.  To  permit  the  blacklisting  of  those  who  may  have 
done  unlawful  acts  in  furtherance  of  a  strike  would  be  to  make  any  law  against 
blacklisting  entirely  ineffective.  It  is  very  easy  to  trump  up  some  charge  of  an 
unlawful  act.  Besides,  such  x)ermission  of  blacklisting  is  wrong  in  principle.  A 
man  ought  to  be  punished  according  to  law  for  any  unlawful  act  he  may  do.  He 
ought  not  to  be  starved  to  death  as  a  punishment.     (523.) 

The  grand  chiefs  of  the  leading  railway  orders  in  their  reply  to  the  schedule  of 
inquiries  concerning  railway  labor  favor  the  enactment  of  laws  with  a  penalty 
sufficiently  severe  to  outweigh  the  desire  to  violate  the  law  by  the  secret  practice 
of  blacklisting.  Existing  laws  are  sufficient  to  check  open  blacklistinjg.  (760.) 
Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  expresses  a  similar  opinion  (763); 
while  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  Ronemus,  of  the  Railway 
Carmen,  think  that  the  practice  is  decreasing,  and  that  further  legislation  will 
be  either  ineffective  or  unnecessary  (765,  768). 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  says  that  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  getting  evidence  concerning  blacklisting.  Ho  thinks  that  even  the  inractice  of 
giving  a  statement  (concerning  a  discharged  employee  to  an  inquiring  employer, 
which  has  always  been  permissible  at  Iaw>  is  pernicious.    The  bare  statement  of 
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oertain  happenings  or  acts  of  a  servant  may  make  him  appear  an  tmdesirable 
employee,  m  the  absence  of  an  explanation  of  the  circnmstances.  It  shonld  be 
made  unlawful  for  any  person  to  rnmish  a  statement  to  any  other  employer  con- 
cerning an  employee  without  first  famishing  the  employee  a  trne  copy.     (777. ) 

C.  Wagw  of  railway  labor.— 1 .  Rates.— Mx,  Saroent,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men, states  that  the  standard  rate  of  wages  for  passenger  engineers  is  8^  cents 
per  mile;  for  freight  engineers  4  cents;  and  for  firemen  58  per  cent  of  engineers' 
pay.  Freight  conductors  receive  3  cents  jter  mile,  and  brakemen  two-thirds  as 
much.  Passenger  conductors  receive  from  $100  to  $125  per  month,  and  brakemen 
from  $50  to  $70.  Station  agents  receive  from  $40  to  $85  per  month,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  station;  train  dispatchers  $125  x>er  month.  In  the  South- 
em  States  colored  men  are  employed  largely  as  brakemen  and  firemen  at  much 
cheaper  rates.     (64,  65.) 

Mr.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association,  submitted 
the  following  as  a  comparison  of  railway  wages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe: 
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Mr.  Abthur,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  the  wages  of  engi- 
neers have  been  materially  increased  by  the  efforts  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motiTe  Engineers.  At  the  time  of  its  organization  engineers  were  paid  $60  per 
month,  liow  they  receive  3i  cents  per  mile  in  passenger  service  ana  4  cents  per 
mile  in  freight  service,  100  miles  or  less  in  a  run  constituting  a  day's  work.  The 
wages  of  engineers  were  kept  up  on  almost  all  roads  despite  the  depression  of 
1^.  This  tact  is,  of  course,  partly  due  to  the  practice  of  paying  by  the  iTin, 
since  the  men  actually  earned  less  when  there  was  less  business  for  the  railroads. 
The  engineers  have  little  to  complain  of  concerning  wages.  The  wages  are  the 
same  as  liave  prevailed  for  the  pastlS  years,  and  their  purchasing  power  is  greater 
tium  before.     (117,127.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  states  that  road- 
masters  receive  from  $60  to  $150  i)er  month;  section  foremen  from  $1.05  to  $2  per 
day,  and  tatck  hands  from  47^  cents  to  $1.25  per  day.  The  lowest  wages  are  paid 
in  the  Southern  States.  The  employment  of  the  track  hands  is  chiefly  in  the  sum- 
mer, so  that  many  of  them  are  torced  to  become  tramps  in  the  winter.  The  wit- 
ness believes  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  power  to 
aid  these  men  to  get  better  iwy.  Sometimes  railways  furnish  little  houses  near 
the  track  free  of  rent  to  trackmen.  The  excessive  competition  of  railways,  rate 
wars,  etc.,  are  responsible  for  these  low  wages.    (46,  50.) 

According  to  Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  road,  the  employees  of  the  New 
York  Central  are  partly  paid  by  distance  traveled,  especially  in  the  case  of 
trainmen,  and  nartly  by  the  number  of  hours  of  service  per  day.  The  average 
wa«es  are  as  follows: 

Telegraph  operators,  $52.50;  block-signal  men,  $46.50;  other  signalmen,  $49, 
which  includes  baggagemen,  station  clerks,  etc.;  enginemen,  $114, although  their 
wages  vary  from  ^  to  $175;  firemen  and  wipers,  $59,  firemen  getting  from  $50 
to  ^;  conductors,  $86;  baggagemen  and  trainmen,  from  $40  to  $70;  mechanics 
and  helpers  in  shops,  $49;  other  shopmen,  $40;  roadmasters,  from  $100  to  $125; 
track  foremen,  from  $40  to  $50;  track  laborers,  $35.50;  switchmen,  flagmen. 
watchmen,  etc.,  $40;  mechanics  and  helpers  on  road,  $56;  employees  of  floating 
equipment,  $58.  There  are  no  deductions  from  wages  unless  the  men  give  ordeis 
for  payment  of  rent,  board,  etc.,  out  of  their  earnings.    (217.) 

m,  Spbnceb  sa^  that  the  wages  on  the  Southern  Railway  are  about  the  same 
as  on  the  other  railways  in  the  South.  They  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  ihe 
Nortii,  but  not,  as  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  largely  on  account  of  the  competition  of 
colored  labor.  Colored  labor  is  not  employed  for  the  more  responsible  position: . 
Although  there  is  a  relatively  larger  supply  of  labor  as  compared  with  the  demavd 
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in  the  Southern  States,  this  is  less  tme  of  skilled  labor,  snch  as  that  necessary  for 
many  railway  positions.  The  business  of  the  Southern  railways  is  for  the  most 
part  less  complex  than  in  the  North,  since  the  traffic  is  not  so  dense,  and  less 
skilled  and  less  difficult  labor  is  required.  The  cost  of  living  is  also  materially 
lower.     (264,267.) 

Mr.  Inqalls  testifies  that  about  20,000  men  are  employed  on  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroads.  The 
men  are  paid  monthly,  clerks  and  agents  by  monthly  rates,  track  and  shop  men 
on  the  basis  of  the  hours  worked,  and  trainmen  by  mileage.  The  trackmen  are 
paid  about  $1  a  day.  On  some  roads  during  1895  and  1896  the  witness  thinks  that 
the  wages  of  this  class  fell  to  90  cents,  and  occasionally  to  75  cents.  Their  hours 
are  long  and  they  may  be  considered,  perhaps,  the  hardest  worked  and  poorest 
paid  of  American  laborers.  At  the  same  time,  they  often  own  their  own  houses, 
and  their  work  requires  little  skill,  although  Mr.  Ingalls  admits  that  considerable 
responsibility  rests  upon  them.     (287,  288) 

Mr.  Fish  testifies  tnat  during  the  x>erioa  of  great  depression,  from  1893  to  1897, 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  obliged  largely  to  reduce  the  number  of  men 
employed.  It  was  also  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  work  i>er  day 
in  the  shops.  The  wages,  however,  were  not  cut  at  all.  The  witness  is  inclined 
to  think  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  employees  if  wages 
had  been  reduced,  since  the  number  of  emplovees  and  number  of  hours  would 
not  then  have  had  to  be  cut  so  much.  Thus,  the  railroad  could  have  employed 
shop  hands  in  building  new  cars  and  engines,  but,  instead,  was  compelled  to  buy 
a  considerable  number  from  manufacturers  having  lower  wage  scales.  The  reason 
why  wages  were  not  reduced  was  that  there  was  apprehension  of  strong  oppo- 
sition from  the  employees,  and  x>ossibly  of  a  strike.  The  railway  had  for  years 
been  paying  a  standard  scale.    (824-327. ) 

See  also  Paragraph  L,  below. 

2.  Methods  of  fixing  wages, — ^Mr.  Arthur  says  that  early  in  the  history  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  the  organization  began  to  send  committees 
to  the  railway  companies  to  discuss  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  These 
committees  would  jpresent  a  statement  of  their  demands,  and  when  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  it  would  be  put  in  form  and  signed  by  both  parties.  In  this 
way  grew  up  the  system  of  fixing  wages  by  joint  agreement  or  contract,  which 
now  prevails  in  the  case  of  about  90  per  cent  of  the  railways.  Such  agreements 
are  indefinite  in  their  duration  and  may  be  terminated  on  from  30  to  60  days' 
notice.  The  railways  have  practically  never  violated  them,  but  the  employees 
did  so  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  strike  of  1894.     (117, 127.) 

Mr.  Saroent  states  that  the  wages  of  railway  trainmen  and  telegraphers  are 
mostly  fixed  by  joint  agreement  between  their  organizations  and  the  railways. 
Approximately  uniform  rates  exist  in  the  North  dientral  States.  Payment  is  by 
the  mile  in  freight  service,  and  usually  by  the  month  in  passenger  and  station 
service.     (64,65.) 

Mr.  Sargent  says  also  that  trainmen  are  usually  xudd  for  overtime  on  a  fair  basis, 
but  in  many  cases  telegraphers  and  yardmen  are  not,  although  working  more  than 
12  hours,    bunday  work  is  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  other  work.     (66, 86.) 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Cowbn,  the  train  hands  are  paid 
by  the  miles  run.  Overtime  is  allowed  for  excess  mileage  or  for  work  after  12 
hours  in  case  the  trainmen  are  unable  to  get  their  trains  over  the  required  distance 
within  that  time.  There  is  no  extra  compensation  for  Sunday  work.  Trackmen 
and  similar  employees  work  10  hours  daily.  (303.) 

3.  InJUiences  affecting  wages, — Professor  Johnson  says  that  the  rate  of  wages 
on  railways  has  been  found  in  Europe  to  vary  according  to  the  rates  for  other 
occupations  in  the  same  locality,  and  presumably  the  same  is  true  in  this  country. 
Anything  which  affects  the  eamine  jwwer  of  the  railway  is  likely  to  influence 
wages.  The  losses  due  to  ticket  brokerage,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  dividends 
on  watered  stock,  are  both  likely  to  reduce  wages.    (60.) 

Several  witnesses  suggest  that  whatever  affects  railway  rates  unfavorably  is 
likely  to  injure  the  employees.    See  pp.  39,  95. 

D.  Hovn  of  Labor.— 1.  Duration  aeneraUy, — ^Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive 
Firemen,  says  that  trainmen  have  little  occasion  for  complaint  as  to  hours.  Te- 
legraphers and  yardmen,  however,  often  have  to  work  12  hours  per  day,  and  are 
not  always  paid  overtime  for  longer  hours.  Ten  hours  is  the  day  for  trainmen. 
If  a  locomotive  fireman  makes  a  100-mile  run  he  is  counted  as  liaving  worked  a 
full  day,  no  matter  how  many  hours  are  reauired.  Often  in  this  way  he  m'xy 
earn  pay  for  2  days'  work  in  1,  or  for  9  or  10  days'  work  in  a  week.  Frequently, 
when  there  is  a  rush  of  business,  men  are  required  to  work  overtime.  There;  tire 
certain  rules  of  the  railways  and  the  brotherhoods  as  to  giving  a  numl)er  of 
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hoars*  rest  after  a  certain  amount  of  work  baa  been  performed,  bntcircnmstances 
prevent  even  this,  sometimes,  from  being  carriea  ont.  Special  conditions  of 
weather,  etc.,  may  make  necessary  continnons  labor  for  86  boors  or  more.  The 
railway  managers  are  disposed  to  oe  fair;  they  pay  for  overtime.  The  crowding 
might  oe  prevented  by  employing  more  men  to  work  during  the  bnsy  season,  but 
this  woula  leave  men  idle  later  on,  and  is  opposed  by  the  employees  themselves. 
They  prefer  u)  work  hard  and  mi^e  extra  pay  at  times,  getting  more  res»  with 
moderate  wages  at  other  seasons.  The  hours  of  firemen  used  to  be  much  longer 
than  at  present;  even  after  the  organization  of  the  brotherhood  they  were  for- 
merly 12,  but  now  the  limit  is  10  hours,  wherever  the  length  of  time  determines 
the  day,  except  that  hostlers  usuallv  work  12  hours  per  day.    (66,  86-^.) 

Mr.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Order  of  Railway  (Conductors,  says  that  it  is  difficult 
to  state  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  by  conductors.  They  are  consider- 
ably shorter  than  a  f  aw  years  ago,  because  of  the  more  rapid  transportation  of 
freight,  although  in  some  cases  mere  is  a  disposition  to  require  conductors  to  run 
longer  distances  than  before.  During  a  rush  of  business,  hours  are  sometimes 
excessive,  since  railway  companies  do  not  wish  to  put  on  new  men,  especially  on 
account  of  the  possibility  of  accident.  The  companies,  however,  do  not  desire  to 
work  the  men  beyond  their  physical  capacity,  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that  men 
who  have  been  on  duty  for  16  hours  may  demand  at  least  8  hours  rest.    (110. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  states  that  on  some  railways  the 
required  hours  for  trackmen  are  10  or  11,  while  on  others  they  are  from  daylight 
to  dark.  Laborers  are  paid  for  overtime,  nights,  and  Sundays,  but  foremen  are 
not.    The  hours  should  oe  shortened  by  adding  more  men.    (50, 51. ) 

Mr.  Callaway  rays  that,  on  the  New  York  Central,  station  employees  are 
sometimes  necessarily  employed  for  very  long  hours,  although  during  much  of 
the  time  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Telegraph  operators  are  not  required 
to  work  more  than  12  hours,  and  in  some  signal  towers  where  many  levers  are 
used  8  hours  constitutes  a  day's  work.  On  passenger  trains  the  hours  average  lees 
than  10  per  day.  In  freight  service  they  are  sometimes  12  hours  during  tne  24, 
but  the  men  receive  sufficient  rest  before  anotiier  run.    (218.) 

Mr.  Inoalls  testifies  that  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ana  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  the  outside  limit  of  labor  is  10  hours.  This  is  the 
usual  requirement  for  track  labor.  Shopmen  more  often  work  9  and  even  8 
hours.  On  passenger  trains  the  hours  are  not  usually  over  5  or  6  and  sometimes 
less.  Freight  runs  are  scheduled  at  8,  or  more  often  10  hours.  The  purpose  is  to 
arrange  the  divisions  of  the  railway  so  that  good  wages  can  be  made  by  going 
over  the  division  on  a  mileage  rate.     (287, 288.) 

Mr.  Spsnceb  says  that  on  the  Southern  Railway  the  hours  vary  according  to 
the  service.  Laborers  ordinarily  work  longer  than  trainmen.  The  outside  limit 
for  engineers  is  12  hours,  and  they  often  work  much  less.    (265. ) 

2.  Proposed  legal  regulation  of  hours. — ^The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway 
brotherhoods,  in  their  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of  questions,  declare  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  fix  arlntrarily  tne  hours  of  labor  of  train  and  engine  men  on 
account  of  the  necessity  of  changing  crews  only  at  established  points.  The  hours 
of  labor  of  yard  and  office  men  should  be  shortened;  for  tram  dispatchers  and 
yard  employees  8  hours  should  constitute  a  day.  For  all  other  classes  10  hours 
should  be  recognized  as  a  day*8  work,  and  there  should  be  extra  pay  for  extra 
hours.     (761.) 

Mr.  WiLfiON,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  thinks  that  those  not  engaged  in  oper- 
ating trains  should  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  8  hours  except  in  cases  of 
emerg^ency,  believing  that  they  become  more  fatigued  in  that  length  of  time  than 
men  on  trains  would  during  10  or  12  hours.    (766.) 

Mr.  RONBMUS,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  thinks  that  in  every 
department  8  hours  should  be  the  maximum  day^s  work.  In  most  cases  of  shop 
work  men  would  perform  as  much  work  in  8  as  in  10  hours.  The  only  reason 
why  there  is  not  more  agitation  for  shorter  hours  is  the  fear  of  reduced  wages. 
(769.) 

Mr.  Arnold,  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  thinks  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion regidating  the  hours  of  continuous  labor  is  desirable,  especiiJly  for  the  si^e 
of  promoting  safety.    (763.) 

Mr.  MuBPHY,  an  attorney  at  law,  of  Denver,  declares  that  on  account  of  the 
exacting  and  exhausting  character  of  railway  work  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  be  en  duty  more  than  12  hours  out  of 
24  in  train  service,  while  in  yards  and  machine  shops,  where  the  service  will  not 
be  impaired  by  one  set  of  employees  relieving  another,  8  hours  should  constitute 
a  day%  work.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  will  raise  the  standard  of  health 
and  of  character.    (779. ) 
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Mr.  Walker /chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  AtchiBon,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  leflpslation  concerning  hours  of  labor  is 
unnecessary.  At  present,  overtime  is  paid  lor  nnder  duly  established  schedules. 
When  trains  are  delayed  it  would  be  impossible  to  tie  them  up  at  a  stated  hour. 
Cases  where  employees  are  overworked  are  very  exceptional.    (772.) 

3.  Sunday  Zoftor.— According  to  Mr.  Sabqent  very  little  Sunday  work  on  rail- 
ways is  done  in  the  New  England  States,  although  perishable  freight  and  some 
passenger  cars  are  carried,  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also  there  has-  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  Sunday  work  during  recent  years.  The  railway  managei*s 
are  disposed  to  do  as  little  of  it  as  possible,  but  the  public  insists  on  a  certain 
amount  ofpassenger  traffic,  and  perishable  freight,  live  stock,  etc.,  must  be  trans- 

Sorted.  The  railway  brotherhoods  have  all  taken  a  stand  against  Sunday  labor, 
ut  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  it.  Whether  the  employee 
who  works  on  Sunday  will  get  a  day's  rest  during  the  week  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  business.  At  present  he  is  not  likely  to  do  so.  Sunday  work  on  rail- 
ways should  be  abolished  as  far  as  practicable.  At  present  it  is  paid  for  at  the 
same  rates  as  work  on  other  days.     (66,  86,  87. ) 

Mr.  CowBN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  says  that  it  is  the  object  of 
the  railways  to  reduce  the  running  of  Sundav  trains  as  much  as  possible.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  more  economical  to  use  the  plant  7  days  a  week  than  6,  and  in  any 
case  it  is  impossible  to  stop  Sunday  work  altogether  or  even  any  large  part  of  it. 
Through  freight  moves  on  Sunday  much  as  on  other  days,  but  the  fact  that  the 
stations  are  practically  shut  on  Sunday  curtails  local  businesE  especially. 

In  the  States  where  the  operation  of  ti*ains  on  Sunday  is  limited  by  law,  practi- 
cally no  attention  is  paid  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  the  statute.  There  have 
been  some  complaints,  especially  as  to  the  running  of  excursion  trains,  but  no 
prosecutions.     (803, 804.) 

On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Inqalls,  only  train  men  work 
on  Sunday.  They  receive  the  same  pay  as  for  other  days.  It  is  unwise  for  any 
employer  to  work  his  men  more  than  6  days  in  a  week,  but  nevertheless  laws  pro- 
Mbiting  the  running  of  trains  on  Sunday  are  injurious.  They  often  injure  ship- 
pers, and  prevent  men  from  reacliing  their  homes  for  Sunday.  The  Virginia  law 
permits  perishable  freight  to  be  carried  on  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Ingalls  admits  that 
frequently  on  his  road  long  trains  of  coal  cars  are  run  through  with  single  car- 
loads of  hogs  to  legalize  the  traffic.    {288. ) 

Sunday  labor  on  the  Southern  Railway,  according  to  Mr.  Spenceb,  its  president, 
is  not  paid  for  at  higher  ratej.  Many  local  passenger  trains  are  not  run  on  Sun- 
day, but  through  trains  must  be.  In  Georgia  and  one  or  two  other  States  the 
running  of  freight  trains  except  for  i)erishable  freight  is  prohibited  on  Sunday. 
Such  laws  are,  Mr.  Spencer  thinks,  exceedingly  injurious.  It  is  the  desire  of  raU- 
ways  to  move  as  little  freight  as  possible  on  Sunday,  but  if  the  freight  must  abso- 
lutely be  stopped  at  a  fixed  hour  it  may  render  necessary  additional  facilities, 
yards,  etc.,  and  it  tends  to  keep  the  men  away  from  home  over  Sunday  oftenei 
than  if  no  such  law  existed.  Trains  having  only  a  small  quantity  of  perishable 
freight  along  with  other  cars  are  sometimes  run.  This  is  in  a  certain  sense  an 
evasion,  but  if  the  railways  were  not  permitted  to  haul  other  carj  alonff  with 
perishable  freight  they  would  often  have  to  refuse  to  haul  perishable  neight 
altogether.    (266, 266.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  says  Sunday  labor  is 
necessary  for  part  of  the  freight  crews,  especially  on  account  of  perishable 
freight.  The  pay  for  Sunday  work  is  the  same  as  for  other  days,  by  the  mile. 
In  me  case  of  some  passenger  emi>loyees  who  have  to  work  more  than  two  Sun- 
days during  the  month  the  pay  ia  double  for  such  extra  Sunday  work.  Dead 
freight  is  usually  allowed  to  lie  over  from  morning  to  night  on  Sunday.    (218. ) 

E.  The  railway  brotherhoodi  and  oxden. — 1.  Relations  to  one  another. — Mr.  Arthur, 
Chief  of  the  Locomotive  En^neers.  says  that  the  various  railway  brotherhoods, 
except  the  Locomotive  Engineers,  have  formed  a  federation.  The  question  of 
joining  this  federation  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Engineers  and  defeated. 
The  witness  maintains  that  it  is  undesirable  for  engineers  to  delegate  authoritv 
over  their  actions  to  conductors,  firemen,  and  others.  Moreover,  the  public  will 
cease  to  consider  the  sepjarate  brotherhoods  as  individual  organizations,  and  will 
look  only  to  the  federation.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  federation,  to  coerce  railways 
into  submission  by  the  threat  of  general  strikes,  is  not  approved  by  the  witness. 
The  i)olicy  of  his  organization  has  been  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  employ- 
ers, not  to  coerce  them.    ( 122. ) 

2.  General  organization  of  brotherhoods — Locomotive  Engineers,— Mr,  Arthur 
says  that  this  body  was  organized  in  1863,  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  locomotive  engineers  generally.    It  now  includes  about  90  per  cent  of  all 
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the  engineers  in  the  country.  The  organization  songht  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning to  protect  its  members  and  secure  better  conditions  from  employers,  a  tlung 
which  was  not  attempted  by  other  railway  brotherhoods  until  much  later.  Its 
chief  purpose,  however,  was  to  imi^rove  the  character  of  its  members,  check 
intoxication,  etc.,  and  its  influence  in  this  direction  has  been  very  important. 
(11«-118.) 

For  the  central  organization  of  the  brotherhood  the  dues  are  $2.50  per  year,  in 
return  for  which  the  members  receive  the  monthly  journal.  From  this  source 
and  from  in-ofits  on  other  printing  the  organization  has  a  sufficient  fund  for  cur- 
rent purposes,  out  of  whicn  an  annual  appropriation  for  charity,  amounting  last 
vear  to  $42,000,  is  made.  There  is  also  an  assessment  for  the  contingent  fund,  to 
be  used  in  case  of  strilres.  This  fund  has  not  been  called  upon  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  amounts  to  about  $100,000.  Local  lodges  have  additional  dues  of  i^om 
$4  to  $8  per  year.    (120,121.) 

Order  of  jRaUway  Conductors. — ^Mr.  Clark,  grand  chief,  says  that  this  organi- 
zation includes  at  present  22.700  members,  of  which  about  1,500  are  in  Canada 
and  Mexico.  The  total  number  of  conductors  employed  in  the  United  States 
is  about  24,000.  The  organization  has  only  been  active  in  pushing  the  interests 
of  employees  in  labor  disputes,  etc.,  since  about  1890,  and  in  that  time  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  wages  and  reducing  hours  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  pro- 
moting the  independence  of  its  members,  and  in  checking  discharges  for  unjust 
causes.    (110, 113.) 

Brotherhood  of  RaUway  ^fVacApwicn.— According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief, 
this  organization  was  established  about  7  years  ago.  Till  recently  onlv  section 
foremen  and  roadmasters  were  eligible,  but  it  is  now  open  to  laborers  also.  The 
organization  as  yet,  however,  includes  only  about  6,000  of  the  180,000  track 
employees.  Its  membership  is  mostly  confined  to  the  South  and  West.  It  is  not 
associated  with  the  Federation  of  Railway  Employees,  which  in  fact  restricts  its 
membership  to  those  employed  on  trains.  Nevertheless  the  members  of  the  other 
railway  brotherhoods  have  encouraged  this  organization.  The  monthly  dues  of 
the  brotherhood  are  25  cents,  while  an  insurance  fee  of  $1  is  also  collected.  When 
a  member  dies  or  is  totally  disabled  a  payment  of  $1,000  is  made;  for  x>artial  dis- 
ablement, $500.  The  slow  growth  of  the  organization  may  be  piortly  due  to  the 
practical  compulsion  of  contributions  to  the  insurance  funds  of  some  railway 
companies.     (48, 50. ) 

Svntehmen's  Union  of  America. — ^Mr.  CBourke,  of  Chicago,  a  member  of 
Switchmen's  Union  No.  36,  states  that  the  membership  of  that  lod^e  is  about  65 
or  70.  There  are  3  or  4  other  local  unions  of  switchmen  m  Chicago.  Mr.  O'Rourke 
does  not  think  that  a  quarter  of  the  switchmen  of  Chicago  belong  to  the  switch- 
men's union.  The  total  number  of  switchmen's  local  unions  is  158.  The  union 
-was  reorganized  after  the  strike  of  1894,  and  has  had  a  wonderful  growth  during 
the  past  5  years.  The  sick  benefits  are  arranged  by  the  local  unions  accor£ 
in^  to  their  several  desires.  The  union  has  effected  insurance  for  all  its  members 
with  a  separate  organization— the  Imperial  Mystic  Legion— an  insurance  com- 
pany doing  business  under  the  laws  ot  Nebraska.  This  arrangement  was  made 
m  the  autunm  of  1890.     (525-527,  530. ) 

American  Railway  Union.— Mx.  O'Rouree  considers  that  a  lar^  number  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  especially  in  Chicago,  were 
professional  a^tators.  He  apparently  regards  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
opposed  to  the  mterests  of  orgsmized  laoor,  and  considers  that  the  great  strike  of 
1894  was  due  to  evil  counsel.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  present  members  of  Mr. 
O'Rourke's  switchmen's  union  were  among  the  strikers  in  1894.     (527,  529.) 

Blr.  O'Rourke  believes  that  more  men  who  are  in  active  service  are  memoersof 
the  various  railway  unions  to-day  than  at  any  previous  time,  even  at  the  time 
of  the  greatest  strength  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
be  in  active  service  to  be  a  member  of  that  union,  and  Mr.  O'Rourke  thinks  that 
one-third  of  its  members  were  not  in  active  service.  This  large  projwrtion  of 
unemployed  men  was  due  to  the  slack  business  of  that  time,  the  years  1893  and 
1894.     (527.) 

3.  Purposes,  advantages,  and  effects, — ^Mr.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  declares  that  the  only  way  by  which  the  workingmon 
can  maintain  themselves  against  great  combinations  of  capital  is  by  thorough 
organization.  Thereby  they  will  be  able  to  preserve  their  individuality  and  to 
improve  their  situation  socially  and  in  the  public  eye.     (43.) 

Mr.  Moseley  has  always  found  the  officers  of  the  various  railway  brotherhoods 
to  be  of  high  character,  conservative,  and  law  abiding.  They  have  asked  for  no 
legislation  which  is  not  justified  by  humanity  and  civilizatipn.  One  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  organizations  is  mutual  insurance.     (44.) 
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Mr.  Sargent,  grand  master  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  the  railway 
brotherhoods  are  each  confined  to  men  in  a  particular  department.  Their  pur- 
poses are  to  obtain  better  conditions  as  to  wages,  hours,  and  surroundings,  to  ele- 
vate the  profession,  to  influence  legislation,  to  obtain  financial  aid  for  afflicted 
members  and  their  families,  and  to  furnish  out-of-work  benefits  to  members  on 
strike.  They  have  had  very  beneficial  effects.  Probably  80  per  cent  of  the 
employees  belong  to  them.    They  do  not  interfere  with  nonmembers.     (68. ) 

Mr.  WILSON,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  savs  that  the  railways  are  easily  able 
to  replace  men  who  are  dissatisfied  unless  tney  are  very  thoroughly  or^nized. 
Without  organization  and  public  opinion  little  improvement  in  the  conditions  of 
railwav  trackmen  can  be  anticipated.  Already  mcreases  in  wages  have  been 
secured  by  organization  on  8  or  9  different  systems,  and  reduction  of  hours  on  2 
or  3.  The  railways  do  not  like  to  oppoea  the  organization  directly,  but  through 
the  road  masters  they  have  to  a  certain  degree  oone  so.  The  organization,  how- 
ever, is  doing  much  to  bring  closer  relations  between  the  road  masters,  section 
foremen,  and  ordinary  track  laborers.    (51,  52,  54.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  in  the  organization  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  to  check  the  intoxication  and  vice 
which  were  then  prevalent  among  railway  employees.  In  this  the  organization 
has  been  very  successful.  Application  for  membership  is  carefully  investigated, 
and  a  man  must  be  of  good  character  to  secure  admission.  In  1  year  172  mem- 
bers, were  ezx>elled  for  intoxication.  The  result  of  this  strict  system  has  been 
that  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  now  rare  among  eng^eers.    (116, 117.) 

Mr.  Sarobnt  also  savs  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  discountenanced 
by  the  railway  brotherhoods  in  every  way,  as  well  as  by  the  rules  of  many  rail- 
way companies.    It  has  greatly  decreased  in  recent  years.     (69.) 

4.  Insurance  features  of  brotherhoods.— Mx,  Sarqbnt  testifies  that  railway 
brotherhoods  inake  insurance  of  their  members  against  death  or  disability  an 
important  feature.  The  amount  of  insui*ance  ranges  from  $400  to  $5,000,  and  it 
is  furnished  on  a  mutual  assessment  plan  at  actual  cost.  The  various  brother- 
hoods have  already  paid  out  in  round  numbers  $^,000,000  for  benefits.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  is  furnishing  insurance  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  any  other  organization  whatever.  It  has  a  rigid  medical  examination. 
The  cost  of  an  insurance  of  $1 ,500  in  1 808  was  only  $16  per  member.  The  reason  for 
this  low  cost  is  that  most  of  the  members  are  young  and  able-bodied,  since,  when 
they  become  older,  they  are  usually  promoted  to  be  engineers.  The  organization 
also  pays  benefits  for  various  disabilities  not  covered  by  the  other  railway  brother- 
hoods. Thus,  it  pays  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  for  blindness,  and  during 
the  continuance  of  consumption,  paralysis,  or  Bright's  disease.  In  the  local  lodges 
this  orjganization  also  provides  for  sick  benefits.  Railway  employees  would  all 
prefer  insurance  in  the  brotherhoods  to  relief  funds  maintained  by  the  companies. 
(67,91,92.) 

There  is  also  established  near  Chicago  a  home  for  aged  railway  employees  which 
is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the  lodges  of  the  various  railway 
brotherhoods.    It  now  contains  22  inmates.     (92.) 

The  insurance  system  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  estab- 
lished in  1867.  It  is  oi)erated  on  the  assessment  plan,  and  policies  are  for  either 
$750,  $1,500,  $8,000  or  $4,500.  About  $8,000,000  has  been -paid  to  widows  and 
orphans.  The  local  lodges  often  have  assessments  and  benefite  for  sickness  or 
injury.  The  cost  of  insurance  in  the  general  organization  has  never  exceeded 
li  per  cent.  Men  are  paid  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  foot,  or  eye  the  same  amount  as 
for  death.  The  insurance  department  is  incorporated  and  legally  sei)arate  from 
the  brotherhood  itself.  This  was  found  necessary  to  comply  with  State  laws. 
(Arthur,  117, 121, 126.) 

Mr.  Arnold,  grand  secretary  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  favors  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  a  law  giving  to  all  labor  organizations  the  right  to  carry  on  insur- 
ance business  strictly  among  their  members  without  requiring  incorporation  or 
license  from  any  State  except  the  State  where  the  headquarters  may  be  located. 
(764.) 

5.  Attitude  toioard  nonmembers, — According  to  Mr.  Mosblbt,  the  railway 
brotherhoods  show  no  antagonism  toward  railway  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
organizations.    (86.) 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  Mr.  Arthur,  does  not  attempt 
to  dictate  to  employers  whom  they  shall  employ,  nor  does  it  put  any  obstacles  m 
the  way  of  nonunion  men.  It  relies  on  ito  record  to  influence  men  to  join  the 
union.    (118.) 

6.  Relations  to  employers  (see  also  as  to  Discrimination  in  employment,  p.  131;  as 
to  Wage  xxmtractSj  p.  138). — Mr.  Arthur  declares  that  engineers  and  other  railway 
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employees  stand  in  special  need  of  or^ganization  for  mntnal  prot<H*tion,  becanse 
each  emplmree  is  subject  to  so  many  snperior  officers  servins:  in  different  capaci- 
ties. The  Brotherhood  of  LocomotiTe  Engineers  has  ei^tabTisbed  couimittt^es  to 
present  grievances  to  employers  and  discuss  matters  with  them.  It  does  not 
attempt  to  dictate  whom  the  raib-oads  shall  employ,  but  soeks  only  justice  for  its 
members.  The  XMrinciple  followed  has  usually  been  that  of  the  golden  rule,  and 
if  the  railway  managers  had  met  the  employees  in  the  same  spirit  there  would 
hare  been  no  strikes  or  difficulties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  relations  between 
the  railways  and  the  men  have  usually  been  very  friendly.     (117,118.1 33.) 

Mt.Sabornt  says  that  for  the  most  part  the  relation  between  the  various 
brotherhoods  and  their  employers  is  a  pleasant  one.  The  witness  has  seldom 
found  officers  with  whom  he  could  not  negotiate  and  usually  reach  resultj^  accept- 
able to  his  org[anization.  Some  railway  managers,  however,  consider  these  organi- 
zations injurious  to  their  interest,  and  use  the  system  of  benefit  funds  and  other 
means  to  hinder  men  from  joining  them.  In  some  cases,  too,  members,  especially 
leaders  in  the  organization,  are  discriminated  against  as  to  conditions  of  employ- 
ment or  promotion,  or  an  intimation  is  made  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in 
nich  a  way  that  violation  of  law  can  not  be  iiroved.     (87, 91.) 

Hr.  MosBLET  says  that  a  large  number  of  r^ways  are  now  conforming  to  rules, 
regplations,  and  rates  of  pay  agreed  upon  between  the  representatives  of  the 
▼arious  brotherhoods  of  employees  and  the  railway  managers.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  entire  accord.  The  passage  of  the  arbitration  act  of  1^  has  still  further  pro- 
moted this  harmony.     (36, 37. ) 

Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  New  Tork  Central,  testifies  that  a  lar^e  proportion  of 
the  men  on  that  system  are  members  of  the  various  brotherhoods,  ana  that  the 
railway  makes  no  opposition  to  such  membership.  The  witness  personally  in  his 
long  experience  has  had  little  difficulty  with  the  brotherhoods.  At  first  they 
were  inclined  to  abuse  their  new  power  and  to  make  arbitrary  demands,  but  they 
have  become  more  reasonable  and  are  now  largely  benevolent  associations.  They 
have  improved  both  the  morale  and  the  intelligence  of  the  men. 

The  New  York  Central  has  had  few  difficulties  with  strikes.  The  last  one  was 
several  years  ago,  and  was  due  to  the  demand  of  the  employees  in  the  yards  to  be 
allowed  practically  to  select  their  own  immediate  superiors.  In  this  case  the 
employees  were  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Callaway  also  refers  to  earlier  strikes  on  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pacific.    (221 ,  222.) 

Mr.  Inqallb,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  says  that  he  himself  and  these  railways  generally 
are  in  favor  of  the  organization  of  their  employees,  and  that  contracts  are  made 
with  the  organizations.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  telegraph  operators  and 
confidential  emplovees  ought  not  to  belong  to  organizations,  and  that  it  is  desir- 
able, on  account  of  their  smaller  number  and  the  variety  of  their  work,  to  deal 
with  them  individually.  These  railways  have  never  had  serious  difficulty  with 
strikes.     (291J 

While  Mr.  Fish,  of  the  BlinoiB  Central,  is  in  favor  of  ordinary  railway  brother- 
hoods and  organized  labor  generally,  he  thinks  that  the  temporary  organizations, 
especially  of  railway  employees,  which  have  sometimes  been  made  through  the 
influence  of  professional  agitators,  are  essentially  ''  labor  trusts."  They  are  irre- 
sponsible and  injurious.  The  American  Railway  Union  was  a  type  of  these 
organizations.  The  Illinois  Central  does  not,  Mr.  Fish  thinks,  make  contracts 
diiectly  with  the  brotherhoods,  although  their  grievance  committees  are  dealt 
with  bv  officers  of  the  railway.     (327,  328. ) 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Cowen,  agreements  as  to  wages, 
etc.,  are  made  with  committees  of  the  men  rather  than  of  the  brotherhoods.  But 
the  officers  of  the  railway  also  discuss  questions  regularly  with  the  brotherhoods. 
The  witness  thinks  that  the  brotherhoods  believe  that  they  have  been  fairly 
treated  by  the  railway.    (307.) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  believes  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
railway  employees  in  the  Southern  States  belong  to  the  brotherhoods.  His  own 
company  has  no  objection  to  the  unions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  discusses 

Suestions  with  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  although  no  contracts  are  made  with 
[lem.  This  company  has  had  no  strikes  or  general  complaints.  Wages  have 
been  increased  during  the  past  year  or  two,  making  up  for  the  reductions  which 
were  made  during  1^2  and  1893.  The  question  of  this  increase  was  discussed  in 
perfectly  good  temper.    (266,  268. ) 

7.  Incorporation  of  trade  unions, — ^Mr.  Clark,  of  the  railway  conductors,  sees 
no  serious  objection  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions,  but  believes  that  it  will  be 
some  time  before  it  will  meet  with  general  approval.    (116.) 
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Mr.  Arthur  says  that  objections  to  incorporation  have  been  raised  by  delegates 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  on  the  ground  that  each  individual 
member  of  the  organization  could  then  be  sued  for  acts  of  the  organization.  The 
insurance  departments  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  are  incornorated,  being 
legally  independent  of  the  brotherhoods  themselves.  The  custoay  of  funds  of 
the  brotherhoods  is  protected  by  requiring  bonds  from  financial  and  other  offi- 
cers.   (126.) 

r.  Stiikei.— 1.  Strikes  generally.— Mr,  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  railway  strikes  are  chiefly  due  to  difficulties  as  to  wages  or  to  resistance  to 
unfair  conditions  of  employment.  They  are  resorted  to  only  when  all  other  means 
of  adjustment  have  failed.  They  have  been  highly  beneficial  in  their  results  to 
railway  employees.  The  railway  brotherhoods  are  strong  advocates  of  arbitra- 
tion,   res.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  an  authorized  strike  of  Locomotive  Engineers  requires  the 
approval  of  the  Grand  Chief  Engineer  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  Mr.  Arthur's 
policy  to  refuse  that  approval  unless  the  cause  is  just.  The  effect  of  the  organi- 
zation has  been  to  decrease  the  number  of  strikes.    ( 128. ) 

Mr.  O'RouRKE,  switchman,  of  Chicago,  hopes  that  the  time  has  come  when 
there  will  be  no  more  strikes.  He  considers  that  they  are  to  be  prevented  by 
closer  association  and  better  understanding  between  employer  and  employee.  In 
particular  he  believes  that  strikes  will  be  prevented,  and  the  interests  of  organized 
labor  will  be  furthered,  by  the  exclusion  of  agitators  from  labor  organizations 
(528.) 

Mr.  Sargent  says  that  the  general  modem  doctrine  as  to  the  right  of  labor  to 
combine  or  strike  is  that  any  body  of  men  may  associate  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bettering  their  condition  in  any  way,  may  demand  wages  at  their  own 
rates,  and  choose  their  own  employers,  provided  a  like  liberty  is  accorded  to 
everyone  else.    (71 . ) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  the  em^oyees  of  the  railroads  are  under  no  obligation  to 
stay  at  their  work  a  moment.  The  railroads  exercise  the  right  to  discharge  men 
without  any  notice  whatever.  If  the  men  leave  without  notice  they  are  only  exer- 
cising the  same  right.  The  railroads  can  not  properly  construe  such  leaving  of 
employment  as  an  offense,  comparable  with  drunkenness,  or  carelessness  in  the 
I)erformance  of  duty.     (522.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  declares  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  riyht  of  workmen  to  strike, 
but  that  the  moment  they  have  strucK  they  cease  entirely  to  be  employees  and 
have  absolutely  no  claim  upon  the  property  of  their  former  employers.  They 
may  negotiate  for  reinstatement,  but  they  can  not  justly  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  business  by  other  persons.  In  fact,  public  opinion  has  now  generally 
come  to  recognize  that  strikers  are  not  justified  m  employing  violent  measures  of 
any  sort.  The  witness,  however,  thinks  that  employees  are  justified  in  forming 
a  combination  for  their  mutual  benefit.     (774.) 

2.  Boycotts,— According  to  Mr.  Arthur,  it  was  formerly  the  rule  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  that  where  a  duly  authorized  strike  was  made  on 
any  road  the  members  of  the  organization  on  other  roads  should  refuse  to  haul 
its  cars.  Such  refusal  was  enjoined  in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and 
North  Michigan  Railroad  strike,  and  the  order  was  upheld  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  This  rule  of  the  organization  has  accordingly  been  abandoned. 
(120,126.) 

3.  Railroad  strike  of  189j^, — Mr.  Strong,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Chicago,  says 
that  the  strike  of  the  railroad  men  in  1894  was  brought  about  altogether  by  gen- 
erous sympathy  with  the  Pullman  men,  and  was  meant  to  induce  the  railroads  to 
persuade  the  Pullman  Company  to  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  employees. 
The  strikers  had  no  idea  of  tieine  up  the  traffic  of  Chicago,  at  least  for  more  than 
a  few  days.  The  destruction  of  property  which  actually  took  place  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  according  to  Mr.  Strong.  He  says  that  the  Labor  Commis- 
sion reported,  after  careful  investigation,  that  the  railroads  lost  in  property, 
including  the  hire  of  3,000  deputy  marshals  and  other  incidental  expenses,  a  total 
of  $685,783.     (606.) 

Mr.  Strong  says  that  within  10  or  12  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  Pull- 
man strike  there  were  1,600  families  in  Pullman,  who  had  been  employees  of  the 
Pullman  Company  from  5  to  20  years,  and  who  were  absolutely  destitute  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  depending  on  public  charity  for  support;  showing,  as  he  thinks, 
that  they  had  not  been  able  to  accumulate  enough  out  of  the  pittance  they 
had  received  to  support  them  for  2  weeks.     f505.) 

Mr.  O'RouRKE,  switchman,  states  that  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  switchmen  of 
Chicago  went  out  in  the  strike  of  1894.    Two-thirds  of  them,  he  believes,  are  now 
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at  work  in  Chicago  as  switchmen.  A  great  number  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  A.  R.  U.  Mr.  0*Roarke  considers  to  have  been  professional  agitators, 
especially  in  Chicago.    (530.) 

0.  IiQioMtioDi  in  itrikM. — 1.  Intimidation  of  employees,  etc, — Mr.  Mo^lat,  secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  submitted  a  large  number  of 
abstracts  of  decisions  of  courts  in  which  injunctions  had  been  j^ued  forbidding 
the  intimidation  of  persons  seeking  employment  or  of  those  already  employed  to 
preyent  them  from  working.  In  the  vanous  cases  the  methods  of  supposed  intimi- 
dation are  defined  and  enjomed  specifically;  such  as  displaying  banners  before  the 
premised  of  the  employer,  publishing  placards  and  other  statements  addressed  to 
employees,  uttering  menaces  and  threats,  including  even  mere  requests  not  to 
enter  upon  or  continue  work.  Thus  in  one  case  a  notice  to  a  foreman  of  the 
shops  of  a  railroad  reouesting  him  to  stay  away  from  work  until  the  strike  was 
settled,  but  adding,  **  In  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an  intimidation,"  was 
still  held  to  be  a  threat.  Under  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  the  antitrust  act 
various  injunctions  to  prevent  interference  with  the  conduct  of  railways  by 
intimidation  or  threats  have  also  been  issued.  In  one  case,  however,  an  injunction  to 
prevent  persecution  of  plaintiff's  company  by  strikes,  boycotts,  violence,  or  intimi- 
dation was  refused ,  since  no  threat  to  do  any  unlawful  act  was  shown.    (9-11.) 

According  to  Mr.  Sarqent,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  on  trial 
of  the  hab^  corpus  jproceedings  to  secure  the  release  of  Debs  et  al.,  the  court 
held  that  the  United  States  had  a  right  to  remove  any  obstructions  on  highways 
over  which  mails  must  be  carried,  to  supervise  interstate  commerce  so  as  to  pre- 
vent great  public  inconvenience,  and  to  enjoin  all  persons  from  interfering  with 
those  engaged  in  the  operation  of  roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  or  engs^ged  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  carrying  United  States  mails.  A  violation  of  such  an 
injunction  may  be  punished  as  contempt.    158  U.  S. ,  564.     (78. ) 

2.  CompuUory  performance  of  service.— Mr.  Moseley  phows  also  that  in  various 
cases  injunctions  nave  been  issued  by  the  courts  to  compel  railway  employees  to 
perform  pwrticular  services.    This  is  especially  common  in  the  case  of  railways 
imder  receivership.    In  1883  Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court, 
enjoined  the  employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  12.000,  from  quit- 
ting the  service  of  the  receivers  with  the  object  of  crippling  the  property  or 
embarrassing  its  operation.    The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  how- 
ever, reversed  the  order  as  an  invasion  of  natural  liberty.    In  another  case  one 
Lennon  was  punished  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing  to  handle  cars  from  the 
Ann  Arbor  Kailway,  he  being  an  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern.    In  this  case  it  appears  that  the  injunction  was  issued  without  any 
bearing  of  the  raO  way  employees  and  in  the  office  of  the  railroad  itself.    ( See  fuller 
account  oi  these  cases  below.)    The  witness  advocates  a  bill  prohibiting  courts 
of  Hie  United  States  from  enforcing  specific  performance  of  contracts  for  personal 
aervice  by  injtmctions.    (8, 12, 18.) 

8.  The  Northern  Pacifte  casey  i^d^.— Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen, 
says  that  in  1894  Judge  Jenkins  issued  an  order  enjoining  the  employees  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  *'  from  combining  and 
ootiflpirin«r  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service  of  said  receivers  with  the 
object  and  intent  of  cripplinff  the  property  in  their  custody  or  embarrassing  the 
operation  of  said  railrowi,  and  from  so  quitting  the  service  of  said  receivers,  with 
or  without  notice, as  to  cripple  the  propertyor  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  operation 
of  said  railroad.'*  (60  Fed.  Rep.,  808.)  This  matter  was  afterwards  brought 
before  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  it  was  held  that  it  would  be  an  invasion 
of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for  or  remain  in  the  personal 
service  of  another.  The  fact  that  employees  of  railroads  might  quit  under 
circumstances  that  would  show  bad  faith  or  disregard  of  contract  does  not,  the 
court  holds,  justify  a  departure  from  the  general  rule  that  equity  alone  will  not 
compel  the  affirmative  performance  of  simply  personal  services.  Since  these 
employees  had  entered  service  under  a  general  contract  which  did  not  limit  their 
right  to  ()uit  the  service,  it  would  not  be  illegal  or  criminal  for  them,  by  peaceable 
cooperation,  persuasion,  and  conference,  to  assert  their  right  to  refuse  further 
service,  even  though  they  expected  that  their  quitting  simultaneously  without 
notice  would  temporarily  inconvenience  the  receivers  and  the  public.  Any  loss 
doe  to  such  quitting  would  be  merely  incidental  to  the  situation  and  not  legally 
chargeable  upon  the  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  circumstances 
where  the  employees  ocrald  be  held  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  in  combining  to  wrong 
others  or  the  public,  and  such  a  conspiracy  is  illegal,  even  though  no  act  be  per- 
formed toward  carrying  it  out.  Any  combination  which  had  for  its  object  to 
cripple  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers  and  embarrass  the  operation  of 
the  milroad  either  by  disabling  the  engines,  cars,  or  other  property,  interfering 
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with  their  possession  or  use,  or  em^tloying  force,  threats,  or  other  wrongful 
methods  against  the  receivers  and  their  employees,  would  be  illegal  conspiracy. 
(See  63  Fed.  Rep..  810.)     (65, 66, 73, 74.) 

Mr.  Sargent  declares  that  there  had  been  no  intention  on  the  ^art  of  the 
employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  strike  previous  to  the  issuance  of 
the  injunction  by  Judge  Jenkins.  The  receivers  had  issued  a  new  and  lower 
schedule  of  wages,  in  violation  of  an  existing  contract  with  the  or^nization  of 
the  employees.  While  the  representatives  oi  the  men  were  consulting  with  the 
company  the  injunction  restraining  them  from  (]^uitting  service  was  issued.  Its 
ultimate  result  was  to  bring  about  a  general  strike,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  organization  leaders,  there  might  have  been  a  rebel- 
lion among  the  men.  The  injunction  also  restrained  the  leaders  of  the  various 
brotherhoods  from  even  advising  or  counseling  with  the  emplo^rees  of  the  road. 
Thus  tiie  witness  was  served  with  such  an  injunction  at  his  office  in  Indiana.  (89. ) 

Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Enffineers,  confirms  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Sargent  regarding  the  causes  of  the  difioculty  and  the  nature  of  the  injunc- 
tion in  this  case.  He  and  others  in  the  office  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  at  Cleveland  were  enjoined  from  talking,  counseling,  conferring[  oi 
advising  with  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  employed  on  the  Northern  Pacific. 
It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  a  body  of  men  to  quit  employment  without  to 
some  extent  crippling  the  business,  as  the  injunction  undertook  to  restrain  the 
emplovees  from  doing.     (119.) 

In  1894  the  receivers  or  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway  followed  the  example  of 
those  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  in  petitioning  for  an  injunction  to  prevent 
employees  from  striking  when  a  reduced  schedule  of  wages  should  be  put  in 
force.  This  injunction  was  granted  by  the  lower  court,  but  reversed  oy  the 
higher  Federal  court.    (62  Fed.  Rep.,  7.)     (Sargent,  74.) 

4.  Toledo  f  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  ccwc— Mr.  Sargent  says  th«»t  in  1893, 
in  the  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad  Company  v. 
The  Pennsylvania  dJompiany  et  al.,  it  was  held  that  a  combination  to  induce  the 
officers  and  engineers  of  a  common  carrier  to  refuse  to  receive  ana  handle  inter- 
state freight  from  another  carrier  is  a  criminal  offense,  and  that  the  carrier 
injured  has  a  cause  of  action  against  all  those  engaged  in  it.  An  injunction  may 
be  issued  to  restrain  the  chief  member  of  such  a  conspiracy  from  giving  such  an 
order,  or  to  compel  him  to  rescind  it.  An  injunction  may  also  be  issued  to  com- 
pel such  a  carrier  and  its  emplovees  to  haul  the  cars  of  the  other  company,  and 
this  is  binding  on  all  officers  and  employees  whether  they  be  made  parties  or  not. 
Employees  can  evade  this  obligation  only  by  quitting  the  service  of  the  company. 
(54  Fed.  Rep.,  730,  746.)     (72;  see  also  65,  66.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  the  strike  on  the  Ann  Arbor  road  was  caused  by  its  presi- 
dent breaking  a  contract  with  the  railway  brotherhoods  in  reducing  wages. 
Although  evidence  as  to  this  contract  was  produced  in  court,  the  judge  granted 
an  injunction  restraining  the  employees  of  other  railroads  from  refusing  to  haul 
cars  of  the  Ann  Arbor  road  in  through  traffic.  This  order  was  sustained  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Ck>urt  under  the  antitrust  law.  Owing  to  this  decision 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  has  abandoned  its  former  rule  for  boy- 
cotting traffic  from  roads  on  which  authorized  strikes  are  in  force.  In  addition 
to  this  injunction  the  officers  of  the  brotherhoods  were  enjoined  from  advising  or 
consulting  with  their  men.     (119, 120.) 

5.  Receivers  protected  by  injunction.— Mr.  Moseley  says  that  the  courts  have 
issued  numerous  injunctions  to  restrain  employees  from  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  railways  hy  receivers.  Apparently  injunctions  are  issued  under 
these  circumstances  against  acts  which  would  not  be  restrained  if  the  railway 
were  not  under  receivership.  It  has  also  been  held  that,  in  the  absence  of  injunc- 
tion, an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  management,  or  cripple  the  proxierty,  or 
intimidate  employees  or  those  seeking  employment,  is  a  contempt  of  the  court 
appointing  the  receiver.  In  another  case  a  person  attempting  to  induce  men  to 
quit  work  for  a  receiver  was  arrested.  The  action  of  the  lower  court  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  case,  however,  where  it  was  sought  to  enjoin  all  the  employees 
from  quitting  work,  was  overruled  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
(11,12.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  as  illustratm^  this  practice,  says  that  in  1885  the  Wabash  Railroad 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  chairman  of  a  committee  of  striking 
employees  sent  notice  to  the  foremen  of  the  various  shops  of  the  road  requesting 
them  to  stay  away  from  the  shop  until  the  strike  should  be  settled,  but  adding, 
''  In  no  case  are  yon  to  consider  this  an  intimidation."  The  courts  held  that  this 
was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  receiver's  management  and  a  contempt  of 
court.     (24  Fed.  Rep.,  217.)     In  another  case  in  1885  it  was  held  that  the 
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empjloyees  of  a  receiver  are  gniltv  of  coatempt  of  court  if  they  resort  to  threats 
or  violence,  or  seek  to  overawe  others  by  preconcerted  demonstrations  of  force,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  leave  employment  and  tbos  hinder  the  operation  of  the 
Toad.  Where  a  party  of  men  combine  to  do  an  unlawful  thing,  and  one  of  them 
does  an  act  whicn  the  others  do  not,  all  are  responsible  for  his  act.  (U.  S.  v. 
Kane  et  al.,  23Fed.  Kep..  748.)     (71,  72.) 

6.  Regtriction  of  use  of  injunctuma, — Mr.  Mo6ELE  Y  declares  that  the  frequent  use 
of  injunctions  is  exasperating  to  the  wage-worker  and  is  tending  to  bring  the 
Federal  judiciary  into  disrepute.  The  employees  are  not  given  a  fair  hearing,  but 
employers  seem  to  secure  injunctions  for  tne  asking,  as  in  the  Lennon  case.  The 
witness  admits  the  duties  of  railway  employees  toward  the  public  as  a  third 
partv;  but  he  believes  that  railway  employees  recognize  those  auties  and  usuallv 
fulfill  them,  and  that  they  should  have  accordingly  a  special  protection.     ( 12, 13. ) 

Professor  Johnson  says  that  railways  have  found  the  injunction  an  important 
means  of  securin^^  their  ends  in  disputes  with  their  employees.  They  have  at 
times  taken  occasion  to  attach  mail  cais  to  as  many  trains  as  possible  for  the  sake 
of  the  protection  of  the  courts.  The  witness  believes  that  some  statutory  limit- 
ation will  have  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  the  injunction.     (63.) 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  I'ailway  orders,  in  a  joint  reply  to  a  schedule  of 
inquiries,  declare  tiiemselves  in  favor  of  a  bill,  which  has  already  been  introduced 
at  a  previous  session  of  Congress,  dividing  contempts  of  court  into  two  classes, 
those  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  court  and  those  not  committed  in  its  pres- 
ence. The  Utter,  which  are  called  indirect  contempts,  should  be  treated  by  differ- 
ent procedure  from  direct  contempts.  A  written  accusation  should  be  made  and 
the  accused  i*equired  to  answer.  The  trial  should  proceed  upon  testimony  as  in 
criminal  cases;  the  accused  should  be  entitled  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses, 
and  the  court  should  have  the  option  of  summoning  a  jury.  Especially  should 
the  jud^ent  be  subject  to  appeal  to  higher  courts.  The  text  of  the  proposed  law 
is  submitted  in  full.  The  witnesses  declare  that  the  criminal  laws  are  brought 
into  contempt  by  the  too  liberal  use  of  injunctions.  In  fact,  where  men  simply 
exercise  their  inalienable  right  to  cease  work,  and  where  they  pay  due  regard  to 
the  imblic  safety,  there  is  no  occasion  for  an  injunction  of  the  Federal  courts  at 
all.     (761,762.) 

These  officers  Tnaintain  also  that  the  enjoining  of  men  from  taking  concerted 
action  in  leaving  the  employ  of  railways  or  from  using  proper  ana  peaceable 
means  to  induce  others  to  do  so  is  unjust  and  should  be  prohibited.  The  crimi- 
nal code  provides  proper  penalties  for  criminal  actions.    (65, 66. ) 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  also  favors  the  bill 
providing  for  two  classes  of  contempt,  and  thinks  that  the  court  should  not  be 
givon  the  right  to  imprison  for  contempt  committed  without  the  direct  knowl- 
edge of  the  courts.    (764.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  thinks  that  either  party 
in  an  injxmction  case  should  have  the  right  to  have  disputed  questions  of  fact 
tried  by  jury:  but  otherwise  that  the  procedure  of  injunction  should  not  be  done 
away.     (766.) 

Mr.  BoNEHUS,  of  the  Bailwav  Carmen,  declares  that  no  injunction  should  be 
used  against  employees  until  tney  have  had  an  opportunity  to  answer.  Injunc- 
tions against  men  who  have  committed  no  actual  offense  and  do  not  contemplate 
doing  so  are  un-American.    ( 769. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  declares  that  where  injunctions 
are  issued  in  connection  with  strikes  they  usually  forbid  acts  which  are  already 
illegal  and  criminal  under  statutes,  and  that  they  are  accordingly  unnecessary. 
Moreover,  the  issue  of  such  injunctions  deprives  citizens  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury,  which  has  always  been  considered  absolutely  essential  to  securing  justice. 
The  judge  who  acts  in  an  injunction  case  must  decide  that  certain  acts  have  been 
committed,  a  question  whicn  properly  belongs  to  the  jury.  The  strict  laws  of 
evidence  which  would  be  applied  in  criminal  cases  do  not  necessarily  govern  the 
judge  in  a  case  for  contempt.  The  judge  is  biased  on  the  ground  that  his  author- 
ity has  been  disregarded.  The  ¥ntness  would  api>arently  favor  the  prohibition  of 
injunctions  in  connection  with  strikes.    (779,  780.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Toi>eka  and  Santa  Fe 
Bailway,  sees  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  well-established  rules  of  equity 
concerning  injunctions.  There  may  be  errors  in  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts 
concerning  such  matters,  but  the  body  of  the  law  is  composed  oi  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  last  resort.     (772.) 

H.  ArUtratioiL— 1.  Genei^cdly,— The  officers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods, 
in  a  joint  statement,  declare  that  the  brotherhoods  are  strong  advocates  of  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration.     Their  experience  with  these  methods  has  been  satisfactory. 
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Compulsory  arbitration  wonld  involve  permanent  boards  and  would  take  away  the 
very  spirit  of  arbitration.  Two  cases  of  arbitration  under  the  Canadian  law  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  have  recently  been  settled  by  award  in  favor  of  the 
employees.     (68, 69, 94, 95. ) 

Mr.  Arthur,  (^and  chief  engineer,  says  the  policy  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  has  been  to  conciliate  employers,  sending  committees 
to  discuss  difficulties  with  them,  and  referring  unsettled  matters  to  the  chief 
officers  of  the  organization.     (125. ) 

Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  thinks  that  moral  suasion 
and  mediation  between  parties  in  labor  disputes  is  advantageous.  There  must 
be  consideration  on  both  sides.  The  railways  which  he  represents  would  not, 
however,  be  willing  to  arbitrate  the  question  of  an  increase  in  wages,  without 
some  limitation,  such  as  that  the  wages  should  not  exceed  those  of  rival  lines; 
they  could  not  afford  to  leave  the  final  decision  to  anyone  but  their  own  directors. 
(29i.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  does  not  think  that  arbi- 
tration of  labor  disputes  on  railwajrs  is  likely  to  be  of  great  Importance.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is  no  way  of  compelling  men  to 
continue  work  if  tlie^  do  not  wish  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railways  will  not 
voluntarily  submit  disputes  involving  really  vital  matters  to  the  decision  of  out- 
side authorities.  They  must  have  employees  who  will  carry  out  orders  and  obey 
instructions.  The  influence  of  a  change  of  even  10  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  wages 
upon  the  earnings  of  a  railway  company  is  so  ^eat  that  Mr.  Callaway,  at  any 
rate,  would  hardly  be  willing  to  submit  a  question  involving  such  an  increase  to 
arbitration,     f  221, 222.) 

Mr.  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  thinks  that  the  chief  objection  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  railway  matters  is  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  effective  discipline 
over  the  men  if  authority  is  divided.  The  railways  are  held  responsible  to  the 
people,  and  must  have  discipline.     (324.) 

2.  United  States  arbitration  act  of  i*P5.— Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  testines  that  the  United  States  arbitration  act  of 
June,  1898,  has  as  yet  had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes 


concerning  railways.  The  act  provides  that  either  party  to  a  controversy  may 
apply  to  the  Commis^oner  of  Laoor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CJommission  to  act  as  mediators.    If  the  mediation  fail,  the  j[)arties.  if  they  agree 


to  arbitrate,  each  appoint  one  arbitrator,  and  a  third  is  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In 
only  one  instance  so  far  has  there  been  any  application  for  mediation.  This  came 
from  the  side  of  the  employees,  and  there  api>eared  to  be  clearly  a  situation  within 
the  contemplation  of  the  law.  The  officers  of  the  common  carriers,  however, 
declined  all  offers  of  conciliation  and  refused  to  arbitrate,  declaring  that  the  con- 
troversy related  only  to  wages,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  rate  of  wages  upon 
profits  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  afford  to  submit  the  determination  to  any 
other  authority. 

Mr.  Enapp  is  of  the  opinion  that  resort  to  arbitration  must  necessarily  be 
voluntary,  and,  accordingly,  that  if  other  railroads  take  the  same  position  as  was 
taken  in  this  case,  law  can  accomplish  nothing.  He  thinks,  further,  that  if  the 
attempts  at  conciliation  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  any  case  shall  prove  unsuccessful,  the  parties  will 
not  be  willing  to  arbitrate,  since  the  decision  of  the  third  arlritrator  would  be 
likely  to  be  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  officers  just  named  who  appointed 
him. 

The  witness,  however,  is  able  to  suggest  no  amendment  to  the  measure. 
(129-181.) 

Mr.  MosELEY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  the 
arbitration  act  enables  empoyeesand  employers  to  come  together  without  any 
surrender  of  ground.  The  Ghovemment  itself  steps  in  and  urges  arbitration, 
and  the  side  which  refuses  to  arbitrate  is  likely  to  receive  public  condemnation. 
The  relations  between  railways  and  their  employees  have  never  been  so  harmo- 
nious as  since  the  i>assage  of  this  law,  and  it  meets  the  approval  of  all  railway 
men.     (87.) 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  think  that  the  act  of 
June  1, 1898,  has  not  yet  been  given  a  fair  test;  indeed,  there  has  been  no  occasion 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  If  proper  earnestness  be  shown  by  Oovemment  officials, 
it  may  have  good  results.    They  have  no  changes  to  suggest.    (68,  69,  762.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen,  however,  points  out 
that  the  act  does  not  apply  to  employees  except  those  engaged  in  the  oi>eration  of 
trains.    Out  of  823,476  employees,  696,859  have  no  protection  under  the  law.    The 
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measare  shoitld  be  extended  to  them.  Moreover,  the  witness  thinks  that  tho 
Inte^-state  Commerce  Commission  should  be  made  a  tribanal  before  which  all 
c  asses  of  railroad  employees  could  present  their  grievances.  It  should  be  tho 
duty  of  the  commission  to  take  testimony  and  make  a  public  record  of  their 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  case.  Public  opfinion  would  then  have  great 
influence  in  comx)emng  i*ailways  to  accept  the  decision.     (766,  767. ) 

Mr.  RoNEMUS,  of  the  Railway  Carmen,  favors  a  somewhat  similar  system  to 
that  proxK)8ed  by  Mr.  Wilson.     (770. ) 

Mr.  Arthur  thinks  it  is  just  to  compel  the  parties  to  arbitration,  especially  in 
the  case  of  railways,  to  abide  by  tho  awards  of  the  arbitrators.  The  existing 
United  States  arbitration  act,  however,  is  of  great  advantage  ¥nthout  the  com- 
pulsory clause,  since  public  opinion  will  be  a  powerful  influence  in  compelling 
both  sides  to  accept  arbitration  when  either  asks  for  it,  and  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
sion. However,  there  has  been  no  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Locomotive 
Engineers  under  this  law.     ( 1 2.5. ) 

Mr.  CowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  does  not  think  that  the  arbitration  act 
will  have  any  effect.  Railway  companies  will  not  permit  outside  authorities  to 
^x  wages,  especially  since  no  power  can  bind  the  employee  unless  practical  slavery 
be  introduced.     (309. ) 

8.  Conipvdmry  arbitration. — ^The  chief  officers  of  the  five  leading  brotherhoods  of 
railway  employees  are  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration,  as  involving  involun- 
tary servitude.     (762.) 

Mr.  Arnold,  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  is  of  the 
same  opinion.     (764.) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  compulsory  arbitration 
is  both  practicable  and  advantageous.  Corporations,  being  creatures  of  the  law, 
can  be  made  to  submit  to  any  condition  imposed  upon  them.  The  great  interest 
which  the  public  has  in  the  conduct  of  railways,  and  in  preserving  the  ^nerul 
stability  of  business,  would  justify  any  interference  with  labor  disputes  in  this 
way.     f780.) 

Mr.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway,  in  reply  to  a  schedule  of  inquiries  concerning  railway  labor,  submitted 
a  detailed  argument  against  compulsory  arbitration.  The  witness  recognizes  the 
1  ight  of  laborers  to  stnke  and  to  form  unions,  but  he  declares  that  during  strikes 
tliey  have  no  rights  whatever  as  regards  the  property  of  their  employers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  strike  is  ultimately  the  only  effective  way  of  settling  labor  dis- 
putes. Force,  not  in  the  sense  of  ph3nsioal  force,  but  of  economic  ability  to  resist, 
must  be  ultimately  decisive. 

Arbitration  which  is  compulsory  is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Arbitration  can 
only  mean  a  contract  to  submit  questions  to  a  decision,  and  it  is  enforceable  as  a 
contract  and  not  otherwise.  Compulsory  arbitration  would  involve  the  right  of 
one  party  to  compel  another  to  appear  before  a  tribunal,  and  this  would  be  essen- 
tially a  judicial  proceeding.  Moreover,  there  are  iome  things  which,  from  theii- 
very  nature,  can  not  be  arbitrated.  Thus,  if  the  workmen  assert  a  olaim  that  no 
one  shall  be  employed  who  does  not  belong  to  a  given  labor  union,  the  employer 
having  the  inherent  and  essential  right  to  employ  whom  he  will,  tiiere  is  no  ques- 
tion for  arbitration.  A  merchant  would  be  Justified  in  refusing  to  arbitrate  the 
price  of  his  goods. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  men  to  whom  questions  concerning  labor  disputes  may 
be  prudently  submitted.  The  universal  tendency  of  arbitrators  is  to  split  the 
difference,  and  this  inevitably  gives  advantage  to  the  workmen,  especially  since 
the  pecuniary  risk  of  the  employer  is  much  greater  than  that  or  the  laborer. 
Moreover,  arbitrators  are  bound  by  no  rules  of  law,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  supposedly  weaker  party. 

Finally,  the  laborers  can  not  be  effectively  bound  by  the  decision  of  arbitrators. 
The  decision  may  be  binding  upon  the  labor  union,  but  the  union  can  not  control 
the  actions  of  its  members,  who  are  always  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  The  employer, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  bound. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Walker  thinks,  workingmen  are  not  anxious  to  submit 
questions  to  arbitration  until  they  have  found  that  they  are  unable  to  obtain 
their  demands  in  any  other  way.  They  seldom  think  of  arbitrating  until  a  strike 
has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  become  apparently  a  failure.  This  feeling  is  fostered 
by  the  leaders  of  many  labor  unions,  who  find  their  chief  advantage  during  the 
period  of  the  strike.     (778-776. ) 

I.  Aeddants  and  i^jnilet. — 1.  Safety  applianeeM— United  States  act  of  J89S,—yLr, 
MosELEY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  by  this 
act  railways  were  required  within  5  years  to  equip  freight  trains  with  air  brakes 
and  train  "brakes  sufficient  to  enable  the  engineer  to  control  the  train  directly, 
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and  to  equip  all  cars  with  antomatic  couplers  and  with  hand  holds.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  some  roads  had  almost  entirely  failed  to  comply  with  the  act«  and  as 
those  which  had  done  so  were  by  the  law  practically  panisned  by  being  prohibited 
from  hanling  the  cars  of  other  roads  not  so  equipped,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  extended  the  time  for  2  years,  to  January  1, 1900.  The  witness  does 
not  think  farther  extension  will  be  asked  for  or  necessary.     (32. ) 

Mr.  Clark,  chief  of  the  railway  condnctors,  says  that  the  extension  of  time 
for  5  years  asked  by  the  railroads  was  opp<X9ed  by  the  various  railway  brother- 
hoods, and  they  succeeded  in  having  the  time  reduced  to  2  years.  The  same 
testimony  is  given  by  Mr.  Arthur,  who  adds  that  some  of  the  roads  had  been 
prevented  from  complying  with  the  law  by  the  depression  in  railway  business, 
out  that  others  had  smiply  neglected  to  do  so,  although  their  earnings  were  ample. 
(115,126J 

The  officers  of  all  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  declare  that  they  think  the 
railways  are  doing  all  they  can  to  comply  with  the  law  concerning  safety  appli- 
ances, and  that  no  further  legislation  is  necessary.    (763, 767. ) 

Mr.  Knapp,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Commission,  testified  in 
October,  1899,  that  very  rapid  advance  was  being  made  by  railroads  in  equipping 
their  cars  witii  the  safetjr  ai)pliances  required  by  law,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
there  would  be  an  apphcation  for  extension  of  the  time  for  equipment  beyond 
January  1,1900.     (181.) 

Several  railway  officers  testified  on  this  subject  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit  for  the  eq.uipment  of  cars,  January  1, 1900. 

Mr.  Callaw AT  said  that  the  New  York  Central  had  entirel  v  and  promptly  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Conspess  as  to  safety  appliances.  All 
its  cars  have  automatic  couplers  and  handholds  and  about  68  per  cent  of  the 
freight  cars  have  air  brakes.  There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  in  securing  suffi- 
ciently strong  couplers,  but  this  has  now  been  remedied.  During  the  period  of 
transition  there  has  been  no  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  accidents,  but 
when  all  cars  are  properly  equipped  the  witness  believes  that  there  will  be  decidedly 
fewer  casualties. 

The  New  York  Central  is  equipped  throughout  with  the  block-signal  system, 
which  gives  information  to  coming  trains  of  any  difficulty.  Stoves  have  been 
replaced  altogether  bv  steam  heat,  but  the  witness  is  doubtful  whether  this 
decreases  risk  materially.  The  cars  of  this  road  are  largely  lighted  by  Pintsch 
gas,  and  some  experiments  are  being  made  with  electric  lighting,  which  has  hith- 
erto scarcely  proved  satisfactory .  The  system  is  almost  altogether  double  tracked. 
(219,220.) 

Mr.  tsQAiAM  said  that  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  railroads  expected  to  have  their  equipment  of  safety 
appliances  complete  by  January  1 ,  1900.     (291 . ) 

Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  said  that  that  system  expected  to  com- 
ply with  the  reauirements  concerning  safety  appliances  by  January  1 ,  1900,  a  large 
proportion  of  tne  cars  being  already  equipped.  The  master  car  builders'  vertical 
car  coupler  is  used.    (268. ) 

Mr.  CfowEN,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  stated  in  October,  1899,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cars  of  that  company;  had  been  equipped  with  air  brakes  and 
automatic  couplers.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  cars  are  not  worth  the  expense 
of  putting  on  these  appliances.  They  will  be  used  in  local  traffic  and  will  grad- 
ually go  out  of  service  altogether.  The  reason  why  the  process  of  equipping  cars 
has  been  necessarily  slow  is  that  no  large  proportion  of  cars  could  oe  taken  out 
of  service  without  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  country.  The  new  equip- 
ments have  been  put  on  chiefly  at  times  when  the  cars  were  taken  into  the  snops 
for  repairs  and  reconstruction.     (308. ) 

Mr,  MossLBT  states  that  there  was  a  great  dispute  among  railway  men  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  vertical-plane  coupler,  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
master  car  builders,  and  the  link-and-pin  coupler,  similar  in  form  to  the  old  hand 
couplers.  The  former  was  finally  generally  approved.  Its  special  advantage  is 
that  it  holds  the  cars  closely  together,  preventing  slack.  This  coupler  was  free 
from  patents.  The  act  likewise  required  that  the  drawbars  of  cars  should  be  of 
a  standard  tyx)e.  This  was  fixed  by  the  American  Railway  Association  at  not  less 
than  3H  i^or  more  than  34^  inches,  and  railways  have  generally  complied.     (33.) 

Mr.  S ARGENT,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  the  cost  of  air  brakes  is 
129.75  per  set.  If  they  are  applied  to  cars  having  substantial  foundation  brake 
gear,  tne  cost  of  putting  on  the  brakes  should  not  exceed  $5;  if  new  foundations 
and  brake  gear  are  necessary,  about  $20. 

The  cost  of  putting  automatic  couplers  on  new  cars  should  not  exceed  from  $18 
to  $20.    On  old  cars  there  may  be  added  expense  for  strengthening  the  draft  tim 
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bers,  etc. .  hut  this  expense  wotdd  be  necessary  in  any  case,  since  old  cars  of  light 
capacity  are  nnfit  for  use  alon^  with  modem  heavy  cars  and  engines.  At  any  rate 
most  cars  now  used  are  new,  since  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  increase 


the  size  of  cars  in  recent  years.     (67,  68.) 
2.  Effect  of  safety  appliances, — Mr.  Mo 


^  --„        MosELEY  sa3r8  that  the  result  of  therequire- 

ment  concerning  couplers  and  air  brakes  has  been  greatly  to  reduce  accidents. 
Considering  the  amount  of  freight  handled,  only  about  half  as  many  men  were 
killed  and  half  as  many  injured  in  1897  as  in  1898.  The  number  killed  was  1,067 
less.  The  change  has  also  resulted  in  saving  loss  of  links  and  the  breakages  in 
the  old  style  of  coupler,  involving  considerskble  exi)ense.  The  requirement  as  to 
air  brakes  was  necessary  especially  to  prevent  the  rear-end  collisions  which  were 
formerly  frequent.  It  is  proving  an  economy  to  railways.  Trains  can  make 
mtich  faster  time,  because  they  need  not  take  so  long  to  slow  down,  and  the 
capacity  of  cars  can  be  increased.  Where  an  employee  formerly  handled  200  tons 
of  train  load  he  can  now  handle  600  or  800.     (82-34. ) 

Mr.  Ekapp  says  that  the  effect  of  the  change  already  seems  to  be  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  casualties  to  the  employees.  At  the  same  time,  on  account  of 
differences  in  the  e<^uipment  on  different  cars,  imperfect  appliances,  and  lack  of 
experience,  there  might  be  expected  to  be  numerous  accidents  during  the  i>eriod 
of  transition,  so  that  the  full  effect  can  not  be  judged.    (181.) 

Mr.  Spencer  exx)ects  that  casualties  will  be  considerably  diminished  by  these 
appliances,  although  the  results  of  individual  carelessness  can  not  be  eliminated. 
Me  does  not  think  that  the  amount  of  labor  required  on  trains  will  be  reduced  by 
them.  The  use  of  air  brakes  on  passenger  trains  has  not  lessened  the  number  of 
employees.  The  work  of  operating  trains  is  actually  becoming  more  complicated. 
Nevertheless,  these  devices  help  in  securing  efficiency  and  apparently  reduce  the 
relative  demand  for  labor,  although  not  causing  absolute  reduction  m  numbers. 
(268,269.) 

Mr.  Inqalls  thinks  the  law  of  1898  was  a  wise  one.  The  real  test  of  its 
efficiency  in  preventing  casualties  will  be  made  after  January  1.  The  railways 
which  are  fully  equipped  will  then  refuse  to  exchange  cars  with  those  which 
are  not.     (291.) 

Mr.  Ck>WEN  says  that  although  the  use  of  these  appliances  probably  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  safety  of  the  employees  there  are  some  new  dangers  connected 
with  them,  such  as  from  the  necessity  of  getting  under  the  cars  to  fix  the  xnx>es 
on  the  air  brakes.     (809. ) 

Mr.  Stickmet,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  thinks  that  the 
use  of  safety  appliances  will  probably  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  and  result 
in  a  considerable  saving  to  the  railroads.  He  does  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
much  reduction  in  the  number  of  accidents  up  to  the  present  time,  but  that  was 
perhaps  not  to  be  expected.     (456. ) 

3.  Proposed  State  taw  as  to  safety  appliances.-— Mr,  Moseley  favors  the  enact- 
ment of  uniform  laws  by  the  separate  States  requiring  railways  lying  wholly 
within  a  State  to  equip  their  endues  with  power  driving-wheel  brakes  and  their 
cars  with  train  brakes,  automatic  couplers  and  drawbars  pf  standard  height,  and 
band  holds,  as  well  as  to  block  all  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  etc.,  to  prevent 
the  catching  of  feet.  This  bill,  which  is  submitted  in  full,  is  similar  to  the  exist- 
ing United  States  act  requiring  safety  appliances  on  interstate  railways.     (89. ) 

Mr.  Saroent  advocates  the  law  proposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
gion,  for  enactment  by  separate  States,  requiring  the  use  of  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes.  There  are  many  roads  lying  wholly  within  single  States 
which  yet  haul  cars  in  interstate  traffic,  and  employees  on  these  should  be  pro- 
tected.    (98.) 

4.  BlocKing  of  frogs, — ^Mr.  Mosblet  declares  that  men  have  been  killed  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  recently  for  lack  of  proper  blocking  of  switch  frogs.  He 
accordingly  recommends  a  bill  for  requiring  tnem  to  be  proi)erly  blocked  in  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.     (88. ) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  proposed  law  recjuiring  the  blocking  of  fro^  in  the 
•District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  etc.,  is  of  less  importance  than  it  would 
*ba ve  been  before  the  introduction  of  automatic  couplers.  These  obviate  the  neces- 
:3ity  for  going  between  cars,  and  it  was  principally  while  doing  so  under  the  old 
us:^tem  tnat  accidents  from  catching  the  feet  in  frogs  occurred.    ( 115. ) 

5.  Report  of  accidents.— TAv.  Moseley  favors  a  requirement  that  in  case  of 
accident  resulting  in  killing  or  injuring  employees  or  others  railways  should  notify 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  once,  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  inves- 
tigate as  to  the  cause.  Railways  should  also  report  accidents,  with  their  causes 
and  results,  each  month  instead  of  annually,  as  at  present.  None  of  these  reports 
•should  be  made  the  basis  for  damage  suits.  The  witness  submitted  the  form  of 
jk  bill  for  this  purpose.     (37, 88. ) 
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This  measnre  is  also  conunended  by  the  officers  of  the  5  great  railway  brother- 
hoods in  their  joint  reply  to  the  schedule  of  inqairies  as  to  ndlway  labor.     (763.) 

Mr.  Sargent  also  aavocates  this  proposal.    (93.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  Railway  Condnctors,  declares  that  the  condition  of  the  rail- 
ways and  the  welfare  of  railway  employees  are  matters  of  general  pablic  interest. 
The  presentation  of  statistics  concemii^;  accidents  is  of  great  importance.  Sach 
statistics  had  much  influence  in  securing  the  passa^  of  the  act  requiring  the  use 
of  automatic  couplers  and  brakes,  and  more  detailed  information  than  is  now 
received  would  be  of  material  value.     (114.) 

Mr.  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  does  not 
believe  that  a  requirement  that  the  railroads  should  report  the  details  of  accidents 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  secure  very  much  definite  infor- 
mation. Railway  companies  themselves  try  to  discover  the  causes  of  accidents, 
but  in  some  cases  reach  only  indefinite  results.  Still  such  a  requirement  would 
not  work  any  jjarticular  hardship  to  the  railroads.     (456.) 

6.  Contribution  by  railways  to  injured  persona, — Professor  Johnson  says  that, 
aside  from  benefit  funds  maintained  by  certain  railway  companies,  it  is  quite  a 
common  practice  for  these  and  other  roads  to  contribute  to  injured  employees  or 
to  the  families  of  those  who  are  killed.  Moreover,  those  who  are  injured  so  as  to 
be  unable  to  perform  hard  labor  are  often  given  some  subordinate  position,  such 
as  that  of  watchman.    (59. ) 

According  to  Mr.  Callaway,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  New  York  Central  to  allow 
persons  injured  half  pav  during  the  time  of  disability,  or,  in  case  of  permanent 
incapacity,  to  provide  tnem,  if  possible,  with  some  light  employment  at  a  gate  or 
signal  tower,  or  in  some  such  place.  Similar  arrangements  are  made  for  the 
benefit  of  older  men.  The  company  has  no  regular  pension  svstem,  but  frequently 
does  grant  pensions  to  individuals  at  various  rates.  The  railroad  has  no  hospitals 
of  its  own,  but  these  are  scarcely  necessary,  as  it  has  arrangements  ¥nth  private 
hospitals  at  various  points.  The  men  largely  belong  to  associations  for  mutual 
relief,  and  many  also  insure  with  accident  insurance  companies.     (218, 219.) 

7.  Hospital  associations.— Mr.  Sargent  says  that  these  are  maintained  by  vari- 
ous railways,  and  where  honestly  conducted  are  of  great  benefit.  Thus  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Railroad  collects  50  cents  per  month  from  firemen  and  a  proportionate 
sum  from  all  other  employees,  including  the  president  and  managers,  and  the 
hospital  facilities  furnished  are  very  acceptable  to  the  employees.  The  funds 
thus  accumulated  may  become  very  large.  Recently  the  Union  Pacific  hospital 
department  was  investigated  in  the  courts,  and  it  was  found  that  the  funds  had 
been  mismanaged  and  diverted  from  their  purpose.     (92.) 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  recently  established  a  hospital  which 
cost  the  railway  $75,000,  and  which,  Mr.  Ingalls  declares,  is  very  complete.  It  is 
supported  by  assessment  upon  all  employees  who  care  to  have  the  privilege  of  its 
use.  Even  the  officers  are  nominally  assessed,  although  Mr.  Ingalls  has  com- 
muted his  own  payment .  The  railway  is  also  hoping  to  establish  a  pension  system 
for  disabled  or  superannuated  employees.     (289,  290.) 

J.  Liability  of  railwa^fs  for  ixgnries  to  employees. — 1.  Assumption  of  risk  by  em" 
ployees. — Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  submitted  a  paper  summariz- 
mg  the  common-law  doctrines  as  to  employers'  liability. 

Where  an  employment  is  accompani^  with  risk,  of  which  those  who  enter  it 
have  or  are  presumed  to  have  notice,  they  can  not,  if  they  are  injured  by  expo- 
sure to  such  risks,  recover  from  the  employer.  By  contract  to  perform  hfusardoos 
duties  the  employee  assumes  such  risks  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge,  includ- 
ing such  as  arise  during  the  course  of  employment,  if  he  had  or  was  bound  to 
have  knowledge  thereof.  He  does  not,  however,  assume  the  risk  of  dan^r 
arising  from  unsafe  or  defective  methods,  machinery,  or  other  instrumentalities, 
unless  he  has  or  may  be  presumed  to  have  knowledge  or  notice  thereof;  and  the 
burden  of  proof  that  an  injured  employee  had  such  Knowledge  or  notice  of  the 
defect  or  obstruction  causing  the  injury  is  upon  the  employer.     ^75.) 

2.  Who  can  site  for  tyyury.— All  of  the  States  and  Territories  within  the  United 
States  have  a  statute  giving  the  right  to  the  i)erson  injured  to  bring  suit  for  dam- 
ages, and  in  case  the  injury  is  fatal,  then  the  statute  provides  either  that  the  widow 
or  heirs  of  the  decedent,  or  the  representatives  of  the  decedent  (his  executors 
or  administrators) ,  shall  have  the  ri.arht  to  sue,  and  to  derive  benefit  from  any 
recovery  that  may  be  had.     (Sargent,  75.) 

8.  Defective  appliances  and  rulett. — ^An  employer  is  liable  in  damages  to  his 
employee  where  the  employee,  free  from  negligence,  sustains  an  injury  through 
the  employer's  negligence.  Such  negligence  may  consist  in  the  doing  of  some- 
thing by  the  employer  which,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence,  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  or  in  the  o'nission  of  any  duty  or  precaunon  which  a 
prudent,  careful  man  would  or  ought  to  liavo  taken. 
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It  is  the  dnty  of  the  master  to  furnish  his  servant  with  snch  appliances,  tools, 
and  machinery  as  are  suited  to  his  employment  and  maybe  used  with  safety;  and 
he  is  responsible  for  all  defects  which  he  should  or  could  have  known,  but  failed 
through  negligence  to  learn  of,  or  which,  having  learned  of,  he  failed  to  remedy. 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuries  occasioned  by  its  negligence  in  failing 
to  keep  its  track  or  roadbed  or  other  surroundings  imder  its  control  in  proper 
condition;  however,  its  duty  is  only  to  use  reasonable  care. 

Employers  are  not  required  to  furnish  the  best  and  latest  improved  machinery, 
but  only  such  as  is  reasonably  safe  and  suitable. 

A  master  who  sets  a  servant  to  work  in  a  place  of  danger  without  giving  him 
snch  warnings  and  instructions  as  the  youthfulness,  inexperience,  or  lack  of  cai>ac- 
ity  of  the  servant  reasonably  requires,  is  guilty  of  negligence  and  liable  to  the 
servant  for  any  injury  arising  therefrom. 

It  is  the  duty  of  employers  to  make  such  regulations  for  their  employees  as 
will  give  them  reasonable  protection;  and  employees  are  bound  to  obey  all  lawful 
and  reasonable  commands  ot  their  employers,  %)kL  an  Injury  resulting  to  the 
employee  while  disobeying  rules  would  not  enutle  him  to  recover  damages. 
(Sargent,  74.) 

Mr.  HoeELSY,  secretarv  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that  the 
common  law,  as  affirmed  by  numerous  decisions  in  this  country,  holds  a  master 
liable  for  injury  to  his  servants  resulting  from  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances 
of  which  he  might  have  known  bv  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care.  But  it  is  ordi- 
narily held  not  necessary  that  he  furnish  the  verv  best  appliances  known,  and  the 
continued  use  of  an  appliance  which  has  long  been  used  safelv  does  not  imply 
negligence.  The  tendency  is  in  the  State  courts  toward  greater  liberality  toward 
the  employee.  In  the  Greenlee  case  in  North  Carolina,  May,  1898,  it  was  held 
that  the  railroad  was  liable  because  it  did  not  use  safety  appliances  which  expe- 
rience had  shown  to  be  best.  In  another  case  in  the  same  State  this  doctrine  was 
reaffirmed  as  being  as  old  as  the  law  itself:  ''  When  safer  appliances  have  been 
invented  and  have  come  into  general  use,  it  is  negligence  per  se  for  the  master  to 
expose  his  servant  to  the  hazard  of  life  or  limb  from  antiquated  appliances 
which  have  been  generally  discarded  by  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  other 
employers."  Economy  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  is  not  to  be 
de^ed  superior  to  the  conservation  of  life  and  limb.    (25-28.) 

4.  Ldabitity  for  acts  of  feUow-servants, — Mr.  Saroent  states  the  common-law 
doctrine  as  to  the  liability  of  employer  for  injuries  to  employees  through  the  acts 
of  fellow-servants  as  follows:  Where  a  master  uses  due  diligence  in  selecting 
oompetent,  trustv  servants,  and  furnishes  them  with  suitable  means  to  x)erform 
the  services  in  which  they  are  employed,  the  master  is  not  answerable  to  one  of 
them  for  an  injury  received  through  carelessness  and  negligence  of  another  while 
both  are  engaged  m  the  service. 

All  who  serve  the  same  master,  work  under  the  same  control,  derive  authority 
and  receive  compensation  from  the  same  common  source,  and  are  engaged  in  the 
same  general  business,  though  it  may  be  in  different  grades  or  departments  of  it. 
are  fmlow-servants  who  take  the  risk  of  each  other's  negligence.     (75.) 

Mr.  MosELEY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that 
most  cases  where  pei-sons  are  injured  through  the  acts  of  coemployees  or  fellow- 
servants  in  the  United  States  are  decided  under  the  common-law  doctrine,  not  being 
regulated  by  special  statute.  That  doctrine  relieves  the  employer  from  liability  in 
case  he  has  used  reasonable  care  in  selecting  his  servants.  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, is  the  con*ect  definition  of  fellow-servants.  As  to  this  point,  the  numerous 
cases  cited  by  the  witness  show  marked  divergences,  but  the  greater  number  appear 
to  consider  all  employees  of  the  same  master  or  company,  whether  they  have  power 
of  direction  or  not,  as  fellow-servants.  Thus  it  is  held  that  the  servant  causing 
and  the  servant  sustaining  the  injury  need  not  be  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
-work,  and  one  may  be  the  superior  of  the  other.  Thus  on  buildings  and  in  cases 
of  laborers  working  by  gangs  generally,  one  having  direction  as  a  boss  is  still 
regarded  as  a  fellow-servant.  But  in  Illinois,  where  their  employment  does  not 
require  cooperation  and  result  in  mutual  contact  such  that  each  might  influence 
the  other  toward  safety  or  caution,  servants  of  tbe  saTne  cmplover  are  not  fellow- 
servants;  habitual  association  is  necessary.  In  regard  to  railways  specifically, 
many  decisions  hold  that  trainmen  are  all  fellow-servants  of  one  another  and  also 
of  trackmen,  employees  in  shops,  telegraph  operators,  switchmen,  etc.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  conflicting  decisions;  for  example,  conductors  and  engi- 
neers are  held  the  superiors  of  brakemen,  as  vice-principals.  In  Gulf,  C.  &  S.  F. 
fiy.  Co.  V.  Warner,  the  court  defines  fellow-servants  to  be  those  engaged  in  a 
common  service,  in  the  same  grade  of  employment,  working  together  at  tne  same 
time  and  place,  and  working  to  a  common  purpose. 
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The  doctrine  of  fellow-servants  has  been  abrogated  as  regards  railway  employees 
by  tlie  statutes  of  several  States,  notably  Texas,  where  the  act  has  been  held  con- 
stitutional. 

Uniformity  in  the  law  is  very  desirable  and  should  be  secured  by  a  Federal 
statute.  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shearman  especially  urges  that  under  modem  condi- 
tions the  liability  of  common  carriers  should  be  extended  rather  than,  as  court 
decisions  often  tend  to  do,  restricted.     (21-25,  28). 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  declares  that  the  fellow-servant  doc- 
trine in  many  States  is  so  interpreted  as  to  work  great  injustice  to  railway 
employees,  especially  trackmen.  The  laws  and  court  decisions  vary  greatly  in 
different  States.     (58,  54. ) 

Mr.  CowEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  sa^s  that  the  attitude  of  the 
courts  and  of  tne  statutes  regarding  the  liability  of  rulroads  for  the  acts  of  fel- 
low-servants differs  considerably  in  different  States.  There  would  be  some 
advantage  in  a  uniform  rule.  In  Ohio,  without  statute,  the  courts  have  been 
inclined  to  consider  many  railway  employees  as  being  superior  officers  for  whose 
acts  the  company  is  liable.     (804.) 

According  to  Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  the  attitude 
of  courts  and  juries  toward  the  railways  in  suits  for  damages  for  personal  injury, 
both  to  employees  and  others,  is  different  in  almost  every  State.  In  Kentucky  his 
railway  has  never,  except  during  the  "past  year  or  two,  had  fair  treatment.  In 
most  States  the  attitude  toward  railways  is  much  better  now  than  10  or  20  years 
ago.  As  a  railway  manager  Mr.  Ingalls  would  like  to  have  the  liability  for  injury 
limited,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be  a  mistake  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public. 
(289.) 

5.  Proposed  extension  of  liability.— Mr,  Sargent  says  that  laws  modifying  the 
doctrine  as  to  fellow-servants,  so  as  to  extend  the  liability  of  railway  companies, 
have  been  passed  in  Texas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  Oeorgia,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Ohio,  and  other  States.  The  effect  of  the 
law  has  been  or  will  be,  the  witness  hopes,  to  induce  employers  to  be  more  careful 
in  selecting  men,  and  to  make  the  men  more  careful  of  their  fellow-employees. 
Railway  employees  would  prefer  to  prevent  accident  rather  than  to  secure 
indemnity. 

Since  men  have  no  choice  as  to  who  shall  be  their  fellow-employees,  and  often 
know  nothing  about  their  character,  the  company  should  be  responsible  for  their 
acts.  The  courts  and  laws  regularly  free  railways  from  liability  where  injury  is 
due  simply  to  natural  risks  or  to  contributory  negligence  by  the  X)erson  injured. 
Where  the  railways  fail  to  furnish  proper  appliances  liability  should  attach  to 
them  for  accidents.     (66, 89.) 

Mr.  Clark,  of  the  railway  conductors,  thinks  full  liability  should  attach  to 
railway  companies  for  injuries  in  any  way  due  to  improper  equipment  of  roadbed 
or  to  acts  of  fellow-employees.  Railway  men  have  no  choice  as  to  those  with 
whom  they  work,  and  should  not  suffer  for  their  incompetence  or  negligence. 
(115.) 

Mr.  MosELEY  is  scarcely  in  favor  of  the  proposal  to  make  the  employer  liable  for 
sdl  injuries  or  deaths,  however  caused,  and  even  though  due  to  the  fault  of  the 
employee  himself.  Men  should  understand  that  they  owe  care  and  caution  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  to  their  employers.  But  employers  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  using  unsafe  appliances,  or  employing  incompetent  men  to  manage  or 
direct.  In  the  case  of  railways,  trackmen  and  laborers,  at  any  rate,  should  not  be 
held  fellow-servants  of  trainmen.     (82.) 

While  Mr.  Moseley  would  not  favor  action  by  Congress  without  the  fullest 
investigation,  he  believes  that  a  national  law  defining  the  liability  of  railways  for 
injury  to  their  employees  would  be  desirable.  Railway  men  are  engaged  in  a 
semipublic  employment.  The  courts  hold  nearly  all  railways  to  be  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  so  that  the  Federal  courts  are  those  in  which  damage  suits 
are  usually  tried.  Experience  shows  that  the  decisions  of  these  courts  are  very 
conflicting  and  even  unjust,  and  unless  Congress  deals  with  the  subject  this  judge- 
made  law  will  continue  largely  to  govern  these  cases.  The  following  bill  has  been 
drafted  for  this  purpose  (81,  40.) 

"Be  it  enacteaby  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
apply  only  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  and  forei^  commerce  and 
to  their  employees  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  common  earners  as  such. 

'*Sec.  2.  ?rhat  where,  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is  caused 
to  an  employee  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
employee's  employer,  the  employee,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  his  representatives, 
shall  have  the  same  rights  to  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as 
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if  the  employee  had  not  heen  an  employee  of,  nor  in  the  service  of,  the  cmplover, 
nor  engaged  in  his  work :  Provided,  That  an  employee  or  his  representativt'S  shall 
not  be  entitled  nnder  this  act  to  any  right  of  compensation  or  remedy  against  the 
employee's  employer  in  an^  case  where  the  employee  knew  of  the  negligence  which 
cauaei  his  injury  and  failed,  withont  reasonable  ezcnse,  to  give  or  canso  to  be 
given  within  a  reasonable  time  information  thereof  to  his  employer,  or  to  some 
person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  his  employer;  but  nothing  contained 
in  this  proviso  shidl  apply  to  any  case  where  sach  employee  is  injured  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  and  so  forth, 
approved  March  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

*'Sec.  8.  That  a  contract  whereby  an  employee  relinquishes  any  right  under 
this  act  shall  not,  if  made  before  the  accmal  of  the  right,  constitute  a  defense  to 
any  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  under  this  act." 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  orders  also  favor  the  passage  of  the 
above  bill.  (782.)  Mr.  Arnold,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
liocomotive  Firemen,  takes  the  same  position.  (764. )  So  do  also  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad  Trackmen,  and  Mr.  Bonsvus,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Carmen.  The  latter  declares  that  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  would 
be  to  force  employers  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  selecting  fit  men.    (766, 769. ) 

Mr.  Murphy,  an  attorney  at  law  of  Denver,  thinks  that  a  uniform  law  making 
all  common  carriers  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  would  not  be 
nnjust  to  the  employer,  since  he  selects  and  directs  each  employee,  while  the 
employee  has  no  choice  as  to  his  fellow-servants.    (780.) 

Mr.  Callaway,  president  of  the  New  York  Central,  thinks  that  railwa3n3 
would  not  object  especially  to  being  made  liable  for  iniuries  to  employees  through 
n^ligence  of  their  fellow-servants,  provided  a  similar  liability  were  imposed 
upon  other  classes  of  employers,  and  provided  a  reasonable  limit  of  liability  were 
fixed.  As  the  law  now  stands,  persons  injured  often  recover  damiwes  through 
the  sympathy  of  juries,  and  freauently  to  excessive  amounts.    (222,  ^38.) 

6.  Untfarmityof  decurions,—Mi.  Mosbley  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  Balti- 
more ana  Ohio  Kailway  Company  v.  Baugh  the  railway  company  claimed  citizen- 
ship in  Mwrland  by  virtue  of  its  incorporation  in  that  State,  and  hence  obtained 
a  removal  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  courts  of  Ohio, 
where  the  accident  occurred.  By  section  721  of  the  Beviaed  Statutes,  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  must  be  re^rded  as  rules  of  decision  at  oommon  law  in  the 
United  States  courts,  unless  a  Federal  law  provides  otherwise.  The  lower  courts 
in  this  case  followed  the  rule  of  law  in  Ohio  as  settled  by  the  State  courts,  in  the 
absence  of  statute,  and  granted  damages  for  the  injury.  This  was  overruled  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  wUch  held  that  there  is  no  common  law  for  the  Federal 
courts,  but  that  there  is  a  **  general  law  '*  to  be  settled  by  the  United  States  courts, 
with  no  obligation  to  follow  the  decision  of  State  courts.  Justice  Field  dissented 
vigorously  from  this  decision.  He  declares  that  the  court  had  previously,  in 
Wneaton  v.  Peters,  held  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  the  *'  general  law  "  of  the 
country'.  The  justice  of  the  claim  by  which  a  corporation,  by  a  mere  fiction  as 
to  its  citizenship,  removes  a  case  to  the  Fedr  ral  court  is  also  denied.  The  witness 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  had  the  employee  been  injured  on  a  railroad  paral- 
leling the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  but  owned  by  an  Ohio  corporation,  he  would  have 
obtamed  damages.  A  foreign  corporation,  slmplv  by  being  such,  escapes  the 
obligation  of  the  Ohio  common  law.  Several  Federal  judges  have  officially  referred 
to  the  decision  as  being  against  the  trend  of  former  cases.  The  decisions  of  Federal 
courts  themselves  have  been  ver^  confiictin^,  and  this  last  decision  makes  more 
conspicuous  the  need  for  a  uniform  defimtion  of  liability  by  Federal  statute. 
(29,  30,  40,  41.) 

In  the  absence  of  such  a  imif  orm  Federal  statute  Mr.  Moseley  thinks  that  advan- 
tage would  come  from  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  as  the  following: 

"•Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Ite]are9entative8  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  the  several  States  shall,  except  where  the  Onstitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  otherwise  require  or  provide,  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision 
in  triads  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  such 
decisions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  reffard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
involving  questions  of  general  and  those  involving  questions  of  special  or  local 
law." 

The  chief  officers  of  the  leading  railway  brotherhoods  also  express  themselves 
in  favor  of  the  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Moseley.  They  doubt  the  possibility  of  taking 
jurisdiction  entirely  away  from  the  Federal  courts,  but  think  that  the  decision  of 
some  one  court  should  be  made  the  rule  and  followed  in  all  cases  to  which  it  can 
be  justly  applied.    (762.)    Mr.  Arnold,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
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men,  is  also  in  favor  of  ibis  bill  ^764) ;  while  Mr.  Bonehus,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Boiiwav  Carmen,  believes  that  tne  Federal  courts  should  as  far  as  possible  follow 
the  decisions  of  the  State  courts.  (769.)  Mr.  Sargent  also  advocates  this  law 
and  thinks  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  railway  employees.     (93.) 

Mr.  Clark  says  that  he  and  the  organization  which  he  represents— the  Order  ot 
Railway  Conductors — ^favor  the  act  for  requiring  Federal  courts  to  conform  their 
decisions  to  the  State  laws  and  decisions.    (115.) 

7.  Employers*  liabilitp  in  Great  Britain,— ^r.  Moseley  says  that  prior  to  188i) 
the  common-law  doctrme  of  liability  obtained  in  Great  Britain.  By  the  act  of 
that  year  the  employer  was  made  liable  for  injuries  to  workmen  caused  by  defects 
of  machinery,  by  negligence  of  a  person  in  the  employer's  service  intrusted  with 
superintendence  or  authority  over  the  injured  person,  by  any  act  or  omission  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  by  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  charge  of  a  railway  signal.  This  act  is  still  in  force.  In  1893  a  bill 
sought  to  extend  liability  to  include  all  acts  of  fellow-servants,  but  it  failed  of 
X>assage.  The  workmen*s  compensation  act  of  1897  makes  the  employer  liable  for 
all  injuries,  even  if  purely  fortuitous,  unless  caused  by  serious  and  willful  mis- 
conduct of  l^e  employee  injured.  The  amount  of  compensation  for  different 
coses  is  fixed.  Contracting  out  is  prohibited.  Most  employers  have  insured 
themselves  against  accident,  the  rates  of  insurance  being  considerably  raised. 
(28,29.) 

K.  Belief  ftmdi  and  departmenti  maintained  by  empl<7en.  1.  Description.— Professor 
Johnson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  testifies  that  six  leading  railways — 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  lines,  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  Burling- 
ton, Beading,  and  Plant  systems— have  relief  departments  for  the  insurance  of 
employees  against  accident  and  sickness.  Previous  to  the  United  States  arbitra- 
tion act  of  1898,  contribution  to  these  by  employees  was  compulsory  on  three  of 
the  lines.  It  is  still  practically  compulsory,  since  those  who  do  not  join  are  dis- 
criminated against  in  the  conditions  of  employment.  The  contributions  of  mem- 
bers range  from  75  cents  to  $8.75  per  month,  the  former  sum  securing  a  death 
benefit  of  $250.  Benefits  for  accident  and  sickness  range  from  $1  to  $1.50  per 
week.  The  railways  themselves  pay  the  exx>ense  of  administration  and  supply 
any  deficit.    Their  proportion  of  thp  total  cost  ranges  from  16  to  20  ner  cent. 

Under  these  arrangements  the  employees  contract  that  the  benents  naid  shall 
offset  any  damages  for  injury  or  death,  and  this  contract  is  usually  hela  legal  by 
the  courts.  The  system  is  thus  an  economical  one  for  the  railways,  and  the  more 
so  because  it  gives  them  more  control  over  their  employees,  especially  in  time  of 
strike.  Nevertheless,  the  railways  often  make  additional  contributions  in  partic- 
ular cases  of  accident,  and  they  often  give  injured  employees  some  position  not 
requiring  hard  labor.  The  examination  of  employees  as  a  condition  of  member- 
ship in  the  association  has  also  been  beneficial.  The  cost  of  insurance  under  this 
system  and  in  the  railway  brotherhoods  is  practically  the  same,  but  the  latter 
method  is  to  be  preferred  for  other  reasons.  The  railway  relief  depattments  tend 
to  prevent  their  members  from  joining  the  brotherhoods  on  account  of  theexx)en8e 
of  double  insurance.  There  are  also  certain  relief  associations  of  a  more  volun- 
tary nature  formed  among  the  employees  of  certain  other  railways;  thus  there 
are  six  in  New  England. 

Perhaps  the  dommant  motive  of  the  railway  companies  which  have  established 
benefit  funds  is  to  hold  their  employees  more  closely  under  control.  In  time  of 
strike  the  employee  is  in  doubt  whether  to  remain  with  the  company  or  to  act 
with  the  union,  often  sacrificing  his  rights  in  the  benefit  fund.  However,  it  is 
usually  provided  that  the  employee  can  continue  his  payments  and  retain  his  right 
for  9  months  while  he  is  out  of  the  employ  of  the  company.     (57-00.) 

2.  Compulsoi^  contributions.— Mr.  Sargent,  of  the  Locomotive  Firemen,  says 
that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  evidence  that  the  present  law  prohibiting  compul- 
sion of  employees  to  contribute  to  relief  funds  is  violated.  Contribution  to 
the  fund  is  not  now  made  an  ot)en  condition  of  employment,  but  if  an  applicant  i 
refuses  to  join  the  relief  association,  when  it  is  called  to  his  attention  at  the  time  | 
of  his  application,  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  but  this  is  the  reason  for  refusing  to 
give  him  work.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  alway^s  had  a  nominally  volun- 
tary association.  The  more  subservient  employees  are  inclined  to  join  it,  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  other  roads,  they  may  be  given  the  impression,  rightly  or  otherwise, 
that  they  will  be  promoted  more  rapidlv  by  doing  so;  but  an  independent  man  is 
not  comx)elled  to  join  the  association — hundreds  of  them  do  not — and  they  may 
prefer  to  risk  fewer  chancers  of  promotion  for  the  sake  of  being  free.  Some  rail- 
ways consider  the  brotherhoods  injurious  to  their  interests  and  use  this  method 
of  influencing  employees  to  stay  out  of  iUom.     (07. 89-91.  > 

Mr.  Arthur,  of  the  locomotive  engintH-i  ^,  ^  ays  that  railway  employees  prefer 
insurance  in  their  own  organizations  rauiei*  tiian  in  ttkose  controlled  by  railway 
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oomiMmies,  but  the  complamts  concerning  the  companies'  fnnds  are  not  very 
definite  or  general.    When  the  relief  system  was  first  established  by  the  Penn- 

Slvania  Railroad  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  compulsory  feature,  and 
is  was  afterwards  abandoned.  The  witness  has  heard  no  complaints  concern- 
ing the  sTstem  on  that  road.  There  have  been  some  complaints  as  to  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  bat  the  witness  knows  of  men  who  have  secured  employment  on 
that  road  without  being  required  to  join  the  benefit  association,  and  has  heard 
no  complaints  from  these  men.  The  railway  funds  have,  however,  kept  many 
from  taking  insurance  in  the  brotherhoods.    ( 131 ,  122, 125. ) 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Railway  Trackmen,  says  that  some  trackmen  have  declined 
to  join  their  brotherhood  because  they  were  compelled  to  pay  for  insurance  main- 
tained bv  railwajr  companies,  and  could  not  afford  to  insure  twice.  On  the  Plant 
System  uiere  is  htUe  opportunity  of  securing  employment  unless  one  also  applies 
for  membership  in  the  insurance  association.     (47,  48.) 

Mr.  MosKLBY,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that 
prior  to  the  United  States  arbitration  act  of  1808  employees  were  virtually  rec^uired 
to  contribute  to  relief  funds  as  a  condition  of  emplojrment.  Coercion  in  this 
regard  was  prohibited  by  that  act,  and  the  witness  does  not  believe  that  any  force, 
as  contemplated  by  that  act,  has  since  been  exerted.    (31 ,  82. ) 

Mr.  CowEN,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  discusses  some- 
what fuUy  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  relief  system  of  that  road.  The  employees 
and  the  railway  jointly  contribute  to  a  fund  for  providing  relief.  When  the 
system  was  first  established  it  was  not  compulsory  for  men  to  enter  the  relief 
department,  but  employees  who  now  enter  the  service  must  agree  to  join.  Ko 
change  has  been  made  since  the  act  of  1898.  There  is  no  compulsion,  since  an 
applicant  need  not  take  employment  unless  he  chooses. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  system  is  approved,  the  witness  declares,  by  99  per  cent 
of  the  men.  The  relief  department  was  formerly  a  separate  corporation.  The 
charter  of  this  corporation  being  repealed,  it  was  reorganized  as  a  voluntary 
association.  There  was  no  compxdsion  upon  the  men  to  enter  the  reorganized 
depmrtmant,  but  fully  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  members  did  enter  it  of  their 
own  free  will,  i^ter  ten  years*  previous  experience.  No  complaint  is  heard  that 
those  who  are  outside  the  department  are  not  placed  in  the  line  of  promotion. 
The  effect  of  the  entire  system  upon  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee  is 
very  good.  Litigation  has  been  practically  wix>ed  out  by  this  arrangement. 
(SO4r-d08.) 

3.  Hxemptian  from  liability  through  relief  departments. — Mr.  Wiubon  thinks 
that  railway  companies  having  relief  departments  should  not  be  permitted  to 
manage  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  iniured  employees  or  their  heirs  from 
ooUectinj^  the  amount  of  damages  to  which  they  are  jnsUy  entitled.  By  way  of 
fllustration,  the  witness  declares  that  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lme  has  recently  organ- 
i2(ed  a  relief  department  charging  $36  per  year  on  $1,000  insurance,  with  provision 
far  a  small  weekly  benefit.  The  employee  is  thus  required  to  pay  exorbitantly 
for  insurance,  and  in  order  to  collect  the  insurance  must  sign  a  release  relieving 
tlie  company  of  liability.  The  injured  person  is  not  altogether  deprived  of  the 
ri^ht  to  sue  for  damages,  but  can  not  do  so  if  he  accepts  benefits  from  the  fund. 
(767.) 

Mr.  RONEMUB,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Carmen,  also  declares  that  par- 
ticipation in  any  relief  fund  should  not  bar  an  employee  from  collecting  damages 
for  injuries.  Most  relief  associations  are  more  expensive  than  the  same  amount 
oi  insurance  outside,  especially  in  the  brotherhoods.  This  witness  also  objects  to 
the  relief  departments  on  the  ground  that  applicants  for  employment  may  be 
rejected  because  they  can  not  pass  the  rigid  examination  required  for  entering 
reuef  departments.    (770. ) 

Mr.  Sargent  declares  that  although  the  employers  contribute  somewhat  to  these 
fands,  the  employees  pay  practically  the  full  cost  of  insurance.  This  Hystem  is 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  employees,  because  of  its  paternalism,  because  of  the 
forfeiture  of  sums  paid  in  by  change  of  employment,  and  because  of  the  compul- 
sion to  contract  to  exempt  the  employers  from  liability,  notwithstanding  that 
the  employees  have  paid  the  full  value  of  the  insurance.    (67. ) 

Mr.  CowEN  admits  that  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  the  employee  is  required  to 
fdgn  a  contract  when  he  accepts  relief  from  the  relief  dei)artment  that  he  will  not 
see  the  railway  company,  although  there  is  no  agreement  made  in  advance  not 
tosne. 

The  attention  of  the  witness  being  called  to  the  section  of  the  United  States 
arbitration  act  of  June  1, 1898,  which  prohibits  employers  from  making  it  a  con- 
dition of  entering  employment  that  the  applicant  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any 
snch  fund,  or  that  he  shall  release  the  employer  from  legal  liability  for  injury  to 
an  amount  exceeding  the  proportion  of  the  relief  fund  contributed  oy  the 
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employer,  Mr.  Oowen  declared  that  no  change  of  practice  had  been  made  bv  his 
company  since  that  act.  If  the  act  aimed  to  prevent  railroad  companies  from 
making  agreements  with  their  intended  employees  as  to  contributing  to  a  relief 
fund,  tne  act  is  invalid,  and  the  only  way  to  test  its  constitutionality  is  by  not 
complying  with  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  railway  is  in  no  sense  released  from 
liability.  The  requirement  is  simply  that  when  the  employee  accepts  payment 
from  the  relief  fund  he  must  g^ve  an  absolute  release  of  further  liability.  This 
contract  is  not  made  in  advance,  and  if  he  prefers  to  take  his  chance,  he  can  sue 
for  damages.  Although  the  railway  company  itself  contributes  directly  onlv 
from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  payments  to  the  relief  fund,  the  service  which 
its  clerks  and  officers  x>erf orm  in  managing  the  business  of  the  fund  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution.     (804-306. ) 

4.  Savings  fundy  Baltimore  and  Ohio, — Mr,  Cowen  also  describes  the  savings- 
fund  system  which  has  been  established  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad. 
There  are  few  savings  banks  in  the  region  through  which  this  railway  passes. 
Employees  are  allowed  to  make  deposits  with  the  company.  On  this  thev  are 
guaranteed  4  per  cent.  The  moneys  deposited  are  loaned  to  employees,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  building  homes.  The  fund  has  been  so  prosperous  that  during 
1890  the  dex>ositor8  received  interest  at  5|  x>^r  cent,  and  hundreds  of  employees 
have  obtained  homes  through  this  system.  The  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
vear  1899  were  $1,168,000,  the  deposits  made  during  that  year  being  $898,000.  The 
lund  is  noanaged  by  the  officers  of  the  railroad  without  expense  to  tiie  depositors. 
(306.) 

L.  0«nenl  oonditioiiB  of  labor — Miioellaneoiu. — 1.  Labor  on  Illinois  Central. — ^Mr. 
Fish  says  that  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  Rail- 
road have  28,750  employees.  Men  are  employed  regardless  of  membership  in 
labor  organizations.  Pains  are  taken  to  keep  them  from  workine  too  many  hours 
without  proper  sleep.  Rules  regarding  intoxication  are  strictly  enforced.  On 
one  division  of  the  road  a  hospital  has  been  established  by  the  company,  and  is 
maintained  by  assessments  on  the  men,  which  are,  however,  voluntary.  The 
companies  expected  to  conform  to  the  law  regarding  safety  appliances  by  «fanuary 
1, 1900.     (338.) 

2.  Labor  on  Chicago  Great  Western,— "ilLr,  Stickney,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  says  that  his  road  has  had  no  special  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  strikes.  It  never  hesitates  to  treat  with  organized  labor.  The 
usual  hours  of  work,  except  for  trainmen,  are  10  per  day.  Trainmen  work  by 
the  hour.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  company  to  have  the  men  work  on  Sun- 
days more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Tnere  is  no  provision  for  a  fund  for 
sickness  or  disablement.     (455.) 

3.  Railway  trackmen.— According  to  Mr.  Wilson,  grand  chief  of  the  Railway 
Trackmen,  the  road  masters  on  the  railways  are  the  heads  of  employment,  except 
where  the  trackmen  are  very  thoroughly  organized.  They  can  employ  and  dis- 
charge men  at  will.  Partly  from  necessity,  in  order  to  secure  the  approval  of 
their  superiors,  they  are  inclined  to  be  severe  with  their  men.  The  road  masters 
and  foremen  are  harmonious  in  their  relations,  but  often  have  little  care  for  the 
track  laborers.  The  chances  for  promotion  to  positions  as  foremen  are  fair,  but 
road  masters  are  often  civil  engineers  without  previous  practical  railway  experi- 
ence. It  requires  several  years  to  become  a  thoroughly  efficient  track  hand.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen  is  doing  much  to  promote  harmony  between 
these  different  classes.     (52, 54. ) 

There  are  about  180,000  men  employed  in  maintaining  the  tracks  and  roadbeds 
of  American  railroads.  Of  these  about  2,000  are  roaa  masters,  covering  from 
100  to  150  miles  of  ti'ack  each.  About  30,000  are  section  foremen,  each  covering 
a  few  miles  of  track,  for  which  he  is  personally  responsible.  These  men  are 
almost  always  faithful  to  duty,  and  few  accidents  occur  through  their  fault.  The 
trackmen  are  employed  by  these  foremen.  Scarcely  half  as  many  are  employed 
in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  trackmen  are  paid  exceedingly  low  wages.  The 
witness  believes  that  90  -per  cent  of  them  are  American  citizens.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  some  C!hinamen  are  employed,  and  in  New  England  there  are  many  foreign- 
ers, but  elsewhere  nearly  all  are  Americans.     (45, 46, 50.) 

4.  Switchmen. — Mr.  O'Rourke  states  that  the  wages  of  switchmen  in  Chicago 
are  25  cents  an  hour  for  what  is  called  plain  switching  during  the  day  and  for 
helping,  and  27  cents  at  night.  Some  of  the  railroads  work  their  men  as  little  as 
10  hours  a  day;  some  11,  many  12,  some  15  and  16.  There  is  no  complaint  about 
the  long  hours;  if  there  were,  the  men  might  change  to  shorter  runs.  Some  prefer 
to  work  the  long  hours  and  make  more,  and  others  would  rather  have  less  and 
work  only  10  or  11  hours.  There  has  been  no  change  in  switchmen's  wages  in  4 
or  5  years.    More  men  are  now  employed  on  accoimt  of  the  increased  business, 
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ipd  the  men  are  working  more  honrs.  The  switchmen's  wages  are  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  the  switcnmen  have  had  no  grievances  of  any  kind  against  the 
nibxNids.     (5a0.) 

Mr.  0*Roarke  sapwmes  that  there  are  900  to  1,000  switchmen  in  Chicago.  He 
does  not  believe  that  a  qnarter  of  them  are  members  of  the  switchmen's  nnion. 
Many  of  them  are  members  of  other  organizations — ^the  conductors'  organization 
and  the  trainmen's  organization.  These  are  men  who  were  ont  of  work  in  their 
own  line  and  who  came  to  Chicago  and  got  employment  as  switchmen.    (530.) 

5.  Car  repairers,— Mr.  RokIsmUB,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Carmen,  states  that  repairers  of  cars  are  subjected  to  many  inconveniences  and 
hardships.  Loaded  cars  are  often  in  need  of  repair  and  are  repaired  on  the  track, 
usually  without  any  shed  or  other  covering.  The  men  are  required  to  keen  at 
work  constantly,  r^^ardless  of  rain,  sleet,  and  all  other  conditions  of  the  weatner. 
Railways  should  be  required  to  erect  suitable  sheds  over  atleast  part  of  the  repair 
track.    (770.) 

6.  Relations  of  empiouer  and  employees.— ^Mx,  CRoiTBKE,  switchman,  of  Chi- 
cago, believes  that  the  interests  of  railroad  labor  will  be  best  furthered  by  closer 
association  between  employer  and  employee;  that  all  forces  which  tend  to  cause 
hostile  feelings  between  them  are  wrong,  and  those  who  encourage  such  feelings 
are  the  foes  oi  labor.  He  hopes  that  the  time  has  come  when  there  will  be  no 
BQch  thing  as  a  sindke.  He  and  his  associates  look  for  industrial  peace.  Organ- 
ized  railway  labor  to-dav  offers  no  shelter  to  the  agitator.  The  x>olicy  of  the 
switchmen's  unions  in  Chicago  is  to  exclude  agitators  from  membership.  (520, 
587,529.) 

Mr.  MOSBI^T,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says  that 
most  railway  managers  are  progressive  men  and  have  done  much  in  the  interest 
of  their  employees.  They  have  established  hospitals,  relief  funds,  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  etc.  The  American  Railway  Association  and  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  have  recommended  the  best  safety  appliances  and  regu- 
latloDs;  but  in  the  absence  of  law  some  few  employers  r^se  to  perform  their 
duties  properly.  The  managers  feel  a  certain  opiK>6ition  to  restraint,  but  the  pub- 
He  has  a  clear  right  to  regulate  enterprises  to  which  they  have  given  such  great 
privil^es  as  to  railwavB.    (48,44.) 

Mr.  Clabk,  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  says  some  of  the  most  serious  disnutes 
as  to  labor  matters  have  occurred  on  roads  operated  by  receivers.  The  railway 
men  believe  that  reductions  in  wages  have  oeen  undertaken  which  would  not 
have  been  tried  if  the  support  of  the  Federal  courts  had  not  been  expected.    ( 1 16. ) 

7.  Profit  sharing,  etc. — Mr.  Ingalls,  president  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
declares  liimself  strongly  in  favor  of  profit  sharing  as  applied  to  railways.  The 
plan  of  tbe  Illinois  Central  in  gettii^  the  men  to  buy  stocK  is  perhaps  somewhat 
uangerons.  because  stocks  go  up  and  down  in  value.  It  is  prderable  to  let  the 
wages  paid  be  considered  as  representing  a  certain  caxntal,  and  make  a  payment 
upon  that  capital  out  of  profits.  This  practice  creates  better  feeling  among  the 
men,  secures  better  work,  and  checks  trouble  with  strikes.  The  difliculty  so  far 
has  been  that  railways  have  been  too  poor  to  be  sure  of  paying  regular  dividends. 
(290.) 

Mr.  Fish,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  says  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  that  company,  on  the  firat  of  each  month,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  one  share  of 
stock  to  each  employee  at  the  current  market  price.  Pajrment  may  be  made  by 
inatalhnents  in  sums  of  |5  or  multiples  thereof.  Interest  at  4  per  cent  is  allowed 
on  partial  pajrments.  The  number  of  employees  thus  holding  stock  is  705,  and 
tiieir  holdings  amount  to  2,554  shares. 

The  general  ownership  of  stock  in  the  Illinois  Central  is  widely  distributed. 
The  average  holdings  of  each  investor  are  from  85  to  90  shares.  Much  more  than 
a  majority  of  the  stock  is  held  by  the  5,194  persons  who  own  less  than  100  shares 
each,  the  total  number  of  stockholders  being  6,526.  A  block  of  40,000  shares  is 
held  by  a  group  of  Dutch  investors,  who  issue  certificates  in  the  Butch  language 
hased  upon  them.    (825-827.) 

Mr.  Sargent,  of  tne  Locomotive  Firemen,  says  that  the  system  by  which  the 
employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  are  x)ermitted  to  purchaise  stock  at 
special  rates  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  many  employees.  It  is  generally 
considered  acceptable  and  is  promoting  harmonious  relations.  The  man  who  ha.s 
an  interest  in  a  ousiness  will  naturally  be  more  devoted  to  its  success.    (92. ) 

8.  BaHroad  F.  M.  C.  u4.— Mr.  Callaway  states  that  branches  of  the  railroad 
Y.  M.  O.  A.  are  located  at  nearly  all  the  large  terminal  stations  and  yards  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railway.  The  buildings  have  often  been  furnished  by  the 
I'ailroad  company,  and  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  frequently  furnished  libraries  and  other 
facilities,    l^e  secretaries  are  usually  paid  by  the  company.    Many  employees 
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have  homes  of  their  own,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  others  avail  themselveB  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  Lodgings  and  meals  are  provided  at  low  rates; 
there  are  bath  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and  other  conveniences.     (220.) 

9.  Colored  labor.— ^t,  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  testifies  that  colored 
men  are  employed  as  trainmen  and  firemen,  but  not  as  conductors  and  engineers, 
and  scarcely  at  r  11  as  switchmen.  Their  wages  are  usually  about  10  per  cent  less 
than  those  of  v.iiitcs  doing  the  same  work.     (266, 267.) 

Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  says  that  by 
action  of  the  convention  of  this  organization  in  1873  colored  men  were  made  ineli- 
gible for  membership.  They  are  opposed  by  the  white  members  in  the  South, 
where  the  organization  has  a  large  constituency,  and  they  are  also  less  competent 
than  white  men.     (118, 119.) 

yrn.  ZiAKB  trakbportation. 

A.  Yoliime  and  ehaneter  of  traffic — Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Asso 
ciation,  states  that  the  gi'eat  item  of  freight  on  the  lakes  is  ore.  This  business 
has  increased  immensely  in  the  last  few  years.  The  total  shipments  of  iron  ore 
by  lake  during  1899  were  17,901,000  gross  tons,  of  which  4,101,675  tons  came  from 
Lake  Michigan  port^,  and  the  rest  from  Lake  Superior.  The  total  traffic  through 
the  Soo  Canal  in  1899  was  25,255,810  tons,  of  which  about  60  per  cent  was  ore.  Of 
the  grain  traffic,  probably  about  80  per  cent  goes  to  Buffalo,  the  remainder 
going  to  the  G^rgian  Bay,  to  Erie,  to  Ogdensburg,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 
In  1899  the  grain  receipts  at  Buffalo  were  153,000,000  bushels,  besides  10,000,000 
barrels  of  flour.  In  1898  they  were  204,000,000  bushels  of  grain  and  12,500,000 
barrels  of  flour.  The  falling  off  was  due  princinally  to  the  labor  controversy  at 
Buffalo  in  May,  which  shortened  the  season,  ana  the  very  high  rates  which  pre- 
vailed for  carrying  iron  ore,  so  high  that  the  railroads  were  able  to  compete 
actively  in  the  carriage  of  grain. 

The  east-bound  movement  of  freight  on  the  lakes  is  two  or  three  times  as  larse 
as  the  west  bound.  The  most  of  the  boats  return  west  light.  Coal  is  the  only 
large  item  of  west-bound  shipment.  There  was  shipped  last  year  from  Buffalo 
2,64yB,425  tons  of  anthracite  coal  by  lake,  and  126.140  tons  of  bituminous.  These 
figures  include  shipments  to  all  ports,  but  the  greater  part  goes  to  various  Ameri- 
can ports.  The  most  of  the  bituminous  coal  that  is  shipped  by  lake  goes  from 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Ashtabula.  No  coal  is  received  from  Canada  into  the 
United  States  by  lake;  the  movement  is  the  other  way.  Coal  is  shipped  on  Lake 
Ontario,  from  Charlotte  and  Oswego  and  other  points,  to  Toronto  and  other  points 
in  Canada.    It  is  also  shipped  from  Buffalo  and  from  Ohio  ports.     (715-717.) 

The  ore  boats  are  likely  to  carry  a  load  or  two  of  grain  in  the  spring  before  the 
ore  movement  begins  and  another  load  or  two  in  the  fall  after  the  ore  movement 
ends.  The  Strait  of  Mackinac  sometimes  opens  before  the  St.  Manrs  River,  and 
boats  can  go  from  Chicago  with  a  load  of  grain  earlier  than  from  Lake  Sux>erior 
with  ore.  In  the  fall  the  ore  freezes  in  the  ore  pockets,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to 
load  vessels,  whereas  grain  can  still  be  loaded  from  the  elevators.     (717.) 

Loading  and  unloading, — Since  lake  vessels  are  in  commission  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  year,  the  question  of  dispatch  in  port  is  of  very  great  importance. 
The  machinery  for  loading  and  unloading  has  been  greatly  improved  within  a  few 
years.  A  vessel  now  reaches  Buffalo  with  260,000  or  270,000  oushels  of  wheat  in 
the  morning,  and  is  unloaded,  gets  a  load  of  coal,  and  leaves  the  same  night. 
(721.) 

Openiriff  of  navigation— Insurance. — Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  lake  season 
begins  with  the  opening  of  the  Strait  of  Mackinac — about  the  20th  of  April.  Insur- 
ance begins  when  the  strait  is  reported  open.  Insurance  policies  expire  at  noon 
on  some  sx)ecified  day— some  on  December  1,  some  on  December  5,  some  as  late  as 
the  12th.  If  the  vessel  is  on  a  voyage  at  that  time  the  insurance  covers  her  until 
she  completes  the  voyage.    ( 721 . ) 

Navigation  laws. — ^Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  navigation  laws  forbidding  the 
participation  of  foreign  vessels  iu  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  apply 
to  lake  commerce.  He  does  not  consider  that  these  laws  are  of  much  value  to 
the  lake- vessel  owners,  since  even  the  commerce  between  American  and  Canadian 
ports  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  vessels.  During  1899  American 
vessels  carried  about  97  per  cent  of  the  freight  through  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal. 
(722,723.) 

B.  Charaeter  of  vmboIs— Anumnt  of  tonnage.— Mr.  Keep  says  that  the  ordinary  lake 
vessel  is  built  to  carry  bulk  freights — coal,  ore,  lumber,  or  grain.  The  transpor- 
tation companies  affiliated  with  the  railroads  own  what  are  called  packa^frei^ht 
boats,  built  with  an  extra  deck,  giving  a  place  between  the  decks,  in  which 
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package  freight  or  misceUaneons  merchandiHc  is  carried  for  the  lake-and-rail 
lonte.  These  boats  also  have  a  hold  in  which  they  carry  grain  or  coal.  A  few 
other  owners  have  built  their  boats  with  decks,  so  that  they  may  chiurter  them 
for  the  season  to  some  of  these  companies  that  are  short  of  l>oats.  Bat  this 
custom  is  rather  disappearing,  since  the  great  object  of  the  lake-vessel  owner  in 
building  a  boat  is  the  speedy  Imndling  of  cargo,  which  is  hindered  by  decks.    ( 714. ) 

Alexander  McDougall  invented  the  whaleback,  and  interested  some  New  York 
capitalists  in  a  shipyard.  A  fleet  of  about  30  boats  was  built,  under  the  name 
of  the  American  Barge  Company.  No  other  company  has  built  whalebacks. 
This  company  is  now  building  one  boat  which  is  not  a  whaleback.  No  whale- 
back  is  at  present  under  construction.  These  boats  are  not  by  any  means  the 
largest  on  the  lakes.  The  witness  thinks  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  some  interest  in  the 
whaleback  enterprise,  and  it  is  understood  tliat  he  has  bought  the  whole  fleet 
since  the  close  of  navigation  in  1899.     (714, 718.) 

Tonnage, — Mr.  E^ep  states  that  the  total  number  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  was 
3,162  on  June  30,  1899,  out  of  a  total  of  22,728  vessels  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States.  The  tonnage  on  the  lakes  was  1,446,348  tons,  against  2,614,869  tons  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  539,987  tons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  263,084  tons  on 
the  Western  rivers;  a  total  of  4,864,238  tons.  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  the  country  is  on  the  lakes.  In  1886  there  were  6  steel  vessels 
on  the  Great  Lakes;  in  1891  there  were  89;  in  1899  tJiere  were  296.     (713, 718.) 

Mr.  Keep  states  that  at  the  time  of  his  testimony,  February  19,  1900.  there  were 
building  in  the  lake  shipyards  vessels  of  a  capacity  of  185,500  tons  and  a  cost  of 
$8,902,000.  This  is  the  greatest  tonnage  and  the  greatest  value  of  ships  ever  built 
on  the  lakes  in  one  year.  In  1898,  at  the  same  time,  vessels  were  building  of 
71,400,000  tons  capacity  and  of  a  value  of  $2,974,000.  Among  those  now  under 
construction  are  two  boats  larger  than  were  ever  launched  on  the  lakes,  namely, 
498  feet  long,  with  an  estimated  capacity  in  gross  tons  on  18-foot  draft  of  7,900 
tons.  The  boats  building  ai-e  practically  all  of  steel.  Nearly  all  the  shipbuilding 
is  in  American  yards;  only  some  $400,000  out  of  the  total  of  $8,900,000  is  Canadian. 
The  largest  cargo  brought  from  the  upx>er  lakes  to  Lake  Erie  down  to  1891 
was  3,527  tons,  and  the  largest  cargo  that  passed  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls 
canal  in  1899  was  8,215  tons.  The  advantage  of  the  large  boat  is  that  with  a  com- 
paratively small  increase  in  the  crew  and  in  the  expense  of  running  the  carrying 
capacity  is  greatly  increased.    (715,  718,  719.) 

Mr.  Carter  also  states  that  the  tonnage  of  lake  shixjping  will  be  much  increased 
during  the  coming  year.  Several  carriers  of  the  largest  size  are  building.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise,  since  the  lake  carrying  business  has  been  very  remunera- 
tive during  the  past  year,  and  boats  have  made  contracts  during  the  last  few 
months  to  carry  ore  at  one-third  of  what  it  can  be  carried  for  by  rail.     (581. ) 

C.  Ownexihip  of  vaiseli. — Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association, 
states  that  out  of  about  600  vessels  in  the  association  72  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  companies  having  affiliations  of  some  kind  with  the  railroads.  These  boats 
have  a  net  registered  tonnage  of  122,000  out  of  a  net  registered  tonnage  in  the 
association  of  760,000.  Mr.  Keep  gives  in  detail  the  names  of  the  lake  trans- 
portation companies  which  are  afloliated  with  the  several  roads.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  has  one  tank  boat  on  the  lakes,  carrying  oil  in  bulk  from  Chicago 
to  Duluth.  Mr.  Rockefeller  owns  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company,  which 
has  quite  largely  handled  the  Carnegie  ore.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller has  recenfly  bought  the  whole  whale-back  fleet  of  about  30  boats.  The 
Carnegie  people  are  now  building  about  half  a  dozen  boats.  Many  mining  com- 
panies have  cdfiliated  companies  which  own  ore-carrying  vessels.  Very  few  ves- 
sels are  now  owned  by  individuals.  Vessels  are  becoming  too  large  and  ejrpensive. 
No  boats  are  sailed  by  their  owners  except  some  of  the  smaller  lumber  schooners. 
Boats  are  owned  by  groups  of  men  who  frequently  form  a  separate  corporation 
for  each  boat,  though  the  ownership  of  several  boats  may  be  identical.  (713, 714, 
716.) 

Mr.  Callaway  testifies  that  the  New  York  Central  owns  a  line  of  lake  boats 
running  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth.  An  attempt  is  made  to  agree  with 
leading  competitors  as  to  rates,  but  the  chief  competition  is  from  tramp  steamers, 
and  the  company  is  practically  compelled  to  meet  their  rates.  Althoiigh  Chicago 
is  about  as  far  from  Buffalo  as  Duluth,  the  Duluth  rate  must  be  higher  in  order 
not  to  ruin  intermediate  rail  business.     (239. ) 

B.  PuMnger  boats. — ^Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers' Association,  states 
that  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  has  two  passenger  boats  nearly  400  feet  long, 
and  costing  about  $800,000  each,  runningbetween  Buffalo  and  Duluth,  and  making 
a  round  trip  of  2,000  miles  in  6i  days.  They  do  not  carry  any  freight.  Their  sea- 
son is  very  short,  only  from  June  to  September;  but  daring  the  season  they  are 
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crowded.  There  are  other  boats  which  do  a  large  passenger  business  in  connec- 
tion with  the  package-freiffht  business,  as  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  between 
Cleveland  ana  Detroit,  ana  night  service  between  Detroit  and  Mackinaw.  Chicago 
and  Mackinaw,  and  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The  only  international  service, 
except  that  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  ferry  service  at  Detroit,  is  that  of 
one  or  two  boats  daily  in  the  summer  between  Toronto  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Niagara.     (720.) 

E.  Freight  rates  and  method!  of  InisineM.— Mr.  Carter,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago, 
states  that  a  large  number  of  different  persons  own  vessels  on  the  lakes,  and  that 
there  are  usually  several  x>eople  with  whom  a  shipper  may  contract.  A  boat  is 
generally  chartered  and  loaded  with  grain  by  one  snipper.  The  8hipi)er  may  con- 
tract with  the  owner,  but  usually  contracts  with  the  vessel  agent,  who  arranges 
before  the  boat  comes  in  to  have  a  load  ready  as  soon  as  the  ooat  can  take  it.  A 
great  deal  of  package  freight  is  transported  on  the  lakes,  such  as  flour  and  pork. 
It  is  carried  largely  on  the  regular  lines,  and  the  business  is  done  very  much  as 
similar  business  is  done  on  the  railroads.     (581, 582.) 

Mr.  Keep  states  that  on  ore  the  freight  rate  is  now  largely  a  season  rate  made 
on  contracts.  On  grain  the  rate  fluctuates  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
supply  of  boats  and  the  demand.  The  rate  fluctuates  so  rapidly  and  the  amount 
of  Dusiness  done  at  different  times  and  under  different  rates  varies  so  much  that 
it  is  ver^  difficult  to  make  a  fair  averas^  of  the  rates  for  the  season.     (719.) 

Combination  on  freight  rcUea. — Mr.  keep  says  that  there  was  some  talk  two 
or  three  years  a^o,  during  a  very  dull  season,  of  an  effort  to  get  the  vessel  owners 
to  agree  on  a  minimum  freight  rate;  but  it  was  given  up  as  impossible.  The 
witness  never  heard  of  any  other  attempt  to  control  lake  freight  rates.  Mr.  Car- 
ter also  says  that  there  nas  never  been  a  successful  combination  to  maintain 
rates  upon  the  lakes,  and  he  does  not  think  that  anything  of  the  kind  would  be 
possible  at  present.     ( 581 . ) 

Statistics  of  rates.— (fiee  also  under  Rgdlway  Freight  Bates,  p.  39).— Mr.  Keep 
states  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  rate  on  wheat  to  Buffalo,  as  most  of  it  is  con- 
tracted through  at  a  rate  wnich  includes  both  lake  and  rail,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  the  rail  rate  east  of  Buffalo  is.  He,  however,  stotes  the  highest  rate 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  for  1898  as  8^  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  lowest  as  1^ 
cents,  with  an  average  of  1^  cents  for  the  season;  and  for  1899  the  highest  3f 
cents,  the  lowest  H  cents,  and  2^  cents  the  average.  In  1891  the  rates  on  ore 
from  Lake  Superior  ports  to  Lake  Erie  ports  varied  from  90  cents  to  $1.50  a  ton, 
the  average  being  about  $1 .  15  or  $1 .20.  In  1898  most  of  the  ore  was  brought  down 
at  65  cents.    The  vessel  has  to  pay  for  loading  and  unloading  out  of  these  freights. 

1897  and  1898  were  dull  years,  but  in  1899  the  smaller  ooats  had  i)erhaps  as 
prosperous  a  year  as  they  ever  had.  The  larger  vessels  had  made  contracts 
which  compelled  them  to  carry  throughout  most  of  the  season  at  a  low  rate. 
Many  of  the  smaller  vessels  which  took  their  chances  on  getting  cargoes  from 
trip  to  trip  got  exceedingly  high  rates.  The  variation  was  as  g^eat  as  between  60 
cents  a  ton,  the  season  contract  rate,  made  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899,  and  $2,  the 
rate  which  prevailed  for  some  time  during  the  season  of  navigation.  The  owner 
of  a  vessel  that  carries  1,000  tons  or  2,000  tons  may  very  well  take  his  chances  on 
getting  cargoes  from  trip  to  trip,  but  a  boat  of  7,000  tons  or  8,000  tons  can  not  so 
easily  pick  up  loads,  and  safety  requires  that  such  boats  should  make  contracts  in 
advance.     (714-717,  719,  722.) 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  within  the  last  two  years  coal  has  been  carried  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago  as  low  as  20  cents  per  ton;  a  g^eat  deal  has  been  carried  at  25, 
30,  and  85  cents.  Ore  has  been  carried  from  Lake  Superior  ports  to  Buffalo  for 
40  cents,  and  large  contracts  have  been  made  at  45  cents.  During  this  year  the 
maximum  rate  for  ore  was  $2.     (581.) 

Lake  transportation  and  rail  transportation. — ^Mr.  Kelx.et,  freight  commis- 
sioner of  the  Trades  League  of  Philadelphia,  considers  that  the  practice  of  the  rail- 
ways in  greatly  reducing  their  freight  rates  during  the  season  of  navigation  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  order  to  compete,  especially  in  the  transportation  of  grain,  is  likely 
to  result  ultimately  in  driving  the  lake  vessels  out  of  business,  after  which  rates  will 
be  put  up  and  kept  up.  The  same  practice  in  regard  to  river  and  coastwise  trans- 
XK)rtation  has  had  the  effect  which  he  fears  in  this  case.  It  is  true  that  the  railways 
themselves  own  lines  of  lake  boats  which  they  operate  in  conjunction  with  their 
land  lines.  This  practice  itself  has  some  dangers,  since  water  transportation  is 
not  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  railways  owning  boats  may  thus  make 
discriminations  on  thi^ough  traffic.  But  most  of  the  steamers  owned  by  the  rsdl- 
ways  are  regular  lines  carrying  general  merchandise  of  high  class,  paying  higher 
rates  of  freight.  Wheat,  ore,  and  similar  bulky  products,  having  low  freignt  rates, 
are  largely  transported  in  full  cargoes  by  tramp  steamers  built  especially  for  such 
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traffic,  anditiB  agaiiist  these  that  the  cuts  in  railway  rates  are  injnricms.  RaQways 
stnnetiines  carrjr  freight  at  a  loss  for  the jpnrDoee  of  competing  with  water  traffic, 
depending  on  hijsher-class  commodities  for  tneir  profit.  This  is  probably  trae  in 
rauway  competition  with  the  Erie  Canal.     ( 188, 189. ) 

Mr.  DoTTSHAN,  a  grain  shipper  of  Chicago,  does  not  believe  that  freight  rates 
<m  the  tmnk  lines  have  been  made  low  through  the  competition  of  lake  carriers 
60  mnch  as  through  competition  between  the  railroads  themselves.  Each  of  the 
great  railway  lines  east  of  Buffalo  has  its  own  line  of  lake  steamers,  and  the  wit- 
ness knows  of  no  regular  independent  lake  lines,  although  there  is  usually  little 
trouble  in  chartering  tramp  steamers.  The  lake  freight  rates  have  been  very  low 
for  several  years.  The  rate  in  1899  was  only  2  cents  per  bushel  on  grain,  and  it 
has  been  as  low  as  1  cent.  There  is  considerable  danger  that  independent  lake 
boats  would  be  driven  out  of  business  by  the  lines  controlled  by  railways  if  it 
were  not  for  the  competition  of  the  Erie  Canal  with  the  railways  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York.    (357.) 

Mr.  Kekp,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  states  that  the  railroads 
do  not  make  as  much  difference  in  their  rates  as  formerly  between  the  season  of 
navigation  and  the  winter  season.     (718.) 

F.  Grain  ihipiiiaiiti— methods,  nmtai,  ete.  (see  also  as  to  Export  rateSy  p.69  ff.). — ^Mr. 
Webster,  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  says  that  the  cheapest 
route  for  grata  shipment  from  Chicago  is  usually  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
although  frequently  the  railroads  are  forced  to  cut  their  rail  rates  to  meet  the 
water  rates.  The  favorite  routes  are  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  thence  by  the 
Erie  Canal  or  by  rail  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  PhUadelpbia;  from  Chicago  to 
Erie  and  thence  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore;  from  Chicago  to  Fairx>ort,  Ohio, 
and  thence  to  Baltimore;  from  Chicago  to  Port  Huron,  Sarnia,  Owen  Sound,  and 
other  Lake  Huron  ports,  and  thence  by  rail  through  Canada  to  Montreal,  St.  Johns, 
Portland,  or  Boston;  from  Chicago  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Welland  Canal  to 
points  on  Lake  Ontario  and  thence  by  barge  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montrepi 
or  by  raO  to  Portland  or  Boston.  A  new  and  very  advantageous  route  has 
recently  been  established,  by  water  to  some  port  on  Lake  Huron,  thence  by  rail  to 
Coteau  Point,  from  which  the  grain  is  earned  by  barges  to  the  ocean  vessels  at 
Montreal.  The  Erie  Canal  at  present  to  some  extent  regulates  rail  rates  east  of 
Buffalo,  but  the  limited  capacity  of  the  boats,  not  eaual  to  more  than  15  -per  cent 
of  the  grain  passing  through  Buffalo,  makes  this  influence  less  important  than  is 
often  supposed.  If  the  canal  is  enlarged  more  and  larger  boats  will  be  built  and 
the  canal  will  mainly  control  transportation  rates.  The  Canadian  routes  are  at 
present  the  cheapest,  and  only  lack  of  ocean  tonnage  has  prevented  Montreal  from 
doing  stiU  larger  business.  The  witness  thinks  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  use  its  best  efforts  to  improve  the  water  routes  from  the  "West  to  the 
seaboard.    (412.) 

Mr.  Cabter,  of  Chicago,  commission  merchant,  states  that  the  slowness  of  the 
increase  of  the  throiu^h  shipments  of  grain  to  New  York  by  lake  and  canal  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  &ie  Canal  is  not  in  condition  to  handle  the  trade.  Much 
grain  that  is  shipped  to  Buffalo  by  water  is  forwarded  from  there  by  rail.  In 
1898  the  greater  part  of  the  grain  left  Chicago  by  water.  This  was  not  true  in 
1899,  because  of  the  low  rates  for  export  by  rail.     (578,  579.) 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  water  transportation  offers  great  advantages  over  the 
best  facilities  that  the  railroads  can  furnish.  For  the  year  1897  the  average  all- 
rail  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on  com  was  11.43  cents  per  bushel.  During 
the  season  of  navigation  of  that  year  the  average  rate  by  lake  and  canal,  includ- 
ing the  charge  at  Buffalo,  was  4.53  cents  per  bushel.  For  1898  the  average  all- 
nul  charge  on  com  was  9.8  cents,  and  on  wheat  12  cents.  The  average  charge 
by  lake  and  canal,  exclusive  of  charges  at  Buffalo,  was  3.81  cents  on  com,  and 
4.45  cents  on  wheat.  The  charges  at  Buffalo  for  this  year  are  excluded  because 
they  were  very  irregular,  and  a  fair  average  can  not  be  obtained.  They  ran  from 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  nothing.  On  the  amount  of  grain  exported  during  the 
year  1898,  the  difference  between  the  all-rail  charges  and  the  lake-and-canaV 
charges  would  be  about  $^,000,000.  A  g^eat  deal  of  grain  is  shipped  to  Buffalo 
by  lake  and  thence  by  rail.  This  is  cheaper  than  shipping  all  rail,  but  not  so 
cheap  as  shipping  all  water.  During  some  years  the  rail  rate  is  cut  very  close  to 
the  water  rate  during  the  season  of  navigation;  and  in  other  years  it  is  not. 
During  the  20  years  past  the  average  rail  rate  has  been  at  least  25  per  cent  higher 
during  the  winter  than  during  the  season  of  navigation.     (578, 579. ) 

Mr.  Carter  says  that  he  buys  the  most  of  his  grain  in  Chicago  and  sells  much 
of  it  there.  His  trade  has  always  been  largely  confined  to  Illinois.  Since  his 
shipments  are  rather  small  they  go  mostly  by  rail.  For  a  single  carload,  which 
is  regarded  as  a  retail  shipment,  railroad  transportation  is  the  most  desirab^ 
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because,  among  other  reasons,  by  this  means  the  identity  of  the  shipment  is  pre- 
served.    (582.) 

Mr.  Tucker  states  that  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  has  been  as  high  as  3 
and  4  cents  a  bushel  during  1899;  in  1898  it  was  three-fourths  of  a  cent.     (558.) 

Buffalo  transfer  charges  and  elevator  combination, — ^Mr.  Keep,  secretary  of  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  of  the  Buffalo  Merchants'  Exchange,  states  that 
the  elevator  charges  on  grain  at  Buffalo  had  never  been  less  than  seven-eighths 
of  a  cent  per  bushel  before  1898.  In  1898  there  was  no  combination  of  elevators 
and  no  fixed  rate.  In  1899  an  elevator  combination  was  again  formed  and  the 
rate  was  made  one-half  cent  per  bushel.  The  present  elevator  association  includes 
only  working  elevators  which  have  rail  connections.  Houses  that  are  not  work- 
ing or  that  are  on  islands  and  can  only  unload  into  canal  boats  have  not  been  taken 
in.  The  association  is  a  pooling  arrangement.  Some  of  the  elevators  in  it  are 
owned  by  individuals,  some  by  companies,  and  some  by  railroads.  The  associa- 
tion elevators  did  almost  all  the  business  in  1899,  though  a  few  canal  houses  which 
were  not  taken  in  did  a  little  business  in  loading  grain  into  canal  boats.     (721.) 

O.  Lake  Cairiert'  AnodatioiL— Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  Lake  Carriers' Association 
began  some  U  or  15  years  ago  in  the  joining  of  a  few  vessel  owners,  chiefly  of 
Buffalo,  to  forward  their  common  interests  in  such  matters  as  the  building  of 
needed  lighthouses  and  legislation  with  reference  to  channels.  About  the  same 
time  the  Cleveland  Vessel  Owners'  Association  was  formed  at  Cleveland.  Its 
purpose  was  slightly  different;  it  was  largely  to  look  after  business  matters  con- 
nected with  the  running  of  boats,  and  particularly  the  sux)plying  of  labor.  The 
Cleveland  as8(x;iation  opened  shipping  offices  and  put  shipping  masters  or  employ- 
ment agents  in  charge.  In  1890  a  question  arose  in  whicn  the  Clevel^ad  ana  the 
Buffalo  associations  took  diametrically  opposite  sides.  Out  of  this  arose  the  con- 
solidation of  the  two  organizations  into  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  in  1891. 
Since  that  time  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  been  the  onlv  association  of 
vessel  owners  on  the  lakes.  It  embraces  about  600  vessels  out  of  3,162  lake  ves- 
sels of  all  kinds;  but  its  tonnage  is  a  little  over  1,000,000  tons  out  of  1,400,000  tons 
all  told,  and  the  association  vessels  have  probably  from  four-fifths  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  freight-carrying  tonnage. 

The  work -of  the  association  is  to  interest  itself  in  legislative  matters  relating 
to  the  lakes,  trying  to  get  needed  channel  improvements  and  improvements  in  the 
aids  to  navigation,  so  far  as  they  are  of  general  concern,  the  supplying  of  many 
private  lights,  and  the  maintenance  of  shipping  offices.  Since  Canada  has  a  rela- 
tively small  interest  in  lake  navigation,  the  Canadian  government  does  not  estab- 
lish sufficient  lights  on  its  side;  and  there  are  certain  places  on  the  American  side 
where  lights  have  been  deficient.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  built  and 
sustained  many  lights  at  its  own  expense,  particularly  at  vital  points  in  the  St. 
Mary's,  Detroit,  and  St.  Clair  rivers,  where  vessels  pass  through  crowded,  nar- 
row channels.  Some  which  the  association  used  to  maintain  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  United  States  Government;  but  there  are  at  least  six  lights  in  the 
lower  Detroit  River  which  the  association  has  maintained  for  10  vears. 

The  Association  maintains  shipping  offices  at  Chicago,  South  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee, Cleveland,  Toledo,  Ashtabma,  and  Buffalo,  for  the  furnishing  of  men  to 
vessels. 

The  association,  as  such,  owns  no  vessels  and  is  not  engaged  in  the  transpor- 
tation business.  It  has  never  made  any  attempt  to  control  or  regulate  height 
rates.     (709.710,713,723). 

The  fleets  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  and  also  the  boats  owned  by 
companies  affiliated  with  the  railroads  are  in  the  association.     (713.) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  states  that  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  tries  to  regulate  wa^es,  and  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  lake  carriers 
generally.  It  would  try  to  fix  freight  rates  if  it  could,  but  it  has  never  succeeded 
in  fixing  a  rate  that  has  stood  for  any  length  of  time.  It  does  not  control  the 
tonnage  of  the  lakes,  and  it  has  members  who  have  no  tonn^e  on  the  lakes. 
One  of  the  leading  men  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  one  of  its  officers,  has  owned 
nothing  but  tugs  for  towing  ships  into  Chicago.     (582.) 

H.  Impiovement  of  lake  navigation. — Improvement  of  '^  Soo"  Canai.— Mr.  Keep 
states  that  there  were  two  blockades  in  the  Soo  River  during  1899,  which  cost  the 
vessels  $1,000,000  in  delay.  The  channels  are  only  300  feet  wide  in  several  places. 
If  an  accident  hapi>ens  to  a  400  or  500  foot  boat  which  wrecks  it  across  the  chan- 
nel, no  boat  can  pass  until  the  wreck  is  removed.  Two  plans  of  improvement  are 
proposed — one  to  widen  the  channel  to  a  minimum  of  600  feet,  the  other  to  tatkke 
a  second  300-foot  channel.  The  second  plan  is  the  better,  because  two  <M)0-foot 
channels  could  not  be  blocked  by  a  single  accident,  while  one  600-foot  channel 
could. 
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The  last  figures  for  the  Snez  Canal  traffic  are  those  for  1897.  They  amount, 
in  ship  tonnage,  to  7,8^,373  tons.  Daring  the  same  year  the  traffic  through  the 
St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal  was  18,982,755  tons,  and  in  1899  it  was  21 ,958,847  tons,  though 
this  canal  is  open  less  than  8  months  in  the  year.     (720. ) 

Mr.  Keep  states  that  there  was  originally  only  about  9  feet  of  water  in  the  shal- 
low pfurts  of  the  St.  Mary's  and  Detroit  rivers.  The  available  draft  is  now  18  feet 
on  an  average.  With  this  draft  the  largest  vessels  now  building  will  carry  about 
9,000  tons  of  freight.  The  Government  is  engaged  in  dredging  a  channel  to  be  20 
feet  deep  in  still  water  and  21  feet  where  subject  to  wave  action.     (722.) 

A  power  canal  is  building  to  draw  water  from  Lake  Superior  or  from  St.  Mary's 
River  above  the  ranids  and  return  it  to  the  river  below  the  rapids.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  canal  shall  carry  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  flow  of 
St.  Mary's  River  at  low  water.  The  engineer  of  the  power  company  has  esti- 
mated that  if  no  compensatory  works  to  obstruct  the  fall  in  the  rapids  were  built, 
the  canal  would  lower  the  level  of  Lake  Sux)erior  2  feet.  The  company  proposes 
to  build  comx>ensatory  works.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  showed,  in  a  hear- 
ing before  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee,  that  a  diminution  of  1  inch  in  the 
available  draft  of  water  in  the  Soo  Canal  and  the  harbors  of  Lake  Sux)erior  would 
cause  a  loss  of  $150,000  a  year  to  the  vessels.     (717. ) 

Canal  tolls, — ^Mr.  Keep  says  that  the  Canadian  government  formerly  charged  a 
toll  of  20  cents  per  ton  on  all  height  carried  through  the  Welland  Canal,  but  ^ve 
a  rebate  of  18  cents  if  the  fi^eight  went  to  Montreal,  and  no  rebate  if  the  freight 
stopped  at  an  American  port.  The  United  States  retaliated  by  levying  discrimi- 
nating tolls  on  Canadian  vessels  at  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal.  As  a  result,  the 
rate  for  the  Welland  Canal  was  made  uniform  at  10  cents,  whatever  the  destina- 
tion of  the  freight.  The  Canadians  have  since  completed  a  canal  of  their  own  at 
St.  Mary's  Falls,  but  the  policy  of  discriminatiuflr  tolls  has  not  been  renewed.  There 
are  no  tolls  at  either  of  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  canals,  to  either  Americans  or 
Canadians.     (723.) 

.  Labor  on  lake  vaisels. — Lake  Carriers'  Association — tvages  card. — ^Mr.  Keep 
says  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  issues  a  card,  called  its  wages  card,  from  time 
to  time,  stating  the  maximum  wages  which  the  members  will  pay  different  classes 
of  employees.  Only  members  of  the  association  are  bound  by  it,  and  the  members 
are  at  liberty  to  get  their  men  cheaper  if  they  can.  The  policy  of  the  association 
is  to  pay  liberal  wages  in  good  times  and  to  reduce  the  wages  in  hard  times,  when 
the  vessels  can  not  make  any  money.  The  men  seem  generally  to  have  been  sat- 
isfied with  the  card  of  late  years;  there  has  been  almost  no  controversy  with 
labor.  Wages  were  much  higher  in  1899— a  prosperous  year— than  in  1H98;  and 
the  wages  card  for  the  spring  of  1900  will  doubtless  be  higher  tlian  that  of  the 
spring  of  1899.  The  card  is  changed  from  time  to  time  during  the  season  in 
accordance  with  the  supply  of  men  and  the  demand  for  them,  as  well  as  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rates  of  freight.     (710,  71 1 ,  719. ) 

Labor  uiiions. — The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  recognizes  committees  from 
organized  seamen.  The  men  sometimes  send  in  communications  when  they 
know  that  the  association's  wages  card  is  about  t<^  be  altered,  and  these  commu- 
nications are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  labor  organizations  on  the  lakes  have  not  been  very  active  of  late  years. 
There  are  a  seamen's  union,  a  firemen's  union,  and  an  engineers'  organization. 
(710,711.) 

Labor  troubles  and  strikes, — Mr.  Keep  states  that  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble  between  employers  and  employees  since  his  connection  with  transporta- 
tion on  the  lakes.  On  one  occasion  a  few  years  ago  the  schooner  Mabel  Wilson 
lay  at  the  breakwater  at  Buffalo  with  a  crew  of  nonunion  men,  and  a  boat  load 
of  union  men  went  out  from  the  city  and  pulled  off  the  crew  and  assaulted  the 
captain.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  sent  to  State  prison  by  the  United  States 
court.    The  witness  does  not  know  the  cause  of  the  controversy.     (710.) 

The  grain  shovelers  who  struck  at  Buffalo  in  the  spring  of  1899  were  not 
employees  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  They  were  employees  of  a  con- 
tractor, with  whom  the  association  had  made  a  contract  to  do  the  necessary  shov- 
eling for  the  grain  elevators  at  Buffalo  for  the  entire  season.  There  were  two 
unions  of  the  men  at  Buffalo,  whose  demands  seem  to  have  been  identical.  Mr. 
Keep  does  not  make  clear  the  origin  of  the  difficulty.  He  states  that  in  the  end 
the  question  became  one  of  personal  animosity,  and  that  the  men  declined  to 
work  for  the  contractor  on  any  terms. 

The  grain  fleet  which  had  been  loading  all  winter  at  Western  ports  came  to 
Buffalo  as  soon  as  the  Strait  of  Mackinac  opened,  arriving  mostly  on  the  Sd 
or  4th  of  May.  The  shovelers  had  determined  that  they  would  not  work  under 
the  contract  system,  but  would  return  to  the  system  of  shoveling  under  boss 
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scoopers  at  the  different  elevators,  which  had  prevailed  before  the  contract  svb- 
tem  was  adopted.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  adopted  a  resolution  on  May 
8,  declaring  that  the  contract  system  had  corrected  many  abuses,  furnished  gooa 
wages,  saved  vessels  from  delays  and  extortions,  and  been  a  marked  advantage 
to  the  grain  trade  of  Buffalo,  and  that  the  association  would  stand  by  its  con- 
tractor and  insist  on  the  performance  of  the  work  under  his  contract.  Finally 
Bishop  Quigley,  of  Buffalo,  undertook,  primarily  at  the  suggestion  of  the  rej^i-e- 
sentative  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties. 
After  his  efforts  had  continued  nearly  a  week,  the  following  basis  of  settlement 
was  signed  by  the  representatives  oi  the  association  and  the  attorney  for  the 
shovelers.  From  its  terms  some  of  the  grievances  and  demands  of  the  men  may 
be  inferred. 

*' First.  That  the  price  of  $1.85  per  thousand  bushels  should  be  paid  to  the 
men  actually  doing  the  work  of  shoveling,  with  not  exceeding  one  foreman  at 
each  elevator  leg;  no  other  person  to  participate  therein. 

^*  Second.  Each  gang  to  select  a  timekeeper  from  its  own  number. 

**  Third.  The  timekeeper  and  the  inspector  provided  for  at  the  conference  to 
have  free  access  to  bills  of  lading  and  other  documents  showing  the  quantity  of 
grain  elevated. 

**  Fourth.  Wages  to  be  paid  at  elevator  of&ces. 

**  Fifth.  No  bar  bill  or  other  accounts  to  be  deducted  from  wages. 

**  Sixth.  No  boss  or  paymaster  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  coimected  with  any 
saloon. 

"Seventh.  An  inspector  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  see  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  were  earned  out,  and  to  report  any  violation  to  the 
bishop  and  to  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association;  the  inspector  to  be  removable  by 
the  bishop  with  power  to  apxx)int  anotJier,  if  necessary,  to  be  paid  by  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association. 

**  Eighth.  Bishop  Quigley  to  have  power  to  appoint  a  disinterested  arbitrator 
to  hear  and  finally  determme  complaints." 

The  scoopers  did  not,  however,  return  to  work.  They  alleged  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  contractor  inconsistent  with  the  agreement.  The  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion withdrew  from  further  negotiations.  On  May  23,  through  the  continued 
efforts  of  Bishop  Quigley,  a  settlement  was  finally  reached  on  which  the  men 
returned  to  work.     (711-713.) 

J.  Canals  (see  also  Grain  transportation ^'g,  lft3), — Erie  Canal, — ^Mr.  Keep  states 
that  the  business  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  decreasing,  and,  so  far  as  the  grain  business 
is  concerned,  must  disappear  if  present  conditions  continue.  The  business  is  not 
profitable  enough  to  justify  building  new  boats.  The  number  of  boats  in  condition 
to  carry  grain  decreases  year  by  year.  Even  if  rates  advance  there  are  not  boats 
enough  to  do  any  lar^e  business.  The  canal  ought  to  be  abandoned  or  practically 
built  over.  A  small  improvement  would  be  of  no  value.  A  State  commission  in 
New  York  has  just  reported  to  the  governor,  urging  that  the  canal  be  made 
capable  of  handling  boats  25  feet  wide  and  150  f eetlong,  witha  draft  of  10  feet,  and 
that  single  locks  bo  ari-anged  to  take  in  two  of  these  boats  at  once.  The  idea  la 
that  boats  would  travel  in  tows  of  4,000  tons  made  up  of  1  canal  steamboat  and 
3  barges.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  $58,500,000  for  the  Erie  Canal  proper,  and 
$3,500,000  additional  for  the  Oswego  Canal.     (723.) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  commission  merchant  of  Cnicago,  thinks  that  the  Erie  Canal 
should  be  improved  and  given  a  depth  of  at  least  10  feet.  He  does  not  think 
that  navigation  of  canals  bv  the  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  likely  to  be  brought 
about.  These  vessels  are  built  very  expensively  and  provided  with  x)0W6rriil 
engines.  Much  cheaper  boats  would  answer  just  as  well  for  the  slow  movement 
along  the  canal,  and  would  involve  less  expense.  Grain  should  be  carried  on 
barges  fitted  for  comi)eting  with  the  railroads,  on  which  the  unit  is  the  train  load, 
amounting  now  to  from  1,200  to  2,000  tons  of  actual  burden.  The  barge  need  not 
necessarily  be  of  similar  capacity  to  a  train  of  cars,  as  many  questions  besides 
that  of  the  wages  necessary  to  handle  the  barge  must  be  considered.     (579.) 

Chicago  drainage  carwiZ.— Mr.  Keep  states  that  the  lowering  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan,  to  be  expected  from  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  varies  from  8 
inches  to  7  or  8  inches  in  the  estimates  of  different  engineers.  The  most  serious 
effect,  so  far  as  yet  appears,  is  the  effect  on  the  harbor  of  Chicago  itself.  It  is 
making  a  duigerous  current  in  the  Chicago  River,  and  it  has  lowered  the  water  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Chicago  River  2  feet.  Over  the  Washington  street  tunnel, 
where  the  draft  of  vessels  is  limited,  the  water  is  lowered  about  6  inches. 
Improvement  of  the  Chicago  River  without  increasing  the  draft  of  water  through 
the  canal  would  be  simply  a  harbor  improvement  ana  would  not  affect  lake  navi- 
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ffstion.  The  proposal  to  make  the  drainage  canal  navigable  for  vessels  of  light 
draft  is  of  interest  to  the  lake  carriers  only  as  it  mi^t  affect  the  amount  of 
water  abstracted  from  Lake  Michigan.  If  that  amount  were  largely  increased  it 
would  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  lake  navi^tion.    (717,  718. ) 

Mr.  Gabtbr,  a  commission  merchant  of  Chicago,  says  that  the  Chicago  drain- 
age canal  is  constructed  with  a  depth  of  22  feet,  and  is  28  miles  long.  He  thinks 
the  United  States  Government  ought  to  take  up  this  work  and  complete  it,  mak- 
ing a  navigable  channel  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  A  careful  esti- 
mate has  bisen  made  of  the  cost  of  completing  a  16-foot  channel  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  drainage  canal,  through  the  De^laines  River  and  the  Illinois  River, 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  estimate  is  less  than  1125,000,000.  There  is  not  16  feet  of 
water  in  the  Mississippi  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  but  that  would  be  a 
matter  f oi  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  to  attend  to.  The  United  States 
GK>vemm6nt  has  taken  charge  of  the  Chicago  River  and  is  deepening^  the  water 
there.  The  volume  of  water  which  the  canal  will  carry  to  the  Mississippi  will 
be  of  great  aid  in  giving  the  required  depth  to  the  Illinois  River  and  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi itself.  Several  mercluuits  of  St.  Louis,  whom  Mr.  Carter  has  talked 
with,  believe  that  the  additional  water  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  when 
the  Mississippi  is  low.  Mr.  Carter  does  not  clearly  advocate  the  16-foot  channel, 
but  many  men  think  it  desirable  that  deep-water  navigation  be  provided  through- 
out the  whole  distance  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 
Mr.  Carter  does  not  think  that  such  a  waterway  would  be  a  dangerous  rival  of 
the  ^e  Canal.  **  In  some  respects  it  would  add  to  the  volume  of  business  which 
is  now  going  by  the  eastern  route.''  Since  the  Illinois  River  is  a  navigable  river 
the  deepening  of  it  would  necessarily  be  under  the  control  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  Gk>vemment  has  done  nothiiig  more  with  the  Des- 
plaines  River  than  to  mi^e  surve^rs.     (580, 581.) 

Mr.  Carter  states  that  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  is  still  operated  by  the 
State  of  Illinois.    (581.) 

XIV.    OCEAN  TRANSPORTATION. 

A  IKfBBmit  method!  of  ddvme&t  in  different  portik— Mr.  Nsall,  a  shipping  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  testifies  that  at  different  Atlantic  ports  the  methods  of  shipment 
of  ocean  freights  differ  materially.  New  York,  bemg  the  most  important  port, 
is  reached  by  a  large  number  of  reg^ar  steamship  lines  runn  ng  to  many  dif- 
ferent ports,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  arran^  for  means  of  transportation  in 
advance  to  any  such  degree  as  in  the  other  cities.  At  Boston,  also,  tnere  are  few 
tramp  steamers,  but  many  regular  sailings  of  freight  vessels  to  Liverx>ool  and 
0ome  to  other  ports.  The  freight  room  on  these  vessels  is  largely  engaged  in 
advance  through  the  agents  of  railways.  The  bulk  of  the  grain  transported  from 
Fliiladelphia,  BEdtimore,  Norfolk,  and  NevTport  News  is  taken  by  tramp  steamers, 
and  these  are  largely  chartered  in  advance  for  full  cargoes.  These  tramp 
steamers  will  carry  freight  to  ports  practically  never  reached  bv  regular  lines, 
although  their  rates  to  x>ort8  reached  by  regular  lines  would  be  higher.    (161-163. ) 

B.  Batei.  (See  also  as  to  Flour  shipments,  p.  77).— Mr.  Neall  testifies  that 
in  the  case  of  flour  shipments,  through  rates  from  tne  inland  points  to  Liverpool 
or  other  foreign  i)orts  are  usually  made.  The  steamship  lines  offer  ship  room  to 
the  railwajTS  from  time  to  time,  for  a  particular  vessel  or  period,  at  a  certain  rate, 
and  the  railways  make  through  rates  accordingly,  apparently  sometimes  varying 
-Qieir  own  rates  slightly  to  fill  the  room  offered.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
ship  flour  in  large  quantities  to  Eastern  ports  without  such  arrangements  for 
through  shipment,  and  the  same  is  still  true,  mainly,  regarding  grain. 

There  is  no  agreement  among  the  f reigjht  carriers  of  the  North  Atlantic  as  to 
rates,  and  the  rates  vary  greatly,  accordmg  to  the  supply  and  demand.  There  is, 
in  fact,  competition  for  vessels  from  the  traffic  of  the  entire  world.  Tramp 
steamers,  owned  in  England,  may  be  sought  for  transportation  from  American 
ports,  and  at  the  same  time  they  may  have  offers  to  carry  cargoes  to  or  from  ports 
throughout  the  world.  The  regular  lines  also  vary  their  rates  frequently,  accord- 
ing to  the  supply  of  tramp  steamers,  the  amount  of  freight  seekmg  transporta- 
tion, etc.    Rates  may  be  cnanged  sometimes  twice  in  one  day. 

Ocean  freight  rates,  unlike  rail  rates,  depend  more  upon  the  space  occupied 
than  upon  the  weight.  Railway  cars  are  seldom  filled  to  their  full  bulk  capacity, 
since  the  weight  of  most  products  is  too  great.  The  ocean  carrier  can  scarcely 
be  overloaded  as  to  weight.  Indeed,  concentrated  weight  is  desirable.  The  dif- 
ferences in  ocean  freight  rates  between  different  products  dex)end  to  a  consider- 
able d^ree  upon  the  cost  of  handling  the  product  in  loading  and  unloading,  and 
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iiX)on  the  amount  of  waste  space  caused  b^  the  shipment.  Thus  grain  can  be 
more  cheaply  handled  than  flour,  and  occupies  about  one-sixth  less  space  per  ton. 
(168-165.) 

C.  Amexioan  merohaat  marine  and  iti  enoonngvmoit  1.  Time  charters. — ^Mr.  Keall 
testifies  that  during  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  become  increasingljr  common  for 
Americans  to  secure  charters  of  foreign  vessels  for  considerable  periods,  running 
from  6  months  to  2  years.  The  owner  fumishea  the  officers,  crew,  and  engine 
stores,  but  has  no  further  control  of  the  vessel.  The  lessee  furnishes  coal,  and  is 
able  to  use  the  vessel  between  whatever  ports  he  sees  fit.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  practice  is  that  it  prevents  delay  in  shipments  and  enables  vessels  to  visit 
ports  which  are  not  commonly  reached.     ( 168, 189. ) 

2.  Sviall  tonnage  of  American  merchant  marine. — ^Mr.  Neall,  a  shipping  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  believes  that  the  entire  tonnage  of  American  vessels  fitted 
for  transoceanic  traffic  does  not  exceed  300,000  t^ms  gross  register.  He  estimates 
that  the  total  gross  tonnage  of  the  steam  and  sailing  vessels  of  the  world  is  about 
28,000,000  tons. 

Tons. 

Total  steam  tonnage  (grotta),  in  vessels  of  100  tons  or  over,  of  the  world 20, 800, 000 

Total  sail  tonnage  (net ),  in  yeaselH  of  100  tons  or  over,  of  tne  world 6, 800, 000 

27,600.000 

Of  above  Great  Britain  owns,  say,  one-half 18,900.000 

Of  above  United  States  owns,  say,  one-eleventh 2,400,000 

Of  above  Germany  owns 2,400,000 

And  Norway  Is  next  with 1.700,000 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  amount  to  about  30,000,000  tons  of  freight 
and  the  imports  to  about  7.500,000  tons.  Although  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  the  ownership  of  vessels  having  a  register  of  2,400,000  tons,  Mr.  Neall,  by 
taking  the  character  of  each  individual  vessel  into  (consideration,  estimates  that 
only  ^,185  tons  are  represented  by  vessels  suitable  for  transoceanic  traffic,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Tons. 
140  steamships,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 909,425 


62  ships,  with  aggregatt^  gross  register  of 111,433 

14  barks,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 18,870 

88  schooners,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 115,101 


204  Total  gross  register 644.«2y 

Prom  this  total  should  Vk3  deducted,  as  not  intendt^d,  and  in  reality  unsuitable,  for  the 
transo<"eanio  trade,  having  been  constructed  especially  for  the  requirements  of  coast- 
wise or  nt'ar-by  commerce — 
lee  vessels  of  gross  register 848,644 

Leaving  as  suitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  trafllc  125  vesselsof  gross  register  296. 185 

Of  which  are  steam,  47  vessels,  gross  register 149,040 

And  of  these  latter  23  steamers  with  grasH  register 73,420 

were  built  abroad,  and  subsequently,  under  various  conditions,  granted  United  States  register. 

In  making  this  estimate  Mr.  Neall  has  excluded  all  vessels  of  less  than  1,000 
tons  burden,  because  they  can  not  possibly  compete  in  the  transoceanic  trade. 
Sailing  vessels  more  than  20  years  old  have  been  exi^luded  as  unsafe.  Although  we 
have  a  considerable  tonnage  in  coastwise  steamships,  these  have  not  coal  capacitv 
sufficient  for  crossing  the  ocean,  and  their  construction,  especially  the  high 
superstructure,  makes  them  also  unfit  for  North  Atlantic  navigation.  Mr.  Neall 
submitted  a  list  of  all  the  American  vessels  of  more  than  1 ,000  tons  gross  register 
sailing  from  ocean  ports,  together  with  an  enumeration  of  the  reasons  in  each 
case  for  excluding  such  as  are  deemed  unfit  for  ocean  traffic. 

Mr.  Neall  says  further  that  there  is  no  trans- Atlantic  steamship  line  composed 
wholly  of  American-built  vessels,  part  of  those  of  the  American  Line  being  of  for- 
eign construction.  Not  over  three  trans-Pacific  lines  are  composed  of  American 
vessels.     (166-168, 175-184.) 

3.  Reasons  for  small  tonnanc—'Mx,  Neall  does  not  enter  into  detail  as  to  the 
reasons  for  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  American  shipping,  further 
than  to  point  out  that  the  cost  of  constructing  steam  vessels,  especially  the  lower 
grades, tramp  steamers,  etc.,  is  much  higher  in  this  country  than  in  England, 
previous  to  1860,  when  ocean  transportation  was  confined  practically  to  wooden 
vessels,  the  United  States  excelled  aU  other  countries  in  its  proportion  of  shipping 
and  in  its  success  in  the  business.  This  superiority  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Neall 
less  to  the  discriminating  duties  than  to  the  ability  of  Americans  to  construct 
better  and  faster  ships  and  to  man  and  navigate  them  more  ably.  While  our 
shipyards  have  built  some  fast  ocean-going  uners  and  numerous  war  vessels, 
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they  have  practically  never  built  an  ordinary  ocean  tramp,  which  is  tne  kind  of 
vessel  that  handles  the  great  bulk  of  commodities. 

Although  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  vessels  between  this 
country  and  Europe  is  less  than  formerly,  Mr.  Neall  believes  that  a  substantial 
tramp  steamer  of  7,000  tons  dead- weight  capacity  can  be  built  in  Great  Britain 
at  a  cost  of  $42.50  or  $45  per  ton,  while  it  would  be  impossible,  even  aside  from  the 

g resent  high  price  of  iron,  to  buy  them  here  at  less  than  $65  or  §70  per  ton.  On 
igher-class  vessels,  where  there  is  more  joiner  work  and  other  fine  work,  the 
difference  between  Europe  and  America  is  less.  Mr.  Neall  does  not  explain  fully 
the  reasons  for  this  higher  cost  in  the  United  States.  It  can  not  be  due  to  the 
higher  cost  of  steel  and  iron  or  of  wood,  nor  does  ho  believe  that  American  labor 
is,  in  view  of  its  higher  efficiency,  necessarily  dearer.  But  our  shipyards  are 
comparatively  few,  and  those  which  we  have  are  taxed  to  their  fullest  cai)acity  to 
build  high-grade  vessels,  and  could  not.  if  they  would,  build  any  considerable 
number  of  ordinary  steam  vessels  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  For  these 
reasons  Mr.  Neall  thinks  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  American  shipbuilders  to  per- 
mit Americans  to  buy  vessels  abroad  for  navigation  under  the  home  flag,  in  view 
of  the  immediate  and  pressing  need  for  an  American  merchant  marine.     ( 168-172. ) 

4.  Purchase  of  vessels  abroad. — Mr.  Neall  accordingly  recommends  that,  aside 
from  any  other  measures  in  the  Bhax>e  of  subsidies  or  postal  payments  designed  to 
build  up  an  American  merchant  marine,  laws  should  be  passed  permitting  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  buy  foreign  vessels  and  put  them  under  the  united  States  flag. 
He  would  prohibit  craft  tnus  purchased  from  being  used  in  American  coastwise 
trade  or  in  trade  with  any  roreign  port  within  500  milea  of  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  proper;  and  would  provide  that  these  vessels  should  have  a  dead 
weight  capacity  of  not  less  than  5,000  tons  for  steamers  or  2,500  tons  for  sailing 
vessels,  and  that  they  should  not  be  over  5  years  old  at  the  time  of  purchase.  If 
further  restrictions  seemed  necessarv  it  might  be  enacted  that  the  number  of 
ships  thus  bought  should  not  exceed  500,000  tons  net  register,  and  that  a  duty 
of  $1  per  ton  for  5  years  should  be  levied  upon  them. 

Mr.  Neall  states  that  the  Norwegians  have  made  an  extensive  practice  of  Duy- 
ing  foreign-built  vessels  and  putting  them  under  the  home  flag,  and  that  they  have 
made  large  profits  by  doing  so.  At  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  vessels  thus 
bought  by  the  Norwegians  have  been  leased  by  them  to  Americans  on  time 
charters,  running  for  6  months  to  2  ^ears,  at  high  rates. 

Were  an  American  merchant  marine  thus  established,  Mr.  Neall  believes  that 
the  vessels  could  be  run  with  sufficient  economy  to  compete  in  the  world  traffic . 
It  is  true  that  the  wages  of  American  sailors  are  higher  than  those  of  foreign 
sailors,  although  the  difference  is  less  than  formerly,  the  average  pay  of  an 
English  seaman  having  been  raised  to  about  £4  10s.  The  food  furnished  on 
American  vessels  is  also  of  better  quality,  and  in  other  ways  the  cost  of  naviga- 
tion is  somewhat  higher.  But  the  witness  is  confident  that  this  difference  is  not 
sufficient  to  necessitate  higher  rates  of  freight  on  American  vessels  than  on  those 
owned  abroad,  nor  to  preclude  the  earning  of  a  fair  profit,  e8X)ecially  as  our 
vessel  owners  learn  the  economies  which  are  employed  in  other  countries. 
(160-171,177.) 

5.  Discriminating  duties.— Mr,  Neall  does  not  believe  that  the  system  of  dis- 
criminating duties  would  be  an  effective  one  in  building  up  an  American 
merchant  marine ;  nor  does  he  attribute  the  earlier  development  of  American 
shipping  to  the  duties  which  then  existed.  Unless  the  discriminating  duty  be 
excessively  high  the  foreign  vessel  owner  would  bid  for  traffic  with  a  view  to  the 
duty  and  would  still  underbid  the  American  owner.     (172, 173.) 

6.  Coastwise  trade.— Mr.  Neall  testifies  that  under  the  existing  laws  only 
American-built  vessels  can  be  employed  in  American  coastwise  trade.  The  men 
employed  in  that  business,  however,  have  been  very  enterprising,  and  have  kept 
the  demand  for  transportation  fairly  supplied.     (172, 174. ) 

7.  Shipping  bounties  and  labor.— Mr.  Furuseth,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union 
of  the  Pacific,  does  not  think  that  the  payment  of  bounties  to  American  vessels 
would  have  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  men.  As  a  general  thing  he  has 
never  seen  any  master  or  a  vessel  paying  more  than  he  had  to  pay  or  giving  better 
food  than  he  had  to  give.  He  has  some  question  whether  the  proposal  to  subsidize 
the  fishermen,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  made,  does  not  make  the  seamen  subject 
to  impressment.  That  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  conven ti  on  of  seamen  in  Chicago 
condemned  that  bill.  The  following  paragraphs  make  clear  Mr.  Furuseth's  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  bounties.     (699-700.) 

"None  of  the  schemes  that  I  have  seen  so  far,  or  heard  discussed  so  far,  has 
anything  in  it  that  would  in  any  way  increase  the  number  of  real  American  sail- 
ors, or  cause  any  American  boy  to  go  to  sea,  or  stay  at  sea,  or  in  any  way  make 
it  any  easier  for  the  merchant  marine  or  Navy  to  obtain  real  American  sailors. 
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''  Q.  Yon  would  think,  however,  that  some  of  these  measures  might  be  taken  to 
increase  the  business  of  the  American  merchant  marine? — ^A.  Yes;  probably. 

"  Q.  Well,  then,  if  these  measures  were  accompanied  by  such  measures  as  yon 
suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  sailors,  you  think  it  would 
be  of  {general  benefit  to  the  country? — ^A.  Then  the  improvement,  so  far  as  the 
sailor  is  concerned,  would  come  from  the  measures  accompanying  the  measure, 
and  not  from  the  original  measure/* 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  the  bounties  proposed  in  these  subsidies,  in  these  bills,  to  the 
fishing  fleet  are  going  to  be  of  any  advantage  in  bringing  more  into  that,  and 
then  mtimatelj  augmenting  the  marine?— A.  No;  not  a  bit  of  it. 

"  Q.  You  thmk  it  will  be  simply  absorbed  where  it  is?— A.  The  seamen,  instead 
of  getting  $20  a  month,  will  get  $19  a  month  from  the  man  who  hires  him  and  $1 
from  the  Government.  It  is  simply  another  way  of  subsidizing  the  vessel,  that 
is  all — adding  so  much  to  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel — and  will 
not  do  the  sauor  one  iota  of  good." 

S.  Oonditioii  of  Amerioui  ocean  leamen. — 1.  United  States  law  relating  to  seamen. — 
Mr.  FuRUSETH,  secretary  of  the  Sailors*  Union  of  the  Pacific,  states  that  the  law 
relating  to  seamen  passed  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  has  been  of  great  benefit  on 
the  whole,  though  there  were  certain  mistakes  in  it,  particularly  the  repeal  of 
some  of  the  old  law  which  had  worked  well.  On  the  whole,  foreign  laws  regard- 
ing seamen  are  not  better  than  those  of  the  United  States,  though  they  are  better 
in  some  particulars. 

The  Seamen*s  Union,  however,  has  drafted  a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
American  seamen.  Its  proposals  are  to  abolish  crimping,  so  far  as  it  can  be  abol- 
ished by  law;  to  increase  the  space  in  the  forecastle;  to  give  the  seamen  a  right  to 
one-ha&  of  what  is  actually  due  him  in  every  xK)rt;  to  give  the  majority  of  the 
crew,  exclusive  of  oflftcers,  the  right  to  call  for  a  survey  of  the  vessel;  to  establish 
a  standard  of  skill  and  experience  for  those  who  sign  as  able  seamen,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  number  of  men  to  be  carried  by  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage 
and  ri^ng.     (691-693. ) 

Mr.  Furuseth  supposes  that  the  reforms  which  the  Seamen's  Union  desires  will 
probably  make  the  running  of  vessels  a  little  more  expensive.  The  cost  of  run- 
ning a  vessel  includes  so  many  things  that  the  wages  of  the  men  are  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  The  cost  of  running  does  not  by  itself  determine  the  possibility  of 
comnetition.  It  is  said  that  wnen  the  American  merchant  marine  was  prac- 
tically supreme,  50  years  ago,  American  vessels  could  get  a  higher  rate  than  those 
of  other  nations,  because  of  the  better  stowing  and  better  care  of  cargoes,  and  the 
faster  time  they  made.  No  doubt  increased  wages  and  improved  condition  and 
treatment  of  tb.e  men  would  result  in  Abetting  a  better  class  of  men  and  better 
service,  which  would  tend  to  make  up  for  the  higher  wages.     (699. ) 

The  witness  takes  up  the  conditions  of  seamen  and  the  proposed  reforms  in 
detail. 

2.  Hiring  of  sailors — CWmp«.— Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  when  a  master  needs  a 
crew  he  commonly  goes  to  a  shipping  master  or  '*  crimp  "  and  makes  a  contract 
with  him  to  furnish  a  crew.  The  crimp  and  the  master  agree  upon  the  wages  to 
be  paid.  The  crimp  secures  a  crew  from  men  who  come  to  his  office  or  by  deal- 
ing with  the  keepers  of  sailors'  boarding  houses,  and  is  usually  paid  for  his  services 
by  the  sailor  witn  an  **  allotment "  or  order  on  the  ship. 

The  law  formerly  allowed  a  sailor  to  make  an  '*  allotment "  for  not  more  than 
$10  a  month,  but  the  last  Congress  changed  it  to  not  more  than  one  month's 
wages.  The  allotment  usually  eoes,  not  to  a  bona  fide  creditor,  but  to  a  crimp, 
to  be  divided  between  him  and  the  ship  captain  and  i)erhaps  the  keeper  of  a  sail- 
or's boarding  house.  The  Seamen's  Union  does  not  desire  that  the  possibility  of 
making  an  allotment  to  a  man's  family  or  relatives  be  removed— to  remove  it 
would  DO  a  neat  luudship;  but  the  allotment  to  creditors  is  a  means  of  robbing 
the  sailor.  Indeed,  the  law  forbidding  more  than  one  month's  allotment  to  credit- 
ors is  constantly  violated,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  evidence  of  violation  because 
the  sailor  is  immediately  carried  away  out  of  the  jurisdiction.     (690-692, 696.) 

If  this  allotment  to  original  creditors  were  abolished,  and  a  law  were  niade 
entitling  the  seaman  to  one-half  what  he  has  actually  earned  in  every  port  where 
the  vessel  loads  or  delivers  cargo,  and  if  the  seaman  were  Riven  the  full  right  to 
quit  wherever  he  is,  the  crimp  would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Plymouth, 
Portsmouth,  and  Sheemess,  the  three  man-of-war  ports  of  England,  used  to  have 
the  worst  crimp  dens  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  when  the  Admirality  decided 
to  pay  their  men  monthly  wherever  they  happened  to  be,  these  dens  were  wiped 
out.    (691.) 

8.  Aymentof  sailors'  vxiges  and  coiftipulsory  set-vice, — ^Mr.  Furuseth  states  that 
sailors'  articles  now  usually  provide  for  service  for  12  months,  and  no  money  dor* 
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in^  the  interval  except  at  the  master's  option.  Often  the  master  wUl  absolutely 
rerose  to  make  any  pa3rments.  That  generally  means  that  he  intends  to  misose 
the  sailor  so  that  he  will  run  away  and  forfeit  his  pay.  The  sailor,  poor  and 
under  the  necessity  of  getting  emplo3rment,  has  no  option  but  to  sign  the  contract. 
The  Seamen's  Union  is  trying  to  induce  Ck>ngress  to  provide  that  a  sailor  may  quit 
his  employment  in  any  x>ort  and  receive  aU  uie  money  that  he  has  earned.  (695, 
696.) 

Up  to  1898  a  seaman  was  subject  to  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  continue  to 
labor,  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  out  of  the  United  States.  If  he  left  his 
employment  he  might  be  imprisoned,  kept  in  jail  for  an  indefinite  period  at  his 
own  expense,  then  taken  on  Doard  the  vessel  against  his  wiU,  and  compelled  to 
proceed  to  sea  and  do  the  work  for  which  he  had  engaged.  If  he  refused  to  work 
he  was  subject  to  penal  or  to  corporal  punishment  and  to  being  placed  in  irons 
on  short  rations.  If  he  deserted,  the  master  might  offer  a  reward  for  his  detec- 
tion and  return  to  the  vessel.  Eighty  men  were  thus  reclaimed  in  Gallao  last 
year,  one  in  Singapore,  and  one  in  Yokohama;  one,  in  Singapore,  was  punished 
besides.  The  present  law  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  forcing  seamen  to 
specific  performance  of  their  contracts  of  service,  however,  is  better  than  that 
of  most  other  nations,  except  England.  Since  1898  there  has  been  no  penalty  for 
desertion  in  a  home  x)ort.  The  sauor  can  take  his  clothes  and  go,  but  he  forfeits  all 
the  money  he  has  earned.  The  Seamen's  Union  desires  Congress  to  so  change 
the  law  that  the  sailor  will  be  free  to  quit  in  any  port,  and  to  get  his  money,  too. 
(686,  691,  695.)  The  sailor  still  commonly  says  after  shippmg,  "I  have  sold 
myself. "  An  effort  was  made  to  establish  the  freedom  of  sailors  nom  compulsory 
service  under  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  the  Supreme' 
Court  held  that  that  did  not  apply  to  seamen.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
Congress  to  abolish  the  law  under  which  a  sailor  can  be  seized  and  returned  oy 
force  to  his  vessel,  but  so  far  without  success.  The  witness  states  that  if  sailors 
were  free  to  quit  at  will  vessels  would  be  under  no  difficulty  in  getting  new  crews. 
The  usual  tmng  is  to  pay  the  sailors  or  drive  them  out  when  a  vessel  comes  into 
port  for  some  tmie,  and  let  the  vessel  lie  without  sailors  until  she  is  ready  for  sea 
again,  and  then  hire  new  ones.    (707.) 

4.  Dependent  seamen. — Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  Congress  appropriates  annually 
a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  return  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  to  the 
United  States.  It  would  be  much  better  if  the  return  to  the  United  States  were 
abolished  and  the  sailor  were  left  free  to  quit.  As  to  the  statement  that  many 
sailors  who  have  left  their  vessels  become  dependent,  and  have  to  be  sustained 
and  sent  home  at  the  expense  of  the  Gk>vemment,  the  witness  says  that  the  most 
of  such  men  were  probaoly  driven  out  of  the  vessels  they  were  in,  without  receiv- 
ing any  pay  for  the  work  they  had  done.  A  vessel  l3ring  in  a  x>ort  waiting  for 
cargo  does  not  wish  to  keep  the  men  on  board.  By  the  law  of  1884  the  master 
may  discharge  the  men,  if  they  consent  to  be  discharged,  by  paying  them  what  is 
due  them.  If  a  man  is  offered  his  discharge  and  his  pay  and  refuses  to  take  it, 
he  vnll  invariably  be  treated  so  that  he  wul  leave  in  a  week  or  two  without  his 
pay.  Sometimes  masters  will  refuse  to  give  a  discharge  when  it  is  asked  for,  and 
then  will  so  abuse  the  man  that  he  will  run  away  and  leave  his  pay  behind  him. 

5.  Wages  and  economic  condition  of  seamen, — ^Mr.  Fubuseth  states  further  that 
the  absence  of  any  standard  of  qualification  for  seamen  results  in  the  fixing  of 
wages  at  such  a  point  as  the  idle  men  in  a  seax>ort,  without  regard  to  knowledge 
of  ttie  sea.  can  be  induced  to  accept.  Wages  of  seamen  are  determined  entirely  by 
the  port,  and  not  by  the  flag.  Seamen's  wages  in  New  York  City  are  the  same  to 
the  American,  Dutch,  German,  English,  or  Norwegian  ship.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  American  wages;  it  is  international  wages.  Seamen's  wages  vary  much. 
They  will  run  from  $15  in  the  port  of  New  York  up  to  $30  in  different  American  ports. 
In  Sunderland,  England,  they  are  fully  as  high  as  in  New  York.  In  Liverpool  they 
are  usually  lower.  They  are  lower  still  in  Antwerp  and  in  Mediterranean  ports. 
In  San  Francisco  and  on  Pnget  Sound  deep-water  wages  are  about  |20;  in  New 
York,  at  the  present  time,  about  $18.  English  sailors  get  between  £4  and  £6  a 
month. 

These  are  all  white  men's  wages.  Asiatics  ship  in  Hongkong  and  Yokohama, 
and  their  wages  are  $16  Mexican.  About  one-quarter  of  our  merchant  marine  is 
manned  by  Asiatic  seamen.  All  these  statements  refer  to  the  foreign  trade  or 
deep-water  wages.  The  wages  in  our  coastwise  trade  are  higher  than  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  and  higher  than  in  any  other  coastwise  trade  except  that  of  Australia. 
Coastwise  wages  at  New  York  are  at  present  from  $18  to  $25.  In  San  Francisco 
they  run  from  $30  to  $40,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  $45.  In  fact,  the  general  condition 
of  colors  in  the  coastwise  trade  is  better  than  in  the  deep-sea  trade.  The  witness 
ascribes  this  partly  to  the  fact  that  from  1874  up  to  1890  the  men  in  the  coastwise 
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trade  were  free  to  quit.    Being  free  to  quit,  they  were  free  to  organize.    Besides, 
the  work  is  harder,  and  a  better  class  of  men  is  needed.     (087-6Sd,  697, 898.) 

While  the  wages  of  men  working  ashore  have  increased,  the  wages  of  seamen 
have  been  stationary.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased  in  about  the  same  ratio 
as  shore  waees:  and  the  result  is  that  the  seaman's  wages  are  not  snfficient  to 
keep  himself,  far  less  a  family.  The  condition  is  the  same  in  other  countries  as 
in  the  United  States.  Norway  used  to  furnish  a  ^eat  ntimber  of  seamen. 
The  Norwegian  sailors  were  better  off  than  the  ordinary  mechanics  on  shore. 
But  now  the  condition  of  shore  employment  has  so  improved  that  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  shore  mechanic  has  risen  vastly  above  tnat  of  the  seaman.  Nor- 
wegian vessels  are  now  very  largely  filled  with  Swedes  and  Finns.  The  case  is 
the  same  in  England.  A  man  can  earn  more  on  shore  than  at  sea,  and  can 
be  at  home  with  his  family.  Though  a  boy  may  go  to  sea  from  notions  of 
romance,  he  will  leave  it  when  he  nas  made  one  or  two  trips,  and  finds  out 
what  the  life  is,  what  the  work  is,  and  what  wages  he  is  likely  to  get.  The  first 
thing  a  sailor  does  when  he  comes  into  New  York  is  not,  as  the  shore  people 
think,  to  go  and  ^et  drunk;  he  looks  around  and  tries  to  find  other  employment. 
He  becomes  a  bridge  builder,  or  an  architectural  ironworker,  or  a  gnpman  on 
the  street  cars,  positions  where  his  training  in  climbing  and  in  quick  thinidng  and 
quick  work  are  of  value.  Seventy-five  'per  cent  of  the  men  who  work  at  archi- 
tectural ironwork  in  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  sailors.  Aside  from 
the  actual  economic  debasement  of  the  sailor's  condition,  there  is  a  loss  of  social 
caste  which  results  from  this  economic  debasement.  The  ordinary  man  ashore 
speaks  of  the  sailor  as  a  poor  fellow,  who  would  not  go  to  sea  if  he  could  do 
anything  else.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  improve  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  men  so  that  it  shall  be  equal  with  that  of  other  ordinary  mechanics. 
(697,698.) 

6.  Permanency  of  employment. ^Wr.  Puruseth  states  that  in  the  Continental 
and  English  marine  men  usually  ship  for  a  year,  and  stay  in  the  same  vessel  about 
a  year  or  two.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  regular  liners,  as  he  never  sailed  in  them. 
It  appears  from  a  British  consular  report,  quoted  by  the  witness,  that  on  the 
well-known  and  wealthy  English  lines  the  same  picked  men  continue  to  be 
employed  from  voyage  to  voyage  and  year  to  year.     (694, 695, 708.) 

7.  Nationality  of  seamen. — Mr.  Puruseth  states  that  about  one-fourth  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  manned  by  Asiatic  seamen,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Lascars  or  East  India  sailors,  and  Tagals  or  "  Manila  men,"  together  with  Turks 
and  Arabs.  Even  in  the  coastwise  trade,  although  the  vessels  must  be  American, 
there  is  no  such  requirement  as  to  seamen,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  not  more  than 
10  per  cent  are  American  bom.  On  that  coast,  the  Scandinavians,  including  with 
them  the  Finns,  probably  predominate;  next  would  be  the  Germans,  and  Ameri- 
cans last  of  all.  The  conditions  are  not  very  different  in  the  Atlantic  coastwise 
trade. 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  have  an  Asiatic  on  a  German,  Scandinavian,  or  French 
vessel.  On  English  vessels  they  are  to-day  as  common  as  on  American.  No  other 
nation  uses  them  to  any  extent. 

Some  of  the  foreigners  referred  to  above  are  naturalized  citizens;  and  some  others 
have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens.  Prior  to  1893  about  one-half  of 
the  coasting  seamen  on  the  Pacific  coast  belonged  to  these  classes.  The  witness 
does  not  know  what  the  proportion  is  now.     (689, 690. ) 

The  vessels  that  trade  between  Hongkong  and  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound, 
whether  under  the  American  or  English  or  Japanese  flag,  sign  all  their  men  in 
China  or  Japan.  They  carry  white  quartermasters  and  white  officers,  but  no 
white  men  as  sailors,  as  firemen,  or  in  the  steward's  department.  Although  the 
wages  of  the  Asiatics  are  only  about  $16  Mexican,  they  can  not  be  much  cheaper 
than  white  men,  because  about  twice  as  many  Chinamen  as  white  men  are  needed 
to  do  the  same  work.  They  are  said  to  be  more  docile,  and  not  so  apt  to  get 
drunk  or  leave  the  vessel.  Where  real  seamen  are  needed  in  a  storm  or  disaster 
they  are  practically  useless,  for  they  have  not  the  coolness,  courage,  or  strength 
of  the  average  white  man.     (708.) 

Seamen  are  exempt  both  in  the  immigration  laws  and  in  the  Chinese  exclusion 
laws;  so  that  neither  of  these  laws  gives  any  protection  to  the  American  sailor. 
(709.) 

Mr.  Neall  says  that  the  law  provides  that  only  Americans  may  hold  official 
X)OBitions  upon  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade.  There  is  no  such  limita- 
tion as  regards  common  sailors,  however,  and  the  witness  estimates  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  sailors  on  these  ships  are  of  foreign  birth,  especially  Germans,  Danes, 
and  Scandinavians.    It  is  not  true  that  on  tne  Pacific  Ocean  the  vessels  engaged 
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in  the  coasting  trade  are  largely  manned  by  Chinese  and  Japanese,  thh  existing 
laws  relating  to  the  Chinese  practically  preventing  their  employment  in  this  way. 
(172,174,175.) 

8.  Undernianning  of  t>e88el8,--'M.T.  Furubeth  quotes  with  approval  a  British 
Parliamentary  report  dealing  with  the  impossibihty  of  a  contract  on  e^nal  terms 
between  employer  and  employee  in  respect  to  sea  service.  Many  considerations, 
such  as  ringing,  sail  area,  steering  gear,  winches,  nnmber  of  fires,  coal  consump- 
tion ,  position  of  bunkers,  etc. ,  must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  proper 
crew  for  a  ship.  The  seaman  can  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  sucn  consider- 
ations nor  of  the  extent  of  the  work  to  which  he  binds  himself.  If  the  crew  of  an 
undermanned  ship  refuse  to  serve,  they  are  liable  to  imprisonment.  If  they  do 
serve  and  Dy  working  for  their  lives  succeed  in  reaching  their  destination,  they 
will  have  estiablished  their  number  as  a  prox)er  crew  for  the  vessel  until  a  further 
reduction  is  made.  (702.)  The  onlv  country  that  has  a  definite  law  about  the 
manning  of  vessels,  says  Mr.  Furuseth,  is  New  Zealand.  Labor-saving  machinery 
has  somewhat  reduced  the  number  of  men  needed  to  work  a  vessel,  but  the  number 
of  men  carried  has  been  decreased  disproportionatelv  to  the  need.  There  are 
vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  while  saihng  in  the  foreign  trade  carried  18  and 
20  men,  but  now  carry  10.  The  witness  mentions  1  ship  which  used  to  carry  36 
men  and  now  carries  14.  He  estimates  that  ^e  should  have  24.  In  9  vessels 
out  of  10,  if  the  ship  is  taken  aback,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  gear.  The  yards  can  not  be  swung  quickly  enougn  to  prevent 
damage,  for  lack  of  men.  American  vessels  carry  less  men  than  those  of  Europe. 
Holland  carries  most,  Denmark  next,  Sweden  next,  then  Norway  and  Germany, 
then  England,  and  last  the  United  States.  The  number  of  men  carried  varies 
somewhat  with  the  wages.  If  wages  go  up  a  vessel  usually  takes  1  or  2  men  less. 
(687,688.) 

Mr.  Furuseth  states  that  most  sailing' vessels  now  have  a  steam  donkey  winch, 
which  is  used  in  going  in  and  out  of  port  for  lifting  anchor  and  hoisting  sails;  but 
at  sea  steam  is  not  kept  up  in  it.  The  principal  labor-saving  devices  aside  from 
this  are  double  tojisail  yards,  double  gallant  yards,  intent  blocks  with  small  inside 
rollers,  and  the  use  of  softer,  better  rope — manila  rope.     (687-688.) 

9.  Food  and  drink  of  «eame».— The  food  of  seamen,  Mr.  Furuseth  states,  is 
regulated  by  law.  Up  to  1898  the  requirement  was  fully  50  per  cent  poorer  than 
the  food  provided  for  the  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing.  It  was  exactly  eaual  to  the 
English  contract  scale,  about  60  per  cent  below  the  German  scale,  and  about  100 
per  cent  below  the  Danish  scale.  The  existing  American  scale  is  better.  Mr. 
Furuseth  gives  in  detail  these  comparative  scales.  He  says  that  the  only  com- 
plaint which  he  would  make  of  the  American  scale  is  that  the  water  should  be 
increased  from  4  quarts  a  day  to  6  quarts,  and  the  butter  from  1  ounce  to  2.  In 
fact,  however,  the  scale  is  not  in  general  operation.  It  is  not  given  in  the  deep- 
water  vessels,  and  even  not  in  some  of  the  coastwise  vessels.     (686, 693, 694. ) 

Mr.  Furuseth  quotes  at  length,  although  without  special  reference  to  this 
point,  an  English  consular  rex>ort  in  which  the  enforcement  of  total  abstinence 
rrom  liquor  on  British  sailing  vessels  is  declared  to  result  in  increased  excesses 
on  arrival  in  port.  It  is  stated  that  a  dail^  ration  of  spirits  works  well  in  the 
English  navy,  and  that,  since  the  proportion  of  total  abstainers  in  the  navy  is 
incomparably  higher  than  in  the  merchant  service,  it  can  not  be  considered  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  temperance.    (704.) 

10.  Air  space  fat  seamen.— The  air  space  in  the  forecastle,  where  the  seamen 
live,  is  regulated  by  law.  The  requirement  for  steamers  is  that  each  man  have 
72  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  not  less  than  12  feet  of  floor  space;  that  is,  a  space 
6  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  2  feet  wide.  By  a  change  made  3  vears  ago,  the 
requirement  for  sailing  vessels  thereafter  built  or  reouilt  was  cnanged  to  100 
cubic  feet.  Seventy-two  cubic  feet  is  the  requirement  in  England  and  Germany; 
but  inasmucn  as  German  and  English  ships  do  not  carry  loads  on  the  decks, 
where  the  houses  usually  are,  they  have  no  special  temptation  to  narrow  the 
space  for  the  men.  In  England  the  space  actually  given  is  usually  about  100  to 
120  feet.    (686.) 

11.  Watches  on  shipboard,— -Mr.  Fueuseth  explains  in  detail  the  division  of  the 
24  hours  into  7  watches.  He  states  that  in  some  vessels  it  is  the  custom  to  keep 
all  the  men  on  deck  during  the  daytime;  that  is,  to  have  both  watches  on  deck 
daring  the  period  from  12  to  4  in  the  afternoon.  This  gives  too  little  sleep  and 
rest,  and  makes  the  men  too  much  subject  to  sleepiness  to  be  effective  at  the 
wheel  or  on  the  outlook  during  the  night. 

Anotiier  custom  has  recently  grown  up  which  is  called  the  Ealashi  watch;  that 
is,  all  hands  on  deck  all  day  and  called  out  whenever  they  are  wanted  during  the 
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night;  bnt  on  deck  steadily  through  the  night  only  a  watchman,  a  lookout  man, 
the  wheelman,  and  the  officerson  the  bridge.  If  a  aisaster  happens  at  night  to  ves- 
sels so  managed,  the  men  come  from  the  forecastle  half  asleep,  the  light  half  blinds 
them,  and  for  the  first  15  minutes  they  are  practically  useless.  Besides,  it  is,  of 
course,  much  harder  for  the  men  to  work  all  day  and  be  called  out  at  night  also. 

This  practice  enables  vessels  to  run  with  2  or  3  men  less  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  have.  It  is  used  on  practically  all  of  the  passenger  steamers 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  so  much  used  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  has  not  been  applied  in  Europe. 

No  man  is  capable  of  proper  lookout  or  proper  work  at  the  wheel  for  more  than 
2  hours  at  a  time.  In  a  storm  or  on  very  serious  occasions  1  hour  is  long  enough, 
and  sometimes  too  long.  In  the  Great  Lakes,  on  freight  steamers,  at  least,  men 
stand  at  the  wheel  for  4  hours,  sometimes  as  much  as  6  hours.    (700-701.) 

12.  Examination  of  ships  by  sailors. — Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  it  is  impossible 
for  sailors  to  control  their  own  actions  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  ship,  seaworthy 
or  not,  which  they  shall  sail  in.  Thejr  do  not  always  ship  in  the  port  in  which 
they  join  the  vessel.  Men  may  ship  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  a  vessel  in 
New  York,  with  no  opjwrtunity  to  inspect  her.    (701. ) 

13.  Loss  of  life  on  passenger  vessels.— -TYiq  witness  attributes  the  fipreat  loss  of 
life  in  certain  disasters  to  passenger  vessels  to  the  insufficiency  oi  life-saving 
apparatus  and  the  insufficient  number  of  the  crew.  He  implies  that  the  fact  that 
the  Cunard  Line  has  never  lost  any  passengers  is  due  to  the  carrying  of  a  larger 
number  of  skilled  men  than  other  lines  carry.  According  to  the  witness,  acci- 
dents between  3  and  6  in  the  morning,  particularly  about  4,  are  most  likely  to 
result  disastrously.  Sailors  call  this  period  "the  graveyard  watch.*'  About  4 
in  the  morning  one  watch  leaves  the  deck,  and  another,  which  has  had  but  4 
hours'  sleep  that  night,  comes  up.    (700. ) 

14.  Dental  of  shore  leave. — ^Mr.  Furuseth  quotes,  as  expressing  the  condition 
and  feeling  of  seamen  generally,  an  English  consular  report  on  the  condition  of 
seamen  in  the  British  merchant  marine,  in  which  very  serious  complaint  is  made 
of  the  denial  of  shore  leave  while  In  port.  In  the  British  navy  shore  leave  is 
granted  freely  when  opportunity  offers,  and  the  same  custom  prevails  in  the 
steam  merchant  marine.  In  sailing  vessels,  however,  men  are  kept  for  weeks 
together  in  harbor  without  being  permitted  to  step  off  the  ship.    The  report 

Xrds  this  grievance  as  by  far  the  chief  incentive  to  desertion  and  to  the  minor 
ise  of  absence  without  leave.     (704,  705.) 

15.  Corporal  funishment  of  seamen. — Mr.  Furuseth  states  that  the  United 
States  law  forbidding  corporal  punishment  of  seamen  is  constantly  violated. 
The  most  common  form  of  punishment  is  a  blow  over  the  head  with  a  belaving 
pin — ^a  stick  like  a  policeman's  club.  Such  blows  are  given  by  officers  in  sudden 
passion  and  without  any  control  from  superior  officers.  In  continental  and  Eng- 
lish vessels  such  occurrences  are  very  rare.    (692.) 

16.  Qualifications  of  seamen.^Mr  Furuseth  says  that  an  "able  seaman  "is  a 
healthy  man  in  his  active  years ,  accustomed  to  the  sea ,  who  has  received  the  peculiar 
training  that  makes  it  XK^ble  for  him  to  apply  his  wits  to  conditions  as  they  come. 
The  Seamen's  Union  desires  a  law  providing  that  an  able  seaman  must  oe  more 
than  18  years  of  age,  and  must  have  had  3  years  experience  at  sea.  (708,709). 
The  law  at  present  does  not  set  any  standard  of  qualification.  Anybody  whom 
the  captain  considers  a  seaman  is  a  seaman,  whether  he  has  ever  been  at  sea  or  not. 
Custom  used  to  determine  the  qualification.  Four  years'  apprenticeship  is  still 
customary  in  England.  In  most  countries  apprenticeship  nas  been  abolished. 
In  Qerman  and  Scandinavian  countries  the  standards  are  stricter;  a  boy  goes  to 
sea  as  a  boy;  about  the  second  year  he  will  be  called  a  young  man;  the  third  year 
and  the  fourth  year  an  ordinary  seaman;  after  about  4  years  he  will  rank  as  an 
able  seaman.  The  American  Navy  has  a  very  exacting  standard  of  skill—the  old 
standard  of  years  ago.  Not  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  as  seamen 
on  the  Great  Lakes  would  pass  the  naval  standard  as  able  seamen.  The  vast 
majority  would  not  pass  as  ordinary  seamen.  About  one-half  of  the  men  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  might  pass  as  able  seamen,  one-quarter  as  ordi- 
nary seamen,  and  one-quarter  would  be  called  landsmen.  Even  as  to  officers, 
including  the  master,  our  law  has  not  until  recently  prescribed  any  qualification, 
except  that  they  should  be  citizens.    (687. ) 

17.  Labor  unions  of  seamen.— Mr,  Furuseth,  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the 
Pacific,  says  that  there  have  been  organizations  of  the  seamen  on  the  Lakes,  with 
short  intermissions,  since  1868,  on  the  Pacific  coast  since  1885,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  since  1890.  In  1892  the  local  unions  were  organized  into  an  international  union, 
and  were  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  membership  is 
nearly  5,000.    The  general  objects  are  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  seamen, 
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industrially  and  sociaUy,  and  to  improve  the  maritime  law.  There  is  a  funeral 
benefit  for  the  bnrial  of  dead  members,  and  in  case  of  shipwreck  and  loss  of 
clothing  the  organization  pays  a  snm  not  exceeding  $60  to  bov  a  new  outfit. 
The  three  local  organizations,  on  the  Lakes,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  Pacific, 
deal  with  matters  of  wages  each  for  itself.  There  is  a  national  card  transferable 
from  one  local  nnion  to  another,  and  men  engaged  in  the  lake  trade  can  pass  to 
either  of  the  ocean  organizations,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  no  traveling  benefit. 
There  are  no  roles  as  to  apprenticeship.  The  national  body  has  had  four  conven- 
tions. The  convent! on  formulates  a  legislative  programme,  and  gives  instructions 
to  the  legislative  committees;  but  there  is  full  cooperation  between  the  legislative 
committees  and  the  executive  committees.    (685-686. ) 

Mr.  Furuseth  says  that  the  wage  question  would  settle  itself  with  sailors  if 
they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  help  themselves — ^the  opportunity  to  organize. 
The  sailor  can  not  effectively  organize  because  he  can  not  quit  his  employment; 
he  can  not  strike.     ( 698. ) 

18.  Homes  for  aged  and  disabled  sailors, — ^Mr.  Furuseth  sa3rs  that  the  Sailors' 
Union  looks  on  homes  for  sailors  as  eleemosynary  institutions,  which  are  in  one 
way  a  good  thing,  but  tend  in  the  wrong  direction,  in  that  they  perpetuate  the 
treatment  of  sailors  as  children.  He  doubts  whether  it  would  be  a  proi)er  thing 
for  the  United  States  to  establish  such  homes.  In  case  of  disability,  there  are 
marine  hospitals,  supported  by  the  United  States  Government,  and  mcluding  a 
farm  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico,  where  consumptives  are  sent.  The  witness 
entirely  approves  of  these  hospitfds.  Sailors  used  to  contribute  40  cents  a  month 
to  them  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1884,  but  now  they  are  supported  out  of 
the  tonnage  dues  on  vessels.  The  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  in  New  York  is  the  out- 
come of  private  benevolence.    The  institution  nas  become  very  rich.     (696, 697.) 

ZV.  BaSCELLANEOUS  ETIDBNCE  NOT  RBLATnTG  TO  TRANSPOR- 
TATION. 

A  Tniflts  and  oombinatioiia. — Mr.  MOSET^ET,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Ck)mmerce 
Ck)mmi8sion,  thinks  that  discrimination  in  railway  rates  has  been  one  of  the  main 
advantages  accruing  to  large  combinations.  Trusts  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of 
employers  and  of  employees.  The  workman  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  individuality 
and  becoming  a  mere  dependent  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  establishment.  He 
will  be  unable  to  find  other  employers  if  he  refuses  to  work  for  the  combination 
which  controls  the  entire  business.     (48. ) 

Mr.  Sager,  secretary  of  the  Northern  Millinfif  Company  of  Chicago,  thinks  that 
industrial  combinations  are  not  necessarily  bad;  that  they  can  effect  great  econo- 
mies, and  are  the  natural  economic  result  of  existing  conditions;  out  he  does 
not  believe  in  monopolies  and  regrets  to  see  the  small  individual  proprietors  driven 
out  of  business.     (454. } 

Mr.  CouxsELMAN,  an  elevator  owner  of  Chica^,  declares  himself  in  favor  of 
large  aggregations  of  capital,  but  not  of  combinations  possessing  x)Ower  to  control 
prices  aDsoTutely.  He  had  some  experience  in  dealing  with  the  American  Tin 
Plate  Company,  and  thinks  its  prices  are  probably  reasonable  in  view  of  the  high 
cost  of  raw  materials.    (390,  391 . ) 

Mr.  Carter,  a  grain  dealer  of  Chicago,  does  not  think  that  the  trust,  in  and  of 
itself,  if  founded  on  actual  values,  need  frighten  anybody.  He  believes  that  the 
two  greatest  questions  before  the  people  are,  first,  the  prevention  of  preferences 
in  freight  rates;  second,  the  prevention  of  overcapitalization.  He  considers  that 
absolute  equality  of  opportunity  is  all  that  any  man  is  entitled  to.  He  does  not 
believe  that  large  concerns,  dependent  altogether  on  hired  assistants,  can  over- 
come, in  legitimate  competition,  the  smaller  man  who  maintains  a  direct  super- 
vision of  his  business.     (583-585.) 

Mr.  Dickinson  has  heard  it  charged  very  strongly  that  the  railroads  have 
obtained  a  monox)oly  of  coal  mining  in  the  East,  but  he  does  not  think  that  such 
a  monoijoly  exists  generally  throughout  the  country.  There  is  a  large  mining 
district  in  Illinois,  and  he  has  not  heard  it  charged  that  the  industry  is  there 
monopolized  by  the  railroads.    (553. ) 

United  States  Flour  MM  Company. -^W:,  Barry  testifies  that  this  company 
has  been  recently  organized  with  a  capital,  he  believes,  of  $15,000,000.  It  includes 
24  large  mills  in  several  Northwestern  cities.  The  capacity  of  these  mills  is  not 
over  50,000  barrels  per  day,  no  attempt  being  made  to  control  the  output  or  prices. 
The  object  of  the  combination  was,  by  having  a  large  capacity  in  different  advan- 
tageous localities,  to  make  the  business  more  independent  of  local  conditions 
and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  management  ^nd  of  s^liin^.   The  pood  will  of  the 
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plants  entering  the  combination  was  a  very  considerable  element  in  the  price 
paid  for  them.     (242.) 

B.*  Aerienltnre. — ^Mr.  Newcomb,  of  the  Department  of  Affricnltnre,  says  that  the 
diflaculties  under  which  farmers  labor  are  dne  iiartly  to  the  fact  that  our  public- 
land  systems  and  railroad  grants  induce  producers  to  settle  beyond  the  range  of 
profitable  production,  and  partly  to  the  lack  of  organization  and  of  knowledge  as 
to  methods  and  conditions  of  the  industry.  This  lack  of  knowledge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  seeking  to  remedy  by  its  reports  and  statistical  informa- 
tion. Its  monthly  estimates  of  crop  conditions  and  probable  production  are 
secured  through  about  60,000  correspondents,  who  exercise  g^eat  care  and  intelli- 

gence.  The  witness  considers  them  far  more  accurate  than  any  estimates  of 
ealers.  These  rejwrts  are  useful  to  dealers  and  i^culators,  but  do  not  there- 
fore injure  farmers.  By  greater  knowledge  of  conditions,  speculators  tend  to  fix 
prices  more  evenly  and  accurately,  so  that  there  is  less  difference  between  prices 
at  harvest  and  through  the  year.     ( 106, 107. ) 

Mr.  Newcomb  declares  that  speculators  perform  a  useful  function  in  distribu- 
ting agricultural  products.  By  their  familiarity  with  conditions  of  production 
and  consumption  they  are  able  to  estimate  the  probable  future  prices,  and  thus  to 
make  prices  throughout  the  year  more  uniform  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
The  price  at  harvest  is  thus  kept  up  more  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  price  later  on. 
Speculation  in  farm  products  may,  in  abnormal  cases,  be  detrimental,  but  not 
usually.  The  price  of  farm  products  is  ultimately  fixed  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  the  man  whose  production  is  the  most  expensive,  but  whose  product  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  demand.  This  ultimate  price  is  largely  fixed  m  the  Liv- 
erpool market.  The  practice  of  selling  options  can  not  long  mislead  dealers  as  to 
the  true  grain  supply.     (107, 109.) 

Duties  on  gram  and  grain  products. — Mr.  Evans,  a  miller,  of  Indianapolis, 
I>oints  out  that  most  European  countries  and  some  other  countries,  such  as  Bra- 
zil, have  established  discriminating  duties  against  American  flour  as  compared 
with  wheat,  thus  seeking  to  develop  their  own  milling  industry.  The  witness 
thinks  that  by  treaties  or  otherwise  the  United  States  should  seek  to  prevent  such 
discriminations.  A  department  of  commerce  might  be  beneficial  in  accomplishing 
such  results.     (439.) 

Adxdieration  of  flour.— Mr.  Barry,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Associa- 
tion, says  that  flour  has  in  recent  years  been  very  largely  adulterated  with  a 
by-product  of  glucose  or  starch,  or  even  with  white  earth,  to  the  great  detriment 
or  the  flour  product.  The  mixed-flour  law,  passed  by  the  J^'iity-fifth  Congress, 
has  entirely  stopped  this  practice.     (240.) 

C.  The  cattle  bnsineM. — Mr.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
says  that  there  seem  to  have  been  about  52,000,000  cattle  in  the  country  6  years 
ago,  and  there  seem  to  be  about  10.000,000  less  to-day.  It  would  take  perhai>a 
8  or  4  years,  with  a  continuance  of  high  prices,  to  make  up  this  deficiency.  An 
animal  can  be  bred  and  put  on  the  market  in  18  months  or  2  years,  but  since  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  current  demand  as  well  ab  to  make  up  the  shortage,  it 
will  take  a  longer  time  than  that  to  catch  up.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption 
is  heavier  than  it  has  been.     (592.) 

Mr.  Mallory  states  that  men  in  the  live  stock  trade  do  not  figure,  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  does,  on  the  whole  number  of  cattle  supposed  to  be  in  the 
United  States.  So  far  as  trade  and  values  are  concerned,  it  is  the  supply  and 
demand  in  the  market  that  governs,  and  not  what  exists  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Mallory  does  not  consider  the  live  stock  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Dex>artment 
to  be  of  any  value  whatever.  There  are  no  statistics  of  live  stock  in  this  country 
which  he  considers  reliable.     (589-591 . ) 

Mr.  Mallory  says  that  the  price  of  cattle  has  been  considerably  higher  since  1899, 
perhaps  $1  to  $1.50  per  hundred,  than  during  the  preceding  3  or  4  years.  Hogs 
have  not  risen  so  much;  perhaps  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  hundred.    Fat  cattle  had 

gone  down  just  before  Mr.  Manory's  testimony,  November  24,  1899.  Stock  cattle 
ad  declined  a  little.  The  decline  in  hogs  came  in  October,  as  it  generally  does 
in  the  fall.  Mr.  Mallory  attributes  the  rise  of  live  stock  in  1899  not  so  much  to 
the  shortage  of  supply  as  to  the  increase  of  demand.  The  laboring  man  uses  a 
larger  percentage  of  nis  earnings  for  meat  in  prosperous  times,  and  during  this 
year  he  has  been  well  employed  at  fair  wages.  Mr.  Mallory  thinks  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  is  from  35  to  40  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  8  years  ago.  He  admits 
that  there  has  been  a  relative  shortage,  and  that  this  has  of  course  helped  to 
raise  the  price. 

The  witness  thinks  that  the  so-called  shortage  of  live  stock  in  1899  was  the 
result  of  th^  depression  Qf2oT'd  years  before.    At  that  time  the  prices  were  very 
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low  and  a  great  many  people  became  dlBConraged  and  threw  their  cattle  on  the 
market.  Tliis  process  was  also  increased  by  the  eating  ont  and  fencing  np  of  the 
Western  ranges;  bnt  if  the  owners  had  not  been  discouraged  by  low  prices,  they 
would  have  fonnd  places  to  feed  and  mature  many  of  the  cattle  which  they  did 
throw  nrematurely  on  the  market.     (589-592.) 

Mr.  Mallor^r  says  that  when  beef  reaches  a  certain  price  consumption  will 
decrease,  and  if  pork  is  relatively  lower  many  consumers  will  take  up  with  pork; 
if  mutton  is  lower  the  demand  for  mutton  will  increase;  the  people  are  not 
dependent  upon  any  one  class  of  meat.    (591.) 

Mr.  Mallory  states  that  one  part  of  the  Spanish  war  advanced  the  prices  of 
meat  and  another  part  decreased  them.  The  amount  of  meat  spoiled  ana  thrown 
away  was  not  large  enough  to  affect  the  market  at  all.  The  feeling  which  arose 
from  the  condenmation  of  the  meat,  and  the  newspaper  discussion  of  it,  had  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  market,  which  lasted  several  months.     (590.) 

Mr.  Mallory  states  that  changes  of  the  price  of  live  stock  affect  all  the  markets 
at  about  the  same  time.  *'The  tele^aph  works  very  promptly.  If  Chicago 
declines  other  markets  decline,  and  if  tney  decline  it  has  a  sympathetic  effect 
upon  Chicago. "    (589,  590. ) 

B.  ImaugTatioii.— Mr.  Clark,  chief  of  the  Railway  Conductors,  declares  that  there 
is  practi^  unanimity  amongthe  railroad  brotnerhoods  in  favor  of  very  close 
restriction  of  immigration.  They  do  not  feel  its  effects  directly,  but  since  the 
lower  classes  of  American  labor  are  displaced  by  foreigners,  who  are  willinff  to 
live  in  a  manner  which  Americans  will  not  endure,  these  classes  seek  employ^ 
ment  in  the  higher  grades  of  labor,  which  are  thus  indirectly  affected.  The 
witness  would  favor  increasing  the  period  of  residence  before  naturalization,  per* 
haps  to  as  much  as  21  years.     (118,114.) 

Mr.  Arthur  says  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  in  favor  of 
restricting  immigration,  which  indirectly  affects  their  prosperity  by  creatine  a 
large  surplus  of  labor.  The  witness  would  advocate  an  educational  test  and  also 
the  requirement  of  property  of  at  least  |500  for  admission  into  this  country.  He 
would  also  limit  the  bsulot  in  all  cases  to  those  who  are  able  to  read  and  write 
English..    (124,125.) 

E.  Depftrtment  of  oommeroe.— Mr.  Eennard,  of  the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board, 
thinks  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of  business  have  been  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  work  of  the  Uniteid  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  believes 
that  a  similar  department  of  commerce  would  prove  of  great  advantage.     (366.) 

F.  The  KiMitiippi  Biver  lumber  indvitiv.— Mr.  Dickinson  states  that  the  logs  avail 
able  for  mills  along  the  Mississippi  River  are  disappearing,  and  a  good  many  of- 
the  mills  are  gone,  and  others  will  have  to  go.  This  is  true  all  the  way  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  The  witness  thinks  the  lumbermen  have  felt  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  the  way  they  have  been  treated  by  the  railroads.    (550.) 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  power  over 112-117 

Lake,  statistics,  etc 162 

Rail,  effect  on 162,163 

Grain 163 

Maximum,  difficulty  of  fixing 40 

Minimum,  necessity  of  fixing 59 

Ocean  traffic 167 

Overcapitalization,  effect  of 36, 37 

Pooling,  effect  on 95,96 

Rate  ware,  no  longer  possible 41 

Reasonableness,  oiscussed 1<3, 17, 40-42 

Reduction 16,40,41 

Tariffs,  publication  of 42 
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Freight  rates— Ontinned.  P»«e. 

Through,  establishment  of 46 

Grain,  effect  of j 81,82 

Uniform  mileage  rates 40 

Freight  traffic: 

Fast  freight  lines 46 

Weighing  of  eoods 47 

Fremont,  Nebr.,  discriminations  against 67, 68 

Frogs,  blocking  of 151 

Galveston,  shipments  by 13,63 

Germany,  Government  ownership  of  railways 128 

Government  ownership: 

Principles  affecting 126 

Bailways,  discuss^ 23,123-129 

European  countries 128 

Opinions  concerning 129 

Street  rail  way  s 129 

Telegraphs  and  telephones • 24,129-131 

Government  regulation  (see  also  Jnterstate  Commerce  Commisdon)  : 

Freight  rates,  discussed 112-117 

Pubfic  character  of  railways 108 

Kail  ways,  claim  to  fair  treatment 108, 109 

Texas,  methpdsin 112 

Grain: 

Discriminations  between  central  markets 65, 66 

Elevators,  allied  monopoly 7-10, 77-8& 

Export  and  domestic  rates 10-12,6^77 

Flour,  discriminations  against 10-12, 69-77 

Foreign  countries,  duties  on 176 

Freight  rates,  reduction  of 43 

Inspection,  methods  and  character 10, 87, 8^ 

Lake  transportation 163- 

Markets,  competition  of 81, 82 

Discriminations  between 65, 66 

Prices  in  different 86 

Prices,  effect  of  buying  by  elevators 8, 9, 83-86 

Effect  of  different  markets 8^ 

Through  freight  rates,  effect  of 81,82 

Grand  Kapids,  discriminations  against 61 

Gulf  Dorts: 

Discriminations  regarding '. .  13, 63, 64 

Hospital  associations,  aescril^d  ..* 152 

Hospitals,  railroads,  maintenance  by 26, 152 

Hours  of  labor : 

Duration  of 26, 138 

R^ulation,  discussed 27, 13S 

Trackmen,  excessive 1311 

Trainmen,  method  of  fixing 138 

Illinois  Central  Eailroad : 

Brotherhoods,  recognition  of 143 

Capitalization 35 

Labor,  conditions,  wages,  etc 15& 

Land  grants 39 

Profit  sharing 15ft 

Immigration,  restriction  discussed 177 

Import  rates,  lower  than  domestic 12, 69 

Imprisonment,  undesirable  as  penalty 58 

Inheritances,  taxation 123 

Injunctions : 

Use  in  strikes 28,145-147 

Compulsory  performance  of  service  under 145 

Nortnem  Pacific  Railway  case,  1894 145 

Receivers,  protection  by 146 

Restriction  of  use,  discussed 147 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  case 146 

Injuries.     (See  Accidents,  Employeri^  liability j  Safety  appliances,} 

Interstate  commerce  act- 
Working  discussed 109, 110 

General  amendments  proposed *. 110 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion:  P««e. 

Accidents,  report  to 31, 151, 152 

Bulletin,  issue  advocated ...  i Ill 

Classification,  powers  regarding 45 

Character 113 

Construction  of  railways,  power  over 37 

Conferences  with  railways '. 22, 50 

•Export  rates,  order  and  powers  regarding 10, 12, 70,  72 

Express  companies,  control  of -. Ill 

Flour  and  grain  rates,  order  and  powers  concerning 10, 12, 70,  72 

Import  rates,  powere  regarding 12, 69 

Membership,  change  advocates! 22, 110,  111 

Orders,  enforcement  pending  api)eal 21, 114-117 

Pooling,  control  over 15, 98, 99 

Powers,  increase  discussed 20-22, 110-117 

Rates,  power  to  fix,  discussed 20,21,112-114 

Minimum,  power  lo  fix 59 

States,  control  of  traffic  in Ill 

Weakness 110,111 

Intoxicating  liquor,  railway  emjjloyees,  regulations  as  to  use 131 

Investors,  interest  must  be  considered 90 

Joint  traffic  association: 

Described 100 

Freight  rates,  failures  of  attempt  to  maintain 40 

ELansas  City: 

Agreements  between  railways  entering 100 

Discriminations  against 65 

Grain  market,  condition  of 88 

Milling-in-transit  rates,  refused  to 77 

Labor: 

Blacklisting 25,133-137 

Colored,  condition  of 160 

Conditions  generally 25-31,158,159 

Discharge  and  suspension  of  employees 25, 132 

Employment,  conaitions  of  entering 25, 131 

Physical  and  age  tests 25, 131 

Employers,  relations  to 25, 159 

Hospitals 26,152 

Hours  of  labor 26,138,139 

Iniunctjons,  use  of 28, 145-147 

Lake  vessels,  conditions  on 165, 166 

Ocean  vessels,  conditions  on 170-175 

Poolinar,  interest  in : . . .  90 

Relief  funds  of  railways 30, 156-158 

Strikes  and  boycotts 28, 144 

Trackmen,  conditions  generally 158 

Wages,  rates,  and  methods  of  payment 26, 137, 138 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  maintenance  of 159 

Labor  organizations  (see  also  Brotherhoods)-. 

American  Railway  Union 27, 141, 142 

Brotherhoods,  orpmization,  and  membership 141, 142 

Effects  and  workmg 141, 142 

Employers,  relations  to 25, 27, 143 

Discriminations  against  members 25, 131-133 

Incorporation 143 

Insurance  features 142 

Nonmembers,  attitude  toward 142 

Relief  funds  of  railroads,  effect  on 156, 1»'^7 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  discriminations  against 44, 66 

Lake  Carriers*  Association: 

Labor,  relation  to 165 

Organization  and  purposes 164 

Lake  transportation: 

Conditions  generally 32,  l''0-166 

Freight  rates 162 

Grain,  methods,  routes,  rates 1H3 

Improvement  of  navigation 164, 165 

Labor,  conditions  in 165, 1  h6 

I*assenger  traffic 160, 161 
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Lake  transportation — Continueil.  ***8re. 

Rail  rates,  relation  to 162 

Vessels — character,  tonnage,  and  ownership 1(50 

Volume  and  character  of  traffic 160 

Land  grants— Illinois  Central  Railroad 39 

Legislation  (see  also  Interstaie  Commerce  Act) : 

General  amendments  proposed 20-24, 110-119 

Public  character  of  railways 108 

Railways,  claim  to  fair  treatment 108, 109 

Light-hoGses,  maintained  by  Lake  Carriers'  Association 164 

Live  stock: 

Terminal  chaiiges,  Chicago j^ 

Supply  and  prices 1'6 

Long  and  short  haul,  discriminations  between 12, 13, 59-62    ^ 

Lumber,  decline  of  industry,  Mississippi  River 177 

Merchant  marine,  American: 

Development  of 31,32,169 

Discriminating  duties 169 

Shipping  bounties 169 

Tonnage,  amount  of 168 

R^ona  for  small 168 

Vessels,  purchase  abroad  advocated 169 

Millers: 

Elevator  monopoly,  effect  on '  10, 79, 86 

Flour,  effect  of  discriminations  regarding - 10,  71 

National  Association 71 

Milling-in-transit  rates 77 

Milwaukee: 

Discriminations  against 66 

Elevators,  alleged  monopoly  of 80, 81 

Minneapolis: 

Flour  shipments 71 

Grain  market,  importance  as 81 

Milling-in-transit  privilege ^ 77 

Misclassification  of  goods,  discrimination  by 6, 54 

Mississippi  River: 

Lumoer  industry 177 

Great  Lakes,  connection  by  canal 167 

Mississipj^i  Valley,  condition  oi  railroads  in 41 

National  incorporation  laws,  discussed 118, 119 

New  Orleans,  shipments  by 64 

New  York  City,  differential  freight  rates 13,62,63 

New  York  Central  Railroad: 

Employment,  conditions  of  entering 131 

Houre  of  labor 139 

Labor  oraanizations  and  strikes 143 

Wages  ofemployees 137 

Freight  and  passenger  rates 41 ,  101 

Norfolk,  Nebr. : 

Discriminations  against 67 

Discriminations  between  individuals 52 

Northern  Pacific  Railway,  strike  and  injunction 28, 145 

Oats,  discriminations  in  shipments 66 

Ocean  transportation: 

American  merchant  marine,  development  discussed 31, 32, 168-170 

Butter  and  cheese ^ 47 

Coastwise  trade 169,172 

Flour  and  grain 77 

Methods  of  shipment 167 

Rates 168 

Sailors,  conditions  of 32,170-175 

Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  organization  and  membership 141 

Pacific  coast:  / 

Discriminations  in  favor  of 13, 67    , 

Carloads,  discriminations  in  favor  of 55 

Palace  car  companies,  relation  to  railways 38 

Paralleling  of  railways,  government  regulation 23, 37 

Passenger  fares: 

Average  rates  existing 101 
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Passenger  fares — Continued.  P««e- 

De\'ice8  for  stimulating  traffic 101 

European,  comparison  with * 102 

Government  ownership,  effects  on 125, 128 

Influences  affecting 101 

Reasonableness  discussed 18, 102 

Passenger  traffic,  conditions  discussed  generally 18, 19, 101-108 


Ji^xistence  and  evils  of  issue 18, 102-105 

Restriction  of  issue  discussed 18, 102-105 

Penalties,  form  discussed 7, 58 

Percentage  rates,  description  of  system 60 

Perishable  products: 

Discriminations  in  shipments 56 

Loading  of  cars 48 

Philadelphia: 

Differential  freight  rates 13,62,63 

Trades  League,  description  of 48 

Politics,  government  ownership  of  railways,  effects 126, 127 

Pooling: 

Discussed  generally 14-16,89-93 

Competition,  effects  of  unrestrained,  discussed 15, 93-95 

tinder  pools 15,95,96 

Discriminations  between  individuals,  effect  on 15, 97 

Foreign  countries,  existence  of  practice  in 99 

Forms  and  methods  of *. 88,89 

Interests  of  employees  and  investors 90 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  control  by 15, 98, 99 

Outside  lines,  relation  to  pool 89 

Public  opinion  concerning 92 

Rates,  not  fixed  by  pools 89 

Effect  on 95-97 

Shippers,  selection  of  routes  by 98 

Postal  express,  establishment  under  government  ownership 1 25 

Private  cars: 

Discrimination  by  means  of 7, 55, 56 

Milea^,  rates  of 55, 56 

Profit  sharing,  Illinois  Central  Railroad 159 

Publicity  of  railroad  accounts  discussed 23,  111,  118 

Public  officers,  issue  of  J>a8se8  to 102-105 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  discriminations  against 67 

Reading  Railroad,  opposition  to  brotherhoods 132 

Rebates,  existence  of 6, 49-54 

Receivers: 

Appointment 38 

Injunctions,  protection  by 146 

Relief  funds  of  railways: 

Description  and  working 30, 156 

Compulsory  contribution  to 30, 156,157 

Exemption  from  liability  through 31, 157, 158 

Safetv  appliances: 

Act  requiring,  conformity  to 31,149 

Accidents,  effect  in  reducing 31, 149-151 

State  law  concerning  proposed 151 

Sailorn: 

American,  conditions  generally 32, 168-175 

Allotment  of  wa^ '. 170 

Compulsory  service 171 

Food  and  drink 173 

Hiring  and  crimping .' 170 

Homes  for  aged  and  disabled 175 

Organizations 174, 175 

Nationality 171,172 

Qualifications 174 

Treatment  generally 173, 174 

Undermanninff  of  vessels 173 

United  States  Taw  relating  to 170 
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Sailor»— Continued.  Pa««- 

Wages,  payment  of 170 

Rates 171 

Watches  on  shipboard 174 

St.  Loais: 

Discriminations  against :. 65 

Milling  interests  of 72 

Traffic  bureau,  working  of 49 

St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  traffic,  improvement,  etc £ 164, 165 

Salt  Lake  City,  discriminations  in  lavor  of 68 

Southern  Railway,  discriminations  on,  denied 50 

Southern  railways: 

Capitalization 35 

Long  and  short  haul  discriminations 12,61,63 

Wa^ 137 

Speculation: 

Agriculture,  relation  to 176 

Grain, effect  of  elevators  on 85,86 

Standard  Oil  Company,  discriminations  in  favor  of 52,53 

State  railway  commissions,  powers  of 1 19 

States,  traffic  within,  national  control  of 23,111 

Discriminations  in - 53, 54 

Stocks,  r^pilation  of  issue 19, 36 

Street  railways,  Government  ownership 129 

Strikes: 

Arbitration 28,149 

Chicago,  1894 144 

Discuwed  generally 27,144 

Injunctions  in 28,145-147 

Sunday: 

Trains,  operation  on 27,140 

Prohibition,  discussed 140 

Switchmen,  conditions  in  Chicago 158 

Switchmen's  Union  of  America,  organization  and  membership 141 

Tariffs,  freight,  publication  of 42 

Taxation: 

Corporations,  discussed 119-123 

Federal  and  State,  relation  of 119,120 

Franchises 123 

General  principles 119 

General  property  tax 121-123 

Inheritances 123 

Railway,  discussed: 24,119-123 

Telegraph  operators,  wages  and  hours 137, 139 

Telegraphs: 

Chaiiges  and  character  of  service 130 

Government  ownership 24, 129-131 

Telephones,  Government  ownership 24, 131 

Texas: 

Capitalization,  regulation  of 36 

Powers  of  railway  conmiission 112, 119 

Through  rates: 

Establishment  of 46 

Grain,  effect  of 81,82 

Ticket  brokerage: 

Existence  and  evils 18,105,106 

Prohibition  diecussed 19,106-108 

Railways,  connivance  in 105, 106 

Power  to  check  discussed 106-108 

Sale  of  unused  tickets,  justified 106 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railway,  injunction  case 28, 146 

Trackmen: 

Conditions,  generally 158 

Wages  and  hours 26,27,138,139 

Trades  unions,  incorporation 143 

Traffic  associations: 

Description  and  existence 100 
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Traffic  a£60ciationg — Continued.  f»«e» 

Effect  of  prohibiting 100 

PenniflBion  to  form,  advocated 92, 100 

Trainmen,  wages  and  hours 26,27,137-139 

Tru*«t8: 

Discriminations  in  favor  of 6, 57 

Effects  discussed 175 

United  States  Flour  Mill  Company 175 

rnderbilling  of  goods,  discriminations'  by  means  of 6, 54 

United  States  Flour  Mill  Company,  organization  and  capital 176 

Ves«»ls  (see  also  Lake  transportation;  Ocean  transportation): 

Lake,  character,  tonnage,  etc 160,161 

Undermanning  of 173 

Purchase  abroad,  advocated 169 

Wages: 

Labor  organizations,  agreements  with 143 

Influences  affecting 138 

Methods  of  fixing 26,27,138 

Rates  of  various  classes 26, 137 

Sailors 165,170,171 

Water  transportation  (see  also  Lake  transportation;  Ocean  tntnsportaiion): 

Classification,  effect  on 45 

Rates,  effect  on 39,96 

Weighing  of  goods,  abuses  connected  with 47 

Welland  Canal,  tolls  on 165 

Western  Classification  Committee,  methods  of  procedure 43 

Western  States: 

General  discriminations  a^inst 60 

Long  and  short  haul,  discriminations 12,61,67 

Y.  )i.  C.  A. y railways,  maintenance  by •••.  26, 159 
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INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


TRAlfSPORTATION. 


TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIRY  OF  8UBC0MMIS8I0N  ON  TRANSPORTATION. 

Part  I.— Transportation  by  Land  in  its  Reijition  to  Labor  Employed 

Therein. 

character  op  duties  and  classification  of  employees  of  railroads  and 
other  carriers  by  land;  their  qualifications. 

Wages  of  Employbbs. 

1.  Terms  and  conditions  of  employment:  rates  of  wages  of  different  classes 

of  employees;  basis  and  stabililnr  thereof;  redactions  and  deductions, 
and  their  canses;  discharge  and  suspension  and  the  reasons  therefor; 
blacklisting  discharged  employees;  compulsory  performance  of  service 
nnder  mandatory  injxmction;  proceeding  for  contempt,  to  that  end, 
when  railroad  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  power  of  courts  in  such 
cases  under  recent  decisions. 
Hours  of  Labor  of  Employees  of  Railroads  and  Other  Carriers  by  Land. 

2.  Usual  hours  of  labor  exacted  of  different  classes  of  employees. 

3.  Sunday  labor  and  overtime;  conditions  under  which  required  and  com- 

X)ensation  therefor;  limitation  thereon  by  State  laws,  and  effect  thereof 
on  employees,  carriers,  and  the  public. 
Liability  of  Railroads  to  Employees  for  Injuries  Sustained  by  the 
Latter  in  Performance  of  Duty. 

4.  Extent  of  modification  by  statute  of  common-law  rule  as  to  negligence  of 

fellow  servants;  legislation  of  the  States  thereon,  and  effect  thereof; 
statutes  authorizing  persons  dependent  on  employee  to  sue  for  damages 
when  employee  has  been  killed  through  negligence  of  railroad. 

5.  To  what  extent  has  doctrine  of  risks  contemplat<ed  by  voluntarilv  engaging 

in  a  dangerous  occux>ation  been  modifiea  by  statute  and  judicial  deci- 
sions?   In  what  States  has  this  been  done? 

6.  Limited  liability  legislation  as  applicable  to  railway  employees,  its  nature 

and  effect. 

7.  Inadequate  or  defective  appliances. 
Provision  for  Sick  and  Disabled  Employees. 

8.  Aid  and  benefit  features  of  employees'  associations;  conditions  and  extent 

of  relief. 

9.  Relief  and  aid  to  sick  and  disabled  employees,  by  railroads  and  other  car- 

riers by  land;  conditions  and  extent  thereof;  its  effect  on  relations  of 
employer  and  employee. 
Safety  Appliances  on  Railroads. 

10.  Automatic  couplers,  air-brakes,  and  hand-holds,  on  passenger  and  freight 

cars;  peri^ntage  of  freight  cars  so  equipped;  cost  of  such  safety  appli- 
ances on  old  and  new  cars:  cause  of  delay  by  railroads  in  complying 
with  requirement  of  act  of  Congress  relating  to  safety  appliances  on 
freight  cars. 

11.  Effect  of  increased  use  of  automatic  couplers,  air-brakes,  and  hand-holds 

on  freight  cars  on  number  of  casualties  to  railway  employees. 

12.  Other  methods  and  devices  for  insuring  safety  of  employees  and  passen- 

gers on  railroads. 
aissociations  and  organizations  of  employees  of  railways  and  other 
Carriers  by  Land. 

13.  Their  nature,  purposes,  and  effect;  proportion  of  employees  belonging  to 

them;  extent  of  their  control  of  their  members;  their  effect  on  employees 
who  are  not  members  of  such  organizations. 
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Disputes  and  Differences  Between  Employers  and  Employees. 

14.  Usual  subjects  thereof. 

15.  Strikes,  their  causes;  methods  used  in  conducting  them;  their  effects; 

their  efficacy  as  a  means  of  settling  differences  between  railway  employ- 
ers and  employees. 

16.  "  Boycotts;"  in  what  do  they  differ  from  strikes. 

17.  Conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration,  and  other  methods  of  composing 

differences  between  railway  employers  and  employees;  consideration  of 
State  and  Federal  laws  proviaing  for  conciliation,  mediation,  and 
arbitration. 

18.  State  and  Federal  laws  designed  to  repress  strikes;  judicial  construction 

thereof  and  decisions  thereon;  anti-trust  law  as  affecting  railway  strikes; 
transportation  United  States  mail;  its  effects  on  strikes. 
10.  Compulsory  arbitration;  arguments  for  and  against. 

20.  Use  of  intoxicants  by  railway  employees;  to  what  extent  prohibited  by 

employers;  effect  of  such  prohibition;  observance  thereof. 
Railway  Methods  in  Respect  of  Rates,  New  Bond  Issues,  Increases  of 
Capital  Stock  and  Consolidation   of  Lines,  as  Affectino   Railway 
Employment  and  Railway  Wages. 

21.  Effects  of  rate  wars  and  unrestrained  rate  competition  ux)on  railway 

emplcmnent  and  railway  wages. 

22.  Effect  of  ticket  brokerage  upon  railway  employment  and  railway  wages. 
28.  Effect  of  watering  stock  and  unnecessary  admtions  to  bonded  indebted- 
ness upon  railway  emplo3rment  and  railway  wages. 

24.  Effect  of  railway  consolidations  upon  railway  employment  and  railway 

wages. 

Part  n.— Division  A.— Transportation    by  Land  in  its  Relation  to  the 

Public. 

In  Relation  to  Passenger  Travel. 

25.  Passenger  rates;  differences  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  causes 

and  effects;  local  and  through  rates. 

26.  The  practice  of  giving  passes  and  reduced  rates  of  fare  to  individuals;  to 

whom,  under  what  circumstances,  and  for  what  consideration  are 
passes  and  reduced  rates  so  granted  by  railway  companies;  effect  of 
the  practice  on  railway  receipts;  its  effect  on  the  travelmg  public;  other 
effects  thereof. 

27.  State  laws  prohibiting  State  officials  from  accepting  or  using  i>a8se8; 

reasons  for  such  laws;  what  States  have  enacted  such  laws;  to  what 
extent  are  they  observed. 

28.  Advisability  of  effectually  prohibiting  the  giving  of  such  passes  and 

reduced  passenger  rates  to  anjrone;  of  limiting  the  giving  of  such 
special  privileges  to  railway  officials  and  employees. 
Ticket  Brokerage. 

29.  In  what  the  practice  consists;  mileage  books  and  excursion  tickets;  num- 

ber of  people  engaged  in  the  business;  by  whom  carried  on;  effect  on 
passenger  travel,  interstate  and  intrastate;  to  what  extent  is  it  sup- 
I)orted  or  encouraged  by  railroads,  and  for  what  purpose. 

80.  State  laws  prohibiting  it;  what  States  have  enacted  such  laws. 

81.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  abolition  of  ticket  brokerage  as  now 

conducted. 

Division  B.— Transportation  by.Land  in  its  Relation  to  the  Carriage  of 
Goods  and  Commodities. 

Unjust  Discriminations  and  Undue  Preferences  by  Railroads. 

82.  Against  x)ersons;  against  places;  against  other  railways;  manner  of  mak- 

ing the  same;  reoates,  concessions,  commissions;  lower  relative  rates 
as  Detween  places;  lower  relative  rates  as  between  connecting  railways; 
long  and  short  haul;  its  meaning;  when  higher  rates  for  short  haul 
justified;  when  not  justified;  "  Chicago  Belt  Lines;"  their  operation, 
and  effect  on  rates  of  transportation  through  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  to  the  West;  the  "  Free  Cartage  "  case;  effect  of  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  that  case. 

83.  Effect  of  unjust  discriminations  and  undue  preferences  on  persons,  places, 

and  the  public;  how  they  a^ect  the  producer,  the  midaleman,  and  the 
consumer. 
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Unjust  Discriminations  and  undue  Preferences  by  Railroads— Continued. 

S^.  Rates  on  imx)orts  and  exx)orts  from  and  to  the  seaboard;  in  what  do  they 

differ  from  the  rates  on  domestic  products  and  commodities  from  and 

to  the  seaboard;  if  they  are  less,  for  what  reason,  and  what  is  the  effect 

of  such  difference. 

Unreasonable  and  Excessive  Rates. 

35.  How  determined;  occasions  therefor;  what  is  their  effect  on  places;  on 

the  producer,  middleman,  consimier,  and  the  public;  what  means  is 
there  by  which  they  can  be  prevented. 
Reparation  to  Individuals  for  Damaqe  from  Unjust  Discriminations, 
Undue  Preferences  and  Unreasonable  Rates. 

36.  Is  any  such  remedy  available? 

Through  Freight  Routes  and  Through  Freight  Rates. 

37.  Their  advantage  to  the  public;  how  now  established;  consideration  of 

desirability  of  having  tiiem  established  by  governmental  authority,  in 
cases  in  which  railways  fail  or  are  unwilling  to  do  so. 

38.  Eaualization  of  freight  rates;  necessity  therefor;  consideration  of  advisa- 

bility of   governmental   establishment  of   maximum  and  minimum 
freight  rat«s. 
Publication  of  Freight  Rates. 

39.  Reason  therefor;  manner  in  which  they  are  usually  published;  to  what 

extent  is  such  publication  neglected? 

40.  To  what  extent  are  lower  rates  than  those  published  granted  to  indi- 

viduals? 
Classification  of  Freight. 

41.  Differences  in  classification  by  different  railroads;  causes  thereof. 

42.  English  system  of  classification. 

43.  To  what  extent  is  the  want  of  uniformity  in  freight  classification  a  source 

of  unreasonable  rates  and  unjust  discrimination? 
Joint  Traffic  Associations  and  Pooling  Contracts. 

44.  Their  object,  operation,  and  effect  as  now  conducted. 

45.  Consideration  of  policy  of  legalizing  such  contracts,  subject  to  govern- 

mental approval,  and  subject  to  governmental  power  to  abrogate  them 
on  reasonable  notice. 
Consideration  of  Advisability  of  Requiring  all  Books  and  Accounts  of 
Interstate  Railroads  to  be  Open  at  all  Times  to  Inspection  by  United 
States  Examiners. 
Consideration  of  Advisability  of  Prohibiting  by  Law  the  Increase  of 
Stock  by  Interstate  Railways  without  a  Governmental  Permit  There- 
for, AFTER  Application  and  Hearing. 

46.  Average  cost  per  mile  of  railroads  built  and  equipx>ed  in  the  United 

States;  amount  of  stock  per  mUe  issued  by  railroads  in  the  United 
States;  amount  of  bonds;  value  received  for  same;  total  of  capital; 
actualcost  of  construction;  gross  earnings;  cost  of  ox>eration;  net  earn- 
ings; interest  on  bonds;  dividends  on  stock;  amount  of  earnings  devoted 
to  construction,  equipment,  rei)airs,  and  betterments;  surplus  and  how 
disposed  of. 

47.  Railway  charters  in  various  States. 

48.  Taxation  of  railways  by  States  and  the  United  States. 

49.  E3q)res8  companies,  sleeping-car  companies,  fast-freight  lines,  private  cars 

owned  by  shippers,  bridge  companies,  depot  companies,  transfer  com- 
panies, cartage  allowances,  and  terminal  charges. 
Issuance  by  Federal  Courts  of  Injunctions  Pendente  Lite  which  Suspend 
the  Operation  of  State  or  Federal  Laws  Regulating  Railway  Charges 
or  Restrain  Enforcement  of  Railway  Rates  Prescribed  by  State  or 
Federal  Authority. 

50.  The  Nebraska  Maximum  Freight  Rates  Case. 

51.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  Case. 

52.  "Whether  the  issuance  of  injunctions  pendente  lite  in  this  class  of  cases 

may  not  operate  to  prevent  enforcement  of  any  rate  schedule  prescribed 
by  statue  or  by  administrative  authority. 

53.  The  alleged  contrary  practice  in  regard  to  injunctions  in  Great  Britain. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

54.  Its  present  power  to  establish  and  secure  reasonable  rates  for  transporta- 

tion of  passengers  and  freight  over  interstate  railways:  to  prevent 
excessive  rates,  unjust  discriminations,  and  undue  preferences;  to  estab- 
lish through  routes  and  through  rates;  to  establish  imif  orm  classifica- 
tion of  rates.  • 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission — Continued. 

55.  Its  procedure  in  determining  questions  submitted  to  it;  delay  incident 

thereto;  procedure  in  courts  to  review  its  decisions;  defects  therein  and 
proposed  remedies  therefor. 

56.  English  Railroad  Commission;  English  laws  against  unreasonable  rates, 

unjust  discrimination  and  undue  preferences;  leading  English  court 
decisions  on  these  questions. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  OF  LaND  TRANSPORTATION. 

57.  Ownership  and  operation  of  street-car  and  suburban  railways  by  munici- 

palities; its  advantages  and  objections  thereto. 

58.  Ownership  and  ox)eration  by  the  United  States  of  railroads  engaged  in 

interstate  commerce;  arguments  for  and  against  it. 

59.  Consideration  of  other  methods  of  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads 

proposed  as  beneficial  to  the  public. 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines. 

60.  Cost  i)er  mile  of  constructing  and  operating  such  lines  in  this  country; 

number  of  interstate  lines  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  those 
owned  and  operated  for  their  own  use  by  railways;  their  milea^; 
amount  of  stock  per  mile  issued;  amount  of  bonded  debt  per  mile 
thereof;  consideration  for  such  stock  and  bonds;  total  capital;  gross 
earnings;  net  earnings;  interest  on  bonds;  dividends  on  stock;  annual 
amount  devoted  to  construction,  equipment,  repair,  and  betterments; 
surplus,  how  diBX)osed  of;  charters  of  various  States;  State  taxation  and 
sapervision. 

61.  Schedule  of  rates;  basis  thereof;  rates  for  similar  service  in  Great  Britain 

and  on  the  Continent;  cause  of  excessive  rates  in  this  country  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

62.  Consideration  of  advisability  of  the  United  States  controlling  telegraph 

and  telephone  lines  for  the  use  of  the  public  as  part  of  the  postal  system 
of  the  country. 

Part  III.— Division  A.— Transportation  by  Water, 

In  its  Relation  to  Employees  on  Vessels  Engaged  in  Commerce. 

&S,  Our  navigation  laws  as  affecting  employees  on  vessels  engaged  in  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas;  classes,  manner,  and  terms  or  employment; 
treatment  and  provision  for  comfort  and  health  on  shipboard;  disci- 
pline and  penalties  for  its  breach;  redress  of  grievances  at  home  and 
abroad;  hospitals;  sailor  boarding  houses;  **  crimps  "  and  boarding  mas- 
ters; wages,  reductions,  deductions,  and  forfeitures;  when  performing 
duty  of  stevedores;  desertion,  penalties  therefor;  discharge,  at  home 
and  abroad;  when  vessel  sold  or  wrecked  in  foreign  country;  inspection 
of  American  vessels  at  home  and  abroad;  what  restraint  on  the  over- 
loading of  vessels;  consideration  of  general  condition  of  our  merchant 
sailors  engaged  in  commerce  on  the  liigh'  seas;  abuses  of  and  defects  in 
system  governing  them;  consideration  of  measures  to  correct  them; 
proposed  amendments  to  our  navigation  laws;  foreign  navigation  laws; 
comparison  with  ours. 

64.  In  its  relation  to  employees  in  lake,  river,  and  canal  transx)ortation. 

Division  B. — Transportation  by  Water  in  Relation  to  the  Public. 

Vessels  Engaged  in  Commerce. 

65.  Pi'oportion  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce  as  com- 

pared with  vessels  under  foreign  flags  so  engaged;  **  lines  "  under  our 
nag  engaged  in  foreign  commerce;  "lines"  under  foreign  flags  so 
engaged;  annual  earnings  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  our  foreign 
commerce;  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  therein;  *' tramp"  steamships; 
resi)ects  in  which  they  differ  from  **  liners; "  relative  cost  of  building, 
equipping,  and  running  them;  comparison  of  number  of  tramp  steam- 
ship under  American  flag  engaged  m  our  foreign  commerce  with  those 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Bussia,  Italy,  Holland,  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  Spain. 

66.  Comparison  of  cost  of  building  and  equipping  vessels  for  ocean  commerce 

in  this  country  with  that  of  similar  vessels  in  foreign  countries;  cost  of 
operating  them  as  compared  with  foreign  vessels  of  similar  character; 
comparison  of  wages  of  officers  and  crew  of  American  vessels  with  those 
of  foreign  vessels;  respects  in  which  Americad  shiiwwners  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  foreign  shipowners. 
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Yjessei^  Enqaoed  in  Ck)MMEBCE— Continued. 

67.  Forms  and  characters  of  aid  and  subsidy  to  foreign  vessels;  to  American 

vessels;  r^nm6  of  laws  of  foreign  countries  intended  to  develop  their 
merchant  marine;  registry  laws  of  the  United  States;  their  effect  on 
Upbuilding  and  on  shipowning  in  this  country. 

68.  Laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  relating  to  transportation  of 

passengers  and  freight  on  the  high  seas;  accommodations  for  and  treat- 
ment of  passengers,  cabin  and  steerage;  immigrants,  and  laws  relating 
to  them;  defects  in  such  laws  and  proposed  amendments;  inspection; 
observance  of  our  laws  by  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight;  effect  of  quarantine  and  heaJth  laws  on  our 
ocean  commerce;  vessels  engaged  in  transportation  of  live  stock  on  high 
seas;  laws  and  regulations  relating  thereto. 

69.  Our  coastwise  commerce;  rates  per  mile  for  passengers  and  freight  as 

compared  with  rates  for  similar  service  under  like  conditions  in  coast 
trade  of  other  countries;  competition  between  railway  and  water  trans- 
portation on  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  seaboards;  comparison  of 
rates  coastwise,  where  there  is  railway  comx)etition,  and  rates  foreign 
from  our  seaboard. 

70.  Through  bills  of  lading  and  through  passenger  tickets  to  and  from  the 

interior  of  the  United  States,  from  and  to  foreign  countries  and  domes- 
tic ports;  immig^rant  tickets. 

71.  Our  commerce  on  the  Great  Lakes;  its  tonnage  and  number  of  vessels  as 

compared  with  tonnage  and  number  of  American  vessels  engaged  in 
our  ocean  commerce;  as  compared  with  number  and  tonnage  of  such 
foreini  vessels;  closed  season  on  the  Great  Lakes;  effect  of  tne  closing 
of  lake  navifi^tion  on  rates  of  transportation  between  the  Mississipxn 
Valley  and  the  seaboard;  imx)ortance  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  reason- 
able rates;  efforts  to  control  freight  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes;  methods 
employed  to  that  end. 

72.  Our  nver  commerce;  its  tonnage;  causes  of  decline  thereof;  railway  com- 

petition by  steamboat  and  barge  lines  controlled  by  competing  railways; 
methods  employed  in  such  competition;  cutting  rates  ana  *' freezing 
out "  competmg  steamboat  lines;  ultimate  effect  thereof  on  river  com- 
merce ana  transportation  rates;  consideration  of  the  question  of  public 
I)olicy  involved  m  such  methods  and  of  restraining  legislation. 

73.  Our  canal  commerce;  its  tonnage;  its  decline  and  causes  thereof;  where 

competing  with  railway  transportation  its  influence  on  rates. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  6, 1898. 

TESTIIIOHT  OF  ME.  EDWARD  A.  M08ELET, 

Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  December  6,  1808,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips 
presiding.  Mr.  Edward  A.  Moseley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com 
mission,  testified.  Mr.  Phillips  suggested  that  the  witness  be  guided  by  the 
syllabus  on  transportation  in  giving  ms  testimony. 

Mr.  MofiELEY.  i  desire  to  say  that  I  am  here  in  the  capacity  of  an  American 
citizen,  who  for  many  years  has  paid  a  good  desd  of  attention  to  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employee,  particularly  in  connection  with  railroad  labor. 
I  was  at  one  time  an  officer  in  one  of  the  largest  labor  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try, and  have  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  subject.  Then,  as  the  secretary 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  I  have  been  brought  into  more  or  less 
intimate  connection  with  the  railroads  and  the  relations  wmch  they  bear  to  the 

gublic  and  to  their  employees,  as  well  as  to  each  other.  It  must  be  understood, 
owever,  that  I  do  not  in  any  manner  represent  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  I  am  here  solely  as  a  citizen  whose  whole  heart  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
subject  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  and  the  proper  x)08ition  which 
they  should  occupy  to  each  oUier.  I  therefore  gladly  make  such  suggestions  as 
appear  to  me  ana  which,  I  trust,  will  prove  of  interest  to  this  commission.  In 
doing  so  I  am  happy  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  your  chairman, 
whom  I  have  long  known  as  the  friend  of  those  interests  which  *I  desire  to  con- 
serve so  far  as  1  can. 
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The  first  part  of  your  ** Topical  plan  of  inquiry"  relates  to  the  "  Character  of 
dnties  and  classification  of  employees  of  railroads  and  other  carriers  by  land; 
their  qualifications."  First,  regarding  the  wa^s  of  employees,  I  desire  to  pass 
that  and  come  to  the  question  of  blaclmsting  discharged  employees  and  compul- 
sory performance  of  service  under  mandatory  injunction. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  Which  section?— A.  That  is  Part  I,  Section  I,  "Wages 
of  employees."  I  do  not  now  know  of  any  demand  by  the  employed  that  further 
legislation  be  had  in  regard  to  blacklisting  in  amendment  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands.  It  forbids  blacklisting.  I  allude  to  section  10  of  the  arbitration  act  of 
June  1, 1898. 

After  the  "  Chicago  strike  "  there  was  a  large  number  of  employees  thrown  out 
of  employment  who  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  employment  again.  It  is 
allegea  that  these  men  would  go  to  the  railway  managers  and  ask  for  certificates  of 
good  character  to  enable  them  to  get  employment  elsewhere,  but  that  the  certifi- 
cate obtained  worked  them  harm  rather  than  good,  for  by  a  method  of  writing 
the  certificate  or  by  use  of  certain  watermarks,  or  other  means,  the  paper  or 
apparent  recommendation  proved  to  be  notice  to  the  person  receiving  it  tbat  the 
applicant  was  blacklisted;  that  there  was  a  very  large  amount  of  this  blacklisting 
done  even  where  to  all  outward  appearances  strong  letters  of  recommendation 
had  been  given.  So  much  of  a  wrong  had  this  become  that  when  the  arbitration 
act  was  enacted  by  the  last  Congress,  approved  June  1, 1898,  in  the  tenth  section, 
which  is  next  to  the  last  section,  it  is  positively  forbidden  in  any  way  to  blacklist 
a  man,  and  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to  do  so.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion to  this  law.  It  is  the  act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce 
and  their  employees.    I  will  read  section  10:  ' 

"  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  any  officer,  i^nt, 
or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any  employee,  or  any  x)erson  seek- 
ing employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  organi- 
zation, corx)oration,  association,  or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of 
employment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  ag^st  any  employee  because  of  his 
membership  in  such  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization;  or  who  shall 
require  any  employee,  or  any  person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such 
employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for 
employment,  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  bene- 
ficial purposes  to  release  such  employer  from  legal  liabilities  for  any  personal 
injury,  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the  proportion 
of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund ;  or  who 
shall,  after  having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such 
employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  (quitting  of  an 
employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment, is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  anv  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars." 

Blacklisting,  of  course,  is  one  of  those  evils  which  is  extremely  difficult  to 
meet — ^to  make  any  law  which  is  effective  against  the  practice.  If  a  person  does 
not  wish  to  employ  a  man,  or  wants  to  see  that  someone  else  does  not  employ 
him,  the  methods  of  doing  so  and  preventing  the  applicant  from  gaining  employ- 
ment on  other  railroads  are  easily  found,  and  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  reach  it 
by  effective  legislation.  Congress  has,  however,  put  its  stamp  of  disapproval  on  , 
it  and  made  it  a  misdemeanor,  and  I  do  not  now  know  how  to  strengthen  the  law 
in  this  particular;  still,  I  believe  there  is  a  necessity  for  at  least  making  the 
attempt  to  stamp  out  blacklisting  effectively,  and  I  urge  this  commission  to  fully 
consider  this  subject  with  that  end  in  view. 

"COMPULSORY  PERFORMANCE  OF  SERVICE  UNDER  MANDATORY  INJUNCTION." 

Some  time  ago  an  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  was  charged  with  contempt  and  punished.  Lennon  was  a  loco- 
motive engineer  m  the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  a  member  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers.  The  engineers  of  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  line 
had  gone  out  on  a  strike  and  the  Brotherhood  had  requested  its  members  on  the 
Lake  Shore  not  to  haul  the  Ann  Arbor  cars.  The  Ann  Arbor  got  an  injunction 
against  the  Lake  Shore  and  its  employees,  prohibiting  them  from  refusing  to  haul 
its  cars.  Lennon  refused  to  take  a  car  from  the  Ann  Arbor  road,  though  ordered 
to  do  so.  Judge  Ricks  ordered  his  arrest  and  found  Lennon  guilty  of  violating 
the  injunction  in  refusing  to  haul  such  car,  adjudged  him  to  be  in  contempt,  ana 
fined  him  $50  and  costs,  or  else  remain  in  jail  until  the  fine  should  be  paid,    Len- 
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non  took  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpns,  which  was  denied.  He  then  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Ooort  of  the  United  States,  which  dismissed  the  appeal,  holding  that  it 
had  no  appellate  inrisdiction  in  the  case.  Then  he  went  to  the  circnit  court  of 
appeals,  which  affirmed  the  decree  of  the  circnit  court,  wherefrom  he  obtained  a 
wnt  of  certiorari  from  the  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  axipeals.  Lennon  staid  in  jail  for  some  time,  but  finally  paid  his 
fine.  Such  *'  proceedings  for  contempt "  ought  to  be  fairly  looked  into,  whether 
the  road  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  or  not,  as  the  question  is  one  in  which  the 
railroad  brotherhoods  of  the  country  are  to-day  very  much  interested.  Such 
employees  should  not  be  punished  for  contempt  for  acts  done  outside  of  the  pur- 
view of  the  court.  This  matter  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extreme  that  in  a  case 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  the  judge  of  the  court  enjoined  Mr.  Arthur, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  locomotive  engineers;  Mr.  Sargent,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  firemen;  Mr.  Clark,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  conductors;  Mr. 
WOMnson,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  trainmen;  Mr.  Ramsey,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  telegraphers,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Switch- 
men's Mutual  Aid  Association — all  heads  of  their  various  brotherhoods  and  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away— from  in  an3r  way  consulting  with  the  members  of  their 
brotherhoods  in  regard  to  the  question  of  wages,  or  the  hours  of  labor,  or  in  regsurd 
to  any  question  which  was  then  in  dispute. 

In  this  connection  I  will  read  a  memorandum  which  I  have  upon  injunctions  to 
restrain  strikes,  boycotts,  and  conspiracies  against  interstate  commerce. 

"INJUNCTIONS    TO    BESTRAIN    STRIKES,    BOYCOTTS,  AND     CONSPIRACIES     AGAINST 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE. 

"  Strikers  refusing  to  work,  and  intimidating  employees  by  threats  or  menaces 
to  prevent  them  from  continuing  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  or  employ- 
ment, will  be  enjoined.  (Lake  Erie  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Bailey,  61  F.  R.,  494;  Wick 
China  Co.  v.  Brown,  164  Pa.,  449;  McCandless  v.  O'Brien,  21  Pitts.  L.  J.N.S.,  435; 
Perkins  V. Rogg, 28  Ohio L.  J., 32;  Murdock  t?.  Walker,  152  Pa., 695;  Coeur  d'Alene 
Consol.  Min.  Oo.  v. Miners'  Union,  etc.,  51  F.R.,260.) 

**  Where  the  request  to  quit  was  accompanied  bv  the  intimation  that  there  will 
be  bloodshed  and  riot,  an  mjunction  was  allowed.  (N.  Y.,  L.  S.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v, 
Wenger,  17  Week.  L.  Bull.,  306.) 

''Interference  with  business  by  preventing  the  emplo^ent  of  sailors  for  a 
steamship  owned  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain  will  be  enjoined  on  the  ground  of 
preventing  multiplicity  of  suits  and  inadequacv  of  remedy  at  law;  but  it  can  not 
be  granted  under  the  antitrust  law  in  a  suit  Drought  by  any  party  except  the 
United  States  Government.     ( Blindell  v.  Hagan,  54  P.  R. ,  40;  56  F.  R. ,  696. ) 

'*  An  injunction  was  granted  against  displajong  banners  in  front  of  plaintiff's 
premises  calculated  to  injure  his  business  and  to  deter  workmen  from  entering 
ids  employ.     (Sherry  v.  Ferkins,  147  Mass. ,  212. ) 

'*  An  injunction  was  granted  against  members  of  a  labor  imion  who  boycotted 
plaintiffs  because  they  refused  to  reinstate  discharged  employees.  (Brace  Bros. 
V.  Evans,  5  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  Rep.,  168.) 

"  A  boycott  against  a  newspaper  for  publishing  '  patent  insides,'  which  reduced 
wages,  was  enjomed.     (Ban*  v.  £ssex  l^ades  Council  (N.  J. ) ,  30  Atl.  Rep. ,  881. ) 

'*  A  boycott  against  a  printing  office  for  refusal  to  unionize  the  same  and  pay 
laborers  imion  prices,  was  enjoined.     (Casey  v.  Cinn.  Typ.  Union,  45  F.  R. ,  135. } 

*'A  court  of  chancery  can  enjoin  false  publications  tending  to  injure  trade. 
(Collard  v.  MarshaU  (1892),  1  Ch.,  571.) 

"  Printing  and  publishing  placards  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  workmen, 
as  a  part  of  a  scheme  to  prevent  work  and  destroy  the  value  of  plaintiff's  prop- 
erty, was  enjoined.    (Springhead  Spinning  Co.  v.  Riley,  L.  R.  6  £q.,  551.) 

**An  association  devoting  funds  to  supx)ort  striking  workmen  was  enjoined 
from  misappropriating  such  funds.  (Warburton  v,  Huddersfield  Ind.  Soc.  (1892) , 
IQ.  B.,213.) 

**  An  injimction  against  libelous  circulars  denouncing  plaintiff's  workmen  as 
"scabs"  will  not  be  granted  where  it  is  not  shown  by  the  evidence  whether 
employees  were  compelled  to  leave  through  moral  suasion  or  by  intimidation,  or 
whether  alienated  customers  derived  their  information  from  the  circulars  or  from 
other  sources.    (Richter  v.  Journeyman  Tailors'  Union,  24  Ohio  L.  J.,  189.) 

"A  court  of  equity  will  prevent  a  combination  to  interfere  with  or  injure 
plaintiff's  business  by  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  menace  of  harm  or  vio- 
lence.    (Sweeny  r.  Torrence,  11  Pa.  Co.  Ct.  Rep.,  497.) 

"  Peaceable  persuasion  of  employees  to  quit,  and  paying  their  expenses,  and 
posting  in  the  union  labor  halls  the  names  of  contributors  to  the  funds,  was  not 
enjoined.     (Rogers  v,  Evarts,  17  N.  Y.  Supp.,  264.) 
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"  If  there  is  no  irreparable  injory  and  the  strike  is  over,  the  dissension  of  the 
trial  court  in  refusing  to  grant  perpetual  injunction  will  not  be  reviewed.  (Rey- 
nolds V.  Everett,  67  Hnn.,  2H;  144  N.  Y.,  189.) 

"  Where  plaintiff's  hands  were  enticed  awav,  but  no  coercion  is  shown  to  be 
committed  or  intended,  an  injunction  was  refused.  (Johnston  Harvester  Co.  v, 
Meinhardt,  9  Abb.  N.  C,  893;  24  Hun.,  489.) 

"Equity  will  not  enjoin  a  blacklisting  of  employees.  (Worthington  v.  War- 
ing, 157  Mass.,  421.) 

'*  Indictment  under  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  sections  5399,  5440,  making 
it  criminal  to  obstruct  justice  in  the  Federal  courts  or  to  conspire  to  do  so,  not 
alleging  that  the  defendants  conspired  to  violate  the  injunction  of  the  court 
which  had  been  issued  or  to  interfere  with  its  proceeding's  and  not  alleging  notice 
to  the  defendants  of  the  pendency  of  proceedings  or  issue  of  injunction,  was 
invalid,  although  it  alleged  a  conspiracy  to  intimidate  employers  to  discharge 
the  employees.     (Pettibone  v.  U.  S.,  148  U.  S.,  197.) 

''An  m junction  was  refused  to  prevent  persecution  of  plaintiff *s  companv  by 
strikes^  boycotts,  or  violence,  or  intimidation,  as  no  threat  to  do  any  unlawful  act 
was  shown.     (Mayer  v.  Journeyman  S.  C.  Ass'n. ,  47  N.  J.  Eq. ,  519. ) 

"A  conspiracy  to  destroy  or  mjure  the  business  of  another,  or  doin^  violence 
to  his  property  or  property  rights,  where  the  injury  is  threatened  and  mmiinent 
and  will  become  irreparable  to  the  suitoi*,  or  intimidation  of  workmen,  will  be 
enjoined;  but  in  this  case  an  injunction  was  refused  because  the  x>etition  did  not 
show  that  the  damages  would  be  irreparable,  and  failed  to  connect  the  defendants 
directly  with  the  damages  shown.  (Longshore  Pr.  and  Pub.  Co.  v,  Howell,  26 
Oreg.,  527;  28  L.  B.  A.,  ^,  the  notes  to  which  make  up  most  of  this  brief.) 

''Under  the  interstate  commerce  act,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  of  persons 
to  hinder,  obstruct,  or  interfere  with  the  business  or  management  of  any  inter- 
state railroad  company  by  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  violence  against  such 
railroad  companies  or  their  en^loyees  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  will  be 
enjoined.  (Sou.  Cal.  R.  Co.t?.  Rutherford,  62 F.  R.,  796;  U.S.  t?. Workingmen's 
Amal.  Ck>uncil,  54  F.  B. ,  994;  67  F.  R. ,  85;  U.  S.  V.  Elliott,  62  F.  B. ,  801 ;  U.  S.  V.  Agler , 
62F.R.,824;  C.C.andQ.R.Co.v.C.C.R.andN.R.Co.,34F.R.,481;  Toledo  A.  A. 
and  N. M. R.  Co.  v,  Penn.  Co., 54  F.  B., 730, 746;  Farmers'  Loan  and  T.  Co.  v.  N.  P. 
R.Ck).,60F.B.,803;  U.S.i;.Debs,64F.B.,724;  158  U.S., 564.) 

"  Under  the  antitrust  act,  a  conspiracy  and  combination  to  hinder  the  operation 
of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  will  be  enjoined.  (U.  S.  v,  Elliott, 
supra;  U.  S.  v.  Agler,  supra. ) 

''Prior  to  the  United  States  antitrust  act,  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 
States  had  not  equitable  jurisdiction  to  prevent  such  actd.  (U.  S.  v.  Agler,  supra, 
but  see  U.  S.  v.  Debs,  supra. ) 

"Arthur's  disclaimer  of  knowledge  of  a  prior  injunction  against  the  railroads 
and  their  employees  was  held  immaterial  to  the  question  of  the  injunction  against 
him.     (Toledo,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  B.  Co.  v,  Penn.  Co.,  54  F.  B.,  730.) 

"  Employees  will  be  restrained  from  enforcing  rules  of  their  labor  union  which 
injure  tne  company  or  the  public,  and  they  need  not  be  made  parties  defendant. 
(Toledo,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  B.  Co.  v.  Penn.  Co.,  54  F.  B.,  746;  ex  parte  Lennon, 
64F.  B.,320;  150  U.  S.,  393.) 

"  In  the  Debs  Case,  supra,  an  injunction  was  granted  against  the  ofi&cers  of  the 
A.  B.  U. ,  and  all  persons  combining  with  them,  to  desist  and  refrain  from  hinder- 
ing, olwtructing,  or  stopping  any  of  the  business  of  certain  railroads  as  common 
carriers  of  passengers,  ireight,  or  mails,  and  from  entering  the  premises  of  said 
roads  for  any  of  said  purposes,  and  from  comi>elling  or  inducing,  or  attempting 
to  compel  or  induce  by  tmreats,  intimidation,  persuasive  force,  or  violence,  any  (S 
the  employees  to  refuse  or  fail  to  x>erform  any  of  their  duties  as  employees  on  any 
of  the  roads  eng[aged  in  interstate  commerce  or  carrying  mails;  and  from  com- 
pelling or  inducing,  or  attempting  to  compel  or  induce  by  threats,  intimidation, 
force,  or  violence  any  of  said  employees  to  leave  the  service,  and  from  preventing 
any  person  by  such  means  from  entering  the  service,  and  from  doins  any  act  in 
furtherance  of  any  conspiracy  or  combmation  to  restrain  the  railroad  com^nies 
or  receivers  in  the  control  of  the  same,  and  from  ordering,  directing,  aiding, 
assisting,  or  abetting  any  x>erson  to  commit  any  of  said  acts.  Interference  by 
intimidation  or  force  with  receivers  in  the  management  of  a  railroad  preventing 
employees  from  working  is  a  contempt  of  court,  and  the  order  appointing  a 
receiver  in  effect  prohibits  any  disturbance  of  possession.  (Secor  v,  Toledo,  P. 
and  W.  B.  Ck).,  7  Biss.,  513;  King  v.  Ohio  and  M^  R.  Co.,  7  Biss.,  529;  Thomas  v. 
C,  N.  O.  and  T.  P.  B.  Co.,  62  F.  B.,  808.) 

"The  order  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  preventing  the  hand- 
ling of  freight  of  certain  roads  was  contrary  to  the  interstate  conmierce  act. 
(Waterhouse  v.  Comer,  55  F.  B.,  149.) 
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**  The  United  States  anti-trost  law  does  not  apply  to  all  attempts  to  restrain 
commerce  between  the  States  by  strikes  and  boycotts,  bnt  applies  to  monopolies. 
(XJ.  S.  t?.  Patterson,  55  F.  R.,  «05.) 

''Any  interference  with  the  possession  of  receivers  by  attempts  to  control  the 
manafi^ement,  or  cripple  the  property,  or  hinder  or  obstmct  its  operation,  or  intimi- 
date the  employees  or  x)er8ons  desirons  of  obtaining  snch  employment;  or  any  acts 
of  violence  directed  against  snch  receiver  or  the  prox>erty  or  employees,  in  pur- 
snance  of  a  conspiracy  to  cripple  the  operation  of  the  business  mtrusted  to  the 
receiver,  is  a  contempt  of  the  court  appointing  him  and  will  render  the  parties 
liable.  (Re  Higgins,  27  F.  R.,  443;  Frank  v.  Denver  and  R.  G.  R.  Co.,  28  F.  R., 
757;  U.  S.  V.  Kane,  23  F.  R.,  748;  Arthur  v.  Cakes,  68  F.  R.,310;  Secor  v.  Tol.,P. 
and  W.  R.  Co.,  7  Biss.,  518;  Eiog  v,  O.  and  H.  R.  Co.,  7  Biss.,  529;  Waterhouse  v. 
Conner,  55  F.R.,  149.) 

''A  request  to  engineers  of  a  railroad  not  to  act  without  the  consent  of  the 
strikers  was  a  threat  and  intimidation.    (Re  Doolittle,  23  F.  R.,  544.) 

*'A  receiver  of  a  railroad  is  not  bound  by  an  agreement,  made  before  his 
appointment,  between  the  railroad  comx)any  and  its  employees,  whereby  the  lat- 
ter are  not  to  be  dischai^ed  except  for  cause,  to  be  deteimined  by  arbitrators. 
(In  re  Seattle,  L.  S.  and  fi.  Ry.  Co.,  61  F.  R.,  541.) 

"An  injunction  to  prevent  discharge  because  member  of  labor  organization 
was  denied.     (Piatt  v.  Phila.  and  R.  R.  R.  CJo.,  65  F.  R.,  660.) 

"A  boycott  by  the  members  of  trades  unions  or  assemblies  (which  term,  in  law, 
implies  a  combmation  to  inaugurate  and  maintain  a  general  proscription  of  arti- 
cles manufactured  by  the  party  a^^ainst  whom  it  is  directed)  is  unlawful,  and 
may  be  enjoined  by  a  court  of  eqmty.  (Oxley  Stove  Co.  v.  Coopers'  Int.  Union 
of  N.  A.,  72  F.  R.,  695t  Hopkins  v.  Oxley  Stove  Co.  (same  case  on  appeal),  83  F. 
B.,912.) 

"A  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  loading  or  unloading  of  a  vessel,  except  by  such 
labor  as  may  be  acceptable  to  defendants,  may  be  enjoined,  thou^  no  i)articular 
overt  act  against  that  particular  vessel  is  alleged  or  proved.  (Elder  v.  White- 
aides,  72  F.  B.,  724.) 

"An  iniunction  wUl  be  granted  where  members  of  labor  organizations  conspire 
unlawfuUy  to  interfere  with  the  management  of  the  business  of  a  corporation,  and 
to  compel  the  adoption  of  a  particular  scale  of  wages,  by  congregatms  riotously 
and  in  large  numbers  at  and  near  the  works  of  the  corporations  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  persons,  not  members  of  said  organizations,  from  entering  the 
employ  of  the  corporation  or  remaining  therein,  by  intimidation,  consisting  in 
physical  force  or  injury,  actual  or  threatened,  to  person  or  property.  The  juris- 
diction  of  equity  is  not  ousted  because  the  acts  complained  of  may  also  be  the 
subject  of  indictment.  (Consolidated  Steel  and  W.  Co.  v.  Murray,  80  F.  R.,811; 
Mackall  v.  Ratchford,  82  F..R.,  41. 

*  ^ A  notice  to  the  foreman  of  the  shops  of  a  raUroad,  requesting  him  to  stay  away 
from  work  until  the  strike  was  settled,  *  But  in  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an 
intimidation,'  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  strikinfl;  employees,  is 
a  threat  and  renders  him  guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  (Re  Wabash  K.  (Do.,  24 
F.B.,217;  U.S.t7.Berry,24F.R.,780.) 

"An  injunction  can  not  make  men  continue  in  the  service,  and  an  injunction 
against  interference  with  the  employees  of  a  receiver  can  not  make  it  any  more  of 
a  contempt,  as  the  law  itself  imposes  an  injunction,  and  injurious  effects  are  caused 
by  injunctions,  creating  the  belief  that  it  is  not  an  offense  to  interfere  if  no 
injunction  was  issued.     (Ames  v.  Union  Pac.  R.  Co. ,  62  F.  R. ,  7. ) 

"  The  marshal,  without  warrant,  properly  arrested  a  person  interfering  with  the 
mana^^ement  of  a  railroad  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  by  attempting  to  induce  men 
to  quit  work,  but  as  the  prisoner  was  held  in  custody  for  a  month  without  exam- 
ination, he  was  released  on  habeas  corpus.  In  this  case  there  was  an  order  of 
court  directing  the  marshal  to  attack  aU  persons  interfering  with  the  possession 
of  the  receiver.     (Re  Acker,  66  F.  R. ,  290. ) 

"  Telegraphers  were  enjoined  from  interference  with  property,  operations,  or 
employees  of  the  receiver,  and  rules  were  issued  a^nst  persons  interfering. 
(Telegn*aphers  v,  Ck>mer,  unreported,  but  referred  to  m  Waterhouse  v.  Comer,  55 
F.R.,149.) 

"  Where  the  receiver  refused  an  interchange  of  freight  on  account  of  a  boycott 
by  Brotherhood  of  Engineers,  but  rescinded  ms  order  or  disclaimed  all  connection 
with  the  chief  of  the  brotherhood,  the  petition  for  injunction  was  allowed  to 
remain  on  file  for  future  action,  if  necessary.  (Beers  v.  Wabash,  St.  L.  and  P.  R. 
Co.,84F.  R.,244.) 

"On  December  13,  1893,  Judge  Jenkins,  of  the  United  States  circuit  court, 
issued  an  injunction  in  the  case  of  F.  L.  and  T.  Co.  v.  N.  P.  R.  Co.,  supra, 
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restraining  the  employees  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  abont  12,000  in  ntun- 
•her,  from  *  combining  and  conspiring  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service 
of  the  receivers,  with  the  object  and  intent  of  crippling  the  property  in  their  cus- 
tody or  embarrassing  the  operation  of  the  railroad,  and  from  so  quitting  the  serv- 
ice of  said  receivers,  with  or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  property  or  prevent 
or  hinder  the  ox)eration  of  said  railroad.'  A  second  wnt  of  injunction  was  issued 
December  22,  1898,  containing  in  addition  a  clause  enjoining  all  persons  from 
'ordering,  recommending,  approving,  or  advising  oilers  to  quit  the  service  of  the 
receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Companv  on  January  1, 1894,  or  at  any 
other  time.'  On  mature  consideration,  however,  this  extraormnary  clause  was 
withdrawn  on  petition  of  the  principal  labor  or^nizations  among  the  employees. 
The  court,  however^  refused  to  modify  the  original  injunction  forbidding  the 
employees  from  quitting  the  service  of  the  receivers.  An  appeal  was  conse- 
quently carried  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  which,  October  1, 
1894,  overruled  the  court  below  on  the  ground  that  an  equity  court  should  not 
intervene  to  compel  the  effective  performance  of  a  contract.  (See  Arthur  v, 
Oakes,  63  F.  B.,  310.)  Said  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  in  that  decision:  '  It  would  be  an 
invasion  of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for  or  to  remain  in  the 
personal  service  of  another.  One  who  is  placed  under  such  constraint  is  in  a 
condition  of  involuntary  servitude,  a  condition  which  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  declares  shall  not  exist  within  the  United  States  or  in  any  place  subject  to 
ti^eir  jurisdiction.  ♦  *  *  In  the  absence  of  legislation  to  the  contrary,  the 
right  of  one  in  the  service  of  a  quasi  public  corporation  to  withdraw  therefrom  at 
such  time  as  he  sees  fit,  and  the  right  of  the  managers  of  such  a  corporation  to 
discharge  an  employee  from  service  whenever  they  see  fit,  must  be  deemed  so  far 
absolute  that  no  court  of  equity  will  compel  him,  against  his  will,  to  remain  in 
such  service  or  actually  perform  the  personal  acts  required  in  such  emplovments, 
or  compel  such  managers,  against  their  wUl,  to  keep  a  particular  emplo^ree  in 
their  service.'  '  Whether  organized  labor  has  just  grounds  to  declare  a  stnke  or 
boycott  is  not  a  judicial  question,'  said  Judge  Caldwell  in  his  able  dissenting 
opinion  in  the  Oxley  Stove  Company  Case,  supra.  *  These  are  labor's  only 
weax)ons,  and  they  are  lawful  and  legitimate  weapons;  and  so  long  as  in  their 
use  there  is  no  force  or  threats  or  violence,  or  trespass  upon  persons  or  property, 
their  use  can  not  be  restrained.  Laborers  are  not  wards  of  chancery.  A  court 
of  chancery  has  no  more  authority  to  interfere  with  labor  organizations  in  the 
conduct  of  their  business  than  it  has  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  corporations 
and  trusts  and  other  combinations  of  capital  in  the  conduct  of  their  business;  and 
in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  a  boycott,  as  long  as  each  side  is  orderly  and  x)eaceful, 
they  must  be  permitted  to  terminate  their  struggle  in  their  own  way,  without 
extending  to  one  party  the  adventitious  aid  of  an  injunction."* 

I  know  of  nothmg  more  exasx>erating  to  the  wage  worker  than  the  apparent 
arbitrary  action  of  the  courts  in  the  issuance  of  mandatory  injunctions  in  this 
class  of  cases  and  subsequent  proceedings  for  contempt. 

This  use  of  the  injunction  nils  many  of  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  country  with  great  alarm.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  surprise 
to  Englishmen  to  observe  the  way  in  which  the  power  of  the  court  is  strained  in 
this  respect.  An  injunction  is  never  issued  there  without  the  greatest  delibera- 
tion. In  this  country  it  seems  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  particularly  whenever  an 
employer  desires  to  get  the  influence  of  the  court  thrown  into  the  scale  in  his 
favor  when  a  dispute  between  himself  and  his  workmen  arises.  Whatever  war- 
rant there  may  be  for  the  Federal  courts  to  interfere  in  disputes  between  the 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees,  it  is  straining  power 
for  the  Federal  judges  to  interfere  in  those  disputes  which  are  simply  between 
those  engaged  in  ordmar^  industrial  pursuits  and  their  employees.  It  is  bring- 
ing the  Federal  judiciary  into  disrepute,  and  if  something  is  not  done  to  curb  this 
unjustifiable  act  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Federal  judges  it  will  surely  bring 
disaster  to  our  institutions. 

In  the  first  place,  a  railroad  employer  or  manager,  anticipating  a  difficulty 
which  is  apparently  about  to  take  place,  rushes  to  a  friendly  court.  I  want  to 
state  just  for  a  moment  in  regard  to  this  Lennon  case.  It  is  stated  that  the  judge 
in  this  case  was  at  his  home  in  Cleveland  and  was  summoned  by  telegraph;  was 
rushed  through  in  the  special  car  of  the  corporation  to  Toledo;  went  to  the 
offices  of  the  raHroad  company,  where  the  railroad  officials  presented  their  side  of 
the  case  to  him  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  railroad  corporation,  and  where 
also  he  issued  the  injunction,  and  the  first  knowledge  that  the  men  had  of  the  action 
was  when  the  injunction  was  served  on  them.  They  had  no  opportunity — ^there 
was  no  chance  for  them  to  say  a  word,  and  there  was  no  chance  for  them  to 
explain  to  the  court.  The  court  took  the  one  side  at  once  and  threw  its  whole 
innuence  to  the  railroad. 
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This  commission  will  give  the  railroad  employees,  through  their  representa- 
iiyes,  an  opportunity  to  h&  heard,  and  they  wul  convince  you  that  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  needs  the  most  careful  consideration  on  your  part.  This  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  every  wage  worker  in  the  country.  Their  representatives  will 
fairly  present  this  question  to  vou.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  prohibiting  courts 
of  the  United  States  from  enforcingj  the  specific  performance  of  contracts  for 
personal  service  by  writs  of  injunction.  The  following  bill  to  to  this  effect  has 
been  suggested: 

"A  BIT  J I  to  prohibit  cotirts  of  the  United  States  from  enforcing  the  speciflc  i)erfGrmance  of 
contracts  for  -penanal  service  by  writs  of  injunction  or  other  leg^  proceedings. 

"Sbction  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tJie 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembledy  That  no  jud^  of  any  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  enforce  or  attempt  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of 
any  labor  contract,  or  contract  expressed  or  implied,  for  continuous  personal  serv- 
ice by  the  writ  of  injunction  or  any  other  legal  process  whatever:  Provided, 
That  the  right  of  action  at  common  law  for  damages  for  breach  of  such  contracts 
is  not  hereby  abridged." 

Though  smce  the  passage  of  the  arbritration  bill  of  June,  1898,  I  seriously 
doubt  if  any  Federal  judge  will  ever  undertake  again  to  force  men  against  their 
will  by  injunction. 

I  do  not  come  here— neither  will  the  railroad  employees  through  their  repre- 
sentatives come  here— and  say  that  there  are  not  circumstances  under  which  a 
railroad  employee  is  just  as  much  bound  to  continue  his  employment  as  is  a  pilot 
on  board  ship  in  a  dangerous  sea  way.  A  railway  engineer  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  of  his  employment  has  no  business  to  leave  a  train  load  of  x>assengers  out 
on  a  prairie.  A  freight  engineer  has  no  right  to  leave  his  train  in  a  position 
where  it  endangers  the  lives  of  others.  There  is  right  and  reason  in  all  things.- 
The  railway  employee  recognizes  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  is  performinfl^  a  pub- 
lic service,  and  to  that  extent  he  is  a  public  servant;  that  the  railroaa  is  per- 
forming  a  public  service  and  he,  as  a  servant  of  the  railroad,  owes  a  duty  to  the 
pnblic  whicn  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  industrial  pursuits  do  not.  The  man 
engaged  in  the  cotton  factory,  the  man  engaged  in  any  ordinary  vocation,  can 
leave  his  employment  at  any  time,  at  any  hour,  and  in  any  way,  and  the  public 
can  not  properly  question  his  right  to  do  that;  but  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  and 
the  railroad  employee  the  great  overpowering  third  party,  the  public,  has  certain 
rights,  and  the  railway  employees  recognize  those  rights.  In  that  respect  I  think 
they  differ  from  other  organizations  or  employments.  They  stand  on  a  different 
plane,  occupy  a  different  relation  to  the  public;  and  as  the  general  public  has  a 
right  to  demand  from  them  certain  service,  they  must  have  equal  right  to  demand 
and  expect  from  Congress  such  measures  of  protection  as  are  warranted.  If  not 
provided  for  by  the  National  Government  they  are  practically  without  such  pro- 
tection. Questions  concerning  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  industrial  pursuits 
are  largely  matters  for  the  several  States  to  deal  with. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  Boval  Commission 
on  Labor,  whose  investigations  began  May  1, 1891,  and  whose  nnal  report  was 
submitted  June,  1804,  in  two  volumes,  the  majority  report  sijopied  by  nineteen  and 
the  minority  by  four  commissioners.  Their  work  is  comprised  in  65  blue  books, 
25  being  taken  up  with  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  In  addition  to  these  reports, 
the  blue  book  contains  separate  statements  of  the  individual  views  of  certain 
members  of  the  commission  of  much  interest  and  value. 

I  will  read  the  propositions  stated  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  in  the  minority 
report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Labor: 

**  Let  us  apply  these  principles  (previously  considered  by  Sir  Frederick  in  his 
minority  report)  to  some  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  trade  disputes.  I  submit  the 
following  propositionB  as  being  fairly  deducible: 

''  (1 )  IsTeither  an  arrangement  for  a  strike,  immediate  or  contingent,  among  work- 
men in  any  trade,  nor  an  agreement  for  a  lockout  among  masters,  is  an  enforceable 
contract;  out  neither  is  in  itself  punishable  or  wrongful. 

**(2)  A  strike  (or  lockout)  begun  without  breach  of  any  existing  contract  does 
not  necessarily  involve  any  wrongful  act. 

'*(3)  But  if  a  strike  is  oegun  by  stopping  work  in  breach  of  an  existing  con- 
tract, the  emplojrer  probably  has  a  right  of  action  against  the  promoters  of  a 
strike  for  procuring  that  breach  of  contract.  A  workman  would  have  the  same 
right  against  anjone  who  procured  his  employer  to  dismiss  him  in  breach  of 
existing  terms,  either  individually  or  by  way  of  general  lockout.  And  generally 
whatever  can  be  said  of  a  workman^s  freedom  to  choose  his  employer  may  be  said 
of  an  employer's  freedom  to  choose  his  workmen. 
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"(4)  Individual  workmen  axe  free  to  renew  or  not  to  renew  their  contracts,  or 
to  enter  or  not  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other  epiployers,  as  they  think  fit. 
And  aU  ^rsons  are  free,  if  the^r  think  fit,  to  lay  before  workmen,  incUvidiudly 
or  collectively,  facts  and  reasons  in  favor  of  their  doing  or  not  doing  any  of  these 
things.  The  like  as  to  customers  resorting  or  not  resorting  to  any  particular 
place  of  business  or  dealing  with  any  individual  trader. 

"(5)  But  no  one  is  free  to  deprive  an  employer  of  his  workman's  services,  or  of 
the  custom  of  those  who  may  deal  with  him,  by  violence  or  unlawful  interference 
of  any  kind  with  person  or  property,  nor  by  threats  thereof.  Any  such  act  is  a 
trespass  against  the  employer  as  well  as  against  the  workman  or  customer  intuni- 
dated.  And  the  rule  seems  to  extend  to  threats  of  doing  harm  by  means  of  a 
breach  of  contract  or  other  definite  civil  wrong. 

''(6)  An  agreement  not  to  work  with  or  not  to  employ  any  particular  class  of 
persons  (as  a  rule  of  a  trades  union  not  to  work  with  nonumon  men,  or  of  an 
association  of  masters  not  to  employ  members  of  a  particular  union)  is  probably 
*  in  restraint  of  trade  *  and  not  enforceable,  but  not  wrongful. 

''(7)  Any  of  the  acts  above  mentioned  which  is  not  wrongful  in  itself  does  not 
become  wrongful. 

*'  (a)  Merely  because  done  by  a  number  of  persons  acting  in  concert;  or 

"(&)  Merely  because  those  persons  give  notice  to  an  employer  or  other  person 
concerned  of  their  intention  to  do  such  acts. 

"  It  seems,  therefore,  that  an  employer  has  not  any  civil  right  of  action  against, 
e.  g.,  the  officers  oi  a  trade  union  who  threaten  him  with  a  strike  of  union  hands 
(not  involving  violence  or  breach  of  contract) ,  if  he  continues  to  employ  nonunion 
men  in  general,  or  particular  men  objected  to  by  the  imion. 

"(8)  It  is  not  that  interference  with  a  man's  business  by  persons  having  no 
definite  interest  of  their  own  to  serve  thereby  (for  example,  an  agreement  not  to 
deal  with  a  certain  trader  at  all,  or  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so)  might  not 
be  held  to  be  without  just  cause  or  excuse,  and  therefore  an  actionable  wrong, 
even  if  it  did  not  involve  the  committing,  procuring,  or  threatening  of  any 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  breach  of  contract,  or  other  specific  wrongful  act. 

"If  anyone  thinks  that  the  law  laid  down  by  the  House  of  Lords  does  not 
sufficiently  protect  individual  freedom  of  action,  he  may  partly  console  himself 
reflecting  on  the  obvious  fact  that,  whatever  the  law  may  be,  there  will  still  be 
a  thousand  ways  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  process  in  which  a  majority  in  any 
trade  or  society  can  make  it  unpleasant  for  the  minority  to  differ  with  them. 
Ultimately  the  rights  of  minorities  can  be  secured  only  by  securing  general 
resi)ect  for  every  citizen's  lawful  freedom  of  action  and  discussion;  and  this 
must  be  the  work  of  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  not  of  legal  definitions;  judg- 
ments and  statutes,  which  embody,  or  ought  to  embody,  the  best  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  nation  may  do  something  to  guide  and  form  public  opinion; 
they  can  not  take  its  place. 

"  I  am  not  aware  of  any  existing  legislation  which,  with  regard  to  civil  liability, 
could  be  held  to  affect  the  results  of  common-law  principles. 

"  This  statement  concludes  nothing  as  to  the  criminal  law.  Many  civil  wrongs 
^including  some  of  those  above  mentioned)  are  certainly  not  criminal  offenses. 
On  the  other  hand,  acts  which  are  not  a  civil  wrong  to  any  definite  x>erson  may 
be  deemed  so  contrary  to  the  public  welfare  that  they  are  made  a  punishable 
offense.  *  There  are  some  forms  of  injury,'  both  civil  and  criminal,  *  which  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  combination  of  many  persons.' 

**  Things  which  are  harmless  or  trifling  when  done  by  one  or  by  a  few  may  be 
a  nuisance,  or  a  danger  to  the  public  peace,  and  therefore  criminal,  when  done 
and  repeated  by  the  multitude." 

Sir  Frederick,  after  making  the  foregoing  summary  of  principles  as  related  to 
the  civil  law,  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  criminal  law  upon  cases 
of  strikes,  lockouts,  etc.     (See  Id. ,  pp.  160, 161 . ) 

These  reiwrts,  majority  and  minority,  1894,  of  above  commission  are  most 
valuable,  and  should  be  in  the  library  of  this  commission. 

A  very  condensed  epitome  of  some  240  pages,  called  the  Labor  Question,  was 
printed  shortly  after  tbe  report  in  1894  by  T.  G.  Spyers,  precis  or  special  writer 
to  the  commission,  covering  their  three  years  of  investigation  and  summarizing 
the  results.  I  also  submit  for  your  consideration  some  extracts  from  this  epitome, 
with  minutes  of  observation  made  in  reading  his  very  interesting  summary  of 
that  important  investigation. 

TRADE  UNIONISM  AS  RELATED  TO  AND  CONNECTED  WITH  SOCIALISM. 

Socialism  may  be  defined  as  the  blending  of  x)olitical  and  industrial  functions. 
It  contemplates  the  state  becoming  the  sole  landlord,  the  sole  capitalist,  and  the 
sole  employer  of  labor.    It  derives  its  strength  from  the  political  enfranchisement 
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of  the  industrial  class,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  directing  the  action  of  the  state 
to  the  solulion  of  industrial  problems. 

Another  force  and  influence  connect^  with  trade  unionism  is  cooperation,  or 
the  association  of  workmen  to  become  their  own  employers.  Its  success  m&j  be 
said  to  hare  originated  with  the  establishment  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneer  Society, 
in  1844.  It  now  embraces  no  fewer  than  1 ,624  societies,  which  have  an  aggregate 
capital  of  over  £16,000,000,  and  do  a  trade  of  about  £50,000,000  a  year,  at  a  net 
profit  of  nearly  £5,000,000. 

''  The  labor  movement,"  sa^  the  author  in  summing  up  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations, *'  is  a  complex,  genume,  human  force,  at  once  too  vi^rous  to  peri^  and 
too  strong  to  be  crushed.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  existing  industrial  conditions  and  to  turn  it  from  the  abuses  of  industrial 
wurfare  to  the  uses  of  industrial  peace."    (Pages  1-10. ) 

"CJollective  bar^ining"  is  a  phrase  invented  to  express  the  attitude  of  trade 
unionism  and  is  said  to  be  its  very  essence.  Viewed  internally  its  policy  is  '*  col- 
lectivism;" viewed  externally  its  policy  is  ''bargaining."  Trade  unionism  does 
not  aUow  its  members  to  fight  their  battles  individually  and  sex>arately ,  but  aims 
to  focus  the  efforts  of  all  upon  a  common  object,  and  then  as  a  "  collective  "  body, 
as  a  unit,  demand  and  **  bargain  "  for  a  higher  rate  of  wages  or  other  concession 
from  employers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  "  combination  acts"  expresslv  forbade  a 
number  of  men  from  agreeiuK  together  to  send  in  on  the  same  day  tiaeir  notices 
to  quit  work.  But  these  acts  nave  been  rex)ealed.  Even  in  England  they  could 
not  stand  against  the  force  of  public  sentiment.  Compare  the  spirit  of  such  acts 
with  the  late  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Umted  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals.  The  rex)eal  of  the  oppressive  acts  and  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as 
Lud  down  b^  Justice  Harlan  mark  decided  progress  and  give  encouragement  to 
trade  unionism. 

The  evidence  before  the  royal  commission  relating  to  the  development,  organi- 
zation, and  conduct  of  strikes  was  very  full  and  interesting.  The  methods  pur- 
sued by  the  trade  unions  were  what  are  termed  ''picketing,"  that  is,  stationing 
men  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  place  where  a  strike  is  goin^  on  to  inform  the  work- 
men of  the  fact,  collection  of  subscriptions  for  maintaimng  the  strike,  efforts  to 
extend  the  strike  over  a  larger  and  larger  area,  and  consolidation  of  the  federation. 

The  employers  resorted  in  their  methods  to  blacklisting,  employing  and  organ- 
izing nonunionists,  extension  of  the  lockout  over  larger  areas,  and  eviction. 

All  these  means  and  methods  are  of  course  exactly  parallel  with  the  means  and 
methods  used  in  the  late  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States. 

The  conspiracy  and  protection  of  property  act,  now  in  force  in  England,  while 
expressly  declaring  the  legality  of  "  jncketing  "  for  the  purpose  of  ^vmg  informa- 
tion, forbids  any^rson  irom  intimidating  or  persistently  following  another  to 
induce  him  to  quit  work,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment  or  fine.  No  doubt  our 
own  courts  would  sustain  the  principle  involved  in  this  law. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  industrial  x)olitics,"  says  the  author, 
•*is  the  way  in  which  trade  unions  generally  contrive  to  make  their  hold  over 
their  members  effective.  The  most  common  device  is  to  create  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  friendly  society  benefits,  and  to  giye  to  each  member  a 
direct  i)ersonal  interest  in  keeping  up  his  connection  with  the  organization.  The 
success  of  this  policy  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  unions  that  give  the  most 
benefits  of  this  kind  are  at  once  the  strongest  and  the  best  able  to  commmid  the 
confidence  of  the  employ ers.^^ 

The  last  clause  I  have  underscored  to  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  obtains  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  England.  Our  brotherhoods  of  locomotive  engineers,  of 
locomotive  firemen,  of  trainmen,  of  conductors,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  com- 
mand the  resx>ect  and  confidence  of  their  employers  larg[ely  by  reason  that  the 
brotherhoods  are  drawn  together  by  their  benefit  funds  into  a  consolidated  and 
well-organized  body  of  moral,  industrious,  and  self-respecting  men.  For,  be  it 
observed,  t^nperance,  sobriety,  and  moral  character  are,  by  orotherhood  rules, 
made  a  condition  precedent  to  membership  and  to  enjoyment  of  benefit  funds. 
(See  these  provisions  set  out  in  Sixth  Annual  Reiwrt  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, for  18^,  p.  888.) 

The  author  sums  up  as  follows:  "  The  essence  of  trade  unionism  is  '  collective 
bargaining,'  and  ' collective  bargaining'  is  made  possible  when  the  rival  organi- 
zations oi  employers  and  employed,  being  imbued  with  a  desire  for  industrial 
peace,  survive  the  hostilities  they  originally  came  into  existence  to  conduct  and 
provide  their  representatives  with  ^finite  and  homogeneous  constituencies." 
(Pages  11-^.) 

Conciliation  and  arbitration. — The  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  and  compe- 
tent arbitrators  was  shown  by  the  evidence  before  the  commission.  Trade- 
nnionists  jb^4  tb^t  the  clergy,  judges,  barristers,  mayors,  members  of  Parliament 
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were  objectionable.  They  either  would  not  be  possessed  of  the  technical  skill 
requisite,  or  thejr  would  not  be  disinterested.  Disinterestedness  and  sympathy, 
as  weU  as  acquaintance  with  the  technicalities  involved  in  the  dispute,  are  indis- 
X)eii8able  <][ualities  for  a  successful  arbitrator. 

The  mam  obstacle  to  compulsory  State  arbitration  is  the  absence  of  a  body  of 
law  on  which  decisions  could  be  based. 

Arbitration  in  trade  disputes  must  be  suffered  to  develop.  It  can  not  be  manu- 
factured and  its  growth  can  not  be  forced;  and  the  author  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  compulsory  State  arbitration,  in  the  absence  of  a  body  of  law  on  which 
to  base  decisions,  is  impossible.  Voluntary  State  arbitration  which  did  not  base 
its  awards  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  trade  and  tlie 
district,  wotud  not  be  accepted.  There  must  be  found  competent  and  disinter- 
ested arbitrators,  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  particu- 
lar industry  involved  in  the  dispute,  acquainted,  too,  with  the  practical  work  and 
technicalities  of  true  industry.    (Pages  8!^-47.) 

The  question  of  industrial  remuneration  is  next  considered. 

Mr.  Qif&a  put  in  evidence  some  interesting  figures,  showing  the  average  annual 
income  of  the  adult  male  laborer  to  be  £00,  and  of  laborers  of  every  age  and  sex 
£48;  and  stated  that  of  a  total  national  income  of  £1 ,500,000,000  about  £683,000,000 
was  appropriated  to  the  manual  laborers  in  the  form  of  wages,  as  against 
£867,000,000  appropriated  otherwise. 

But  a  very  large  portion  of  the  £867,000,000  represents  wages  other  than  the 
wages  of  manual  labor;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  other  exceptions  men- 
tioned, the  main  statement  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  and  approximate  showing  of 
the  relative  income  derived  by  the  labor  of  England. 

Thereupon  follows  a  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  rate  of  wages 
should  be  fixed  by  law — either  specifically  or  by  fixing  a  minimum  price-^and  the 
author  says  that  **  the  large  majority  of  the  representatives  of  all  classes  in  the 
industrial  world  concurred  in  expressing  emphatic  disapproval  of  State  action  in 
fixing  the  rates  of  wages." 

But  although  the  workers  desire  the  Government  to  do  nothing  toward  fixing 
the  rates  of  wages  as  a  GK>vemment,  they  want  it  to  do  a  great  deal  as  an 
employer  of  labor.  .  All  the  socialist  and  trade-union  representatives  agreed  in 
thinking  that  the  Gk)vemment  ought  to  lead  rather  than  follow  the  market  in 
determining  the  wages  of  its  own  employees;  it  should  pay  the  full  trade-union 
rates,  and  should  take  care  that  its  contractors  did  the  same.  This  point  was 
brought  very  prominently  forward  by  the  socialists,  who  must  have  felt  that  the 
grievances  of  Government  employees  in  regard  to  their  low  scale  of  wajy^es  con- 
stituted a  standing  argument  against  their  favorite  doctrine  that  industrial  func- 
tions are  better  discharged  by  x)olitical  than  by  purely  industrial  bodies. 

Profit  sharing  is  discussed  m  the  light  of  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  com- 
mission. This  IS  a  device  for  mi  ^imlzing  the  fluctuations  in  the  profits  and  wages 
themselves  by  throwing  them  upon  a  third  fund  created  for  that  purxiose,  in 
which  both  parties,  employer  and  employee,  have  an  equal  interest.  Thus  wages 
are  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  profits  are  also  paid  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  what  is  left  is 
divided  between  the  wage  and  profit  earners  respectively. 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  scheme  is  to  work  at  all  neither  profits  nor  wages  must  be 
fixed  so  high  as  to  leave  nothing  in  the  thii-d  fund  to  be  divided.  So  much  as  to 
sharing  the  profits.  But  how  aix)ut  sharing  the  losses?  Will  the  workmen  share 
losses  as  well  as  profits?  The  fact  is  that  the  authors  of  such  schemes  have  never 
provided  any  machinery  by  which  losses  are  to  be  shared.  Every  system  yet  pro- 
pounded presupposes  an  established  and  successful — ^profitable— business. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr.  Giffen  x)ointed  out  that  profit  sharing  was 
unlikely  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of  industrial  remuneration. 

There  are  at  present  a  total  number  of  77  profit-sharing  firms,  the  largest  being 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  which  employs  only  nonunionist  workers. 
The  plan  of  this  company  in  its  details  is  merely  a  means  of  insuring  against 
strikes  and  trade  unionism.  The  workmen,  however,  support  it,  because  the 
company  pays  the  full  rate  of  trade-union  wages,  and  there  is  nothing  to  gain  by 
refusing  to  accept  the  bonuses,  if  any. 

It  is  clear  that  the  natural  attitude  of  trade  unionism  is  hostile  to  profit  sharing. 

There  is  to  be  noted  a  certain  kinship  between  profit  sharing  proper  and  the 
following  methods  of  remumeration:  Cooperative  production,  wnere  the  workers 
monox)ohze  both  profits  and  management:  industrial  i)artnership,  where  they 
share,  but  do  not  monopolize  them;  gain  sharing,  or  associated  piecework,  where 
groups  of  men  share  in  such  portion  only  of  the  profits  as  is  derived  from  economy 
of  labor,  and  piecework  proi)er,  where  individuals  are  paid  according  to  the  value 
of  their  work.    All  these  are  methods  of  payment  by  result,  and  therefore  out  of 
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a  different  fond  from  the  wages  which  are  advanced  before  the  result  is  achieved. 
For  this  reason  it  is  the  natural  instinct  of  the  trade  nnions  to  oppose  them;  the 
evidence  given  by  their  representatives  before  the  commission  proves  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  special  reason  to  the  contrary,  they  generally  do  so.    (Pages  48-66. ) 

The  subject  of  "Honrs  of  labor"  comes  next.  It  is  asked,  Whence  comes  the 
demand  for  a  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor?  The  demand  does  not  represent 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  workers.  It  does  not  proceed  from  any  of  the  6,000,000 
nonunion  workers,  who,  whether  from  principle  or  force  of  circumstances,  do  not 
demand  any  system  of  industrial  regulation  whatever.  It  does  not  proceed  from 
all  even  of  the  1,000,000  trade  unionists.  Thus,  the  representatives  of  the  organ- 
izations of  hand  nail  makers,  of  nut  and  bolt  makers,  of  coopers,  and  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Operatives'  Union,  informed  the  commission  that  neither  employers  nor 
employed  could  exist  under  any  system  of  regulations  that  prevented  them  from 
nuhidng  up  in  good  times  for  their  losses  incurred  in  periods  of  depression.  In 
some  cases,  moreover,  where  the  union  officials  are  in  favor  of  regulating  and 
reducing  the  hours,  the  members  themselves  are  opposed  to  it.  Thus,  Mr.  Trow, 
representing  the  Associated  Iron  and  Steel  "Workers'  Union  of  Great  Britain, 
said  that  an  attempt  on  the  x>art  of  an  employer,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
union  executive,  to  introduce  an  eight-hour  day  in  his  works,  had  recently  failed, 
owing  to  the  determined  opposition  of  the  men,  who  positively  refused  to  work 
nnder  the  new  arrangements.  In  most  unions,  finally,  where  tnere  is  a  majority 
of  members  in  favor  of  regulation,  there  is  a  strong  minority  against  it.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  however,  it  seems  that  the  principle  of  depriving  the  in^vidual  of 
his  full  freedom  of  contract  in  settling  his  hours  of  labor  is  accepted  by  the  bulk 
of  the  trade-unionists  of  the  cotmtry. 

Second,  as  Mr.  Maun  pointed  out,  such  freedom  is  irrevocably  lost  already 
inasmuch  as  modem  business  establishments  can  be  conducted  only  on  the  basis 
of  uniformity  in  the  men's  hours  of  labor.  The  individual  has  practically  no 
voice  in  determining  how  long  he  is  to  work;  he  must  work  either  the  same  hours 
as  his  fellows  or  not  work  at  all. 

That  is  true,  but  the  author  omits  to  remark  that  a  proper  law  prescribing  the 
hours  of  labor  would  take  into  account  the  whole  "modem  business  establish- 
ment," and  would  fix,  say,  an  eight  or  ten  hour  day,  applying  to  every  workman 
therein. 

One  can  not  fail  to  notice  that  this  want  of  unanimity  among  British  work- 
men of  which  the  author  speaks  shows  conclusively  how  clearly,  among  English 
workmen,  subsistence  presses  upon  wages;  for  if  large  masses  of  men  demand 
freedom  to  contract,  say,  for  a  fifteen  or  eighteen  hour  day  of  labor,  they  do  so,  in 
fact,  under  compulsion  of  hunger  or  the  fear  of  it.  Does  such  a  sentiment  obtain 
in  the  United  States?    Certainly  not. 

The  commission  seem  to  approve  of  the  general  plan  of  empowering  the  local 
authorities  of  each  district  witnin  their  resi)ective  jurisdictions  to  make  provision 
for  regulating  the  hours  of  and  portion  of  a  trade  within  such  jurisdiction  on 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  workers  concerned.     (Pages  67-84.) 

**  The  emplojrers*  liability  act"  of  1893  anticipated,  in  some  degree,  the  rejwrt 
of  the  commission  upon  this  branch  of  its  inquiry. 

According  to  the  common  law,  the  liability  of  masters  with  respect  to  the  i)er- 
sonal  safetj  of  their  servants  was  considered  to  arise  solely  from  the  terms  of  the 
contract  of  service.  And,  in  the  absence  of  express  provisions  to  the  contrary, 
every  such  contract  was  held  to  imply  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  master 
to  exercise  due  care  to  associate  his  servants  with  competent  persons  as  mates 
and  superiors.  But  here  the  master's  responsibility  was  neld  to  cease.  Provided 
that  he  had  exercised  due  care  in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  his  staff,  he  was 
not  held  Uable  for  the  results  of  their  subse<^uent  actions  toward  one  another. 
The  absence  of  such  liability  was  expressed  vn  positive  language  in  the  well- 
settled  doctrine  of  **  Common  employment "  and  of  **  Fellow-servants." 

The  extension  of  employers'  liaoihty  to  cases  of  pure  accident  is  supxK>rted  on 
the  ground  that,  inasmuch  as  somebody  must  suffer,  and  the  work  that  occasioned 
the  accident  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  employer,  it  is  more  just  for  the  employer 
to  suffer  than  the  worker.  The  pleas  of  acquiescence  and  contributory  negligence 
are  of  a  quibbling  nature  and  are  provable  on  such  flimsy  grounds  as  to  be  a 
source  of  great  injustice. 

Various  modifications  of  the  law,  objections  to  and  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
law,  are  considered;  also  the  practice  of  "  contracting  out;"  that  is  to  say,  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  whereby  the  workman  renounces  the  rights  conferred  on  him 
by  the  act,  and  often  his  common-law  rights  also,  to  be  indemnified  for  injury. 
(Pages  85-100.) 
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'  *  Factory  acts  "  were  investigated  and  considered.  These  acts  relate  to  sanitation, 
safety  and  accidents,  methods  of  i>aying  employees,  ''  sweating,"  employment  of 
women,  *' young  persons,"  and  children,  etc.,  and  upward  of  sixty  amendments 
were  proposed  by  witnesses.     (Pages  101-125.) 

In  Chapter  V  the  socialistic  questions  are  x^ussed  in  review:  Government 
employment  as  a  substitute  for  private  emplovment;  nationalization  of  mines, 
railways,  and  canals;  municipalization  of  land,  water,  and  gas  supplies,  tram- 
ways, dwelling  houses,  hospitals,  docks,  factories  and  workshops,  etc.— in  fact, 
the  whole  brood  and  spawn  of  notions  and  isms  fathered  by  all  the  dreamers 
abroad,  from  Fourier  to  Karl  Marx,  and  from  Henry  G^rge  and  Bellamy  to  Peffer , 
at  home. 

The  extension  of  the  direct  functions  of  the  State  to  the  various  industrial  func- 
tions is  advocated  on  two  distinct  grounds:  (1)  That  employment  by  purely  indus- 
trial firms  is  inferior;  and  (2)  that  it  is  insiimcient. 

To  make  the  State  the  sole  employer  of  labor,  the  sole  landlord,  and  the  sole 
capitalist  is  the  ultimate  good  of  the  socialist;  and  as  a  step  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  that  good  witnesses  representiujg  these  ideas  informed  the  commission 
that  the^  desired  to  organize  all  local  industries  under  municipal  and  county 
authorities.  They  even  considered  that  the  time  had  come  when  tne  State  should 
enter  into  i)osse88ion  of  all  mines,  with  a  view  to  intrusting  their  management  to 
the  county  councils  and  confiscating  the  mining  royalties;  should  buy  out  the 
railroad  and  canal  companies,  with  a  view  to  managmg  them  directly  through  a 
public  department.  Further  than  that,  they  believed  that  the  more  wealthy 
municipalities,  at  least,  should  at  once  proceea  to  purchase  the  land  in  the  towns 
and  suburbs  for  the  letting  of  small  holdings  to  laborers;  to  buy  out  the  water, 
gas,  and  street  railroad  or  tramway  companies;  to  btiild  artisans'  dwellings;  to 
entirely  support  and  control  the  hospitals;  to  purchase  and  administer  all  dockB, 
and  to  start  factories  and  workshops  for  doing  the  work  which  they  would 
otherwise  give  to  contractors. 

In  relation  to  Government  ownership)  and  control  of  railroads,  Mr.  Mann  testi- 
fied that  the  State,  '*  instead  of  consulnng  the  interests  of  a  body  of  shareholders, 
should  aid  both  at  making  traveling  expenses  as  cheap  as  possible,  and  also  at 
releasing  railway  employees  from  the  long  hours  and  other  hardships  which  they 
are  at  present  called  upon  to  endure." 

Mr.  Webb's  evidence  was  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Hyndman  expressed  himself  as  follows:  ''  The  first  industry  that  the  State 
should  take  over  is  the  railways.  They  are  the  great  highways  of  the  country, 
but  they  have  been  converted  by  capitalist  Houses  of  Commons  in  the  past  from 
being  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  community  to  being  worked  in  those  of  share- 
holders and  directors.  The  cost  of  the  acquisition  oy  the  State  of  this  vast 
property  would  probably  amount  to  about  £1,100,000,000,  but  the  money  would 
be  well  spent.  On  becoming  possessed  of  the  means  of  transport  the  State 
should  at  once  proceed  to  reduce  its  cost.  The  New  York  Central  Railway,  for 
example,  compares  very  favorably  in  this  respect  with  the  London  and  Northwest- 
ern. During  1891  the  average  train  loads  on  the  former  line  were  250  tons,  and  the 
working  expenses  285  pence  per  ton  per  mile;  whereas  on  the  latter  the  average 
train  loads  were  only  65  tons,  while  the  working  expenses  amounted  to  658  pence 

Ser  ton  per  mile.    Yet  the  New  York  Central  pays  higher  wages  than  the  Lon- 
on  and  Northwestern,  and  at  the  same  time  charges  less  than  one-third  as  much 
for  its  fares." 

Yes,  true;  but  the  witness  forgot  to  observe  that  the  New  York  Central  is  not 
a  Gk)vemment-owned  railway,  and  that  the  low  rates  are  the  natural  result  of 
competition. 

"  The  worker's  sole  object,"  says  the  author,  **  is  to  get  more  wages  for  less  work. 
The  socialist  may  prove  that  State  emplo3rment  ought,  logically,  to  enable  him  to 

get  what  he  wants.  But  will  it?  Or,  rather,  since  the  State  is  already  a  very 
irge  employer  of  labor,  does  it?  A  review  of  the  large  portion  of  the  evidence 
that  related  to  the  employees  of  the  Government  will  enable  the  reader  to  supply 
the  answer." 

The  evidence  referred  to,  given  by  the  socialists  themselves,  is  a  curious  jumble 
and  medley  of  facts  unrelated  to  the  conclusions  drawn  and  openly  contracting 
their  own  theories,  as  the  author,  in  his  running  criticism,  abundantly  shows. 

The  author  proceeds  to  review  the  evidence  touching  the  various  kinds  of 
**  municipal  ownership  "  as  proi)Osed  by  the  socialists. 

As  to  General  Government  ownership  and  control  of  industries  the  discussion  is 
endless,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  In  regard  to  Government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  in  the  United  States  the  discussion  ought  to  be  concluded,  at  least 
for  the  present,  if  facts  are  to  govern  the  decision. 
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Note,  for  example,  a  statement  recentl]^  prepared  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
€k>mmi8Bion,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  and  submitted  Augnst 
27,  1894. 

''  The  freight  rates,"  says  this  statement  (page  7) , ''  in  the  United  States  are,  in 
general  terms,  only  five-eighths  of  those  chax^ed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  a 
Utile  less  than  one-half  of  those  which  prevail  in  Great  Britain."  As  shown  else- 
where in  this  statement,  the  railways  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  largely 
owned  and  oi>erated  by  Government.  In  Belgium,  71.81  per  cent  of  the  railway 
mileage  is  both  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government;  in  Denmark,  76.96  per 
cent  so  owned  and  operated;  m  France,  16.89  percent;  in  Norway,  95.67  x>er  cent; 
in  Portugal,  37.86  x>er  cent;  in  Prussia,  including  Finland,  50.75  per  cent;  in 
Sweden,  33.69  per  cent;  while  in  Austria-Himgary,  39.98  per  cent  of  the  mileage  is 
owned  and  73.35  per  cent  oi)erated  by  the  Grovemment;  and  in  Germany,  88.42  per 
cent  is  owned  and  89.52  per  cent  is  operated  by  the  Government.     (Page  6.) 

See  in  this  statement  a  mass  of  information  compiled  under  ''  Views  of  various 
writers."    (Page  9  et  seq.) 

Hie  unemployed. — ^How  can  employment  be  provided  was  another  question 
investigated  by  the  .commission.  A  wide  diversity  of  views  was  expressed  by  the 
witnesses,  some  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  national  control  labor  bureau, 
others  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  others  the  formation  of  labor  colonies, 
etc.     (Pages  150-174.) 

Hr.  John  Bums,  the  prominent  labor  leader,  urged  the  Gk)vemment  to  utilize 
the  18,000  offices  as  employment  bureaus — ^a  sample  of  the  general  socialistic  ten- 
dency so  prone  to  look  to  the  Government  in  every  stress  and  emengency.  (See 
his  article  in  Nineteenth  Century  for  December,  1892.) 

There  is  little  in  this  part  of  the  testimony  that  is  relevant  to  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  United  States. 

Some  special  subjects — amines  and  quarries,  transport  trades,  agriculture,  labor 
departments,  and  labor  councils — are  reviewed,  ana  we  come  finally  to  the— 

lie(X>mmendation8  of  the  commusion. — ^As  the  result  of  its  inquiries  the  commis- 
sion have  issued  a  blue  book,  containing  two  principal  reix)rts,  one  signed  by  19  and 
the  other  by  4  of  its  members,  and  the  recommendations  contained  in  these  rex)ort8 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  majority  of  the  commission  recom- 
mend an  amendment  to  section  7  of  the  "  Conspiracy  and  protection  of  property 
act"  of  1875,  relating  to  '*  picketing,"  so  as  to  read, ''  uses  or  threatens  to  use  vio- 
lence to  such  other  person,"  instead  of  '*  uses  violence  to  or  intimidates  such  other 
person." 

As  to  arbitration,  the  majority  desire  to  empower  municipal  and  county  coun- 
cils to  establish  industrial  courts  to  decide  questions  arising  out  of  existing  con- 
tracts or  trade  customs;  to  give  one  of  the  central  government  departments  an 
adequate  staff,  with  adequate  means  to  procure,  record,  and  circulate  information 
relating  to  the  work  of  voluntary  conciliation  boards,  and,  by  advice  and  assist- 
ance, to  promote  their  more  rapid  and  universal  establishment;  and  to  give  a  pub- 
lic department,  on  receipt  of  a  sufficient  application  from  the  parties  interested 
or  from  local  conciliation  boards,  power  to  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  act  as 
arbitrator,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  local  boards  or  with  assessors 
appointed  by  the  employers  and  workmen  concerned. 

With  reference  to  nours  of  labor,  the  majority  propose  to  ^ve  a  secretary  of 
state  pKJwer  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor  m  any  mdustry  wmch  he  may  certify 
to  be,  in  his  opinion,  dangerous  or  injurious  to  health.  Such  orders  they  consider 
would  be  final  if  protected  i)er8ons— i.  e.,  women,  young  persons,  and  children  are 
concerned — ^but  as  regards  adult  males,  the  orders  should  lie  for  a  certain  time 
upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  belore  becoming  law. 

A  minority  of  the  commission  refer  to  employers*  liability,  and  declare  that  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1893  embodied  the  reforms  which  they  were  disposed  to  recommend.  They  say 
that  they  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  wage-earner  being  ^owed  to  *  *  contract  out " 
in  return  for  some  individual  advantage — '*  a  privilege, contrary,  as  they  assert, 
to  the  whole  principle  of  our  industrial  legislation." 

It  would  seem  that  the  majority  of  the  commission  were  silent  ux)on  the  above 
subject. 

Upon  the  factory  act,  etc.,  the  majority  express  the  opinion  that  an  act  should 
be  passed  compellmg  every  owner  of  workshops  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  fit- 
ness of  his  premises  and  or  the  workshops  of  outworkers  to  be  used  for  industrial 
purposes,  especially  in  the  case  of  manufacturers  of  clothing,  books,  and  cheap 
furniture,  and  in  case  of  bakehouses  and  laundries.  They  also  recommended 
that  young  persons  be  prohibited  from  working  overtime  in  certain  trades. 
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With  reference  to  state  and  mnnicipal  employment  the  minority  recommended 
that  all  pnblic  bodies  giving  employment  should,  in  explicit  and  widely  advertised 
notice,  adopt  the  eight-hour  day;  trade-union  conditions  and  a  minimum  wage  of 
21s.  per  week;  the  express  binding  of  public  contractors,  where  such  are  employed, 
to  adopt  the  same  conditions;  the  establishment  of  a  dock  and  harbor  board  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  London  county  council,  the  town  council  of  West- 
nam,  and  other  public  bodies  concerned,  of  the  shipowners  and  of  the  dock  labor- 
ers, with  ix>wer  to  take  over  and  administer  the  dock  and  wharves  below  London 
Bridge,  etc. 

The  majority  would  seem  to  have  made  no  recommendation  uix>n  this  subject. 

With  reference  to  the  unemployed,  the  majority  consider  that  public  authori- 
ties should  hold  overwork,  needed  but  not  urgent,  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
employment  in  times  of  depression.  The  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  recom- 
mend the  undertaking  of  puolic  works  of  a  useful  character,  full  wages  being 
paid  to  the  employed;  the  experimental  establishijient  of  labor  colonies,  and  the 
grant  of  old-age  pensions. 

In  the  matter  of  mines  the  minority  recommend  the  passage  of  an  eight-hour 
law  and  the  increase  of  the  inspection  force  by  the  addition  of  practical  working 
miners  or  miners'  agents. 

TJ'pon  this  subject  no  recommendation  of  the  majority  appears. 

As  to  transport  trades,  the  majority  recommend  the  amendment  of  the  law,  so 
that  the  wives  of  seamen  may  receive  their  husbands'  pay  fortnightly  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  the  pay  due;  the  minority  recommending,  among  other  things, 
a  weekly  payment  of  two-thirds  the  pay  due. 

With  reference  to  agriculture,  the  minority  recommended  Parliament  to  confer 
upon  pariah  councils  in  Great  Britain  the  same  power  of  providing  cottages  as  is 
possessed  by  boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland  and  by  town  councils  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  and  to  make  compulsory  the  laborers'  (Ireland)  act  of  1881. 

The  majority  are  silent  upon  this  topic. 

Finally,  touching  the  ftmctions  of  the  labor  department,  the  majority  recom- 
mended the  engagement,  under  the  department's  direction,  of  a  staff  of  skilled 
investigators  to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  formation  of  a  census 
of  occupations;  the  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  favoring  the  foundation  of  a  new 
department  with  many  additional  and  enlarged  functions. 

**27i6  liability  of  railroads  to  employees  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  latter  in 
the  performance  of  duty  "  and  the  '*  extent  of  the  modification  by  statute  of  com- 
mon-law rule  as  to  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants;  legislation  of  States  thereon 
and  the  effect  thereof,  etc."  Upon  this  point  I  will  preface  my  remarks  by  this 
statement:  that  so  far  as  railroad  employees  are  concerned  there  is  hardly  a  case 
in  which  they  are  interested,  suit  for  damages  or  any  other  matter,  which  does 
not  ultimately  reach  the  Federal  courts,  and  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
does  not  in  some  way  undertake  to  legislate  in  regard  to  the  matter  or  to  control 
it,  the  existing  state  of  affairs  will  continue,  which  is  that  in  almost  every  court 
of  the  United  States — ^Federal  courts  of  the  United  States — there  seems  to  be  a 
different  rule;  there  is  no  uniformity  whatever  upon  the  subject. 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  of  railroads  and  other  carriers  is  not  a  subject 
upon  which  I  care  to  dwell.  That  will  be  done  by  those  representatives  of  labor 
who  are  thoroughly  informed  upon  the  subject.  I  desire,  however,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  call  your  attention  to  section  9  of  the  arbitration  act,  as  follows: 

**  Sec.  9.  That  whenever  receivers  appointed  by  Federal  courts  are  in  the  pos- 
session and  control  of  railroads,  the  employees  upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  such  courts  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  employment,  through  the  officers  and  representatives  of  their  asso- 
ciations, whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and  no  reduction  of  wages  shall 
be  made  by  such  receivers  without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon  notice 
to  such  employees,  said  notice  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  davs  before  the  hearing 
upon  the  receivers'  petition  or  application,  and  to  be  posted  ui)on  all  customary 
bulletin  boards  along  or  upon  the  railway  operated  by  such  receiver  or  receivers. 

I  have  undertaken  to  compile  a  statement  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  law, 
or  the  interpretation  which  has  been  made  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  liability  of 
the  employer,  particularly  for  acts  done  by  a  fellow-servant,  also  by  defective 
appliances.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  investigating  this  subject,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  the  following  statement: 

AUTHORITIES  UPON  THE  LAW  OP  DAMAGES  CAUSED  FROM  INJURIES  RECEIVED  (1) 
BY  NEGLIGENCE  OF  A  FELLOW-SERVANT  AND    (2)  BY  DEFECTIVE  APPLIANCES. 

i.  TIis  negligence  of  a  felloiv-servant. — To  constitute  fellow-laborers  within  the 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  which  protects  the  master  from  responsibility  for  injuries 
sustained  by  one  servant  through  the  wrongful  act  or  carelessness  of  another,  it 
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is  not  necessary  that  the  servant  causing  and  the  servant  sustaining  the  injury 
shall  both  be  engaged  in  precisely  the  same,  or  even  similar  acts,  nor  need  their 
work  be  the  same.  The  negligent  servant  may  be  superior  to  the  injured  servant, 
in  his  grade  of  employment.  (Bartonshill  Coal  Co.  v.  Reid,  3  Macq.,  295;  Blake 
V.  Me.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  67  Me., 60;  Ijawley  v.  A.  R.  R.  Co.,  62  Me., 463;  Albro  v.  Aga- 
wam  Can.  Co.,  6  Cush.,75;  Thayer  v.  St.  L.  A.,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  22  Ind.,26;  Hoinagle 
t?.  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  Co.,  55  N.  Y.,  608;  Malone  v.  Hathaway,  64  N.  Y.,  5; 
Peterson  v.  Whitebreast  C.  and  M.  Co.,  5  Iowa,  673;  McLean  v.  Blue  Point  Gravel 
M.  Co.,  51  Cal.,  255;  Collier  v.  Steinhart,  51  Cal.,  116;  O'Conner  v.  Roberts,  120 
Mass.,  227;  Zeigler  v.  Day,  123  Mass.,  152;  Shanck  r.  N.  C.  R.  Co.,  25  Md.,  462; 
Brown  v.  Maxwell,  6  Hill,  592.) 

A  common  laborer  conveyed  to  and  from  his  labor  by  the  railroad  company 
employing  him  is  a  coemployee  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  train  conveying 
him.  (]^n.  Pac.  R.  Co.  v,  Salmon,  11  Kan.,  83;  Gillshannon  v.  Stony  Brook  R. 
Co.,  10  Cush.,  298;  Seaver  v,  B.  and  M.  R.  Co.,  14  Gray,  466;  Tunney  v.  Midland 
R.  Co.,  1  L.  R.  C.  P.,  291;  Russell  v.  Hudson  R.  R.  Co.,  17  N.  Y.,  134.) 

A  fellow-servant  is  anyone  who  serves  and  is  controlled  by  the  same  master. 
Common  employment  is  service  of  such  kind  that,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 
sagacity,  all  who  engage  in  it  may  be  able  to  foresee  when  accepting  it  that, 
through  the  carelessness  of  fellow-servants,  it  may  probably  expose  them  to 
injury.    (Mc Andrews  v.  Bums,  80  N.  J.  L.,  117.) 

A  proper  test  is,  whether  the  negligence  of  one  servant  was  likely  to  inflict 
injury  on  another.  (Valtez  v.  O.  and  M.  R.  Co.,  85  HI.,  500;  C.  and  A.  R.  Co.  v. 
Murphy,  53  HI.,  336.) 

In  Imnois  it  is  held  that  when  servants  are  not  associated  together  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  where  their  employment  does  not  require  cooperation,  and 
does  not  result  in  mutual  contact  or  oring  them  together  in  such  relation  that 
they  may  exercise  ux)on  each  other  an  influence  promotive  of  safety  or  caution, 
the  reason  of  the  rule  making  those  in  different  departments  coemployees  does  not 
apply.  (C.  and  N.  W.  R.  Co.  v,  Sevett,  45  HI.,  197;  Ryan  v.  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  Co., 
60  ni.,  171;  T.  W.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  O'Conner,  77  HI.,  391;  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  Co.  v. 
Moranda,  93  HI.,  302.) 

A  carpenter  working  as  such  for  a  railwav  company,  while  being  conveyed  to 
or  from  his  work,  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  emrJoyees  running  the  train  or 
repairing  the  track.     (O'Donnell  v.  Allegheny  V.  R.  Co.,  59  Pa.  St.,  239.) 

A  conductor  being  conveyed  on  his  employers'  railroad,  under  instructions  to 
proceed  to  a  certain  point  and  there  take  cnarge  of  a  train,  is  a  fellow-servant  of 
those  who  have  the  management  of  the  cars  in  which  he  is  riding.  (Manville  v, 
C.  and  T.  R.  Co.,  11  Ohio  St.,  417.) 

If  the  parties  are  subject  to  the  same  general  control  and  the  employment  is  a 
common  one,  thejr  are  coservants,  although  engaged  in  separate  and  distinct  depart- 
ments of  the  service.  (Ohio  and  M.  R.  Co.  v.  Hammersley,  28  Ind..  371;  Col.  and 
Ind.  Cent.  R.  Co.  v,  Arnold,  81  Ind.,  174;  Slattery  v.  T.  and  W.  R.  Co.,  23  Ind.,  81; 
Whaalan  v.  M.  R.  and  L.  E.  R.  Co.  8  Ohio  St. ,  249;  Ry.  Co.  v,  Lewis,  33  Oh.  St. ,  196; 
Hodgkins  v.  Eastern R.  Co.  119  Mass.,  419;  Foster  v,  Minn.  Cent.  R.  Co.,  14  Minn., 
860;  Coon  v.  Syracuse  and  U.  R.  Co.,  5  N.  Y.,  492;  Banlec  v,  N.  Y.  and  H.  R.  Co., 
59  N.  Y.,  356;  Sammonr.  N.  Y.  and  H.  R.  Co.  62  N.  Y.,  251;  Kielley  v.  Belcher 
S.  M.  Co.,  3  Sany.,  500;  Cooper  v.  M.  and  P.  D.  C.  R.  Co.,  23  Wis.,  668;  C.  and  A. 

B.  Co.  V.  Murphy,  53  111.,  836;  St.  L.  and  S.  E.  R.  Co.  v.  Britz,  72  HI.,  256.) 
Where  one  railway  company  runs  trains  on  the  track  of  another  the  servants 

of  either  company  are  not  coservants  of  the  servants  of  the  other.  (Smith  v, 
N.  Y.  and  H.  R.  Co.,  19  N.  Y.,  127;  Carroll  v.  M.  V.  R.  Co.,  13  Minn.,  30;  N.  and 

C.  R.  Co.  V.  Carroll,  6  Heisk,  847;  Sawyer  v.  R.  and  B.  R.  Co.,  27  Vt.,  370;  C.  R.  B. 
Co.  V.  Armstronff,  49  Pa.  St.,  186.) 

Servants  of  su  ocontractor  building  bridges  on  line  of  railway  are  not  coservants 
of  those  operating  the  road  and  managing  trains.  (Donaldson  v.  Miss,  and  Mo. 
R.  Co.,  18  Iowa,  280.) 

Servants  of  a  contractor  and  those  of  a  subcontractor  are  not  coservants. 
(Goodfellow  V.  B.  H.  and  E.  R.  Co.,  106  Mass.,  461;  C^rleJ^  v.  Harris,  11  \llen, 
113;  Abrahams  v.  Reynolds,  5  H.  and  N.,  142;  Murphy  v.  CoroUi,  3  H.  and  C,  462; 
Riley  v.  State  L.  S.  S.  Co.,  29  La.  Am.,  791;  Svenson  v,  S.  S.  Co.,  57  N.  Y.,  108; 
Young  r.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.,  80  Barb., 229;  Murray  v.  Currie,  6  L.  R.  C.  P.,  24;  Hunt 
V,  Pa.  R.  Co.,  51  Pa.  St.,  475;  Hass  v.  Phila.  and  S.  M.  S.  Co.,  88  Pa.  St.,  269.) 

Engineers  and  brakemen  are  in  the  same  class  or  line  of  employment  and  fellow- 
servants.  (L.  and  N.  R.  Co.  v,  Robinson,  4  Bush,  507;  Sherman  v,  Roch.  and  S.  R. 
Co.,  17N.  Y.,153.) 

So  are  a  brakeman  and  a  switch  tender.  (Slattery  v.  T.  and  W.  R.  Co. ,  23  Ind. , 
81.) 
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So  are  a  car  repairer  and  an  engine  driver  having  charge  of  a  switch  engine. 
(C.  and  A.  B.  Co.  v.  Mnrphy,  53  111.,  336.) 

So  are  laborers  on  a  constmction  train  and  the  conductor  of  the  same  having 
charge  of  them.     (C.  and  A.  R.  Co.  v.  Keefe,  47  111.,  108.) 

So  is  a  person  employed  to  conple  cars  and  the  engineer  and  condactor  having 
charge  ofthem.    (Wilson  v,  Madison,  etc.,  R.  Co.,  18  Ind.,  226.) 

So  are  the  engineer  of  a  general  train  and  the  hands  employed  in  loading  and 
unloading.  (Ohio  and  Miss.  R.  Co.  v,  Tindall,  13  Ind.,  366;  contra,  Dobbin  v.  R. 
and  D.  R.  Co.,  81  N.  C,  446.^ 

So  are  the  master  machinisc  having  charge  of  the  machinery  and  control  of  the 
engineers  and  firemen  on  the  railroad.     (Fort  v,  M.  Pac.  R.  Co.,  2  Dill.,  259.) 

So  are  a  trackman  to  follow  passenger  trains  in  a  hand  car  and  see  that  the  track 
is  in  order  and  the  managers  or  the  train.     (Coon  v.  S.  and  V.  R.  Co. ,  5  K.  Y. ,  4d2. ) 

So  are  those  running  a_passenger  train  and  a  laborer  employed  to  gravel  new 
and  unfinished  track.     (Boldt  r.  N.  Y.  C. and  H.  R.  R.  Co.,  18  N.  Y.,  432.) 

Unless  they  are  subject  to  the  same  general  control,  the  fact  that  they  are 
engaged  in  the  same  common  pursuit  does  not  make  them  coservants.  (Svenson 
r.S.S.Co.,57  N.  Y.,108;  Abrahams  v.  Reynolds,  5  H.and  N.,142.) 

An  express  agent  in  the  employ  of  an  express  company  is  not  a  coemployee  of 
the  train  hands  on  the  train  on  which  he  travels.  (Yeomans  t?.  C.  C.  S.  Nav.  Co., 
44Cal.,71.) 

At  common  law,  the  employer  is  not  liable  for  damages  for  injuries  caused  to 
an  employee  by  his  fellow-servant.  Statutes  of  States  seek  to  define  what  is  a 
fellow-servant  and  to  limit  the  class.  Thus,  at  common  law,  the  engineer  and 
fireman  of  a  locomotive  engine  are  fellow-servants,  and  their  common  employer, 
the  railroad  company,  is  not  liable  to  either  for  the  negligence  of  the  other. 

So,  at  common  law,  a  car  inspector  is  a  fellow-servant  with  a  freight  brakeman 
and  therefore  the  conmion  employer  is  not  liable  to  the  brakeman  for  the  negli- 
gent act  of  the  the  inspector.    (See  Reno  on  **  Employer's  liability  acts,"  p.  113.) 

Recovery  from  injuries  from  negligence  of  coservants  is  only  precluded  as 
against  the  common  employer;  the  rule  does  not  apply  as  to  strangers.  (Busch 
V.  Buffalo  C.  R.  Co.,  29  Hun.,  112.) 

Where  the  owners  of  two  steamboats  agree  to  divide  profits  at  the  end  of  the 
season  they  are  partners,  but  the  crew  of  either  boat  are  not  fellow-servants  of 
the  crew  of  the  other.     (Connolly  v,  Davidson,  15  Minn.,  519.) 

Roadmaster  having  charge  of  repairs  to  a  culvert  is  a  coservant  with  the  work- 
men rehiring  same.     (Lawley  v.  Androscoggin  R.  Co.,  62  Me.,  463.) 

A  tram  hand  is  not  a  f ellow-servent  of  a  person  who  was  engineer,  conductor, 
sux)erintendent,  and  master  of  a  gravel  and  material  train,  and  nad  entire  charge 
of  that  branch  of  the  business  on  a  section,  with  power  to  employ  and  discharge 
men.     (Dobbin  v.  R.  and  D.  R.  Co.,  81  N.  C,  446.) 

When  the  servant,  b^  whose  negligence  other  servants  of  the  common  emplover 
have  received  injury,  is  the  alter  e^o  of  the  master  and  to  whom  everything  has 
been  left,  his  negligence  is  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  for  which  the  latter  is 
liable.  (Malone  v.  Hathaway,  64  N.  Y.,5;  Corcoran  v.  Holbrook,  59  N.  Y.,  517; 
Murphy  v.  Smith,  19  C.  B.  N.  S.,361;  Laving  v.  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.  Co.,49  N.  Y., 
621;  Siegel  v.  Schantz,2  T.  and  C.  (U.  Y.),353;  Wright  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  Co.,  28 
Barb.,  80;  Flike  v,  B.  and  A.  R.  Co.,  53  N.  Y.,  551;  Brothers r.  Carter,  52  Mo.,  373; 
Allen  V.  New  Gas  Co.,  1  L.  R.  Ex.  D.,  251;  Grizzle  v.  Frost,  3  F.  and  F.,  622;  Mun- 
son  V.  Oriental  Pr.  Wks.,  11  R.  I.,  187;  Bricknerv.  R.  R.  Co.,  46N.  Y.,  672;  Brab- 
bitts  V.  R.  R.  Co.,  88  Wis.,  289;  Tarlant  v.  Webb,  18  C.  B.,  797;  Ford  v.  Fitchburg 
R.  Co.,  110  Mass.,  240;  Kelly  v.  Norcross,  121  Mass.,  508;  also  see  Hough  v,  Tex. 
and  Pac.  R.  Co.,  100  U.  S.,  213;  especially  note  in  Law  Ed.,  612.) 

An  engineer  on  one  train  is  a  fellow-servant  of  a  conductor  of  another  train  on 
the  same  road.     (Oakes  v,  Mase,  165  U.  S., 363.) 

A  conductor  and  hands  on  a  work  train  and  a  section  foreman  in  charge  of  a 
hand  car  are  fellow-servants  of  a  laborer  on  the  hand  car  under  the  orders  of  such 
foreman  when,  through  their  negligence,  he  is  injured  by  a  collision  of  the  train 
with  the  hand  car.     (Martin  v.  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.  R.  Co.,  166  U.  S.,  339.) 

A  railroad  company  is  not  req^uired  to  adopt  extraordinary  tests  for  discover- 
ing defects  in  a  locomotive  boiler  or  any  of  its  machinery,  and  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  an  employee  to  show  that  the  injury  received  was  caused  by  the 
master's  negligence.     (Tex.  and  Pac.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Barrett,  166  U.  S.,617.) 

A  master  is  responsiDle  to  servant  for  carefulness  and  competency  of  coserv- 
ants. (Neb.  Ry.  Co.  v.  McDaniels,  107  U.  S.,  454;  27  Law  Ed.,  605;  note  to  Baugh 
case,87LawEd.,773.) 

A  brakeman  on  a  regular  train  of  a  railroad  and  the  conductor  of  a  wild  train 
on  the  same  road  are  fellow-servants,  and  the  railroad  company  is  not  reeponsible 
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for  injuries  happening  to  the  former  by  reason  of  a  collision  of  the  two  trains. 
(Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.  O).  v.  Poirier,167  U.  S.,48.) 

The  law  of  Kansas  making  a  railroad  company  liable  to  an  employee  for  the 
negligence  or  mismanagement  of  other  employees  of  the  same  company  is  not  in 
conflict  with  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  (Mo.  Pac.  Ry.  Co. 
V.  Mackey,  127  U.  S.,  205.) 

The  courts  have  declared  the  following  fellow-servants: 

A  freight-traio  engineer  and  a  yard  clerk.  (N.  Y.  and  N.  E.  R.  Co.  r.  Hyde, 
56  Fed.  Sep.,  188.) 

One  who  takes  the  number  of  each  car  and  locomotive  engineer.  (Beuhring  v, 
C.  and  O.  R.  Co.,  87  W.  Va.,  502.) 

A  railroad  fireman  of  one  train  and  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  another  train. 
(Cole  V.  No.  Ont.  R.  Co.,  12  Pa.  Ck).  Ct.,  573;  Enright  r.  T.,  A.  A.  and  N.  M.  R. 
Co.,  93  Mich.,  409.) 

A  common  day  laborer  and  brakeman  and  engineer.  (Mo.  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Haw- 
bly,  154  U.  S.,  349;  38  Law  Ed.,  1009,  and  manv  cases  cited  in  footnote.) 

A  railroad  engineer  is  not  a  fellow-servant  or  one  who  is  in  the  exclusive  employ 
of  a  coal  company.    (Cent.  R.  of  N.  J.  v.  Stoermer,  51  Fed.  Rep.,  518.) 

A  gripman  on  a  cable  car  and  the  crew  of  a  wrecking  tram  are  not  fellow- 
servants.    (West  Chicago  S.  R.  Co.  v.  Dwyer,  57  111.  App.,  440.) 

Some  more  cases  as  to  who  are  fellow-servants  are  collected  in  a  footnote  to 
Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Keegan,  100  U.  S.,  259;  40  Law  Ed.,  418.  Also  footnote  to  B. 
and  O.  R.  Co.  v.  Baugh,  37  Law  Ed.,  p.  773.) 

The  engineer  and  fireman  of  a  locomotive  running  alone  and  without  any  train 
attached  are  fellow-servants  of  the  railroad  company.  (B.  and  O.  R.  R.  Co.  v, 
Baugh,  149  U.  S. ,  368.  See  extensive  notes  on  Iowa  and  Miss,  employee's  liability 
act  in  9  Am.  and  Ene.  R.  Cas.  (U.  S.),  9  and  97.) 

Damages  received  oy  a  laborer  in  a  roundhouse  through  the  negligence  of  an 
engineer  in  blowing  down  the  engine  can  not  be  recovered  under  the  Massachu- 
Betts  statute.    (Perry  v.  Old  Colony  R.  R.  Co.,  41  N.  E.  Rep., 289.) 

A  car  cleaner  engaged  inside  a  passenger  coach  on  a  side  track;  another  coach 
was  kicked  against  it  at  an  unusual  rate  of  speed  bv  a  switching  crew;  damages 
awarded  for  injury  done  to  such  car  cleaner.  (Mitchell  v.  N.  P.  K.  R.  Co. ,  70  Fed. 
Rep.,  15.) 

The  constitutional  provision  of  Mississippi  abrogating  assumption  of  risk  theory 
does  not  license  recklessness  or  carelessness  by  the  employees  and  give  them  a 
claim  to  compensation  for  injuries  thus  suffered.  (Buckner  v,  R.  and  D.  R.  R. 
Co.,  18  So.  Rep.,  449. 

A  car  repairer  working  in  a  separate  yard  from  a  "hostler  "is  not  a  fellow- 
servant  of  such  hostler,  nor  of  the  switchman  in  such  other  yard,  particularly 
while  on  a  car  under  orders  to  proceed  to  another  ^ce  and  assist  m  repairing 
damages  caused  by  a  wreck.  (San  Antonio  and  A.  P.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Keller,  32  S.  W. 
Bep.,847.) 

A  wiper  in  a  roundhouse  who  was  injured  while  assisting  in  coaling  an  engine 
by  its  being  negligently  removed  by  a  co-employee  can  recover  damages,  and  the 
receiver  of  the  railway  company  is  within  the  provisions  of  the  Minnesota  **  fel- 
low-servant act."    (Mikkelson  v.  Truesdale,65N.  W.Rep.,260,) 

Both  the  conductor  and  engineer  of  a  train  are  the  superiors  of  a  brakeman  on 
the  same  train,  and  the  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  such 
brakeman  in  a  collision  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  conductor  in  running  his 
train  in  a  dex>ot  yard  at  night  without  a  sufficient  headlight.  (Crisswell  v,  Mon- 
tana Central  Ry.  Co., 42  Pac. Rep.,  767.) 

A  hostler,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  the  engines  into  the  roundhouse  and  take 
them  out  when  necessary,  and  a  boiler  washer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  boilers 
ot  the  engine  so  as  to  fit  them  for  further  service,  are,  as  a  matter  of  law,  fellow- 
servants.    (M.  K.  and  T.  Ry.  Co.  v,  Whittaker,  33  S.  W.  Rep.,  716. ) 

The  employer*s  act  of  Alabama  makes  a  carrier  liable  for  negligence  of  co-em- 
ployees, without  reference  to  the  care  and  diligence  used  by  tne  carrier  in  the 
selection  of  its  employees.    (Culver  v,  Ala.  Md.  Ry .  Co. ,  18  Sou.  Rep. ,  827. ) 

A  carrier  is  liable  in  damages  for  death  of  an  engineer  who  was  killed  in  a  col- 
lision caused  by  his  engine  running  into  an  unlighted  switching  engine  moving 
around  in  the  yards.    (San  Ant.  andA.  P.  R.  R.  Co. ,  v.  Harding,  33  S.  W .  Rep. ,  373. ) 

A  brakeman  of  a  railway  company  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  his  fore- 
man; held  that  the  carrier  was  not  responsible,  as  the  brakeman  and  the  foreman 
of  the  drill  crew,  of  which  the  brakeman  was  a  member,  are  fellow-servants. 
(Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Keegan,  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  269.) 

An  engineer  directed  a  brakeman  to  put  on  the  brake,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  deceased  to  obey  such  direction,  upon  which  the  train  was  wrecked  and 
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brakeman  killed.  The  engineer  and  brakeman  are  not  fellow-eervants  and  the 
carrier  is  liable.     (Tex.  Cent.  Ry.  Co.  v,  Frazier,  84  S.  W.  Rep.,  664;  36  lb.  432.) 

A  switch  engineer  who  had  no  authority  or  control  over  a  switchman,  but  who 
belonged  to  the  same  crew,  by  negligence  causes  an  injury  to  the  switclunan. 
The  carrier  is  not  liable  as  these  employees  were  fellow-servants.  (Quli,  C.  and 
S.  F.  Ry.  Co.,  17.  Warner,  35  S.  W.  Rep., 864.)  In  this  decision  the  court  defined 
fellow  servants  to  be:  Employees  who  are  engaged  in  a  common  service,  in  the 
same  grade  of  employment,  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and 
working  to  a  common  purpose. 

The  master^s  liability  does  not  depend  upon  gradations  in  the  employment 
The  test  is,  the  servant  must  be  employed  in  different  dei>artments,  which  in 
themselves  are  so  distinct  and  separate  as  to  preclude  the  probability  of  contact 
and  of  danger  of  injury  by  the  negligent  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  serv- 
ant in  the  other  department.    (Sou.  Pac.  Co.  v,  McGUl,  44  Pac.  Rep.,  302.) 

The  master  owes  a  servant  entering  his  employment  the  duty  to  provide  a 
reasonably  safe  place  to  work  in,  to  provide  reasonably  safe  tools,  appliances,  and 
machinery,  to  employ  safe  and  comi)etent  coservants,  and  to  adopt  and  promulgate 
safe  and  proper  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  business.  (North.  Pac.  K.  R.  Co.  v, 
Peterson,  16  Sup.  Court  Rep.,  843.)  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  held  that  a  day  laborer  on  an  extra  gang  on  a  hand  car  and  a  foreman  of 
the  gang  are  fellow-servants. 

For  using  in  a  negligent  manner  a  defective  appliance  furnished  by  the  master 
the  latter  might  be  liable  if  a  coemployee  were  thereby  and  in  consequence 
thereof  injured.  As  the  master  furnished  the  defective  appliance  it  would  be  no 
answer  to  say  that  it  was  negligently  used.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  master 
would  not  be  responsible  for  the  negligent  use  of  a  proper  appliance.  (North.  Pac. 
R.  R.  Co.,  V.  Charles,  16  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.,  849.) 

The  fellow-servant  act  of  Texas  does  not  apply  to  street  railroads,  as  they  are 
not  **railroad  corporations."    (Riley  v.  Galv.  City  Ry.  Co.,  35  S.  W.  Rep.,  826.) 

A  sui)erintendent  of  a  convict  camp  and  a  convict  are  not  fellow-servants,  as 
the  convict's  servitude  was  involuntary.  (Buckalew  r.  Tenn.  C.  and  I.  Co.,  20 
Sn.  Rep.,  606.) 

If  the  superintendent  of  a  log  company  and  vice-principal  negligently  and 
improperly  directed  the  plaintiff  to  work  on  the  log  deck  with  him  without  giving 
him  necessary  or  proper  warning  or  instruction  as  to  the  danger  and  hazard  of 
working  there,  for  the  lack  of  wmch  he  got  injured,  this  must  be  regarded  as  the 
negligent  act  of  the  defendant,  for  which  it  would  be  liable.  (KlochinsM  v.  Sholes 
Lumber  Co.,  67  N.  W.  Rep.,  934.) 

A  conductor  directing  and  controlling  the  movements  of  a  train  is  a  vice-prin- 
cipal of  the  master,  and  not  a  fellow-servant  of  his  brakeman.  (Spencer  v.  Brooks, 
25S.E.Rep.,480.) 

A  carrier  is  liable  for  a  defective  ladder  on  a  freight  train  because  of  which  a 
freight  conductor  was  injured,  where  by  the  use  of  ordinary  care  it  could  have  be«n 
known  that  the  ladder  was  in  such  condition.  (HI.  Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Hilliard,  37 
S.W.Rep.  75.) 

A  train  dispatcher  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  trainmen  in  charge  of  a  train;  but 
a  local  tele^aph  operator  at  the  station,  who  receives  and  delivers  the  orders  of 
the  train  dispatcher  is  a  fellow-servant  of  such  trainmen.  (Oreg. S. L. and  U.N. 
Ry .  Co.  V,  Frost,  74  Fed.  Rep. ,  965. ) 

A  motorman  on  an  electric  car  and  the  track  repairer  in  employ  of  the  same 
corporation  are  fellow-servants.     (Landquist  v.  Duluth  St.  Ry .  Co. ,  67  N.  W.  Rep. , 

A  conductor  of  a  train  used  in  connection  with  a  bridge  gang  is  not  a  fellow 
servant  of  members  of  the  bridge  gang  under  the  *'  fellow-servant  act  of  Texas." 
(M. K. and  T. Ry. Co.  v.  Hines, 40  S.  W.  Rep.,  152.) 

A  boss  directing  an  act  in  the  execution  of  his  dutv  merely  as  foreman  of  a  gang 
and  coemployee  of  the  injured  employee,  is  not  liable  for  damages.  (Maher  v. 
Thropp,  35  Atl.  Rep. ,  1057. ) 

The  nead  of  a  gang  of  workmen  who  has  charge  of  a  particular  department  in 
the  erection  of  a  building  is  a  fellow-servant  with  the  workmen  in  his  gang — 
following  the  Baugh  Case.     (Coulson  v.  Leonard,  77  Fed.  Rep. ,  538.) 

A  shift  boss  in  a  mine  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  a  man  under  his  employ. 
(McMahon  v,  Ida  Mining  Co.,  70  N.  W.  Rep., 478.) 

A  master  violates  his  duty  and  is  guilty  of  culpable  negligence  whenever,  with- 
out warning,  he  exposes  his  servant  knowingly  to  a  risk  of  injury  which  is  not 
obvious  and  was  not  known  to  the  servant.     (Gorven  v.  Bosh,  76  Fed.  Rep.,  549.) 

A  conductor  is  a  fellow-servant  with  a  brakeman  and  other  servants  on  a  train, 
not  a  vice-principal.     (Jackson  v.  N.  and  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  27  S.  E.  Rep.,  d78.) 
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An  overseer  of  Govemment  f  ortdfications  in  personal  charge  of  the  work  is  not 
a  fellow-servant  with  a  laborer  in  his  hire.     (Atkins  v.  Field,  36  Atl.  Bep. ,  375. ) 

A  conductor  and  an  engineer  on  a  train  are  not  fellow-servants  under  the  fellow- 
servant  act  of  Texas.     (Culpepper  v.  Int.  and  G.  N.  R.  R.  Co.,  40  S.  W.  Rep., 386.) 

'« Common  service"  means  the  particular  thing  or  work  being  performed  for 
the  employer,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  out  of  which  it  grew,  jointly,  by 
the  employees  sought  to  be  held  fellow-servants.  So,  members  of  two  different 
train  gangs,  attached  to  two  different  trains,  are  not  in  a  '*  common  service,"  and 
therefore  are  not  fellow-servants.  (Patterson  v.  Houst.  and  Tex,  C.  R. R.  Co., 40 
S.W.Rep.,442.) 

The  f eUowHservant  act  of  Texas  is  constitutional.  (Mo. ,  K.  and  Tex.  Ry.  Co.  v. 
Hannig,  41  S.  W.  Rep.,  196.) 

An  employee  of  an  American  railway  company  on  a  train  running  from  Ver- 
mont to  a  point  in  Canada  is  killed  within  tne  territory  of  Canada.  The  circuit 
court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  declared  that  his  legal  representatives  could 
sue  in  the  United  States,  but  that  the  law  of  Canada  making  the  carrier  liable 
whether  the  injury  was  caused  by  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  or  not  should  be 
the  law  of  the  case.    (Boston  and  Me.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  McDuffey,  79  Fed.  Rep.,  934.) 

A  member  of  a  gang  doing  the  same  work  and  receiving  the  same  pav  as  other 
members  of  the  gang,  but  who  exercises  authority  over  the  gang,  is  still  a  fellow- 
servant.  (Moore  Lirve  Co.  v,  Richardson  Adnex,  28  S.  E.  Rep.,  834;  Railway  Co. 
V.  Becker,  39  S.  W.  Rep.,  358;  Hunter  v.  K.  C.  and  M.  Ry.  Co.,  85  Fed.  Rep., 379.) 

Statutes  of  a  State  as  to  fellow-servants  do  not  encroach  upon  Federal  authority, 
and  constitute  the  laws  of  the  State  which  Federal  courts  are  bound  to  administer 
in  suits  arising  within  the  State.  (Hunter  v.  K.  C.  and  M.  Ry.  and  Br.  Co.,  85 
Fed.  Rep.,  379;  C,  M.  and  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co.  v.  Solan,  169  U.  S.,  133.) 

A  foreman  of  a  section  gang  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
gang  under  him,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  under  his  coutrol  and  direction  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  (St.  L.,  I.  M.  and  S.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Rickman,  45  S. 
W.  Kep.,  66.;) 

When  an  injury. is  caused  partly  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and 
partly  by  the  failure  of  the  master  to  provide  the  servant  a  reasonably  safe  place 
at  which  to  work,  the  negligence  of  the  fellow-servant  will  not  exonerate  the 
master.     (Stucke  v.  Orleans  K.  R.  O. ,  23  Sm.  Rep. ,  342. ) 

In  this  State  (Illinois),  in  order  that  one  servant  should  be  the  fellow-servant  of 
another,  their  duties  must  be  such  as  to  bring  them  into  habitual  association,  so 
that  they  may  exercise  a  mutual  influence  upon  each  other  promotive  of  proper 
caution.    (Edward  Hines  Lumber  Ck>.  v,  Ligas,  50  N.  E.  Rep.,  225.) 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  courts  have  indulged  in  much  refinement  of  rea- 
soning on  the  question  of  who  are  fellow-servants,  and  that  the  grounds  on  which 
many  decisions  have  been  based  on  either  side  of  the  question  are  not  altogether 
satisfactory.    (Walker  v.  Gillett,  52  Pac.  Rep. ,  442. ) 

A  vice-principal  for  whose  negligence  an  employee  will  be  liable  to  other 
employees  must  be  either— First,  one  in  whom  the  employer  has  placed  the  entire 
chiurge  of  the  business,  or  of  a  distinct  branch  of  it,  giving  him  not  mere  authority 
to  sn^CTintend  certain  work  or  certain  workmen,  but  control  of  the  business,  and 
exercising  no  discretion  or  oversight  of  his  own;  or,  secondly,  one  to  whom  he 
delegates  a  duty  of  his  own  which  is  a  direct,  personal,  and  absolute  obligation, 
from  which  nothing  but  performance  can  relieve  him.  (Prevost  v.  Citizens*  Ice 
and  Refrigerating  Co. ,  40  Atl.  Rep. ,  88. ) 

In  all  the  cases  decided  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  statute  requiring  operators  of 
mines  to  employ  mine  bosses,  it  is  held  that  these  mine  bosses  are  fellow-servants 
with  the  miners  and  employees  in  the  mines.  (Williams  v,  Thacker  C.  and  C.  Co. , 
30  S.  E.  Bep.  (W.  Va.),  107.) 

A  winchman  operating  the  engine  and  a  member  of  a  stevedore  gang  are  not 
fellow-servants.  (The  Lisnacrieve,  87  Fed.  Rep.,  570.)  But  where  the  regular 
winchman  is  absent  and  a  common  laborer,  like  the  libelant,  was  at  the  winch, 
then  the  temporary  winchman  is  a  fellow-servant  with  the  stevedores.  (The 
Anaces,  87  Fed.  Rep.,  565.) 

i?.  Defective  appltancea.'—A  master  is  liable  to  his  servant  for  injuries  resulting 
from  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  of  which  he  might  have  known  by  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  care.  (Bier  v.  Standard  Mfg.  Co. ,  130  Pa. ,  446;  East  St.  Louis 
Pach  and  P.  Co.  v.  McElroy,  29  III.  App.,  504;  Umon  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Fray,  43  Kans., 
750;  Dutzi  v.  Gei»el,  23  Mo.  App.,  676;  Donaline  v.  Enterprise  R.  Co.,  32  S.  C,  299; 
Washington  and  G.  R.  Co.  v,  McDade,  135  U.  S.,  554  (34,  235),  18  Wash.  L.  Rep., 
628;  Southwest  Virginia  Imp.  Co.  v.  Andrew,  13  Va.  L.  J.,  634, 17  Wash.  L.  Rep., 
599;  Humphrews  v.  Newport  News  and  M.  V.  Co.,  33  W.  Va.,  135,  39  Am.  and 
Eng.  B.  Cas.,  363;  Hoffman  v.  Dickinson,  31  W.  Va.,  142;  Easpari  v.  Marsh,  74 
Wi8>9  662.) 
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An  employer  does  his  daty  when  he  provides  in  such  manner  as  is  fairly  and 
reasonahly  prudent  and  safe,  and  when  he  famishes  appliances  which,  although 
not  the  best  that  can  be  obtained,  may  be  used  without  danger.  (McCk>mbs  v, 
Pittsburg  and  W.  R.  Co.,  130  Pa.,  183;  Ballard  v,  Hitchcock  Mfg.  Co.,  51  Hun,  188; 
Kaye  v.  Bob  Roy  Hosiery  Co.,  51  Hun,  519;  Lehigh  and  W.  Coal  Co.  v.  Hages,  5 
L.  K.  A.,  441, 128  Pa.,  294;  Carlson  v.  Phenix  Bri^e  Co.,  55  Hun,  485;  Qalveston, 
H.  and  S.  A.  R.  Co.  v,  Garrett,  73  Tex.,  262.) 

An  employee  is  warranted  in  acting  upon  the  assumption  that  machinery  which 
he  is  required  to  use  is  safe  and  adapted  to  the  service  in  which  he  and  it  are 
employed.  (Galveston,  H.  and  S.  A.  R.  Co.  v.  G«rrett,  73  Tex.,  262;  Covey  v.  Han- 
nibal and  St.  J.  R.  Co. ,  27  Mo.  App. ,  170;  Bowers  v.  Union  Pac.  R.  Co. ,  4  Utah,  215. ) 

It  is  the  dutv  of  the  master  to  use  reasonable  diligence  to  guard  against  the  risk 
of  accident  to  his  employees,  and  to  make  such  reasonable  repairs  or  changes  as 
may  be  necessary  to  remove  such  risk.  (McDonald  v,  Chicago,  St.  P.,  M.  and  O. 
R.  Co.,  41  Minn.,  439.) 

A  servant  can  not  recover  for  an  injury  resulting  from  defective  machinery  or 
appliances  unless  the  master  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known,  of  the  defect^nd  the 
servant  was  ignorant  thereof  and  had  not  equal  means  of  knowledge. 


rews  V.  Newport  News  and  M.  V.  Co.,  33  W.  Va.,  135;  Bailey  v.  Rome,  W.  and  O, 
R.  Co.,  49  Hun,  377;  Chicago  and  A.  R.  Co.  v.  Stites,  20  111.  App.,  648;  Washing- 
ton and  G.  R.  Co.  v.  McDade,  135  U.  S.,  534  (34-235) ,  18  Wash.  L.  Rep., 526;  Goltz 
V.  Milwaukee,  L.  S.  and  W.  R.  Co.,  76  Wis.,  136,  41  Am.  and  Eng.  R.  Cas.,  382.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  to  inspect  the  cars  of  another  company 
used  upon  its  road  and  see  that  they  are  in  proper  condition  so  as  to  be  safe  for 
the  use  of  employees.  (Goodrich  t?.  New  York  Cent,  and  H.  R.  R.,  5  L.  R.  A., 
750;  116  N.  Y.,  898;  41  Am,  and  Eng.  R.  Cas.,  259.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  in  employing  a  brakeman  to  provide  its 
cars  with  safe  and  suitable  brakes  and  appliances  to  be  used  by  him.  (Carpenter 
V.  Mexican  Nat.  R.  Co.,  17  Wash.  L.  Rep.,  630;  39  Fed.  Rep.,  815.) 

A  railroad  com^ny  owes  an  employee  the  duty  of  keeping  in  a  reasonable  safe 
and  secure  condition  a  stage  or  platform  constructed  for  the  use  of  men  engaged 
in  unloading  coal  cars  standing  on  a  trestle.    (Sellbrok  v.  Langdon,  55  Hun,  19.) 

Injury  to  a  brakeman  from  collision  of  the  train  with  an  animal  which  has  come 
upon  the  railroad  track  through  a  defective  fence  makes  the  company  liable  for 
the  damages  under  the  New  York  general  railroad  act  of  1850,  section  44,  which 
imposes  upon  railroad  companies  the  absolute  duty  to  fence  their  tracks.  (Don- 
negan  t;.  Erhardt,  7  L.  R.  A.,  527;  119  N.  Y.,  468;  42  Am.  and  Eng.  R.  Cas.,  580.) 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  provide  his  servants  with  a  safe  worMng  place 
and  with  safe  machinery  and  appli ances  and  to  keep  them  in  repair.  ( Indianapolis 
and  St.  L.  R.  Co.  v.  Watson,  114  Ind.,  20;  CuUen  v.  National  Metal  Roof  Co.,  46 
Hun,  562;  Rice  v.  King  Phillip  Mills,  144  Mass.,  229;  Atchison,  T.  and  S.  F.  B. 
Co.  V.  McKee,  87  Kan.,  592;  Thorn  v.  New  York  City  Ice  Co.,  46  Hun,  497;  Nel- 
son V.  Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  Co.,  29  Fed.  Rep.,  840.) 

A  railroad  company  is  under  a  legal  duty  not  to  expose  its  employees  to  dangers 
arising  from  such  defects  in  foreign  cars  as  may  be  discovered  by  reasonable 
inspection  before  such  cars  are  admitted  into  its  trains.  (Bait,  and  P.  R.  Co.  v. 
Mackey,  157U.  S.,72.) 

A  railroad  company  which  fails  to  have  modem  coupling  devices  on  its  freight 
cars  is  guilty  of  continuing  negligence  and  is  liable  for  injuries  incurred  in  coup- 
ling such  cars  by  hand.     (Greenlee  v.  Southern  Ry.  Co.  (N.  C),  30  S.  E.,  115.) 

Railroads,  though  not  bound  to  their  servants  to  supply  them  with  the  best  of 
everything  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  appliances,  are  oound  to  furnish  such  as 
are  being  used  by  well-regulated  and  conducted  railroads,  well  constructed,  and 
kept  in  repair.  (Toledo,  W. and  W.R.  Co.  W.  Fredericks, 71  111., 294;  MansEeld 
CoalandC.R.Co.v.McEnery,91Pa.,185;  36  Am.  Rep.,  662;  Cooper  v.  Central  R. 
Co.,  of  Iowa,  44  Iowa,  134;  Brown  v.Accrington  Cotton  Spinning  and  Mfg.  Co.,  3 
Hurlst  and  C.  ,51 1 ;  McGinnis  v,  Canada  Southern  Bridge  Co. ,  49  Mich. ,  466;  Little 
Bock  and  Ft.  S.  R.  Co.  v.  Duffey,  35  Ark. ,  602;  Toledo,  W.  and  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Asbury , 
84  III., 429;  Kingv.Boston  and  W.R.  Corp.,  9  Cush.,  112;  Cagney  v.Hannibal  and 
St.J.R.Co.,69Mo.,416;  Disherv.New  YorkCent.andH.R.R.Co.,94N.Y.,622.) 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  an  injury  to  an  employee  from  a  defective  side 
stake  on  a  lumber  car.    (Bushby  v.  New  York,  L.  E.  and  W .  R.  Co. ,  107  N.  Y. ,  374. ) 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  negligence  in  not  providing  and  keeping  a  lad- 
der on  a  freight  car  next  to  a  caboose  in  good  rei>air,  so  as  to  make  it  safe  for  tiie 
conductor  to  pass  up  and  down  it  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  where  he  is  not 
chargeable  with  negligence  in  using  it.  (Goodman  v,  Richmond  and  D.  B.  Co., 
81  Va.,  576.) 
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An  employer  is  not  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  defects  in  machinery,  if  they 
conld  not  be  known  or  be  supposed  to  exist,  after  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care, 
skill,  and  diligence.     (Gulf  C.  and  S.  F.  R.  O).  v.  Wells,  81  Tex.,  685.) 

An  employer  is  not  required  to  furnish  his  employee  with  such  appliances  as 
combine  the  greatest  safety  with  practical  use,  but  only  to  exercise  such  care  in 
their  selection  as  a  prudent  man  would  exercise  for  his  own  protection.  (Sappen- 
field  V.  Main  Street  and  A.  P.  R.  Co., 91  Cal.,48;  Brymer  v.  Southern  Pac.Co.,90 
Cal.,496.) 

A  railway  company  is  bound  to  use  a  high  degree  of  care  in  fumishinf^  and 
keeping  in  repair  machinery  which  its  servants  are  required  to  use;  but  is  not 
bound  to  furnish  machinery  that  is  absolutely  safe.  (International  and  G.  N.  R. 
Co.  V,  Williams,  82  Tex. ,  342. ) 

The  use  of  an  appliance  or  machine  which  has  been  in  dailv  use  for  a  long  time, 
and  has  uniformly  proved  safe  and  efficient  maybe  continued  without  imputation 
of  negligence.  (Sappenfield  v.  Main  Street  and  A.  P.  R.  Co. ,  91  Cal. ,  48 ;  Brymer  v. 
So. Pac.  Co., 90  Cal., 496.) 

For  the  above  and  many  other  similar  authorities  on  this  point,  see  note  to 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company  v,  Elliott  (149  U.S., 266)  in  37  Law 
Edition  (U.  S.  Rep. ) ,  page  728. 

As  to  liability  oi  railroad  companies  to  switchmen  or  brakemen  for  injuries 
while  coupling  cars,  see  note  to  Kdhn  v.  McKulta  (37  Law  Ed., p.  150). 

While  it  is  true  that  a  servant  who  enters  the  employment  of  anotner  assumes 
the  ordinary  risks  of  business,  this  would  not  include  the  risks  of  working  with 
unsafe  apphances;  for  the  master  is  bound  to  supply  his  servants  with  sound  and 
safe  appliances,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  sotmd  and  safe  condition.  (Bussey  v. 
Char,  and  W.  C.  Ry .  Co. ,  30  S.  E. ,  477. ) 

The  duty  of  a  railway  company  toward  an  employee,  to  inspect  cars  coming 
from  other  roads,  is  not  limited  to  cars  which  are  to  be  hauled  over  its  own  road, 
but  extends  to  cars  which  it  switches  from  another  road,  to  which  they  are  to  be 
returned  after  loading. 

An  employee  of  a  railway  company  has  the  right  to  rest  on  the  assumption 
that  appliances  furnished  are  free  from  defects  discoverable  by  proper  inspection, 
and  is  not  submitted  to  the  danger  of  using  appliances  containing  such  defects 
because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  general  methods  adopted  by  the  employer  in 
carrying  on  his  business,  or  because,  by  ordinary  care,  he  mignt  have  known  of 
the  methods,  and  inferred  therefrom  that  danger  of  insufficient  appliances  might 
arise.     (Tex.  and  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Archibald,  170  U .  S. ,  665. ) 

The  failure  to  provide  the  necessary  appliances  is  the  causa  cancans.  The 
defendant,  however,  frankly  asks  us  to  reconsider  and  overrule  the  Greenlee  case. 
That  case  was  the  expression  of  no  new  doctiine,  but  the  affirmation  of  one  as 
old  as  the  law,  and  founded  on  the  soundest  principles  of  justice  and  reason,  to 
wit:  That  when  safer  appliances  have  been  invented,  tested,  and  have  come  into 
Keneral  use,  it  is  negligence  i>er  se  for  the  master  to  expose  his  servant  to  the 
hazard  of  life  or  limb  from  antiquated  appliances  which  have  been  generally  dis- 
carded by  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of  other  employers.  ( Witsell  v.  R.  R. 
Co. ,  120  fi .  C. ,  557. )  This  must  be  so  if  masters  owe  any  duties  to  their  employees 
and  unless  economy  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  management  is 
to  be  deemed  superior  to  the  conservation  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  those  employed 
in  their  operation.    The  court  refused  to  overrule  the  Greenlee  decision. 

The  defendant  was  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in  providing  suitable 
machinery,  instruments,  means,  and  appliances  for  its  work.  The  providing  of 
suitable  links  for  coupling  the  cars  of  the  train  fell  within  this  duty.  This  was  a 
duty  which  belonged  to  the  defendant  as  master,  and  could  not  be  delegated.  It 
should  use  proper  care  to  furnish  secure  and  propei  masters  over  any  duties  to 
their  employees;  and  unless  economy  of  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
management  is  to  be  deemed  superior  to  the  conservation  of  ♦he  lives  and  limbs 
of  those  employed  in  their  operation.  The  court  refused  to  overrule  the  Greenlee 
decision.     (Troxler  v.  Southern  R.  R.  Co.  N.  C,  March,  1899,  not  yet  reported.) 

The  defendant  was  bound  to  exercise  reasonable  car€^  in  providing  suitable 
machinery,  instruments,  means,  and  appliances  for  its  work.  The  providing  of 
suitable  Imks  for  coupling  the  cars  of  that  train  fell  within  this  duty.  This  was 
a  duty  which  belonged  to  the  defendant  as  master,  and  could  not  be  delegated. 
It  should  use  proper  care  to  furnish  secure  and  proper  links  and  to  keep  them  in 
such  a  condition  that  they  should  be  proper  and  sufficient  for  work  to  be  done  by 
them.  The  defendant  should  use  reasonable  care  to  prevent  the  use  of  unsuita- 
ble and  dangerous  links.  (Judge  Blodgett's  charge  to  the  jury  in  Miller  v.  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.,  superior  court  of  Mass.,  October,  1898.) 


28  HEABINQS  BEFORE   THE   INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION. 

NEGLIGENCE  OF  FELLOW-SERVANTS. 

The  great  conflict  of  authority  respecting  the  rule  as  to  when  two  employees  are 
fellow-servants  has  caused  various  States  of  the  Union  to  pass  acts  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  proposed  object  of  such  acts  is,  generally,  to  correct  either  a  previous 
bad  statement  or  a  previous  bad  judicial  decision.  Alabama,  Massachusetts, 
Colorado,  Indiana,  and  other  States  have  passed  employer's  liability  acts  based 
upon  the  English  act  of  1880.  In  the  case  of  railroad  employees,  these  acts  give 
tne  employees  a  right  of  action  against  their  employers  for  injuries  caused  by 
reason  of  the  neglig[ence  of  any  x>erson  having  charge  or  control  of  certain  rail- 
road instrumentalities. 

In  some  States  the  defense  of  f ellow-servant*s  negligence  has  even  been  abol- 
ished in  certain  cases  by  statute;  other  States  have  no  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  the  United  States  Supreme  Ck)urt  has  decided  in  the  Bau^h  case,  * '  against 
the  trend  of  some  former  cases,"  as  Judge  Acheson  says,  that  in  the  absence  of 
State  legislation  the  question  is  not  one  of  local  law  upon  which  the  Federal 
courts  are  bound  to  follow  the  State  decisions,  but  is  one  of  general  law  upon 
which  the  Federal  courts  may  exercise  their  independent  judgment,  uncontrolled 
by  local  decisions.  Thus  apx)ears  the  anomalous  condition  of  suits  for  damages 
in  a  State,  based  upon  the  same  facts,  which  are  governed  by  different  principles 
of  law,  dependent  upon  whether  the  suits  are  brought  in  the  courts  of  the  State 
or  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  There  is  great  need  of  le^slation  by  Con- 
gress upon  this  point.  A  uniformity  is  very  much  to  be  desired  m  the  legal  prin- 
ciples governing  such  cases. 

Agam:  A  Feaeral  court  which  sits  in  one  State  may  enforce  the  statute  of 
anotner  State,  where  the  injury  occurred,  although  the  local  State  courts  of  the 
State  wherein  the  Federal  court  sits  have  refused  to  enforce  such  statute.  Even 
a  decision  by  a  State  court  that  no  action  can  be  maintained  under  a  statute  of 
another  State  is  not  binding  upon  a  Federal  court  sitting  in  the  first  State  in 
another  like  case :  Cox  Case  (145  U.  S.,  598).  There  the  "  general  law  "  doctrine 
also  intervened  and  overrode  the  local  statute.  New  legislation  is  necessary  along 
this  line,  too,  in  order  to  clear  up  such  conflict  and  confusion  and  to  establish  a 
uniform  mode  of  procedure  in  aU  the  Federal  courts. 

*'  The  stubborn  resistance  of  business  corporations,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Shear- 
man, an  attorney  of  the  New  York  bar  who  has  repeatedly  represented  railway 
companies  and  other  corxx)ration8,***  common  earners  and  mill  owners  to  the 
pnf orcement  of  the  most  moderate  laws  for  the  protection  of  human  beings  from 
injury,  and  their  utter  failure  to  provide  such  protection  of  their  own  accord, 
ought  to  satisfy  any  impai*tial  jud^e  that  true  justice  demands  a  constant  expan- 
sion of  the  law  in  the  direction  of  increased  responsibility  for  negligence,  instead 
of  attempts,  unfortunately  too  common,  to  restrict  such  responsibility  by  intro- 
ducing new  exceptions." 

DEFECTIVE  APPLIANCES. 

The  weight  of  authorities  establishes  that  a  carrier  is  bound  to  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  care  with  reference  to  all  the  appliances  of  its  business,  and  is  bound 
to  protect  its  employees  from  injury  therefrom  by  reason  of  latent  or  unseen 
defects  so  far  as  such  care  can  do  so ;  but  the  carrier  is  not  an  insurer  to  its 
employees  against  injury,  and  is  only  chargeable  for  damages  hapx>ening  to  its 
employees  from  defective  appliances  when  negligence  can  properly  be  imputed  to 
the  carrier. 

I  believe  that  an  investigation  by  this  commission  will  show  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  declare  itself  in  regard  to 
these  imsettled  questions  which  are  being  so  differently  determined  by  different 
courts,  and  for  which  there  exists  no  fixed  rule  of  decision. 

In  England  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direction.  The  state 
of  the  law  there,  as  I  understand  it,  is  as  follows : 

Under  the  old  common  law  the  employer  was  only  liable  in  damages  for 
injuries  caused  to  anyone  by  the  negligence  of  his  servants,  and  then  an  excep- 
tion was  made  when  the  person  knowingly  incurred  the  risk.  The  courts  held, 
on  the  ground  that  a  workman  when  he  engaged  himself  in  any  service  he  was 
aware  that  in  all  employments  the  risk  of  injuries  by  the  negligence  of  fellow- 
employees  will  be  incurred,  that  an  empijyer  was  not,  therefore,  liable  to  the 
workman  for  the  injuries  thus  incurred.  The  first  step  to  relieve  the  employee 
of  this  hardship  was  the  employers*  liability  act  of  1880.  At  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage business  men  all  over  the  country  predicted  ruin  to  the  employers,  but  dur- 
ing nearly  two  decades  of  operation  the  predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and 
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on  the  contrarr  it  has  been  seen  that  the  xirmciple  ennndated  conld  be  further 
inToked.  A  biU  entitled  the  employers'  Uability  act  of  1893  was  introduced  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Asquith,  but  it  did  not  become  a  law.  It  was  constructed 
along  the  lines  of  the  act  above  mentioned,  but  in  addition  prohibited  '*  contract- 
ing out."  The  workmen's  compensation  act  of  1897,  operative  July  1, 1898,  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  a  further  evolution  of  the  principle.  It,  too, 
practically  prohibits  ''  contracting  out "  and  at  the  same  time  makes  the  employer 
virtually  the  insurer  of  the  employee.  Instead  of  the  negative  exposition,  tliis 
new  act  declares  the  employer  liable  for  ckU  injuries  and  excepts  those  occasioned 
by  the  serious  and  willful  misconduct  of  the  employee.  A  schedule  of  compensa- 
tions or  damages  for  which  the  employer  is  variouiy  liable  is  included  in  the  act. 
These  liabilities  are  so  large  that  employers  are  comi)elled  to  resort  to  insurance 
companies,  or  for  cheai)er  indemnity,  to  mutual  combinations.  Contrary  to 
expectations  the  insurance  companies  have  raised  their  charges  very  much,  but 
it  is  conservatively  hoped  that  the  experience  of  a  short  x>eriod  of  time  will  prove 
the  lack  of  necessity  for  such  advances  in  rates. 

This  act,  by  fastening  the  liability  upon  the  employers,  makes  a  great  stride 
toward  the  principle  that  the  trades  and  industries  in  which  an  employee  is 
engaged  at  the  time  of  the  injury  should  bear  the  burden  of  the  relief  and  main- 
tenance of  the  injured  man  and  those  dependent  upon  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hakris.)  Is  there  something  about  limit  of  liability. in  the 
English  law?— A.  The  bill  provides  **  That  where  ^rsonal  injury  is  caused  to  a 
workman  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  m  the  service  of  the  workman's 
employer,  the  workman,  or,  in  case  of  the  injury  resulting  in  death,  his  representa- 
tives, shall  have  the  same  right  to  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer 
as  if  the  workman  had  not  been  in  the  employer's  service.  Aa  exception  to  this 
is  made  where  the  workman,  knowing  of  the  negligence,  failed,  without  reasonable 
excuse,  to  notify  employer,  etc.  A  contract  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right 
is  not  a  defense.  The  employer,  however,  in  case  he  has  contributed  to  a  fund 
providing  any  benefit  for  the  workman,  when  sued  49hall  be  entitied,in  the  place 
of  the  workman,  to  any  money  payable  out  of  the  fund.  And  if  the  employer  is 
sued  and  payment  of  a  fine,  under  any  act  of  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  same 
cause  of  action,  has  not  been  paid,  the  workman  shaU  not  be  entitied  tiieread^r  to 
receive  any  such  fine." 

(^.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  they  have  limited  liability  by 
legislation  there?— A.  To  the  extent  I  have  stated. 

The  act  of  1880  makes  the  employer  liable  for  injuries  to  the  workman  caused 
by  defect  of  machinery,  negligence  of  a  person  in  the  employer's  service  intrusted 
with  superintendence  or  with  authority  over  the  injured  man,  or  any  act  or  omis- 
sion done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the  orders  or  by-laws  of  the  employer,  or  by  the 
neglisence  of  any  person  in  charge  of  railway  signals,  etc.,  while  the  bill  of  1898 
would  make  the  employer  liable  to  the  injured  workman  where  the  injury  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer.  Both  place 
the  worlonan  in  the  same  position  as  if  he  were  not  in  the  service  of  the  employer. 
By  the  act  of  1880  the  employer  was  protected  by  exceptions  in  which  he  was  morally 
innocent,  while  bill  118  excepts  him  only  when  the  employee,  knowing  of  the  neg- 
ligence, failed  without  reasonable  excuse  to  notify  the  employer,  ete.  The  bfll 
adds,  further,  that  a  contract  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right  is  not  a  defense. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  it  the  employer,  when  he  has  contributed  to  a  fund  providing 
any  benefit  to  the  worfanan  and  the  employer  is  sued,  he  is  entitled,  in  the  place 
of  the  workman ,  to  any  money  payable  out  of  the  fund.  And  if  sued  and  payment 
of  a  fine  under  any  act  of  Parliament  in  respect  to  the  same  cause  of  action  has  not 
been  paid  by  the  employer,  the  workman  snail  not  be  entitled  thereafter  to  any 
such  fine.  Unlike  the  act,  the  bill  does  not  limit  the  amount  of  damages  recover- 
able, nor  does  it  limit  the  time  within  which  the  action  must  be  brought.  Both 
provide  that  the  action  must  lie  in  the  county  court,  but  can  be  carried  into  a 
fiigher  court. 

in  some  of  our  own  States  we  have  limited  liability;  that  is,  that  a  death  claim 
can  not  exceed  $5,000.  It  is  so  in  Massachusetts.  Damages  recoverable  for  death 
through  negligence:  $5,000  in  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin,  West  Virginia— 13;  $10,000:  in  District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  and  Vir- 
ginia—^. Now,  at  least,  the  Congress  should  either  do  that  or  it  should  endeavor 
to  secure  harmony  of  decisions  of  State  and  Federal  courts. 

The  case  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  against  Baugh  (United  States  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  vol.  149,  p.  868)  is  a  very  peculiar  case.  I  want  to  state  something 
about  it  in  an  offhand  way.  Baugh  was  an  employee  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad;  he  was  injured,  and  brought  a  suit  in  the  State  court.    The  Baltimore 
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and  Ohio  Bailroad,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  foreign  corporation,  had  this  case 
removed  to  the  United  States  circuit  court.  It  was  tried  in  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court.  The  court  followed  the  decisions  of  the  State  court  and  damages  were 
awarded  Baugh.  The  case  then  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on.  anpeal  from  this  decision — ^made  by  court  of  the  carrier's  own  choosing— 
and  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  rauroad  was  not  liable.  Now,  you  see  this 
curious  state  of  affairs:  Here  are  two  parallel  roads.  If  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
had  been  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Ohio  his  case  would  have  been  maintained 
in  a  State  court,  where  undoubtedlyhe  would  have  obtained  redress;  but  here  was 
a  f  oreiflni  corporation  x>aralleling  a  State  road,  and  Baugh  was  injured  with  impu- 
nity. The  fact  of  being  a  foreign  corporation  deprived  him  of  theprotection  of 
the  laws  of  his  State  and  he  could  not  recover  for  his  injury,  the  court  said 
that  **  there  is  no  common  law  in  the  United  States,  but  there  is  a  general  law; " 
and  that  seems  to  mean  that  any  particular  case  is  judged  by  such  construction 
as  any  particular  judge  may  see  fit  to  find,  without  precedent  to  guide  him.  Here 
you  will  find  what  some  of  the  United  States  court  judges  have  said  in  r^^ard  to 
the  Baugh  decision: 

''Against  the  trend  of  some  former  cases."  (Judge  Acheson,  in  Pull.  P.  Co.  v. 
Harl£is,  55  Fed.  Rep.,  982.) 

"As  a  United  States  circuit  judge,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  conform  to  the  view 
so  strongly  announced  as  is  the  utterance  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Baugh 
Case.**    Tjudge  Lurton,  in  Harley  v,  L.  and  N.  B.  Co.,  57  Fed.  Rep.,  144.) 

"  The  Baugh  and  various  other  decisions  may  be  characterized,  at  least,  as  con- 
flicting/'   (Judge  Ross,  in  Bank  of  N.  A.  v,  Rmdge,  57  Fed.  Rep.,  279.) 

**  The  rule  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Baugh  Case  is  claimed  to  be 
broader,  more  comprenensive,  and  far-reaching  than  any  heretofore  announced 
by  that  court.*'    (Judge  Woods,  in  N.  and  N.  R.  Co.  v.  Ward,  61  Fed.  Rep.,  927.) 

"  It  is  insisted  that  these  and  other  cases,"  includinj^  the  Baugh  Case,  **  show 
the  existence  of  some  general  law  separate  from  and  index)endent  of  the  law  of 
the  land  prescribed  by  the  States.  This  does  notjn  my  opinion,  follow."  (Judge 
Grosscup,  in  Swift  v.  Phil,  and  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  64  Fed.  Rep.,  59.) 

"  The  Uoss  Case,  while  left  to  stand  upon  ground  apjiarently  inconsistent  with 
the  general  principles  annoimced  in  the  Baugh  Case,  is  nevertheless,  in  terms, 
expressly  approved  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  wnich  it  rested  are  there  carefully  distinguished."  (Judge  Gilbert,  in 
No.  Pac.  R.  Co.  V.  Beaton,  64  Fed.  Rep.,  568.) 

**  Our  decisions  above  referred  to  were  eacn  predicated  on  the  rulings  made  in 
the  Baugh  Case,  which  set  at  rest  some  of  the  doubts  that  had  been  raised,  and 
corrected  certain  deductions  that  seemed  to  be  warranted  by  some  expressions 
found  in  the  earlier  case  of  Railway  Co.  v.  Ross."  (Judge  Thayer,  in  Balch  v, 
Haus,  78  Fed.  Rep.,  974.) 

''  In  Finley  v.  Railroad  Company  I  attempted  to  distinguish  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  case  on  trial  from  those  presented  in  Railroad  CJo.  v.  Baugh, 
and  follow  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  in  Mason  v.  Railroad 
Company.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  overruled  my  views  of  the  law  of  the 
case.  I  now  feel  constrained  to  strictly  observe  the  i)ositive  decisions  of  the 
United  States  appellate  courts,  clearlv  expressed  in  learned  and  elaborate  opin- 
ions."   (Judge  Dick,  in  Wright  v.  So.'Ry.  Co.,  80  Fed.  Rep.,  260.) 

Here  are  a  number  of  conflicting  opinions— one  judge  says  it  is  rig:ht  and  one 
judge  says  it  is  wron^;  and  if  this  commission  can  not  come  to  the  point  where  it 
feels  that  after  a  fair  examination  of  this  whole  subject  there  ought  to  be  a 
national  law  defining  the  liability  of  employers,  at  least  it  should  recommend 
action  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  following  proposed  act: 

**  AK  ACT  to  secure  liarmony  in  dedslons  of  State  and  Federal  courts. 

"  Be  it  eviacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled y  That  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  the  several  States  siiall,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  otherwise  require  or  provide,  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision 
in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  cases  where  such 
decisions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  regard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
involving  questions  of  general  and  those  involving  questions  of  8x>ecial  or  local  law. " 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  the  time  has  come  when  almost  every  case  involving 
railway  employees  reaches  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  Congress  can  well 
enact  legislation  in  regard  to  that  class  which  the  courts  must  follow. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Who  suggested  that  law?— A.  I  wrote  it. 
.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  State  courts  accept  the  decisions  of  Federal 
courts  as  higher  than  their  own? — ^A.  No,  I  think  not;  but  the  Federal  court  is 
presumed,  where  the  statute  of  any  particular  State  is  in  question,  to  follow  the 
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Btatate  of  that  State  and  the  decisions  of  the  conrts,  as  far  as  applicable  to  the 
case  at  issae.  I  have  also  here  a  bill  which  was  introduced  at  my  request  by 
Mr.  McEttrick,  of  Boston,  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress.  I  hardly  expected  that 
any  legislation  could  there  be  accomplished,  but  I  believed  that  time  would  bring 
l^e  question  to  the  front.  The  bUl  was  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  is  in 
line  with  the  Ihiglish  biU  of  18d3  regarding  the  same  subject.  The  bill  is  as 
foUows: 

"A  BILL  rdatiD^  to  the  liability  of  employers  enga^red  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  for 

injuries  to  their  employ^ees. 

^^  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseniaiivea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
apply  only  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and 
to  their  emr^yees  engaged  in  the  service  of  such  common  carriers  as  such. 

*•  Sec.  2.  That  where,  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is  caused 
to  an  employee  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the 
employee's  employer,  the  employee,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  his  representatives, 
shall  have  the  same  rights  to  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as 
if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of,  nor  in  the  service  of,  the  employer, 
nor  engaged  in  his  work:  Proi;u2ed,  That  an  employee  or  his  representatives  shall 
not  be  entitled  under  this  act  to  any  right  of  comx>ensation  or  remedy  against  the 
iamployee's  employer  in  any  case  where  the  employee  knew  of  the  neghgence  which 
caused  his  injury  and  failed,  without  reasonable  excuse,  to  give  or  cause  to  be 
given  within  a  reasonable  time  information  thereof  to  his  employer,  or  to  some 
person  superior  to  himself  in  the  service  of  his  employer;  but  nothing  contained 
in  this  i)roviso  shall  apply  to  any  case  where  such  employee  is  injured  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  and  so  forth, 
approved  March  second,  eighteen  himdred  and  ninety-three. 

**  Sec.  3.  That  a  contract  whereby  an  employee  relinquishes  any  right  imder 
this  act  shall  not,  if  made  before  the  accrual  of  the  right,  constitute  a  defense  to 
any  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  compensation  under  this  act. 

"  Sec.  4.  That  where  an  employer  has  contributed  to  a  fund  providing  any  ben- 
efit for  an  employee,  or  his  representatives  in  case  of  injury  or  death,  then,  m  the 
event  of  the  employee  or  his  representatives  neglecting  to  sue  the  employer  for 
compensation,  instead  of  claiming  against  the  fund,  the  employer  may  be  released 
from  1^^  liabOij^  to  the  amoimt  of  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  arismg  from  the 
exnployer's  contribution  to  such  fund." 

Tne  act  referred  to  in  section  2  of  the  bill  just  read  is  properly  known  as  the 
"Coupler  bill"  or  " Safety  appliance  act,"  which  in  section  8  provides  that  it 
can  not  be  urged  in  defense  by  the  railroad  company  that  an  injured  employee 
knew  of  the  failure  to  provide  the  appliances  which  this  law  requires  ana  con- 
tinued in  service,  and  did  not  call  the  attention  of  his  employer  to  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  some  States  adopted  laws  similar  to  that  proposed  by  you? — ^A.  Yes, 
indeed.  The  States  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  are  doing  so.  Every  session,  I 
might  say,  increases  the  number,  and  this  is  well,  for  it  supplements  what  Con- 
gress has  done. 

(Mr.  Moseley  here  read  section  8  of  the  bill  mentioned.) 

This  is  to  prevent  an  employer  from  forcing  an  employee  to  sign  an  agreement 
releasing  him  from  claim  for  damages  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the 
employer. 

Q&x.  Moseley  here  read  section  4  of  the  bill  mentioned.) 

And  I  would  state  in  explanation  of  it  that  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
and  other  railroads— the  Chici^o,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  Railroad,  etc. — ^have 
what  is  called  a  relief  fund,  and  every  employee  was  required  to  contribute  a 
certain  amount  of  his  earnings  to  the  fxmd. 

Q.  Required  by  whom?— A.  By  the  employer,  who  also  contributes  to  the  fund. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Is  that  contrioution  on  the  part  of  the  employees  per- 
fectly voluntary?— A.  Hardly,  sir;  it  was  virtually  a  condition  of  employment. 
It  is  voluntary  in  name;  but  if  a  man  does  not  see  fit  to  contribute,  the  road  wiU 
probably  find  somebody  better  fitted  to  hold  his  position  than  himself. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  decision  of  the  Illinois  courts  in  regard  to  that  within 
a  year?— A.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand.  I  have  forgotten  for  the  moment.  This 
requirement  is  a  condition  of  employment  by  some  roads,  and  it  had  reached  a 
jKnnt  which  it  was  believed  called  for  action.  Congress  recognized  this,  as  you 
will  see  by  referring  to  section  10  of  the  "Act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  their  employees." 

The  employers'  liabilitjr  bill  was  introduced  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  very  properly  provided  that  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
a  man  has  contributed  to  a  fund  shall  it  be  used  as  an  offset  against  any  claim 
which  he  rightly  has  for  damages. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  railroad  relief  Bocieties  considered  b^ employees  as 
in  some  instances  nsed  to  take  away  their  allegiance  from  their  nmons  and  to  pat 
it  where  their  money  is?— A.  That  is  a  matter  I  will  try  to  explain.  Before  the 
statute  was  enacted  it  became  so  onerous  to  the  men  that  a  desire  was  expressed 
to  provide  for  it  in  what  is  called  their  bill — arbitration  bill.  Cong^^ss  responded 
to  this  and  made  it  law  that  it  should  not  be  made  a  condition  of  employment  or 
a  condition  of  remaining  in  employment  to  contribute  to  any  fund,  etc.,  and  since 
the  passagis  of  that  law,  June  1, 1808, 1  do  not  think  that  any  railroad  has  endeay- 
ored  to  force  their  men  in  the  slightest  way  in  this  respect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  view  of  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  will  it  be 
advisable  to  attempt  liability  legislation  in  this  country  to  cover  this  whole 
ground?— A.  Limited  as  to  the  amount  recoverable?  You  do  not  mean  that  if  a 
man  is  killed,  whether  it  is  his  own  fault  or  not,  then  he  gets  so  much?  That  is 
the  case  now,  I  believe,  in  Germany. 

Q.  Is  that  class  of  legislation  bemg  passed  by  foreign  countries?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
particularly  in  Germany. 

Q.  Whatwouldbetheeffecthereof  suchlegijslation?— A.  This  is  a  question  of  such 
Importance  that  I  can  not  properly  answer  it  ofifhand.  As  a  matter  of  present 
impression,  I  believe  it  would  not  be  fair  to  go  to  that  extent.  Let  men  understand 
they  owe  some  care  and  caution  when  engaged  in  their  work  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  their  employers.  If  a  man  is  killed  by  his  own  negligence,  purely  as  a 
matter  of  risk  of  his  employment,  he  has  been  receiving  increased  compensation, 
or  is  presumed  to  be,  for  the  hazardous  employment  he  is  engaged  in.  But  where 
an  employer  has  failed  to  put  on  an  appliance  which  the  law  requires,  or  uses  an 
unsafe  one,  or  where  the  employer  employs  a  man  to  manage  or  direct  who  is  not 
a  proi)er  -peTson  and  shows  by  his  conduct  he  is  not,  I  believe  the  employer  should 

Again,  to  carry  the  fellow-servant  idea  to  the  extent  of  claiming  that  an  Italian 
laborer,  digging  along  the  railroad  track  with  a  boss  who  says,  standing  over  him, 
**  Go  ahead,  what  are  you  looking  at,"  when  he  lifts  his  head— to  maintain  that 
he  is  a  fellow-servant  of  an  engineer  who  comes  down  a  track  at  a  tremendous 
rate  of  speed  and  cuts  him  in  two,  is  not  just  from  my  point  of  view.  He  is  kept 
at  work  by  the  representative  of  the  corporation,  who  does  not  allow  him  to  look 
up  for  safety,  who  says,  "I  am  your  eyes."  To  say  the  engineer  is  a  fellow- 
servant  and  the  railroad  is  not  resxwnsible  is  not  right. 

Q.  Are  not  the  State  courts,  as  a  rule,  becoming  more  liberal  toward  the 
employee? — A.  Yes;  there  is  a  recent  case  in  North  Carolina  where  the  judge 
took  very  advanced  grounds.  A  person  was  injured.  It  was  held,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  railroad  did  not  use  the  appliance  which  experience  had  ^own 
to  be  the  best — safety  appliances — that  the  railroad  was  liable.  This  was  the 
Greenlee  Case,  decided  by  Judge  Clark  in  May,  1898.  In  1898  the  safety-appliance 
law  went  into  effect.  The  first  provision  was  that  the  engineer,  on  and  after  five 
years  from  the  date  of  passage  of  the  law,  should  be  enabled  to  control  his  train 
from  the  cab;  and  just  as  the  passenger  train  was  at  that  time  bein^  controlled, 
so  it  was  required  that  railroads  should  not  run  freight  trains  which  were  not 
capable  of  being  controlled  by  the  locomotive  engineer — ^that  is,  by  the  use  of  the 
air  brake  and  train  brake;  and  that  a  necessary  proportion  of  the  cars  should  be 
equipped  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  Of  course  that  would  vary.  On  roads  running 
across  the  prairie  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  so  many  cars  equipxjed  as  it 
would  be  m  a  mountainous  country  to  enable  an  engineer  to  control  ms  tram. 
This  was  the  first  provision.  The  second  provision  was  that,  after  five  years,  no 
railroad  engaged  m  interstate  commerce  snould  use  cars  which  required  men  to 
go  between  them  to  couple  them,  and  it  stopped  there;  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  as  gigantic  a  job  as  was  ever  forced  upon  anybody,  as  you  can  well  imagine. 
If  the  law  had  said  that  any  particular  device  was  to  have  been  used  it  would 
have  cost  the  railroads  additional  millions  in  paying  royalties,  etc.,  over  the 
proper  cost  for  the  adoption  of  an  automatic  coupler  to  have  applied  them;  and 
you  can  imagine  what  it  would  have  meant  to  have  turned  the  railroads  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  patentee;  but  it  was  left  to  the  economies  of  railroad 
transportation  and  those  who  made  a  study  of  them  to  work  out  the  method  of 
coupling  which  would  relieve  the  men  from  the  danger  of  going  in  between  the 
cars  to  couple  and  uncouple.  What  should  be  used  to  accomplish  this  end 
resulted  in  a  great  struggle.  A  great  many  roads  were  in  favor  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Janney  type  of  coupler,  which  is  a  vertical  plane  coupler,  and  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders,  while  others  advocated  the  continuance 
of  the  oIq  type,  the  link  and  pin,  which  was  claimed  (and  I  believe  it  is  true) 
could  be  made,  and  was  made,  automatic,  so  that  tliis  also  could  be  used  without 
men  going  in  between  the  cars.    Now  the  contest  came  between  the  two  types 
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of  oonplers,  and  it  resulted  in  the  general  adoption  of  the  M.  C.  B.  conpler.  The 
exigencies  of  raQway  operation  reqmre  that  the  slack,  which  all  of  ns  have  heard 
about,  mnst  be  done  away  with,  for  to  proi>erly  work  the  air  brake  yon  must 
have  a  solid  train.  Otherwise,  when  you  undertake  to  nse  an  air  brake  each  car 
becomes  a  battering-ram,  so  to  speak.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  the  train 
as  solid  as  possible. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  a  solid  train  can  be  moved  with  less  power  than  can  one 
with  slack  between  the  couplers.  So  the  contest  went  on,  and  finally  out  of  it 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  type  of  coupler  won.  Now,  this  type  of  coupler  at  the 
time  the  law  went  into  effect  was  free  from  patents,  anybody  could  use  it — ^any- 
body could  build  upon  that  type  of  coupler.  Of  course  there  were  certain  claimed 
improvements  on  it  ux>on  which  there  were  patents,  but  the  general  type  of  the 
coupler  was  free  from  patent  rizhts  and  a  road  could  go  into  the  market  and  get 
couplers  as  good  as  anyone  else  had  without  paying  a  royalty. 

9.  (By  MX,  Farqtthab.)  Was  this  coupler  the  property  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders*  Association  and  given  to  all  the  roads  as  a  oenefit? — ^A.  Hardly  that. 
The  first  tyx>e  was  what  was  known  as  the  Janney  type,  but  Janney,  prior  to  the 
3)as8age  of  this  law,  released  all  claims  he  had  to  the  patent  to  what  was  known 
as  the  contour  line,  so  that  anybody  could  make  the  M.  0.  B.  coupler  prior  to  the 
IMissage  of  the  law.  If  they  saw  fit  to  use  that  style  of  coupler,  they  could  do  it 
without  paying  royalty  to  anyone. 

S.  Was  tnis  coupler  adopted  by  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association? — ^A.  Yes; 
it  has  worked  out  so  that  about  75  per  cent  of  the  cars  are  now  equipx>ed  with 
the  M.  G.  B.  type  of  coupler. 

The  next  tlung  in  the  biU  were  the  hand-holds.  Many  roads  used  no  hand- 
holds or  grab  irons  on  their  freight  cars,  though  reconmiended  to  do  so  by  the 
American  Railway  Association  and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association;  some 
had  them  in  one  place  on  the  car  and  some  had  them  in  another.  The  law  required 
that  all  railroads  should  have  hand-holds  at  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  cars.  That 
was  particularly  important  during  the  transition  period,  where  the  coupling  had 
to  be  made  between  the  old-fashioned  coupler  and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  coupler, 
and  therefore  the  switchmen  had  to  get  between  the  cars  more  than  ever  to  couple 
up.  Then  another  provision  of  the  law  was  that  the  drawlmrs  of  the  cars  should 
be  of  a  maximum  or  standard  hei&^ht.  Now  Congress,  instead  of  undertaking  to 
determine  itself  or  leaving  it  to  puolic  officials  to  do,  left  the  railways  themselves, 
through  the  American  Railway  Association,  to  establish  and  determme  the  height, 
which  they  did.  And  8H  inches  was  fixed  to  be  the  minimum  height  and  34^  the 
TnaTrimum  height  for  drawbars— 3  inches  variation  being  allowed.  This  resulted 
in  the  saving  of  many  lives.  Penalties  were  fixed  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
law,  and  then,  as  I  have  stated  before,  thouj^h  an  employee  knew  there  was  fail- 
are  to  comply  with  the  law,  that  could  not  be  raised  as  reason  why  the  railroads 
should  not  be  compelled  to  ^ay  for  injuries.  A  duty  was  also  imposed  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  grant  additional  time  to  the  railroads,  if 
they,  after  full  hearing,  believed  that  it  should  be  done.  When  the  act  was  about 
to  apply  to  drawbars  and  hand-holds  the  railroads  asked  a  short  additional  time 
in  which  to  comply,  and  after  notice  to  all  the  railroad  organizations  in  the 
country,  and  as  far  as  could  be  the  railroad  employees  interested,  and  after  full 
hearing,  a  short  extension  was  granted,  both  as  regards  the  hand-holds  and  draw- 
bars. So  effectively  had  the  law  been  observed  that  when  it  went  into  effect  it  la 
said  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  held  in  its  yards  over  2,500  cars  one  night  until 
hand-holds  were  put  on  them,  and  the  Readmg  held  some  8,000,  and  this  was  the 
fact  all  over  the  country.  The  commission  has  an  employee  who  is  a  practical 
railroad  man  who  goes  all  over  the  country,  examines  the  freight  cars,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  few  cars  there  are  that  are  not  equipped  with  hand-holds 
or  cars  which  vary  in  height,  and  then  it  is  some  fractional  part  of  an  inch,  and 
generally  they  are  too  hign  rather  than  too  low — the  car  repairers  being  fearful 
that  the  cars  may  settle  down  too  far.  Then  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  eqvdp  with  couplers  and  of  having  the  cars  equip- 
ped with  a  sufficient  number  of  air  brakes  and  train  brakes,  the  railroads  also 
asked  for  further  time  and  demanded  ths.t  they  be  given  five  years.  They  had 
already  had  five  years,  and  it  was  found  that  certain  railroads  had  not  equipped  2 
per  cent  of  their  cars  in  that  whole  period.  Other  roads— many  of  them — ^were 
fully  equipped.  Now  the  inhibition  of  the  law  was  that  you  should  not  haul 
or  x>erniit  to  be  hauled  on  your  line;  anybody  could  have  a  car  equipi)ed  in  any 
manner  desired;  it  was  only  when  they  undertook  to  haul  it  that  the  law  ai)plied; 
for  that  reason,  if  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad's  cars  were  not  equipped, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  could  not  haul  them,  and  to  that  extent  was  punished 
for  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  of  the  other  road. 
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Q.  Was  there  anv  penalty  attached  to  that  law?~A.  Yes;  $100  for  every  viola- 
tion. Therefore,  after  a  frm  hearing,  the  commission  failed  to  grant  five  years, 
bnt  taking  into  acconnt  the  great  financial  depression  throngh  which  the  roads 
went  and  the  railway  employees  having  agreed,  as  far  as  their  view  conld  be 
ascertained  through  their  representatives,  an  extension  of  two  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1, 1808,  was  granted.  The  result  has  been,  I  believe,  that  one-half  of  the  cars 
at  least,  wliich  were  not  equipped  at  that  time,  have  been  equipped,  and  I  have 
little  idea  that  any  railroad  will  ask  for  a  further  extension. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.  )  Have  you  statistics  showing  the  results  of  this  change 
of  appliances?— >A.  I  believe  it  can  oe  fairly  claimed  the  adoption  of  this  humane 
law  Dy  Congress  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  very  many  lives.  In  1893  there  were 
over  280  more  men  killed  in  coupling  and  uncoupling  cars  alone  than  there  were 
in  1897,  and  over  4,000  more  men  were  injured  than  in  1897,  so  that  there  are  only 
one-half  the  number  of  men  killed  in  coupling  cars  alone,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
those  injured  as  formerly — ^a  saving  to  the Ttepublic  of  American  citizens,  because 
these  are  all  men  in  the  full  vigor  of  life — than  were  the  casualties  resulting  from 
the  Sx>anish- American  war,  that  changed  the  whole  map  of  the  world,  m  1897 
there  was  a  regiment  of  men,  1,067,  less  employees  killed  on  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  tnan  there  were  in  1893.  Of  course  you  must  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  freight  handled,  the  number  of  men  emploved;  but  in  looking  at  it  in 
that  view,  there  is  about  one-half  as  many  killed  and  half  as  many  injured  as  there 
were  when  this  law  was  enacted.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  enactment  of 
the  law  I  leave  others  to  determine.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Francis  P.  Hopwood, 
who  is  the  railway  secretary  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  came  to  this  country 
to  look  into  the  workings  of  this  law;  and  while  there  has  sprung  up  in  Great 
Britain  the  same  opposition  encountered  here  (the  expense  of  the  change  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  claimed  would  be  about  £7,000,000,  or  $85,000,000) ,  I  believe  Great  Brit- 
ain will  ultimately  follow  our  example  and  enact  a  safety-appliance  law. 

I  hope  no  one  will  understand  that,  from  any  remarks  of  mme,  I  believe  the  indi- 
vidual railroad  manager  is  a  hard-hearted  man — that  he  has  not  a  due  regu*d  for 
the  welfare  of  men  employed  by  him.  The  railway  managers  have  as  big  hearts 
and,  in  the  main,  are  as  kind  as  anybody  else.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  raised 
no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  this  law,  in  fact  was  friendly  to  it.  The  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  and  other  railroads  took  the  same  position,  while  still  others  I 
could  name  f  ous^ht  the  bill  with  all  the  power  they  could. 

C).  Has  there  oeen  a  decrease  of  expense  to  the  rsolroads  from  the  time  of  making 
this  change? — ^A.  The  loss  in  coupling  pins  and  the  loss  in  links  and  the  breakages 
which  occur  in  drawbars— -connected  with  the  old  style  of  coupler— is  great;  I  have 
figures  which  show  that  it  costs  over  $2  a  year  to  maintain  each  car;  whereas  it  is 
found  that  the  new  type  of  coupler  does  not  cost  60  cents  to  maintain,  and  if  that 
ratio  is  carried  out  the  result  of  this  law  is  ultimately  going  to  be  a  saving  to  the 
railroads  of  over  a  couple  of  millions  a  year  in  that  respect.  Now,  another  thing 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  the  absolute  necessity  that  the  freight  locomotive 
engineer  should  control  his  train,  particularly  when  running  on  a  single  track  with 
passenger  cars  ahead  of  his  freignt  train.  The  rear-end  collisions  at  times  in  the 
nistory  of  railroads  have  been  api)alling,  largely  occasioned  by  freight  trains  run- 
ning into  the  rear  of  passenger  trains  that  have  become  stalled;  but  with  the  use 
of  the  air  brake  the  control  of  the  freight  train  is  almost  as  complete  as  the  pas- 
senger train.  Freight  trains  can  make  a  much  faster  time  because  the  engineer 
does  not  have  to  shut  off  steam  miles  away  and  whistle  for  brakes.  Now  they 
can  run  right  up  to  a  station  before  shutting  off  steam.  It  is  increasing  the  facili- 
ties with  which  freight  trains  can  be  handled,  and  has  enabled  the  railroad  man- 
agement to  meet  another  great  exigency  of  economy  in  present  railway  manage- 
ment. You  will  recall  the  time  when  the  carload  was  20,000  or  24,000  pounds. 
Trains  are  now  being  run  where  the  capacity  of  cars  is  from  80,000  to  100,000 
pounds.  Of  course  the  railroad  employee  is  pei^orming  a  very  much  larger  service 
than  he  ever  did.  His  wages  are  not  being  reduced,  but  you  have  got  to  bear  in 
mind  that  where  an  employee  hauled  or  handled  200  tons  in  a  train  he  can  now 
handle  600  or  800. 

Now,  coming  to  the  '*  associations  and  organizations  of  employees  of  railways 
and  other  earners  by  land.'*  Here  is  an  act  to  legalize  incorporation  of  national 
trades  unions  with  the  right  to  appear  by  their  representatives,  and  that  is  a 
thing  which  the  workmen  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
scarcely  realize.  It  is  hardly  known  that  there  is  sucn  a  law  on  the  statute  books. 
They  have  all  the  rights  of  an  incorporation.  If  there  is  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  the  incorporation  of  capital,  they  have  the  same  right  to  have  a  corpo- 
ration where  labor  is  the  fundamental  object. 
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The  act  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"[Public— No.  90.1 

"AN  ACT  to  legalize  the  incorporation  of  national  trades  unions. 

**  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembledy  That  the  term  ''national  trade  union,"  in  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  shall  signify  an^  association  of  working  people  having  two  or 
more  branches  in  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  its  members  to  become  more  skillful  and  efficient  workers,  the  promotion 
of  their  general  intelligence,  the  elevation  of  their  character,  the  regulation  of  their 
wi^es  and  tiieir  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  the  protection  of  their  individual 
rights  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade  or  trades,  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  bene- 
fit of  sick,  disabled,  or  unemployed  members,  or  the  families  of  deceased  members, 
or  for  such  other  object  or  objects  for  which  working  people  may  lawfully  combine, 
having  in  view  their  mutual  protection  or  benefit. 

''Sec.  2.  That  national  trade  unions  shall, upon  filing  their  articles  of  incor- 
XK>ration  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  the  District  of  Columoia,  become  a  corpo^ 
ration  under  the  technical  name  by  which  said  national  trade  union  desires  to  be 
known  to  the  trade;  and  shall  have  the  right  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  implead  and  be 
impleaded,  to  grant  and  receive,  in  its  corporate  or  technical  name,  property,  real, 
personal,  and  mixed,  and  to  use  said  property,  and  the  proceeds  and  income  thereof, 
for  the  objects  of  said  corporation  as  in  its  charter  defined:  Provided,  That  each 
union  may  hold  only  so  much  real  estate  as  may  be  required  for  the  immediate 
purposes  of  its  incorporation. 

"SEC. 8.  That  an  mcorporated  national  trade  union  shall  have  power  to  make 
and  establish  such  constitution,  rules,  and  by-laws  as  it  may  deem  proper  to  carry 
out  its  lawful  objects,  and  the  same  to  alter,  amend,  add  to,  or  repeal  at  pleasure. 

"  Sec.  4.  That  an  incorporated  national  trade  union  shall  have  power  to  define 
the  duties  and  powers  of  all  its  officers,  and  prescribe  their  mode  of  election  and 
term  of  office,  to  establish  branches  and  subunions  in  any  Territory  of  the  United 
States. 

''Sec. 5.  That  the  headquarters  of  an  incorporated  national  trade  union  shall 
be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Approved,  June  29, 1^." 

It  was  amended  by  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  as  follows: 

*'  Sec.  8.  That  in  every  incorporation  imder  the  provisions  of  chapter  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  of  the  Umted  States  Statutes  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  and  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  it  must  be  provided  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation  and  in  the  constitution,  rules,  and  by-laws  that  a  member  shall  cease 
to  be  such  by  participating  in  or  by  instigating  force  or  violence  against  persons 
or  property  during  strikes,  lockouts,  or  boycotts,  or  by  seeMng  to  prevent  others 
from  workmg  through  violence,  threats,  or  intimidations.  Members  of  such  incor- 
porations shall  not  oe  personally  liable  for  the  acts,  debts,  or  obligations  of  the 
corporations,  nor  shall  such  corporations  be  liable  for  the  acts  of  members  or  others 
in  violation  of  law;  and  such  corporations  may  apx)ear  by  designated  representa- 
tives before  the  board  created  by  this  act,  or  in  any  suits  or  proceedings  for  or 
agsdnst  such  corporations  or  their  members  in  any  of  the  Federal  courts." 

Now,  sections  9  and  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  are  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  9.  That  whenever  receivers  appointed  by  Federal  courts  are  in  the  pos- 
session and  control  of  railroads,  the  employees  upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  such  courts  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  their  employment,  through  the  officers  and  representatives  of  their  asso- 
ciations, whether  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  and  no  reduction  of  wages 
BhaU  be  made  by  such  receivers  without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon 
notice  to  such  employees,  said  notice  to  be  not  less  than  twenty  days  before  the 
hearing  wgon  the  receivers'  petition  or  application,  and  to  be  posted  upon  all  cus- 
tomary bulletin  boards  along  or  upon  tne  railway  operated  by  such  receiver  or 
receivers. 

"  Sec.  10.  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  any  offi- 
cer, agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  Siall  require  any  employee  or  any 
person  seeking  employment  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  an 
agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any 
l^x>r  corporation,  association,  or  organization;  or  shall  threaten  any  employee 
with  loss  of  employment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any  employee 
because  of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion; or  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employment  as  a 
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condition  of  snch  employment  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fnnd  for  charitable, 
social,  or  beneficial  porposes;  to  release  snch  employer  from  legal  liability  for 
any  x>er8onal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  beyond  the 
proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund; 
or  who  E^all,  i^ter  having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent 
such  employee  from  obtaming  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an 
employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment, is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  In  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars." 

These  enactments  were  largjely  brought  about  by  an  act  of  injustice  by  the 
receivers  of  the  Reading  Raalroad,  which  was  approved  b^  a  Federal  court. 
Some  time  affo  the  Reading  Railroad  revived  a  regulation  which  had  become  an 
absolute  dead  letter  to  the  effect  that  no  employ^ee  should  become  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization,  and  if  he  did  he  should  be  discharged.  The  general  manager 
of  the  railroad  company  called  upon  some  of  the  railroad  employees  to  come  to 
his  office  and  told  them  to  cease  tneir  membership,  and  demanded  that  they  hand 
to  him  the  charters  and  documents  belonging  to  the  lodge  in  the  place,  and  said 
he  must  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  receivers.  "  If  you  do  not  do  it,  I  shall 
turn  you  off,  said  he.  These  men  apx)ealed  to  their  brotherhoods,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  They  were  all  interested  in  it. 
At  my  suggestion  they  came  to  Washington  to  see  Mr.  Olnejr,  who  was  at  that 
time  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  consulted  with  him  about  their 
rights.  The  Attorney-General  believed  that  they  were  wrongfully  treated,  and 
said  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  He  sent  for  the  counsel  of  the  Reading 
Railroad  and  urged  him  to  rescind  the  order.  The  counsel  said  he  would  take  it 
before  the  receivers  and  would  endeavor  to  get  them  to  do  it.  In  a  few  days  Mr. 
Olney  eot  word  from  them  that  they  proposed  to  carry  out  their  rule,  that  any 
manbelongingto  a  labor  organization  should  be  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhak.)  Was  that  the  order  of  the  receivers  that  was  to  be 
carried  out?— A.  The  order  of  the  receivers.  Mr.  Olney  then  suggested  that  before 
anything  should  be  done  in  the  courts  they  return  and  remonstrate  individually 
with  every  receiver.  They  did  so,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  they  were  virtually  shown 
the  door.  Then  Mr.  Olney  said,  **  Bring  your  bill  in  the  court,  asking  the  courts 
to  enjoin  the  receivers,"  and  the  bill  was  brought.  It  was  decided  to  have  counsel, 
and  the  best  that  could  be  had  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington  was  obtained  and 
went  into  the  United  States  court  there.  The  first  thing  the  counsel  for  the  rail- 
road said  was  that  this  man  Wilkinson,  a  representative  of  the  brotherhood  which 
brought  the  suit,  was  not  an  employee  of  this  railroad,  and  was  not  a  proper  party 
complainant.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  counsel  replied  that  if  he  divulged  tne  names  of 
the  men  in  whose  behalf  he  was  appearing  they  would  be  put  on  the  blacklist  and 
discharged,  and  he  did  not  want  to  offer  them  up  for  thatpurpose.  Mr.  Olney 
believed  it  was  fair;  that  the  bill  should  be  brought  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  court 
held  that  if  they  wanted  relief  they  must  appear  themselves,  and  dismissed  the 
bill.  The  case  was  then  brought  in  the  name  of  three  employees,  who  were  offered 
up  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  As  was  known,  the  men  were  discharged,  and,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  they  took  care  of  them.  Mr.  Olney  filed  a 
statement  as  * 'amicus  curisB."  I  commend  it  to  your  attention  as  a  fair  presenta- 
tion of  the  right  of  men  to  organize.  And  I  want  to  say  to  the  credit  of  the  rail- 
road employees,  they  went  down  to  Harrisburg  and  got  a  law  passed  that  would 
now  put  a  receiver  m  jail  who  followed  this  precedent.  The  judge,  however,  ren- 
dered an  opinion,  though  there  were  eight  States  in  this  Union  that  made  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  deny  a  man  employment  or  refuse  to  continue  his  employment 
because  he  belongs  to  a  labor  organization,  that  these  receivers  could  use  their 
employees  as  they  saw  fit. 

I  nave  no  particular  statistics,  but  a  large  number  of  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  to-day  are  being  run  uiK>n  rules  and  regulations,  and  rates  of  i)ay,  which 
have  been  agreed  to  between  the  representatives  of  the  various  organizations  and 
the  railroad  managers.  At  this  time  there  is  a  feeling  of  perfect  accord  between 
the  employer  and  employees,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  and,  while  there  are  a  great 
many  men  engaged  in  railway  employment  who  do  not  belong  to  an  organization, 
still  there  is  no  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  these  orsanizations  and 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  them,  and  who  do  not  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the 
combination  which  these  organizations  confer.  Of  course,  these  organizations 
not  only  have  the  question  of  wages,  hours  of  service,  and  everythingof  that  sort 
to  deal  with,  but  they  all  also  have  the  beneficial  insurance  features.  The  railway 
employment  is  so  hazardous  that  they  can  not  obtain  insurance  elsewhere,  except 
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in  rare  iiistancee;  they  therefore  insnre  themselyes  through  their  organizationB. 
A  man  joins  the  or^nization  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  desires  to  pro- 
tect his  family  agamst  the  contin^^ency  of  death  or  injury. 

Q.  Have  the  five  brotherhoods  insurance  companies  of  their  own?— A.  All  of 
them  have,  and  the  amounts  of  benefits  they  have  paid  runs  into  the  millions. 

DISFX7TES  AND  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 

One  object  of  the  arbitration  bill  passed  June  1, 1898,  which  applies  only  to  rail- 
roads and  their  employees,  was  that  without  any  surrender  apparently  of  any 
ground  which  either  side  held— without  any  appearance  of  giving  in— arbitration  _ 
could  be  brought  about.  The  Government,  through  its  offtcers,  after  endeavoring 
to  settle  the  matter  by  conciliation,  steps  in  and  says  to  the  disputants,  "  This  diffi- 
culty has  gone  far  enough  and  you  had  better  agree  to  arbitration."  Now,  under 
these  circtmistances  the  side  thiat  will  not  arbitrate  will  receive  the  public  con- 
demnation, for  the  public  knows  who  is  in  the  wrong;  so  now  the  wronged  have 
a  means  of  reaching  public  sentiment,  of  enlisting  the  public  with  them,  avoiding 
strikes  which  interrupt  the  public  in  the  enjoyment  of  transportation  facilities, 
and  which  turn  the  people  against  the  strikers,  no  matter  if  their  cause  is  just. 
What  has  been  the  result?  I  have  asked  every  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
organization,  and  they  say  that  the  relations  have  never  been  so  pleasant  as  since 
tiie  i>assage  of  the  law.  It  has  been  said  to  me,  **  We  do  not  want  to  invoke  the 
operation  of  that  law,  and  our  employers  do  not,  and  therefore  they  meet  us  on 
common  ground  with  good  feeling,  and  while  we  have  to  ^ve  in  at  times  they 
also  give  m;  but  we  meet  and  we  mow  if  we  do  not  settle  it  between  ourselves, 
the  Government  wUl  step  in.'*  Since  the  passage  of  that  law  there  has  not  been 
the  ^ghtest  murmur,  and  it  meets  the  approval  of  every  railroad  man  I  have  met. 
There  are  some  who  predict  that  there  will  not  be  any  more  strikes.  We  really 
believe  it  is  the  era  of  good  feeling. 

Now,  another  matter.  If  not  a  sjjarrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  Divine 
knowledge,  why  should  American  citizens,  our  i>eople,  be  maimed  and  killed  and 
no  record  of  the  circumstance  attending  the  casualty  kept?  I  believe  there  should 
be  a  requirement  in  case  of  a  collision  or  where  persons  or  employees  are  killed 
or  injured  upon  the  railroads  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
be  notified  of  it  at  the  time  it  occurs.  It  would  do  very  much  to  decrease  the 
number  of  accidents  upon  our  railroads.  When  you  oi)en  the  light  of  day  uiK>n 
such  things,  and  give  the  public  an  opi)ortunity  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
injury  to  a  man,  either  a  passenger  or  an  employee,  you  will  find  that  eventually 
the  number  of  lolled  and  mjured  will  be  decreased. 

Q.  Have  the  railway  commissioners  of  some  of  the  States  the  right  to  do  that? — 
A.  Quite  a  number  of  them  have.  Under  their  State  laws  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  these  facts.  Many  of  our  states  have  railway  commissions, 
while  others  of  them  pav  no  attention  to  the  matter.  The  National  Government 
statistics  furnished  by  the  roads  also  require  revised  classification.  For  instance, 
a  man  is  hurt;  he  is  reported  as  injured  m  coupling  cars  when  the  real  fact  is  he 
is  running  down  a  track  and  tumbles  over  a  tie  and  falls  down  and  gets  hurt.  He 
is  reported  as  injured  in  coupling  cars  simply  because  he  is  engaged  in  that  occu- 
pation. The  means  are  not  at  hand  to  ascertain  the  actual  facts.  The  commis- 
sion has  no  means  of  learning  the  real  cause  of  the  injury. 

Q.  Could  the  interstate  commerce  law  be  amended  to  reach  such  a  case  as  that? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  I  have  a  bill  amending  the 
act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees,  etc.,  which  covers  this  point,  I  think.  It 
is  as  follows: 

^'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled^  That  there  be  added  to  the  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  promote 
the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads  by  compelling  common  car- 
riers engaged  in  interstate  commerce  to  ecjuip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers 
and  continuous  brakes  and  their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes,  and  for 
other  purposes,*  approved  March  2, 1893,  the  following: 

''  Sec.  9.  That  where  any  collision  of  trains  where  one  of  the  trains  is  a  passen- 
ger train  shall  occur  on  a  railroad  of  any  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  by  railroad,  or  where  any  passenger  train,  or  any  part  of  a  passenger 
train  accidentally  leaves  the  rails,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  superintend- 
ent or  general  manager,  or  other  officer  in  general  charge  of  the  movement  of 
trains  on  said  road,  immediately  thereafter  to  transmit  a  full  and  detailed  report 
under  oath  of  such  accident,  and  the  causes  thereof  so  far  as  known,  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  at  their  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  any  such  common  carrier  to  make  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission a  monthly  report  under  oath  of  all  accidents  which  may  occur  to  its 
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X>assengerB  or  employees,  whether  attended  with  loss  of  Life  or  personal  injnry,  and 
snch  report  shall  state  the  causes  and  circumstances  connected  therewith.  That 
any  common  carrier  failing  to  make  such  report  within  ten  days  after  the  end  of 
any  month,  or  failing  to  make  rei)ort  of  any  collision  or  cars  leaving  the  rails 
accidentiQly,  as  herem  required,  within  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  of  such 
accident,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  ux)on  conviction  thereof 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  not  more  than  five  nundred  dollars  for  each  and  every 
offense,  and  for  everv  day  during  which  it  shall  fail  to  make  such  report  after  the 
time  herein  specified  for  making  the  same.  The  failure  of  the  superintendent, 
general  manager,  or  other  oflftcer  in  charge  of  the  movement  of  trains,  to  make 
rei)ort  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  herein  required,  shall  be 
deemed  the  offense  of  the  carrier  as  well  as  of  such  officer  himself. 

*'  Sec.  10.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe  for 
such  common  carriers  a  method  and  form  for  making  the  reports  in  the  foregoing 
section  provided." 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Pettigrew  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and 
is  Senate  bill  No.  3244. 

Q.  Would  such  reports  to  the  commission  open  the  doors  a  good  deal  to  suits 
for  damages? — ^A.  I  should  not  want  to  have  the  facts  used  in  that  way;  none  of 
these  reports  should  be  used  in  any  damage  suits,  and  it  might  be  provided  in  the 
act  that  they  should  not  be. 

The  intent  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  accidents  upon  the  roads. 
Of  course  to-day  every  accident  is  supiK>sed  to  be  annually  rejwrted  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  they  have  authority  to  ask  for  it.  They  may 
not  have  authority  to  ask  for  a  monthly  report.  They  can  ask  for  annual  reports, 
but  that  hardly  gets  at  it.  ReiK>rts  at  the  time  of  the  accident  are  what  are 
desired. 

Another  thing,  right  here,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
men  have  been  killed  within  the  last  few  years  by  having  their  feet  caught  in 
frogs,  and  there  they  have  been  held  as  in  a  vise,  and  the  train  backs  down  on 
them  and  kills  them.  I  now  recall  a  case.  It  was  a  particularly  distressing  case. 
This  poor  fellow  had  a  wife  and  a  number  of  children.  "When  he  was  killed,  for 
a  few  hours  everybody  would  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  followed  the  thing  up.  A 
dozen  hours  had  not  gone  by  before  nobody  knew  anything  about  it  at  all;  even 
his  wife  did  not.  She  said:  "I  do  not  dare  say  anjrthing  about  it,  because  my 
brother-in-law  is  employed  on  the  railroad,  and  if  I  say  anything  about  it  he  will 
get  his  discharge." 

I  will  read  a  bill  which  will  cover  this  matter.  I  think  it  fully  avoids  any 
requirement  which  would  force  the  railroads  to  adopt  any  particular  device. 

"J9e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcruse  of  Representatwes  of  iht  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  persons,  compames,  or  corporations 
owning  and  operating  a  railroad  or  railroads  or  operating  a  railroad  owned  by 
another  person,  persons,  company,  or  corporation  within  the  military  reserva- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  Territories,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
be,  and  are  hereby,  required,  within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
to  so  adjust,  fill,  or  block,  or  securely  guard  the  froes,  switches,  and  guard  rails 
on  their  roads  (with  the  exception  of  guard  rails  on  bridges),  so  as  to  thoroughly 
protect  and  prevent  the  feet  of  employees  or  other  persons  from  being  caught 
therein. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  within  ten  days  after  compliance  with  this  act  by  persons,  cor- 
porations, or  companies  to  whom  it  applies,  such  persons,  corporations,  or  com- 
panies shall  make  report  of  the  fact  to  the  United  States  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

**  Sec.  3.  That  any  person  or  persons,  railroad  company,  or  corjjoration  owning 
and  operating  a  raihroad  or  railroads  in  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  military 
reservations,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  nor 
more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  offense, 
and  the  neglect  of  any  such  person,  company,  or  corporation  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  same. 

*'Sec.  4.  That  the  penalties  herein  prescribed  shall  be  recovered  by  action 
brought  in  the  United  States  district  coiirts;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  distinct  attorneys  for  said  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  the  premises  to 
institute  and  prosecute  such  action  for  violations  occurring  therein,  upon  duly 
verified  information  coming  to  him  of  the  occurrence  of  such  violations. 

*'  Sec.  5.  That  all  persons,  companies,  or  corporations  owning  or  operating  rail- 
roads in  said  States  or  Tenitories,  reservations,  or  District  of  Columbia,  shall,  in 
addition  to  the  penalties  prescribed  in  this  act,  be  liable  for  any  damage  resulting 
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trom  the  failtire  to  comply  with  the  proyisions  thereof,  sach  damage  to  be  recov- 
ered by  the  x>er80ii6  unnred,  or  his  or  her  legal  representatiyes." 
I  also  have  another  bill  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  this  commission: 

"AN  ACrr  to  prcnnote  the  safety  of  employees  upon  railroads  by  compelliziff  persona,  firms,  com- 
paniee,  and  corporations  operating  railroads  to  equip  their  cars  and  locomotives  with  auto- 
matic couplers,  continuous  Drakes,  and  grab  irons;  their  locomotives  with  driving-wheel  brakes; 
to  provide  a  standard  height  for  drawbars  for  freight  cars  and  engines;  ana  to  adjust,  fill, 
or  Dlock  all  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  and  all  other  obstructions  which  are  a  part  of,  or  are . 
near,  their  tracks  as  to  prevent  the  feet  of  employees  from  being  caught  therein. 

**  Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  general 
assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same:  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  Jannary,  nineteen  hundred,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  in  operating  any  railroad  within 
this  State  to  use  on  his  or  its  line  any  locomotive  engine  in  transportation  between 
points  or  places  in  this  State  which  is  not  equippea  with  a  power  driving-wheel 
Drake  and  appliances  for  operating  the  train-brake  system;  or  to  run  any  train 
used  in  sucn  transx)ortation  after  said  date  that  has  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
cars  in  it  so  equipped  with  i)ower  or  train  brakes  that  the  eng[ineer  on  the  locomo- 
tive drawing  sucn  train  can  control  its  speed  without  requiring  brakemen  to  use 
the  conomon  hand  brake  for  that  purpose. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  such  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  to  haul,  or  permit  to 
be  hauled,  or  used  on  his  or  its  line  any  cars  or  locomotives  used  in  transportation 
between  points  or  places  within  this  State  not  equipped  with  couplers  coupling 
automatically  by  impact,  and  which  can  be  uncoupled  without  the  necessity  (^ 
men  going  between  tiie  ends  of  the  cars. 

''  Sec.  3.  And  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  such  x>er8on,  firm,  comi>any,  or  corporation  to  use  any  car  in 
such  transportation  that  is  not  provided  with  secure  grab  irons  or  hand  holds  in 
the  end  and  sides  of  each  car  for  greater  security  to  men  in  uncoupling  cars. 

"  Sec.  4.  That  the  standard  height  of  drawbars  for  freight  cars  and  locomotives 
measured  perpendicular  from  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  rails  to  the  centers  of  the 
drawbar  snaziks,  for  standard-gauge  railroads  m  this  State  shall  be  a  Ttift-giTnTmi 
height  of  thirty-four  and  one-half  inches  for  empty  cars,  and  a  minimum  height 
of  thirty ^ne  and  one-half  inches  for  loaded  cars;  and  for  narrow-g[auge  railroads 
ID  this  State  the  standard  height  of  drawbars  shall  be  a  maximum  heie^ht  of  twenty- 
six  inches  for  empty  cars,  and  a  minimum  height  of  twenty-three  inches  for  loaded 
cars.  And  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred,  no  cars,  either  loaded 
or  unloaded,  shall  be  used  in  transportation  within  this  State  which  do  not  comply 
with  the  st^dard  above  provided  for. 

"  Sec.  5.  That  from  ana  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hxmdred,  every 
person,  firm,  comx)any,  or  corporation  engaged  in  operating  any  railroad  within 
this  State  shall  have  lul  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  and  other  construclions  which 
are  a  piu-t  of,  or  are  near,  ms  or  its  tracks  so  adjusted,  filled,  or  blocked  as  to  pre- 
vent tne  feet  of  any  railroad  employees  being  caught  therein. 

'*  Sec.  6.  That  any  such  person,  firm,  com];)any,  or  corporation  using  any  locomo- 
tive engine  running  any  train,  or  hauling,  or  x>ermittin^  to  be  hauled,  or  used  on 
bis  or  Its  line  any  car  or  en^e,  or  havmg  on  his  or  its  line  any  frog,  switch, 
guard  rsdl,  or  other  construction  in  violation  of  anv  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  Uable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  viola- 
tion, to  be  recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  bv  the  attomev-general  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney- 
general  to  bring  such  soito  upon  duly  verified  information  being  lodged  with  him 

of  such  violation  having  occurred.    And  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the 

of  this  State  to  lodge  with  the  attorney-general  information  of  any  such 

violations  as  may  come  to  his  knoweldge:  Proviaedj  That  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tained shall  apply  to  trains  composed  ci  four-wheeled  cars,  or  to  locomotives  used 
in  hauling  such  trains. 

"  Sec.  7.  That  any  employee  of  any  such  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation 
who  may  be  injured  by  any  locomotive,  car,  train,  fro^,  switch,  guard  rail,  or 
other  construction  in  use  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  have  assumed  the  risk  thereby  occasioned,  although  continuing  in  the  employ- 
ment of  such  persons,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  after  the  unlawful  use  of 
such  locomotive,  car,  train,  frog,  switch,  guard  rail,  or  other  construction  had 
been  brought  to  his  knowledge." 

(Mr.  Moseley's  testimony  was  continued  on  December  7.) 

Mr.  MOSEIJET.  With  some  care  I  prepared  the  statement  which  I  handed  you 
yesterday,  "Authorities  upon  the  law  of  damages  caused  from  injuries  received 
(1)  by  n^^gence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  (2)  by  defective  appliances,"  which  I 
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i^ain  desire  to  call  your  attention  to,  as  it  affects  railroad  employees,  becatue 
imnost  all  their  cases  sooner  or  later  set  into  the  Federal  courts— the  State  courts 
have  little  to  do  with  the  suits  of  raitoad  employees  for  damages  for  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  employers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  yon  anv  law  to  suggest  to  meet  this  question  of  a 
fellow-servant? — A.  Yes;  to  the  extent  of  the  bifl  I  suggested  yesterday,  but  I 
would  not  ask  this  commission  to  report  to  Congress  a  bill,  or  assume  there  was 
'  necessity  for  a  national  law  re^rding  the  liabinty  of  employers  for  injuries  to 
employees,  without  the  fullest  investigation  and  without  the  opportmuty  being 
given  to  be  heard.  I  mean  by  that,  as  it  is  a  matter  which  would  entail  a  large 
number  of  damage  suits  uiK>n  railroad  corporations  from  time  to  time,  therefore 
thejr  ought  to  have  full  opiwrtunity  to  be  neard,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  a  question 
which  sooner  or  later  Confipress  must  deal  with. 

Q.  Do  yovL  think  that  a  fellow-servant  could  be  defined  in  a  general  law?— A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anv  trouble  in  defining  what  a  fellow-servant  is.  Many  of 
the  States  are  undertaKing  to  define  it.  As  I  said  yesterday,  the  railroad 
employees  of  the  country  are  engaged  in  a  semipublic  employment — in  a  national 
work;  if  they  obtain  any  redress  at  all,  they  must  obtain  it  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  1  have  not  gone  into  the  field  of  the  ordinarv  industrial 
pursuits  or  the  relation  between  an  employer  and  employee  in  sucn  industrial 
pursuits,  because  I  believe  these  matters  are  very  largely  under  State  control 
and  one  which  the  i)eople  of  each  State  should  settle  for  themselves,  as  far  as 
the  relations  between  one  citizen  and  another  of  that  i)articular  locality  is  con- 
cerned. But  when  we  come  to  the  railroad  employee  the  case  is  different,  for 
there  is  hardly  a  railroad  in  the  United  States  that  the  courts  have  not  held  by 
their  rulines  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  under  national 
control,  and  where  any  difficulty  occurs  between  employer  and  employee  the  Fed- 
eral courts  are  the  ones  that  are  resorted  to,  that  they  may  put  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Federal  x)ower  into  the  scales.  Also  wherever  a  case  occurs  of  damage  by  acci- 
dents or  any  cause  it  is  almost  sure  to  reach  the  Federal  courts.  Therefore  I  believe 
these  are  matters  which,  if  Congress  itself  does  not  deal  with  and  does  not  bring 
about  uniformity  in  by  legislation — why  decisions  are  as  varying  as  are  the  ideas 
of  the  several  judges— judge-made  law  will  continue  to  largely  govern  the  deter- 
mination of  all  these  cases.  For  that  reason  particularly  I  oelieve  it  is  a  matter 
which  Congress  may  well  devote  its  attention  to,  particularly  in  view,  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  for  a  long  time  become  more  and  more  emphasized  by  the  courts  that 
the  railroad  employee  is  a  servant  of  the  public,  not  particularly  a  servant  of  the 
citizen  of  any  particular  locality,  but  he  is  a  servant  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
his  responsibihties  and  his  duties  to  that  public  are  constantly  being  put  before 
him.  He  is  constantly  being  reminded  by  the  courts  of  them,  and  therefore  if 
you  are  going  to  put  tne  railway  employee  in  this  position  he  certainlv  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  puolic  which  he  serves  or  the  representatives  of  it  will  see  that  he 
is  protects  in  those  things  in  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  protection.  As  I  said 
in  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  after  a  good  deal  of  study  on  the  subject,  I  drew  a 
bill  and  handed  it  to  a  friend  of  mine  then  in  Congress,  and  he  introduced  it,  and 
that  was  the  bill  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  their  employees  which  I  read  yesterday.  If  the  commission  does  not  go 
as  far  as  that,  I  think  they  at  least  should  recommend  to  Congress,  after  an 
examination  of  the  subject,  to  define  a  fellow-servant  and  how  far  the  employer 
is  liable  for  the  acts  of  a  fellow-servant. 

I  will  read  a  "  memorandum  of  the  case  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  v,  Baugh,*'  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  I  have  prepared,  and  to  which  I 
referred  yesterday: 

''Section  721  of  the  Revised  Statutes  declares  that  *the  laws  of  the  several 
States,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of  the  United  States 
otherwise  require  or  provide,  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at 
common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  they  apply.'  It 
would  seem  that  the  teim  '  laws  *  here  used  would  include  not  only  the  statute 
laws  of  the  States,  but  also  those  which  are  expressed  in  the  decisions  of  their 
judicial  tribunals.  In  the  recent  case,  however,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company  v.  Baugh,  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(Justice  Brewer  delivering  the  opinion)  held  tnat  in  a  case  involving  a  question 
of  *  general  laws,'  the  United  States  courts  were  not  bound  to  follow  tne  d!ecisions 
on  that  question  of  the  supreme  coui*t  of  the  State  in  which  the  cause  of  action 
arose.  This  case  illustrates  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  necessity  for  some  more 
explicit  legislation  on  this  subject.  The  plaintiff,  Baugh,  was  a  citizen  of  Ohio, 
and  the  defendant,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Comi)any,  a  corporation  cre- 
ated by  the  laws  of  Maryland.    The  suit  was  brought  originally  in  one  of  the 
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courts  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  the  defendant  claimed  citizenship  in  Maryland  by 
virtue  of  its  incorporation  in  that  State,  and  on  this  ground  obtained  a  removal  of 
the  action  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio.  The  ground  of  action  was  damages  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  wmle  discharging  his  duty  as  nreman  on  a  locomotive  of  the  defendant, 
and  he  obtained  a  judgment  in  the  circuit  court  for  $6,750. 

''Under  the  decisions  of  the  sunreme  court  of  Ohio  on  the  question  of  law 
involved  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  this  judgment,  and  the  Federal  circuit 
court  in  rendering  it  followed  the  rule  of  law  as  settled  by  the  State  court.  The 
United  States  Sunreme  Court,  however,  on  axmeal^  reversed  this  judgment,  adopt- 
ing a  different  rule  of  law  and  ignoring  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  uie 
State  in  which  the  cause  of  action  arose.  The  important  question  is,  not  whether 
the  view  of  the  law  taken  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  or  that  held  by  the 
State  court  was  correct,  but  whether  such  an  inharmonious  administration  of  the 
law  should  be  allowed  to  continue — ^whether  the  right  of  recovery  by  a  citizen 
who  claims  to  have  been  injured  in  his  reputation  or  person  or  property  shall 
depend  u^n  the  forum  in  which  his  case  may  be  tried — ^whether  on  a  mere  fic- 
tion a  suit  commenced  in  one  court  where  a  recovery  cotQd  be  had  may  be 
removed  to  another  in  which  it  may  be  defeated.  In  nis  dissenting  opinion  in 
this  case,  Justice  Field  vigorously  presents  the  facts  and  the  glaring  injustice 
of  such  a  system  of  jurisprudence.  He  says,  '  The  present  case  presents  some 
singular  facts.  The  verdict  and  judgment  of  the  court  below  were  in  conformity 
with  the  law  of  Ohio,  in  which  State  the  cause  of  action  arose  and  the  case  was 
tried,  and  this  court  reverses  the  judgment  because  rendered  in  accordance  with 
that  law  and  holds  it  to  have  been  error  that  it  was  not  rendered  according  to 
some  other  law  than  that  of  Ohio,  which  it  terms  the  general  law  of  the  country. 
This  court  thus  assumes  the  right  to  disregard  what  the  judicial  authorities  of  tiiat 
State  declare  to  be  its  law,  and  to  enforce  upon  the  State  some  other  conclusion 
as  law  which  it  has  never  accepted  as  such,  but  always  repudiated.  The  fireman, 
who  was  so  dreadfully  injured  by  the  collision  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
conductor  of  the  engine  tiiat  his  right  arm  had  to  be  amputated  from  his  shoulder 
and  his  right  leg  was  rendered  useless,  could  obtain  some  remedy  from  the  com- 
pany by  tie  law  of  Ohio  as  declared  by  its  courts;  but  this  court  decided,  in  effect, 
that  that  law  thus  declared  shall  not  be  treated  as  its  law,  and  that  the  case  shall 
be  governed  by  some  other  law  which  denies  all  remedy  to  him.  Had  the  case 
remained  in  the  State  court,  where  the  action  was  commenced,  the  plaintiff  would 
have  had  the  benefit  of  the  law  of  Ohio.  The  defendant  asked  to  have  the  action 
removed,  and  obtained  the  removal  to  a  Federal  court  because  it  is  a  corporation 
of  Maryland,  and  thereby  a  citizen  of  that  State,  by  a  fiction  adopted  by  this  court 
that  members  of  a  corporation  are  presumed  to  be  citizens  of  the  State  where  the 
corporation  was  created;  a  presumption  which,  in  many  cases,  is  contrary  to  the 
fact,  but  against  which  no  averment  or  evidence  is  held  admissible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  court.  (Railroad  Co.  v.  Letson.  2 
How.,  497;  Cowless  v,  Mercer  Co. ,  7  Wall. ,  121 ;  Paul  v,  Virginia,  8  Wall. ,  168-178; 
Steamship  Co.  v.  Tugman,  106  U .  S. ,  120. )  Thus  in  this  case  a  f  oreipi  corporation, 
not  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  is  considered  a 
citizen  of  another  State  by  a  fiction,  and  then,  by  what  the  court  terms  the  general 
law  of  the  country,  but  which  this  court  held  in  Wheaton  v,  Peters  has  no  exist- 
ence in  fact,  is  given  an  immunity  from  liability  in  cases  not  accorded  to  a  citizen 
of  that  State  under  like  circumstances.  Many  will  doubt  the  wisdom  of  a  system 
which  permits  such  a  vast  difference  in  the  administration  of  justice  for  injuries 
like  those  in  this  case  between  the  courts  of  the  State  and  the  courts  of  the  United 
States." 

I  would  add,  if  this  man  was  injured  on  a  railroad  paralleling  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  which  was  an  Ohio  corporation,  and  unless  oy  some  means  they  were 
able  to  get  it  into  a  Federal  court,  he  would  probably  obtain  damages ;  yet  here 
in  the  case  of  a  foreign  corporation  paralleling  a  State  road  and  the  employee,  a 
citizen  of  Ohio,  can  not  get  relief.  Therefore  I  say  to  this  commission,  and  beg 
your  attention  to  the  subject,  either  to  suggest  to  Congress  the  passage  of  a 
national  employers*  liability  act,  or  else  the  passage  of  some  act  which  will  tend 
to  bring  about  uniformity  m  this  question  of  employers'  liability. 

In  regard  to  the  relations  of  railroads  to  the  public,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  for  nearly  twelve  years  asking 
Congress  for  legislation  which  its  experience  in  administering  tHe  act  to  regulate 
commerce  has  shown  to  be  indispensable  to  effective  regulation  in  the  public 
interest.  As  secretary  of  the  commission,  I  have  no  other  views  on  this  subject 
than  those  which  have  been  expressed  by  the  commission  itself  in  its  reiK>rts  to 
Congress.    Each  of  those  reports  constitutes  the  record  of  a  year  devoted  to  the 
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work  of  regulation.  The  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  commission  wish 
me  say  that  they  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  views  as  to  any  of 
these  matters  at  anytime.  One  or  two  of  the  conditions  now prevaiUnjK  will, 
however,  doubtless  interest  you  at  this  time,  and  I  will  mention  them  briemr. 

The  act  to  regulate  commerce  requires  that  all  rates  shall  be  reasonable  and 
just.  It  also  provides  that  the  commission  shall  execute  and  enforce  its  provi- 
sions. For  fuDy  ten  years  the  commission  proceeded  apon  the  idea  that  its  duty 
to  execute  and  enforce  the  law  involved  the  issuance  of  orders  to  carriers  not  to 
exceed  the  rate  shown  to  be  reasonable  or  just  after  complaint,  hearing,  and 
investigation.  In  1897  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  said  that  this  view  was  wrong;  that 
the  commission  was  not  authorized  to  prescribe  rates  for  future  observance  by 
the  carriers,  and  that  the  conmiission  could  only  condemn  the  rate  complained 
of,  and  incidentally  award  reparation.  (The  Freight  Bureau  Cases,  167  U.  S., 
479.)  Condemning  the  present  rate  and  awarding  reparation  is  theoretically  the 
remedy  at  common  law,  out  as  a  matter  of  practice  no  one  ever  recovered  a  cent 
from  a  carrier  for  charging  an  unreasonable  rate.  In  other  words,  the  common 
law  did  not  and  does  not  afford  a  remedy.  But  beyond  that,  merely  proceed- 
ing to  recover  excessive  charges  is  no  remedy.  First,  because  the  expense  always 
involved  in  litigation  must  generally,  of  itself,  deter  the  institution  of  such  a 
proceeding.  Second,  because  the  person  entitled  to  reparation  is  generally  not 
the  person  who  is  injured.  The  rate,  however  excessive,  is  supposed  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  goods  have  been  bought  and  sold  on  the  basis  of  that  rate.  Obvi- 
ously the  persons  most  likely  to  suffer  injury  are  the  producer  and  consumer,  and 
sometimes  the  retailer,  not  the  middleman  or  jobber,  who  is  most  frequentiy  the 
shipper,  and  therefore  the  one  who  might  be  held  entitied  to  recover  the  exceas 
charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  x^urties  do  not  obey  decisions  of  the  conmiission 
are  they  obliged  to  do  so  or  not?— A,  Yes,  sir;  the  carriers  do  very  often  comply 
with  the  orders  of  the  commission.  But  they  will  not  if  they  consider  that  any- 
thing vital  is  involved.  Of  course  thie  commission  may  bring  suit  in  court  to 
compel  obedience  to  its  order.  The  average  time  consumed  in  reaching  final  adju- 
dication in  such  cases  by  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  about  four  years.  This 
practically  denies  the  relief  that  obedience  to  the  order  might  afford,  and,  in  fact, 
enables  the  carrier  to  snap  its  finders  at  the  rulings  of  the  commission.  Now,  if 
the  commission  were  emi>owered,  after  hearing  and  investigation  in  particular 
cases,  to  fix  the  maximum  reasonable  and  just  rate,  and  if  the  law  also  provided 
that  the  order  of  the  commission  should  become  effective  tmless  the  carrier  shows 
it  to  be  unlawful  ux)on  application  to  the  court  for  review,  the  result  would  be 
that  relief  would  be  granted  as  to  all  future  shipments  to  the  producer,  to  the  con- 
sumer, to  the  retailer,  and  to  all  i>arties  interested;  and  such  relief  would  be  sum- 
marily enforced  tmless  the  carrier  could  promptly  show  material  error  in  the 
decision  of  the  commission.  A  decision  finoing  that  the  rate  on  flour  from  Minne- 
ax>olis  to  Boston  is  10  cents  too  high  and  an  order  not  to  charge,  say,  more  than  20 
cents  for  that  service  would  benefit  the  Western  miller  and  the  New  England 
consumer,  as  weU  as  all  intermediate  handlers  of  that  commodity.  If  you  can  say 
what  the  rate  is  to  be,  you  benefit  all  who  are  commercially  interested.  If  you 
can  merely  say  the  present  rate  in  a  particular  case  id  wrong,  you  benefit  only  the 
man  who  has  paid  tnat  rate  in  the  case  in  question.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the 
conmiission  can  not  order  carriers  to  observe  the  rates  which  it  finds,  on  investi- 
gation, to  be  actually  reasonable — sufficient  for  the  service  rendered — and  those 
orders  which  it  does  issue  are  practically  nonenf  orceable  because  of  inevitable 
long  delay  in  the  courts  under  tne  present  procedure.  When  the  act  was  passed 
it  was  supposed  that  the  commission  had  full  power  to  correct  the  taiiff  rates,  and 
that  its  orders,  except  on  plain  showing  of  material  error  by  the  commission,  would 
be  summarily  enforced  by  the  courts.  The  commission  can  not  determine  and 
order  the  proper  rate,  and  when  it  asks  the  court  to  enforce  any  order  that  it  makes 
the  case  must  be  tried  de  novo,  and,  as  before  stated,  the  average  time  consumed 
in  the  courts  has  been  about  four  years.  Another  present  condition  is  shown  in 
cases  under  the  tenth,  or  penal,  section  of  the  law.  If  the  published  rate  from 
Washington  to  New  York  is  $6.50  and  the  road  carries  a  man  for  $3,  the  comiMUiy's 
agent  can  not  be  convicted  of  unjust  discrimination  unless  it  be  shown  that  some- 
body paid  the  $6.50  rate.  And  so  it  is  with  freight.  The  published  rate  may  be 
so  Mgn  that  a  shipper  can  not  use  it,  but  at  the  same  time  the  railway  agent  m^ 
give  a  favored  large  shipper  a  much  lower  rate,  and  he  will,  in  consequence,  graa- 
ually  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  that  result  in  small  shippers  not  being  able  to 
shin  at  all? — A.  Precisely  so.  We  have  had  plenty  of  sucn  cases,  but  the  courts 
will  not  hold  it  to  be  unjust  discrimination  unless  someone,  by  actually  paying 
a  higher  rate,  is  shown  to  have  been  wi*onged.    In  one  case  nearly  $12,000  were 
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expended  in  proof  in  a  case  against  the  former  receiver  and  president  of  the  Santa 
Fe  road.  It  appeared  that  some  millions  of  dollars  had  been  paid  ont  by  that 
road  in  rebates,  and  that  large  amounts  were  paid  to  shippers  of  cattle.  But  it 
was  not  practicable  to  prove  who  was  injured.  Those  who  actually  shix>ped  had 
a  monoi)olv  of  the  trade. 

No  one  tning  has  operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  large  shipper — ^the  trust— or 
to  the  detriment  of  tne  small  shipper — ^the  mdividual  manufacturer  or  dealer — 
so  much  as  this  vicious  railway  practice  of  allowing  rebates  from  tariff  rates  to 
large  customers.  Indeed,  it  has  oeen  said  that  without  railway  favors  the  indus- 
trial combination  could  not  exist.  Whether  that  statement  is  accurate  or  not,  it 
is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  given  thought  to  the  matter  that  cutting  off  this 
railway  rebate  advantage  would  most  seriously  cripple  these  great  foes  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise. 

The  tendency  of  trusts  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  employers,  of  establishments, 
and  employees,  and  this  to  my  mind  is  the  alarming  feature  about  them. 

When  establishments  are  many  and  a  man  who  has  spent  his  best  energies,  the 
efforts  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  in  acquiring  a  trade,  finds  himself  differing 
with  his  employer  as  to  hours  of  labor,  conditions  of  service,  or  wages,  he  loses  no 
whit  of  his  manhood,  no  particle  of  his  independence,  for  the  reason  that,  if  the  dif- 
ferences are  irreconcilable,  the  workman  can  lay  down  his  tools  and  seek  another 
situation. 

But  when  the  trust  absorbs  the  scattered  establishments  into  one  organization, 
closes  the  more  expensive  and  less  profitable,  and  concentrates  the  production  into 
a  few  favored  localities,  the  workman  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  identity  as  an:ian, 
sinMng  into  the  dependent  condition  of  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  institution. 
He  becomes  in  a  measure  helpless,  for  an  individual  difference  now  with  his 
employer  means  a  loss  of  his  means  of  livelihood— a  shutting  of  the  only^  door  of 
opx>ortunity  to  work  at  his  chosen  vocation.  The  resnonsibmties  of  family  cares, 
which  should  add  dignity  and  nerve  to  the  man,  are  only  weakness  and  a  burden  to 
the  machine  and  make  cowards  of  brave  men  for  very  love's  sake.  He  dare  not 
risk  their  lives  and  happiness  by  so  much  as  a  feeble  protest  at  the  wrong  against 
which  his  manhood  revolts,  in  fear  that,  losing  his  one  chance  of  employment,  he 
must  start  life  anew  or  enter  the  ranks  of  the  day  laborer,  already  overcrowded  and 
underpaid. 

There  is  but  one  way  which  suggests  itself  to  me  by  which  labor  may  combat  the 
evil  of  the  trust,  and  that  is  far  trom.  being  entirely  effective.  It  is  by  thorough 
organization.  This  will  not  control — ^indeed,  should  not  interfere  with — the  man- 
agement or  financial  success  of  the  institution.  It  will  not  always  save  the  reduc- 
tion of  establishments  and  employees.  But  it  will  have  the  eficect  of  preserving 
his  identity  and  manhood;  will  eive  him  the  courage  that  is  always  bom  of  num- 
bers; secure  an  audience,  the  whole  public,  if  necessary,  for  the  relation  of  his 
wrongs;  insure  him,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery,  the  wholesome  respect 
of  the  iMiministration  of  the  estabUsnment. 

With  all  his  fellow-craftsmen  behind  him,  his  situation  becomes  infinitely 
improved,  not  only  socially  but  in  the  public  eye.  His  pleas  and  demands  receive 
consideration,  when  delivered  through  the  megaphone  of  his  order,  whether  in  the 
shop,  in  legislative  halls,  or  in  the  courts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  beneficiary  effects 
of  such  organization  in  substantial  relief  as  well  as  social  sentiment.  Every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  organization;  everv  trade  should  be  organized; 
and  when  the  wage-earners  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  the  trust  must  still  be 
1  eared,  but  its  evils  will  have  been  mitigated  so  far  as  labor  can  accomplish  such 
a  result. 

There  are  no  more  progressive  men  in  any  walk  in  life  than  the  managers  of 
railways,  and  to  say  that  they  are  other  than  fair  and  considerate  would  not  be 
just;  indeed  it  is  mfficult  to  find  among  them  individuals  who  are  not  all  that 
anyone  has  a  right  to  expect  so  far  as  the  treatment  of  their  employees  is  con- 
cern^. Many  of  them  have  sprung  from  the  ranks.  One  speaks  of  the  railway 
corporation,  but  he  speaks  of  it  collectively.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
railwayB  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  interest  of  their  men,  as  their  railway 
hospitals,  their  relief  associations,  their  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  railway 
branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  many  other  agencies  for 
eood  wiU  testify.  No  remarks  that  I  have  here  made  are  made  with  any  view  of 
disparaging  in  the  least  degree  the  managers  of  railways,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect,  but  it  is  to  state  conditions  as  they  exist  as  fairly  as  I  can. 
&reat  credit  is  due  and  should  be  accorded  the  American  Railway  Association 
and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  both  of  which  had  established  such 
rales  as  to  safety  appliances  and  regulations  as  would,  if  they  had  been  carried 
out  by  every  railroad,  made  legislation  unnecessary.  It  was  from  the  very  fact 
that  their  recommendations  were  being  lived  up  to  by  some  roads  and  not  by 
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others  that  the  chaotic  condition  existed  which  required  the  law  to  unravel  and 
correct.  Both  of  these  associations  have  done  a  pn'eat  deal  for  the  railway 
employees  as  well  as  having  been  of  great  advantage  m  devising  means  looking  to 
economy  in  railway  operation.  There  is  no  class  ofmen  in  the  country  more  t^Mj 
to  respond  to  the  calls  of  himianity  and  of  justice  than  are  those  who  ox>erate 
railroads. 

But  in  the  matter  of  railway  regulation,  it  is  difficult  for  some  railway  mana- 
gers to  believe  that  business  methods  which  are  in  use  in  every  line  of  business 
should,  if  adopted  and  pursued  in  the  operation  of  railways,  be  made  criminal 
violations  of  law.  The  railway  manager  in  the  past  has  believed  that  his  first 
duty  was  to  the  stockholders  and  investors  in  his  property,  and  he  neither  relishes 
nor  admits  the  right  of  interference  in  what  was  so  long  a  private  institution 
that  he  has  forgotten  in  a  measure  his  own  official  character  and  the  rights  of  the 
public  in  an  enterprise  which  the  x)eople  have  chartered  by  their  votes,  have  ^ven 
their  lands  for  the  ri^ht  of  wa^,  have  granted  the  supreme  weai)on  of  eminent 
domain  to  coerce  unwilling  individuals,  have  given  millions  of  acres  and  billions 
of  dollars  to  establish,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  x>eople,  intelligent  and 
otherwise,  the  people  should  themselves  own.  If  open  to  criticism  on  any  point, 
it  is  not  a  lack  of  humanity  to  their  men,  not  in  the  intelligent  management  of 
the  stupendous  business  under  their  control,  not  in  the  liberal  and  progressive 
spirit  m  which  they  have  carried  that  management  to  the  front  rank  in  the 
world's  system  for  safety,  speed,  comfort,  and  luxuries  of  transx)ortation — ^but  in 
an  impatience  of  restraint,  a  resentment  against  suggestions  from  without,  a 
failure  to  see  good  in  the  law,  or  good  will  in  those  called  on  to  enforce  it,  though 
of  both  there  are  abundant  evidences  that  only  the  willfully  blind  can  fail  to  see. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington,  I  early  recognized  the  advanta^  of  location, 
and  opportunity,  in  the  matter  of  furthering  legislation,  in  the  mterest  of  the 
wage-worker,  particularly  of  the  employees  of  railways,  now  some  874,000  in 
number,  the  public  character  of  whose  employment,  secures  them  greater  atten- 
tion and  consideration,  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  than  the  average  bread-winners  in 
other  vocations. 

To  assist  so  far  as  was  in  my  power  in  this  regard  I  deemed  my  duty,  found  in 
that  effort  the  keenest  pleasure,  and  it  is  with  no  little  pride  that  looking  back- 
ward over  that  twelve  years  the  boast  is  mine  that  nothing  was  left  undone  on 
my  part  to  help  the  cause  as  I  saw  the  situation  then  or  recall  it  now. 

You  will  therefore  understand  with  what  satisfaction  I  have  hailed  the  creation 
of  this  commission,  which,  though  it  secures  not  a  line  of  legislation  directly,  will 
have  performed  a  great  work  of  education  and  reform  by  its  exhaustive  investi- 
gation. It  is  the  forum  for  the  presentation  of  those  questions  which  vitally 
affect  the  life  of  the  nation,  questions  of  vastly  more  imx)ortance  than  those  con- 
nected with  our  foreign  relations,  and  \ipon  the  proper  settlement  of  which  the 
stability  of  our  Government  depends. 

In  these  years  of  effort  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  labor  and  of 
intimate  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  their  associations  who  so  ably  represent 
them,  I  have  been  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  high  character  of  both. 

The  representatives  of  the  railway  employees  who  have  been  sent  here  to  ask 
for  legislation  in  their  behalf  command  respect  and  win  regard,  and  with  those 
who  do  the  no  less  important  local  work  are  imbued  with  a  sense  of  resx)onsibility 
not  only  to  the  men  they  serve  but  the  country  at  large.  They  are  conservative, 
law-abiding  men,  and  they  have  neither  asked  nor  aldvocated  any  legislation  which 
can  not  be  justified  upon  the  ground  of  right,  or  defended  from  tlie  vantage 
ground  of  humanity  and  a  higher  civilization. 

I  have  memoranda  of  the  bills  I  have  suggested  as  follows: 

**An  act  for  the  protection  of  railroad  employees  by  requiring  railroads  to  block 
their  frogs,  switches,  guard  rails,  etc. 

*' An  act  to  secure  harmony  in  decisions  of  State  and  Federal  courts  to  overcome 
the  injustice  to  employees  occasioned  by  decisions  of  the  character  of  the  Balti- 
more <&  Ohio  against  Baugh. 

"An  act  relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  for  injuries  to  their  employees,  to  bring  tne  United  States  in  this  respect 
as  near  as  may  be  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  employers'  liability. 

**An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  by  requiring  carriers 
to  report  all  collisions  and  accidents  wnich  may  occur  upon  railroads  engafi;ed  in 
interstate  commerce,  with  the  causes  and  circumstances  connected  there witn  lim- 
ited to  certain  classes  of  accidents.    This  is  in  line  with  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 

''  The  suggestion  that  the  States  that  have  not  done  so  as  far  as  m&y  be  enact 
laws  in  line  with  the  car-coupler  or  national  safety-appliance  law.  Otherwise 
controversies  are  likely  to  arise  as  to  whether  the  liabiuties  have  occurred  under 
the  law;  that  is,  whether  the  cars  are  engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 
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Washington,  D.  C,  March  1, 1899, 
TESTIIEOHT  OF  JOHH  T.  WIL80V, 

Grand  Chief,  Brotherhood  of  BaUioay  Trackmen  of  America. 

The  Cominifision  met  at  11  a.  m.,  March  1, 1899.  Chainnau  Kyle  presided  and 
introduced  the  witness,  Mr.  John  T.  Wilson,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trackmen  of  America. 

Mr.  WiUBON.  I  have  prex>ared  a  paper  x>ertaininR  to  matters  npon  which  I  sup- 
pose the  CommissiQn  desires  to  hear  from  me  (reading) : 

Hke  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  Washington^  D,  C. 

Gbntlbmen:  In  ohedience  to  yonr  rec^nest  for  me  to  assist  yonr  honorable  body 
in  its  efforts  to  obtain  information  which  will  enable  it  to  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  to  meet  the  problems  presented  by  labor,  agricnltnre,  and  capital, 
as  I  represent  an  organization  composed  of  a  class  of  men  employed  in  transpor- 
tation, known  as  the  maintenance-of-way  department  employees,  employed  by 
railway  companies  engM^ed  in  interstate  commerce,  it  is  for  that  class  of  men  I 
speak  authontatiyely.  As  I  understand,  your  desire  is  to  discover  tiie  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  indusmal  workers  of  the  country,  and  to  discover  causes  for  suffer- 
inK,  for  injjustice  and  inequality,  so  that  jon  may  be  able  to  suggest  remedies,  I 
will  enlam  the  present  condition  of  mamtenance-of-way  employees,  and  relate 
some  of  the  causes  which  I  believe  aided  in  producing  present  industrial  conditions. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  180,000  miles  of  railway,  and  according  to  the  last 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  about  180,000  men  are  employed 
in  the  maintenance-of-way  department.  This  vast  army  of  industrial  workers 
is  divided  into  three  classes. 

First.  The  class  known  as  road  masters  numbers  about  2,000,  each  having  from 
100  to  250  miles  of  track  under  his  jurisdiction.  Their  divisions  are  cut  into  sub- 
divisions called  sections.  The  sections  are  from  5  to  10  miles  each  in  length.  On 
each  section  is  employed  a  foreman  who  has  a  few  assistants  or  laborers  known 
as  section 'hands.  Road  masters  receive  instructions  from  and  make  reports  to 
division  superintendents.  They  ^the  road  masters)  are  fairly  well  paid,  the  mini- 
mum wage  being  about  $60  a  month  and  the  maximum  about  $150  per  month.  The 
majority  of  the  road  masters  seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  men  under  them, 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  anything  to  say  about  the  terms  of  employment, 
the  rate  of  wages  they  shall  receive,  the  number  of  hours  foremen  and  laborers 
will  be  required  to  work  each  day,  etc.,  these  matters  being  determined  by  higher 
authority,  out  on  almost  every  large  system  of  railway,  some  one  is  put  in  charge 
of  a  division  in  the  capacity  of  road  master  who  is  ambitious  to  excel  all  other 
road  masters  on  the  system,  and  in  order  to  have  it  said  that  he  is  the  best  road 
master  on  the  system,  he  becomes  a  very  hard  master,  drives  the  men  under  him 
from  daylight  till  dark,  and  maintains  his  division  at  a  minimum  cost.  As  the 
higher  officials  are  on  the  lookout  for  men  who  can  produce  the  greatest  results  at 
the  least  cost,  he  becomes  a  favorite  and  is  held  up  as  an  example  for  all  other 
road  masters  on  the  system  to  follow.  The  most  of  them  are  x>oor  men  and  are 
anxious  to  hold  their  positions;  therefore,  they  feel  compelled  to  be  exacting  and 
work  the  men  under  tnem  to  their  full  capacity  from  morning  till  night. 

Second.  The  men  in  charge  of  subdivisions,  known  as  section  foremen,  receive 
their  instructions  from  and  report  to  the  road  master.  They  number  <about  30 ,000. 
They  are  x>er8onally  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  track  under  their  juris- 
diction at  all  times,  and  are,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  important  class  of  men 
eiLraged  in  operating  railroads. 

These  men  are  required  to  work  several  years  as  laborers  on  track  in  order  to 
learn  enough  about  controlling  men,  repairing  and  maintaining  tracks,  to  be 
qualified  to  assume  the  responsioilities  of  a  track  foreman. 

The  Uves  of  the  traveling  public  and  the  safety  of  commercial  traffic  are  in 
their  hands.  They  have  more  to  do  and  more  to  look  after  to  keep  the  track  in  a 
safe-running  condition  than  any  other  class  of  railway  employees.  The  track  out 
of  Une,  surface  or  gauge  not  properly  tied  or  spiked,  a  guard  rail  out  of  place,  or 
a  mismatched  loint,  and  many  otner  little  things  that  must  receive  their  attention 
each  day,  would,  if  neglected,  result  in  wrecking  trains  and  destroying  life  and 
property.  But  few  accidents  on  railroads  can  be  traced  to  the  negligence  or  care- 
lessness of  these  men.  They  are  always  at  their  -posts  of  duty  without  regard  to 
hot  or  cold  weather.  At  night,  during  storms  and  heavy  rains,  track  foremen 
promptly  leave  their  beds  and  patrol  their  track  to  see  that  all  is  safe  for  the 
passage  of  trains,  and  if  the  track  has  been  obstructed  by  washouts  or  other 
causee  it  is  usually  discovered  and  red  lights  or  other  danger  signals  are  displayed 
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at  proper  distancee  from  the  place  of  danger,  signaling  engineers  in  charge  of 
engines  pulling  approaching  trains  to  stop  and  avoid  danger. 

They  are  x>aid  by  the  month  and  are  supposed  to  be  on  duty  at  all  times.  If 
they  work  every  Sundav  during  a  month  and  a  dozen  nights  they  receive  no  extra 
pay  for  extra  service;  tneir  wages  amount  to  from  $1.05  to  $2  a  day,  according  to 
locality,  cost  of  living,  etc. 

Third.  The  laborers  who  assist  track  foremen,  known  as  track  hands,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  foreman's  orders;  the  foremen  usually  hire  and  dismiss  them  to  suit 
their  own  convenience.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  they  number  about  150,000,  but  I  do  not  think  more  than  half  that 
number  are  employed  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  customary  for  the  com- 
panies to  employ  several  men  on  each  section  during  the  summer  months  to  assist 
in  putting  the  track  in  good  condition  while  the  weather  is  good,  the  days  are 
long,  and  at  the  proper  time  to  repair  the  road  bed,  and  to  discharge  them  m  the 
fall.  Many  of  the  foremen  are  only  allowed  one  or  two  assistants  during  thn 
winter  months,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  required  to  lose  several  days  each 
month,  and  the  foremen  are  required  to  walk  over  their  track  alone. 

The  track  laborers  are  usually  -paid,  by  the  day;  they  receive  from  47i  cents  to 
$1.25  a  day,  according  to  locality,  cost  of  living,  etc.  Think  of  it  I  More  than 
50,000  men  work  for  the  railway  companies  for  from  47i  cents  to  $1.25  a  day  dur- 
ing six  months  in  the  year,  receiving  barely  enough  to  subsist  upon  during  the 
time  of  employment,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  cost  of  living  is  high 
and  employment  is  hard  to  obtain,  they  are  turned  out  to  tramp,  beg,  starve,  or 
steal  and  become  criminals. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  your  honorable  body  will  have  men  before  it  who  enjoy  all 
of  the  necessaries  of  hfe  and  many  of  the  luxuries,  and  they  will  tell  you  things 
are  all  right  as  ^hey  are,  and  that  the  men  in  whose  behalf  I  am  speaking  are 
Dagos,  Hungarians,  Polanders,  Negroes,  Mexicans,  and  Chinese,  but  in  my  opin- 
ion 90  per  cent  of  these  men  are  American  citizens.  They  go  to  our  polling  places 
and  vote,  though  I  do  not  contend  that  they  vote  intelligently,  but  under  improved 
conditions  and  more  favorable  circumstances  many  of  them  would  become  more 
useful  and  intelligent  citizens,  and  add  to  our  national  strength. 

Having  related  prevailing  conditions  among  the  men  I  am  speaking  for,  as 
viewed  from  my  standpoint,  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  what  I  believe  to  be  some 
of  the  causes  for  the  undesirable  state  of  affairs. 

Under  our  unrestricted  competitive  system  almost  every  oppressor  imagines  he 
is  being  oppressed,  and  to  some  extent  it  is  true,  but  the  stronger  members  of 
society  prosper  under  it,  become  rich  and  jwwerful,  while  the  weaker  ones  are 
crudied,  reduced  to  industrial  slavery  and  abject  poverty.  The  men  who  shape 
and  determine  the  policies  to  be  maintained  oy  the  different  railway  compames 
do  not,  it  seems,  understand  the  public,  and  the  public  does  not  understand  them. 
Those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  railway  enterprises  have  done  a  great 
deid  toward  developing  our  country  and  advancing  civilization,  but  without  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  the  public  oxir  vast  railway  systems  would  be  worthless 
to  their  owners;  therefore  railway  companies,  their  employees,  and  the  public 
should  be  on  the  best  of  terms.  Transportation  companies  should  not  be  allowed 
to  discriminate  against  small  shippers  m  favor  of  large  ones;  they  should  not  he 
permitted  to  give  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  transi)ortation  each  year  to  men 
of  x>olitical  influence  who  are  able  to  pay  their  fares,  and  then  expect  in  return 
for  it  legislation  favorable  to  their  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  Such 
things  arouse  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  create  prejudice,  and  are  inju- 
rious to  both.  Bate  wars  between  transportation  companies  should  be  abolished. 
A  lar^e  -per  cent  of  their  gross  earnings,  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  each 
year,  is  wasted  in  useless  competition  for  business.  I  have  heard  men  engaged 
m  the  ticket-brokerage  business  say  that  general  x>assenger  and  ticket  agents  can 
not  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  agreements  after  entering  into  them.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  meet  and  agree  to  maintain  certain  rates  over  cer- 
tain competing  fines  to  given  points,  and  in  less  than  three  days  for  some  or  all 
of  them  to  send  agents  to  offer  to  supply  them  with  tickets  for  less  than  the  rate 
agreed  upon.  I  can  nearly  always  buy  a  railroad  ticket  cheaper  from  a  ticket 
broker  than  I  can  obtain  it  from  a  company's  regular  ticket  agent. 

If  the  earnings  of  the  road  expended  in  this  way  were  equally  distributed  among 
employees,  it  would  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  and  families  with  the  neces- 
sary comforts  of  life  and  abolish  the  causes  for  complaints  on  account  of  overwork 
and  underpay. 

In  my  judgment,  the  system  under  which  the  railways  are  ox>erated  at  the  pres- 
ent is  having  a  demoralizing  influence  on  the  public.  Were  it  possible  to  main- 
tain present  rates  under  judicious  management,  the  earnings  would  furnish 
sufficient  revenue  with  which  to  pay  all  employees  living  wages  without  requir- 
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ingany  of  them  to  work  an  imreasonable  nmnber  of  hours  in  any  one  day,  and 
leave  plenty  of  surplus  with  which  to  pay  investors  a  reasonable  "per  cent  on 
money  invested.  As  railway  companies  hold  valuable  franchises  by  consent  of 
the  public,  and  as  they  are  semipiiblic  enterprises,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
it  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  concerned  if  Con^ss  would  enact  laws  to  create  and 
authorize  commissions  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests.  Under  the  present 
system,  employees  having  just  ^evances  in  many  instances  are  afraid  to  make 
complaints  or  to  unite  with  their  fellow-workmen  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  grievances  in  a  proper  manner.  If  there  existed  a  commission  before  which 
all  classes  of  employees,  n'om  the  president,  who  presides  over  the  meetings  of  the 
boards  of  directors,  to  the  humble  trackman,  who  drives  the  sprikes  and  tamps 
the  ties,  could  appear  and  present  their  grievances  without  fear  of  being  dis- 
charged, a  better  understanding  would  be  arrived  at  and  a  more  just  and  equit- 
able system  could  be  adopted  and  put  into  practical  operation. 

As  I  understand  your  commission  has  been  created  by  Congress  to  act  as  a 
mediator  between  the  industrial  workers  and  Congress,  and  as  I  desire  to  aid  you 
in  your  laudable  undertaking  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  in  my  humble  way,  I 
will  refer  briefly  to  general  causes,  as  I  see  them,  which  produce  idleness  and  suf- 
fering among  the  toners  and  wealth  producers  of  the  nation. 

It  should  be  understood  that  wage  earners  are  not  business  men ;  they  are 
capable  of  producing  wealth,  but  dex>end  upon  others  to  provide  ways  and  means. 
A  demand  for  their  labor  must  be  created  by  the  men  who  own  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  have  possession  of  the  things  created  by  labor.  Notwithstanding  the 
majority  of  recrmts  to  the  United  States  Army  were  drawn  from  the  army  of 
unemployed,  many  of  our  citizens  are  in  destitute  circumstances  and  can  not 
find  employment ;  they  can  not  sell  their  labor  at  any  price.  Such  a  condition  is 
deplorable ;  it  causes  the  citizen  to  degenerate  and  become  a  beggar,  if  not  a 
criminal ;  degrades  our  Government,  and  weakens  our  national  strength.  Indus- 
trial panics  such  as  we  have  recently  passed  thi'ough  not  only  cause  wage  earn- 
ers to  suffer,  but  affect  those  who  have  possession  of  the  wealth  created  by  labor ; 
they  found  no  market  for  their  products  because  the  wealth  producers,  whc 
should  be  the  greatest  consumers,  were  deprived  of  an  opx)ortumty  to  work  and 
to  earn  sufficient  wages  to  keep  their  consuming  capacities  an^rthing  like  equ^  to 
their  producing  capacities.  Tne  natural  result  was  commercial  stagnation  and 
industrial  panic,  which  can  not  be  traced  to  any  natural  cause.  The  causes  were 
superficial — overproduction  by  some,  under-consumption  by  others,  and  blind, 
selfish  ^eed  in  others,  who  imagined  that  instead  of  creating  wealth  to  be  used 
by  all,  it  should  be  created  for  gain  for  a  small  x>er  cent  of  our  citizens. 

The  change  of  conditions  demands  a  change  in  methods.  The  young  man  in 
the  East  who  has  been  crushed  to  the  wall  by  comx)etition,  can  not  do  as  did 
the  youn^  man  of  a  half  century  ago — *  *  Go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country." 
Competition  is  as  keen  in  the  West  as  it  is  in  the  East ;  the  land  that  was  public 
a  few  years  ago  is  occupied  by  settlements  and  cities  to-day ;  our  ridlways  have 
been  constructed,  our  cities  have  been  built ;  machines  that  enable  one  workman 
to  produce  as  much  as  was  produced  by  ten  a  few  years  ago  have  been  invented 
ana  are  now  in  practical  operation.  The  burden  of  public  taxes  upon  the  should- 
ers of  labor  (labor  creates  all  wealth  and  pays  aU  taxes)  is  increasing ;  the  weak- 
est members  of  society  are  found  among  the  wealth-producing  classes. 

I  ask  the  questions:  Will  our  national  representatives  protect  us  against  blind, 
heartless,  and  soulless  capitalism?  Will  tney  be  statesmen,  protectors  of  equal 
rights,  and  saviors  of  our  coimtry  by  seeing  to  it  that  we  are  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  things  we  need  and  are  willing  to  work  for  in  a  country  we  have  helped  to 
develop?    Or  will  they  serve  the  class  that  wants  more  than  tiiey  have  any  use  for? 

In  my  judgment,  the  c^uestions  your  honorable  commission  is  called  upon  to  help 
solve  are  complex.  It  is  hoped  your  time  and  energy  will  not  be  expended  in 
theorizing,  but  that  your  investigations  will  enable  you  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
for  yon  have  conditions  to  deal  with  that  should  and  must  be  changed  in  order  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  x>eople  and  to  prevent  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  from 
retrograding. 

Again  referring  to  the  men  I  represent  and  am  authorized  to  speak  for,  I  will 
state  that  there  are  about  200,000  carmen  and  shopmen  employed  oy  the  railway 
transportation  companies,  whose  conditions  are  but  very  little,  if  any,  better  than 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  men  employed  in  the  maintenance  oi  way  depart- 
ment. The  trackmen,  carmen,  and  shopmen,  and  their  families  are  far  greater  in 
number  than  the  entire  population  of  the  Island  of  Chiba.  Our  Government  has 
expended  many  millions  of  dollars  and  sacrified  the  lives  of  many  of  our  citizens 
to  aid  the  Cubans  in  their  struggle  to  improve  their  condition,  and  I  say  unhesi- 
tatingly that  before  hostilities  began  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  the  citizens  of  that 
Island  vLpon  the  whole,  were  in  no  worse  condition  than  are  the  men  for  whom  I 
speak  and  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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O.  ^Bj  Mr.  KnrsKDT.  -  Do  the  other  Ivoclivlioods  reoogBiae  toot  a 
and  are  joa  f ederased  with  them? — ^A.  W«^  haTe  no  ftTHaTrff  witli  an^  <  _ 

izatkn  cgmpoaed  of  raOwaj  emplojceit  or  anj  other  labor  orgaimition  in  die 
coon  try. 

Q'  Lio  the  m0^  in  toot  argamTatioo  f e*^!  that  ther  are  nMdected  br  the  other 
orgairizati<jZL«i  and  that  th^f  other  oreanixatkns  d>>  not  do  all  they  sfaoold  in  the 
waj  of  bettering  the  pr^irer  paid  laVmr  enjn&evd  in  uaneyurtaliop? — ^A.  I  hare 
heard  memb^iT^  of  onr  anranizari''«n  say  Th«»  classes  <^  railway  eaiplojces  that  are 
well  organized  and  are  able  to  C'.»mmand  livin^^  wases  hare  become  selfish  and  are 
im<nrmfjath«ftic:  bat.  Fpt^Akinf:  as  the  chit-f  reprvseutatiTe  of  the  otiganiiation,  I 
will  say  that  the  m^^mbers  of  other  orisanixatioos  hare  doDe  ccosiderable  to 
eoctmrmc**  our  p^fple  t>  or^ranize  by  advi-dn?  them  and  explainini^  to  them  how 
they  conld  benefit  th«*m.selTf-4  by  entering  into  an  organiiation,  finding  oat  what 
th^r  Kri^^ances  are.  what  th«>T  are  entitled  to,  and  how  to  oootend  for  it. 

Q.  ^Bv  Chairman  Ktle.  i  L«  it  the  wish  of  your  organisation  to  be  allied  with 
th"-e  railway  organization.^?  Do  yon  desire  to  be  connected  with  them? — A.  I 
wrote  3fr.  Clark,  the  President  of  the  Federation  of  Railway  Emniloyees,  to  know 
if  an  a|ij>liration  from  oar  on^nization  for  m^^-mberBhip  in  the  federation  woold 
be  acc^^itable.  He  ref>li«Hl.  saying  that  at  that  time  they  <tid  not  desire  to  extend 
tfa^  srvipe  of  the  fe^leration  except  to  men  employed  in  operating  train& 

Q.  On  what  gronnd  did  he  taJce  that  p^^ition?  Does  he  consider  your  dass  of 
workmen  nn.HkilU'd?— A.  I  will  give  my  ooiniijii.  I  believe  that  the  only  reason 
oar  organizati«/n  in  excluded  fnim  the' federation  is  becaoee  it  is  3roang  and  has 
not  done  very  much  U)  ^how  that  oar  p^^ple  are  capable  of  self-goremment. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kzxnedy.  )  What  percentage  of  employees  in  the  maintenance  of 
way  department  of  railroa^ls  are  in  yoar  organization? — ^A.  We  hare  aboat  6,000 
men  enrolled.  Arcordin?  to  the  re^jMirt  of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  CommisHion 
there  are  alxmt  1K).<Km)  mfm  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  way  department. 
Our  organizati^^m  has  only  been  in  existence  seven  years,  and  we  have  not  had 
time  to  give  annhing  like  the  majority  of  onr  class  an  opportimity  to  become 
members  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Is  the  ability  of  yoar  members  to  support  the  organization  very  limited? — 
A.  They  are  not  able  to  pay  very  mnch. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  in  iavor  of  governmental  control  of  railroads?— -A.  Under 
oar  present  partisan  political  system,  no. 

Q.  You  spoke  abont  commiiisions  a^ljnsting  matters  and  bringing  abont  better 
conditions.  Do  you  mean  State  and  national  commissions? — ^A.  I  think  the  Inter- 
state Oimmerce  Commission  should  be  given  more  authority.  It  should  be 
authorized  to  determine  what  the  railway  companies  shall  chazge.  I  think  their 
authority  should  l>e  extended  so  they  can  require  the  railroad  companies  to  charge 
3  cents  a  mile  if  it  is  necessary  to  accumulate  revenue  enotigh  to  pay  its  employees 
living  wages  and  the  strK*kholders  reasonable  dividends. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  railroad  pooling  Inll  now  pending  in  Congress? — 
A.  I  understand  its  objects. 

Q.  Are  the  railroad  people  generally  in  favor  of  that  bill? — ^A.  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Would  such  a  law  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  governmental  control  of 
railroa^ls? — A.  I  suggested  in  my  paper  that  a  commission,  with  the  authority  to 
settle  disuutes  between  companies  and  employees  and  determine  rates,  should  be 
providffd  Dy  the  Government .  as  the  railroad  companies  are  semipnblic  institutions. 

Q.  Have  you  beneficial  societies  that  are  promoted  by  the  railroad  companies  ? — 
A.  When  a  member  dies  we  pay  his  beneficiary  $1,000;  if  he  is  partially  disabled, 
we  pay  him  $5rX);  if  he  is  totally  disabled,  we  pay  him  $1,000.  We  collect  $1  a 
month  from  each  member  to  meet  these  demanos. 

Q.  Do  the  railroad  companies  contribute  to  those  benefits? — A.  No;  the  rail- 
road c^impanies  have  never  extended  any  favors  to  our  organization,  except  in  a 
few  instances  when  we  managed  to  get  committees  before  the  -pTopeT  oflScers  of 
the  roads,  and  pictured  our  condition  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  their  S3rmpathy. 
In  that  way  we  secured  an  increase  of  a  few  dollars  a  month  for  each  man. 

Q.  I  see  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Trainmen's  Journal  tiiat  they  think  the 
part  of  the  arbitration  law  which  forbids  the  comi)anies  compelling  employees  to 
go  into  these  beneficial  associations  is  a  failure.  They  think  those  societies  pro- 
moted by  the  railroads  are  injurious  to  their  unions.  Have  you  any  such  oifii- 
culty  as  that  in  your  organization?— A.  Some  of  our  class  of  men  have  said  that 
they  would  like  to  become  members  of  the  association,  but  they  were  compelled 
to  carry  insurance  and  pay  for  it  in  instirance  associations  gotten  up  by  the  com- 
panies, and  with  their  small  wages  they  could  not  afford  to  carry  instirance  in 
both  societies.  To  some  extent  they  are  injurious,  and  especially  to  the  benefi- 
ciary department  of  our  organization. 
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Q.  What  I  gathered  from  that  journal  is  this:  If  a  man  seeks  employment  on  a 
railroad  the  company  will  have  no  need  for  him  nnless  an  application  for  mem- 
bership in  its  beneficial  society  accompanies  his  application,  and  that  a  man  who 
is  already  an  emplovee  of  the  company  knows  that  if  he  does  not  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  beneficiia  society  he  is  not  in  the  line  of  promotion.  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  such  a  state  of  affairs  affects  your  organization? — A.  You  mean  to 
ask  me  whether  the  insurance  societies  that  are  maintained  by  the  employees  and 
managed  by  the  company's  officials  affect  our  organization  or  not.    Is  that  it? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  To  some  extent,  they  do. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  the  men  you  represent  covered  by  life  insurance, 
or  sick,  or  accident  insurance  that  is  compulsory,  and  of  whicl^  the  railroad  com- 
panies are  the  chief  promoters?— A.  Some  of  them  are. 

Q.  You  know  of  such  cases  in  existence  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  All  of  the 
employees  on  the  Plant  System  are.  The  Plant  System  officials  require  their 
employees  to  contribute  to  the  company's  beneficial  department. 

Q.  Is  it  compulsory?— A.  Yes;  compulsory. 

Q.  Is  the  emi)loyment  contingent  upon  their  agreeing  to  it?— A.  When  a  man 
makes  application  for  employment,  if  he  does  not  also  make  application  for  bene- 
fits at  the  same*  time  his  appucation  for  employment  vnll  more  than  likely  not  be 
noticed.  In  order  to  get  employment,  of  course  they  apply  for  insurance  in  the 
company's  beneficial  society. 

Mr.  Ejsnnedt.  The  Trainmen's  Journal  says  that  is  the  way  the  new  arbitra- 
tion law  is  evaded;  that  they  do  not  tell  a  man  they  do  not  want  him,  that  he 
can  not  be  in  their  employ  because  he  is  not  a  member  of  that  beneficial  society, 
but  they  ascertain  whether  he  desires  to  become  a  member  of  it,  and  if  he  does 
not  they  have  no  employment  for  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  say  you  have  6,000  men  enrolled  in  your  organi- 
zation?—A.  Yes. 

8.  And  that  it  has  been  in  existence  seven  years? — A.  Seven  years. 
.  And  you  made  the  statement  that  180,000  men  are  employed  in  the  luainte- 
nance-of-way  department  in  the  country?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  are  your  monthly  union  dues? — A.  Three  dollars  a  year — 25  cents  a 
month:  and  each  member  gets  with  his  membership  the  monthly  official  organ 
without  paying  anything  extra. 

Q.  Has  that  $1  a  montn  that  you  have  for  your  benefit  association  covered  the 
death  losses  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,  the  partial  injury  at  $500,  the  total  injury  at 
$1,000?— A.  We  have  paid  all  legitimate  claims  and  have  a  little  surplus  on  hand 
out  of  the  money  collected  at  the  rate  of  $1  a  month  on  the  thousand. 

Q.  So  that  on  the  three  classes  of  benefits  your  assessment  of  $1  a  month  has 
been  sufficient,  with  your  organization  of  6,000  men,  to  promptly  pay  jwlicies, 
as  they  are  called? — A.  At  a  cost  of  $12  a  year  to  the  insured  members. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  differences  of  cost  between  your  voluntary 
organization  of  $12  a  year  to  attain  these  benefits  and  the  regular  railroad  insur- 
ance? What  is  the  difference  of  cost? — A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question 
correctly,  but  in  some  instances  they  charge  a  little  more. 

Q.  How  much  more,  do  you  suppose?— A.  From  $3  to  $8  dollars  a  year  on  the 
thousand. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  railroad  officials  made  any  objections  to  your  insuring 
yom*selve8  instead  of  taking  the  insurance  provided  by  the  railroad  companies? — 
A.  The  tendency  has  been  to  discourage  men  who  might  have  become  members 
of  our  association,  and  encourage  them  to  accept  employment  and  also  insurance 
against  disability,  death,  etc.,  in  the  associations  managed  by  company  officials. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  possibly  the  railroad  managers  favor  what  you  might  call 
railroad  insurance  rather  than  the  brotherhood  insurance?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  the  men  in  your  organization  employed,  as  you  might  call  it,  locally; 
that  is,  are  they  people  who  live  in  villages  or  in  hamlets  by  the  line  of  road  and 
have  homes,  or  are  they  sometimes  merely  transient  boarders? — A.  A  large  per 
cent  of  the  laboring  class  in  the  maintenance-of-way  depai-tment  are  what  you 
might  term  transient. 

Q.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  class  of  men  employed  as  trackmen  during  late 
years? — A.  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  better  class  of  men  seek- 
ing employment  in  the  track  department.  3Iechanics  and  artisans  employed  in 
other  Imes  of  industry  have  been  turned  out  and  many  of  them  have  made  appli- 
cation for  employment  on  the  track. 

Q.  Has  the  stress  of  circumstances  forced  skilled  artisans  to  take  the  work  if 
they  can  get  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  the  lowest  price  is  47  cents  a  day?— A.  Forty-seven  and  one-half 
cents. 
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).  And  extends  to  $1.25?— A.  Yes. 

2-  At  that  scale  of  wages  what  is  the  character  of  their  maintenance  and  living? 
Do  they  have  places  of  their  own  where  they  hire  rooms  so  as  to  get  along  as 
cheap  as  they  can? — ^A.  Some  of  them  are  men  of  families  and  the  companies  fur- 
nish little  houses  for  them  to  live  in.    They  are  usually  built  near  the  track. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Rent  free?— A.  Yes;  rent  free. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  That  is,  they  take  an  old  box  car  or  anything  else  that 
gives  shelter,  so  as  to  have  a  home  of  some  kind? — A.  House  them  in  different  ways. 

(^.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  On  the  Union  Pacific  road  I  noticed  they  employed 
Chmamen  to  a  great  extent;  the  company  furnished  a  section  house,  in  which  the 
Chinamen  lived  and  boarded  themselves — furnished  their  own  bedding  and  bought 
rice,  and  so  on.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  customary  to-day? — A.  A  few 
sections  to-day  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  kept  up  by  Chinamen  and  the  companies 
furnish  houses  or  box  cars  for  them  to  live  m.  The  foremen  are  Americans,  speak 
the  English  language,  and  they  have  interpreters.  They  tell  the  interpreters 
what  to  have  done  and  they  instruct  the  Chinamen  in  their  own  tongue. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquuar.)  Do  you  know  what  the  wages  of  those  men  are? — ^A. 
On  the  Union  Pacific,  I  believe,  they  -p&y  the  Chinamen  from  75  cents  to  $1  a  day, 
and  the  Americans  are  paid  a  little  more — ^$1.25. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  service  of  the  oldest  trackman  you  have  worked  with 
and  have  known;  that  is,  in  connection  with  one  road? — A.  I  have  known  men  who 
have  stayed  on  one  section  of  track  for  forty  years. 

Q.  You  used  the  word  '*  transient "  before.— A.  I  was  then  referring  to  laborers. 
I  never  knew  a  laborer  to  remain  on  one  section  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Q.  Are  not  those  transients  generally  aliens?— A.  Through  the  Middle  States 
they  are  very  nearly  all  Americans;  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England 
States  they  have  a  great  many  aliens — Chinamen  and  Italians — ^and  througn  the 
South,  including  all  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  Middle  States  from  Colorado 
back  this  way,  very  nearly  all  are  Americans. 

Q.  How  strong  is  your  organization  in  the  South?— A.  The  bulk  of  our  mem- 
bership is  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

S.  Are  colored  men  admitted? — A.  Colored  men  are  not  admitted. 
.  Among  the  trackmen  of  the  South  and  West  is  there  quite  a  x>ercentage  of 
colored  men  in  the  service?— A.  In  the  Southern  States  the  majority  of  the  labor- 
ers are  colored. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  wages  they  are  paid?— A.  The  wages  are  smaller 
in  the  Southern  States  than  anywhere  else.  Some  roads  pay  as  little  as  47^  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  Where  in  the  United  States  are  the  most  foreigners  employed  on  track 
work?— A.  On  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  You  still  believe  that  90  per  cent  are  American  citizens? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think 
90  per  cent  are  Americans. 

Q.  Of  your  organization? — A.  So  far  as  our  organization  is  concerned,  they  are 
all  Americans.  I  believe  90  per  cent,  including  all  classes  employed  in  the 
maintenance-of-way  depsurtment,  are  American  citizens. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  mean  they  are  American  bom  or  natural- 
ized Americans? — A.  Some  of  them  come  from  other  countries,  of  course,  and 
then  become  naturalized. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  come  across,  in  your  investigations,  anything  bearing  on  the 
alien  contract-labor  question  or  the  padrone  system? — A.  No,  I  have  never  come 
in  contact  with  contract  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  had  many  strikes? — A.  We  have  never  had  a  strike. 

Q.  Is  it  because  your  men  are  contented  with  wages  and  hours?  Is  that  the 
reason  you  avoid  strikes,  or  do  you  not  feel  strong  enough  to  be  aggressive? — ^A. 
I  believe  if  we  can  get  our  people  organized  and  teach  them  what  their  rights  are 
and  how  to  contend  for  them  in  the  proper  way,  we  can  accomplish  more  for 
them  than  can  be  accomplished  by  engaging  in  strikes  and  causing  the  officials  to 
become  antagonistic  to  the  purposes  and  aims  of  our  organization. 

Q.  How  about  your  hours;  are  there  any  set  .number  of  hours  that  your 
mamtenance-of-way  department  men  are  required  to  work? — ^A.  On  some  unes 
they  work  them  ten  and  eleven  hours  a  day  and  on  others  from  daylight  until 
dark.  In  fact  during  the  time  I  was  running  a  section  I  received  instructions  to 
the  effect  that  I  shomd  be  at  the  place  where  I  was  to  work  during  the  day  by  the 
time  I  could  see  how  to  work,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  I  could  see  how  to 
perform  work. 

Q.  Was  there  any  payment  for  overtime?- A.  The  laborers  are  paid  for  over- 
time if  they  work  nights  or  Sundays;  but  the  class  known  as  foremen  do  not 
receive  any  extra  pay  on  any  road  that  I  know  anything  about,  even  if  they 
work  every  Sunday  during  the  month  and  a  dozen  nights. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Are  the  foremen  elig[ible  to  membership  in  yonr 
organization? — ^A.  Our  organization  is  comx)osed  principallj  of  foremen;  in  fact, 
until  two  years  ago  no  one  who  did  not  fill  the  xxxsition  of  foreman  was  admitted 
to  membership. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  yon  know  any  way  to  shorten  the  hours  of  the  track- 
men?—A.  Put  on  more  men  and  work  them  fewer  hours.  To  illustrate:  Ten  men 
will  do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  eight  men  will  do  in  ten  hours.  During 
summer  when  the  days  are  long  and  the  men  work  fourteen  hours,  if  the  time 
they  are  required  to  work  is  cut  down  to  eight  hours,  you  see  it  would  furnish 
employment  for  more  than  half  as  many  more  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  your  labor  on  the  maintenance  of  the  track,  the  general 
labor,  is  any  more  exhaustive  than  farm  work  ? — ^A.  Much  more;  much  harder; 
yes.  The  handling  of  materials,  cross-ties  and  heavy  steel  rails,  with  a  few  men; 
ufting  heavy  cars,  all  make  it  much  harder  than  work  performed  by  the  agricul- 
tural worker. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Ktle.)  Have  you  ever  worked  on  a  farm  ?— A.  I  have  worked 
both  on  a  farm  and  on  the  track;  yes,  I  was  raised  on  a  farm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  proposition  do  you  make  in  the  matter  of  either 
shortening  the  time  or  advancing  the  pay  of  this  laboring  class  that  is  working 
for  47i  cents  up  to  $1.25?— A.  I  should  say  if  you  reduce  the  hours  you  require 
those  men  to  work  and  give  them  a  little  more  time  for  intellectual  development, 
and  pay  them  a  little  more  wages  so  they  can  supply  themselves  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  books,  and  other  things  necessary  to  intellectual  development,  they 
will  become  better  citizens. 

Q.  Are  there  many  who  are  anxious  to  take  the  places  on  the  roads  at  47  i  cents 
a  day  ? — A.  1  know  of  locomotive  engineers,  who  have  been  receiving  from  $5  to 
$8  a  day,  who  have  accepted  x)06itions  on  the  track  for  $1.25  a  day.  1  do  not  Imow 
of  men  who  received  very  good  wa^es  going  into  the  localities  where  the  wages 
are  so  small  and  seeking  those  positions.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  but  one  road 
that  pays  as  low  as  47^  cents  a  day;  that  is  the  C.  F.  and  Y.  V.  Division  of  the 
Atiantic  Coast  Line.  It  is  a  road  that  runs  through  North  Carolina,  and  the  other 
roads  that  run  through  that  section  pay  from  60  to  90  cents. 

Q.  Are  there  not  enough  of  the  unemployed  near  your  roads  who  would  fill  the 

g laces,  if  you  came  into  any  struggle  with  the  railroads,  in  order  to  shorten  your 
ours  or  advance  your  wages?  Are  there  enough  of  the  unemployed  to  defeat 
your  purpose? — A.  Without  the  aid  of  public  sentiment  their  places  would  be 
iOled. 

Q.  Do  you  not  also  think  a  strong  organization  of  other  elements — the  five 
brotherhoods — ^have  in  a  measure  helped  you? — ^A.  I  believe  that  were  it  not  for 
the  influence  of  organized  labor  in  the  United  States,  the  workingman  would  not 
receive  more  than  50  cents  a  day  in  any  place  in  the  United  States.  My  opinion 
is  based  on  the  wages  paid  to  men  in  countries  where  they  have  no  labor  organi- 
zations, such  as  Russia,  China,  Italy,  Spain,  Japan,  and  others. 

Q.  If  you  made  an  appeal  to  the  managers  of  the  railroads  for  an  increase  of 
wages  or  the  shortening  of  your  hours,  would  you  be  met  with  the  general 
answer  that  has  been  given  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  that  the  managers  can 
find  plenty  of  men  to  fill  these  places  at  the  rates  they  are  giving? — ^A.  I  have 
met  managers  who  said  to  me,  ^*  We  can  get  plenty  of  men  to  take  the  places  if 
you  people  are  dissatisfied."  In  turn  I  asked  them  if  they  did  not  think  there 
was  a  principle  of  right  involved  in  the  wage  question,  and  have  always  been 
successful  in  securing  some  concession  for  the  men  I  represented. 

Q.  As  a  leader  in  your  organization,  knowing  the  men  you  have  to  deal  with, 
knowing  the  roads  that  give  the  employment,  what  importance  do  you  attach  to 
public  opinion  and  your  organization  m  securing  a  remedy?— A.  Without  them 
we  could  not  expect  to  be  successful  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  conditions. 

Q.  Have  you  nad,  of  late  years,  any  raise  of  wages  on  any  of  the  roads — on 
your  brotherhood  lines? — ^A.  We  have  secured  an  increase  of  wages  on  eight  or 
nine  different  systems  and  reduced  hours  on  two  or  three. 

Q.  Were  those  roads  in  the  hands  of  receiverships  or  were  they  in  the  hands  of 
the  owners? — A.  Some  of  them  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers  and  some  were  not. 

Q.  Do  railroad  hands  fare  better  in  many  ways  under  a  receiver  than  under 
the  corporations  proper?— A.  The  receiver  seems  to  be  more  liberal  in  the  expend- 
iture or  moneys,  allows  a  greater  number  of  men  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work,  and  furnishes  more  material  to  work  with  than  companies  that  are  run 
independently  by  their  own  agents. 

Q.  And  would  that  lead  you  into  the  argument  that  ^oveiiimental  control 
would  be  better  still  than  the  receivership? — A.  I  do  not  tmnk  I  would  advocate 
that  the  Oovernment  own  the  railroads  as  Gtovemment  property  at  the  preseiit 
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time  under  onr  present  STstem.  I  do  think  the  Government  should  say  how  these 
enterprises  shonid  be  managed;  that  the  men  who  manage  these  roads  should  not 
be  allowed  to  discriminate  against  shippers  or  passengers;  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  give  away  free  transportation  to  buy  the  good  will  of  men  of  political 
influence,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  governed  exclusively  by  the  organ- 
ized bodies  in  distributing  wages.  Take  a  class  of  men  that  is  fairly  well  oi^nized; 
they  are  like  a  trust;  they  come  very  near  dictating  their  own  terms.  Then  take 
the  other  classes  that  are  more  illiterate,  composed  of  the  weaker  members  of 
society,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  organize;  they  are  simply  at  the  mercy  of 
the  stronger  members  of  society,  and  the  company  will  raise  the  wages  of  the 
man  who  is  already  well  x>aid,  and  take  H  away  from  the  poor  fellow  who  can  not 
help  himself  and  who  is  working  for  starvation  wages  to  begin  with. 

Q.  That  may  lead  to  the  idea  tnat  the  strongest  organized  union  or  brotherhoods 
of  the  country  would  always  get  the  best  wages.— A.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  they  will. 

Q.  Is  the  desire  of  your  organization  to  make  it  thirty  times  as  strong  as  it  is 
now?^A.  The  object  of  our  organization  is  to  make  better  men,  better  citizens, 
and  better  conditions  for  the  class  of  men  the  organization  was  established  for. 

Q.  What  is  the  success  of  your  organization  in  seven  years;  are  you  advancing 
and  increasing  in  membership  and  financial  strength?— A.  Personally  I  am  proud 
of  the  record  we  have  made  auring  the  past  seven  years.  We  have  done  a  great 
deal  to  alleviate  suffering  and  toward  encouraging  our  people  to  make  an  effort 
to  help  themselves 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle.  )  Do  the  railroads  encourage  your  organization,  or  do  they 
look  upon  it  with  disfavor?— A.  The  railroads  are  very  diplomatic,  or  the  men 
that  manipulate  the  affairs  of  the  companies  are.  They  fear  force.  They  don*t 
antagonize  a  strong  organization,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  placed  on  record  as 
antagonizing  a  weak  organization.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  permit  the  little 
fellows  to  do  it  for  them.  For  instance,  the  first  class  of  men  referred  to  in  my 
paper  are  known  as  road  masters.  A  few  of  them  are  members  of  our  associa- 
tion, but  they  have  an  independent  association  of  their  own  and  meet  annually. 
A  letter  was  presented  and  read  at  one  of  their  conventions,  outlining  the  pur- 
poses for  which  our  organization  had  been  established,  and  requesting  them  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  conditions  in  a  legitimate  way; 
and  one  of  them  maintained  that  if  they  encouraged  our  class  of  men  to  or^nize, 
after  a  while,  if  one  of  them  should  want  to  discharge  one  of  us,  the  organization 
would  question  their  right  to  do  so,  and  bring  about  an  investigation;  in  other 
words,  the  organization  could  dictate  to  them  whether  they  could  discharge  a 
man  or  not. 

Q.  When  you  have  wrongs  to  redress,  do  you  go  to  the  road  masters  themselves 
or  to  the  superintendents  of  the  road,  or  where? — ^A.  Well,  in  an  unorganized  state, 
the  road  master  is  considered  the  head  of  the  department.  General  managers 
have  said  on  the  witness  stand.  Until  the  majority  of  a  class  become  members  of 
an  organization  they  will  not  recognize  the  organization;  that  they  would  leave 
such  things  as  adjusting  grievances  to  the  heads  of  departments.  As  we  are  in 
an  unorganized  state,  you  might  say  the  road  master  discharges  the  men  under 
his  jurisdiction  at  will. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  blacklist  members  of  your  organization,  as  is  sometimes 
done  in  the  case  of  men  called  trainmen? — A.  All  classes  of  railroad  employees 
are  subject  to  the  black  list.  A  majority  of  railways  have  an  understanding, 
and  they  have  rules.  To  illustrate:  If  you  have  charge  of  a  division  of  road,  and 
they  dismiss  youfor  tause  or  without  a  cause,  if  you  go  to  another  road  in  search 
of  employment,  they  will  ask  you  where  you  worked  last;  did  you  get  a  clearance 
from  that  company?  Unless  you  can  produce  a  letter  from  your  immediate  supe- 
rior on  the  line  you  have  been  working  for,  showing  where  you  have  been,  what 
you  have  been  doing,  and  that  you  have  made  a  good  record,  the  man  that  you 
make  application  to  for  employment  would  simply  say,  '*  I  do  not  need  any  more 
men." 

Q.  Does  that  refer  to  the  Chinaman,  the  Hungarian,  the  Pole,  or  whoever  comes 
along  that  wants  a  job? — A.  That  does  not  go  below  the  foremen  in  the  roadway 
department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  that  letter  written  in  such  form  that  it  is  sometimes 
taken  to  be  a  notice  of  blacklist?— A.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  have  certain 
private  marks  by  which  they  understand  whether  the  letter  means  what  it  says 
or  whether  it  means  the  opposite. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kyle.  )  What  are  the  chances  for  promotion  in  your  line  of  work?-- 
A.  The  chances  to  be  promoted  to  a  foreman,  ir  a  man  is  reasonably  intellig^^J 
and  energetic,  are  fairly  good;  but  the  chances  to  go  higher  than  the  position  ox 
foreman  are  not  very  good. 
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Q.  Are  the  higher  positions  chosen  from  yoor  ranks?— A.  On  some  lines  they 
are  and  on  some  they  are  not.  A  great  m&ny  of  our  road  masters  are  civil  engi- 
neers, men  who  never  worked  on  a  track  a  day  in  their  lives,  and  do  not  even  know 
how  to  handle  the  tools  used  to  keep  the  track  in  proper  condition. 

Q.  Yonr  observation  is  that  railway  companies  desire  to  put  that  system  in 
operation?— A.  The  tendency  is  to  have  all  the  positions  that  pay  well  filled  by 
the  enfldneer  class  and  not  the  working  class. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  mean  what  might  be  called  the  educated 
da^?— A.  The  educated  class. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Eyije.)  Is  it  the  i)olicy  of  the  comx>anieB  to  promote  brake- 
men  to  the  positions  of  conductors?— A.  I  am  speaking  only  of  maintenance-of- 
way  department  employees. 

<^.  (Sy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  your  organization  petitioned  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  for  the  passage  of  anti-scalping  bills?— A.  I  believe  1  have  written  a 
few  personal  letters  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Q.  Asking  for  the  passage  of  such  bills?— A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Chairman  J^YLE.)  Against  ticket  scalping?— A.  Asking  them  to  pass 
legislation  in  opposition  to  the  scalping  system. 

Q.  Is  not  that  m  favor  of  the  present  anti-scalping  bill  that  is  before  Congress?— 
A.  I  have  not  read  the  present  Dill  before  Cangreas. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  said  in  your  statement  that  you  could  always 
get  cheaper  transportation  by  going  to  the  scalpers  than  you  could  by  purchasing 
from  the  railroads'  r^iilar  agents?— A.  If  I  am  going  a  considerable  distance  such 
is  always  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Can  you  do  this  and  maintain  your  honesty  and 
integrity  in  every  instance?— A.  I  have  even  gone  to  the  company's  refi^ilar  agent 
and  asked  him,  '*  What  is  your  rate  to  a  certain  point?  "  and  he  would  state  the 
rate.  Then,  upon  stepping  across  the  street  and  asking  a  scalper, ''  Can  you  save 
me  anything  on  a  ticket? "  stating  the  point  that  I  wanted  to  go  to,  1  do  not 
remember  that  at  any  time  I  f  ailedto  get  a  ticket  for  from  $1  to  $5  cheax)er  than  I 
could  have  bought  it  from  the  company's  rggnlar  agent. 

Q.  A  legitimate  ticket? — A.  No  name  on  it.  In  some  instances  the  broker 
stepped  over  to  the  office  and  bought  the  tickets  from  the  company's  regular 
agent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  same  office?— A.  The  same  office  I  had  asked  for 
rates. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  petitioned  Congress  to  pass  such  a  bill  as  that?— A.  I  have 
written  to  members  of  Congress  personally  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  have  also 
spoken  to  them  about  it  when  I  have  met  them  at  different  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  the  pa^r  you  have  read  you  state,  I  believe,  that 
there  were  180,000  trackmen  employed  in  the  United  States.  By  the  word  *  *  track- 
men'' do  you  mean  section  men  or  section  foremen? — ^A.  I  mean  all  classes 
employed  m  the  maintenance  of  way  deparbnent. 

Q.  Including  foremen?— A.  Including  roadmasters,  foremen,  and  laborers  that 
work  on  track,  bridges,  etc. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  now, you  stated,!  believe,  that  there  were  200,000  men 
employed  in  tne  car  and  shop  works?— A.  Yes. 

Q-  That  is  380,000.  In  one  of  your  statements  you  say  that  90  per  cent  of  those 
men  are  Americans;  that  means  90  per  cent  of  the  whole,  shop  and  track  men?— 
A.  In  my  jud^ent  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  are  American  citizens. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  transient  employees  in  your  x)aper  do  you  refer  to  all  of  them 
— shop  men, track  men,  etc.,  as  transient  employees.- A.  Largely  so,  in  all  three 
of  these  departments;  but  all  of  those  transient  men  are  not  foreigners  or  aliens; 
many  of  tnem  are  Americans.  They  work  during  the  summer  months  in  one 
locality  and  then  roam  looking  for  work  during  the  winter  months,  and  wherever 
they  happen  to  be  located  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  they  drift  back  on  the  track. 

Q.  Is  the  fact  that  they  liave  become  transients  due,  not  to  any  fault  of  their 
own  or  to  their  own  restlessness,  but  to  the  tact  that  their  employment  gives  out 
at  certain  seasons  ot  the  year?— A.  That  is  ri^ht. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  employers'  liability  laws  vary  very  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  as  regards  the  protection  affordea  railroad  employees.  We  would 
like  to  have  your  views  in  that  connection.— A.  The  fellow-servants  laws  in  some 
States  are  very  unjust  to  the  railway  employees.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  some  three  or  lour  years  ago  a  track  walker  was  going  over  the  track 
carrying  his  tools,  looking  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right  and  in  proper  con- 
dition so  that  life  and  commerce  could  pass  over  those  rails  sat  el  y.  The  company 
wanted  to  deliver  a  message  to  this  track  walker.  They  gave  it  to  a  locomotive 
fireman,  who  wrapped  the  message  around  a  lump  of  coal,  and  in  passing  this 
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track  walker  on  an  engine,  threw  it  off,  striking  him  in  the  face  and  knocking  one 
eye  out,  and  he  was  not  able  to  recover  a  cent  for  damages. 

Q.  Do  the  liability  laws  vary  very  mnch  in  the  different  States  in  the  cases  of 
men  losing  their  lives  in  the  employ  of  the  company  and  in  the  discharge  of  their 
dnty?— A.  Very  much,  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  State  has  the  best  and  most  liberariaws 
toward  the  employee  or  the  fellow-servant? — ^A.  I  can  not  answer  that  qnestion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Conld  yon  tell  us  what  State  has  such  laws  as  might 
be  called  the  worst  laws,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  worMngman? — A.  I  would 
not  care  to  answer  that  question  without  referring  to  records  concerning  those 
matters. 

Q.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  x)eople  you  represent  being  Ajnerican  citizens,  you  are 
not  hamperea  very  much  in  your  business  by  reason  of  foreign  immigrants?— A. 
Except  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  New  England  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  class  of  laborers  are  the  graders  and  construc- 
tion laborers?  Do  they  affiliate  with  you?— A.  Under  our  laws  they  would  not  be 
eligible  to  membership  in  our  organization.  The  men  who  do  the  g^ding  and 
constructing  are  made  up  of  all  classes,  from  all  countries. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Batch  FORD.)  What  are  the  relations  between  the  roadmasters  and 
section  foremen  to  the  men  who  perform  the  labor? — A.  The  relations  existing 
between  the  roadmasters  and  the  foremen  are  very  harmonious.  The  foremen 
are  very  much  oppressed  on  account  of  having  but  a  few  men  to  perform  a  great 
amount  of  work,  and  by  being  stinted  with  material,  etc. ,  but  ordmarily  they  feel 
that  the  roadmaster  is  doing  all  he  can  for  them,  and  the  reason  why  he  is  not 
supplied  with  more  men  and  material  to  carry  on  his  work  is  beyond  the  road- 
master.  The  feelings  of  symjxathy  toward  the  poor  fellow  that  works  with  his 
tamping  bar  and  pick  and  shovel  has  not  been  such  as  I  would  like  it  to  be. 

Q.  Has  not  been  as  strong  on  the  part  of  the  foremen? — A.  Neither  upon  the 
part  of  the  roadmaster  or  foreman  as  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  working  on  the  section  obliged  to  work  during  bad 
weather,  during  heavy  rain  storms,  etc.?— A.  When  they  receive  orders  from  the 
foreman  to  do  work  that  should  be  done  on  the  section,  it  is  like  receiving  orders 
from  a  military  officer,  with  this  exception:  they  can  either  do  whatthey  are 
instructed  to  do  or  leave.  Our  objects  are  to  create  better  conditions  in  our 
dex)artment  and  to  induce  a  better  element  to  come  into  our  ranks  so  that  we  can 
have  this  class  of  work  done  with  a  more  intelligent  class  of  men;  in  fact,  a  first- 
class  trackman  must  be  a  skilled  workman. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  The  ordinary  trackman?— A.  An  ordinary  trackman, 
to  De  considered  first-class,  must  be  a  skilled  workman.  It  will  take  him  four  or 
five  years  to  be  a  first-class  trackman. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  a  minute  ago,  that  many  of  these  men  were  unskilled 
workmen. — ^A.  They  are  not  first-class.  They  are  what  you  might  term  make- 
shifts. The  foreman  often  has  a  gang  of  men  and  not  one  of  them  knows  how  to 
drive  a  spike.  He  has  to  take  his  hammer  and  gauge  and  drive  the  spike  himself. 
He  has  to  get  down  and  show  them  how  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Sir.  Farquhar.)  Are  not  your  section  bosses  coming  nearer  the  work- 
ing^an  than  they  have  been  before,  tlirough  your  organization? — A.  A  better 
feeling  between  the  men  is  being  cultivated  all  round  where  the  influence  of  the 
organization  has  been  extended. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  better  way  to  maintain  that  sympathy  than  through  your 
organization?— A.  It  is  the  only  effort  that  has  ever  been  made  that  has  produced 
good  results. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  the  economical  management  of  railroad  beds,  and  the 
whole  equipment,  the  necessary  needs  of  the  beds  come  from  the  men  who  are 
working  below — the  laborer — ^then  to  the  section  boss,  then  to  the  roadmaster,  and 
then  into  the  civil  engineers*  department,  and  that  there  is  a  unifying  of  all  these 
interests  on  the  road,  and  is  it  not  becoming  more  so  through  organization?— A. 
It  seems  to  be  having  a  good  effect. 

Q.  Is  that  the  measure  you  would  desire  to  carry  out  through  the  organization 
itself? — ^A.  Yes;  we  desire  to  cultivate  harmonious  relations  oetween  all  classes 
in  our  department. 

Q.  Does  it  come  from  a  realization  that  the  interests  of  the  men  are  the  inter- 
ests of  the  road  and  the  interests  of  the  road  are  the  interests  of  the  men?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Why  is  it  you  do  not  find  greater  strength  on  the  northern  roads? — ^A.  There 
has  not  been  any  eff ert  on  our  part  to  extend  the  work  of  organization  through 
that  country.  Our  organization  has  not  been  in  existence  long.  The  organiza- 
tion not  being  in  existence  but  a  few  years,  we  had  all  we  could  do  at  home. 

Q.  Have  you  any  * 'organizers  "  at  all?— A.  We  have  four. 
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Q.  What  diBtricts  of  the  country  do  they  cover?  A.  One  of  them  is  in  Arkan- 
sas, two  of  them  are  in  north  Carolina,  and  one  of  them  is  in  Florida  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  organization  of  what  yon  might  call  the  laboring  part  of 
the  road— the  track  part  of  the  road— in  the  North  before  yon  came  up?— A. 
They  have  had  local  organizations,  but  they  never  accomplished  anything. 

Q.  (By  Chairman  Kyle.)  Do  you  think  that  railroad  companies  generally  could 
afford  to  pay  greater  wages  than  they  are  paying  for  this  class  of  work?  Is  that 
the  opinion  of  your  organization  as  a  body?— A.  I  maintain  that  if  the  money 
that  raUroad  companies  seem  to  think  they  have  to  expend  in  competing  with 
other  lines  was  saved,  and  the  free  transportation  they  give  away  was  sold  for 
money,  their  incomes  would  be  increased  so  that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  liv> 
ing  w^es  to  all  classes  of  their  employees. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  bad  management,  then,  on  the  part  of  the  companies,  of  their 
own  business  affairs?— A.  I  thmk  it  is  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
])anie6  if  their  receipts  do  not  enable  them  to  treat  all  their  employees  as  well  as 
they  treat  some  of  them.  They  can  increase  their  income  by  doing  away  with  this 
unnecessary  expenditure  of  money. 

Q.  You  think  the  giving  away  of  transportation,  giving  rebates  in  freight  rates, 
etc.,  is  one  cause?— A.  In  other  words,  I  think  something  should  be  done  to  pro- 
tect railroad  companies  against  themselves. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  salaries  paid  to  the  hi^h  officials  of  railroads? 
Do  you  think  they  pay  too  much  for  the  salaries  of  presidents,  managers,  attor- 
neys, etc.,  and  too  fittle  to  others?— A.  I  maintain  that  the  money  paid  out  for 
services  by  the  railroad  comi)anies  is  not  equitably  distributed;  some  of  them  are 
I>aid  more  than  they  need  and  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  and  others  are  com- 
pelled to  work  for  a  great  deal  less  than  a  man  can  work  for  and  maintain  himself 
m  a  manner  becoming  an  American  citizen. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  railways  in  issuing  v»atered  stock,  etc.,  compel  them- 
selves to  cut  the  rates  of  these  workinffmen? — A.  I  think  every  drop  of  water  that 
has  been  x)oured  into  railroad  stocks  should  be  squeezed  out. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  revenue  enough,  then,  derived  from  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  throughout  the  United  States,  to  pay  good  living  wages  to  eveiy 
worldngman  on  the  railroads? — ^A.  If  the  railroad  business  was  propeny  managed.. 

Q.  If  they  were  paying  interest  on  legitimate  bonds  and  stocks?— A.  There  would 
be  plenty  of  money  to  pay  living  wages  to  all  men  engaged  in  operating  roads, 
and  to  pay  the  stockholaers  reasonable  dividends  on  their  investments,  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris)  Under  the  benefit  insurance,  which  you  say  com- 
panies require  employees  to  take  in  an  indirect  way,  is  the  fact  of  insurance  having 
been  paid  or  due  ever  plead  at  law  by  the  company  in  defense  when  an  injury  is 
austamed?— A.  In  some  instances,  they  make  tne  employee  accepting  a  position 
agree  that  money  x>aid  in  that  way  shall  indemnify  the  compames  or  shall  pro- 
tect the  companies  from  loss  on  account  of  personal  injury,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Is  it  a  contract  not  to  bring  suit  against  the  company 
in  case  of  injury? — A.  Yes;  and  when  an  employee  is  injured  or  killed  and  leaves 
a  widow,  if  the  company  has  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  that  belongs  to  her 
according  to  right  oc  contract  and  for  which  her  husband  has  paid,  she  feels  that 
she  should  deal  more  leniently  with  the  comx>any,  and  it  assists  them  in  making 
compromises  and  settling  claims  for  death  or  disability  for  less  than  they  would 
tinder  other  circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these  schemes 
are  of  great  advantage  to  the  railroad  companies;  they  assist  them  in  keeping 
their  employees  unorganized.  The  Plant  System,  for  instance,  has  a  man  for 
general  superintendent  by  the  name  of  Denham,  who  organized  an  insurance 
scheme  for  the  comx)any.  The  locomotive  engineers  were  induced  by  him  to 
withdraw  from  their  own  organization  and  to  take  policies  with  the  company, 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  no  organization  can  do  anything  with  any  class  of 
employees  on  the  road.  One  of  our  organizers  reports  that  he  can  not  obtain 
members  on  the  system  on  account  of  the  men  being  compelled  to  insure  with 
the  company. 

Q.  Is  it  a  selfish  motive  the  railroads  have  in  view  when  they  compel  the 
employee  to  insure?  Is  it  for  their  own  protection? — ^A.  Men  who  are  well  paid 
in  the  different  departments  can  simply  request  a  man  working  for  them  to  do  a 
thing  and  he  does  it.  You  know,  if  you  have  had  any  exx)erience  with  men  work- 
ing under  you,  that  a  request  from  an  employer  to  an  employee  is  almost  equal 
to  a  demand.  In  that  way  they  succeed  in  weakening  the  organizations,  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  companies'  liabilities. 
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Washington,  D.  C.  ,  March  S,  1899, 

TESTIMOVT  OF  PEOF.  K  E.  JOHHSOH, 

Of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  commission  met  at  11.30  a.  m.,  March  3,  1899;  Vice-Chairman  Phillips 
presided,  and  introducing  Mr.  E.  R.  Johnson,  said  he  was  a  professor  of  transpor- 
tation and  commerce  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Phillips  very  kindly  sent  me  a  request  to  come  over  to  meet 
the  members  of  the  commission  this  morning,  and  I  came  over  with  the  Bupposi- 
tion  that  I  would  be  interrogated  rather  than  give  any  formal  discussion.  I  am 
not  a  technical  man  nor  a  practical  transportation  man,  and  probably  my  evi- 
dence will  not  be  so  useful  to  the  commission  as  that  of  men  of  more  practical 
training.  My  work  during  the  last  seven  yeara  has  compelled  me  to  acquaint 
myself  with  transportation  literature.  I  have  made  two  mvestigatioDS  for  the 
department  of  labor,  jne  on  railway  relief  departments  and  one  on  the  relief  and 
insurance  features  of  the  brotherhoods,  the  latter  being  concerned  with  the 
brotherhoods  as  a  whole,  although  emphasis  was  laid  upon  their  relief  features. 

These  studies  have  given  me  some  insight  into  the  railway  organizations  and 
their  beneficial  features.  I  have  also  followed  during  the  last  few  years  the  work 
of  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Commission.  I  notice  that  a  good  part  of  your  out- 
line deals  with  the  work  of  State  regulation.  I  may  say  that  I  have  taken  some 
interest  in  the  studies  which  others  are  conducting  on  the  subject  of  railway  tax- 
ation, and  perhaps  the  taxation  of  railways  is  a  subject  concerning  which  I  have 
at  least  general  infoi*mation.  Some  years  ago  I  prepared  a  monograph  on  inland 
waterways,  which  was  published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  and  at  that  time  I  got  some  knowledge  of  water  transportation. 
I  say  these  things  to  you  simply  to  indicate  where  the  lines  of  my  study  nave  run, 
in  order  that  you  may  interrogate  me  to  better  advantage. 

Now  as  regards  your  outline,  my  first  observation  is  that  it  is  very  comprehen- 
sive. I  see  the  commission  has  in  reality  proposed  to  prepare  a  treatise  covering 
the  whole  subject  of  transportation  in  all  its  various  phases.  I  trust  the  commis- 
sion will  be  able  to  carry  out  its  plan.  If  it  does  I  think  it  will  result  in  the  pub- 
lication of  one  or  more  volumes  that  will  be  of  use,  not  only  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  and  to  Congress,  but  also  to  every  other  student  of  the  subject.  The 
first  part  of  your  report  deals  with  railway  labor.  I  will  say  1  think  that  the  sub- 
ject of  railway  labor  in  this  country  needs  to  be  investigated,  and  it  occurs  tome 
that  the  United  States  department  of  labor  ought  to  authorize  some  such  a  study 
of  American  railway  labor  as  it  has  authorized  and  published  on  railway  labor  in 
Europe.  I  dare  say  all  the  members  of  the  commission  know  that  the  Bulletin 
of  the  department  of  labor  for  January,  1899,  contains  a  monograph  of  some 
60,000  words  in  length  on  railway  labor  in  Europe.  It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Wal- 
ter E.  Weyl,  a  young  man  who  has  been  studying  with  us  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  past  three  years.  He  has  made  a  very  valuable  report,  and 
what  I  think  we  now  need  is  some  such  study  for  our  own  country  as  Dr.  Weyl 
got  out  for  Europe. 

On  page  4  of  the  outline  it  might  be  well  to  insert  under  **  4 ''  ''And  also  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  recent  laws  of  England  and  France.*'  Part  4,  as  you  will  note, 
deals  ^vith  "  Extent  of  modification  by  statutes  of  common-law  rule  as  to  n^lj- 
gence  of  fellow  servants;  legislation  of  the  States  thereon,  and  effect  thereof; 
statutes  authorizing  persons  dependent  on  employee  to  sue  for  damages  when 
the  employee  has  been  killed  through  negligence  of  railroad."  That, it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  commission's  outline,  and  I  dare  say  the  com- 
mission knows  that  in  1837  there  was  a  decision  of  the  English  courts  which  modi- 
fied the  common  law.  In  1880  and  1897  there  were  statutes  enacted  by  which  the 
English  law  was  very  much  modified  in  the  interest  of  the  employee.  The  Massa- 
chusetts and  Alabama  statutes,  I  believe,  are  copied  after  the  English  law  of  1880. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  are  the  titles  or  your  publications  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  department  of  labor?— A.  One  report  was  made  in  January,  1897,  on  Rail- 
way Relief  Department,  and  another  report  on  Brotherhood  Relief  and  Insurance 
was  published  last  July. 

On  the  subject  of  automatic  couplers,  of  course  you  won't  expect  me  to  maj® 
any  observations;  that  question  is  well  covered  in  the  last  annual  report  of  tJie 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  they  have  gone  into  the  question  thoroughly- 
We  are  all  aware  Great  Britain  seems  about  to  adopt  measures  very  similar  to 
those  we  have  adopted  in  this  country. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  yon  investigate  the  qnestion  of  relief  asaociations 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  employees  themselves;  did  yon  go  to  them  tor  data? — 
A.  I  got  all  my  material  from  the  secretaries  of  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  Did  yon  find  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  these  relief  societies  which 
are  promoted  and  in  part  sustained  by  the  railroad  companies?— A.  No;  they  are 
not.  There  is  some  iriction,  indeed,  between  the  relief  features  of  the  brother- 
hoods and  the  railway  relief  associations.  Some  of  the  railway  companies  having 
relief  associations,  three  of  them,  until  the  passage  of  the  arbitration  law  in  1898, 
made  membership  in  their  relief  department  compulsory;  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  railroad  men  could  not  afford  to  carry  insurance  in  the  relief 
departments  and  in  the  brotherhoods,  both  the  relief  departments  rather  worked 
against  the  beneficial  departments  of  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  Did  it  lessen  their  allegiance  to  the  brotherhood  organization?— A.  Yes;  and 
made  it  rather  difficult  for  a  man  who  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  relief  dex)art- 
ment  to  join  the  brotherhoods.  For  instance,  a  prominent  official  of  an  important 
railway  corporation  told  me  in  a  confidential  conversation  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  the  membership  in  the  relief  association  was  compulsory  or  not.  At  that 
time  his  railway  made  membership  in  his  association  compulsory;  but  he  stated 
that  he  did  not  care  whether  it  was  compulsory  to  join  the  association  or  not,  for 
the  reason  that  the  indirect  pressure  that  the  corporation  could  bring  to  bear 
-would  accomplish  the  same  result. 

Q.  Did  they  force  the  emplovees? — A.  Yes.  From  the  testimony  that  has  come 
to  me  I  have  come  to  believe  that  the  employees  of  the  corporations  having  volun- 
tary relief  departments  feel  rather  insecure  if  they  are  not  members  of  relief 
associations,  because  if  it  is  necessary  to  lay  off  men,  the  men  who  are  picked  out 
to  be  laid  off  are  the  men  who  are  not  members  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  ezplam  the  difference  between  relief  and 
benefits  proper  of  the  brotherhoods  and  the  railway  departments,  and  name  the 
prominent  railways  that  have  the  beneficial  associations.— A.  There  are  six  large 
<x)ri)orations  that  have  these  relief  departments:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg,  the  Burlington  sjrstem,  the  Read- 
ing and  Plant  systems.  The  contributions  to  the  relief  associations  are  compul- 
sory: that  is,  the  contributions  of  members  of  associations  are  deducted  from 
their  monthly  pay,  and  they  range  from  75  cents,  in  multiples  of  75  cents  up  to,  I 
think  the  highest  is,  $3.75  a  month,  and  the  benefits  which  they  derive  from  them 
are  a  death  benefit,  |250  for  a  75  cent  i)er  month  payment,  and  then  an  accident 
and  sickness  relief,  which  ranges  from  $1  to  $1.50  a  day,  beginning  usually  after 
the  first  week  of  illness.    Three  of  these  six  corporations  made  membership  com- 

Sulsorv  until  1898.  The  brotherhoods  provide  in  general  for  a  considerably  larger 
eath  benefit  than  the  relief  associations  do,  but  the  brotherhoods  in  their  central 
organizations  do  not  make  any  provisions  for  sickness  and  accident  relief.  That 
relief,  however,  is  to  a  large  extent  accomplished  through  the  lodges  and  divisions 
ot  the  brotherhoods.  Many  lodges  have  a  relief  organization;  that  is,  they  have 
a  distinct  association  for  sickness  and  accident.  I  nave  made  a  report  on  a  tew 
of  these  lodges  m  my  report  to  the  department  of  labor,  and  I  find  that  their 
memt>ers  are  getting  as  much  relief  in  accident  and  sickness  as  members  of  the 
relief  associations  secure.  1  said  that  the  central  organizations  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  do  not  give  relief  in  case  of  accident  or  sickness;  they  do  in  case  of 
X)ermanent  disability,  and  sometimes  in  cases  ot  sickness  which  results  from  any 
permanent  disability,  but  the  kinds  of  sickness  are  very  carefully  marked  out.  1 
tried  to  make  a  conscientious  and  perfectly  fair  comparison  of  the  actual  results 
ot  relief  in  the  two  organizations;  that  is,  the  associations  which  the  corporations 
supported,  and  the  associations  which  were  entirely  supported  by  the  brother- 
hoods, and  the  results  to  which  1  came  were  practically  negative;  that  is,  the 
amount  ot  effective  relief  accomplished  is  practically  the  same.  1  have  given  a 
comparative  table  m  the  Bulletin  and  my  conclusions  are  based  on  the  table. 

Q.  (By Mr. Phillips.)  Isthatinthe July,  1898, Bulletin?— A.  Yes.  Theresults 
of  my  study  were  that  the  amount  ot  relief  which  the  railway  employee  got  was 
practically  the  same  whether  he  got  It  trom  the  brotherhood  or  from  the  relief 
association.  1  think,  however,  the  employees  get  a  great  many  advantages  from 
the  brotherhoods  which  they  do  not  get  if  they  are  not  members  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  the  rebel  associations  tend  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  brotherhoods. 

Q.  r  By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  the  railroads  contribute  to  these  relief  funds  at  all, 
or  IS  tne  draft  made  entirely  on  the  wages  of  the  employees?— A.  They  contribute 
wb<it  amounts  to  trom  lb  to  20  per  cent  of  the  actual  expenses  of  the  relief  associ- 
ation. They  contribute  all  the  office  expenses  and  the  expense  of  managing  the 
association;  that  is,  the  officers  and  staff  of  the  relief  departments  are  members  of 
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the  re^n^i^  railway  staff,  and  the  railway  relief  association  have  full  nse  of  the 
facilities  for  telegraphing  and  railway  mail.  Furthermore,  the  railway  companies 
also  obligate  themselves  to  make  np  any  deficiency  that  may  arise  in  settling  the 
obligations  which  the  associations  assume,  and  some  corporanons  have  contributed 
substantially  for  this  purpose.  The  actual  contributions  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads range  from  16  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  contributions.  In  England  the 
corporations  contribute  one-half. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Is  that  a  voluntary  contribution?— A.  Yes.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  the  railroad  corporations  are  necessarily  more  just  there.  A  com- 
parative scale  of  wages  in  England  and  America  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Weyl. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  the  commission  information  as  to  the  uniformity  in 
the  wages  which  exists  between  the  different  parts  of  this  country?— A.  That 
subject  is  taken  up  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  statistician  to  the  ^terstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Q.  Have  you  an  impression  on  that  subject;  that  is,  as  to  the  causes  of  differ- 
ences?—A.  My  impression  on  what  data  I  have  seen  on  the  subject  is  that  the 
differences  are  due  to  exactly  the  same  cause  in  this  country  as  in  Europe,  namely, 
that  the  wages  in  the  railway  service  were  determined  by  the  conditions  govern- 
ing labor  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  where  railway  men  work.  In 
other  words,  wages  are  fixed  by  the  general  standards  that  govern  all  clashes  of 
labor. 

Q.  Is  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand?— A.  Dr.  Weyl  has 
compiled  statistics  from  France  and  other  countries  showing  that  the  ^neral  labor 
supply  controls  wages  in  the  transportation  as  well  as  in  other  industries,  and 
when  we  study  the  causes  of  differences  in  this  country,  I  think  we  will  find  the 
same  thing  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.}  Do  you  find,  in  your  investigations  of  the  benefit 
arrangements  in  lodges  and  brotherhoods,  that  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years 
the  rate  has  become  very  high  because  there  is  no  new  blood  coming  into  the 
organization  itself  to  sustain  the  association? — A.  If  you  have  the  report  here,  I 
can  show  you  just  what  the  members  have  contributed  per  thousand  dollars, 
insurance.  You  will  find  on  pages  571-586,  inclusive.  Volume  III,  Bulletin, 
Department  of  Labor,  a  statistical  presentation  of  the  amounts  contributed  and 
distributed  by  the  associations  for  a  series  of  years.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a 
lising  cost  per  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  carried.  New  blood  is  being  taken 
into  the  brotherhoods  rapidly. 

Q.  In  some  of  those  brotherhoods  do  the  members  have  to  carry  two  classes  of 
insurance,  one  in  the  railway  relief  department  and  one  in  the  brotherhood? — 
A.  Some  of  them  do,  but  the  tendency  is  to  forego  the  membership  in  the  brother- 
hood if  they  are  obliged  to  join  the  relief  association. 

Q.  Are  tne  assessments  taken  out  of  the  wages  anyway,  one  being  voluntary 
ana  the  other  involuntary  on  the  part  of  the  men? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.  )  Is  the  insurance  which  they  secure  through  mem- 
bership in  the  relief  associations  partly  supported  by  the  corporations  usually 
termed  compulsory  by  the  railroad  employees?— A.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago, 
in  the  case  of  three  corporations  it  actually  was  compulsory  until  1898,  and  from 
what  I  can  find  out,  railway  employees  feel  that  they  are  not  so  secure  without 
being  members  of  the  relief  associations,  even  if  it  is  not  compiUsory. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  such  insurance  as  being  just  to  the  employees?— A.  I  must 
say  that  if  we  have  to  choose  between  the  two,  as  we  apparently  must  to  some 
extent,  I  should  choose  the  brotherhood  as  being  more  just — the  brotherhood  plan 
rather  than  the  relief  department  plan. 

Q.  What  has  this  form  of  insurance,  supported  by  the  companies,  to  do  with 
the  employers'  liability  law?  Are  the  employees,  in  connecting  themselves  with 
such  insurance  companies,  not  under  obligation  to  exempt  their  employers  from 
damages  in  case  of  accident  or  death  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties?— 
A.  You  of  course  know  that  the  rules  of  all  the  relief  associations  which  are 
organized  by  the  corporations  have  a  contract  clause  in  the  rules  by  which  a  man 
si^s  away  his  right  to  sue  for  damages  in  case  of  accident  if  he  accepts  remuner- 
ation through  the  relief  associations,  and  the  general  practice  of  the  courts  has 
been  to  hold  tbose  contracts  as  legal. 

Q.  Does  not  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the  relief  departments,  together  with  other 
considerations,  such  as  exemption  from  the  liability  laws,  indemnify  the  company 
for  the  interest  they  have  in  the  funds  of  that  association? — A.  I  should  answer 
unhesitatingly,  yes.  I  think  the  corporations  have  organized  the  relief  depart- 
ments not  from  philanthropy  but  because  it  is  good  business.  The  railway  com- 
panies, however,  pay  interest  on  the  funds  of  the  relief  departments. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  promote  these 
insurance  associations  to  be  inimical  to  the  railroad  organizations;  that  it  is 
intended  in  time  of  trouble,  in  the  cose  of  strikes,  for  instance,  to  place  the  rail- 
road employee  in  a  qnandary  as  to  whether  he  shall  f oUow  his  nmon  or  remain 
with  the  company  ?— A.  I  agree  with  you  that  that  has  ];>erhaps  been  the  dominant 
motiye.  I  think  it  wonld  be  unfair  to  the  railroads,  however,  if  we  did  not  accede 
to  tiiem  the  desire  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  service,  and  they  certainly  do  raise 
the  general  standard  of  efficiency  through  the  examination  the  employees  are 
obli)ged  to  pass  because  of  the  relief  departments.  I  think  men  like  I>r.  Barnard, 
who  organized  the  first  railroad  relief  association  in  this  country,  were  men  who 
were  prompted  by  philanthropic  motives,  but  1  think  the  economic  motive  is  the 
motive  of  tne  corporations,    it  does  bind  the  employees  to  the  corporations. 

Q.  I  have  just  read  Dr.  Weyl's  article  and  I  notice  that  there  are  railroads  in 
England  that  pension  their  employees.  Do  you  know  whether  these  pension 
funds  are  affairs  of  the  company  or  whether  they  are  built  up  by  associations  on 
the  wages  of  employees?— -A.  In  England  they  are  a  part  of  the  relief  associations 
and  they  are  fathered  by  the  corporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  the  case  of  injury  of  an  employee,  are  thejr  as  liable 
to  bring  action  for  dam^^  against  the  railroad  if  they  belong  to  this  associa- 
tion?— ^A.  They  very  seldom  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Can  they  do  it  if  they  have  a  contract?— A.  If  it  is 
behaved  there  is  a  ffood  case  against  the  corporation  and  more  can  be  secured 
through  the  courts  tnan  from  the  death  benefit,  his  heirs  may  decide  to  take  the 
legal  action  instead  of  the  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Are  the  brotherhoods  incorporated  ?  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  an  injured  person  could  bring  any  action  against  the  officials  of  the 
brotherhoods?— A.  The  brotherhoods  are  not  incorporated,  but  the  insurance 
association  of  the  engineers  is  incorporated ;  that  is  the  only  incorporated  body,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Is  the  man  who  mav  be  injured  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  brotherhood? 
Do  they  i>ass  upon  it? — ^A.  They  pass  upon  it.  I  never  observed  any  complaint 
on  that  score. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  condition  of  a  man  who  has  been  sick  a  couple  of 
months?  Does  the  railroad  still  keep  him  insured?— A.  Provision  is  maae  for 
that ;  a  man  may  be  absent  from  service  for  nine  months  without  sacrificing  his 
membership. 

S.  If  a  railway  engineer  or  fireman  is  sick  and  does  not  work  for  two  months 
receives  no  pay  from  the  railway  company,  is  he  kept  insured?— A.  He  has  to 
keep  np  his  assessments.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  your  question.  While  he  is 
sick  and  receiving  benefits  he  makes  no  contributions.  If,  however,  he  is  laid  off 
by  the  railroad  corporation  temporarily,  because  they  have  restricted  their  labor 
force,  he  can  continue  his  regular  assessments  and  retain  his  membership. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar).  Does  he  have  to  continue,  then,  whether  employed  or 
unemployed?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  iB  it  true  that  there  is  some  little  advantage  in  the  corporation  insurance,  as 
they  call  it.  in  this  fact,  that  most  of  the  railroads,  after  an  employee  is  injured, 
say  by  the  loss  of  an  arm,  so  that  he  is  incapacitated  for  hard  labor,  usually  take 
care  of  that  man  by  giving  him  a  watchman's  position,  or  some  place  which,  under 
his  disablement,  he  can  fill? — A.  It  is  customary  to  do  that,  and  corporations  make 
contributions  which  thev  are  not  obliged  to  make  to  aid  their  needy  employees, 
men  who  have  been  in  tneir  service.  This  form  of  relief  to  injured  employees  is 
not  confined  to  the  companies  having  relief  departments;  it  is  the  general  practice. 
Ton  will,  however,  find  in  the  reports  of  the  relief  associations  that  contributions 
on  the  part  of  corporations  to  aid  the  aged  are  quite  considerable.  On  the  whole, 
corporations,  as  far  as  they  can,  manifest  a  desire  to  treat  their  employees  so  that 
the'^enoployees  will  feel  that  the  coiporation  is  fair  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  I  presume  you  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
antnentic  information  on  this  question  that  would  be  valuable  to  this  commis- 
sion.— A.  I  think  if  you  will  take  my  report  as  a  basis  of  your  investigation  of 
railway  employees'  relief,  together  with  the  various  secretaries'  rex>orts  for  the 
past  year  or  two,  you  can  Ining  my  work  down  to  date,  and  will  have  pretty  much 
what  you  wish  with  one  exception.  I  have  not  worked  up  in  detail  the  smaller 
insurance  and  relief  associations  of  employees  that  are  connected  with  one  sys- 
tem. For  instance,  there  are  in  New  £nffland  six  associations,  among  them  the 
Old  Colony  Association.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Great  Northern  Association 
are  typical  of  those  outside  of  New  England.  They  represent  a  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject—of the  support  by  the  corporations  of  insurance  and  rehef .    These  small 
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associations  of  employees  are  connected  with  only  one  road,  and  they  asnally  are 
assisted  more  or  less  by  the  corporations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Old 
Colony,  Great  Northern,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 

9.  At  some  future  time  will  vou  give  this  commission  an  outline  of  what  yon 
think  ought  to  be  done  to  bring  the  investigation  up  to  date?— A.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  made  any  investigation  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  interest  of  the  railroad  employees  in  the  corporations  as  held  out  by  the 
Illinois  Central? — A.  I  have  followed  in  a  general  way  the  scheme  of  the  Illinois 
CentrsJ,  and  am  pNBrhaps  a  little  more  familiar  with  the  Pennsylvania  savings 
fund  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  building  and  loan  arrangement.  There  are 
other  corporations  which  have  similar  arrangements,  but  I  have  not  the  informa- 
tion in  detail. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  If  an  employee  is  insured  both  in  the  brotherhood  and  in 
the  railroad  beneficial  fund,  would  he  derive  benefits  from  both  in  case  of 
accident?— A.  Yes.  In  the  case  of  volunteer  relief  associations  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  type,  you  will  find  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  members 
of  both. 

I  should  like  to  say  just  a  word  on  the  subject  of  rates  in  your  outline,  if  I  may 
X>ass  to  page  7.  I  would  suggest  that  you  put  here  before  **  21 "  a  division  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  general  causes  affecting  railway  rates  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States.  There  has  been  a  study  of  the  causes  affecting  rates  and  fares 
made  by  Dr.  Weyl.  The  study  was  published  in  the  annals  of  the  Americatf 
Academy,  and  that  article  of  some  thirty  pages  in  length,  it  seems  tome,  is  a 

good  and  a  clear  analysis  of  the  causes  affecting  rates  and  to  some  extent  wages; 
ut  the  question  of  wa^es  has  not  been  studied  in  detail,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  include  in  the  mvestigation  of  the  commission  an  investigation  of  those 
causes  which  obtain  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  see  whether  the  railroad 
service  in  this  country,  as  apparently  it  is  in  Europe,  is  subject  to  the  same 
influences  that  affect  the  labor  market  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  under  that  head  as  to  the 
effect  of  ticket  brokerage  upon  railway  employment  and  the  railway  wages?— A. 
I  know  nothing  about  that;  I  don't  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  trace 
any  connection  between  ticket  brokerage  and  railroad  employment  and  railroad 
wages  other  than  the  jgeneral  relation  that  ticket  brokerage  does  undoubtedly 
decrease  the  receipts  of  the  railway  corporations  somewhat,  and  to  that  extent 
it  may  have  the  effect  of  preventing  them  from  paying  as  high  wages  as  they 
otherwise  would  pay.  Ticket  brokerage  does  have  some  effect  on  the  financial 
standing  of  corporations. 

Q.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  does  not  seem  to  be  outlined:  Do  railroad  com- 
panies share  their  i>rosperity  with  their  employees?  For  instance,  the  C.  B.  and 
Q.  R.  R.  has  not  within  the  past  year,  1  understand,  increased  the  wages  of  iw 
employees.  The  stock  of  that  railroad  company  the  day  war  was  declared  with 
Spain  was  down  to  88  cents.  That  was  a  low  market.  It  is  now  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  146.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  railway  organizations  or  companies  do  not  share 
their  prosperity  with  their  employees  as  a  rule,  and  will  not  do  it  unless  they  are 
forced  to  do  so  by  strong  labor  organizations?— A.  I  do  not  think  the  railroad 
corporation  will  increase  wages  beyond  the  ordinary  scale  unless  it  is  compelled 
to  do  so  under  the  influence  of  organized  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers  pay  the  same 
wages  as  railroads  that  have  very  large  net  earnings? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  those  that  are  losing  money  or  are  not  making  money  pay  about  the 
same  rate  as  those  that  are  making  large  profits?—^ .  The  wages  of  the  railway 
enaployees  are  fixed  by  the  wages  paid  by  other  coi-porations,  are  they  not? 

Q.  Calling  attention  now  to  23,  "Effect  of  watering  stock  and  unnecessary 
additions  to  bonded  indebtedness  ui)on  railway  employment  and  railway  wages. 
Have  you  any  remarks  to  make?— A.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  watering  of  stocK 
or  the  unnecessary  additions  to  bonded  indebtedness  do  not  affect  the  scale  or 
wages  paid  or  the  rates  charged  by  railroads.  I  question  whether  the  statement 
in  tnat  form  is  true.  In  the  long  run,  say  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years*  * 
corporation  that  has  a  very  large  capitalization  will  be  able  to  secure  for  tne 
owners  of  the  capital  a  larger  amount  from  the  earnings  than  they  would  secure 
if  the  capitalization  represented  the  actual  value  of  the  property.  I  think  it  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  the  public  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  railroads  have 
very  small  earnings  in  proportion  to  capitalization.  Dividends  of  a  smaUp^ 
cent  constitute  an  argument  against  State  interference  of  any  kind  that  iinp<** 
burdens  upon  a  corporation. 
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Q.  Have  yon  information  as  to  the  amonnt  of  capital  stock  of  the  various  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States,  and  also  about  the  actual  cost  of  the  same? — A.  Nobody 
knows. 

Q.  Is  there  about  one-third  actual  cash  and  two-thirds  water?— A.  You  may 
find  various  estimates,  we  have  nothing  but  estimates. 

Q.  (ByMr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  becomes  of  the  substance  when  water  is  put 
in?— A.  Water  means  the  capitalization  of  future  hopes,  and  after  these  hopes  are 
realized  then  the  water  becomes  actual  value. 

Q.  Are  there  not  times  when  we  consider  that  stock  is  water  when  really  the 
companies  are  raising  money  to  better  their  road,  rebuild  it  almost? — A.  Yes; 
and  the  additions  in  capital  account  may  make  the  road  actually  increase  in  value. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  call  all  new  stock  water,  when  the  property  does  actually 
increase  in  value  largely. 

Part  II  takes  up  **  Transportation  by  land  in  its  relation  to  the  public."  Pas- 
senger travel  in  tnis  country;  is  relatively  undeveloped.  We  are  not  large  travel- 
ers. It  is  a  common  supposition  that  the  Americans  are  extensive  travelers,  but 
the  Europeans  travel  much  more  in  proportion  to  the  population.  I  published  a 
short  article  in  the  Chicago  Record  last  year,  in  which  I  brought  out  some  of  the 
figures  regarding  passenger  travel.  The  figures  disprove  the  common  supposition 
that  we  are  great  travelers  by  rail  in  this  country.  What  we  need  is  not  a  better 
service,  but  a  cheaper  service  in  this  country.  I  see  that  a  move  has  been  made 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  for  cheaper  sleepers,  a  move  which  is  in  the 
direction  of  cheaper  service.  When  we  get  nd  of  ticket  brokerage,  as  I  think  we 
shall,  the  railroads  will  be  able  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  excursion  business 
and  to  offering  special  attractions  for  travelers,  in  some  such  manner  as  they  do  in 
Great  Britain.  In  1890  the  reduction  in  rates  in  Hungary  and  Austria  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  Immense  amount  of  traffic,  but  there  was  very  little  travel  before 
this  change  was  introduced. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  practice  of  giving 
passes.  State  laws  prohioiting  them,  etc.? — A.  I  think  it  is  something  that  ought 
to  be  prohibited  by  law.  I  think  passes  ought  without  exception  to  be  restricted 
to  actual  einployeesof  the  railway  corporations,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  innuences  of  the  pass  system  upon  our  legislatures  and  judiciary  are 
altogether  bad. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anvthlng  further  to  state  in  regard  to  ticket 
brokerage?— A.  Nothing,  except  that,  from  the  8tandx>oint  of  the  development  of 
passenger  traffic,  it  is  to  my  mmd  essential  that  ticket  brokerage  shoula  be  done 
away  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who  should  do  away  with  ticket  brokerage — ^the  rail- 
roads themselves,  or  should  it  be  done  by  national  legislation?— A.  Idon't  think 
the  railroads  themselves  will  be  able  to  do  away  with  it,  unless  they  succeed  in 
cooperating.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  their  cooperating  excepting  their 
own  inability  to  do  so,  but  that  is  quite  sufficient. 

Q.  Is  it  their  fault  that  the  ticket  brokerage  system  exists?— A.  I  think  the 
railroads,  as  a  whole,  would  be  very  glad  to  do  away  with  ticket  brokerage,  but 
there  will  always  be  roads  that  will  refuse  to  act  with  the  others. 

Q.  Why  do  they  refuse?— A.  Ticket  brokerage  is  one  device  used  by  competing 
roads  to  get  business.  The  ticket  brokerage  is  kept  up,  of  course,  as  a  part  of  a 
plan  of  discrimination.  That  is,  the  roads  which  liave  a  desire  to  cut  rates  are 
really  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ticket-brokerage  business. 

Q.  Do  not  you  believe  there  are  greater  evils  that  should  be  remedied  by  CJon- 
gress?— A.  I  agree  with  you.  I  think  the  strengthening  of  the  authority  of  the 
commission  is  of  much  more  importance,  but,  personally,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the 
ticket-brokerage  law  passed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Has  any  member  of  the  commission  any  question  to 
ask  undei  Division  B,  page  9?— A.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  evidence  on  that 
division  of  your  outline  that  has  been  collected  during  the  last  thirty  years  by 
the  variou.s  reports,  such  as  the  Windom,  Hepburn,  and  Cullom,  and  by  the 
investigation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  We  will  pass  to  page  11.  As  regards  question  No.  36,  "Reparation  to  indi- 
viduals for  damage  from  unjust  discriminations,  undue  preferences,  and  unreason- 
able rates."  There  is  no  remedy,  would  be  the  answer,  would  it  not? — A.  Of 
course,  if  a  man  has  been  charged  an  excessive  rate  m  the  past  he  can  secure 
damages  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  sum  he  was  charged  and  the  amount 
he  ought  to  have  been  charged;  that  is  no  real  remedy  for  tne  damage  he  has 
suffered.  He  may  have  suffered  a  thousand  times  that  damage.  I  am  heartily  in 
accord  with  the  position  taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission.   I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  plan  of  regulation  that  is  advocated 
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by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Ck^mmission  pat  into  law.  It  wonld  probably  1 
to  a  large  extent  the  amount  of  damages  the  public  would  suffer  from  discrimi- 
nations. The  individuals  who  are  discriminated  against  will  always  be  unable  to 
collect  damages  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  losses. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Is  there  no  lejgal  remedy?— A.  No. 


(By  Mr.  Phiixips.)  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  publication  of  freight 
rates?— A.  Undoubtedly;  I  thmk  this  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  railway  regu- 
lation, and  I  should  insist  on  full  publicity  of  rates  as  the  first  requisite  in  railway 
legislation. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  ''Joint  traffic  associations  and  jiooling  con- 
tracts?"—A.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  publish  a  study  on 
''Railway  cooperations"  that  will  contam  some  historic  material  that  may  be  of 
service. 

Q.  How  soon  will  that  be  out?— A.  In  a  few  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  If  the  pooling  system  could  be  established  under  the 
autnority  of  the  Interstate  Comme.'ce  Commission,  would  it  result  to  the  benefit 
of  all  classes?— A.  I  am  in  favor  of  trying  it. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  Under  Governmental  supervision?— A.  Yes.  I  think 
the  chief  opponents  of  railroad  pooling  at  the  present  time  are  the  big  corporations 
that  are  getting  a  satisfactory  rate.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  factors 
affecting  railroad  rates,  and  if  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  allowed  to  cooper- 
ate they  will  not  be  able  to  charge  exorbitant  rates.  I  dont  anticipate  eixorbitant 
rates  as  a  result  of  railway  combination. 

Q.  What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  the  **  Consideration  or  advisability  of 
requiring  all  books  and  accounts  of  interstate  railroads  to  be  open  at  all  times  to 
inspection  by  United  States  examiners?" — A.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important 
question,  ana  I  am  decidedly  in  accord  with  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams.  I  regard  the 
railroad  service  ac  essentially  a  public  service,  and  see  just  as  good  reason  for 
publicity  of  the  workings  of  railway  corporations  as  I  do  for  l^nkinff  corpora- 
tions. 1  think  publicity  would  be  in  nowise  unjust  to  the  railways,  and  womd  be 
of  immense  public  advantage. 

Q.  On  page  12 :  "  Consideration  of  advisability  of  prohibiting  by  law  the  increase 
of  stock  oy  interstate  railways  without  a  governmental  permit  therefor,  after 
application  and  hearing?" — ^A.  I  have  given  that  question  some  thought,  but  it  is 
a  question  with  me  whether  Congress  could  accomplish  anything;  mdeed,  I  do 
not  Imow  whether  Congress  coula  control  the  issue  of  stock.  I  am  not  lawyer 
enough  to  know  whether  Congress  could  actually  control  the  stock  of  corpora- 
tions chartered  by  the  States.  I  dare  say  that  members  of  this  commission  can 
answer  that  question.  My  experience  of  Massachusetts  and  Texas,  as  far  as  I  can 
gather  from  official  sources,  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  such  laws.  The  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  commission,  and  the  reports  I  have  received  from  Texas,  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  laws  regulating  stock  issues  are  working  well. 

The  study  of  '*  Railroad  charters  in  various  States  "  is  one,  I  think,  that  ou^ht 
to  be  made,  and  I  hope  the  commission  will  lay  some  emphasis  on  that  phase  of 
its  investigation.  The  subject  has  been  taken  up  in  a  general  way  by  Dr.  Meyer, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  making  a  special  study  of  railways  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  as  a  basis  of  his  investigation  he  has  made  some  study  of 
the  charters  panted  to  railroad  corporations  in  other  States,  in  order  to  compare 
Wisconsin  with  the  other  States.  We  have  suffered,  of  course,  in  this  country 
very  greatly  from  the  variation  of  charter  regulations  and  the  vacillatmg  policy 
followed  by  the  States  from  time  to  time,  audit  seems  to  me  a  good  deal  of  light 
will  b6  thrown  upon  the  railroad  question  by  a  careful  study  of  railroad  charters. 
We  do  not  know  very  much  about  them.  In  1850  or  ia51  the  charters  granted  by 
the  six  New  England  States  were  published  in  two  volumes.  They  are  in  the 
office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

As  regards  railway  taxation.  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  has  a  scheme  for  Federal 
taxation  of  railways  instead  of  State  taxation,  which  he  has  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.^  Do  you  believe  railroads  should  be  taxed  according  to 
their  net  earnings?— A.  I  snould  be  inclined  to  tax  them  on  their  gross  earnings. 
A  license  tax,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  best  of  all.  I  think  the  States  will  come  to 
that  presently.  Of  course  there  are  some  States  that  have  adopted  that  method. 
Wisconsin  has,  and  Illinois  has  for  a  x)art  of  her  railways.  This  is  a  sure  way  to 
collect  the  tax.  If  you  resort  to  the  general  property  tax  for  railroads,  it  results, 
as  it  does  in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  railroads  being  taxed  a  score  of 
different  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smtth.)  Would  not  taxation  on  gross  earnings  tend  to  decrease  the 
betterments  on  the  road?— A.  If  you  made  it  so  excessive  as  to  be  a  bxirden.    The 
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amount  of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  tax  depends  upon  whether  it  is  a  tax  that 
the  roads  are  able  to  shift  on  the  travelers  and  shippers.  Probably  it  is  not  a  tax 
that  they'  can  shift,  because  the  rates  and  fares  are  largely  controlled  by  factors 
over  which  the  railways  themselves  have  only  a  small  control;  consequently  when 
you  put  a  tax  burden  on  a  corporation  such  as  a  railway,  the  burden  rests  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Would  you  use  the  entire  funds  arising  from  the  tax 
for  State  business,  or  would^ou  distribute  it  prorataamong  the  counties  through 
-which  the  roadpasses? — A.  That  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  local  conditions. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Has  a  State  granting  a  charter  to  an  original  company 
which  Ultimately  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  State,  a  right  to  assess  the  whole 

¥>roperty  ?  Take,  for  instance ,  the  Pittsburg  and  Fort  Wayne  road ,  having  an  Ohio, 
ndiana,  and  Illinois  charter.  Have  any  of  these  States  the  ri^ht  to  assess  on  the 
-whole  property  of  the  system?— A.  I  have  not  carefully  studied  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Ohio  tax  case,  but  as  I  understand  these  decisions  the 
States  nave  a  right  to  tax  property  within  the  State  only.  The  Ohio  law,  how- 
ever, places  a  very  liberal  interpretation  on  what  is  in  the  State,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  that  interpretation,  I  believe.  Dr.  Howe,  of  Clevelana,  has 
recently  sent  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  Philadel- 
phia a  pax)er  on  the  taxation  of  railways  in  Ohio.    The  paper  will  soon  be  published. 

Taxation  upon  business  done  opens  a  large  field  for  taxation,  of  course.  In 
Kentucky  and  Indiana  the  laws  are  similar  to  the  Ohio  law.  I  regard  transpor- 
tation as  a  legitimate  object  of  taxation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  tax  express  companies,  sleeping-car  com- 
panies, etc.? — A.  All  forms  of  transportation  I  regard  as  legitimate  objects  for 
taxation.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  will  get  the  same  kind  of  transportation 
if  we  impose  upon  the  transportation  companies  the  ordinary  tax  that  we  impose 
upon  property  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  in  regard  to  the  history  of  injunctions? — 
A.  That  question  opens  a  large  field  for  discussion — the  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  common  law  by  statute  regarding  the  use  of  the  injunc- 
tion. I  am  inclined  to  think  we  shall  decide  to  place  some  limitations  by  statute 
upon  the  common  law  in  regard  to  injimtions.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  lawyer 
enough  to  form  a  definite  programme. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  you  believe  the  issuing  of  injj unctions  in  case  of 
strikes  of  railway  employees  is  adopted  by  corporations  to  aid  them  in  reaching 
their  ends? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  they  are  intended  for  that  purpose?— A.  Yes.  The  corporations 
that  pray  for  injunctions  have  found  the  injunction  a  very  eflficient  means  of 
accomplishing  their  ends. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mails  very 
lai^ely  assists  corporations  in  obtaining  those  injunctions? — A.  Of  course  it  does. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  you  explain  wherein  the  United  States  mails  are  inter- 
fered with  and  to  what  extent,  and  a  comparison  between  the  transportation  of 
mails  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  where  the  injunction  is  not 
so  freely  resorted  to— in  England,  for  instance? — A.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  possess  the 
information  necessary  to  answer  your  question.  This  much  I  do  know,  that  the 
railroads  attach  mail  cars  in  the  case  of  a  strike  to  as  many  trains  as  x)ossible  in 
order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  the  national  laws  in  regard  to 
carrying  mails,  and  probably  they  have  abused  their  privilege  in  that  regard. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  concerning  transpwr- 
tation  by  water. — A.  I  think  the  commission  will  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
hold  of  any  really  accurate  and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  transportation 
by  water.  The  statistics  are  collected  only  in  part,  and  those  that  are  collected 
are  notoriously  inaccurate,  so  that  I  do  not  anticipate,  if  I  may  be  frank,  that 
the  commission  will  be  able  to  secure  very  much  reliable  data  in  regard  to  inland 
transportation.  The  statistics  of  the  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Tunnell  and  published  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  is  a 
yer^  comprehensive  study,  but  I  understand  that  the  author  had  to  draw  his 
statistics  from  sources  which  he  found  to  be  extremely  inaccurate.  We  have 
very  incomplete  statistics  of  our  traffic  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  they  are  by  no 
means  accurate.  In  regard  to  the  relation  of  rivers  and  canals  to  railway  com- 
merce, it  seems  to  me  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  rieht  in  its 
recommendation  that  carriers  by  water  as  well  as  carriers  by  rail  snould  be 
obliged  to  report  to  the  commission,  and  that  all  carriers  should  be  subject  to  a 
like  degree  of  r^ulation.  Probably  there  should  be  seme  action  by  law  to  pre- 
vent the  freezing  out  of  competing  steamship  lines  that  is  resorted  to  on  the  part 
of  railways.    Of  course  it  will  have  to  be  more  than  simply  a  prohibition,  such 
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as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  pnt  in  her  constitntion,  and  which  has  been  a 
dead  letter.  I  do  not  think  the  day  of  water  transportation  is  altogether  past.  I 
think  that  carriers  by  water  will  play  an  important  part  in  our  transportation 
business  in  the  future,  even  in  competition  with  the  railroads,  but  the  traflSc  will 
have  to  be  carried  on  more  highly  developed  and  more  efficient  waterways  than 
those  that  were  constructed  thirty  or  fortv  years  ago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Do  you  refer  to  the  canals?— A.  Yes,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  rivers.  The  time  of  the  strictly  barge  canal  is  very  nearly  past. 
Large  barges  of  several  hundred  tons  are  being  built,  and  will  continue  to  carry 
an  important  part  in  our  traffic  on  the  larger  natural  and  artificial  waterways. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  to  the  commission?— A. 
My  monograph  on  inland  transportation  contains  considerable  information  that 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  commission. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  16, 1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  PEAHK  P.  SAEOEHT, 

Orand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemeiu 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.    Mr.  Frank 
P.  Sargent,  Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  testified. 
Mr.  Sargent  presented  a  paper  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  five  railway  organiza- 
tions, the  same  being  in  answer  to  Part  I  of  the  syllabus  on  transportation,  which 
was  read  by  the  secretary,  as  follows; 

March  10, 1899. 
Wm.  E.  Sackett,  Esq., 

Secretary  Industrial  Commission ^  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  hand  you  herewith  answers  on  our  part,  as  representatives  of 
our  organizations,  to  the  questions  propounded  in  the  syllabus  of  inquiry  relative 
to  transportation ,  sent  out  by  the  Industrial  Commission .  We  have  hastened  prep- 
aration of  this,  and  hand  it  to  you  in  a  less  complete  form  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  made  because  of  the  seeming  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to 
get  some  evidence  or  information  from  us.  As  indicated  in  the  answers,  we  shall 
expect  to  supplement  them  with  definite  information  which  has  been  sought  and 
which  at  the  present  writing  is  not  at  hand. 

Yours,  very  truly,  P.  M.  Arthur, 

Grand  Chief  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

F.  P.  Sargent, 
Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

E.  E.  Clark, 
Grand  Chief  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 

R.  H.  MORRISSBY, 

Grand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

W.  V.  Powell, 
Grand  Chief  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers. 
Answers  on  part  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  and  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers  to  questions  propounded  in 
Topical  Plan  of  Inquiry  of  Subcommission  on  Transportation  of  the  Industrial 
Commission. 

First.  The  employees  in  branches  of  service  represented  by  the  above-named 
organizations  are  quite  generally  employed  at  rates  of  compensation  and  under 
terms  of  employment  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  officers  of  the  railway 
company  and  committees  representing  the  men.  In  addition  to  these  rules,  the 
men  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  company  relative  to  movement  of  trains,  con- 
duct of  men,  and  care  of  property  intrusted  to  their  care. 

The  basis  of  pay  for  engine  men  and  for  train  men  in  freight  service  is  the 
number  of  miles  run,  with  a  minimum  allowance  as  agreed  upon.  Train  men  in 
passenger  service  are  generally  paid  by  the  month,  although  on  many  important 
roads  tiiey  are  paid  by  the  mile  or  the  trip.  There  are  certain  rates  which  are 
recognized  as  standard  and  which  are  in  force,  or  are  very  closely  approachea, 
on  an  important  lines  west  of  the  Hudson  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
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and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  standard  for  en^neers  in  passen^r  serv- 
ice is  3i  cents  x>er  mile;  in  freight  service,  4  cents  -per  mile;  for  firemen,  is  58  per 
cent  of  the  engineers'  pay.  The  standard  rate  for  conductors  in  freight  service 
is  3  cents  per  mile;  for  brakemen,  66f  -per  cent  of  the  conductors'  pay.  Passenger 
conductors  get  from  $100  to  |125  per  month,  and  passenger  brakemen  from  $50  to 
$70  per  month.  The  stlEindard  pajr  for  yard  foremen  is  27  cents  per  hour  for  day 
work  and  29  cents  per  hour  for  mght  work,  and  for  yard  switcmnen  is  25  cento 
per  hour  for  day  work  and  27  cents  per  hour  for  night  work. 

In  the  Southern  States  colored  men  are  used  a  great  deal  as  firemen  and  brake- 
men.  This  practice  has  a  strong  tendency  to  unfavorably  affect  the  rates  of  pay 
of  men  on  neighboring  roads,  for  the  colored  men  work  much  more  cheaply  than 
white  men  could  be  induced  to  or  than  they  could  find  it  jKNSsible  to  do. 

Telegraphers,  train  dispatchers,  and  station  a«ente  are  generally  paid  by  the 
month,  and  it  is  but  of  comparative  recent  date  that  the  un&vorable  and  unsatis- 
factory conditions  which  have  surrounded  them  in  their  work  have  been  ame- 
liorated to  an  appreciable  degree.  'Ihe  rates  of  pay  in  this  service  varies  witii 
the  importance  of  the  station  at  which  the  men  are  employed. 

The  standard  rate  for  train  dispatchers  is  $125  per  month,  working  in  8-hour 
tricks.  The  standard  for  station  agents  and  telegraphers  is  nzed  by  establishing 
a  minimum  salary,  and  addine  thereto  as  is  prox)er  in  consideration  of  the  respon- 
sibility assumed  and  the  work  performed.  The  pay  of  station  agents  and  tele- 
graph operators  runs  from  $40  to  $85  per  month. 

As  a  rule,  the  rates  of  wages  are  quite  stable,  the  wages  of  the  men  who  work 
by  the  mile  or  the  trip  being  affected  by  the  volume  of  business.  Some  few 
reductions  in  rates  were  made  during  the  business  depression  of  1893-94.  The 
earning  X)ower  of  the  whole  was  seriously  curtailed  by  tne  great  falling  off  in  the 
volume  of  business. 

A  few  railway  comx)anies  conduct  relief  associations  for  their  employees  and 
deductions  from  the  wages  of  the  employees  are  made  therefor.  In  some  few 
instances  hospital  associations  are  conducted  on  similar  plan  and  deductions  for 
their  support  are  made.  The  practice  of  fininjp^  men  for  breakages  or  minor 
offenses  nas  been  practically  abolished  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
employees. 

Men  are  discharged  for  violation  of  rules,  responsibility  for  accidents,  insubor- 
dination, intoxication,  dishonesty,  and  occasionally  for  incompetency.  Suspen- 
sion from  duty  without  pay  is  frequently  made  as  a  punishment  for  the  less 
flagrant  offenses.  The  plan  of  keeping  record  of  men's  conduct  by  a  system  of 
merit  and  demerit  entries  has  of  late  quite  generally  taken  the  place  of  susi>en- 
sion  as  punishment. 

The  practice  of  blacklisting  exemployes  was  for  some  time  indulged  in  to  a  great 
extent.  Yisorous  laws,  both  State  and  national,  have  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of 
voluntary  blacklisting.  The  practice  generally  followed  now  is  to  require  from  the 
men  entering  the  employ  a  statement  of  his  former  experience  and  employment,  and 
to  inquire  from  his  former  employers  as  to  his  leaving  their  employ.  This  prac- 
tice has,  in  reality,  the  effect  of  the  old  blacklist,  while  at  the  same  time  it  does 
not  render  those  who  follow  it  amenable  to  the  law.  A  great  many  companies 
give  the  employee  a  service  letter  upon  his  leaving,  which  letter  shows  his  term 
of  service,  character  of  services  rendered,  and  cause  for  leaving.  Through  the 
influence  of  the  organizations  unjust  or  unreasonable  dismissals  and  suspensions 
are  becoming  fewer  in  number  and  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  whole. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  specific  instance  in  which  it  has  been  openly  sought 
to  compel  men  to  work  for  a  railway  company  against  their  will,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  the  courts  through  the  channel  of  injunction,  except 
when  Judge  Jenkins  of  the  Federal  court  in  Wisconsin  enjoined  the  employees  of 
the  receivers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  from  quitting  the  service  of  the 
receivers,  with  or  without  notice,  in  such  maimer  as  to  hinder  the  operation  of 
the  road.  Motion  was  made  to  modify  the  injunction  in  this  particular,  and  was 
denied.  App^  was  taken  to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  and  Judge 
Jenkins'  decision  on  the  motion  to  modify  was  reversed. 

In  connection  with  some  troubles  between  the  engineers  and  firemen  and  the 
Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad,  some  orders  were  issued  by 
Judges  Ricks  and  Taf  t  of  the  Federal  courts  which  were  believed  to  be  intended 
to  force  men  on  that  or  other  railroads  to  continue  in  the  performance  of  their 
work  even  against  their  will.  If  additional  information  in  this  connection,  which 
we  are  seeking,  is  secured,  it  will  accompany  this  or  be  handed  the  commission 
later.  The  issuance  of  writs  enjoining  men  from  taking  concerted  action  in  leav- 
ing the  employ  of  an  employing  railway  company  or  to  use  proi)er  and  peacea- 
ble means  to  induce  otiiers  to  leave  or  to  refram  from  entering  the  service  of  such 
employer,  and  the  punishment  of  men  for  contempt  under  stramed  interpretations 
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of  the  actions  and  intentions  of  the  men  is  wrong  and  shonld  be  made  impossible 
bv  United  States  statute.  The  criminal  code  provides  prohibition  of,  and  pun- 
ishment for,  criminal  acts.  The  code  shonld  be  depended  npon  rather  than  to 
permit  one  judge  to  decide  one  way  and  another  to  decide  in  mrect  contradiction 
therewith.  We  are  hardly  competent  to  discuss  this  subject  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  well  versed  in  law,  but  we  are  w^ell  satisfied  that  a  thorough  stud^  of  it 
will  convince  the  commission  that  the  powers  of  the  courts  have  oeen  mismsed 
and  abused  in  these  connections  and  that  it  will  be  well  to  limit  by  statute  their 
X>ower,  to  the  end  that  the  dignity  of  the  courts  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  people 
may  be  preserved. 

Second.  Road,  train,  and  engine  men  have  little  or  no  complaint  as  to  hours  of 
service.  They  are  generally  paid  for  all  excess  hours  and  the  necessity  for  their 
beinff  wide  awake  acts  as  a  protection  against  unreasonable  demands  npon  them. 
Ten  nours  for  100  miles  is  the  standard  rule  in  freight  service  for  road  men. 
Yard  men  are  frequently  rec^uired  to  work  12  hours  for  a  day,  which  we  consider  as 
excessive  when  compared  with  the  requirements  in  other  occupations.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  for  these  men  should  be  out  8,  and  certainly  not  over  10.  The  tele- 
graphers have  much  to  complain  of  in  this  direction,  as  they  are  frequently 
required  to  remain  on  duty  long  hours. 

Train  and  engine  men,  as  a  rule,  are  paid  overtime  on  a  very  fair  basis.  Teleg- 
raphers are  allowed  overtime  on  many  roads,  but  on  many  more  they  are  not 
Twelve  consecutive  hours  is  considered  a  sufficiently  long  day  for  them,  and  in 
our  opinion  telegraphers  who,  having  worked  12  consecutive  hours,  are  called 
for  duty  during  the  next  succeeding  12  hours,  should  be  allowed  extra  pay  for 
time  so  used. 

Third.  Sunday  work  is  compensated  for  at  the  same  rates  as  if  performed  on 
any  other  day.  The  running  of  trains  on  Sunday  should  be  abolisned  as  far  as 
is  practicable. 

Fourth.  Fellow-servant  laws,  under  which  the  employing  railway  company  is 
liable  for  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  through  the  neglect  or  incompe- 
tence of  fellow-servants,  have  been  enacted  in  several  States,  among  which  are 
Texas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  and  Ohio. 

The  effect  of  this  has  been  the  collection  of  damages  in  many  cases  where  other- 
wise it  would  have  been  impossible,  and  we  hope  the  effect  has  been  or  will  be  to 
induce  the  companies  to  be  more  careful  in  tne  selection  of  men,  and  the  men 
more  careful  of  their  fellow-employees.  We  would  prefer  to  prevent  the  injuries 
rather  than  to  secure  indemnity  therefor.  The  men  have  no  choice  as  to  who 
their  fellow-employees  shall  be.  All  are  selected  by  the  officials  of  tlie  company, 
and  hence  the  comx)any  should  assume  responsibility  for  their  acts.  Rauroad 
comxwnies  have  recently  adopted,  with  practical  unanimity,  therequirement  of  a 
ical  examination  of  all  applicants  for  emplo 


searching  physical  examination  of  all  applicants  for  employment,  under  which 
the  man  who  has  suffered  amputation  of  a  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  who  has 
suffered  from  some  other  injury  while  in  the  service  of  some  railway  company  is 
refused  employment  by  other  comxmnies.  If  a  man  who  has  sustained  such  injury, 
which  in  reality  does  not  prevent  or  hinder  him  from  performing  in  an  able  man- 
ner the  duties  of  his  position,  or  who  has  attained  a  certain  age  which  leaves  ium 
the  prime  of  life  yet  to  be  lived,  is  to  be  refused  employment  under  the  operation 
of  a  rule  adopted  in  concert  or  contemporaneously  by  the  railroads,  it  seems  but 
fair  that  the  employee  should  look  to  the  railroads  for  compensation  for  his  injury, 
or  pension  for  his  age. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  generally  accepted  rule  that  persons  dependent  upon  an 
employee  may  sue  for  damages  on  account  of  the  death  of  such  employee  through 
the  negligence  of  the  railroad  company,  and  if  such  negligence  be  shown  may 
recover. 

Fifth.  The  generally  accepted  doctrine  of  risks  contemplated  by  voluntarily 
engaging  in  dangerous  occupations  has,  we  believe,  been  upheld  and  the  com- 
panies held  to  be  free  from  liability  if  the  injury  or  death  was  clearly  shown  to 
be  the  result  alone  of  such  natural  risks,  or  of  contributory  negligence  on  part 
of  the  injured. 

Sixth.  We  do  not  know  of  any  limited  liability  legislation  which  applies  to 
railway  employees  in  any  manner  different  from  that  in  which  it  applies  to  all 
others.    We  have  as  yet  felt  no  serious  effects  from  this  source. 

Seventh.  Beyond  a  reasonable  desire  to  get  as  much  service  as  practicable  froxn 
material  or  appliances  on  hand,  the  railroads  generally  provide  adequate  ana 
proper  appliances.  In  instances  where  this  is  not  done,  liability  should  very 
properly  attach  to  the  negligent  company. 

Eighth.  The  employees  in  the  departments  represented  by  the  names  of  the 
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oiiganizations  on  whose  part  these  answers  are  submitted  have  very  thoroughly 
organized  associations,  one  feature  of  which  is.  insurance  of  members  against 
death  or  total  disability.  The  insurance  is  furnished  the  members  on  the  mutual 
assessment  plan  and  at  actual  cost.  Members  are  insured  in  sums  ranging,  at 
their  option,  from  $4100  to  $5,000.  The  only  conditions  imposed  upon  the  member 
are  that  he  ^lall  remain  a  member  and  x)ay  all  assessments  in  accordance  with  the 
roles.  The  sums  already  paid  out  for  these  purposes  by  these  organizations  aggre- 
CPftte,  in  roxmd  numbers,  $20,000,000.  Temporary  sicK  or  disability  benefits  are 
provided  by  many  local  branches,  and  in  that  way  many  millions  more  have  been 
distributed  among  the  needy  members. 

Ninth.  Relief  associations,  ordinarily  termed  '*  voluntary,"  are  maintained  by 
a  few  railway  companies.  Employees  contribute,  through  deductions  from  their 
earning,  to  such  associaJBLon  and  receive  certain  sick  and  other  benefits,  as  pro- 
vided m  the  rules.  The  eonpanies  contribute  something  to  such  relief  feature, 
but  a  careful  comparison  shows  that  the  sums  paid  by  the  individual  employee 
folly  covers  the  cost  of  carrying  his  risk.  The  term  ''  voluntary  "  as  used  in  the 
name  of  these  associations  is  a  misnomer,  as,  in  fact,  if  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment does  not  signify  a  willingness  to  participate  in  such  association  he  is  not 
given  employment. 

The  number  of  railway  companies  conducting  such  associations  is  not  large  and 
their  number  does  not  now  seem  to  be  increasing.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  very 
largely*,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  bitter  opx)osition  on  i)art  of  the  employees  to  the 
establishment  of  such  associations.  They  object  to  such  paternalism  being  exer- 
cised over  them  by  their  employer;  they  object  to  paying  for  such  protection  only 
to  have  ^1  sums  xiaid  in  forfeited  at  any  time  when  they  may  find  it  necessary  or 
desirable  to  accept  employment  elsewhere,  or  when  the  company  sees  fit  to  dis- 
pense with  their  services;  they  object  to  paying  full  value  for  the  insurance  granted 
and  then  having  the  acceptance  of  the  benefit  for  which  they  have  paid  operate 
as  an  effectual  bar  to  their  recovery  for  personal  injury  under  the  common  law. 

The  maintenance  of  such  associations  by  railway  companies  is  generally  obnox- 
ious to  the  employees  and  is  generally  looked  upon  by  them  as  an  effort  on  part 
of  title  employer  to  secure  a  species  of  domination  over  the  employee  and  his  acts. 

Tenth.  We  can  best  answer  by  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  hearing  had 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  January,  1808,  on  x>etition  from 
various  railway  companies  for  an  extension  of  time  within  which  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  use  of  hand  holds,  i)ower  brakes,  and  auto- 
matic couplers.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  at  that  time  a  table 
of  statistics,  showing  the  percentc^e  of  cars  and  engines  then  equipped.  Further 
authentic  information  on  this  subiect  is  found  on  pa^es  86  and  87  of  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

As  to  the  cost  of  these  appliances  on  old  cars,  evidence  varies.  It  is  more 
expensive  to  apply  them  to  some  cars  than  to  others,  dependent  upon  the  con- 
struccion  of  the  car.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  cost  of  attaching  them  to 
old  cars  is  ^n  imi)ortant  question  an^  longer  to  a  road  which  has  made  any  reason- 
able effort  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  capacity  of  cars  has  been 
multiplied  of  late  years,  and  if  the  new  cars  put  in  service  since  the  enactment  of 
this  law  have  been  properly  equipped,  the  number  of  old  ones  which  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  interstate  traffic  after  Januaiy  1, 1900,  the  date  to  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  extended  the  time  within  which  railway  companies  might 
comply  with  the  law,  will  be  very  small. 

As  to  the  cost  of  putting  these  appliances  on  new  cars,  we  find  that  the  evidence 
varies.  The  manufacturers  are  unwilling  to  make  estimates  of  the  cost  of  put- 
ting the  appliances  on  the  cars,  explaining  that  the  several  ways  of  xmtting  them 
on  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  determine.  The  cost  of  first-class  vertical-plane 
couplers,  f .  o.  b.  at  the  factory,  is  from  $12  to  $18  per  pair.  To  this  cost  must  be 
added  about  $1.50  per  pair  for  uncoupling  rods,  their  brackets,  lag  screws,  and 
labor  to  apply  them  to  a  new  car.  To  this  again  must  be  added  the  freight  on 
the  couplers. 

The  first  cost  of  material  to  be  applied  to  an  old  car  is  the  same,  but  whatever 
is  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  old  coupler  and  its  links  and  pins  for  scrap  iron 
should  be  deducted  from  the  estimate  or  the  cost  of  equipping  an  old  car.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  cost  of  changing  from  the  old  link-and-pin  coupler  to  the 
vertical  plane  is  from  $25  to  $40  per  car.  In  this  estimate  is  included  tne  renewal 
of  draft  timbers  and  center  sills  or  adding  heavier  and  more  expensive  draft 
rigging.  This  does  not  seem  to  properly  belong  in  this  account,  for  the  old  and 
light  capacity  cars  are  unfit  for  use  among  the  modern  heavy  and  large  capacity 
cars  or  for  hauling  with  the  modern  giant  locomotives  with  the  old  draft  rigging. 
This  rigging  would  probably  have  to  be  changed  in  order  to  use  the  car,  whether 
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aatomatic  coapiers  were  nsed  or  not.  Exact  and  reliable  detailed  information  on 
this  subject  can  best  be  secured  from  master  car  builders  or  superintendents  of 
motive  power  and  machinery. 

The  w  estinghouse  quick-action  air-brake  apparatus  for  freight  cars  is  sold  at 
$85  per  set,  f .  o.  b.  at  their  works,  and  a  rebate  or  15  per  cent  is  allowed  all  holders 
of  a  certain  agreement  with  this  company  under  which  05  per  cent  of  the  par- 
chasers  buy  these  supplies.  This  mi^es  the  net  cost  of  this  apparatus  for  a  freight 
car  $^.75.  J"  " 
that  in  and 

the  existing  L „ 

the  cost  of  applying  the  apparatus  should  not  be  more  tnan  $5. 

The  main  reason  given  oy  railroad  managers  for  failure  to  complete  the  equip- 
ment of  their  cars  and  engines  within  the  time  fixed  by  law  was  the  financial 
embarrassment  caused  by  tne  panic  of  1898  and  desire  to  get  what  wear  they  could 
out  of  rolling  stock  not  worth  equipping. 

Eleventh.  Is  best  answered  by  figures  given  on  page  88  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Ck)mmis8ion,  to  which  we  respectfully  and 
proudly  refer. 

Twelfth.  We  have,  at  this  time,  nothing  to  recommend. 

Thirteenth.  There  are  many  organizations  of  employees  other  than  those  for 
whom  we  speak.  We  will  confine  our  statements  to  our  own  and  the  others  -will 
undoubtedly  speak  for  themselves. 

Our  organizations  are  of  the  trade-union  nature;  that  is,  each  composed  of  the 
men  in  a  particular  department.  Their  purposes  are  to  obtun  and  retain  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  services  performed;  reasonable  hours  of  labor  and 
pay  for  excess  hours;  reasonable  and  fair  conditions  of  employment;  to  protect 
against  injustice  to  members;  to  elevate  the  profession;  to  exert  a  healthy  influ- 
ence upon  legislative  matters  affectinfi^  the  mterests  of  those  who  make  up  the 
organizations,  and  to  afford  financial  aid  to  the  afficted  members,  the  widows  and 
the  orphans;  and  to  furnish  out  of  work  benefits  to  members  legally  enmped  in  a 
confiict  with  their  employers.  The  effect  of  their  efforts  has  been  widely  and 
generally  successful.  They  have  accomplished  to  a  great  degree  the  purposes 
sought. 

Of  the  number  of  employees  in  the  departments  represented,  probably  80  per 
cent  are  members. 

These  organizations  do  not  undertake  to  control  their  members  except  by  requir- 
ing them  to  conform  to  the  lawfully  expressed  will  of  a  constitutional  majority, 
which  will  of  the  constitutional  maaority  governs  in  all  things. 

They  do  not  interfere  with  the  employee  who  is  not  a  member,  nor  with  his 
right  to  work.  They  depend  upon  their  standing,  reputation,  and  works  to 
attract  to  them  all  worthy  and  well-<][ualified  employees. 

Copies  of  the  laws  of  our  organizations  are  handed  you  herewith. 

Fourteenth.  Disputes  of  a  serious  nature  are  generally  over  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation or  an  effort  to  impose  some  condition  of  employment  which  is  consid- 
ered unjust  or  unfair. 

Fifteenth.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  strikes  are  caused  only  when  all  other 
means  of  reaching  an  adjustment  have  failed  and  a  principle  is  involved  which 
can  not  be  surrendered. 

If  a  strike  is  decided  upon,  it  is  put  into  effect  by  withdrawing  the  members 
from  the  service  of  that  employer,  leaving  him  free  to  replace  them  with  such  as 
he  can  get  or  to  make  terms  under  which  his  old  employees  are  willing  to  return 
to  his  service. 

The  effect  of  a  strike  is  generally  measured,  so  far  as  the  principals  therein  are 
concerned,  by  the  degree  of  success  which  either  attains.  Strikes  are  not  desired 
either  by  the  railway  companies  or  the  railway  employees.  On  the  whole,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  moral  effect,  the  railway  employees  believe  that 
much  good  has  come  to  them  as  a  result  of  their  protective  policy  and  the  actions 
which  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  thereunder. 

Sixteentn.  A  strike  consists  of  the  concerted  and  x)eaceable  retirement  from  the 
employ  of  a  certain  employer  on  part  of  certain  of  his  employees,  leaving  said 
employer  to  get  along  as  best  he  can  without  them.  A  boycott  is  an  effort  to 
injure  the  employer  or  his  business  in  other  ways,  such  as  seeldng  to  induce  as 
many  as  possible  to  refrain  from  patronizing  the  employer  or  his  business,  pend- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

Seventeenth.  We  are  strong  advocates  of  the  practice  of  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration  to  the  settlement  of  any  differ- 
ences between  railroads  and  their  employees.  We  earnestly  sought  the  enactment 
of  the  bill  approved  June  1, 18d8,  entitled  *'An  act  concemmg  carriers  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  their  employees,"  a  copy  herewith  submitted. 
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Oar  experience  with  arbitration  has  been  snch  as  to  commend  it  to  onr  favor. 
"We  are  at  all  times  ready  to  accept  it  in  its  fall  spirit  as  a  means  of  settlement  of 
dispated  points.  Its  effect,  where  tried,  has  been  to  establish  more  firmly  feelings 
of  confidence  between  the  men  and  the  officers  in  charge. 

Eighteenth.  If  the  laws  are  constraed  and  applied  in  the  spirit  intended  by  the 
lawmakers,  we  have  no  criticism  or  suggestions  to  offer.  Strained  constractions 
and  abase  of  power  ander  mandamus  or  injunction  proceedings  should  be  made 
impossible  by  l€«:islative  enactment. 

ISTineteenth.  Under  our  acceptance  of  the  term  ''arbitration,*'  its  whole  virtue 
and  vitiJity  would  be  destroved  by  making  it  compulsory.  If  made  compulsory, 
X)ermanent  boards  would  prooably  be  a  necessity,  and  the  objections  to  that  prac- 
tice are  too  obvious  to  invite  discussion. 

Twentieth.  The  use  of  intoxicants  by  railway  employees  is  a  practice  which 
has  very  rapidly  gpx)wn  less  of  late  years.  Our  organizations  use  every  possible 
influence  against  it,  and  with  great  success.  Strict  rules  have  been  adopted  by 
many  rulway  companies  on  this  subject,  and  they  are  generally  observed  care- 
fully bv  the  employees. 

It  follows,  without  arg^ument  or  room  therefor,  that  the  less  the  railway 
employees  use  intoxicants  the  better  off  they  are  from  everv  standpoint  of  view. 

Twenty-first.  Railroads  have  but  one  commodity  to  sell,  viz,  transportation. 
The  merchant  who  offers  two  or  more  lines  of  goods  can,  in  comx)eting  with 
other  dealers,  sell  one  line  at,  or  below  cost,  and  possibly  recoup  hunself  on  the 
other  line  or  lines.  The  moment  a  railroad  company  begins  carrying  goods  or 
passengers  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  transportation  furnished  a  condition  is 
created  under  which  the  company  must  mafce  up  the  loss  by  discriminating 
against  other  jyatrons  or  localities,  by  recovering  the  loss  through  economies 
practiced  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  property,  the  character 
of  the  service  rendered,  or  the  employees,  or  by  quietly  cnarging  the  loss  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account.  If  the  first  alternative  is  followed,  the  text  and  the 
*  spirit  of  the  laws  of  the  nation  are  violated;  if  the  second  be  chosen,  either  the 
public  or  the  employees  are  made  to  pay  for  losses  unnecessarily  and  inexcus- 
ably sustained;  if  the  last  be  adopted  and  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
bankruptcy  must  come  with  all  its  attendant  ills.  Competition  in  railroad  rates 
is  simply  ruinous.  Most  absurd  lengths  are  gone  to  in  a  reckless  underbidding 
of  one  another  with  an  utter  disregard  as  to  how  far  the  rates  quoted  may  be 
below  the  cost  of  the  service. 

While  we  can  not  now  point  to  specific  cases  of  the  wages  of  railway  employees 
having  been  unfavorably  affected  as  a  direct  result  of  rate  wars  or  unrestrained 
comjietition,  we  can  clearly  and  easily  see  how  such  evil  effects  to  the  employees 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow  such  unrestrained  competition.  If  the 
praZctice  of  accepting  business  at  a  loss  is  continued,  after  all  other  economies 
nave  been  inaugurated  the  wages  of  the  employees  will  naturally  become  the 
object  of  consideration  or  attack.  It  is,  and  shall  be,  the  puipose  of  our  organi- 
zations  to  resist  any  reductions  in  the  wages  of  the  men,  out  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  or  even  pardonable  to  bring  about  a  contest  or  a  conflict  on  that  point 
through  such  seemmgly  senseless  rate  wars  as  have  been  indulged  in  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  While  opposing  the  introduction  of  rates  by  commissions  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  so  low  as  to  be  ruinous  to  the  companies,  some  of  the 
companies  in  connection  with  their  competitive  rate  wars  have  put  in  force  rates 
so  low  as  to  put  to  shame  anything  proposed  by  anti-railroad  legislators  or  com- 
missioners, rates  which  the  veriest  iyro  would  recognize  at  a  glance  as  far  below 
the  actual  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 

It  appears  that  Congress  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  unfair  dis- 
crimination, to  exercise  its  right  to  control  interstate  traffic  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
arrangements  or  agreements  oetween  the  common  carriers  under  which  certain 
rates  should  be  maintained.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  just  as  much  unfair 
discrimination  possible  and  practiced  under  unrestrained  competition  as  was,  or 
could  be,  under  xx)oling  arrangements  or  traffic  agreements.  We  have  been  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Gk>vemment  should  be  very  careful  in  exercising  or  extending 
its  right  of  control  of  the  railways;  but  if  the  railway  officers  themselves  can  not, 
or  wm  not,  prevent  such  ruinous  and  disastrous  wars  under  the  guise  of  com- 
petition, the  Government  should  assume  the  role  of  guardian  for  them,  and  in 
the  interests  of  the  shippers,  the  dealers,  the  traveling  public,  and  the  railway 
employees,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  enforce  a  mini- 
mum scale  of  rates,  or  to  in  some  other  way  effectually  stop  these  insane  depar- 
tures from  businessprinciples  which  seem  to  be  becoming  somewhat  periodical  in 
their  recurrence.  Tne  whole  business  and  laboring  world  are  more  mterested  in 
stability  of  rates  than  they  are  in  the  question  of  whether  or  not  those  rates  are 
a  fraction  too  bigh. 
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Twenty-second.  The  bntdnet^  of  ticket  brokerage  as  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  affords  a  convenient  and  easy  way  throngfa  which  the  laws  may  be  violated 
and  discriminations  indalged  in .  It  to  ves  to  middlemen ,  for  whose  existence  there 
is  no  excuse,  a  ver)*  large  amonnt  of  money  which  properly  belongs  in  the  ooffeis 
of  the  railways  or  in  the  iiockets  of  the  people.  If  the  earning  of  the  railways 
are  reduced  through  the  aealings  of  the  brokers  the  railways  will  seek  to  make  it 
np  elsewhere,  and  the  people  who  know  the  ropes  and  who  reside  in  or  travel  from 
large  cities  or  centers  nave  a  decided  advantt^c^  over  those  who  are  not  so  fortu- 
nately located.  If  ticket  brokerage  consisted  only  of  dealing  in  legitimate  tickets. 
we  would  not  feel  that  it  was  so  much  a  matter  of  proper  concern  to  ns.  The 
facts  are,  however,  that  in  addition  to  whatever  of  such  dealing  they  can  secure, 
many  ticket  brokers  resort  t4>  si^hemes  and  acts  which  are  simply  fraudulent  and 
crimmal.  Forgery,  counterfeiting,  and  misrepresentation  as  to  identity  are 
freely  practiced.  Ticket  brokers*  offices  are  made  fences  for  the  reception  and 
sale  of  transportation  which  is  known  to  be  altered,  forged,  or  counterfeited. 
Counterfeit  receipts  for  dues  paid,  and  counterfeit  cards  of  membership  in  our 
organizations  have  been  sold  over  the  counter  of  ticket  brokers'  offices.  Con- 
ductors in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  are  frequently  forced  into  altercations 
with  passengers  who,  knowingly  or  unwittingly,  have  nurchased  worthless  ticlDels 
from  such  offices,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  snot  down  in  cold  blood  tj 
such  passenger.  Trusted  employees  have  been  enticed  into  wronedoin^  ^wbicii 
was  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  the  ticket  broker^s  office  and  the  methods 
followed  therein.  Grave  suspicion  has  been  cast  upon  many  upright  men,  and 
many  innocent  men  have  lost  their  positions  on  account  of  transactions  which 
were  carried  on  through,  or  by.  some  ticket  scalper,  and  which  the  employee 
could  not  explain  because  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

The  natural  and  legitimate  revenues  of  the  railways  are  seriously  invaded  or 
affected  by  this  agency.  The  interests  of  the  employees  are  wrapped  np  in  the 
earning  oower  or  capacity  of  the  road,  and  hence  the  employees  pronounce 
against  tne  business  of  ticket  brokerage  largely  for  the  same  reasons  given  in 
favor  of  putting  a  stop  to  rate  wars. 

Twenty-third.  Increasing  the  interest-bearing  debt  of  a  railway  company  or 
adding  to  the  securities  upon  which  it  is  sought  or  intended  to  (Nay  dividends  or 
returns  is  simplv  adding  to  the  burden,  alreadv  heavy  in  most  instances.  The 
stock  of  the  road  may  not  receive  any  dividends,  but  the  interest  on  the  bonds 
must  be  paid  or  receiverships,  foreclosure  sales,  and  reorgnizations  follow.  Not 
infrequently,  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  Federal  courts,  reductions  in  the 
wages  of  the  employees  are  undertaken  which  would  not  be  undertaken  w^ere  it 
not  for  the  protection  which  the  company  expects  from  the  court.  Unneceesary 
additions  to  the  fixed  charges  of  a  railway  should  not  be  permitted. 

Twenty-fourth.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  consolidation  of  railway  lines  under 
one  management  has  effected  economies  in  the  management  and  in  the  traffic  and 
accotmting  departments.  It  is  not  our  experience  that  the  large  masses  of  the 
employees  are  unfavorably  affected  by  such  consolidations.  On  the  contrary,  we 
can  cite  instances  where  the  employees  of  a  small  railway  which  paid  poor  wages 
and  afforded  very  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  employment  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  that  line  being  absorbed  by  some  large  system,  and  the  employees 
thereby  brought  under  the  operations  of  the  higher  rates  of  pay  and  mucn  more 
advantageous  conditions  of  employment  which  obtained  on  the  absorbing  system. 


Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Sargent  has  another  very  important  paner.  I 
should  like  to  have  it  introduced  at  tnis  point  so  that  it  may  be  printed  in  tne  tes- 
timony immediately  following  the  paper  just  read. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Mr.  Sargent  will  state  the  character  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Saroent.  In  connection  with  the  paper  which  has  just  been  submitted  by 
the  secretary  I  wish  to  sav  that  it  is  the  reply  of  the  five  railway  organizations. 
We  had  a  conference  in  the  city  of  Chicago  shortly  after  receiving  your  topical 
plan  of  inquiry,  and  we  thought  best  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  answers, 
and  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark,  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  myself  were 
selected  to  prepare  the  answers  and  submit  them  to  the  commission  after  they 
had  been  referred  to  Mr.  Arthur,  Mr.  Powell,  and  Mr.  Morrissey,  chief  officers  of 
the  other  organizations.  We  complied  with  instructions,  held  another  confer- 
ence, to  which  this  was  referred,  and  it  has  been  approved  by  all,  and  the  signa- 
tures of  approval  accompany  the  answers.  In  addition  to  that  there  was  refeorred 
to  me,  as  a  special  matter,  tne  first  proposition  wherein  you  ask  in  relation  to  the 
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inquiry  as  to  the  compnlsory  x)erformance  of  service  and  the  mandatory  injunc- 
tion and  proceedings  for  contempt  when  the  railroad  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
and  the  question  respecting  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees 
for  injuries  sustained  while  in  the  performance  of  duty.  We  have  had  this 
looked  up  very  carefully ,  and  here  you  will  find  some  of  the  many  important  cases 
which  have  come  up  in  the  years  past,  wherein  injunction  and  mandatory  pro- 
ceedings have  been  Drought  while  railroads  were  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
also  as  to  the  application  of  the  liability  of  railroad  comxwnies  to  their  employees 
for  injuries  sustained  in  the  performance  of  duty,  coverinp^  every  State  in  the 
Union.  We  submit  it  to  you,  as  we  believe  it  will  aid  in  arriving  at  such  conclu- 
sions as  you  may  wish  in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  your  inquiry.  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  document  read  by  the  secretary.  It  contains  the  cases,  spe- 
cial references  thereto,  quotes  the  authorities,  and  goes  into  details,  and  I  think 
you  will  find  it  embraces  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  quite  a  lengthy 
document,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  read  it.  It  also  has  several  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.     (The  paper  here  referred  to  follows:) 

BEFORE  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
TOPICAL  PLAN  OF  INQUIRY. 

First.  In  relation  to  the  inquiry  as  to  compnlsory  performance  of  service  under 
mandatory  injunction  and  proceedings  for  contempt  when  a  railroad  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver;  also  as  to  powers  of  courts  in  such  cases.  (See  p.  8  of  Top- 
ical Plan  of  In^uirv.) 

Second.  Respecting  the  law  of  liability  of  railroad  companies  to  their  employees 
for  injuries  sustained  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duty.  (See  p.  4,  sec- 
tions 4  and  5,  Topcal  Plan  of  £iquiry.) 

MODERN  QBNBRAL  DOCTRINE. 

in  England  and  in  the  United  States  it  is  lawful,  and,  it  may  be  added,  com- 
mendable, for  any  body  of  men  to  associate  themselves  together  for  the  purpose 
of  bettering  their  condition  in  any  respect,  financial  or  social.  The  very  genius 
of  free  institutions  invites  them  to  higher  levels  and  better  fortunes.  They  may 
dictate  their  own  wages,  fraternize  with  other  associates,  choose  their  own  employ- 
ers, and  serve  man  and  mammon  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
But  while  the  law  accords  this  liberty  to  one,  it  accords  a  like  liberty  to  every 
other  one,  and  all  are  bound  to  so  use  and  enjoy  their  own  liberties  and  privileges 
as  not  to  interfere  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  ( Beach  on  Monopolies  and  Indus- 
trial Trust,  pp.  288-289  (1898).) 

RECEIVERS  AND  THEIR  EMPLOTBES. 

In  1885  the  Wabash  road  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  there  was  a  lock- 
out in  some  of  the  company's  shops,  and  two  employees  who  acted  as  a  committee 
on  behalf  of  the  loekea-out  and  striking  employees  were  punished  for  contempt 
by  being  sent  to  jail  for  a  term.    The  syllabi  of  the  case  is  as  follows: 

'*A  writer,  signing  himself  chairman,  sent  the  following  notice  to  the  various 
foremen  of  the  uiops  of  the  Wabash  company  during  the  strike  organized  to  resist 
a  reduction  of  wiiges,  the  railroad  being  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
appointed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court: 

*  *  Office  of  Local  Committee,  January  17, 1885. 

"  * ,  Foreman: 

^*  *  You  are  requested  to  stay  away  from  the  shop  until  the  present  difficulty  is  set- 
tled. Your  compliance  with  this  will  command  the  protection  of  the  Wabash 
employees.    But  in  no  case  are  you  to  consider  this  an  intimidation.* 

**HeZd,  that  this  was  an  unlawful  interference  with  the  management  of  the 
road  by  the  receiver,  and  a  contempt  of  court,  for  which  the  writer  snould  be  pun- 
ished.'*   (24  Fed.  Rep.,  217.) 

Where  employees  of  a  railroad  company  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
appointed  by  the  court  are  dissatisfied  with  their  wages  paid  by  the  receiver  they 
may  abandon  the  employment  and  by  persuasion  or  argument  induce  other 
employees  to  do  the  same:  but  if  .hey  resort  to  threats  or  violence  to  induce  the 
others  to  leave,  or  accomplish  their  purpose,  without  actual  violence,  by  over- 
awing the  others  by  preconcerted  demonstration  of  force,  and  thus  prevent  the 
receiver  from  operating  the  road,  they  are  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  may 
be  punished  for  their  unlawful  acts. 
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Where  a  party  of  men  combine  with  intent  to  do  an  nnlawfnl  thing,  and  in  the 
prosecntion  of  that  nnlawf  ul  intent  one  of  the  party  Roes  a  step  beyond  the  bal- 
ance of  the  "partv  and  does  an  act  which  the  balance  do  not  themselves  perform, 
all  are  responsible  for  what  one  does.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  there  should 
be  a  concert  of  action — an  agreement  to  do  some  nnlawfnl  thing.  (Opinion  by 
Jnstice  Brewer.    United  States  v,  Kane  et  al.  (1885) ,  23  Fed.  Rep.,  748.) 

In  the  foUowing  case,  after  an  injunction  had  been  issued  against  one  railroad 
company  and  its  employees,  commanding  it  to  afford  the  same  facilities  to  a  cer- 
tain other  road  that  it  afforded  to  all  other  roads,  it  was  held  that  employees  who 
refused  to  handle  cars  of  such  other  road  and  quit  the  service  of  the  company 
rather  than  handle  such  cars  would  not  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  conrt;  but  any 
employee  refusing  to  handle  such  cars,  though  not  being  served  personally  with 
an  mjunction  nor  a  party  of  the  suit,  although  learning  that  such  an  injunction 
had  issued,  and  his  remaining  in  the  service  of  the  company  and  refusing  to  handle 
the  cars  of  the  road  in  question  would  be  guilty  of  contempt. 

Where  a  labor  organization  has  declared  a  boycott  against  a  railroad,  and  con- 
necting roads  are  therefore  refusing  or  seem  about  to  refuse  to  afford  equal  facili- 
ties to  the  boycotted  road,  in  violation  of  section  8  of  the  inter8tateHX>mmerce 
act,  they  ma^r  oe  compelled  to  do  so  by  mandatory  injunction,  since  the  case  is 
urgent,  the  nehts  of  the  parties  free  from  reasonable  doubt,  and  the  duties  sought 
to  be  enforced  is  imposed  by  law. 

A  mandatory  injunction  restraining  a  railroad  company  from  refusing  equal 
facilities  to  a  connecting  line,  in  violation  of  section  8  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  is  binding  upon  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  respondent  having  proper 
notice  thereof  wnether  they  are  made  i)arties  or  not. 

A  court  of  equity  has  power  to  contrive  new  remedies  and  issue  unprecedented 
orders  to  enforce  rights  secured  by  Federal  legislation  provided  no  ille^l  burdens 
are  imposed  thereby.  (Toledo,  A.  A.  &  N.  M.  By.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  Ck).  et  al. 
(March  25, 1898),  54th  Fed.  Rep.,  746.) 

Circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  of  a  bill  in  equity  to 
restrain  violation  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  to  the  irreparable  injury  of  com- 
plainant, because  of  the  subject-matter,  and  without  regard  to  the  citizenship  of 
the  party. 

A  combination  to  induce  and  procure  the  officers  of  a  common  carrier  corpora- 
tion subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  its  locomotive 
engineers,  to  refuse  to  receive,  handle  and  haul  interstate  freight  from  another 
like  common  carrier  in  order  to  injure  the  latter,  is  a  combination  or  conspiracy 
to  commit  the  misdemeanor  described  by  section  10  of  the  interstate-commerce 
act,  and,  if  any  person  engaged  in  it  does  an  act  in  furtherance  thereof,  all  com- 
bining for  the  purpose  are  guilty  of  criminal  conspiracy,  as  denounced  by  section 
5440,  Revised  Statutes. 

If  the  common  carrier  company  agrainBt  whom  such  a  conspiracy  is  directed  is 
injured  bv  acts  done  in  furtherance  of  it,  it  has  a  cause  of  action  for  its  loss 
against  all  those  engaged  in  the  conspiracy. 

The  employees,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company,  may  obey  this 
mandatory  injunction,  but  may,  without  contempt  of  court,  avoid  or  evade  obe- 
dience thereto  by  ceasing  to  be  such  employees;  otherwise  the  injunction  would, 
in  effect,  be  an  order  compelling  the  employer  to  continue  the  relation  of  servant 
to  the  complainant — a  kind  of  order  never  yet  issued  by  a  court  of  equity. 

A  preliminary  injunction  may  issue  against  the  chief  member  of  such  a  con- 
spiracy as  that  above  described  to  restrain  him  from  giving  the  order  and  signal 
which  will  result  and  is  intended  to  result  in  the  unlawfuland  irreparable  inju- 
ries to  the  complainant.  Where  such  chief  member  has  already  issued  such  an 
unlawful,  wilful,  and  criminal  order,  the  injurious  effect  of  which  will  be  con- 
tinuing, the  court  may  by  mandatory  injunction  compel  him  to  rescind  the  same, 
especially  when  the  necessarjr  effect  of  the  order  or  signal  is  to  induce  and  pro- 
cure flagrant  violations  of  an  injunction  previously  issued  by  this  court.  (Toledo, 
A.  A.  and  N.  M.  Railway  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania  Co.  et  al.  (April  8, 1893),  54th  Fed. 
Rep.,  730.) 

It  would  be  an  invasion  of  one's  natural  liberty  to  compel  him  to  work  for,  or 
to  remain  in  the  personal  service  of,  another.  One  who  is  placed  under  sucn 
restraint  is  in  a  condition  of  involuntary  servitude,  a  condition  which  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land  declares  shall  not  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  .. 

The  fact  that  employees  of  railroads  may  quit  under  circumstances  that  ^J}** 
show  bad  faith  on  their  part,  or  a  reckless  disregard  of  their  contract,  or  ofj^^ 
convenience  and  interests  of  both  employer  and  the  public,  does  not  justify  • 
departure  from  the  general  rule  that  equity  will  not  compel  the  actual,  affinnar 
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tive  performance  of  merely  personal  seryices,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  require 
employees,  affainst  their  will,  to  remain  in  the  personal  service  of  their  employer. 

These  employees  having  taken  service  first  with  the  companv,  and  afterwards 
-with  the  receivers,  under  a  general  contract  of  employment  wmch  did  not  limit 
the  exercise  of  the  right  to  quit  the  service,  their  peaceable  cooperation,  as  the 
result  of  friendlv  argument,  persuasion,  or  conference  among  themselves,  in 
asserting  the  right  or  each  and  all  to  refuse  further  service  under  a  schedule 
of  reduced  wages,  would  not  have  been  illegal  or  criminal,  although  thejr  may 
have  so  acted  in  the  firm  belief  and  expectation  that  a  simultaneous  quitting 
-without  notice  would  temporarily  inconvenience  the  receivers  and  the  public. 
If  in  good  faith,  and  peaceably,  they  exercise  their  right  of  quitting  the  service, 
intending  thereby  only  to  better  their  condition  bv  securing  such  wages  as  they 
deem  just,  but  not  to  injure  or  interfere  with  the  free  action  of  others,  they  can 
not  be  legally  charged  with  any  loss  to  the  trust  property  resulting  from  their 
ceesation  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  receivers  to  accede  to  the 
terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  remain  in  the  service.  Such  a  loss,  under 
the  circumstances  stated,  would  be  incidental  to  the  situation,  and  could  not  be 
attributed  to  employees  exercising  their  lawful  rights  in  orderly  ways,  or  to  the 
receivers  when,  in  good  faith  and  in  fidelity  to  their  trust,  they  declare  a  reduction 
of  wages,  and  thereby  cause  dissatisfaction  among  employees,  and  their  with- 
drawal from  service. 

According  to  the  principles  of  the  comqion  law,  a  conspiracy  upon  the  part  of 
two  or  more  persons,  witn  the  intent,  by  their  own  combined  power,  to  wrong 
others  or  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  public,  is  in  itself  illegal,  although  noth- 
ing be  actually  done  in  execution  of  sucn  conspiracy.  This  is  fundamental  in  our 
jnrisprudence.  So,  a  combination  or  conspiracy  to  procure  an  employee  or  body 
of  employees  to  quit  service  in  violation  of  the  contract  of  service  would  be 
unlawful,  and  in  a  proper  case  might  be  enjoined  if  the  injury  threatened  would 
be  irremediable  at  law. 

It  seems  entirely  clear,  upon  authority,  that  any  combination  or  conspiracy 
upon  the  part  of  these  employees  would  be  illegal  which  has  for  its  object  to  crip- 
ple the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver,  and  to  embarrass  the  operation  of 
the  railroads  under  their  management,  either  by  disabling  or  rendering  unfit  for 
use  engines,  cars,  or  other  property  in  their  hands,  or  by  interfering  with  their  pos- 
session, or  by  actually  obstructing  their  control  and  management  of  the  property, 
or  by  using  force,  intimidation,  threats,  or  other  wrongful  methods  against  the 
receivers  or  their  agents,  or  against  employees  remaining  in  their  service,  or  by 
using  like  methods  to  cause  employees  to  quit,  or  prevent  or  deter  others  from 
entering  the  service  in  place  of  those  leaving  it. 

(In  the  opinion  circumstances  are  described  under  which  courts  of  equity  will 
interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  strikes,  or  what  is  termed  illegal  interference 
with  property.)     (Arthur  et  al.  v.  Oakes  et  al.  (Oct.  1, 1894),  68d  Fed.  Rep.,  310.) 

In  re  Debs  et  al.  was  a  habeas  corpus  proceedings  to  procure  the  discharge  of 
the  defendant  who  had  been  committed  to  jail  for  contempt  of  court. 

The  defendants  were  charged  with  ordering  members  of  their  organization  and 
others  to  refuse  handling  Pullman  cars,  as  there  was  a  strike  and  lockout  at  the 
Pullman  works.  They  were  enjoined  from  in  any  way  inteifering  with  the 
employees  working  on  roads  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  some  of  which  roads 
were  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  particularly  on  account  of  these  roads  having 
contracts  with  the  United  States  to  carryits  mail. 

In  the  opinion  it  was  held  that  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  remove 
obstructions  on  both  natural  and  artificial  highways  over  which  it  was  necessary 
for  it  to  cany  its  mails,  and  also  that  owing  to  great  public  inconvenience  and 
injury  it  had  a  right  to  supervise  interstate  commerce,  and  that  after  an 
injunction  was  issued  to  prevent  the  defendants  from  interfering  with  the 
operation  of  roads  in  the  nands  of  the  receiver,  or  other  roads  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  the  carrying  of  United  States  mail,  if  violated,  the 
defendants  might  be  punished  for  contempt.  In  all  such  cases  the  Federal  courts 
had  power  to  enjoin  all  {arsons  from  any  interference  with  the  dischiu*ge  of  the 
duties  before  mentioned;  and  whether  or  not  any  person  was  actually  served  with 
such  injunction  if  he  had  notice  of  it  in  any  manner,  it  was  binding  upon  him. 
(The  above  fairly  states  the  substance  of  the  opinion. )  (In  re  Debs  et  al.  (May  27, 
1895),  158  U.S.,  504.) 

In  an  order  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins  in  1894  the  court  went  so  far  as  to  enjoin 
employees  from  quitting  or  leavinfi[  the  service  of  the  receivers,  either  collectively 
or  individually.    A  part  of  the  order  is  as  follows: 

And  from  combimng  and  conspiring  to  quit,  with  or  without  notice,  the  service 
of  said  receivers,  with  the  object  and  intent  of  crippling  the  property  in  their 
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It  was  held  that  a  section  foreman,  injured  through  the  misconduct  of  a  coDr 
ductor  of  a  train  upon  which  the  former  was  riding,  in  hurriedlv  directing  him 
and  his  men  to  get  on  the  train,  so  as  to  get  the  train  out  of  the  reach  of  an 
approaching  one,  was  the  fellow-servant  of  such  conductor.  The  reason  given 
was  that  the  section  foreman  had  no  duties  to  perform  on  the  train,  and  was  not, 
as  to  his  duties,  subject  to  the  control  or  directions  of  the  conductor,  and  there- 
fore was  entitled  to  recover.    (McGill  v.  Southern  Pac.  B.  Ck).,  83  Pac.,  821.) 

However,  in  another  case,  where  a  conductor  and  foreman  of  a  section  crew 
were  engaged  in  clearing  the  track  of  a  wreck  on  a  section  of  the  road  xmder  the 
latter's  charge,  they  bemg  under  control  of  a  sux>erior,  and  the  foreman  was 
injured  while  riding  on  a  train  in  charge  of  such  conductor  from  the  place  of 
work,  it  was  held  that  they  were  fellow-servants.  (Southern  Pac.  Ck>.  v.  jicGill, 
44  Pac,  802.) 

ARKANSAS. 

It  was  held  where  work  was  such  as  required  a  skillful  or  careful  supervision, 
and  where  such  supervision  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  laborers  engaged 
upon  the  work,  it  is  the  master's  dutv  to  bestow  and,  if  he  appoints  an  agent  to 

rrform  that  duty,  he  is  responsible  for  his  negligence.  (Bloyd  v,  St.  Louis  and 
F.R.Co.,22S.W.,1089.) 

A  train  disx)atcher  who  controls  the  movement  of  trains  represents  the  com- 
pany and  is  not  a  fellow-servant  of  an  engmeer  injured  in  a  collision  resulting 
from  his  negligence.    (Little  Rock  and  M.  K.  Co.  v.  Barry,  23  S.  W. ,  1097. ) 

Also,  one  wno  has  the  nower  to  employ  and  discharge  laborers  is  the  vice- 
principal,  as  regards  the  duties  to  warn  such  laborers  of  special  risks  in  their 
employnaent.    (Fort  Smith  Oil  CJo.  v.  Slover ,  24  S.  W. ,  106. ) 

(In  this  State  it  has  been  held  that  a  brakeman  and  car  repairer,  a  yard  master 
and  car  inspector,  a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  bridge  carpenters,  and  one  of  the 
workmen,  were  fellow-servants.  Oeneral  doctrine  as  to  assumption  of  risks 
prevails.) 

CALIFORiaA. 

Whether  the  negligent  act  of  a  section  foreman  of  a  railroad  company,  by 
which  an  accident  is  caused  to  a  section  hand,  is  a  x>ersonal  duty  which  the  oom- 
X)any  owes  to  the  section  hand  as  its  employee,  or  whether  tne  accident  is  in 
consequence  of  the  negligence  of  another  person  employed  by  the  same  employer, 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1070  of  the  dvil  code,  must  be  determined,  not 
from  the  grade  or  rank  of  section  foremen,  but  from  the  character  of  the  act 
causing  the  injury. 

If  the  act  is  one  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  company  to  perform  toward  the 
section  hand,  the  section  foreman,  in  performance  of  such  duty,  acts  as  the  agent 
of  such  company,  for  which  the  employer  is  responsible;  but  if  it  is  not  one  of 
the  duties  of  the  company  (like  in  common  worn  that  any  workman  would  be 
expected  to  do),  the  foreman  and  section  hand  are  fellow-servants,  and  the  fore- 
man is  alone  responsible  for  an  accident  to  a  section  hand  resulting  therefrom. 

The  law  recognizes  no  distinction  growing  out  of  the  grades  of  emplo;pient  of 
the  respective  employees.  *  *  *  The  duties  which  a  railroad  corporation  owes 
its  servants,  and  which  it  is  required  to  perform,  are  to  furnish  suitable  machinery 
and  appliances  by  which  the  service  is  to  be  performed,  and  to  keep  them  in  repair 
and  order;  to  exercise  ordinary  care  in  the  selection  and  retention  of  sufficient, 
competent  servants  to  properly  conduct  the  business  in  which  the  servants  are 
employed,  and  to  make  such  provisions  for  the  safety  of  employees  as  will  reason- 
ably protect  them  against  the  dangers  incident  to  their  employment. 

The  performance  of  this  duty  can  not  be  shifted  by  it  to  a  servant  so  as  to  avoid 
responsibility  for  injuries  caused  to  another  servant  by  its  omission;  but  where 
a  section  for<^man  left  a  switch  open  and  a  section  hand  was  injured,  it  was  held 
that  a  foreman  and  section  hand  were  fellow-servants.  (Davis  v.  Southern  Pac. 
B.  Co.,98Cal.,19.) 

In  this  State  an  employee  was  allowed  to  recover  damages  on  account  of  luroper 
machinery  not  having  been  selected;  also  on  account  of  tlie  improper  construction 
of  a  roadbed;  also  where  a  boy  was  injured  on  account  of  a  defective  platform 
while  he  was  endeavoring  to  adjust  a  belt. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  train  dispatcher  and  a  material  man  on  a  road,  were  not 
fellow-servants;  also  where  a  foreman  of  a  gang  of  men  to  whom  the  stevedore 
delegated  the  entire  management  of  the  work  of  unloading  a  vessel  with  full  dis- 
cretion to  control  and  supervise  it  was  not  a  fellow-servant  with  his  subordinates; 
and  also  it  was  held  that  a  hod  carrier  injured  by  the  unsafe  manner  in  whicha 
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scaffold  was  constmcted  was  not  a  f ellow-seryant  with  the  carpenter.  However, 
a  brakeman  and  condnctor  on  a.  railroad  train  are  held  to  be  fellowHservants,  and 
the  foreman  of  a  mine  and  the  miner  employed  to  work  nnder  his  directions  are 
f eUow-servants.  An  engineer  and  conductor  npon  a  railroad  train  are  likewise 
held  to  be  feUow-eervantis.  Likewise  a  foreman  and  engineer  of  a  ferryboat  are 
held  to  De  fellow-servants.  Nor  is  tiie  employer  liable  for  any  injury  to  one  fellow- 
servant  by  another  while  engaged  in  themaster^s  work. 

COLORADO. 

After  referring  to  the  rules  established  in  several  of  the  States,  it  is  said:  The 
better  rule,  as  we  extract  from  the  best-reasoned  cases,  is  that  for  the  acts  of  the 
vice-princips^  done  in  the  scope  of  his  employment,  and  such  as  properly  devolve 
upon  the  nuister  in  his  general  duty  to  his  servant,  the  master  is  liable;  while  for 
afi  such  acts  as  relate  to  the  common  employment  and  are  on  a  level  with  the  acts 
of  fellow-laborers,  except  such  acts  done  by  the  vice-principal  against  the  reason- 
able objection  of  ^e  injured  servant,  the  master  is  responsible.  In  other  words,  the 
test  of  liability  is  the  character  of  the  act  rather  than  the  relative  rank  of  the 
servant     (Deep  Mining  Drainage  Co.  v.  Fitzgerald,  43  Pac. ,  210. ) 

in  this  State  where  a  superior  employee  gave  direction  to  stop  a  car,  and  the 
appliance  used  to  accomplish  such  stoppage  was  defective,  it  was  held  that 
the  superintending  employee  was  a  vice-principal  and  the  injured  one  could 
recover.  Li^evrise,  a  foreman  having  authority  to  hire  and  discharge  is  not  a 
fellow-servanj;  of  other  employees. 

A  i)er8on  employed  by  a  mine  owner  to  timber  a  drift,  so  as  to  provide  a  safe 
place  for  the  miners  running  their  shaft  in  which  to  work,  is  not  a  fellow-servant 
of  the  miners. 

A  teamster  engajred  in  hauling  coal  for  a  tramway  comx>any  is  a  fellow-servant 
with  an  employee  in  charge  of  one  of  its  boilers. 

CONNKCnCUT. 

The  rule  which  exempts  the  master  from  liability  for  negligence  of  the  fellow- 
servant  applies  not  only  in  cases  in  which  the  servant  injur^  is  engaged  in  the 
same  grade  of  emx)loyment  as  the  servant  whose  negligence  occasioned  tne  injury, 
but  uso  in  cases  in  which  the  two  servants  are  engaged  in  different  grades  of 
employment,  if  the  services  of  each  are  directed  to  the  same  general  end.  It  also 
applies  to  cases  where  the  injured  servant  is  of  a  grade  of  the  services  inferior  to 
that  of  the  servant  whose  negligence  occasioned  the  injury,  though  the  inferior 
in  grade  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  superior;  and  it  is  not  essential,  in  order 
to  exempt  the  master  from  liability,  that  the  injured  servant  at  the  time  of  receiv- 
ing the  injury  should  be  engaged  in  the  same  particular  work  as  theyservant  by 
whose  negligence  the  injury  was  occasioned.  If  both  servants  are  in  the  employ- 
ment of  vie  same  master,  work  under  the  same  control  and  in  the  same  general 
business,  and  derive  authority  and  compensation  from  the  same  common  source, 
the  master  is  not  liable,  but  this  rule  has  no  application  where  the  servant  sustains 
an  injury  through  a  master's  negligence  alone,  or  through  the  negligence  of  the 
master  combined  with  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant.  In  respect  to  appli- 
ances furnished  for  the  use  of  his  emplovees,  the  master's  duty  is  that  of  reason- 
able care  to  provide  such  as  are  suitable.  (WUson  v,  WiUimantic  Linen  Co., 
50  Conn.,  433.) 

Also  held  that  a  train  dispatcher  was  not  a  feUow-servant  with  the  engineer, 
the  engineer  being  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  dispatcher. 

DELAWABE. 

Those  who  perform  duties  personal  to  the  master  are,  in  respect  to  snch  duties, 
vice-principals.  A  general  manager  or  overseer  or  superintendent  of  machinery 
represents  the  master.    (Foster  v.  Pussey,  8  Houston,  168;  14  Atl.,  545.) 

(In  this  State  the  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail.) 

FLOBIDA. 

A  fellow-servant  is  one  engaged  with  another  under  a  common  master  and  in 
the  same  common  emplovment,  so  that  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  each 
other,  notwithstanding  they  are  subject  to  the  orders  and  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  separate  bosses  and  foremen  and  at  different  work  in  the  same  service. 
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For  illustration:  If  one  was  engaged  as  a  common  labocer  to  work  on  the  roadbed 
of  a  gravel  train,  be  would  not  be  a  fellow-servant  with  the  emoiuMr  or  conductor 
on  a  passenger  train,  but  would  be  a  fellowHservant  with  all  empl07«d  cm  the 
roadbed  or  gravel  train,  if  his  employment  was  in  a  common  work  and  broq^lii 
him  in  immediate  contact  with  them  and  risk  through  them,  although  working 
under  orders  of  a  different  boss  or  foreman  in  said  common  work.  It  was  held 
that  one  of  the  shovelers  upon  a  gravel  train  and  the  engineer  were  feUow- 
servants  in  respect  to  the  act  of  the  engineer  in  putting  the  handling  of  his  engine 
into  the  hands  of  his  fireman,  who  was  either  careless  or  unskilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  machines,  (Parrish  v.  Pensacola  and  A.  B.  Co.,  28  Fla.,  551;  9  So. 
Bep.,696.) 

This  State  at  present  has  the  following  enactment:  If  the  person  injured  is 
himself  an  employee  of  the  company,  and  the  damage  was  caused  by  another 
employee  of  the  company  and  witnout  fault  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured,  his 
employment  by  the  company  shall  be  no  bar  to  recover,  and  no  contract  which 
restricts  such  liability  shall  be  legal  or  binding.  It  was  held  that  this  act  having 
been  borrowed  from  Georgia  and  having  received  a  construction  there  in  effect 
that  the  right  of  the  employee  to  recover  depends  upon  his  being  entirely  free 
from  fault  or  negligence,  such  construction  became  a  part  of  the  law  of  Florida. 
(Duval  V,  Hunt  et  al.,  34  Fla.,  85;  15  So.  Rep.,  876.) 

(The  doctrine  is  laid  down  also  in  this  State  that  where  the  master  delegates  to 
the  servant  any  duty  which  is  personal  to  himself,  as,  for  instance,  the  providing  of 
suitable  machinery  or  inspecting  a  roadbed,  or  the  like,  the  act  of  the  servant  is 
held  to  be  that  of  the  master,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  servant  occupies 
a  high  or  low  position.) 

GEORGIA. 

This  State  abolished  the  common-law  rule  by  statute  as  far  as  it  extends  to 
master  and  servants  on  railroads.  Section  2083  of  the  code  of  1882  provides  that 
railroad  companies  are  common  carriers,  and  liable  as  such.  As  such  comiumies 
have  many  employees  who  can  not  possibly  control  those  who  should  exercise 
care  and  diligence  in  the  running  of  trains,  such  company  should  be  liable  to 
such  employees  as  to  passengers  for  injuries  received  from  the  want  of  such  care 
and  diligence.  Section  3036  of  the  code  provides  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
given  as  the  Florida  law. 

However,  in  this  State  it  was  held  that  the  statute  did  not  apply  where  a 
receiver  was  in  charge  of  the  road,  and  that  the  common-law  doctnne  prevailed. 
(Henderson  v.  Walker  et  al.,  55  Ga.,  481.) 

Under  the  statute  any  supposed  fault  of  the  employee,  however  slight,  which 
contributed  to  the  injury  for  which  he  sues,  would  defeat  his  action.  (Kennedy 
V.  Central  R.Co.,61  Ga.,590.) 

IDAHO. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail.  In  this  State  where  a 
miner  while  ascending  a  ladder  in  the  mine  was  injured  by  being  struck  with  a 
drill  which  was  being  lowered  down  the  shaft  by  a  blacksmith,  it  was  held  that 
he  could  not  recover;  that  each  employee  was  the  fellow-servant  of  the  other. 
(Snyder  v.  Viola  Mining  and  S.  Co.,  26  Pac.,  127.) 

ILLINOIS. 

Where  an  employee  is  hurt  in  an  employment  wholly  separate  and  disconnected 
from  that  of  the  servant  who  caused  the  injury,  a  recovery  may  be  had,  where 
there  is  negligence,  the  same  as  in  other  cases.  A  clerk  in  a  depot,  a  carpenter 
employed  constructing  and  repairing  cars  in  a  shop,  or  other  persons  disconnected 
with  the  management  of  trains  and  its  ofiftcers,  may  recover  where,  by  the  care- 
lessness of  those  running  trains,  he  is  injured.  The  rule  only  applies  that  a  feUow- 
servant  can  not  recover  for  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  feUow-servant  where 
they  are  engaged  in  the  same  department  of  business.  The  object  of  this  rule  is 
to  make  each  servant  vigilant  in  seeing  that  the  others  are  careful,  prudent,  and 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and  if  not,  that  it  shall  be  to  their  inter- 
est to  report  all  derenctions  that  occur.  (Pittsburg,  F.  W.  and  C.  R.  Co.  v. 
Powers,  74111.,  341.) 

Persons  may  be  lellow-servants,  although  not  strictly  in  the  same  line  of  em- 
ployment. One  person  may  be  employed  to  transact  one  department  of  busineas, 
and  another  may  be  employed  by  the  same  master  to  transact  a  different  and  dis- 
tinct branch  of  business,  but  if  their  usual  duties  bring  them  into  habitual  i 
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ciation,  so  that  they  may  exercise  a  mntxial  influence  upon  each  other  promotive 
of  proper  caution,  such  persons  might  be  regarded  as  fellow-servants.  (Boiling 
Mill  Co.  V.  Johnson,  113111.,  64;  JoUet  Steel  Co.  v.  Shields,  146  111.,  603.) 

In  this  State  it  has  been  held  that  any  duty  personal  to  the  master,  though 
delegated  to  a  servant,  the  master  would  "be  held  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  serv- 
ant; as  where  a  laborer  in  a  lumber  yard  was  injured  by  following  the  direction 
of  the  superintending  employee  in  the  yard,  he  was  permitted  to  recover.  Also 
it  has  been  held  that  an  assistant  superintendent  is  the  representative  of  the  com- 
Xiany  and  not  a  fellow-servant  of  a  conductor.  Also  where  an  employee  was 
injured  by  an  iron  girder,  the  defective  condition  of  which  was  known  to  the 
foreman,  he  was  held  not  to  be  a  fellow-servant  of  the  injured  employee.  Also 
a  pit  boss  in  a  mine  and  a  superintendent  of  a  mine  were  held  not  to  be  fellow- 
servants  with  injured  employees.  But  according  to  the  rule  stated  brakemen  on 
train  are  fellow-servants,  and  where  a  head  blacksmith  who,  while  proceeding 
with  a  number  of  other  employees  upon  a  train  to  remove  a  wreck,  was  injured 
by  the  negligence  of  the  engineer,  wno  also  acted  as  conductor,  it  was  held  that 
all  such  employees  were  fellow-servants.  (Abend  v,  T.  H.  and  I.  R.  Co.,  llim., 
202.) 

An  engineer  upon  a  switch  engine  and  a  switchman  working  with  him  are  held 
fellow-servants.  Where  a  conductor  was  killed  by  a  collision  of  two  trains,  and 
the  collision  was  brought  about  by  the  negligence  of  emplovees  on  the  other 
train,  aU  were  held  to  iS  fellow-servants,  and  no  recovery  could  be  had.  Also  an 
engineer  operating  an  engine  letting  down  a  cage  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
a  track  layer  at  the  bottom  were  held  fellow-servants.  (Niantic  Coal  and  Mining 
Co.  r.  Leonard,  126  Dl.,216.) 

Also,  locomotive  engineers  of  the  same  road  are  fellow-servants.  Switchmen 
belonging  to  different  switching  crews  are  fellow-servants.  Likewise  a  hostler 
and  his  helper  were  held  to  be  fellow-servants,  though  a  track  employee  and  loco- 
motive engmeer  were  held  not  fellow-servants.  And  where  an  engineer  was  killed 
by  the  ex^osion  of  a  boiler  he  was  held  not  a  fellow-servant  with  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  furnish  a  safe  boiler.  Also  a  railroad  laborer,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
rtnload  rails  from  cars,  was  held  not  a  fellow-servant  with  the  engineer. 

(The  rule  seems  seUled  that  the  employees,  although  working  for  the  same 
master,  if  they  are  engaged  in  different  departments  of  work,  where  their  associ- 
ation is  such  that  they  can  not  influence  tne  acts  of  emplovees  engaged  in  differ- 
ent grades  of  service,  then  they  are  to  be  considered  as  not  being  fellow-servants. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  servants  in  two  different  grades  mingle  together  in  the 
performance  of  their  respective  duties,  so  that  the  action  of  each  may  have  some 
bearing  toward  influencmg  the  acts  of  others,  then  in  such  case  they  are  fellow- 
servants.) 

INDIANA. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  That 
eveiy  railroad  or  other  corporation,  except  municixwl,  operating  in  this  State, 
shall  be  liable  for  damages  for  x>ersonal  injuries  suffered  by  any  employee  while  in 
its  service,  the  employee  so  injured  being  m  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence, 
in  the  following  cases: 

First.  Where  such  injury  is  suffered  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition 
of  ways,  works,  plant,  tools,  and  machinery  connected  with  or  in  use  in  the  busi- 
ness of  such  corporation,  when  such  defect  was  the  result  of  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  corporation,  or  some  person  intrusted  by  it  with  the  duty  of  keeping 
such  way,  works,  place^  or  machmery  in  proper  condition. 

Second.  Where  such  mjury  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  such  corporation  to  whose  order  or  direction  the  injurea  employee  at 
the  time  of  his  injury  was  bound  to  conform  and  did  conform. 

Third.  Where  sucn  injury  resulted  from  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person 
done  or  made  in  obedience  to  any  rule,  regulation,  or  by-law  of  such  corporation, 
or  in  obedience  to  the  particular  instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated  with 
the  auihority  of  the  corporation  in  that  behalf. 

Fourth.  Where  such  mjury  was  caused  by  the  ne^^ligence  of  any  person  in  the 
service  of  such  corporation  who  has  charge  of  any  signal,  telegraph  office,  switch 
yard,  shops,  roundhouse,  locomotive  engine,  or  ^in  ui)on  a  railway,  or  where 
snch  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  any  person,  coemployee,  or  fellow- 
servant  engac^ed  in  the  same  common  service  in  any  of  the  several  departments  of 
the  service  or  any  such  corporation,  the  said  person,  coemployee,  or  fellow-servant 
at  the  time  acting  in  the  place  and  performing  the  duty  of  the  corporation  in  that 
behalf,  and  the  i)erson  so  injured  obeying  or  conforming  to  the  order  of  some 
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snperior  at  the  time  of  such  injury  having  anthority  to  direct;  but  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  constmed  to  abridge  the  liability  of  the  corporation  under 
existing  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Neither  an  employee,  nor  his  leg^  representative,  shall  be  entitled  nnder 
this  act  to  any  right  or  compensation  or  remedy  against  the  coi-poration  in  any 
case  where  the  injury  results  from  obedience  to  an  order  which  subjects  the 
employee  to  palpable  danger,  nor  where  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  coemployee,  and  such  incompetency  was  known  to  the  employee 
injured,  or  such  injured  employee,  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  might  have 
discovered  such  incompetency,  unless  the  employee  so  injured  ^ve,  or  caused  to 
be  given,  information  thereof  to  the  corporation  or  some  sui)enor  intrusted  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  such  coemployee,  and  such  corporation  failed  or 
refused  to  discharge  such  incompetent  employee  within  a  reasonable  time,  to 
investigate  the  alleged  incompetency  of  the  coemployee  or  superior,  and  discharge 
him  if  found  incompetent. 

Sec.  8.  The  damages  recoverable  under  this  act  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  injury  sustained  unless  death  results  from  such  injury,  when  in  such  case  the 
action  shall  survive,  and  be  governed  in  all  respects  by  the  law  now  in  force  in 
respect  to  such  actions:  Provided,  That  where  any  such  person  recovers  a  judg- 
ment against  a  railroad  or  other  corporation,  and  such  corporation  takes  an  appeal, 
and  pending  such  appeal  the  injured  person  dies,  and  the  judgment  in  the  court 
below  is  thereafter  reversed,  the  right  of  action  of  such  person  shall  survive  to 
his  legal  representatives. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  any  railroad  corporation  which  owns  or  operates  a  line  extend- 
ing into  or  through  the  State  of  Indiana  and  into  or  through  another  or  other 
States,  and  a  person  in  the  employ  of  such  corporation,  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
shall  be  injured  as  provided  in  tnis  act,  in  any  other  State  where  such  railroad  is 
owned  or  operated,  and  a  suit  for  such  injury  shall  be  brought  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  this  State,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  such  corporation  to  plead  or 
prove  the  decisions  or  statutes  of  the  State  where  such  person  shall  have  been 
mjured  as  a  defense  to  the  action  brought  in  this  State. 

Sec.  5.  All  contracts  made  by  a  railroad  or  other  corporation  with  their 
employees,  or  rules  or  regulations  adopted  by  any  corporation,  releasing  it  or 
relieving  it  from  liability  to  any  employee  having  a  right  of  action  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  declared  null  and  void.  The  provisions  of  this 
act,  however,  shall  not  apply  to  any  injuries  sustained  before  it  takes  effect,  nor 
shall  it  affect  in  any  manner  any  suit  or  legal  proceedings  pending  at  the  time  it 
takes  effect. 

IOWA. 

The  code,  section  1307  provides: 

**Every  corporation  operating  a  railway  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sus- 
tained by  any  person,  including  employees  of  such  corporation,  in  consecnience 
of  the  neglect  of  agents  or  by  the  mismanagement  by  engineers  or  other  employees 
of  the  corporation,  and  in  consequence  of  tne  willful  wrongs,  whether  of  commis- 
sion or  omission,  of  such  agents,  engineers,  or  other  employees,  when  such  wrongs 
are  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  use  and  operation  of  any  railroad  on  or 
about  which  they  shall  be  employed,  and  no  contract  which  restricts  such  liabil- 
ity shall  be  legal  or  binding." 

Under  the  law  a  receiver  was  held  liable  the  same  as  if  the  corporation  were 
managing  the  road.  However,  one  must  be  doin^  somethinff  tending  toward  the 
operation  and  management  of  the  road  to  be  within  the  benefit  of  the  provision  of 
the  act,  for  it  was  held  that  a  laborer  in  a  machine  shop  of  a  railway  company 
who  was  injured  by  a  locomotive  driving  wheel  which  the  plaintiff  and  other 
employees  were  moving  was  not  within  the  benefits  of  the  act,  and  that  he  was 
in  no  manner  connected  with  the  management  of  the  railroad.  (Potter  v,  O.  B>  I* 
and  P.  R.  Co. ,  46,  Iowa,  400. ) 

Also  a  8weei)er  in  the  roundhouse  was  not  within  the  act,  nor  was  an  injured 
wiper  within  the  act.  Likewise  a  coal  shoveler ,  a  member  of  a  construction  gaiig» 
one  engaged  in  elevating  coal  to  the  tender  of  engines,  were  all  hdd  not  to  com© 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 

KANSAS. 

The  Iowa  statute  just  given  was  adopted  by  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  courts 
of  Kansas  have  more  liberally  construed  the  law  in  favor  of  the  employees  than 
has  the  Iowa  courts,  and  the  statute  was  held  to  apply  where  one  employee  was 
injured  by  the  negligence  of  another  w^hile  both  were  engaged  in  the  roundhouse 
in  putting  an  engine  in  condition  for  immediate  use.  (C.  R.  I.  and  P.  R.  Co.  v. 
Stahley,  62Fed.,363). 
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KSMTUCKT. 

The  role  that  where  one  or  two  fellow  servants  is  injured  by  the  negligence  of 
the  other,  the  common  laborer  is  not  liable  therefor,  does  not  apply  in  a  case  of 
willfnl  neglect  if  the  two  servants  are  not  coeqnals.  An  engineer  and  a  brakeman 
on  the  same  train  are  not  coeqnals,  and  the  company  is  liable  for  the  death  of  the 
latter  caused  by  the  willful  neglect  of  the  former.  (Lonisville  and  N.  B.  Go.  v. 
Brooks,  83  Ey.,  129.) 

Though  wnen  one  coequal  injures  another  the  injured  employee  cannot  recover. 
•(Louisville,  G.  and  L.  B.  Go.  v.  Gavens,  9  Bush.,  559.) 

Employees  of  one  train  with  reference  to  those  controlling  another  are  regarded 
as  agents  of  the  company,  and  are  not  fellow  servants.  (Louisville,  G.  and  L.  B. 
Go.  V.  Gavens,  9  Bush.,  559.) 

Where  a  car  repairer  went  under  a  car  to  rex>air  it  at  the  direction  of  the  con- 
ductor the  company  was  held  liable,  and  where  an  engineer  of  a  train  was  injured 
in  a  collision  with  a  freight  train,  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  train  di^tcher, 
it  was  held  that  the  compajxy  was  liable.  Also  that  a  railroad  vard  switchman 
and  a  locomotive  engineer  were  not  f  ellownaervants.  (Louisville  and  N.  B.  Ck>. 
17.  Sheets,  13  S.  W.,  2i8.) 

LOUISIANA. 

In  this  State,  while  the  Boman  law  instead  of  the  common  law  was  adopted 
and  prevails,  yet  from  all  of  the  decisions  it  would  appear  that  the  common^w 
doctrine  and  the  decisions  of  other  States  under  it  are  followed  in  this  State  with 
Teepect  to  the  liability  of  railroad  comi)anies  to  their  employees.  And  the  doc- 
trine of  fellow-servants  which  exists  in  the  common-law  States  seems  to  be 
adopted  by  this  State. 

MAINE. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  be  in  full  force  and  closely  adhered  to 
respecting  the  liability  of  masters  to  their  servants,  and  also  the  doctrine  of 
fellow-servants  as  explained  under  the  decisions  of  the  various  common-law 
States  is  given  full  effect  in  this  State. 

MABTLAND. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  be  in  full  force  in  this  State  respecting  the 
relation  of  employer  and  employee,  and  it  was  held  that  a  train  dispatcher, 
employed  by  the  division  superintendent,  though  he  has  power  to  employ  and 
dischiu^  brakemen  and  firemen  and  has  general  charge  of  the  movements  of 
trains,  is  a  fellow-servant  of  an  engineer,  who  is  also  subject  to  the  directions  of 
the  division  superintendent.  (Norfolk  and  W.  B.  Go.  v.  Hoover,  79  Md.,  263;  29 
Atl.,  994.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  common-law  doctrine  governs  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee  in 
this  State. 

MICHIGAN. 

In  this  State  the  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails,  but  courts  have  con- 
strued the  doctrine  of  fellow-servant  very  liberally  in  favor  of  the  employee,  more 
BO  than  some  of  the  other  States,  and  it  has  been  held  where  the  train  dispatcher 
of  the  railroad  company  who  has  absolute  control  over  the  moving  of  its  train, 
and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  directing  its  movements,  is  not  a  fellow-servant 
of  the  employees  in  charge  of  the  trains,  who  are  bound  to  obey  his  directions. 
(Hunn  V,  Michigan  Gent.  B.  Go.,  78  Mich.,  513;  44  N.  W.,  503.) 

Likewise,  section  men  and  operatives  of  trains  are  not  fellow-servants.  An 
aaslBtant  roadmaster  was  held  not  a  fellow-servant  with  an  employee  on  a  train. 
A  fireman  and  engineer,  however,  were  held  to  be  feUow-servants.  (Henry  v. 
Lake  Shore  M.  S.  B.  Go.,  49  Mich.,  495.) 

An  engineer  of  one  train  and  a  conductor  of  another  were  held  fellow-servants. 
Also  a  conductor  directing  the  unloading  of  a  freight  car  is  a  fellow-servant  of 
the  brakeman  doing  the  work. 

655a 6 
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MINNBBOTA. 

Chapter  13,  laws  of  1887,  provides  that  eyery  railroad  company  owning  or  operat- 
ing a  railroad  in  this  State  shall  he  liahle  for  all  damages  sustained  hy  any  agent 
or  servant  thereof  hy  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  other  agent  or  servant 
thereof,  without  contrihntory  negligence  on  his  part,  when  sustained  in  this 
State,  and  no  contract,  rule,  or  r^r^ation  between  such  corporation  and  any 
agent  or  servant  shall  impair  or  dmiinish  sach  liability,  provided,  that  nothing 
in  this  act  shiJl  bp  so  construed  to  render  any  railroad  company  liable  for  damage 
sustained  by  any  employee,  agent,  or  servant  while  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  anv  road  or  any  part  thereof  not  open  to  public  travel  or  use.  This  statute, 
like  the  Iowa  statute,  applies  only  to  those  actually  engaged  in  the  moving  of 
trains.  With  reference  to  other  employees  and  their  employer  the  conunon  law 
doctrine  prevails. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Every  employee  of  a  railroad  corporation  shall  have  the  same  right  and  reme- 
dies for  an  mjury  suffered  by  him  from  the  act  or  omission  of  the  corporation  or 
its  employees  as  are  allowed  by  law  to  other  persons  not  employees,  where  the 
injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  sui>erior,  agent,  or  ofacer,  or  of  a  person 
having  the  right  to  control  or  direct  the  service  of  the  party  injured,  and  also 
when  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  engaged  in  another 
department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured,  or  of  a  fellow-servant  on 
another  train  of  cars,  or  one  engaged  about  a  different  piece  of  work. 

The  constitution  of  1890,  section  198,  provides  that  every  employee  of  a  railroad 
corporation  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  for  any  injury  suffered  by 
him  from  the  acts  or  omission  of  said  corx>oration,  or  its  employees,  as  are  allowed 
by  law  to  other  persons  not  employees  where  the  injury  results  from  the  negli- 
gence of  a  superior,  agent,  officer,  or  of  a  person  having  the  right  to  control  or 
direct  the  service  of  the  party  injured.  Under  these  laws  it  was  held  that  a  fire- 
man of  an  engine  and  a  telegraph  operator  were  engaged  in  different  departments 
or  by  different  pieces  of  work,  witnin  the  meaning  of  the  law.  (111.  Cent.  B.  Co. 
V,  Hunter  et  al.,  12  So., 482.) 

MISSOURI. 

In  this  State  the  common  law  doctrine  governing  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employee  prevails.  With  respect  to  employees  in  different  grades  of  employment 
the  courts  have  construed  the  law  somewhat  favorably  toward  the  employee;  as, 
where  a  switchman  was  under  the  orders  of  a  yard  master,  it  was  held  that  he 
was  not  a  fellow  servant  of  the  latter.    (Taylor  v.  Mo.  Pac.  Ry .  Co. ,  16  S.  W. ,  206. ) 

A  railroad  track  layer  and  locomotive  engineer  were  held  not  fellow-servants; 
nor  a  train  dispatcher  with  the  employees  moving  the  train. 

MONTANA. 

Section  697,  statute  of  1888,  provides  that  in  every  case  the  liability  of  the  corpo- 
ration to  the  servant  or  employee  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  superior  shall  be 
the  same  in  case  of  injury  sustained  by  the  default  or  wrongful  acts  of  his  supe- 
rior, or  to  an  employee  not  appointed  or  controlled  by  him,  as  if  such  servant  or 
employee  were  a  x>assenger. 

Under  such  section  it  was  held  that  a  conductor  was  a  vice-principal  as  to  a 
fireman,  and  that  a  conductor  and  engineer  of  a  train  are  the  superior  of  brake- 
men  on  the  same  train  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  (Crysswell  v,  Mont. 
Cent.  R.  Co.,  42  Pac.,  767.) 

NEBRASKA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State,  but  the  courts 
seemingly  have  construed  the  law  most  favorably  to  the  employee,  and  wherever 
any  person  was  acting  in  an  authoritative  position  over  the  employee  the  courts 
have  held  him  to  be  a  vice-principal,  as  a  conductor  of  a  gravel  train  on  a  rail- 
road with  a  gang  of  men  under  his  control  was  held  to  be,  as  to  such  men,  a 
vice-principal,  and  also  a  vice-principal  as  to  the  subboss  tmder  his  control.  (Bur- 
lington and  M.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Crockett,  26  N.  W.,  921.) 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRB. 

In  New  Hampehire  the  common-law  doctrine  appears  to  preyail  respecting  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  fellow- 
seirant,  although  apparently  the  decisions  of  the  conrt  in  deciding  a  question  as 
to  who  are  f ellow-seirants  do  not  draw  the  lines  very  strictly  against  tne  injured 
employee. 

NEW  JBItSEY. 

The  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State.  However,  it  has  been  said: 
''  It  is  a  matter  of  judicial  disagreement  whether  the  master  can  discharge  the 
duty  of  examining  and  ascertainmg  whether  appliances  have  become  unfit  or 
unsafe  from  wear  and  tear  or  otherwise,  and  the  similar  duty  of  keeping  tools  and 
appliances  in  rex>air,  by  selecting  and  employing  competent  persons  to  make  inspec- 
tions and  repairs.  In  our  courto  it  is  held  that  the  master*s  duty  may  be  thus 
discharged. '^  (Essex  Electric  Co.  v.  Eelley,  29  Atl.,  4)27.) 
In  this  State  the  law  is  construed  very  strongly  against  the  injured  servant. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Section  2908-2810  (1885),  Compiled  Laws,  provides  in  substance  that  where  any 
I)er8on  comes  to  his  or  her  death  by  reason  of  the  negligence  or  carelessness  or 
criminal  action  of  an  agent,  officer,  or  employee  of  a  railroad  company  his  or  her 
representative  maj  recover  of  the  company  $5 ,000.  But  the  courts  have  construed 
this  section  as  giving  only  a  right  of  action  to  the  personal  representatives  or  heirs 
of  the  decedent,  and  have  held  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  do  away  with  the  com- 
mon doctrine  as  between  the  master  and  servant. 

NEW  TOEK. 

In  this  State  the  common-law  doctrine  prevails.  And  it  was  held  that  an  engi- 
neer of  a  gravel  train  and  a  laborer  were  fellow-servants.  (Russel  r.  Hudson  B. 
K.  Co.,17N.Y.,134.) 

Though  it  was  held  that  the  failure  of  a  conductor  of  a  freight  train  to  employ 
or  secure  a  brakeman  in  a  case  where  one  employee  failed  to  appear,  and  in  start- 
ing the  train  with  insufficient  force,  as  a  result  of  which  neghgence  a  brakeman 
vras  killed,  was  held  not  the  neglect  of  the  fellow-servant,  the  court  holding;  that 
the  conductor  represented  the  company  in  the  duty  which  he  was  i>erforming  or 
failed  to  perform.    (Flike  v.  Boston  and  Albanv  By.,  58  N.  Y.,  549.) 

In  geninX  the  scope  of  decisions  are  most  unfavorable  to  the  injured  employee. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State. 

omo. 

Ohio,  in  1890,  enacted  a  law  which,  without  setting  it  out  verbatim,  the  title 
will  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  scope :  **  For  the  protection  and  relief  of  railroad 
employees;  forbidding  certain  rules,  regulations,  contracts  and  agpreements,  and 
declarmg  them  unlawful;  declaring  it  unlawful  to  use  cars  or  locomotives  which 
are  defective,  or  defective  machinery  or  attachments  thereto  belonsin^,  and 
declaring  such  cori)oration  liable  in  certain  cases  for  injury  received  by  its  ser- 
vants and  employees  on  account  of  carelessness  or  negligence  of  f eUow-servants 
or  employees." 

Under  the  law,  it  was  held  that  an  engineer  in  charge  of  a  locomotive,  who  has 
authority  to  direct  and  control  a  fireman  on  such  locomotive,  is  a  superior  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.     (Bailroad  Co.  v.  Mar^at,  51  Ohio  St.,  180.) 

The  law  m^es  tiie  company  re6x>oiisible  for  any  injury  to  a  servant  that  results 
from  any  other  employee  who  has  the  control,  direction,  or  sux)erintendence  of  or 
over  the  injured  employee. 

OREGON. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State. 
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PBNNBTLVANIA. 

The  general  oommon-law  doctrine  prevaUs  in  this  State.  But  it  has  been  held 
that  a  boiler  maker  in  the  machine  shop  of  a  railroad  company  is  not  snch  a 
coemployee  of  an  en^neer  on  a  locomotiye  as  will  relieye  the  oomiMUiy  from  his 
negligence  in  repairmg  a  boiler.  (Penn.  and  N.  T.  C.  and  B.  Go.  v.  Mason,  100 
Pa.  St.,  289.) 

Also  a  train  dispatcher  who  has  power  to  move  trains  and  make  new  schedules 
is  not  a  coemployee  with  the  train  men.    (Lewis  et  al.  v,  Seifert,  116  Pa.  St. ,  028.) 

RHODE  ISI^AND. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  general  common-law  doctrine  appears  to  prevail  in  tills  State.  The  deci- 
sions are  not  altogether  in  harmony,  some  construing  the  law  most  in  favor  of 
the  master  and  others  seemingly  in  favor  of  the  employee;  as,  for  instance,  where 
it  was  the  duty  of  a  certain  employee  to  keep  machines  in  rei>air,  and  a  shuttle 
was  thrown  from  a  machine  which  was  defectively  repaired  and  injured  another 
employee,  it  was  held  that  the  injured  employee  could  not  recover.  (Gunter  v, 
Graniteville  Mfg.  Co. ,  15  S.  C,  44S. ) 

However,  a  locomotive  engineer  and  track  laborer  were  held  not  fellow-servants. 
(Calvo  V.  Charlotte  C.  and  A.  R.  Co.,  28  S.  C.  526.) 

Also  a  conductor  of  a  train  was  held  to  be  the  representative  of  the  company 
and  not  a  fellow-servant  with  other  employees  operating  the  same  train  under  his 
orders.    (Boatwright  v.  North  Eastern  K.  Co. ,  25  S.  C. ,  128. ) 

Though  it  was  held  where  a  fireman  was  injured  on  account  of  the  negligence 
of  a  conductor  leaving  cars  on  a  track  over  which  the  fireman  must  i)ass  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  was  a  fellow-servant  of  such  fireman.  (Coleman  v,  WiT- 
mington  C. and  A.  B.  Co., 25  S.  C,  446.) 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  ^tate. 

TENNESSEE. 

In  this  State  the  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail,  but  the  decisions  are 
somewhat  conflicting. 

An  engineer  in  charge  of  a  train  was  held  to  be  not  a  fellow-servant  of  a  brake- 
man  on  the  same  train  acting  under  his  orders.  (East  Tenn.,  etc.,  v,  Collins,  1 
Pickle,  227.) 

Also  a  conductor  was  held  to  be  a  vice-principal  as  to  other  trainmen.  (HI. 
Central  By.  Co.  v.  Spence, 98  Tenn.,  178.) 

It  was  held  that  the  engineer  and  hands  employed  on  a  locomotive  are  f eUow- 
servants.    (Nashville  and  Chattanooga  B.  Co.  v.  Elliott,  1  Cold,  611.) 

TEXAS. 

Chapter  01,  laws  of  1898,  is  intended  to  modify  the  common  law,  the  title  of 
which  is  "An  act  to  define  who  are  fellow-servants  and  who  are  not  fellow- 
servants,  and  to  prohibit  contracts  between  employer  and  employees  based  upon 
the  contingency  of  the  injury  or  death  of  the  employee,  limiting  the  Uabilily  of 
the  employer  for  damages.'* 

But,  notwithstanding  this  statute,  the  courts  apparently  draw  largely  on  the 
common-law  decisions  to  enable  them  to  apply  the  principles  of  law  relating  to 
master  and  servant  and  coemployees. 

UTAH. 

This  State  has  a  statute  defining  who  are  fellow-servants,  which  declares  that 
any  x)er8on  having  superintendence  or  direction  over  another  is  not  a  fellow- 
servant  with  such  employee.    In  other  respects  the  common-law  doctrine  prevails. 

VERMONT. 

The  common-law  doctrine  seems  to  prevail  in  this  State;  but  the  decisions  sxe 
somewhat  favorable  to  the  injured  employee. 
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WASHINGTON. 

The  common-law  doctrine  preyaUs  in  this  State. 

WEST  vntoiNiA. 

The  common-law  doctrine  prevails  in  this  State.  And  it  was  held  that  a  con- 
ductor on  one  train  and  a  brakeman  on  another  were  not  f  eUownaeryaiits.  (Daniel 
V.  Chesapeake  &  O.  R.  Co.,  86  W.  Va.,  S97.) 

WIBCX>NBIN. 

In  1898  the  following  law  was  enacted: 

«<  Every  railroad  or  railway  company  operating  any  raOroad  or  railway,  the 
line  of  which  shall  be,  in  whole  or  in  part,  within  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all 
damages  sustained  in  this  State  by  an  employee  of  such  company  without  con- 
tributory negligence  on  his  part. 

"  First.  Wnen  such  injury  is  caused  by  anj  defect  in  any  locomotive  engine, 
car,  rail,  track,  machinery,  or  appliance  required  by  said  company  to  be  used  by 
its  employees  in  and  about  the  Dusiness  oi  such  employment,  when  such  defect 
could  have  been  discovered  bv  such  company  by  reasonable  and  proper  care,  tests, 
or  inspections;  a  proof  of  such  defect  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  knowledge 
thereof  on  the  part  of  such  company. 

'*  Second.  Or  while  such  employee  is  engaged  in  operating,  running,  riding 
upon,  or  switching  passenger  or  freight  or  other  trains,  engines,  or  cars,  and 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  such  employee,  and  which  such 
injury  shaU  have  been  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  any  other 
employee,  officer,  or  agent  of  such  company  in  the  discharge  of,  or  for  failure  to 
discluurge,  his  duty  as  such.  No  contract,  receipt,  rule,  or  regulation  between 
any  employee  and  a  railroad  comjumy  shall  exempt  such  corporation  from  the 
full  liability  imposed  by  this  act." 

UNITED  STATES  BUPBEME  OOUBT. 

To  the  general  rule  as  stated  there  are  well-defined  exceptions,  one  of  which 
arises  from  the  obligation  of  the  master  not  to  expose  his  servants,  when  conduct- 
ing his  business,  to  perils  or  hazards  against  wnich  they  may  be  guarded  with 
proper  diligence  on  his  part,  therefore  it  has  no  application  to  the  character  and 
condition  or  the  appliances  which  are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  employees. 
Such  duty  is  personal  to  the  master  and  those  who  are  performing  duty  are 
charged  with  tne  master's  duty  though  they  are  employed  in  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent department  of  the  service.    (Hough  v.  Railway  Co. ,  100  U.  S. ,  218. ) 

As  to  fellow-servants,  this  court  has  held  that  a  gang  of  men  and  their  fore- 
man were  fellow-servants.  Likewise  that  an  engineer  and  fireman  were  fellow- 
servants.    (Baltimore  and  O.  R.  Co.  v.  Baugh,  149  XT.  S. ,  868. ) 

It  might  be  said  that  where  cases  have  come  into  the  Federal  couri»  the  com- 
mon-law doctrine  respecting  the  duties  of  master  and  servant  and  the  doctrine  of 
fellow-servant  as  known  to  the  common  law  has  generally  been  applied.  Of 
course,  where  an  injury  occurs  in  a  psjrticular  State  that  has  a  statute  the  Federal 
courts,  if  called  upon  to  administer  the  law,  as  a  general  thing  will  follow  the 
ooDStmction  placed  upon  such  statute  by  the  State  courts. 


Mr  Saboent.  I  wish  to  say  furiher  that  I  appear  here  this  morning  on  behalf 
of  the  organization  which  I  represent,  only.  The  other  gentlemen,  representing 
the  or^nizations  named  in  this  answer,  are  ready  at  any  time  to  come  oef ore  the 
commission  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  commission  may  see  fit  to  put  to 
them  relative  to  their  respective  organizations,  or  the  work  done  by  the  men  whom 
they  represent.  I  am  here  this  morning  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  com- 
mission desires  to  put  to  me,  but  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not  here  in  the 
ca^udty  of  a  representative  of  the  five  railway  orKanizations. 

Q.  ^BvMr.  Fabquhai^.)  Have  you  a  regular  scale  of  wages?— A.  Yes;  we  have 
a  published  book  of  schedules  which  shows  the  rates  paid  to  firemen  on  nearly  all 
the  railways  of  the  country.  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shows  the  wages  of  every  railway  employee  by  a  table  of  statistics,  which  the 
commission  will  find  a  very  valuable  book.  It  gives  each  railroad  and  exactly 
what  it  cost  to  operate  it,  what  it  earns,  what  its  engineers  earn,  what  ite  firemen 
earn,  what  its  firakemen  and  section  men  earn,  and  covers  the  whole  list  of 
emidoyeeB. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  much  labor  is  there  on  railroads  withoat  giying 
rest  on  Sunday?— A.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  section  of  the  country. 
Throughout  the  New  England  States  very  little  Sunday  work  is  done.  The  trains 
there  are  usually  run  on  Saturday  night,  and  the  men  are  relieved  very  early  Sun- 
day morning  and  during  the  day.  Except  some  of  the  local  trains  in  and  out  of 
the  cities,  the  train  service  is  nearly  abandoned.  That  you  will  all  understand  if 
you  will  travel  through  New  England  and  want  to  get  anywhere  on  Sunday. 
In  the  West,  however,  we  find  the  freight  service,  especiall^r  on  Sundays,  very 
active.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  snippers  to  get  their 
stock  into  the  markets  early  on  Monday  morning.  The  stock  trains  on  »Aturday 
night  start  out  and  take  advantage  of  Sunday  and  get  into  Chicago  in  order  that 
they  may  deliver  the  stock  early  on  Monday  morning.  So  that  the  railroad  men 
throughout  the  West  are  pi*etty  busily  engaged  on  Sunday.  There  are  some  trains, 
you  will  find,  that  are  a  necessity  on  Sunday.  We  have  discovered  that  it  is  not 
the  desire  of  the  railway  operators  to  run  Sunday  trains,  but  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  certain  amount  of  Sunday  business,  and  the  railroads  have  to  meet  that 
demand.  The  shippers  of  stock  want  their  stock  in  the  market  early  in  the  morn- 
ing on  Monday.  To  get  it  there  it  has  to  leave  Omaha  and  St.  Paul  and  those 
northern  i>oints  Saturday  night  to  be  delivered,  and  therefore  those  trains  have 
to  be  run.  There  has  been  a  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  abolish  Sunday  work  just  as  far  as  they  can  do  it,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  less  Sunday  work  done  to-day  than  there  was  five  or  six  years  ago.  The 
organizations  have  gone  on  record  as  agndnst  Sundav  labor.  The  men  want  Sun- 
day to  be  with  their  families;  they  think  they  should  have  it;  they  believe  when 
they  have  worked  six  days  there  should  be  a  day  for  rest,  and  that  should  be  on 
Sunday.  At  the  same  time,  they  realize  that  there  is  a  certain  demand  of  the 
public  which  the  railroad  companies  must  respond  to.  Talk  of  taking  off  Sunday 
trains  out  of  Chicago,  for  instance;  those  limited  trains  that  run  ever^  day  in  the 
year  for  the  accomodation  of  passengers!  The  public  would  rebel  against  it;  they 
must  be  run.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  transportation  on  Sunday  that 
never  can  be  overcome.  We  believe  there  should  be  and  there  is  generally  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  to  abolish  Sunday  traffic  just  as  far 
as  it  is  practicable  to  do  it. 

Q.  Are  the  employees  who  work  Sunday  given  a  day  of  rest  out  of  the  seven 
days?— A.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  rush  of  busmess  during  the  week.  If 
business  is  light  they  may  get  a  day  lay-over  during  the  week;  but  the  way  busi- 
ness is  now  on  the  railroads,  men  are  doing  9  and  10  days  a  week.  The  men  get 
a  day's  pay  for  a  certain  trip.  Every  time  they  make  that  trm  it  is  a  day.  They 
get  m  two  or  three  extra  days  a  week  by  coming  back  on  those  trips.  E^h  of 
those  trips  might  consume  from  9  to  12  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  they  get  two  or  three  hours*  sleep?— A.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  sleep  at  all. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  a  maximum  number  of  hours  fixed  beyond 
which  railroad  firemen  and  engineers,  for  instance,  shall  not  work  in  the  24? — ^A. 
W6  have  a  rule  which  is  in  force  on  many  roads,  where  a  man  shall  not  be 


'^. 


uired  to  go  out  without  6  or  8  hours'  rest,  unless  he  feels  disposed  to  go. 

>.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  not  a  matter  for  State  legislation?— A.  Yes;  I 


believe  the  State  could  resnilate  that  by  law.  At  the  same  time  take,  for  instance, 
the  State  of  New  York,  wnere  they  have  a  law  providing  so  many  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day.  I  think  you  will  find  upon  investigation  that  the  men  work  to 
exceed  that  time.    Of  course  the  company  pays  them  overtime. 

You  can  not  put  railroad  men  in  the  tran8xx)rtation  department  upon  the  same 
basis  upon  which  men  work  at  trades,  in  factories,  and  shops.  The  handling  of 
transportation  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  For  instance,  I  am  called  to^y 
to  go  out  upon  a  run.  I  am  on  duty  86  hours  before  I  am  relieved.  Certain  con- 
ditions may  arise,  as  have  this  year  to  my  knowledge — storms  and  conditions  of 
weather — whereby  the  men  are  on  duty  for  88  hours  before  they  are  relieved  from 
their  engines.  Those  are  conditions  that  can  not  be  controlled  by  any  specified 
law  or  regulation.  We  believe  that  there  is  manifest  on  the  part  of  the  railways 
a  disposition  to  be  as  fair  and  equitable  in  the  establishment  of  hours  of  labor 
for  train-service  employees  as  is  practicable  with  the  business  to  handle.  At  the 
present  time  the  railroads  are  nooded  with  business  and  the  men  are  working 
constantly,  you  misht  say,  many  of  them  under  very  severe  strain.  If  a  man  is 
not  able  to  go  out,  does  not  feel  that  he  can  go,  as  a  general  rule  he  has  no  trouble 
in  getting  excused,  if  they  have  a  man  to  place  in  his  position.  Oftentimes  trains 
are  held  while  the  men  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  rest  to  go  out  and  perform 
their  duty. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Could  that  be  obviated  by  emplo3ring  a  larger  nnmber  of 
men,  or  is  it  difficult  to  get  trained  men?^A.  No;  you  can  get  plenty  of  men.  It 
might  be  obviated  to  a  certain  extent  bv  increasing  the  number  of  employees  and 
increasing  the  machinery,  but  when  the  dull  time  comes  there  would  be  that 
army  of  idle  men.  The  men  in  the  railway  train  service  do  not  want  an  over- 
production; they  do  not  want  the  railroads  loaded  down  with  a  great  army  of 
men  in  order  that  they  mav  have  it  easy  the  whole  year  round.  They  are  willing 
to  take  it  rougher  and  work  a  little  harder  in  the  busy  season,  and  then  when  the 
dull  season  comes  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  rest  up  and  earn  fair  wages.  The 
railroad  employees  have  an  understanding  with  the  employers  that  there  shall  be 
no  more  men  emjjloyed  than  is  necessary  to  move  the  traffic  with  dispatch,  and 
during  the  busy  times  they  take  advanti^e  of  it  and  earn  big  wages,  and  when 
the  dull  season  comes,  of  course,  they  earn  an  average  wa^. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Conobr.)  Then,  employees  are  generally  satisfied  and  are  not  seek- 
ing additional  legislation  against  long  hours?— A.  The  train  service  with  which  I 
am  associated,  the  firemen,  are  not  seeking  any  legislation  to  reduce  the  hours  in 
which  they  work.  They  have  gone  on  record  as  against  Sunday  labor.  They  do 
not  want  to  do  Simday  labor  when  it  is  not  an  alraolute  necessity.  They  do  not 
want  these  railroad  corporations  to  work  Sunday  simply  to  accommodate  them- 
selves. They  are  willing  to  x>erf orm  those  duties  whicn  the  public  desire  and 
compel  them  to  perform.  The  agitation  of  the  Sunday  question  on  the  railroads 
has  reduced  the  amount  of  labor  on  Sunday  to  a  marked  de^p*ee  all  over  the 
country.  There  are  some  sections  of  the  country  where  the  trains  do  not  run  on 
Sunday;  neither  come  in  nor  go  out.  There  are  some  small  roads  which  do  not 
pretend  to  work  on  Sunday  where  a  few  years  ago  everything  ran.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  hold  trains  on  roads  and  not  send  them  out,  except  where  they 
carry  xierishable  freight,  dispatch  freight,  and  live  stock.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand that  now  live  stock  takes  precedence  over  humanity.  Passenger  trains  are 
side-tracked  for  live  stock  trains.  Live  stock  has  precedence  over  first-class  pi^en- 
ger  trains,  and  I  have  gone  out  of  Chicago  on  first-lass  passenger  trains  and  seen 
stock  trains  on  their  way  to  New  York  pass  us  and  we  had  to  give  way  to  them; 
they  had  the  preference  over  everything. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  F arquhar.  )  Do  the  through  freights  run  on  the  New  England  roads 
on  Sunday?— A.  Yes;  wnat  they  call  perishable  freights;  nearly  ail  the  local 
trains  are  tied  up  on  Sunday.  I  nave  had  some  experience  trying  to  get  out  of 
Boston  on  Sunday,  and  I  have  found  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Q.  What  are  the  relations  between  the  operators  and  your  brotherhood? — ^A .  I 
have  been  associated  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  as  its  chief 
executive  for  14  years,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  railroad  officer  with  whom 
I  could  not  do  business  and  reach  results  that  were  acceptable  to  the  organization 
which  I  represent.  I  can  only  speak  for  the  firemen.  To-day,  throughout  this 
entire  country,  we  believe — ana  we  form  that  belief  from  the  treatment  of  our  men 
and  the  readiness  with  which  committees  are  received  who  wait  u^n  the  officers — 
there  are  pleasant  relations  existing  between  the  firemen  and  their  employers. 

<^.  Is  there  at  times  a  little  friction,  over  insurance  matters  for  instance?— A. 
Friction  bretiks  out  between  the  railway  employees  and  their  operators  just  as  it 
breaks  out  in  church  societies.  Everything  can  not  be  expected  to  be  peace  and 
harmony  at  all  times.  I  speak  in  general  terms.  We  might  single  out  certain 
instances  in  which  we  have  had  contention  with  railroad  officers,  and  there  are 
on  record  a  few  instances  where  the  employees  have  withdrawn  from  the  service; 
bnt  to-day  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  locomotive  firemen  and  the  rail- 
way companies  of  this  country  is  of  a  most  agreeable  character,  and  we  feel  very 
-well  satisfied.  We  are  reaping  some  of  the  rewards  which  patience  brings,  get- 
ting a  little  better  wages  in  some  localities  since  prosperity  returned,  and  we  hope 
to  have  better  conditions.  At  the  present  time  our  men  are  earning  good  money, 
have  plenty  of  work,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  our  men.  One  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  the  relations  between  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  the 
railway  managers  or  operators  is  the  fact  that  we  are  supplying  a  great  many  of 
our  members  to-day  to  the  railway  companies  who  are  in  need  of  exx)erienced  men; 
they  telegraph  to  our  office  and  ask  us  to  supply  the  demand.  That  is  an  evidence 
of  the  feeling  that  exists  between  the  companies  and  the  organization.  If  they 
did  not  have  respect  for  us  and  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  they  woiQd  not 
ask  for  our  men  to  take  service  on  their  lines. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  usual  hours  of  labor  of  locomotive  fire- 
men?—A.  The  usual  hours  of  labor  of  locomotive  firemen  are  10;  10  hours  consti- 
tute a  day*s  work.  If  we  work  to  exceed  10  hours  we  get  a  pro  rata  wage  for  the 
extra  work.    There  are  some  places  where  they  work  11  and  some  where  they 
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work  12,  but  the  average  hours  of  labor  for  the  locomotive  firemen  are  10  hours 
or  a  run  of  100  miles.  If  we  run  100  miles  that  makes  a  day;  if  we  make  that  run 
in  2  hours  or  2i  we  get  a  full  day's  pay.  When  they  make  the  run  back  the  same 
day,  they  make  2  days  in  1.  We  have  firemen  that  make  2  days  in  1  by  having 
made  200  miles  in  10  hours. 

Q.  Does  your  organization  favor  shorter  hour8?-~A.  Yes,  and  so  far  as  possible 
we  have  established  10  hours.  It  used  to  be  12,  and  before  the  organization  came 
into  existence  there  was  no  limit  to  the  hours.  Men  used  to  work  24  hours  and 
only  get  1  day,  and  15  hours  and  get  1  day;  but  when  the  organization  came  int^) 
existence  it  began  to  establish  a  maximum  day  and  we  have  oeen  very  successful 
in  establishing  the  10-hour  rule. 

Q.  Do  your  sympathy  and  support  go  out  to  all  organizations  that  are  struggling 
for  a  shorter  work  day? — A.  Yes,  and  our  organization  is  on  record  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  the  8-hour  rule  for  all  employees.  At  the  same  time  we 
question  whether  we  woiQd  be  able  to  introduce  that  successfully  on  railroads  in 
tne  transportation  department;  but  in  the  shops  and  on  the  sections,  and  wher- 
ever the  men  could  work  on  an  8-hour  basis,  we  want  it  done  and  we  have  advo- 
cated it.  I  tried  to  introduce  the  8-hour  rule  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  felt  very  much 
encourap^ed  from  the  conversation  I  had  with  the  officers  of  a  company  in  regard 
to  workmg  the  switching  crews  on  the  8-hour  basis.  Possibly,  after  a  while  that 
may  come  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Do  monthly  i>ayments  to  railway  employees  operate 
as  an  incentive  to  exacting  longer  hours  and  greater  number  of  days  in  the  month 
from  the  employee  than  would  be  exacted  if  the  same  employee  were  paid  by  the 
day? — A.  Yes;  unless  there  is  a  rule  specifying  what  their  hours  should  be. 

Q.  Does  such  a  rule  exist? — ^A.  We  have  men  employed  as  hostlers  at  $90  per 
month.  Their  work  is  specified  so  that  12  hours  constitute  a  day.  And  there  are 
night  men  and  day  men;  that  fills  in  the  24  hours.  There  is  a  rule  that  they  shall 
not  work  to  exceed  12  hours  a  day,  and  if  they  work  over  that  they  get  pro  rata 
overtime.  In  the  recent  conference  or  settlement  with  the  Grand  'Arunk,  of  Can- 
ada, the  operators  there  were  x)aid  on  the  monthly  basis  and  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  work  from  12  to  14  and  16  and  18  hours,  just  as  the  conditions  of  service 
required  at  the  different  stations.  The  schedule  which  has  gone  into  effect  and 
under  which  they  work  now  provides  a  monthly  salarv  and  that  12  hours  shall 
constitute  a  day,  and  if  they  work  to  exceed  that  12  hours,  they  get  overtime, 
which  is  added  to  their  monthly  compensation. 

Q.  In  your  x)ai>er  you  also  made  reference  to  the  suspension  of  employees  with- 
out pay.  What  are  we  to  understand  from  the  word  *'  suspension  *^  in  the  sense 
in  which  you  used  it?— A.  It  refers  to  an  employee  who  was  taken  out  of  service 
for  some  alleged  violation  of  the  rules  b^  an  officer  of  the  company  and  is  held  off 
for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  and  during  that  time,  of  course,  no  compensation 
is  allowed  him.  He  may  be  off  80  days;  he  may  be  off  60  days,  and  sometunes  they 
have  been  off  for  6  months.  Investigation  is  finally  held  and  he  is  returned  to 
service.  During  that  time  he  has  had  no  earning  ca-padty  and  we  have  believed 
that  it  was  a  gross  injustice  to  railway  employees,  and  the  organizations  have 
introduced  a  rule,  which  you  will  find  in  most  of  our  schedules,  that  if  a  fireman 
is  taken  out  of  service,  suspended,  or  discharged,  he  shall  have  a  hearing  within  5 
days.  If  he  is  innocent,  he  shall  be  returned  to  service  and  paid  for  all  time  lost. 
B^  the  establishment  of  that  rule  we  have  to  a  considerable  extent  lessened  that 
evil  of  suspension.  It  still  exists,  however,  among  a  great  many  of  the  different 
classes  of  employees,  and  that  is  what  I  think  is  referred  to  in  that. 

Q.  In  such  cases  is  the  employee  paid  the  wages  earned  up  to  the  date  of  his 
suspension?— A.  He  is  paid  up  to  the  date  he  is  ta^en  out  of  the  service.  In  days 
gone  by  if  a  superintendent  or  a  train  master  did  not  feel  just  right,  and  an 
employee  happened  to  do  something  that  did  not  meet  his  views,  he  woiQd  send 
him  home,  ana  the  employee  might  go  around  and  try  to  get  some  knowledge  of 
what  their  intentions  were.  He  could  get  no  information.  He  was  kept  out  of 
service  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time — ^told  that  he  was  suspended.  Afterwards 
he  would  be  permitted  to  come  back  into  the  service.  All  that  time  has  been 
lost.  We  belies  e  that  if  a  railroad  employee  is  taken  out  of  the  service,  he  should 
know  what  he  is  taken  out  of  the  service  for.  He  should  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  before  his  employer.  If  he  can  prove  his  innocence,  he  should  be 
returned  to  service  and  paid  for  the  time  lost,  if  he  is  found  guilty  and  80  days* 
or  so  susx>en8ion  is  to  be  infiicted,  we  have  a  rule  of  punishment  for  offenses.  A 
man  may  be  suspended  80  days  or  he  may  be  suspended  60  days  for  a  specific 
violation  of  a  rule,  which  violation  has  been  determined  after  investigation. 

9.  You  referred  also  in  your  paper  to  the  injunction  order  of  Judge  Jenkins 
bw4ng  reversed  by  a  higher  court.    What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  effect  of  that 
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proceedinff  among  the  railway  employees  and  npon  injunction  proceedings  gen- 
erally?—A.  I  can  flpeak  of  the  effect  npon  the  railway  employees.  It  created  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  among  them.  It  was  a  dangerous  act  on  the  part  of  the  pudge, 
and  came  very  near  at  that  time  bringing  about  the  most  serious  complications  in 
the  Northwe^  that  tiiis  country  ever  saw;  and  had  it  not  been  for  tne  influence 
of  those  who  were  at  that  time  directly  connected  with  the  organizations  there 
would  have  been  an  uprising  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  which  would  have 
been  more  disastrous,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  one  in  1894.  You  will  under- 
stand that  prior  to  the  issuing  of  this  injunction  there  was  no  agitation,  no  dispo- 
sition on  tnia  part  of  railroad  employees  to  involve  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  a  strike.  The  company  had  issued  a  schedule  to  take  effect  on  a  certain  day, 
without  any  consideration  or  regard  for  the  employees  with  whom  they  had  a 
schedule  at  the  time.  The  contract,  as  it  was  termed  by  the  employees,  was  then 
in  effect.  Without  any  consideration  of  this  the  schedule  was  issued.  The  men 
came  forward,  through  their  representative  committees,  to  have  a  hearing  with 
the  management  and  with  the  receivers.  While  this  hearing  was  in  progress, 
while  the  conmiittee  was  in  session  deliberating  with  the  officers  of  the  road,  Judge 
Jenkins  issued  his  order,  in  wMch  he  restrained  the  men  from  leaving  the  service 
of  the  company,  with  or  without  notice— one  of  the  most  far-reaching  inpunctions 
ever  isstiea  in  the  annals  of  the  courts.  I  was  served  with  that  injunction  in  my 
own  office  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  I  had  not  been  near  the  Northern  Pacific 
property,  had  not  even  been  called  into  consultation  with  the  men,  yet  I  was 
restrained  from  even  advising  or  counseling  with  the  men  or  x>erf orming  the  duties 
which  my  offiU^e  required.  The  men  resented  any  such  injunction  ana  were  very 
much  worked  up  over  it.  Immediately  the  officers  of  the  organization  went  for- 
ward, counseled  with  the  men,  and  got  the  injunction  modified,  and  it  pacified 
the  men  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  what  finally  terminated 
in  the  revolution  which  occurred  in  1894  in  the  Northwest.  Had  that  injunction 
never  been  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins  there  never  would  have  been  a  strike  along 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  on  the  part  of  the  railway  employees  in  the  com- 
pany's service,  but  the  issuing  of  that  injunction  so  incensed  the  men  that  even 
after  its  modification  they  still  felt  the  sting,  and  in  1894  the  strike  took  place, 
and  I  believe  that  it  was  largely  caused  by  the  injunction  of  Judge  Jenkins. 

Q.  Did  the  injunction  restrain  you  from  counseling  with  joxa  men?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Verbally,  by  correspondence,  or  otherwise?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

(j|.  (By  Mr.  Ebnnbdt.)  In  discussing^  the  liability  of  railroads  for  injury,  etc., 
you  said  the  employees  have  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  men  employed  by 
the  railway.  Do  you  have  a  certain  choice  through  having  80  per  cent  of  the 
employees  in  your  organizations? — ^A.  In  answering  that  question  as  we  do,  we 
SD&kk  of  the  employee  as  he  is  received  into  the  railroad  service.  We  have  no 
choice  as  to  the  character  or  qualifications  of  the  man  who  to-day  applies  to  the 
Southern  Railway  for  employment.  We  are  not  consulted  in  the  matter,  neither 
are  the  employees  on  the  road  consulted.  Any  man  who  makes  application  for 
employment  to  the  motive  power  department  or  the  transportation  department 
is  heard  without  any  regard  to  the  employees  then  in  service.  Of  course  there 
are  men  who  are  hired  by  virtue  of  their  membership  in  the  organization  upon 
recommendations  which  come  from  the  organization  to  which  they  belong  or  of 
former  employers;  but  the  employees  directiy  employed  on  the  Southern  Bailway 
have  no  voice  in  tiie  selection  of  their  immediate  associates.  For  instance,  you 
are  a  conductor;  you  go  out  to-day  upon  the  road  in  charge  of  your  train.  The 
train  master  has  mred  two  men.  Me  does  not  consult  you  in  regard  to  hiring  those 
men.  You  report  to  go  out  on  your  train,  and  there  are  two  men  you  have  never 
seen.  You  do  not  know  them.  You  know  nothing  of  their  qualifications.  They 
are  sent  there  with  instructions  to  go  out  with  you  as  your  brakemen.  That  is  what 
we  desire  to  convey  in  that  answer,  that  the  employee  has  no  choice  in  his  asso- 
ciate employees.  You  go  on  the  road  and  an  accident  occurs  through  the  care- 
lessness or  the  negligence  or  lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  one  of  those  men 
assigned  to  you.  You  have  had  no  choice  in  tne  selection  of  your  crew.  You  had 
to  take  out  whoever  the  company  desi^^nated. 

Q.  Are  these  so-called  voluntary  relief  associations  looked  uxx)n  by  employees 
generally  as  a  menace  to  their  labor  organizations?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Q.  Do  they  believe  that  the  railroad  companies  in  promoting  them  seek  to  divide 
the  employees'  allegiance  in  time  of  trouble  between  their  unions  and  their 
insurance?— A.  They  do. 

Q.  There  is  a  part  of  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  which  says  that  no 
railroad  company  or  corx>oration,  etc.,  shall  require  any  employee  or  person  seek- 
ing employment  as  a  condition  of  such  employment  to  enter  into  a  contract 
whereby  such  employee  or  applicant  for  such  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute 
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to  an3^  fund  for  charitable  or  social  or  beneficial  purposes.  Is  that  part  of  the  act 
effective  or  is  it  evaded  by  the  railroad  companies? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  has 
been  no  evidence  brought  to  us  of  any  violation  of  it  by  the  railroad  companies. 
No  complaint  has  been  filed  by  any  of  our  men,  and  I  have  understood  from  the 
representatives  of  the  other  organizations  that  they  have  received  no  knowled^ 
of  it.  I  think  the  railroad  companies,  if  they  had  anything  of  that  kind  in  their 
application  blank,  have  had  it  stricken  out  since  that  law  was  passed,  and  I  do  not 
understand  to-day  that  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  employment  that  a  man 
shall  join  the  association  for  mutual  insurance  which  they  may  have;  that  is,  it 
has  not  been  brought  to  our  notice. 

(^.  One  of  the  or^ns  of  one  of  the  organizations  you  are  associated  with  says 
it  IS  practically  nullified  in  this  way:  If  a  man  applies  for  employment  and  his 
application  for  employment  is  not  accompanied  by  an  application  for  membership 
in  the  benefit  society,  they  do  not  want  men;  and  if  he  accompanies  it  with  the 
other  application  his  chances  are  better  for  securing  employment.  Is  that  a 
fact?— A.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
prove  that  the  company  compelled  a  man  to  file  an  application  for  membership  in 
the  relief  department  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  employment.  I  can  understand 
how  I  could  go  into  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  and  make  application  for  employment.  He  would  hand  me  an  applica- 
tion blank.  He  might  say :  *  *  Mr.  Sargent,  we  have  here,  as  you  know,  a  voluntary 
relief  association .  If  you  care  to  join  it ,  you  will  fill  out  that  blank. "  He  woiQd  give 
me  an  application  for  employment,  accompanied  by  the  application  for  membership 
in  the  voluntary  relief  association.  If  I  took  that  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
I  would  have  to  fill  it  out;  in  all  probability  I  would  fill  it  out  if  I  wanted  employ- 
ment under  those  conditions.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  said:  ''  I  do  not  care  to 
join  any  relief  association.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen,  and  we  have  our  own  insurance  features  in  the  organization."  If  I 
filled  out  an  application  for  employinent  and  in  a  few  days  was  notified  that  my 
application  for  employment  was  rejected,  it  might  be  true  that  the  reason  my 
application  for  employment  was  rejected  was  because  I  had  not  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  relief  association;  yet  that  fact  could  not  be  established.  I  haveno 
doubt  that  there  are  times  when  that  has  its  influence  as  it  does  on  some  of  the 
roads  in  the  way  of  preferment  for  promotion.  Men  receive  preferment  in  the 
line  of  promotion  because  of  their  connection  with  the  mutual  insui'ance  asso- 
ciation, while  another  man,  who  has  only  his  affiliation  with  the  organization,  is 
kept  back.  He  is  told  sometimes  by  subordinates:  "  You  are  standing  in  your 
own  light.  Why  do  you  not  join  the  relief?  That  will  fix  you  all  right."  Yet 
at  the  same  time  if  you  would  attempt  to  show  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad .  if 
you  please,  was  forcing  its  men  to  join  the  relief , you  could  not  do  it.  You  could 
not  make  a  case.  When  that  was  first  introduced  it  was  the  organizations  which 
caused  it  to  be  changed  from  compidsory  to  voluntary,  and  it  has  been  voluntary 
ever  since.  Nevertheless  the  influence  is  used  and  the  impression  is  conveyed  to 
the  man  that  if  he  will  join  the  relief  he  will  be  better  on  for  it;  and  of  course 
there  are  lots  of  fellows  who  lean  that  way;  but  if  a  man  is  independent  he 
would  not  have  to  join  the  relief,  because  there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the 
employment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  who  have  not  contributed 
anything  to  the  relief  association. 

Q.  Are  they,  too,  promoted?— A.  They  graduaDy  work  up,  but  some  of  them 
believe  that  tney  would  get  along  more  rapidly  if  they  belonged  to  the  relief;  but 
they  have  that  force  of  character  in  respect  to  their  organization  that  they  will 
not  yield,  and  they  shovel  a  few  more  shovelfuls  of  coal  rather  than  take  promo- 
tion at  the  exx)ense  of  the  benefits  of  their  organization.  When  you  come  to  ask 
me  the  question  if  that  act  has  been  violated,  I  can  not  say  that  it  has,  because  I 
have  never  known  of  it. 

Q.  The  Journal  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  said,  editorially,  that 
those  things  had  been  done,  and  said  also  that  a  man  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany who  was  not  a  member  of  the  relief  association  generally  understood  that 
ne  aid  not  stand  in  the  line  ofpromotion  the  same  as  the  man  who  did  become  a 
member  of  the  association.  How  about  that? — ^A.  That  is  made  to  show  you  the 
effect.  For  instance,  the  railroad  company  does  not  want  its  men  to  belong  to 
the  organization.  It  circulates  the  idea  that  if  you  leave  the  organization  you 
will  get  promotion.  There  are  men  who  will  accept  that  as  a  bite  and  a  number 
of  men  leave  their  organization.  At  the  same  time  if  you  bring  that  railroad 
official  before  this  commission,  or  put  him  on  the  stand,  he  will  make  oath  that 
the  company  did  not  attempt  to  prevent  its  men  from  belonging  to  an  organiza- 
tion; yet  we  know  that  those  thin^  are  done  in  that  way.  A  part  of  the  act  you 
referred  to  applies  to  that  proposition. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  desire  very  often  of  operators  of 
lailToads  where  these  benefit  organizations  are  wonld  naturally  be  to  try  to  bring 
the  employees  nearer  to  them  in  interest  by  making  propositions  of  insorance  or 
uniting  with  the  employees  and  securing  better  insurance?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of 
self-interest  on  the  part  of  railroad  operators  to  do  that?— A.  The  fair  railroad 
operator  who  is  most  solicitous  of  his  employees  is  always  willing  that  they  should 
obtain  the  benefits  of  insurance  from  such  sources  as  they  prefer.  The  record 
these  organizations  have  made,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  having 
paid  $6,000,000  to  its  crippled  and  maimed,  and  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
nave  been  killed,  satisfies  the  railroad  operator  that  the  insurance  which  the  fire- 
men get  through  their  organization  is  a  far  better  benefit  to  them  than  any  insur- 
ance that  the  railroad  company  could  xx)ssibly  introduce.  Hence  they  do  not 
encourage,  and  they  do  not  desire  to  introduce,  the  relief  scheme.  But  you  find 
a  railroad  operator  who  looks  upon  these  organizations  as  institutions  that  ought 
to  be  crushed  because  they  presume  to  have  too  much  to  say  about  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  wages,  and  the  rates  under  which  men  shall  work,  the  man  who  does 
not  appreciate  the  value  of  these  organizations,  scheming  to  introduce  some  plan 
whereby  he  can  have  a  hold  upon  his  employees.  While  he  comes  out  in  that 
philanthropic  wav,  with  his  i>atemal  care  for  his  family,  his  ambition  is  to  keep 
those  men  out  of  these  organizations,  because  he  prefers  that  the  men  in  his 
employ  shall  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  insurance  of  the  or^nizations,  and 
that  he  be  not  required  to  meet  and  treat  with  them  in  such  affairs  as  wages  and 
the  hours  of  labor  and  the  rights  of  the  men.    That  is  my  observation. 

Q.  Are  your  beneficial  and  relief  associations  operated  as  cheaply,  and  do  they 

give  equal  or  better  benefits,  as  do  the  usual  paternal  organizations?— A.  The 
rotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  stands  to-day,  acknowledged  by  all  the  insur- 
ance and  fraternal  societies  of  the  world,  as  furnishing  insurance  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  any  other  institution  known  to  man.  That  is  a  statement  that  has  been  made 
by  the  insurance  experts  and  by  the  representatives  of  fraternal  societies.  The 
men  joining  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  in  the  first  place,  have  to 
pass  a  rigid  medical  examination,  as  rigid  as  any  old-line  insurance  company  that 
you  can  name.  Upon  his  admission  into  the  order  he  takes  out  his  policy  of  $1 ,500 
or  $1 ,000.  The  cost  last  year  for  carrying  that  insurance  policy,  meeting  all  the 
deaths  and  disabilities  which  have  occurred  in  our  organization,  for  the  $1,500 
policy,  has  been  $16  to  the  individual  member. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  would  it  cost  him  in  the  locomotive  engineers' 
organization? — A.  In  the  locomotive  engineers*  organization  it  would  be  consid- 
erably larger,  on  account  of  their  large  death  rate.  We  have  this  advantage,  which 
no  other  or^nization  has:  The  fireman  enters  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  takes  out  his  insurance;  he  remains  with  us,  say,  5  or  6  or  8  years; 
he  is  promoted  to  be  a  locomotive  engineer;  he  steps  from  our  organization  into 
theirs;  they  have  an  insurance;  he  drops  the  insurance  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  takes  it  up  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  a  young  man 
fills  this  man's  place;  so  that  we  have  all  young,  able-bodied^men,  in  the  fullvigor 
of  life.  After  they  have  been  with  us  a  few  years  they  step  into  the  other  organi- 
zation; so  that  we  are  virtually  made  up  of  young  blood. 

I  want  to  go  a  little  further  on  the  insurance  question.  We  pay  not  only  for 
deaths,  but  for  the  loss  of  a  hand  above  the  wrist,  a  foot  above  the  ankle,  blind- 
ness, consumption,  paralysis.  Bright 's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Name  me  an  asso- 
ciation or  an  insurance  society  in  the  world  that  has  as  liberal  a  policy  for  its 
insured  members.  There  is  not  one.  The  risks  which  we  take  are  most  hazard- 
ous, and  next  to  the  risk  of  the  brakeman.  With  the  automatic  couplers  and 
safety  appliances  the  risk  on  the  brakemen  has  been  considerably  reduced,  while 
that  on  the  firemen  has  not  been  reduced  at  all.  None  of  these  organizations  pay 
for  any  such  disabilities  as  we  x>ay  for.  The  engineers  only  pay  for  the  loss  of  life 
and  the  loss  of  eyesight,  and  you  will  find  on  investigadon  that  the  firemen's 
insurance  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  a  great  many  have  asked  how  we  could  carry 
our  insurance  as  we  do.    You  understand,  it  is  because  of  the  young  blood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  In  the  general  paper  read  there  was  a  statement  made 
as  to  out-of-work  benefits.  What  are  they?— A.  We  have  in  our  local  lodges 
what  is  known  as  weekly  benefits.  A  man  is  out  of  work  and  has  not  the  means 
for  his  support;  there  is  a  weekly  contribution  made  out  of  those  funds  for  his 
maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of  his  family.  A  great  deal  of  money  is  -psAa 
out  in  that  way.  That  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  our  insurance  at  all. 
That  is  an  outside  feature.  We  have  sick  benefits.  If  a  man  is  sick,  he  is  paid 
so  much  a  week  during  his  sickness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  benefits  in  any  of  the  orders  for  members 
who  have  become  too  old  to  work?— A.  I  beheve  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
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Engineers  has  something  of  that  kind.  We  have  neyer  had  that,  hecanse  we  have 
no  old  men  with  ns. 

Q.  If  the  members  of  yonr  order  conld  exercise  their  free  will,  wonld  they  eo 
en  masse  into  yonr  benefit  societies  and  let  the  companies'  associations  severely 
alone?— A.  The  locomotive  firemen  in  this  conntrv  are  practically  iJl  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  regardless  of  reliefs  or  any  insorance 
schemes  which  the  comx>anie6  introduce;  we  have  practicaUy  over  29,000.  If 
yon  will  take  the  statisfics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  showing 
the  number  of  locomotive  firemen  employed,  vou  will  find  we  have  nearly  the 
entire  number  in  our  organization.  You  will  nnd,  if  you  have  the  sentiment  of 
the  men  employed  on  these  railroads  where  they  have  voluntarv  relief  associa- 
tions, they  would  tell  you  that  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  Rood  in  many 
instances.  There  are  some  features  about  the  voluntary  relief  which  the  men 
would  probabljr  speak  well  of;  but  if  they  were  given  their  own  option  in  the 
matter,  the  railroad  companies  would  have  no  insurance  features  whatever; 
they  would  much  prefer  not  to  have  anything  of  that  kina  in  connection  with 
the  employment  on  the  railroad.  I  would  ask  the  commission,  if  it  has  not 
already  looked  into  this  matter,  to  make  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  hospitals 
which  are  provided  by  the  railroads.  That  is  a  feature  that  is  very  commendable 
where  it  is  nonestly  conducted.  The  road  on  which  1  was  employed,  the  Southern 
Pacific,  has  its  hospital,  and  every  month  a  certain  amount  is  taken  out  of  the 
employees'  wages — ^firemen,  for  instance,  50  cents— and  that  is  placed  in  what  is 
known  as  the  hospital  fund.  If  a  fireman  is  taken  sick  or  injur^,  he  is  cared  for 
at  the  hospital,  and  all  his  medical  attendance  and  nursing  and  treatment  is 
given  him.  In  a  country  like  Arizona  or  those  Western  countries  along  the  line 
of  those  overland  roads,  the  hospital  feature  has  been  very  acceptable  to  the  men 
and  they  take  an  interest  in  it.  The  roads  there  have  shown  a  very  fair  disposi- 
tion by  electing  from  the  ranks  of  the  men  members  of  the  hospital  board,  and 
the  men  feel  that  they  have  a  representation  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  hospital  feature;  but  in  the  insurance  features  the  men  are  not 
represented  in  that  way,  as  a  general  rule. 

9*  (Bv  Mr.  Philijps.)  Do  the  railroads  contribute  to  the  hospital  fund?— A.  I 
think  aU  railroad  employees  contribute  according  to  their  wages,  and  I  presume 
that  would  affect  the  president. 

Q.  Would  it  affect  the  president  and  the  managers  as  well?— A.  The  president 
and  the  managers  and  all  the  officers  are  assessed  so  much  a  month,  according  to 
their  salaries.  The  fund  becomes  enormous,  and,  of  course,  in  some  instances  it 
has  created  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  the  Union  Pacific 
hospital  depai^ent  was  severely  overhauled  bv  the  telegraphers,  and  it  was 
before  the  courts.  It  will  be  very  interestiuK  to  look  up  w^t  case,  and  you  will 
get  some  valuable  information  as  to  how  that  particular  feature  is  arranged. 
There  the  trouble  was  due  to  mismanagement.  The  funds  of  the  men,  wmch 
were  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  hospital  advantages,  were  diverted,  scandal  arose, 
and  the  court  overthrew  the  hospital  department  and  ordered  the  money  paia 
back  to  the  men  in  prox>ortionate  shares. 

Q.  In  what  State  was  that?— A.  That  was  along  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Bauroad.  I  think  the  case  was  heard  before  Judge  Sanborn  in  St.  Paul.  The 
hospital  feature  and  the  insurance  feature  should  be  kept  distinct  and  apart, 
because  they  are  two  different  propositions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  in  or  near  Ciiicago  a  home  for  aged  railway 
employees?- A.  Yes;  the  organizations  have  a  home  at  Highland  Park,  which  is 
maintained  b^  the  voluntary  contributions  of  members  of  the  organizataonB. 
They  have  22  inmates  there  at  the  present  time— aged  engineers,  foremen,  con- 
ductors, and  trainmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  all  the  organizations  contribute?— A.  Yes;  every 
organization  contributes  freely  and  voluntarily  toward  the  maintenance  of  that 
home.  It  is  not  compulsory.  It  is  supported  by  the  lodges.  The  ladies  have 
their  lodges,  and  they  contribute  largely  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
home. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  know  of  a  proposition  made  by  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  employees  to  invest  in  the  stock 
of  the  road,  and  on  better  terms  possibly,  than  those  on  which  the  common  stock 
is  offered?— A.  We  have  a  lar^e  number  of  our  members  who  are  employed  on 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  who  have  shares  of  stock,  and  it  is  regurd^  as  very 
acceptable.  There  is  no  railroad  company  in  the  United  States  to-day  where 
there  are  more  pleasant  and  harmonious  relations  existing  between  employer  and 
employee  than  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  we  believe  it  is  working  to  a  good 
advantage.  A  man  who  is  interested  in  a  concern  will  naturally  ti^e  a  little  more 
interest  than  though  he  had  no  investment  there.    That  is  natcural.   If  we  enter 
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into  alittle  bosinesB  and  aU  put  in  onr  mite  we  all  feel  that  we  haye  a  personal 
interest  in  the  snooess  and  prosperity  of  the  property,  and  I  belieye  the  employees 
on  the  lUJnois  Central  to-day,  who  know  that  tneir  affairs  are  properly  handled, 
that  they  are  fairly  treated,  paid  good  wages,  and  that  their  ori^anizations  are 
encoarased  take  more  interest  in  the  snccess  of  the  canning  on  of  the  bnsiness 
of  the  liunoiB  Central  Railroad  than  they  otherwise  wonld.  That  has  been  my 
obeeryation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnxdt.)  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Moeeley,  secretary  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  was  before  this  commission.  He  submitted  fiye  proposed 
laws  in  the  interest  largely  of  the  railroad  workers  of  the  conntry.  The  first  one 
is  *'An  act  to  secnre  harmony  in  decisions  of  State  and  Federal' conrts."  It  is  a 
brief  one,  and  it  is  the  only  one  I  shall  read  in  foil  [reading] : 

"An  act  to  secnre  harmony  in  decisions  of  State  and  Federal  courts. 

"B6  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresefUatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  decisions  of  the  conrts  of  last  resort 
in  the  seyeral  States  shall,  except  where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of 
the  United  States  otherwise  require  or  nroyide,  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision 
in  trials  at  common  law  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  such 
dedsions  apply,  and  no  distinction  in  this  resard  shall  be  made  between  cases 
inyolying  questions  of  general  and  those  inyolying  questions  of  special  or  local 
law." 

Would  such  a  law  meet  your  approyal?— A.  We  belieye  the  enactment  of  this 
into  a  statute  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  railroad  employees  and  ayoid 
carrying  a  case  from  a  State  court  to  a  Federal  court  where  they  can  get  a  con- 
trary decision.  We  belieye  the  decisions  should  be  uniform,  in  line  with  what 
this  act  proyides,  and  I  will  say  for  the  organizations  that  if  this  bill  is  introduced 
we  shall  giye  it  our  support,  belieying  it  will  be  helpful  to  us. 

Q.  The  other  one  is  to  be  entitled  *'An  act  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  trayelers  upon  railroads,  by  compelling  common  carriers  enj;aged  in  interstate 
commerce  to  equip  their  cars  with  automatic  couplers  and  contmuous  brakes,  and 
their  locomotiyes  with  driying-wheel  brtikes,  ana  for  other  purposes.'*— A.  That 
we  approye  of,  and  we  haye  already  taken  steps  to  haye  it  introduced  in  the 
Minnesota  and  other  State  leffislatures.  The  purpose  of  that  is  this:  There  are 
some  roads  that  can  not  be  cuwsed  as  interstate  roads.  They  do  not  run  out  of 
the  State.  They,  howeyer,  connect  with  interstate  roads  and  will  be  required  to 
handle  intestate  cars.  We  think  that  that  corporation  should  be  required  to 
equip  its  cars  with  safety  appliances,  so  that  the  men  employed  on  tnat  road 
shalf  haye  the  same  security  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  the  rail  as  any 
other  railroad  employees,  and  that  they  should  not  haye  the  priyilege  of  dodging 
behind  the  technical  point  that  they  are  not  an  interstate  road;  that  wheneyer 
their  cars  are  turned  oyer  to  another  road  the^r  should  be  equipped.  We  belieye 
the  enactment  of  that  law  in  eyery  State  will  ayoid  any  ox  these  differences 


Q.  Would  you  approye  a  Federal  law  of  the  same  character?— A.  Yes.  We 
haye  lots  of  roads  out  West  that  run  but  a  few  miles,  but  they  connect  with  large 
trunk  lines. 

Q.  Another  proposed  act  is  in  line  with  what  you  said  ^ou  were  in  f  ayor  of  this 
morning,  compeUme  railroads  to  give  full  and  detailed  information  in  regard  to 
accidents  and  to  send  that  information  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.— 
A.  We  belieye  that  that  should  be  done;  we  belieye  that  eyery  possible  authority 
should  be  giyen  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  tnat  they  can  obtain 
complete  statistics  as  to  accidents  and  deaths  and  all  the  information  that  is 
necessary  to  be  had.  We  pay  them  a  big  salary,  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
something  that  will  benefit  us. 

Q.  You  are  in  fayor  of  this  proposed  personal-liability  law?— A.  We  haye  had 
that  up  for  some  time.  We  haye  been  working  on  that  line  for  severid  years.  I 
can  spieak  for  all  the  associations  on  those  measures,  because  we  have  discussed 
them  among  ourselyes  in  conferences  and  they  meet  our  yiews  and  approval.  If 
they  are  inlnroduced,  we  shall  set  our  representatives  to  work  to  endeavor  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  to  have  them  passed.  Their  success  will  depend  largely  upon 
whether  or  not  the  commission  here  ffives  them  fayorable  indorsement.  Wnat 
I  want  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  tne  commission  is  this:  We  anticipate  that 
these  bills  wul  be  yery  carefully  considered  by  the  commission,  and  the  approval 
by  the  commission  of  these  bi&s  would  carry  with  it  a  great  deal  more  weight 
than  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  expect  to  carry;  therefore  we  shall  look  to  this 
commission  for  tneir  opinion  of  these  measures,  and  if  the  commission  approves 
these  bills  we  shall  feel  more  satisfied,  perhaps,  than  we  would  at  present  of  the  jus- 
tice of  them,  and  that  would  cause  us  to  renew  our  energies  to  have  them  enacted. 
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We  expect  great  things  from  this  commission.  Whether  we  will  be  disa^ 
pointed  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  We  anticii>ate  that  this  commission,  after  it 
gets  throuffh  its  investigations,  is  going  to  present  to  Congress  some  recommenda- 
tions which  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  working  people  of  all  classes—railroad 
men  and  all  others  who  work  for  a  living— and  therefore  we  present  these  matters 
to  yon,  as  a  basis  of  thought  coming  from  us,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  find 
much  in  them  that  is  of  vfuue,  and  when  you  come  to  make  j[out  reconunenda- 
tions  to  Congress  that  we  will  find  our  suggestions  formulated  into  measures  that 
we  can  look  forward  to  as  being  very  helpful. 

I  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  be  of  ^reat  value  to  the  coun- 
try, to  the  railroads,  and  to  the  railroad  employees,  providing  it  is  clothed  with 
power  to  do  something;  but  I  have  yet  failed  to  discover  wherein  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  got  any  power  to  do  anything,  except  to  go  about  the 
country  and  ask  questions  and  get  opinions  when  they  can,  and,  if  they  can  not, 
go  without.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  all  the 
authority  possible  delegated  to  it  by  statute,  so  that  when  anything  arises  in 
whicn  the  transportation  and  railroad  companies  and  the  public  is  equally  inter- 
ested thev  should  have  the  authority  to  go  and  investigate;  to  do  tnose  things 
that  would  remedy  the  evils  which  exist.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  We  have  a  srre&t  deal  of  regard  for  the  commis- 
sion. The  railroad  organizations  were  kindly  treated  by  the  commission  2  years 
ago,  when  the  question  of  extending  time  on  the  application  of  safety  appliances 
was  considered.  The  railroads  came  forward  and  asked  5  years'  extension  of 
time.  We  protested  against  it.  We  appreciated  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary 
to  extend  the  time,  but  not  for  5  years.  We  were  treated  kindly  by  the  commis- 
sion, and  we  learned  more  of  its  workings  at  that  time  than  we  ever  knew  before. 
The  commission  is  very  valuable  if  it  is  clothed  with  authority.  When  you  can 
only  sit  around  a  table  and  issue  orders,  and  then,  if  the  railroads  want  to  carry 
them  out  do  so,  and  if  not  ignore  them,  the  commission  is  of  very  little  value. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  it  has  been  of  great  influence  so  far?— A. 
They  have  done  very  good  service. 

Q.  Even  if  they  have  no  authority,  has  their  moral  effect  been  very  beneficial 
to  the  railroad  service  of  the  coimtafy? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Would  you  have  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  enlarged  in  such  a  way  that  grievances  of  railroad  employees  against 
companies  might  be  brought  before  it? — ^A.  No;  we  do  not  propose  to  turn  our 
affairs  over  to  any  such  commission.  We  have  gone  just  as  far  as  we  care  to  in 
regard  to  help  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  arbitration  act. 
We  want  both  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Ck)mmissioner  of 
Labor  to  use  their  influence  so  that  a  strike  can  be  avoided.  We  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  compile  annually  statis- 
tics of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  the  number  of  employees  on  each  railroad,  and  all 
conditions  of  employment,  as  a  matter  of  reference,  accessible  to  everybody.  In 
case  of  grievances  on  any  railroad,  and  if  we  should  wish  to  make  comparisons, 
we  could  turn  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  dJommission's  record  and  nnd  what 
every  railroad  in  New  England  is  paying  firemen,  number  of  hours  work,  wages, 
etc.  We  believe  that  authority  should  be  delegated  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  We  believe  this  belongs  to  the  commission.  I  presume  these  statis- 
tics are  partially  compiled  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  but  1  believe  that  the 
railroad  part  of  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, because  they  have  access,  or  ^ould  have  access,  to  all  affairs  of  a  railroad. 
I  believe  railroads  should  submit  these  rates,  and  from  such  reports  the  Literstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  compile  tables,  showing  the  wages  of  men  employed 
on  all  railroads  in  the  United  States;  that  should  be  compiled  yearly.  If  we  had 
a  yearly  report,  you  could  very  easily  turn  to  that  and  see  what  the  wages  are  on 
all  roads. 

I  believe  the  interests  of  railroad  employees  are  best  taken  care  of  by  the 
organizations  to  which  they  belong.  Railroad  men  have  faith  in  their  organiza- 
tions. The  methods  which  these  organizations  have  adopted  are  honorable  and 
fair,  and  the  course  which  we  take  in  the  adjustment  of  our  disputes  are  com- 
mendable. Under  the  act  to  which  you  refeiTed,  which  provides  arbitration 
where  the  iwkrties  in  dispute  agree  to  it,  the  influence  of  the  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  could  be  used  to  ^ood  advantage,  and  we  believe 
that  that  is  as  far  as  we  should  go  in  that  direction.  We  don*t  believe  railroad 
employees'  differences  with  their  employers  should  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  disposed  of;  we  don't  have  much  faith  in 
that  way  of  settling  disputes. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  had  any  case  under  the  arbitration  law  which 
tooK  effect  in  June,  1898?— A.  Not  under  that  law,  but  under  the  application 
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iotended  by  it,  during  the  last  six  months,  there  have  been  two  cases  on  the  Grand 
Trcmk  RaUroad  that  have  been  settled  by  arbitration  in  line  with  what  that  law 
intends  shall  be  done  when  the  x>arties  can  not  agree. 

Q.  Were  they  settled  satisfactorily? — ^A.  Yes;  with  satisfaction  to  both  sides. 
Onr  organization  was  the  first  to  be  brought  into  the  conflict  with  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  Company  by  the  discharge  of  several  of  our  members.  The  case 
was  taken  up ;  we  nursued  the  matter  until  we  could  not  agree.  We  then  submitted 
to  arbitration,  ana  a  decision  was  rendered  in  our  favor.  Shortly  after  that  the 
question  of  wages  came  up  with  telegraphers  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  sevei-al 
telegraphers  were  dischared  because  of  their  prominence  on  the  committee.  The 
matter  looked  very  serious  for  a  time,  but  it  resulted  in  an  agreement  to  arbi- 
trate. Tliat  question  was  settled  satisfactorily;  the  telegraphers  who  were  dis- 
char^2^  were  returned  to  the  service,  their  wages  increased  and  hours  reduced, 
and  a  schedule  made  which  was  very  acceptable  to  the  men;  and  the  board  of 
arbitration  were  very  unanimous  in  their  award,  regarding  it  as  a  successful 
affair.  I  was  very  sorry  that  did  not  happen  in  our  country.  It  happened 
across  the  line,  but.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  cairving  out  the  idea  which  that  law  is 
intended  to  carry  out  on  the  railroads  ot  the  United  States,  and  I  believe  that  it 
has  demonstrated  to  the  railroad  managers  in  this  country  that  arbitration  is  the 
proper  way  of  settling  these  matters  when  they  and  the  x)arties  controlling  the 
men  can  agree. 

Q.  Did  the  railroads  make  practically  no  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  law? — 
A.  How  could  they?  It  would  be  a^inst  public  sentiment.  The  public  believe 
in  settling  matters  by  arbitration.  How  could  they  oppose  a  law  of  that  kind? 
Is  not  that  a  just  way  to  settle  disputes?  It  was  the  railwajr  organizations' 
policy  as  far  back  as  during  the  strike  on  the  C. ,  B.  and  Q.  The  railroad  organiza- 
tions'have  always  wanted  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  organization  of  the  employees  of  the  great 
express  comi>anies  of  the  country?— A.  They  have  an  organization  of  express  mes- 
sengers, I  think.    I  do  not  know  how  large  a  membership  they  have. 

Q.  Are  they  aflGJiated  with  your  organization?— A.  No,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C,  March  2, 1899, 

TE8TIM0F7  OF  MR.  H.  T.  NEWCOMB, 

Chief   of   the  Section  of  Freight  Rates,   Division  of  Statistics,    United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  commission  met  at  11  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  H.  T. 
Newcomb,  chief  of  the  section  of  freight  rates  in  the  Division  of  Statistics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  appeared  as  a  vritness.  The  vice-chairman 
stated  that  the  witness  would  testify  m  regard  to  transportation,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  industry.  The  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  trans- 
portation was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Newcomb.  I  would  like  to  commence  with  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
transportation  at  Division  B  of  Part  II,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  primary 
purpose  for  which  we  have. our  railway  transportation  system  is  the  carriage  of 
commodities;  that  the  transportation  or  passengers  is  an  adjunct  to  that,  and  that 
the  relations  of  employees  to  the  railways,  however  important  they  may  be,  should 
be  treated  in  a  way  that  can  be  assimilated  to  whatever  treatment  we  find  nec- 
essarily growing  out  of  the  relations  between  the  transportation  agencies,  as  car- 
riers of  commodities,  and  their  patrons.  Discriminations  among  persons,  whether 
as  producers  or  consumers  located  at  single  points,  or  as  residents  of  different 
localities,  or  as  manufacturers,  producers,  or  consumers  of  different  commodities, 
appear  to  me  to  spring  almost  wholly  out  of  competition  between  the  separate 
agencies  which  make  up  our  transportation  system,  the  competition  that  causes 
these  discriminations  usually  being  that  between  rival  carriers  which  seek  to  pBT- 
form  identical  services,  each  making  bids  to  shippers  for  the  privilege  of  carrjdng 
their  commodities.  Competition  in  its  ordinary  and  usual  form,  as  we  all  under- 
stand it,  between  sellers  of  a  commodity,  results  in  a  series  of  offers  which,  if 
comxietition  is  free  and  open,  finally  result  in  a  common  price  that  is  open  to  all. 
Competition  among  railways  does  not  have  that  effect.  The  interests  of  large 
shippers  are  so  prominent  that  it  is  decidedly  profitable  for  the  carrier  to  make  a 
specud  effort  to  get  their  traffic  as  against  the  traffic  of  smaller  shippers.    There 
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is  no  minimmn  limit  to  the  rates  that  can  be  made  for  specific  services,  and  com- 
petition of  this  kind  actually  brings  the  rates,  in  many  instances,  very  far  below 
the  cost  of  the  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.  )  Do  yon  state  that  as  a  fact  generally?— A.  Not  as  a  fact  as 
regards  the  whole  transportation  system,  but  as  regards  the  points  at  which 
there  is  competition  among  carriers  offering  to  perform  the  same  services.  A 
great  portion  of  the  total  railway  traffic  is  not  taken  snbject  to  that  kind  of 
competition,  and  thus  arises  a  very  prolific  canse  of  discrimination.  The  rates 
are  low  at  the  points  where  actual  competition  exists  and  high  at  the  points  where 
it  does  not  exist,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  carrier  recouping  itself  for  losses 
at  competitive  points.  In  a  progressive  country  like  this,  where  we  are  requiring 
additional  capital  all  the  time  for  new  transx)ortation  agencies,  the  rate  can  not 
permanently  go  much  below  the  rate  in  other  industries. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  overstate  the  detrimental  effects  of  this  kind 
of  discrimination.  Ability  in  business  affairs  becomes,  in  consequence  of  these 
practices,  absolutely  no  safeguard  against  disaster  in  the  conduct  of  industry. 
The  man  who  can  obtain  these  illegitimate  favors  from  railroads  has  an  advan- 
tage that  can  not  be  offset  in  any  way. 

Q.  Is  that  done  to  the  same  extent  now  that  is  was  formerly?— A.  I  think  there 
has  been  very  little  improvement  in  that  regard.  There  have  been,  since  the 
interstate-commerce  law  was  passed,  occasional  periods  when  discriminations  due 
to  rate-cutting  were  uncommon,  and  I  mi^ht  say,  at  the  present  time  the  pub- 
lished rates  are  quite  well  observed;  there  is  said  to  be  very  little  discrimination 
of  this  kind,  ana  there  has  not  been  since  the  1st  of  January.  The  railroads  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  evidently  gotten  together  and  through 
some  means  an  agreement  has  been  reached  through  which  it  is  hoped  rates  will 
be  maintained.  I  do  not  look  for  any  permanence  of  that  condition.  I  do  not 
believe,  under  the  conditions  of  the  law  that  imposes  competition  and  prohibits 
agreement  between  carriers  in  regard  to  rates,  that  there  can  be  any  permanence 
in  it.  Traffic  conditions  are,  however,  unusually  favorable  just  now  and  while 
they  last  any  arrangement  may  suffice. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  an  evil  beyond  remedy?— A.  Beyond  remedy,  unless  the 
carriers  are  allowed  to  get  together,  and  the  interests  of  x>articular  carriers  in 
taking  traffic  away  from  their  rivals  is  done  away  with  entirely  and  the  route 
traversed  by  shipments  made  as  nearly  absolutely  indifferent  as  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  that  be  done  by  the  pooiinflr  system?— A. 
Tes,  in  so  far  as  the  pooling  system  is  effective  it  would.  That  is  the  only  object 
of  thepooling system. 

Q.  Has  not  that  been  forbidden  and  wiped  out? — A.  It  has. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Provided  there  was  a  pooling  system  amon^  the  varions 
railroads,  would  they  not  advance  the  price  and  eliminate  competition  through 
selfish  motives  rather  than  diminish  it?—- A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would 
not,  except  in  x>articular  cases  where  the  rates  are  already  too  low.  The  prices 
which  the  railroad  can  exact  for  a  given  volume  of  business  is  strictly  limited  by 
the  necessity  of  moving  the  business.  The  railroad  is  always  carrying  for  a  ffreat 
many  people  who  are  absolutely  on  the  margin  of  profitable  production,  ana  any 
increase  of  its  rates  would  tend  to  prevent  the  moving  of  that  traffic.  Then,  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  low  rate  on  competitive  business  is  made  to 
the  few  and  at  very  few  points,  and  often  to  very  few  shippers  at  those  x)oints; 
that  a  great  majority  of  tne  patrons  of  the  railroad  have  to  give  their  business  to 
a  particular  line,  ana  that  there  is  no  competition  as  to  them.  The  Iowa  railroad 
commission,  in  1878,  after  considering  the  question  of  the  pool  between  Omaha 
and  Chicago,  reported  that  they  considered  it  the  only  means  by  which  the  through 
business  could  be  made  to  beiar  its  just  prox)ortion  of  the  fixed  charges  of  the 
railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  If  pooling  is  such  a  good  thing,  why  should  it  be 
wiped  out? — A.  The  testimony  taken  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  Senate  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  insterstate- 
commerce  law  does  not  show  any  xxarticular  desire  for  the  prohibition  of  pooling, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  very  definite  or  general  sentiment  oi 
that  kind  has  existed  at  any  time.  The  men  most  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
pooling  agreements  and  their  effect  on  transportation  at  that  time,  testified  with 
practical  unanimity  in  favor  of  an  effective  system  of  pooling  under  proper  gov- 
ernmental supervision.  The  railroads  at  that  time  were  asking  that  tne  Govern- 
ment supervise  the  pools.  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  Trunk 
Line  Association,  very  strongly  urged  that  the  Gkivemment  provide  some  effect- 
ive supervision  of  those  pools.  Of  course,  one  great  defect  was  that  the  con- 
tracts were  understood  to  be  such  as  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  courts.    No 
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carrier  that  I  know  of  ever  went  to  the  coortB  seeking  the  enforcement  of  a 
contract  of  that  kind.  The  pools  were  nsnaUy  temporary  affairs,  and  only  one 
case  of  continuous  operation  daring  a  long  period  is  on  record— that  of  the 
ChicagGHOmaha  pool. 

Q.  What  is  the  real  difference  between  pooling  and  what  is  known  as  joint 
traffic  association?— A.  The  pools  are  of  two  classes,  either  agreements  to  divide 
business— tiiat  is,  tonnage  in  which  the  tonnitfe  is  actnaUy  diverted  is  pnt  into  a 
pool,  and  if  one  receives  more  than  its  allottea  proportion,  the  enrplos  tonnage  is 
actually  diverted  to  other  roads;  or  of  another  cla^  in  which  a  deposit  of  money 
is  made,  generally  subject  to  the  order  of  a  commissioner,  and  balances  are  set- 
tied  by  the  transfer  of  a  |)ortion  of  the  earnings  from  business  in  excess  of  that 
allottea.  In  the  Trunk  Line  pool  it  was  provided,  I  think,  that  40  per  cent  of 
gross  returns  should  be  considered  the  expense  of  conducting  the  business,  and  that 
the  remaining  60  per  cent  should  be  put  into  the  pool  and  distributed  according 
to  the  agreed  percentages.  The  joint  traffic  association  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  intended  to  accomplish  the  division  of  traffic  in  some  manner  tnat  was 
never  developed.  It  did  not  appear  in  che  contract,  and  if  they  had  any  such 
intention  it  was  never  executed  so  far  as  public  records  show.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  it  was  under  fire  from  the  start  and  if  the  managers  ever  intended  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind  they  did  not  have  any  opportunity.  The  joint  traffic  asso- 
ciation was  never  very  effective  in  any  way. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  hais  governmental  management  of  railroads, 
miaer  receiverships,  to  do  with  the  matter  under  discussion ;  does  such  manage- 
ment encourage  or  discourage  discrimination?— A.  So  far  it  has  very  clearly 
tended  to  encourage  it.  Roads  under  receivers  have  frequently  been  the  worst 
rate  cutters  and  most  demoralizing  to  rate  situations. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  when  railroads  are  not  operated  upon  a  profitable  basis,  and 
when  the  management  of  such  railroads  see  that  they  are  destined  to  fall  into  the 
bands  of  receivers,  that  discrimination,  or  cutting  or  prices,  begins  there  in  order 
to  divert  traffic  to  their  road  prior  to  a  receiver  being  appointed?— A.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  specific  instance  of  that  kind.  It  may  have  happened.  It  does  not 
sound  unreasonable  at  all.  I  think  it  is  altogether  possible  that  something  of 
that  kind  may  have  occurred  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  during  which  the  rail- 
roads have  been  expecting  and  hoping  that  Ck>ngress  would  make  some  modifica- 
tion in  the  antipooling  clause  of  the  interstat^<x>mmerce  law.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  the  roads  have  tried  to  increase  their  earnings  vnth  the  specific  purpose 
of  obtaining  large  percentages  in  whatever  pools  may  De  created. 

Q.  (By  mr.  Fabquhar.}  is  it  a  fact  that  m  all  the  preliminaries  before  making 
a  pool,  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  with  roads  that  were  competent  at  that 
time,  through  rolling  stock,  etc.,  to  cut  rates  in  order  to  get  a  large  pro  rata  of 
the  pool  itself?— A.  I  think  it  has  been  done. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  trouble  in  the  last  25  years?— A.  The  latter  half  of  the 
last  26  years  we  have  not  had  pools.  Recently,  I  think  (from  the  hope  that  they 
miffht  soon  be  legalized) ,  it  has  been  a  -gart  of  the  trouble. 

Q,  Do  you  think  that  the  roads  themselves^  after  their  pools  are  formed,  have 
sofficient  honor  in  their  directories  to  sustam  an  honorable  pool?— A.  I  would 
rather  not  put  it  that  way.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  however  we  explain  it,  that 
pooling  agreements  have  not  been  observed;  that  every  pool  has  sooner  or  later 
Droken  down  and  been  followed  by  a  rate  war,  but. so  has  every  other  situation 
among  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbib.)  Why  should  it  not  be  made  a  legal,  binding  con- 
tract?— ^A.  That  is  precisely  what  I  would  desire  to  have  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Were  it  possible  under  the  interstate-commerce  law, 
or  any  law  we  cotdd  make  in  this  country,  to  legalize  a  pool,  from  your  past 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  management  of  pools  in  this  country,  do  you 
think  there  is  sufficient  honor  among  the  railroads  to  sustain  a  pool?— A.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  sufficient  honor  among  any  set  of  public  men  or  business  men 
anywhere  to  sustain  any  arrangement  that  is  seriously  contrary  to  their  business 
interests,  but  I  do  believe  that  it  can  be  made  desirable  for  the  railways,  or  a  great 
majority  of  them,  to  maintain  those  pools  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  propose  any  safeguard  to  make  them  observe  the  pool  unless  it  has 
governmental  supervision?- A.  Simply  the  ordinary  legal  safeguard  we  have  when 
we  make  contracts,  that  we  can  go  mto  court  and  enforce  them  through  damages 
or  otherwise.  I  do  not  hope  for  any  solution  of  the  railway  problem  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  everybody.  I  believe  we  can  minimize  the  number  of  discrimina- 
tions and  that  the  legislation  of  the  last  few  years — ^the  antipooling  clause  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  and  all  legislation  of  a  similar  character— has  tended  to 
multiply  disCTuninations. 
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Q.  So  you  think  if  pooling  were  established  it  wonld  lessen  the  faults? — A.  Yes. 
I  think  the  contract  must  take  the  form  of  a  pool  in  some  way.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  use  in  being  afraid  of  the  word  *'pool"  at  all.  We  have  what  in 
common  parlance  we  call  a  ' '  railroad  system. "  We  find  that  it  is  not  coordinated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  system  at  ail  in  many  respects.  One  of  the  respects 
is  this  question  of  rates.  We  all  realize  that  these  rates  should  be  equal  and  open, 
and  we  find  one  thin|^-~the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  has  made  it  as  clear 
as  it  can  be  made  in  the  English  lan^pia^e— competition,  at  the  root  of  it.  I 
believe  the  way  to  get  rid  of  that  condition  is  to  get  rid  of  competition  as  much 
as  you  can.  You  can  not  get  rid  of  it  entirely  by  any  means  short  of  absolute 
consolidation  of  the  railrofMs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  North.)  Would  governmental  supervision  of  the  railroads  accom- 
plish that  purpose?— A.  I  do  not  believe  governmental  supervision  will  do  it.  No 
governmental  supervision  has  done  it. 

Q.  Has  it  been  done  in  England,  Germany,  or  France? — A.  In  Germany  the 
Gk)vernment  owns  the  railways  and  makes  its  own  rates.  In  England  they  i)ool. 
In  France  they  have  divided  the  country  territorially,  so  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  comi)etition.  In  Bel^um  they  had  rate  wars  between  the  State  railroads 
and  the  privately  owned  railroads,  and  they  had  discriminations,  and  finally 
the  State  railroads  were  coxnpelled  to  go  into  pools  with  the  other  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  What  is  the  relationship  of  those  fast  freight  lines; 
for  instance,  the  Blue  Line  and  a  dispatch  company?— A.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
fast  freight  lines.  There  is  the  fast  freight  line  which  is  actually  incorporated, 
or  a  joint  stock  comxxany,  doing  business  with  special  privileges  over  psurticular 
lines.  There  are  other  fast  freight  lines,  like  the  JBlue  Line  and  most  of  those  in 
existence,  which  are,  in  substance,  merely  names  and  trade-marks  for  particular 
routes.  The  lattef  are  cooperative  lines.  Each  road  puts  in  a  number  of  cars, 
generally  proportional  to  its  mileage  in  the  route.  For  instance,  there  is  a  line 
from  Boston  to  Chicago,  formed  by  the  Boston  and  .Albany,  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern;  they  put  in  cars  in  proportion 
to  their  mileage  in  that  route,  and  they  pay  the  expenses  and  divide  the  receipts 
in  the  same  proportions.  They  have  a  common  manager;  they  have  jjoint  solicit- 
ing agents;  and  it  is  simply  a  trade-mark  or  a  means  of  securing  business.  Each 
important  road  has  a  great  many  fast  freight  lines,  although  there  has  been  some 
effort  lately  to  consolidate  them;  and  we  actually  find  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Lake  Shore,  the  Pennsylvania,  and  such  roads  competing  against  themselves  in 
the  Chicago  markets  for  business  through  their  separate  agencies  of  this  sort.  It 
is  just  another  agency  of  comx)etition. 

Q.  Do  you  refer  to  fast  freight  lines  that  are  really  owned  by  the  roads  them- 
selves?— A.  Yes;  and  I  only  recall  two  others— the  EJmpire  Line  and  the  Mer- 
chants* Despatch;  they  are  the  only  incorporated  fast  freight  lines  I  recall  now. 

Q.  That  are  not  owned  by  the  railroad?— A.  Yes.  There  was  a  time  when  there 
were  more,  but  they  have  gradually  disappeared,  and  they  are  generally  regarded 
by  the  railroad  people  themselves  as  bad  things,  although  I  presume  that  does  not 
refer  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  Their  line — the  Empire  Line — seems  to  be  doing 
a  good  business  in  a  good  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harrib.)  Are  the  stockholders  and  managers  of  fast  freight 
lines  officers  of  the  railroads? — A.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  past 
now;  that  was  true  at  one  time.  I  think  attempts  to  make  money  by  inside  cor- 
porations of  that  kind  have  ceased  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  old  lines— the  Blue  Line  and  others- 
were  at  one  time  independent  of  the  railroads  in  rates,  and  made  their  own 
arrangements  for  equipment  and  everything  else  for  the  road? — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  lines  existing  now  that  were  not  always  cooperative  lines. 

Q.  Were  the  arrangements  with  those  fast  freight  lines  always  satisfactory  to 
the  public  and  to  the  lines  themselves?  Was  there  ever  any  fault  on  the  prorating 
of  that  class  of  freight?— A.  I  do  not  believe  that  has  ever  been  a  matter  of 
importance  to  the  general  public. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  public  outbreak  against  the  prorate  that  was  formed 
by  these  lines  at  that  time? — A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  such  a  thing  as  managing  a  prorating,  and  fairness  in  the  transit 
of  merchandise  at  one  time?— A.  Wul  you  please  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
prorating? 

Q.  Take  the  freight  the  Blue  Line  itself  carried  to  Chicago  from  the  East— every 
single  line  got  its  prorate  from  the  Blue  Line  itself  in  the  carriage  of  freight  by 
its  mileage.  The  Blue  Line  itself  had  to  settle  with  the  company.— A.  That  is 
1  n'<  )ratiTig  between  connecting  lines.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  subject  in  which 
ui  '  public  has  any  particular  interest.    I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  dissatis- 
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faction  in  regard  to  it  now  or  that  there  ever  has  been.  Through  lines  are  an 
ahnost  universal  incident  of  railroad  bnmness. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  We  learn  that  com  raised  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
can  be  and  is  shipped  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  Italy,  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  Italians  can  raise  com  there.  Is  that  correct?— A.  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
shipping  com  there  all  the  time.  We  do  not  export  anything  unless  we  can 
put  it  in  a  foreign  market  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  put  there  by  somebody 
else.  We  do  not  export  it  unless  they  have  something  we  want  that  we  take  in 
cxhange — ^that  we  can  get  that  way  easier  than  we  can  make  it  at  home.  I 
believe  that  exchange  is  a  dedrable  one  to  make. 

Q.  (^  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Will  you  take  up  topics  86, 87,  38?— A.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  little  in  regard  to  85  before  I  do  that.  In  regard  to  35, 1  wish  to  suggest 
that  rates  of  transportation  are  unjust  or  just  in  comi)arison  with  other  charges; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  rate  that  is  excessive  in  itself;  that  the  only  study 
of  nulway  charges  must  De  a  comparative  study;  the  relations  among  charges 
on  similar  products  and  of  particular  charges  to  the  total  earnings  of  the  railway 
itself.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  clear  if  we  consider  the  business  of  a  single  rail- 
road. Take  one  such  as  they  sometimes  build  them  in  my  State— Michi^m— for 
lombering  purposes.  The  road  may  be  built  and  for  some  time  carry  nothing 
bat  timber  or  lumber.  Take  it  at  a  time  when  it  is  only  canning  one  commod- 
ity. The  reasonable  and  just  rate  on  that  single  commodity  would  be  one  that 
would  pay  the  wages  and  the  other  costs  of  operation,  taxes,  and  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  capital.  Now,  let  that  railroad  find  it  possible  to  get  another  com- 
modity, eay  flour,  for  a  return  load.  Of  course  lumber  would  only  move  in  one 
direction.  Say  it  could  get  a  return  load  for  its  cars.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that 
must  be  absolutely  clear  to  all  of  us  that  some  reduction  on  the  rate  on  lumber 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  at  once.  I  think  those  two  rates  must  be  decided 
together.  Of  course  in  ordinary  cases  each  of  our  railroads  has  a  great  complex 
of  articles  that  make  up  its  tnufic.  You  must  stud^  the  rates  comparativel]^. 
Tou  can  not  study  them  idone.  There  is  no  such  tmng  as  a  rate  that  alone  is 
excessive. 

In  regard  to  36, 1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  possible  remedy  after  the  dis- 
crimination has  been  made.  The  burden  of  an  excessive  and  unjust  rate  is  alwavs 
more  or  less  shifted.  It  is  always  excessive  to  some  one  by  the  amount  of  the 
advanta^  accorded  to  the  man  who  gets  the  more  favorable  rate,  and  this  excess 
is  distributed  among  consumers  in  various  degrees.  It  passes  alons  much  as  taxa- 
tion is  shifted  and  transferred,  and  you  can  not  ascertam  and  hand  damages  over 
to  the  aggrieved  parties  by  any  possible  judicial  process. 

Referring  to  87,  through  freight  rates  and  routes  are  very  important  incidents 
of  the  transportation  service — absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  satisfactory 
service.  The  railways  have  established  them,  and  the  railway  system  has  been 
tending*  toward  unification.  Many  of  you  remember  that  you  traveled  over  rail- 
roads of  6-feet  gauge.  You  remember  when  narrow-gauge  railroads  were  plenti- 
ful. You  remember  how  the  railways  of  the  South  were  changed  from  the 
5-feet  g^2S^  ^  order  that  cars  might  be  interchanged  with  the  roads  of  the 
North.  Tne  Atlantic  and  Western,  now  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
was  built  with  the  6-feet  gauge  in  order  specifically  to  prevent  the  transfer  of 
cars,  and  in  order  that  money  mieht  be  B^ent  at  the  terminus  to  unload  and  reload 
freight.  You  are  now  almost  as  liable  to  see  a  Union  Pacific  car  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  track  as  one  belonging  to  the  road  itself.  Through  rates  and  routes 
have  been  generally  established.  Those  have  been  tendencies,  I  believe,  that  have 
not  been  very  much  affected  by  legislation,  and,  without  saying  that  the  Oov- 
emment  should  not  interfere  with  that  tendency,  either  to  expedite  or  retard  it,  I 
believe  that  legislation  in  that  direction  ought  to  be  undertaken  with  the  greatest 
care.  It  is  a  very  delicate  subject,  and  I  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  demand 
most  satisfactory  reasons  before  trusting  it  to  anything  but  the  natural  oi)eratlon 
of  the  forces  we  have  already  observed.  And  the  same  thinff  applies  with  per- 
haps not  quite  so  much  force  to  the  question  under  88.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  rates  should  be  just  as  between  the  different  patrons  of  the  railways,  in 
order  that  business  may  go  ahead  and  true  individualism  may  have  plav;  and  I 
think  some  strengthening  of  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  advisable,  but  I  would  want  to  make  it  very  clear  in  any  legislation  that 
rates  are  only  to  be  changed  by  their  order  after  the  most  careful  investigation  in 
specific  cases,  and  that  blanket  orders,  such  as  that  in  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce  case,  should  not  be  considered  proper  from  that  body.  You  remember 
that  was  the  case  where  rates  for  a  very  large  section  of  the  South  were  modified 
in  a  single  order.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  dangerous  x)ower  to  trust  anywhere. 
The  movement  in  rates  should  be  a  gradual  tendency  to  more  symmetrical 
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arrangement;  and  business  conditions  and  business  arrangements,  even  thougk 
they  are  not  perfect  in  their  own  adjustment,  should  not  be  violently  disturl^ 
at  any  time.  It  will  be  very  well  to  permit  the  commission  to  establish  maximum 
and  minimum  rates  under  suitable  Imiitations  after  careful  consideration,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  very  general  orders.  There  was  one  in  the  food  pro^ 
ucts  case  in  1891, 1  think,  of  much  the  same  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  these  people  are  permitted  to  pool  their  interests  an4 
make  through  freight  rates,  will  they  not  be  governed  by  selfish  considerations 
,  rather  than  for  the  whole  people? — A.  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  thai 
there  should  be  a  commission  with  supervisory  authority  in  case  we  are  to  per- 
mit pooling,  or  in  case  we  are  to  go  on  as  we  are;  even  more  necessary  if  we  are 
to  go  on  as  we  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Would  it  be  well  to  have  modified  pooling  at  first  as 
an  experiment,  giving  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerGe  Commission  sufficient  authority 
under  the  law  to  carry  it  out? — ^A.  I  would  not  propose  any  pool — ^rather,  should 
not  advocate  any  poolmg  system— that  did  not  pi*ovide  public  supervision.  The 
contract  ought  to  oe  a  public  one^  filed  with  the  commission,  and  the  commission 
ought  to  have  power  to  object  to  it  and  to  require  changes  in  the  rates  and  condi- 
tions of  operation  under  the  contract;  and  no  one  objects  to  that  at  present. 

I  would  suggest,  in  regard  to  89  (publication  of  freight  rates),  that  the  publica- 
tion of  charges  for  railroad  services  is  the  foundation  of  any  supervision  by  public 
authority  which  can  be  had  at  all.  If  we  are  goinst  to  have  Federal  supervision 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  rates  should  be  puolic,  and  those  which  are  pub- 
lic should  be  observed;  and  some  means  of  doing  that  must  be  had  before  we  can 
have  effective  Federal  sux)ervision.  At  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  we 
have  three  general  freight  classifications — one  that  applies  j'oughly,  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and  down  the  Mississippi  Kiver;  one  that  applies 
east  of  that  line  and  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  one  that  applies 
south  of  that  line  and  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Those  classifications  differ  in  very 
important  respects,  which  grow  out  of  the  character  of  the  traffic  and  the  different 
territories.  A  uniform  classification  on  through  business  would  be  a  desirable 
thing.  The  railroads  have  confessed  their  inability  to  make  such  a  classification 
and  nave  indicated  their  desire  to  have  one  by  having  a  joint  committee  try  to 
make  one.  That  committee  existed  for  8  or  4  years,  but  they  gave  it  up  as  an 
impracticable  thing;  at  least,  impracticable  to  harmonize  the  relations  between 
different  railroads.  If  such  a  classification  were  had  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  careful  provision  for  exceptions  in  the  interest  of  local  traffic.  Of  course, 
the  relations  TOtween  the  rates  on  cotton  and  rates  on  lumber  can  not  be  the  same, 
properly,  in  Mississippi  and  G^rgia  that  they  are  in  Michi^n  and  Wisconsin, 
ana  any  classification  must  be  elastic  enough  to  permit  of  just  discrimination 
among  commodities  in  favor  of  those  which  are  moved  in  especially  large  quanti- 
ties in  particular  districts.  Lumber,  meat,  and  grains  must  have  different  rates 
in  certain  regions  from  those  that  are  applied  with  propriety  in  localities  whei*e 
they  do  not  move  largely.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  classifications  are  material 
causes  of  unjust  discrimination.  Classification  may  occasionally  result  in  unjust 
discrimination,  but  it  is  not  the  root  of  the  evil,  or  even  the  immediate  source  of 
evil. 

Public  regulation  also  requires,  in  addition  to  the  publication  of  rates,  some 
supervision  of  the  accounting  departments  of  railways.  You  can  not  tell  whether 
a  railroad  is  observing  its  rates  or  not,  or  whether  its  earnings  are  reasonable  upon 
its  capital  or  not,  unless  you  can  step  in  and  find  out  how  its  earnings  are  distrib- 
uted among  the  different  accounts  and  generally  supervise  the  accounting  system; 
and  I  believe  an  important  forward  step  is  to  extend  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  issuing  of  fictitious  stock  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
railroad  situation.  I  do  not  see  in  what  way  it  can  affect  the  rates  to  be  obtained 
by  the  railway,  or  injuriously  affect  the  public  as  distinct  from  the  purchasers  of 
railway  secunties,  unless  it  is  a  means  of  deceiving  legislators  who  have  to  legislate 
upon  railway  matters. 

Q.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  it  lies  more  in  the  Stock  Exchange  of  New  York 
than  elsewhere?— A.  Yes.  Its  power  to  deceive  legislators,  if  it  ever  had  any  such 
power,  which  is  rather  doubtful,  has  certainly  been  exploded  by  this  time.  The 
railway  stocks  and  bonds  decide  upon  what  terms  the  surplus  earnings  shall  be 
distributed  between  holders,  and  nothing  more. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  the  railroad  people  endeavor  to  pay  less  wages  and 
charge  higher  rates  in  order  to  x>ay  interest  on  this  capital  and  give  it  a  market 
value?— A.  Oh,  they  would  like  to,  but  they  can  not. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  watered  stock  wh^rQ 
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they  pay  no  diyidends  at  all  and  yet  pay  wagjee?— A.  They  have  to  hire  labor  in 
k»eti 


the  market  and  pay  market  prices  for  the  kind  of  labor  they  reqnire. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  water  is  paid  for  through  waffes?— A.  I  am  certain  that  it 
is  not  paid  for  through  wages,  and  I  am  also  certain  that  it  is  not  paid  for  through 
high  rates.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  most  railroads  to  impose,  I  am 
certain  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  railroaos  to  collect,  a  higher  interest  on  money 
in  the  railroad  business  than  the  average  amount  collected  in  the  other  lines  of 
industry.  In  explanation  of  that,  the  railroad  carrying  wheat  from  Minnesota 
to  its  market  has  to  compete  with  railroads  carrying  wheat  from  other  x>oint8. 
If  it  has  wheat  for  export,  it  has  to  compete  with  transportation  lines  and  pro- 
ducers in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Australasia  and  Russia  and  anywhere  else 
where  wheat  can  be  produced,  and  the  price  the  railroad  obtains  must  be  well 
within  the  price  at  which  wheat  is  delivered  in  Liverpool.  The  railroad  is  always 
cariTin^  for  a  large  number  of  purchasers  who  are  on  the  margin  of  profitable 
production.  If  the  rate  was  raised  a  penny  on  the  hundred  x)ounds  or  a  half  cent 
on  the  bushel,  sooner  or  later  they  would  be  forced  out  of  production.  The  road 
is  constantly  meeting  demands  from  other  shippers  who  want  lower  rates  in  order 
to  get  into  the  market,  and  the  tendency  is  downward  rather  than  upwfurd.  It  is 
said  sometimes  that  the  railroads  raise  their  rates  on  agricultural  products  when 
prices  are  high.  I  can  not  speak  for  cotton  rates;  I  have  not  studied  them.  For 
seven  years  with  the  Interstate  Ck>inmerce  Commission  and  four  years  with  the 
Agricultural  Department,  I  have  watched  the  grain  market  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  and  I  only  know  of  but  one  general  advance  in  fpraia  rates.  In  1B90  rates 
were  reduced  after  a  long  investigation  by  the  commission.  Rates  were  gener- 
aJly  reduced.  What  they  called  an  emergency  rate  was  put  in,  in  order  to  save 
the  producers,  who  were  in  a  desperate  condition  on  account  of  the  low  prices, 
and  a  part  only  of  that  reduction  was  put  back  in  the  following  year,  when  prices 
were  higher,  and  rates  never  got  back  to  the  point  where  they  were  before. 
Otherwise  the  rates  have  steadily  declined.  In  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  on  that  subject  I  have  gone  into  comparisons  of  that 
character,  and  have,  I  think,  shown  conclusively  that  the  average  rate  obtained 
by  the  railroads  in  this  country  has  declined  very  much  more  than  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  comparmg  with  the  average  for  the  years  1867  to  1872, 
using  the  average  of  these  years  as  a  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  On  the  goldbasis?'-A.  On  the  ^old  basis;  yes.  The 
average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  charged  by  the  railroads  now  is  only  44  per  cent  of 
that  average.  That  was  for  1896,  the  latest  year  that  could  be  given  at  the  time 
the  pamphlet  was  made  up.  The  average  rate  of  the  railroads  was  44  per  cent  of 
the  average  of  the  former  years,  and  the  average  per  cent  of  the  price  of  wheat 
was  67.  The  average  price  of  oats  was  49,  and  rye  51;  com,  44;  hay,  56;  potatoes, 
50;  buckwheat,  58,  and  tobacco,  65.  Of  course,  cotton  could  not  be  brought  into 
that  comparison,  on  account  of  the  higher  prices  during  the  civil  war. 

In  regard  to  46, 1  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  except  a  word  of  remonstrance 
in  regard  to  the  common  practice  of  supposing  that  the  cost  of  a  railroad  as  it 
exists  now  is  to  be  measured  by  the  actual  cost  of  constructing  the  railroad  at 
first.  Most  of  our  railroads  have  been  built  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  handle  traffic,  and  they  have  been  improved  afterwards,  often 
1^  actually  raising  additional  capital  dv  selling  more  securities.  The  progress 
of  our  railway  system  from  cheap  roadbed,  light  rails,  and  poor  equipment  to 
heavy  rails,  good  equipment,  block-si^aling  system,  and  aU  that,  has  been  accom- 
plished after  the  roads  have  been  put  mto  operation.  Terminals,  tunnels,  bridges, 
and  other  items  of  extraordinary  cost  that  raise  the  average  are  usually  omitted 
when  people  say  that  these  railroads  can  be  duplicated  for  |10,000,  $15,000,  or 
$20,000  a  mile.  Our  roads  are  all  being  rebuilt.  Those  that  have  not  taken  it 
up  must  do  it. 

The  subject  of  taxation  of  railroads  is  a  subject  of  great  complexity.  Scarcely 
any  two  States  have  the  same  system.  Some  try  to  tax  them  on  their  property 
just  as  other  property  is  taxed.  To  tax  them  on  net  earning  is  probably  the 
only  scientific  tax.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  State  which  taxes  railways 
higher  thim  they  are  taxed  by  other  States  discriminates  against  its  own  citizens 
by  limiting  the  agencies  by  which  they  market  their  products — ^practically  imposes 
an  export  tax  on  its  own  products.  The  tax  is  shifted  to  the  snipx>er,  and  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  business  that  it  must  be  shifted.  The  express  company,  the 
sleeping-car  comx>any,  and  the  fast  freight  line  all  oueht  to  be  regulatea  as  far  as 
possible,  just  as  railroads  are.  It  was  a  mistake  to  leave  them  out  of  the  origi- 
nallaw. 

Q.  Are  the  tax  laws  in  the  different  States  upon  railroad  property  uniform? — 
A.  rfo;  there  are  scarcely  two  States  that  have  the  same  tax. 
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Q.  For  instance,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  raises  for  State  pnrpoees  about 
11,000,000,  and  other  States  assess  upon  the  value  of  the  property.  Do  other 
States  help  to  pay  the  taxes  of  New  Jersey^  because  the  shipper  has  to  help  pay 
the  tax? — ^A.  Of  course,  you  have  splendid  illustrations  in  that  case,  where  those 
expensive  terminals  exist  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  they  can  practically 
tax  the  people  in  New  York  and  the  West  for  State  purposes  in  that  way  very 
effectively. 

Q.  Have  ^ou  given  any  thought  to  the  question  of  the  unification  of  tax  laws? — 
A.  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  it,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  thoroughly 
practical  method.  I  would  like  to  call  the  commission's  attention  to  the  work  of 
Prof.  Henry  0.  Adams,  The  Science  of  Finance,  and  to  his  proposals  in  that 
direction.  I  am  not  myself  in  full  agreement  with  him,  but  as  far  as  State  taxa- 
tion goes  I  think  I  can  most  heartily  approve  his  plan.  I  am  doubtful  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  method  by  which  he  proposes  to  tax  interstate  railwav  companies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  General  GK>vemment,  but  if  the  tax  was  tolerably  certain  to 
be  moderate  I  would  favor  it;  but  whether  it  might  not  be  a  dangerous  tax,  one 
that  would  retard  the  territorial  division  of  labor,  I  am  not  yet  prex>ared  to 
express  myself  on  that.  It  might  be  dan^rous  in  that  way.  He  gives  a  very 
comprehensive  suggestion  in  that  line  and  m  the  line  of  taxation  generally.  He 
proposes  a  sjrstem  for  all  governments— includes  everything,  from  municipal  tax- 
ation to  national  taxation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  he  connected  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion?—A.  He  is  the  statistician  there,  and  professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
University  of  Michintn. 

3.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habbib.)  Is  that  not  a  Government  publication?— A.  No. 
.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  Uke  to  hear  from  you  ux)on  Government  owner- 
ship of  umd  transportation?— A.  To  my  mind  there  are  two  practicable  methods 
of  dealing  with  the  railway  situation:  One  of  these  is  the  plan  which  has  been 
adopted  in  England,  and  which  has  been  so  far  tried  in  this  country,  but  not  thor- 
ougnly— the  regulation  of  railroads  b^r  commissions  having  sux>ervisory  power, 
and  perhaps  mandatory  power  to  a  limited  extent;  the  other  way  is  absolutely  to 
take  hold  of  transportation  ap^ncies  and  operate  them  by  the  Government.  We 
have  undertaken  the  commission  system,  and  it  might  be  argued  that  we  ought  to 
give  it  a  thorough  test  before  adopting  another;  no  such  thorough  test  has  been 

S'ven  it;  the  law  has  been  in  effect,  now.  since  1887, 12  years  nearly,  and  the  law 
IS  never  been  in  satisfactory  shape;  it  nas  always  contained  this  clause  which 
the  present  chairman  of  the  commission  has  declared  is  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  law— the  antipooling  clause.  It  has  always  tended  to 
perx)etuate  competition,  while  prohibitmg  the  means  by  which  competition  is 
generally  made  effective.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that  the  usual  means  have 
been  resorted  to,  in  violation  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  business 
of  this  country  has  been  conducted  for  some  time  on  an  indictable  basis. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  In  either  case  are  recommendations  practically  gov- 
ernmental regulations,  whether  it  be  managed  by  commission  or  by  Govern- 
ment?—A.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  all  there  is  to  the  question  of  governmental  owner- 
ship; whether  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  expedient  of  regulation  is  the  question. 
There  are  objections  to  the  plan  of  taking  over  the  railroads,  and  there  are  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  economic  argument,  as  distinct  from 
the  political  argument— that  is,  considering  the  way  we  may  produce  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  energy  or  the  least  **  cost  of  production,"  as  the  economists  sav — 
is  wholly  in  favor  of  the  actual  consolidation  of  the  whole  railway  system.  That 
is  as  far  as  the  economist  can  take  you.  The  question  as  to  who  shall  own  the 
consolidated  system  or  who  shall  operate  it  is  a  political  question  wholly;  and,  to 
my  mind,  the  question  whether  the  Government  shall  own  it  is  one  to  be  decided 
by  the  way  in  which  we  regard  our  present  administrative  agencies.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  we  could  not  permit  a  consolidated  railway  to  be  owned  by  a  private 
corporation.  If  we  believe  our  present  Federal  agencies  are  developed  to  the 
extent  that  they  could  properly  manage  an  agency  employing  nearly  a  million  of 
men  and  collecting  a  revenue  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars  annually,  I  should 
think  the  argument  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Government  ownership,  provided 
regulation  by  commission  should  ful;  but  no  adequate  test  of  that  has  been 
made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.}  Have  you,  in  your  statistics,  ever  gone  into  the 
economy  of  private  and  pubhc  manafi:ement  of  business?  In  other  words,  is  not 
every  line  of  business  that  is  run  by  the  Government  nearly  twice  as  expensive  as 
it  would  be  if  conducted  by  an  individual? — ^A.  So  far  as  that  administratilve 
question  goes,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
governmental  ownership  of  railways  at  present. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  How  would  it  apply  to  the  mail  service?— A.  The  mail 
service  generallv  is  conducted  on  a  better  basis  than  anything  else  the  Govern- 
ment does.  I  should  say  it  would  require  the  development  of  a  generation  at 
least  to  give  us  an  administrative  system  in  this  countiy  that  could  handle  rail- 
roads even  decently.  We  are  spending  in  everythi^  we  undertake,  unless  it  be 
in  the  postal  service  and  poesioly  the  Bureau  of  Eiigraving  and  Printing— in 
almost  everything  we  undertake  we  are  expending  $1  where  50  cents  would  be 
ample.  It  amounts  to  that  in  every  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  that  I 
know  of.  I  believe  the  proposition  can  not  oe  overcome  on  other  grounds,  but 
we  should  unquestionably  try  the  political  expedient,  which  is  simpler,  at  first,  and 
that  is  through  the  exercise  of  tne  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  by 
Congress. 

I  say  the  interstate  commerce  law  is  inadequate,  and  I  would  like  to  indicate  in 
what  way  it  could  be  improved:  First,  and  as  almost  the  only  essential  thing  in 
that,  I  believe  in  the  suostitution  for  the  present  antipooling  clause  of  a  clause 
which  will  permit  the  railways  to  distribute  their  traffic  among  themselves  accord- 
ing to  agi*eed  x)ercentaj^es,  tnose  contracts  to  be  under  the  sux>ervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  be  public,  and  the  conunission  to  have 
power  to  require  them  to  be  sus{>ended,  or  the  rates  to  be  changed,  or  the  other 
practices  corrected  if  found  obnoxious  to  the  public  welfare.  I  do  not  care  very 
much  what  shape  that  amendment  takes  so  long  as  it  embodies  those  principles. 
The  raih-oifcds,  ever  since  the  law  has  been  passed,  have  been  urging  that  that  be 
done.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed  a  bill  once  providmg  for  it.  A 
maiority  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  are  understood 
to  have  approved  it.  The  present  chairman  has  approved  it  very  heartily.  In 
the  last  reiHjrt  he  has  put  it  very  forcibly.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  conven- 
tion of  State  railroad  conmiissioners;  it  has  been  approved  by  conferences  of 
representatives  of  boards  of  trade  and  other  representatives  of  municipal  con- 
cerns. Mr.  Reed  has  spoken  in  favor  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Senator 
Cullom  has  approved  it,  and  every  man  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  trans- 
portation, as  far  as  I  know.  Judge  Reagan,  who  drew  and  insisted  upon  the  anti- 
pooling  clause,  has  reconmiended  it. 

The  opposition  is  of  three  classes:  First,  that  coming  from  a  small  portion  of 
the  pubuc  that  is  still  ignorant  concerning  the  effect  of  competition  in  producing 
unjust  discrimination  and  believes  it  to  nave  substantial  efficacy  in  regulating 
rates,  and  that  it  may  even  secure  reductions  in  the  general  averages;  second, 
from  a  class  of  railway  officials  who,  while  desiring  pooling,  object  to  measures 
providing  for  it,  because  they  have  also  included  amendments  intended  to 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  they 
believe  contrary  to  public  X)olicy;  and,  third,  the  really  dangerous  opposition 
comes  from  the  trusts  and  powerful  combinations  of  shippers  who,  through  the 
control  of  enormous  traffic,  are  able  to  dictate  to  the  railways  the  terms  upon 
which  they  will  purchase  transportation.  These  people  are  able  to  dictate  rates 
to  the  railroads  and  get  unfair  profits  and  unfair  advantages  over  their  competi- 
tors from  the  necessity  the  rai&oad  is  imder  of  taking  traffic  at  whatever  rates 
they  are  willing  to  pay.  I  will  venture  to  say  here,  and  if  you  will  call  railroad 
men  and  traffic  men  before  you  you  will  get  more  definite  information  from 
them — ^I  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  has  not  been  a  rate  on  sugar  from  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the  great  reiining  cities,  promulgated  by  the  rail- 
ways within  the  last  10  years,  that  has  not  first  been  submitted  to  the  sugar  trust. 
And  you  can  go  right  through  the  list  of  organizations  of  that  kind  in  this 
coantry  and  you  will  find  tiiey  are  the  ones  that  make  the  rates  on  their  own 
products.  The  reason,  as  I  believe,  that  the  Patterson  bill,  i)roviding  pooling  and 
increasing  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  was  not  passed 
in  1894  was  the  underhanded  and  secret  opposition  of  the  trusts.  That  being  the 
sitiiation,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  get  whatever  legislation  legalizing 
pooling  we  can  get,  with  so  much  other  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce 
law  as  is  possible.  That  law  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  give  substantial  finality 
to  the  findings  of  the  commission .  The  commission  investigates  a  case  by  methods 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  courts.  It  cites  witnesses,  and  the  parties  are 
represented  by  counsel,  having  due  notice,  and  all  the  regular  foims  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  courts.  It  issues  an  order  and  the  railroad  refuses  to  obey 
it,  and  the  conmiission,  or  some  party  interested,  has  permission  to  go  to  the  court 
and  seek  a  decree  enforcing  that  order,  and  the  court  is  instructed  to  proceed  by 
rather  less  formal  procedure  than  usual,  but  that  does  not  amount  to  much,  and 
the  court  goes  into  it  and  it  declares  it  has  the  right  to  hear  that  case  as  a  new 
case,  and  the  commission's  findings  are  simply  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  it 
found,  and  they  are  subject,  like  all  prima  facie  evidence,  to  rebuttal.    Very 
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often  railroads  make  a  very  different  showing  before  the  conrts  from  the  one  they 
made  before  the  commission — set  np  a  new  defense — and  it  has  been  very  difficult, 
practically  impossible,  to  get  the  commission's  decrees  enforced.  The  conrts  are 
not  experts  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  and  the  members  of  the  commission 
are.  They  might  be  much  better  experts  than  some  of  them  are  if  they  were 
selected  with  more  care,  but  by  keeping  them  there  a  long  time  they  necessarily 
become  better  acquainted  with  transportation  matters  than  the  courts,  and  when 
thev  find  anything  it  should  be  final,  unless  the  courts  should  decide  to  send  it 
back  to  them  and  ask  them  to  hear  further  evidence  on  particular  points,  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  ought  to  be  insisted  upon.  If  it  can  not  be  obtained  in  its 
fullness,  we  ought  to  take  what  we  can  get  rather  than  go  on  as  we  are.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  commission's  power  to  name  rates.  That  seems  to  be  a 
proper  thing,  but  if  it  can  not  be  obtained  I  would  prefer  to  get  as  near  that  as 
we  can.  Try  it  and  trust  to  the  future  for  remedial  legislation.  There  are  other 
minor  matters  in  which  improvements  might  be  made.  I  do  not  see  much  in  the 
commission's  desire  to  have  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  in  the  law  remodeled. 
If  the  rate  is  obnoxious  to  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  and  can  not  be 
reached  by  that  section  it  can  be  under  the  third,  and  I  would  not  cumber  a  new 
law  with  anything  that  is  useless. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A. L.Harris.)  What  is  the  long  and  short  haul?— A.  No  carriers 
shall  be  permitted  to  charp^e  more  for  a  short  intermediate  haul  than  for  a  longer 
haul  over  the  same  line  m  the  same  direction,  except  under  dissimilar  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  Interpretations  by  court  *  have  made  the  section  practi- 
cally inox>erative  by  holding  that  all  differences  and  competition  of  any  character 
can  be  introduced  to  show  dissimilarity  in  the  circumstances  and  conditions. 
For  myself,  I  think  that  is  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  law  as  it  stood;  the  com- 
mission does  not  think  so.  It  tninks  it  should  be  modified  so  as  to  give  the  com- 
mission power  to  prohibit  a  higher  charge  for  an  intermediate  haul.  That  could 
not  do  any  harm  if  it  could  be  enacted,  but  if  it  arouses  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  it  might  well  be  abandoned.  I  would  insist  very  strongly 
that  the  statistical  agencies  and  all  the  purely  visitorial  functions  of  the  commis- 
sion be  extended  as  much  as  possible.  But  amendments  of  that  character  we 
know  meet  with  much  opposition.  Through  the  statistician  the  commission  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  full  returns.  He  ought  to  have  classified  returns.  For  instance, 
he  gives  a  rate  which  represents  an  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  United 
States.  He  also  gives  that  for  ten  geograpfical  groups,  which  is  a  good  figui-e,  but 
it  does  not  mean  very  much.  We  ougnt  to  have  a  rate  applicable  to  different 
classes  of  traffic.  We  ought  to  know  the  rate  -per  ton  per  mue  on  through  busi- 
ness and  local  business,  and  agricultural  products,  perhaps  on  particular  unds  of 
agricultural  products,  and  on  the  products  of  the  mines,  and  forest  products,  and 
classify  our  statistics  in  order  to  put  more  definite  information  into  the  bands  of 
those  who  are  to  legislate  and  to  regulate  rates. 

In  connection  with  57  (Government  ownership  of  land  transportation) ,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  requires  a  modification  of  what  I  said  in  regard  to  the  GK>vem- 
ment  ownership  of  interstate  railways.  The  question  of  Government  ownership 
of  municipal  transportation  lines  is  very  much  of  the  same  kind,  but  the  possi- 
bilities of  administration  in  municipal  affairs  are  so  much  better  at  present  that 
we  may  well  proceed  to  train  administrators  in  our  better  governed  cities  by 
taking  over  their  transportation  agencies.  I  would  put  the  street  railways  in 
large  cities  on  the  same  plane  as  the  waterworks  and  the  sewerage  system.  I  would 
include  the  telephone  service  and  such  things.  I  think  they  are  proper  subjects  for 
municipal  development,  and  it  is  very  important  also  that  we  should  have  such 
training  schools  for  men  who  are  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this  country.  Our 
administration  is  weak  because  we  have  given  it  very  little  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  your  recommendations  for  remedial  legislation  be 
largely  to  increase  the  power  or  the  authoritv  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?—A.  I  believe,  certainly  and  definitely,  that  we  should  take  the  present 
legislation  as  a  basis,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  most  particulars— in  all  particulars,  with  the  exception  that  the  essential 
thing  is  the  subordination  of  competition,  and  if  we  can  set  that  we  should  make 
such  concessions  as  are  necessaryin  order  to  get  it,  and  every  necessary  conces- 
sion that  can  properly  be  made.  We  should  unite  all  men  who  want  pooling  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law.  We  should  get  them 
all  together,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  secure  this  legislation  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  ignorant  and  the  dishonest. 

Q.  Would  you  at  some  time  suggest  to  this  commission  more  definitely  your 
views  in  the  line  of  law  that  you  would  recommend?— A.  I  would  oblige  the 
commission  in  any  way  possible,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  'Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  made  very  definite  recommendations  on  that  subject.    I  agree 
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with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  every  particular  on  theoretical 
grounds.  On  practical  grounds  I  am  willing  to  make  concessions,  and  I  believe 
the  character  of  these  concessions  are  best  decided  in  the  committees  of  the  two 
Houses.    I  do  not  believe  you  would  gain  anything  by  what  I  might  submit. 

Q.  Have  they  recommended  anything  in  relation  to  uniform  taxation?— A.  That 
is  outside  of  their  province.  There  was  introduced  at  the  openingr  of  the  first 
session  of  the  present  Congress  in  the  Senate,  by  Senator  Cullom,  a  DiU  which  is 
understood  to  contain  the  wishes  of  the  commission.  At  the  time  that  was 
introduced  pooling  was  left  out.  Mr.  Morrison  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  com- 
missioners. I  think  at  the  present  time  if  they  drew  one  that  pooling  would  be 
put  in,  but  even  then  it  was  understood  they  were  quite  willing  tnat  the  provision 
m  the  Patterson  Inll  might  be  added.  I  thmk  I  am  stating,  in  this  particular,  the 
views  of  the  commission,  although  I  do  not  represent  them  in  any  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  noticed  that  the  Senate  has  abandoned  all 
the  remedial  legislation  proposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  antiscalpers'  bill? — ^A.  I  knew  that  it  had  been  done. 

Q.  Does  there  seem  to  be  much  hope  of  getting  anything?— A.  There  has  been 
disagreement  among  the  railroads  as  to  what  concessions  they  were  willing  to 
make  in  regard  to  legislation,  and  I  think  that  has  stood  in  the  way.  Those 
differences  have  almost  disapi)eared.  It  is  understood  that  one  prominent  railroad 
sent  its  a^nts  here  and  opposed  the  passage  of  the  Patterson  bill  when  it  was 
thought  it  might  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  that  is  true.  There 
have  been  very  unfortunate  differences  of  that  kind  among  the  railroads  on 
account  of  the  demand  for  substantial  changes  in  the  other  portions  of  the  law. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  railroad 
people  themselves  to  unite  in  favor  of  legislation.  Of  course,  if  you  get  the  legis- 
lation you  have  not  got  the  pools,  and  have  no  great  certainty  that  you  will  be 
able  to  get  them,  but  we  hope  that  the  various  financial  interests  will  concentrate 
their  influence  in  such  shape  as  to  prevent  further  competition  where  pools  are 
practical.  This  (pooling)  is  not  a  panacea;  it  is  not  a  remedy  that  is  going  to  cui*e 
everything,  and  it  is  not  a  remedy  that  is  going  to  prevent  discrimination 
altogether,  but  I  believe  it  is  going  to  prevent  much  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  railroads,  it  is  believed  that  the  only  altogether 
just  method  of  taxing  the  railroads  is  to  tax  the  net  earnings.  Of  course,  if  that 
means  is  adopted,  some  method  by  which  net  earnings  on  interstate  business  can 
be  separated  n*om  net  earnings  of  State  business  must  be  adopted.  That  involves 
statistical  agencies,  probably  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  May  that  in  many  States  require  amendments  to 
the  constitutions?— A.  I  suppose  tnat  is  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  generally  the  custom  in  the  Western  States  to 
attempt  to  tax  railroads  on  gross  receipts?— A.  Several  States  tax  them  on  gross 
receipts. 

S.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  between  taxation  by  the  National  Gk)vemment 
l^  the  States?— A.  Yes;  of  course.  Grave  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  a 
uniform  system,  on  account  of  limitations  in  our  State  constitutions.  A  great 
many  of  our  States  have  distrusted  their  legislators,  so  that  they  have  tried  to  tie 
them  up  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  results  of  that 
practice.  ^^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Why  do  you  think  that  railroad  property  should  be 
taxed  on  net  earnings? — ^A.  The  tax  on  the  property  of  a  railroad  seems  to  be  an 
impracticable  tax  on  account  of  its  character  and  on  account  of  the  relation  of 
the  franchise  to  its  visible  property,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  double  tax,  if  you 
attempt  to  reach  personalty  also  and  tax  stocks  and  bonds  in  the  hands  of  their 
owners.  It  may  promote  such  things  as  are  suggested,  where  New  Jersey  was 
aole  to  tax  terminals  and  thus  tax  the  people  in  other  States.  A  tax  on  gross  earn- 
ings is  objectionable  because  it  may  make  it  of  advantage  to  the  railroad  to  main- 
tain idgh  rates  and  a  smaller  total  of  ^oss  earnings  than  if  they  were  not  taxed. 
That  is  purely  a  mathematical  question.  It  may  enable  a  railroad  to  obtain  a 
larger  net  income  by  maintaining  high  rates  and  doing  a  small  business  with 
a  lower  percentage  of  operating  exi)enses  to  gross  earnings  than  by  doing  a  larger 
business  at  lower  rates  with  a  greater  total  of  earnings  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  expenses  to  the  gross  returns. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  vou  believe  the  same  rule  of  taxation  should  apply 
to  the  farm,  the  mill,  and  the  factory?— A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  believe  they  are  to 
be  regarded  as  constituting  homogeneous  property;  they  are  employed  for  such 
different  purposes.  I  would  favor  a  general  real  estate  tax.  I  believe  it  would 
be  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to  get  rid  of  all  taxes  on  personal  prop- 
erty as  such.  They  bear  most  heavily  on  the  localities  where  there  is  the  least 
peraonal  property.    I  think  the  labor  commission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  shown 
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that  conclnsively  in  a  very  elaborate  study.  I  think  it  is  true  also  in  Ohio.  The 
tax  has  been  very  disadvantageous  to  the  farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Would  you  exclude  improvements  from  taxation? — 
A.  No;  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  the  single-tax  theory?— A.  Not 
as  that  word  is  used.  I  do  not  propose  that  as  the  only  tax,  either,  so  far  as  the 
general  property  tax  goes.  I  woula  not  have  that.  I  would  substitute  for  that  a 
^neral  real  estate  tax  and  other  tax.  If  street  railroads  continue  to  be  operated 
mdependently  in  our  cities,  I  would  have  a  franchise  tax;  and  I  certainly  should 
not  do  away  with  internal-revenue  taxation.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  means  of 
taxation,  and  easily  collected. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  the  difference,  in  your  opinion,  between  the  two 
methods  due  to  the  relation  of  the  property  to  be  taxed  to  the  public?— A.  The 
distinction  in  the  method  of  treatment,  you  mean?  If  you  mean  tnat,  I  would  say 
it  is  in  the  relation  which  the  proi>erty  bears  to  the  man  who  owns  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  same  methods  of  taxation  should  apply  to  the  farm,  the 
mill,  and  the  factory  that  apply  to  railroad  property?^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  belief  on  that  x)omt  founded  on  the  relationship  which  the  public 
be^s  to  the  property  to  be  taxed? — ^A.  Both  on  that  and  the  relation  which  the 
property  has  to  other  capital;  that  is,  products  employed  for  the  creation  of  other 
products.  The  criterion  for  a  tax,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  ability  of  the  man  called 
upon  to  pay  it;  that  may  be  one  thing  to  a  farmer  with  a  small  farm,  finding  it 
difficult  to  earn  wages  for  himself,  let  alone  any  interest  on  his  capital,  and  a  very 
different  thing  to  the  owner  of  a  very  productive  factory,  who  is  perhaps  the 
owner  of  a  patent,  or  in  some  other  way  able  to  obtain  a  monopoly  price  tor  his 
goods.  He  should  be  taxed  very  differently.  I  should  say  that  a  tax  which  would 
adjust  itself  to  an  income  is  a  prox>er  tax;  but  that  is  not  an  income  tax,  because 
incomes  are  different.  If  you  nave  an  income  derived  from  investments,  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  I  have  an  income  obtained  from  delivering  public  lectures,  they  are 
very  different.  Yours  is  x>ermanent;  mine  depends  upon  my  health,  conduct,  and 
various  other  things,  and  I  should  not  be  taxed  as  high  on  mine  as  you  on  yours: 
and  I  think  that  excludes  a  nondifferentiated  income  tax— if  that  character  of 
analysis  were  carried  out  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated. 

In  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  i^griculture,  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  great 
difficulty,  and  one  fruitful  cause  of  complaint  against  the  railroads,  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  our  public-land  system  induced  producers  to  go  beyond  the 
region  of  profitable  production.  They  were  lured  by  a  system  which  appealed  to 
the  land  hunger  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  called  them  out  there,  and  they 
have  had  a  loss  to  divide  and  not  a  profit.  The  railroads  themselves  were  taken 
out  there  by  land  grants  which  were  uneconomic,  and  many  of  the  evils  were 
produced  by  bringing  producers  where  producers  should  not  have  gone  for  gen- 
erations. 

I  have  a  very  strong  belief  that  the  great  difficulty  with  the  farmer,  aside  from 
that  I  have  indicated,  is  that  the  farmer  constitutes  an  industrial  class  by  himself . 
The  Western  farmer  particularly  has  been  lured  out  there,  and  society  is  rather 
responsible  for  his  being  there  and  must  pay  the  penalty  in  hearing  his  complaints 
and  in  finding  some  way  to  make  things  easier  for  him.  The  otner  difficulty  of 
the  farmer  is  the  lack  of  organization — the  lack  of  knowledge  of  his  own  industry — 
and  what  can  be  done  is  in  the  line  of  the  work  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  doing  now.  It  is  a  general  bureau  of  information  for  the  farmers,  and  it 
should  study  market  conditions  statistically,  as  it  does  scientific  methods  of  agri- 
culture, and  bring  all  those  facts  and  methods  home  to  the  farmer  in  the  plainest 
X)Ossible  way,  and  help  him  in  every  practical  way.  It  should  be  to  the  farmer 
what  the  associations  of  bankers  and  the  railroad  associations  and  all  those  other 
things  are  to  industries  in  which  individuals  have  the  x>ower  and  means  of  com- 
bination. I  do  not  mean  combination  to  m(>nox>olize  their  product,  but  combina- 
tion to  study  their  business.  Development  lies  along  that  line.  Strengthen  our 
Federal  agencies  and  our  State  agencies.  That  line  of  thought  has  suggested  to 
me  a  study  of  the  effect  of  speculation  in  food  products.  Of  course  I  am  engaged 
on  the  statistical  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  a  large  portion  of 
our  work  is  to  promulgate  from  nme  to  time  estimates  of  crop  conditions,  and  we 
continually  hear  from  farmers  who  tell  us  that  our  work  has  only  been  helpful  to 
the  speculator,  and  I  think  it  has  been  believed  at  times  in  the  Department  that 
that  work  could  not  help  anybody  but  the  speculator  unless  we  were  able  to  put 
our  estimates  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  himself  before  or  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
had  by  the  speculator.  I  hold  that  that  is  utterly  impracticable.  We  can  not 
reach  the  farmers  by  telegraph,  and  speculators,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  get  the  infor- 
mation by  telegraph.    We  can  post  estimates  in  the  post-offices  and  public  places, 
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as  the  Weather  Borean  does  its  progiiostications,  bat  even  that  will  be  after  the 
speculators  have  read  them  in  the  dailv  press. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Are  you  able  to  get  prospective  views  on  the  crops?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqtthar.)  Are  they  made  monthly? — ^A.  Yes;  except  dnring  the 
winter  months.  On  the  10th  of  March  (1899)  we  give  a  report  covering  the  dis- 
tribntion— that  is  pnrely  a  statistical  inquiry  that  does  not  relate  to  prospects— 
but  next  month  we  give  our  first  report  on  prospects  of  winter  grains,  and  from 
then  to  the  time  when  the  grains  are  harvested  we  give  out  estimates  of  the  prob- 
able production.  They  are  not  expressed  in  estimates  of  bushels,  but  in  estimates 
of  percentages  of  a  normal  crop;  out,  as  I  said,  it  has  often  been  suggested  that 
these  reports  are  only  beneficial  to  the  speculators,  and  the  Department,  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Morton,  I  believe,  thought  that  the  onljjr  way  to  make 
them  beneficial  was  to  put  them  in  the  farmers'  hands.  The  statistical  study  of 
grain  prices  for  a  very  extended  period  will  show,  however,  a  smaller  difference 
now  between  harvest  prices  ana  the  price  in  early  spring,  before  the  new  crop 
becomes  available,  vhan  there  was  85,  40,  or  60  years  ago;  and  the  reason  of  that 
is  the  creation  of  exchanges  where  there  is  a  continual  market.  The  speculator 
also  has  a  definite  function  in  the  way  of  bein^  an  expert  estimator  of  the  prob- 
able value  per  unit  of  quantity  of  the  succeedmg  crop. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  you  get  accurate  information  in  regard  to  crop 
prospects  in  the  various  States?— A.  We  have  a  very  elaborate  system  of  corre- 
spondence; we  have  about  60,000  correspondents  who  furnish  voluntary  reports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth. )  Is  it  all  very  much  a  matter  of  guess?-— A.  They  are  mostiy 
farmers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennbdy.)  Township  corres^ndents?— A.  Yes.  I  think  the  esti- 
mates we  give  are  generally  good.  It  surprised  me  4  years  ago,  when  I  first  com- 
menced to  handle  the  thing,  how  much  care  and  intelligence  they  put  in  it  for 
nothing. 

The  man  who  buys  grain  performs  a  function  in  distributing.  He  is  a  capital- 
ist. Several  of  them  get  together  in  an  exchange;  they  consider  all  the  conditions 
they  can  find— the  more  the  better— and  they  estimate  the  prospective  value  of 
the  crop,  and  the  investor  who  distributes  his  purchases  over  different  systems  of 
road  profits  bv  their  knowledge.  No  matter  how  depraved  speculators  may  be— 
practical  gamblers — ^they  want  to  get  all  the  facts  they  can  obtain,  and  if  we  get 
out  the  report  and  it  does  not  reacn  anybody  but  these  men,  if  it  removes  indefi- 
niteness  it  removes  some  of  the  difference  between  the  harvest  price  and  the 
price  when  the  product  is  marketed,  and  that  benefits  the  farmer. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.  )  Do  the  grain  dealers  in  the  grain  centers  have  a  sys- 
tem of  coUecting  statistics  that  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Department?— A.  I 
tlunk  not.  I  think  their  system  is  not  worth  much  at  all  except  as  they  are  able  to 
correct  it  every  month  from  what  we  give  them. 

Q.  Do  they  correspond  with  grain  dealers  in  ekbnost  every  town  in  the  United 
States  where  grain  is  sold?— A.  I  doubt  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  know  very  much 
about  these  independent  sources  of  information.  To  correspond  with  all  the  grain 
dealers  would  be  very  expensive,  and  to  tabulate  the  reports  after  they  were 
received  would  be  exi)ensive.  I  think  those  men  are  mostly  men  who  have  been 
in  our  Department  at  one  time  or  another.  I  think  most  of  them  are  well  ac(]painted 
with  the  grain  trade  and  can  make  shrewd  guesses  without  much  foundation. 

Q.  Are  your  reports  put  in  the  papers?- A.  Yes;  given  to  the  Associated 
Press  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  and  telegraphed  all  over  the  country. 

O.  And  in  that  way  reach  the  producer?— A.  Yes. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  fact  that  in  all  the  great  grain  markets  like 
Chic^o  the  price  lists  carry  the  entire  sales  of  the  day — carrv  the  entire  visible 
supply  of  grain,  and  that  evsn  these  reports,  which  are  to  regulate  prices,  are  sup- 
plemented by  private  circulars  by  the  whole  of  these  great  grain  commission  men 
of  the  country?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  information  that  comes  through  these  price  lists,  the  daily 
newspapers,  and  the  private  circulars,  comprehend  all  that  needs  to  be  known 
as  to  the  reg^ulation  oi  prices?— A.  I  should  not  say  that.  I  should  say,  Qet  all 
the  facts  you  can.  The  more  you  get  the  better.  The  more  thoroughly  you 
eliminate  the  speculative  element  the  more  accurate  information  is  obtainable, 
and  the  higher  prices  the  farmer  gets. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  stability  of  railroad  rates  is  one  of  the  best  things  the 
farmer  andproducer  can  have?— A.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  Fluctuating  rates 
would  be  Uke  a  fluctuating  tanff . 

Q.  Does  it  give  an  opportunity  to  the  speculator  and  gambler?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mi,  A.  L«  Harris.)  what  have  you  to  say  on  topic  48,  Part  U  (Increase 
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or  decrease  in  transportation  rates  daring  the  past  fifty  years)  ?^A.  I  made  a 
calculation,  and  the  force  under  my  direction  worked  for  nearly  a  year  on  this 
little  pamphlet,  and  as  a  result  of  a  most  careful  inquiry,  and  most  conscien- 
tiously performed,  I  think  I  might  say  we  find  that,  measured  in  gold,  the  average 
rate  pier  ton  ner  mile  throughout  the  tJnited  States  has  declined  from  1.9  cents  m 
1867  to  8  mills  in  1896.  That  is  the  general  average.  Now,  I  want  to  establish 
one  limitation:  I  consulted  every  possible  source  of  information.  Tiiis  inquiry 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  care.  We  were  only  able  to  get  these  figures  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  railroads  in  the  early  years.  For  the  late  years  the 
figures  represent  all  the  railroads.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  accounting  methods 
had  not  developed  in  1867  to  the  extent  that  permits  us  to  get  these  figures.  The 
legitimate  inference  from  that  is— the  necessary  inference — ^that  the  accounting 
methods  were  best  developed  on  the  roads  that  did  the  most  business.  The  roads 
that  did  the  most  business  were  the  ones  that  charged  the  lowest  rates.  There- 
fore my  table  does  not  show  the  full  decline  in  rates;  only  shows  x>&rt  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  tables  showing  the  decrease  in  freight  rates,  say  from  Chicago 
to  New  York,  per  hundred  pounds  on  agricultural  products?— A.  The  rate  for  rail 
transportation  for  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  YoA  in  1858  was  89  cents  nearly— 
38.61  cents  per  bushel.  That  is  in  gold.  In  1897  it  was  12.5  cents  a  bushel.  The 
decline  is  distributed  pretty  evenly  after  1862.  The  rate  was  actually  raised  from 
1858  to  1862.    The  maximum  was  fO.4237,  and  the  decline  since  then  is  pretty  even. 

Q.  Have  you  a  table  showing  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  part  rail  and 
part  water? — A.  That  goes  back  to  1868.  At  that  time  the  rate  was  20.76  cents 
per  bushel,  and  in  1897  it  was  7.37  cents.  In  1867  the  ezpoii;  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  was  92  cents  in  gold.  The  rate  by  lake  and  canal — ^I  gave  you  the  rate  by 
lake  and  rail,  but  the  rate  by  lake  and  canal  was  15.95  cents,  and  1  bushel  of 
wheat  would  pay  for  carrying  5.78  bushels  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  In  1897 
the  export  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  75  cents.  The  rate  by  the  Gkreat  Lakes 
and  the  Erie  Canal  was  4.35  cents,  and  17.25  bushels  could  be  carried  for  the  price 
of  1  bushel. 

Q.  What  are  the  rates  for  general  farm  products,  such  as  beef,  pork,  and  com? — 
A.  I  can  give  you  meats.  The  classification  varies  very  greatly.  Most  of  the 
farm  products  are  in  the  lower  classes.  The  rate  on  packed  meats  from  Cincin- 
nati to  New  York  by  rail  was  4.88  cents  in  1868  per  100  pounds;  in  1897  it  was 
26  cents.  The  rate  on  dressed  beef  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  rail  has  declined 
from  81  cents  per  hundred  in  1872  to  45  cents  in  1897.  The  rate  on  sheep — live 
cattle  from  61  cents  in  1879  to  80  cents  in  1897;  that  on  hogs  from  45  cents  m  1879 
to  80  cents  in  1897;  that  on  cattle  from  47  cents  in  1879  to  28  cents  in  1897.  I  have 
never  known  a  substantial  advance  in  rates  on  agricultural  products  except  in  the 


single  case  where  they  put  back  in  1890  a  portion  of  the  reduction  which  was 
made  in  view  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the  Western  com  producers  in  the 
former  year. 

Q.  Taking  the  roads  west  of  the  Missouri,  has  there  been  a  decline  also  since 
those  roads  were  constructed? — A.  I  will  give  you  some  illustrations.  The  average 
rate  of  the  Hannibal  Sc  St.  Joseph  Railroad  in  1870  was  8.194  cents  per  ton  per 
mile;  in  1897  it  was  0.617.  The  average  rate  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  per 
ton  per  mile  has  declined  from  3.596  cents  in  1869  to  0.962  cents  in  1897.. 

I  will  give  you  an  instance  in  the  South:  The  Louisville  and  NashviUe  Railroad, 
3.007  cents  in  1867,  and  0.791  cents  in  1897.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway  obtained  2.376  cents  in  1865,  and  1.008  cents  in  1897. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Have  you  investigated  how  our  freight  rates  here 
compare  with  foreign  countries? — ^A.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  comparisons  of 
that  kind  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  traffic. 

Q.  My  impression  is  that  our  rates  are  very  much  cheaper;  is  that  correct?— A. 
The  average  length  of  haul  in  this  country  for  a  ton  of  freight  is  125  miles,  and 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany  it  must  be  very  much  less.  They  would  have 
higher  rates,  of  course.  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  should  decrease  with  the  length 
of  haul,  and  those  comparisons  are  unsatisfactory.  Our  rates  are  lower  per  ton 
per  imle. 

Q.  Have  you  the  Southern  down  there  as  a  system?— A.  As  a  system?  In  all 
these  comparisons  we  were  compelled  to  use  the  road  now  operating  under  that 
name  and  the  smaller  road  operating  then;  for  instance,  this  comparison  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  should  be  much  more  favorable,  for  in  the  early 
days  they  operated  only  a  small  line  in  Wisconsin^  I  believe,  ana  ran  through  a 
smaller  part  of  country  than  is  occupied  by  their  Ime  now. 

I  have  here  the  G^rgia  Railroad,  which  obtained  3.552  cents  in  1866,  and  1.112 
cents  in  1897,  per  ton  per  mile.  Here  is  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  which  obtained 
2.695  cents  in  1870,  and  only  0.446  cents  in  1897. 
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Q.  {By  Mr.  Phillipb.)  Was  that  figared  in  gold?— A.  All  the  figures  in  this 
pampolet  are  in  gold. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  Have  yon  information  relating  to  the  South  Carolina  rail- 
ways?—A.  Yes;  I  have  the  South  Carolina  Railway  as  far  back  as  1872.  It 
secured  8.254  cents  in  1872,  and  1.160  cents  in  1897.  1  have  some  comi^arisons  of 
passenger  rates,  if  you  care  to  have  me  put  them  in. 

Q.  Dothey  show  about  the  same  decline? — ^A.  Not  so  much  decline.  The  devel- 
opment there  has  been  in  the  character  of  the  service.  You  go  faster  and  safer, 
and  yon  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  figures  you  have  given  on  rates  in  1897  show 
that  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products  on  some  of  the  Western  roads  was 
still  cheaper  than  between  JNew  York  and  Chicago?  The  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
I  believe,  was  $.006.— A.  I  was  giving  you  general  avera^  on  all  their  business. 
Even  then  I  think  that  would  hardly  hold  true.  I  think  that  grain  rate  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  and  the  other  rates  dependent  upon  it  on  the  i>ercentage 
system,  which  makes  nearly  all  the  rates  throughout  the  country  on  grain  depend- 
ent upon  it,  is  one  of  the  lowest  rates,  outside  of  some  of  the  rates  on  bituminous 
coal.  It  is  one  of  the  lowest  rates  for  rulway  transportation.  This  year  it  has 
been  extremely  low. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  effect  of  so-called  com  and  cotton 
gambHng?— A.  I  tried  to  take  that  up  a  little  while  ago.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
whole  effect  of  speculation  is  to  even  prices,  to  approximate  the  harvest  price  to 
the  price  at  the  time  the  crop  is  nearlv  exhausted,  and  in  that  way  it  is  beneficial 
to  tne  farmer.  Of  course  wnen  it  takes  such  abnormal  forms  as  it  did  last  year 
for  a  period  it  will  be  detrimental,  but  that  is  an  evil  which  must  be  borne  occa- 
sionaUy  f  or  the  sake  of  the  ^[eneral  benefit. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  its  effect  upon  prices  for  the  world?— A. 
None  at  all,  unless  it  is  to  average  them. 

Q.  Where  are  the  prices  of  farm  products  fixed?— A.  Fixed  at  the  point  where 
the  marginal  increment  of  the  necessary  supply  is  produced.  The  man  to  whom 
it  coets  tne  most  to  produce— he  who  contributes  the  last  amount  that  is  required 
to  make  up  the  entire  supply  demanded  by  the  world — fixes  the  price.  If  he  did 
not  get  his  cost  of  production  he  would  go  out  of  business,  anathe  price  would 
have  to  be  raised  until  he  was  brought  back  into  business.  Of  course,  that  is  the 
general  tendency.  Occasionally  some  fellow  is  producing  below  the  margin  of 
profitable  production. 

<J.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  EUrris.)  As  produce  centers  do  Liverpool,  New  York,  or 
Chicago  fix  the  prices?— A.  It  is  fixed  in  Liverpool,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
It  is  the  Liverpool  price  which  makes  up  the  cost  of  production,  but  in  the  long 
run  that  price  must  x>ay  for  the  producing  of  the  last  mcrement  of  l^e  supply. 

Q.  It  is  claimed  that  selling  options  misleads  the  merchant  in  Liverpool,  and  in 
that  way  makes  rates  or  raises  the  price  without  relation  to  the  amount  of  prod- 
uce; is  there  any  foundation  for  that? — A.  It  may  be  true  temporarily,  but  the 
merchant  in  Liverpool  who  is  liable  to  be  misled  does  not  survive.  He  goes  out 
of  business,  and  a  more  sophisticated  merchant  takes  his  place. 

Q.  Do  supply  and  demand,  after  all,  regulate  it?— A.  I  believe  that  is  so. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  April  18, 1899. 
TBSTIMOVT  OF  lOU  E.  E.  CLABX, 

Orand  chief  eonduetarj  Order  of  BaUway  Conductors;  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Federation  of  American  BaUway  Employees, 

The  commission  met  at  10.90  a.  m. ,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding.  Mr.  E.  E.  Clark, 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  testified. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Please  state  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  your 
official  relation  with  railroad  organizations. — ^A.  E.  K.  Clark,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
^nd  chief  conductor,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Federation  of  American  Railway  Eniployees. 

Q.  How  larg^  &per  cent  of  railroad  conductors  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  in  your  organization?— A.  Our  membership  is  at  the  present  time  about  32,700; 
I  say  aoout;  it  does  not  vary  over  60  from  that.  We  have  probably  1,200  mem- 
bers in  Canada  and  800  or  850  in  Mexico.    The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
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report,  in  good  tamefl,  on  onr  railways  about  24,000  oondnctors  employed  in  the 
Unitea  States. 

(^.  Yonr  association  having  answered  the  topical  pian  of  inqoiry  on  transpor- 
tation pretty  fnlly .  I  wonld  suffgest  that  yon  take  it  np  and  see  if  there  is  any 
special  topic  in  it  that  you  would  care  to  speak  about  now. — ^A.  I  will  simply  say 
that  when  this  topical  plan  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  us  we  arranged  to  answer  it 
concisely,  and,  as  we  thought,  comprehensivelv,  in  a  written  communication, 
which  we  filed  with  the  commission,  and  naturally  we  incorporated  in  that  what 
we  thought  was  important,  and  what  we  specially  cared  to  state,  and  I  am  here  to- 
day in  answer  to  the  urgent  invitation  of  the  secretary  of  the  commission.  I  do  not 
tlunk  that  I  could  with  any  advantage,  either  to  ourselves  or  to  the  commission, 
take  this  plan  up,  because  it  would  be  a  re^tition  of  what  we  have  already  said. 
I  am  here  at  the  invitation  of  the  commission  to  answer  any  questions  the  com- 
mission cares  to  ask. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J. Harris.)  What  are  the  usual  hours  of  conductors?— A.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  state  what  the  usual  hours  are. .  The  average  number  of 
hours  on  duty  for  conductors  at  the  present  time  are  considerably  shorter  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  brought  about  by  the  demand  for  more  and  more  rapid 
transit  of  freight.  Freight  trains  run  cars  daily  faster  than  they  did,  consequently 
the  number  of  hours  on  duty  is  shortened.  Again,  as  influencing  the  situation, 
the  general  disposition  of  railroad  companies  is  to  lengthen  the  distance  of  the 
run,  and  where  this  has  been  done  the  number  of  hours  are  approximately  the 
same. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  by  the  length  of  the  run?— A.  The  general  basis  of  pay  is  by 
the  mile. 

Q.  Is  there  any  serious  complaint  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  work  of  railway 
conductors  at  the  present  time?— A.  No;  there  is  no  serious  complaint  at  the 
present  time,  and  I  might  say  no  complaint  at  any  time  unless  in  the  time  of 
great  rush  of  business,  where  business  is  so  heavy  that  it  necessitates  keeping 
motive  power  and  cars  moving  all  the  time,  and  naturally  railroad  companies  in 
times  of  that  kind  desire  to  put  on  as  few  new  men  as  possible,  because  the  more 
new  men  put  on  they  feel  the  more  possibility  of  accident;  they  rather  depend  on 
the  old  men,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  disposition  to  keep  them  going  too  long. 

Q.  If  you  make  extra  runs  vou  make  extra  x>ay  in  those  busy  seasons?— A.  Yes; 
and  I  may  say  it  is  conceded  oy  the  manaffements  of  the  roads  that  they  do  not 
want  men  to  work  beyond  their  physical  ability,  and  it  is  the  general  rule  that 
our  agreements  with  companies  provide  that  after  a  man  has  been  on  duty  16 
hourshe  may  demand  8  hours  rest;  that  does  not  mean  if  he  is  delayed  by  acci- 
dent; nor  can  a  man  demand  rest  in  the  middle  of  a  division. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  understand  that  some  of  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  are  adopting  a  policy  of  refusing  employment  to  men  who  have  passed 
the  age  of  30  years,  no  matter  how  much  experience  they  have  had  in  the  rail- 
road business.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  information  on  that  subject?— 
A.  There  seems  to  be  growing  up  at  the  present  time  a  general  disposition  among 
railroads  to  establish  certain  rules  Hunting  the  employment  of  men.  Some  com- 
X>anies  provide  that  they  will  not  hire  a  man  as  brakeman  or  fireman  who  is  i»st 
a  certain  age.  Some  of  them  put  it  as  low  as  28,  and  some  roads  have  a  limit  as 
high  as  40  years  of  age.  They  direct  their  subordinate  officials  who  have  the 
employment  of  men  to  refuse  emplojrment  to  men  who  are  past  this  age,  and  of 
course  the  subordinates  have  no  cnoice  but  to  carry  it  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  reason  of  that?— A.  The  only  reason  I 
ever  heard  assigned  by  railway  officials  was  that  they  had  a  large  number  of  men 
growing  old  in  their  service,  and  that  there  was  a  moral  obligation,  I  think,  to 
take  care  of  those  men  by  furnishing  some  sort  of  employment  for  those  who  had 
grown  too  old  to  follow  in  the  capacitv  they  were  employed.  If  they  hired  a 
man  of  20  years  of  age  and  had  no  oad  luck  they  might  expect  to  get  80  years  of 
service  out  of  him  by  the  time  he  was  50,  where,  if  40,  only  10  years  of  service 
would  be  gotten  out  of  him.  There  maybe  room  for  suspicions  as  to  other  influ- 
ences that  are  at  work  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  know  that  we  would  be  justified 
in  expressing  any  suspicions.  We  simply  know  that  is  a  fact,  and  we  tmnk  it  is 
an  unfair  decision. 

Q.  (By  BepresentatiYe  Gardner.)  If  you  had  to  express  a  suspicion,  what 
would  you  say?— A.  I  would  say  one  reason  is  that  it  has  the  effect  of  overstock- 
ing the  market  with  experienced  men.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  dodge  the  fact 
that  labor  is  governed  more  or  less  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  may  be 
it  is  looked  upon  as  an  influence  calculated  to  make  men  extremely  careful  about 
losing  a  position. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  the  brotherhoods  asree  to  the  dismiasal  of  their 
members  because  of  old  age?— A.  Certainly  not.  If  thev  undertook  to  diBmiss 
our  members  because  they  got  to  be  40  years  of  age  we  would  take  care  of  that.  It 
is  where  they  are  dismissed  for  something  else,  or  out  of  a  position,  perhaps 
resigned  a  position  2  or  8  years  ago:  when  they  try  to  go  back  to  work  on  the 
railroads  they  will  not  hire  them. 

Q.  Where  railroad  companies  dismiss  any  of  their  employees  on  the  supposed 
ground  that  they  are  becoming  aged,  is  that  cause  ever  assigned  by  the  companies 
for  such  dismissal? — A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  this  cause  has 
been  assigned  for  dismissal.  It  is  occasionally  assigned  as  a  cause  for  placing  a 
man  in  some  other  employment.  I  want  to  carry  that  a  little  bit  further.  While 
appreciating  fully  the  difficulties  that  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  enactment  of 
any  law,  or  the  effort  to  enforce  any  law,  requiring  a  coiporation  or  any  individual 
to  eive  employment  to  any  person  they  do  not  want,  it  aoes  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
railroad  companies  collectively,  by  understanding,  if  no  direct  understanding  can 
be  shown,  adopt  this  policy,  in  the  first  place  it  is  ^oing  to  force  the  organizations 
to  a  more  rigorous,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  arbitrary,  position  in  regard  to  dis- 
misHal  of  members  for  other  causes,  and,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  collective 
moral  obligation,  and  I  think  there  is,  I  believe  if  railroad  companies  are  goinff  to 
say  railroad  employees  who  have  passed  the  age  of  40  shall  not  be  given  employ- 
ment again  in  that  capacity,  that  some  responsibility  for  the  subsistence  and  main- 
tenance of  the  men  who  have  worn  themselves  out  in  the  service  should  attach  to 
the  railroads  or  public,  or  the  railroads  and  public  jointly,  because  men  have  worn 
themselves  out  m  the  service. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Suppose  it  was  settled  that  a  railroad  man 
applying  for  a  position  after  a  g^ven  age,  80  years,  would  not  be  given  employ- 
ment, would  not  that  ox)erate  to  prevent  young  men  from  goin^  into  the  railroad 
service?— A.  It  must  operate  as  a  preventive  of  the  best  quabty  of  young  men 

foing  into  the  service.  They  probably  will  have  a  sufficiency  to  fill  vacancies, 
ut  tney  will  not  get  the  same  class  of  ability  that  they  get  now;  can  not,  because 
young  men  would  have  nothing  to  look  to  in  the  futrn^. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  understand  that  some  railroads  discharffe  men  from 
their  employment  or  refuse  employment  to  men  who  have  received  some  slight 
injuries;  for  instance,  the  loss  of  a  finger,  which  does  not  incapacitate  them  from 
work,  but  the  company  alleges  that  it  does,  and  treat  them  as  if  they  had  received 
a  total  disability.  Can  you  say  anything  about  that?^A.  Railroad  companies 
are  s^neraily  adopting  much  more  rigid  physical  examination  of  applicants  for 
employment,  ana  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  them  refuse  employment  to  a  man 
simply  because  of  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  thumb  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Do  you  mean  by  that,  employment  in  the  same  class  in 
which  he  received  his  injury,  or  employment  as  watchman  or  in  some  other  posi- 
tion on  the  railroad?— A.  I  refer  simply  to  a  man  who  is  out  of  employment  alto- 
gether. The  loss  of  a  finger  does  not  prevent  a  man  satisfactorily  ana  efficiently 
pef orming  the  duties  he  i)erf ormed  before  that  finger  was  taken  off.  Some  of  the 
most  efficient  trainmen  and  conductors  are  men  who  have  lost  one  or  more  fin- 

gers  from  one  or  both  hands.  It  does  not  operate  to  prevent  him  performing  his 
uties;  but  if  he  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  a  position  on  one  road,  and 
goes  to  another  road  for  employment,  they  refuse  him  employment  because  of 
that  physical  disability — the  amputation  of  a  finger.  Now,  naturallv,  with  the 
adoption  of  automatic  couplers,  the  percentage  of  the  men  who  will  be  minus 
one  or  two  fingers  will  be  smaller  than  in  years  gone  by. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  What  could  be  the  reason  for  refusing 
employment  because  a  man  lost  a  finger? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  carrying  to  an  absurd 
extremity  the  ideas  that  have  been  advanced  by  some  of  the  railrc^  companies* 
surgeons.  They  claim  to  know  of  instances  where  men  have  secured  employ- 
ment, and  later,  as  a  result  of  some  slight  or  x)os8ibly  imaginary  accident,  have 
established  a  claim  against  the  company  for  damages  on  account  of  physical 
injuries  received,  and  that  after  the  collection  of  those  damages  the  same  man 
has  gone  to  some  remote  -part  of  the  country  and  secured  employment  from  some 
other  railroad  company,  and  done  the  same  thing  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  For  the  same  accident  there?— A.  For  the  same 
disability. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  Can  that  be  true  in  the  case  of  lost  finger?— 
A.  No;  they  adopt  a  plan  of  physical  examination.  The  lost  finger  is  something 
on  its  face  and  can  be  recorded  and  shown  when  men  enter  their  employ.  These 
minor  injuries,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  finger,  have  never  been  considered  serious 
things  by  train  men.    If  a  man  had  that  misfortune  and  the  company  paid  his 
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wages  while  laid  up  he  has  been  perfectly  willing  to  sign  a  release;  bnt  if  the  loss 
of  a  finger  is  going  to  operate  against  his  securing  employment  elsewhere  the 
same  as  if  he  lost  a  hand  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  the  same  liability  should 
not  attach  to  the  comixany  in  whose  service  he  received  the  injury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  your  opinion,  is  a  conductor  50  years  of  age  as  efficient 
as  one  25  years  of  age?— A.  Yes;  tnat  is,  assuming  a  man  of  50  years  is  physically 
all  right— in  good  health— I  think  he  is  a  better  conductor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIennedy.)  Experience  makes  him  a  better  conductor?— A.  Oueht 
to;  he  has  had  experience,  and  he  has  a  fount  of  knowledge  he  has  gathered  in  that 
way  which  is  of  mestimable  value  in  time  of  emergency.  He  is  a  more  conserva- 
tive man  and  takes  less  chances  than  a  youn^  man  would. 

Q.  So  that  a  conductor  that  has  had  experience  and  has  passed  80  years  of  age 
is  as  valuable  or  more  valuable  to  the  railroad  service  than  a  man  unaer  80?— A.  I 
think  so;  ves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  they  apply  80  years  as  a  limit  to  conductors? — ^A. 
Some  roads  do.  What  I  mean  by  that  is,  tney  decline  to  hire  a  man  past  80  years 
of  age. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  here  a  ma^p^zine  article  on  the  question  of  black- 
listing, which  seems  to  show  pretty  conclusively  that  it  has  been  practiced  exten- 
sively by  railroads  in  that  pail;  of  the  country.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any 
light  on  that  subject?— A.  I  can  not  give  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  {Mtr- 
ticular  points  in  tiie  case  in  mind.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it.  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  case.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  has  been  indulged  in  a 
good  deal  in  years  gone  by.  I  have  in  mind  one  case  that  happened  to  one  of  our 
members  in  the  State  of  Florida.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Line  Railroad  as  a  conductor.  He  was  offered  a  position  on 
another  railroad,  which  he  thought  was  more  advantageous  to  him  than  the  one 
he  had,  and  he  asked  to  be  relieved  for  the  purpose  of  eoing  to  take  this  new  posi- 
tion. The  company  did  not  show  any  disposition  to  release  him;  in  fact,  required 
him  to  go  out  and  continue  several  days  after  he  wanted  to  be  released,  and  he 
finally  was  required  to  take  his  run  down  to  a  place  called  Palm  Beach,  down  at 
the  south  end  of  the  peninsula,  and  he  did  so,  and  there  he  quit,  insisting  on  being 
released.  He  went  to  the  other  railroad  ana  was  employed  as  a  conductor,  was 
sent  out  to  learn  the  road,  as  we  term  it  (they  send  a  man  out  to  learn  the  road 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so) ,  and  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
East  Coast  Line  a  day  or  two  or  three  thereafter  wrote  a  letter  to  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  road  that  had  employed  him,  advisinghim  not  to  employ  the  man, 
and  on  the  strength  of  that  letter  he  let  him  go,  would  not  give  him  employment. 
He  brought  suit  against  the  Florida  East  Coast  Line  in  the  State  courts  of  Florida 
and  secured  and  collected  dam^es. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  he  give  sufficient  notice  of  his  intention  to 
leave?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  rule  in  that  case?— A.  There  is  no  written  rule;  a  week  or  10 
days  is  always  considered  reasonable.  Wherever  I  have  known  of  a  rule  of  that 
khid  beinff  established,  it  iias  been  10  days.    I  might  add  here  that  I  think  the 

Eractice  of  blacklisting  has  been  very  materially  reduced  by  the  enactment  of 
iws,  state  and  national,  against  it.  I  do  not  think  blacklisting  is  indulged  in  to 
any  p:reat  extent.  The  practice  generally  adopted  now  by  railroad  companies  is 
to  give  a  man  a  service  letter  when  he  leaves  their  service,  stating  when  he 
entered,  in  what  capacity  employed,  what  date  he  left,  and  reasons  for  leaving. 
Of  course  their  reasons  are  very  often  stated  in  the  words  **  unsatisfactory 
service,"  which  may  mean  one  of  a  hundred  things. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Gardner.)  The  statement  has  been  made  to  me  by  an 
ex-railroad  employee  here  in  Washing^n  that  he  was  discharged  from  the  service 
of  a  comi)any  and  received  a  very  good  letter,  one  strongly  recommending  him — 
everything  he  could  ask  for— and  that  he  went  from  company  to  company,  and 
his  letter  never  availed;  that  the  explanation  was  that  it  was  written  on  paper 
containing  a  watermark  or  other  sign  agreed  upon  by  the  companies  as  a  black- 
list. Do  you  know  of  anything  of  that  kind?— A.  Nothing  but  rumors.  I  know 
of  one  instance  that  happened  a  few  years  ago,  since  my  official  connection  with 
this  organization.  I  investigated  the  case  i>er8onally  and  found  out  where  a 
division  superintendant  gave  an  employee  leaving  his  service  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation as  you  say,  commending  him  highly,  and  recommending  him  to  his 
employers,  and  at  the  same  time  I  know  that  same  man  was  on  the  blacklist  of 
that  company.    It  is  a  very  large  system. 

9.  He  was  prevented  by  the  blacklist  and  not  by  the  letter  of  recommendation. 
This  gentleman  claimed  mat  this  letter  of  recommendation  was  in  itself  a  black- 
list.—A.  I  have  heard  that  statement  made,  but  I  never  found  any  evidence  of  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.  )  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  pretty  well-established  cus- 
tom among  railroad  officials  providing  for  temporary  suspension  of  employees  for 
some  wrong  or  supposed  wrong  they  may  have  committed  in  their  work?— A. 
That  nsed  to  be  practically  imiversal,  bnt  I  think  we  may  safely  say  now  that  on 
the  majority  of  the  roads— that  is,  a  majority  of  the  mileage  of  tneconntry — ^what 
is  called  the  Brown  system  of  discipline,  or  modification  of  it,  is  in  force,  which  is 
pirilshment  without  suspension.  They  keep  records  of  men — all  sorts,  the  merit 
and  demerit  entries— in  a  book.  Instead  of  suspending  men  from  service  with 
loss  of  pay,  they  enter  up  10  days*  suspension  against  him,  and  for  some  meri- 
torious act  they  give  him  a  credit  mari,  and  6  months  good  record  will  erase  10 
days*  suspension,  the  idea  being  to  keep  the  record  of  tne  men  in  that  way  and 
prevent  tne  loss  of  employment;  and  it  also  prevents  the  necessity  of  keeping  so 
many  men  on  the  extra  list  to  take  the  place  of  men  temporarily  8tu3x>ended;  and 
the  employee  who  is  ^Ity  of  a  minor  offense  is  reprimanded  and  is  informed  that 
an  entry  is  made  against  his  record,  and  he  goes  on  with  his  work,  and  when  they 
receive  a  certain  nxmiber  of  demerit  marks— reach  a  certain  maximum— or  when 
the  record  is  such  as  to  justify  dismissal,  dismissal  follows. 

Q.  Will  you  briefly  outline  the  old  plan  of  suspension?— A.  The  old  plan  of 
suspension  was,  when  a  man  was  Ruiltv  of  a  minor  offense  or  oversight,  they  sim- 
ply suspended  him  from  duty;  he  lost  his  pay  for  10,  20,  80, 40,  50,  or  60  days. 

Q-  BAve  you  ever  known  of  a  case  in  wnich  a  man  was  punished  who  was  not 
guilty?— A.  Oh,  yes;  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  change  from  that  system  to  the  present  system  as  being 
an  advantage  to  members  of  your  brotherhood? — ^A.  I  regard  it  so;  yes.  It  is  so 
generally  accepted  by  our  brotherhood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  can  vou  say  as  to  betterment  that  has  resulted 
from  your  organization;  something  of  the  condition  of  conductors  before  you  had 
an  organization  and  since?— A.  Since  our  organization  really  assumed  the  jposition 
of  a  labor  ors^anization,  and  took  up  questions  of  relations  of  members  with  their 
emplojreiB,  wnich  commenced  in  1890,  the  wages  of  conductors  on  practically  all  of 
the  railroad  mileage  west  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  south  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  have  been  increased  from  5  to  25  per  cent; 
tibeir  hours  of  labor  have  been  lessened,  conditions  of  employinent  have  oeen  im- 
proved, they  are  ixaid  for  excess  hours  or  overtime,  as  we  term  it,  which  they  were 
not  paid  for  bef or<),  and  the  positions  are  more  stable;  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vama,  and  east  of  there,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  done  in  that  same  direction, 
but  not  so  much— not  quite  so  general.  The  New  England  States  have  more  stable 
conditions  than  the  western  roads,  and  arrangements  have  boen  such  as  to  make  it 
very  pleasant  for  the  employees.  They  make  an  effort  to  get  a  man  home  as 
much  as  possible,  instead  of  giving  him  a  long  run  away  from  home,  keeping  him 
away  two,  three,  or  four  days.  They  make  the  runs  short,  so  that  they  are  nome 
for  everything  except  their  dinner,  and  the  rates  of  wages  there  are  better  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  work  required  than  in  the  territory  west  and  south 
and  in  Canada. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  promoted  independence  on  the  part  of  the  men,  and 
done  away  with  obsequiousness  of  the  employees  toward  the  employer? — ^A. 
We  think  so.  In  saying  that,  I  do  not  want  to  sa^r  the  organization  has  had  influ- 
ence in  making  them  insubordinate;  at  the  same  time  they  have  never  lost  sight  of 
duties. 

Q.  Have  discharges  for  alleged  causes  been  less  frequent  on  railroads  than  prior 
to  the  time  your  organization  became  influential?— A.  Yes;  a  marked  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  attribute  that,  or  any  part  of  that,  to  the 
hiffner  qualifications  and  standard  of  organized  men?— A.  I  think  that  has  some 
effect.  I  think  the  men  have  reached  a  higher  limit  of  excellence  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  all  around,  and  I  think  that  the  knowledge  on  the  i>art  of  the 
railroad  officials  of  tiiie  organization's  purposes  to  afford  the  men  every  protection 
that  can  be  afforded  them,  is  calculated  to  make  them  much  more  careful  in  mak- 
ing decisions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  vou  know  to  be  the  sentiment  of  organized 
l&DOT  engaged  in  transportation  on  tne  subject  of  immigration?— A.  Ordinarily,  I 
might  say,  with  practical  unanimity  the  members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods 
are  in  favor  of  very  close  restriction  of  immigration.  We  believe  that  this  is  nec- 
essary to  the  best  interests  of  the  workingmen  of  this  country.  We  do  not  feel 
directly  the  effects  of  immigration— that  is,  the  class  of  men  commonly  called  im- 
migrants do  not  come  over  nere  to  get  employment  in  train  and  engine  service  on 
the  railroads— but  we  recognize  the  different  branches  or  classes  of  working  people 
in  the  United  States,  as  arranged  in  a  sort  of  a  circuit,  through  which  any  evil 
effects  are  bound  to  be  felt  all  tne  way  down;  as,  for  instance  (of  course  I  do  not 
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speak  authoritatively,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  coal  miner,  bnt  I  sim^y  make 
this  general  statement),  a  few  years  ago  the  coal  miners  of  the  State  of  jPennsyl- 
yania  were  a  great  deal  higher  caliber  of  manhood  than  at  the  present  day.  Now 
yon  may  take  the  coal  miners  or  any  other  class  of  employees  woo  are  able  to  earn 
reasonable  wages  and  maintain  their  families,  and  who  try  to  live  something  like 
Americans  onght  to  live,  if  yon  bring  in  foreigners  who  live  and  work  cheaper,  at 
wages  that  these  men  can  not  work  at  and  live,  you  crowd  them  out.  The  only 
thing  this  man  can  do  is  to  seek  employment  in  the  next  (what,  you  may  say) 
higher  paid  place.  We  can  not  see  how  the  best  paid  classes  of  lab^r  in  the  United 
States  can  help  but  feel  an  interest  in  and  be  affected  by  conditions  that  surround 
and  control  the  very  poorest  paid  classes. 

Q.  Has  your  organization  ever  taken  official  action  on  that  question?— A.  No; 
excepting  to  pronounce  in  a  general  way  in  favor  of  restriction  of  immigration. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  nature  of  an  immigration  law 
that  would  be  effective,  in  the  interest  of  our  x>eople?— A.  I  have  my  own  idea. 
T)ie  organization  has  never  pronounced  in  favor  of  any  particular  line. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  about  it?— A.  I  had  to  stay  in  this  country  21  years 
before  I  could  vote.  I  do  not  know  why  anyone  else  coming  here  should  not  do 
tiie  same.  I  believe  it  is  all  right  to  admit,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  immigrants 
who  make  ^ood  citizens,  who  cast  their  lot  with  this  country,  who  attempt  to  stay 
here  and  raise  their  children  here.  I  do  not  believe  in  admitting  any  who  come 
here  simply  because  conditions  are  better  than  in  the  old  country,  who  live  like 
so  many  swine  and  send  all  their  money  out  of  the  country,  as  a  sreat  many  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  if  this  commission  were  to  recommend  to  Congress  legisla- 
tion that  would  restrict  immigration,  that  organized  labor  throughout  the  country 
would  support  such  recommendations?— A.  In  my  pudnnent  it  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  qualifications  snouTd  be  fixed;  what  standard 
is  necessary?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  define  in  exact  terms  my  idea  of  the 
standard  that  is  necessary;  but  I  can  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
Chinese  exclusion  act,  and  while  we  have  a  Chinese  exclusion  act  we  a^  admit- 
ting a  whole  lot  more  just  as  bad  as  Chinese.  1  would  put  them  in  a  bunch  and 
put  them  under  the  same  act. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  The  commission  will  at  some  time  in  the  future,  I  think, 
consider  some  proposed  bills  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  organizations,  and  I 
wiU  read  to  you  the  title  of  them;  they  were  submitted  to  the  oommission  by  Mr. 
Moseley,  the  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  first  is  a 
proposed  bill  to  require  railroads  to  make  detailed  reports  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission of  every  accident.  Does  your  order  favor  such  a  bill  as  that;  and  what 
have  you  to  say  as  to  what  should  be  embraced  in  such  a  bill?— A.  I  believe  that 
the  public  should  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  railroad 
employee.  We  have  no  (3k)vemment  railroads  in  this  country,  and  I  can  not  say 
that  I  am  in  favor  of  (3k)vemment  ownership  or  control  of  our  railroads  to  the 
extent  of  controlling  the  operation  of  them,  but  I  believe  employees  are  in  a' sense 
public  servants.  Tney  serve  the  public  and  the  public  should  have  the  widest 
possible  information  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  work.  I  believe  that 
the  question  of  the  injuries  received  by  the  railroad  employees  is  a  matter  of  gen- 
eral public  interest.  If  we  had  not  been  able  to  show  by  absolutely  reliable  sta- 
tistics the  number  of  men  who  were  killed  and  injured  annually  in  the  railroad 
service  in  the  United  States,  we  never  would  have  secured  the  passage  of  the  law 

Sroviding  for  the  use  of  automatic  couplers  and  brakes.  Now  in  view  of  the  con- 
itions  that  we  have  before  referred  to,  and  the  effect  that  the  minor  injury 
received  a  few  years  ago  sometimes  has  on  a  man  to-day,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
would  not  be  consistent  and  of  very  ^reat  value  to  have  all  these  injuries  reported 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  reliable 
statistics  on  that  subject. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  Teport  do  they  make  in  regard  to  accidents? — ^A.  They  simply 
report  the  number  injured. 

Q.  Do  they  give  the  cause? — ^A.  They  give  no  details,  except  that  in  some 
cases  the  number  injured  coupling  cars  are  kept  by  themselves;  that  is,  they  are 
gathered  in  an  independent  group.  They  say,  **  Injured  by  falling  fi-om  moving 
train,"  but  there  is  nothing  said  as  to  what  caused  the  man  to  fall  from  the  train 
or  what  other  thing  there  was  that  caused  him  to  be  "  injured  while  making  a 
coupling." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  condition  of  safety  appliances  now?— A. 
As  near  as  we  can  observe  (I  get  it  from  reports  recently  promulgated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commisision)  they  are  shaping  themselves  very  satisfactorily. 

Q.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you  would  majke  from  your  experience? — ^A. 
Nothing  from  a  national  standpoint.  I  think  that  the  act  we  now  have,  under 
the  extension  that  was  granted  oy  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  our 
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nnderstandiTig  that  they  will  require  strict  compliance  with  those  provisions, 
wonld  do  all  tiiat  is  necessary. 

Q.  Anything  to  complain  of  just  now? — ^A.  No.  It  will  be  necessary  for  some 
States  to  reqmre  the  equipment  of  cars  nsed  only  in  State  traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E^bnkedt.)  The  next  is  a  proposed  bill  to  cover  snch  a  case  as  that 
known  as  the  Bangh  case,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  bring  about 
harmony  in  State  and  Federal  decisions.^A.  The  case  referred  to  is  one  in  which 
an  injured  employee  brought  suit  against  a  railroad  company  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
The  case  was  removed  to  the  Federal  courts  and  the  decision  rendered  by  the 
Federal  courts  was  ahnost  diametrically  opposed  to  the  decision  that  would  be 
expected  under  the  State  law  or  decision  that  would  have  been  handed  down 
hy  the  State  court,  and  Hie  idea  is  that  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the 
State  should  conform  to  State  laws. 

Q.  Your  organization  is  in  favor  of  such  a  bill  as  that? — ^A.  Yes;  we  think  that 
is  only  reasonable  and  fair. 

Q.  Another  is  a  proposed  employers'  liability  bill.— A.  I  think  I  have  outlined 
our  position  on  that  in  r^ard  to  minor  disabilities  and  the  ase  limit  fixed  by  the 
railroad  companies.  I  bdieve  full  liability  should  attach  to  the  railroad  company 
for  injuries  received  while  in  their  employ  which  are  in  any  sense  attributable 
to  or  tbe  result  of  improper  equipment,  improper  condition  of  roadbed  or  track, 
negligence,  incompet^cy,  or  act  of  fellow  employee;  and  I  want  to  supplement 
in  that  regard  what  is  said  in  our  written  answer,  that  a  man  has  no  choice  as  to 
whom  he  works  with.  If  we  take  any  given  railroad,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
for  instance,  right  out  of  Baltimore  the  trainmaster  employs  the  trainmen.  I,  as 
a  conductor,  am  going  on  that  train;  the  trainmaster  says  who  is  to  go  with  me 
as  a  brakeman;  I  have  no  choice  whatever  until  I  have  tried  that  man  and  find 
him  incompetent  and  inefficient;  then  I  can  object  to  keeping  him  any  longer.  A 
conductor  has  nothing  to  say  about  what  ensmeer  or  fireman  shall  go  out  with 
him.  The  company  has  aMolute  control  of  these  things,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
emplovee  has  no  choice  whom  he  wiU  work  with,  that  company  should  be  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  its  agents  in  assigning  the  men  and  the  employment  of  the 
men. 

O.  Another:  Proposed  bill  to  provide  for  blocking  frogs  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Territories,  and  on  Gk>vemment  reservations.  Are  you  familiar  with 
that  bill? — A.  Yes;  and  I  will  be  frank  enough  to  admit  that  the  matter  of  block- 
ing frogs  is  not  of  as  much  importance  as  some  think  it  to  be,  and  especially  at 
this  time  when  the  general  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  that  are  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers  obviates  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  cars  so  much  to 
couple  and  uncouple.  Where  men  get  caught  in  the  g^^rd  rail  or  frog,  in  9  cases 
out  of  10  it  is  where  the^r  get  in  between  cars  to  uncouple  or  to  couple.  The  pin 
occasionally  gets  stuck  in  the  link,  and  in  trying  to  loosen  it  while  the  cars  are 
moving  a  man  walks  along  with  the  cars  and  umortunately  walks  into  the  frog, 
falls  down,  and  the  cars  go  over  him;  and  there  have  been  a  great  many  accidente 
of  that  kind.  Now  instead  of  going  in  there  to  pull  that  pin,  with  the  cars 
equipped  with  modem  couplings  he  stays  at  the  outer  edge  ana  pulls  it  from  the 
comer  of  the  car.  With  the  automatic  coupler  there  is  very  little  occasion  to  step 
in  between  the  cars.  If  he  does  not  have  to  step  in  between  the  rails  he  can  not 
get  stuck  in  the  frog.  The  only  danger  after  these  things  are  completed  will  be 
that  the  men  in  running  across  the  yard  might  possibly  get  stuck  in  them,  but  I 
think  the  chances  are  very  remote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  there  been  any  strikes  of  your  organization  in 
late  years?— A.  Not  since  1898, 1  think  it  was. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  settle  by  conciliation  with  the  managers,  as  a  general  thing, 
your  difficulties?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  Ebnnbdt. )  Have  you  anything  further  that  you  think  important  to 
talk  about?— A.  Only  one  thought  that  occurs  to  my  mind;  that  extension  of  time, 
granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  within  which  the  railroads 
should  comply  with  the  safety-appliance  act.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  officers 
of  these  organizations  agreed  to  that  at  the  behest  of  the  railroad  companies,  and 
that  charge  came  from  those  who  have  no  influence  or  any  interest  in  railroad 
matters,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  made  by  any  person  who  was  present  at 
the  meeting  or  who  would  read  the  proceedings  of  the  committee.  These  organ- 
izations seek  in  all  things  to  be  fair.  We  realized  that  some  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies had  been  absolutely  unable  to  comply  with  the  law  within  that  time  and 
keep  out  of  the  hands  of  receivers.  A  good  many  got  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
without  complying  with  it.  We  opposed  any  extension  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  nulhfying  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  the  fact  that  the  request  of  the  rail- 
road companies  for  an  extension  of  time  for  5  years  was  cut  down,  through  our 
opposition,  to  2  years,  I  think,  speaks  for  itself. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Tliat  is  satisfactory,  is  it?— A.  Yes;  it  was  accepted 
7  us  as  a  reasonable  decision  in  the  face  of  conditions  then  existing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Speaking  of  railroads  going  into  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, have  you  covered  that  subject  as  fully  as  you  care  to  in  this  paper? — ^A.  You 
mean  as  to  conditions  that  put  them  in  the  hands  of  receivers? 

Q.  Any  phase  of  it. — ^A.  Some  of  the  most  troublesome  questions  and  cases  we 
have  ever  met  have  been  in  connection  with  receiverships,  and  we  confidently 
believe  that  in  some  instances  reduction  in  pay  of  the  men  have  been  undertaken 
immediately  after  a  road  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  which  wotild  not  have 
been  undertaken  under  any  circumstances  if  they  had  not  expected  the  support 
of  the  Federal  court.  That  was  more  notably  true  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company 
than  any  other,  excepting  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  the  Northern  Pacific  they 
expected  and  got  the  support  of  the  Federal  court.  In  the  Union  Pacific  they 
expected  and  got  it  so  far  as  the  district  court  was  concerned,  but  the  circuit 
court  set  it  aside. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  incorporation  of  trade  unions? — A.  I  think, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  idea  will  be  generally  accepted.  At  the 
same  time ,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  logical  conclusion  is  the  incorporation  of  the  trade 
unions  and  labor  organizations  unaer  conditions  which  place  them  on  a  fair  basis, 
as  compared  with  incorporations  that  are  for  pecuniary  profit,  or  the  incorpora- 
tions by  which  the  men  are  employed.    I  see  no  serious  obiection  to  it. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  railway  employees  of 
all  classes  that  are  out  of  employment  at  present  time?— A.  No;  I  should  not  care 
to  make  a  guess  at  that,  because  it  would  be  a  guess  pure  and  simple. 

(j.  Can  that  information  be  had  by  consulting  the  reports  of  the  railroad  com- 
missioners of  the  difi^erent  States? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Can  that  information  be  had  from  any  source? — A.  They  report  the  number 
of  men  employed  at  various  times  both  in  the  State  and  interstate  commerce 
reports,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  the  reports  of  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed. 

State  op  Iowa,  County  of  Linn. 
I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  iny  own  knowledge  in  the  f oregoine 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  (commission  are  true,  and  that  afi 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

E.  E.  Clark. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  October,  1899. 

Orange  Sackett, 
Notary  Public,  in  and  for  Linn  County,  Iowa, 


Washington,  D.  C,  April  20, 1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MK  P.  M.  ABTHUB, 

Grand  chief  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

The  commission  met  at  10.30  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillix)s  presiding.  Mr.  P.  M. 
Arthur,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  grand  chief  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  testified. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  long  have  you  occupied  the  position  of  grand  chief 
of  your  organization?— A.  Twenty-five  years  last  February.  Prior  to  that  I  was 
their  auditor.  I  have  been  identified  with  the  organization  from  its  inception. 
It  was  organized  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in  April,  1863.  The  object  of  the  organi- 
zation was  to  promote  the  welfare  and  interests  of  locomotive  engineers,  elevate 
their  standing  and  character  in  society  as  men,  provide  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  their  members,  and  protect  their  labor.  None  but  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  conditions  of  railroad  men  prior  to  that  time  can  form  any  just 
estimate  of  the  work  of  the  organization.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the 
public  at  large  that  railroad  men  in  the  early  days,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole, 
were  given  to  habits  of  dissipation  and  vice.  Intoxication  was  quite  general; 
habits  were  bad,  whicn  finally  led  up  to  the  formation  of  this  brotherhood  for  the 

f purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  men.  That  was  the  primary  object, 
t  is  the  great  mission  of  the  brotherhood.  At  that  time  the  question  ot  wages 
was  not  raised  at  all.  After  awhile  that  question  came  up.  An  effort  had  been 
made  some  10  years  before  the  brotherhood  was  established,  on  a  road  where  I 
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was  employed,  to  obtain  a  slight  increase  of  pay.  At  that  time  the  wages  of 
locomotive  engineers  throoghont  the  country  was  $60  a  month,  firemen  $30, 
freight  brakemen  $25,  freight  conductors  $40,  passenger  conductors  $60.  Those 
were  the  almost  uniform  rates  of  pay  for  that  class  of  service  up  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  brotherhood.  After  that  we  appointed  committees  on  the  roads  where 
our  brotherhood  was  established.  They  were  known  as  general  boards  of  adjust- 
ment, whose  duties  were,  if  any  difference  came  xip  between  the  company  and 
the  men,  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  facts.  If  they  found  upon  investiga- 
tion that  the  grievances  were  just,  thev  waited  upon  the  ofBcers  of  the  road.  If 
they  went  to  effect  a  settlement  with  the  general  manager  of  the  road,  and  they 
were  not  satisfied  and  wanted  the  protection  of  the  organization,  they  were 
required  to  send  for  the  chief  executive.  It  was  his  duty  on  receipt  of  the  com- 
munication from  the  committee  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  road  and  seek  a  con- 
ference with  the  general  manager,  and  president  if  necessary,  and  use  all  honor- 
able means  to  effect  a  peaceable  and  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  that 
he  found  existing  between  the  men  and  the  company.  In  nearly  ever^  case,  with 
few  exceptions  during  my  administration  of  2R  years,  we  succeeded  in  effecting 
an  amicaDle  adjustment,  establishing  what  we  call  written  agreements  between 
the  coini>any  and  the  men;  so  that  to-day  we  have  written  agreements  embodying 
the  rate  of  i>ay,  the  rules  for  the  government  and  protection  of  the  men,  with  90 
per  cent  of  the  roads  in  the  country.  We  have  succeeded,  through  the  efforts  of 
our  organization,  in  increasing  the  wages  of  locomotive  engineers  from  $60  per 
month  to  3^  cents  in  passenger  service,  and  4  cents  in  freight,  per  mile  run.  The 
firemen,  through  their  organization,  increased  their  wages  in  proportion. 

Q.  Please  state  what  constitutes  a  run,  so  that  we  mav  have  a  basis  for 
comparison. — ^A.  A  hundred  miles  or  less  constitutes  a  day^s  work,  3i  cents  in 
^ssenger  service  and  4  cents  in  freight,  through,  I  might  sav,  the  Middle  and 
Western  States.  In  the  Southern  States  t^e  rate  is  8  and  4  for  the  same  class 
of  service.  There  has  always  been  a  difference  between  the  South  and  the  North 
in  that  respect.  One  hundred  miles  or  less  constitutes  a  day's  work;  10  hours  or 
less  constitutes  a  day's  work.  In  1867  we  established  an  insurance  department. 
It  is  conducted  on  the  assessment  plan;  it  was  patterned  after  the  metropolitan 
police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York  at  that  time.  Through  that  department  we 
have  paid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  nearly  $8,000,000.  We  issue  four  policies; 
we  may  take  one  of  the  four,  $750,  $1 ,500,  $3,000,  and  $4,500  is  the  limit.  A  large 
number  of  our  subdivisions  also  have  what  they  call  weekly  beneficial  assessments 
which  pay  $10  and  $12  a  week  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  It  is  a  rare  thing  now 
to  find  a  locomotive  engineer,  a  member  of  our  brotherhood,  who  Indulges  in  any- 
thing intoxicating.  The  laws  of  the  organization  prohibiting  it  are  very  strict. 
In  oraer  to  become  a  member  of  our  brotherhood  a  man  must  be  a  man  of  good 
moral  character,  temperate  habits,  able  to  read  and  wiite,  and  have  had  1  year's 
experience  as  a  locomotive  engineer.  He  fills  out  an  application ,  which  is  referred 
to  an  investigating  committee  which  investigates  into  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  applicant ,  and  upon  their  recommendation  he  is  admitted.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  surprise  the  commission,  but,  as  I  have  often  said  it  from  the  public  plat- 
form, I  do  so  to  convince  the  people  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  carry*  out  the 
objects  for  which  the  brotherhood  was  formed — ^in  1  year  we  expelled  from  our 
or^nization  for  intoxication  172  members.  That  was  about  the  fifth  year  of  the 
existence  of  our  organization.  Our  laws  are  very  rigid  in  that  respect.  It 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  division,  when  they  expel  a  member  for  intoxication,  to 
notify  the  company,  so  if  they  retain  him  in  their  service  they  do  it  on  their  own 
responsibility;  but  I  have  known  the  company  to  do  it  after  they  were  notified. 
Some  have  in  many  instances  cooperated  with  us  in  ridding  the  service  of  that 
class  of  men.  Others  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  it.  We  did  not  receive  for 
many  years  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  railroad  companies  that  we 
were  entitled  to  in  that  direction ,  but  of  late  years  we  have.  I  think  that  we  have 
convinced  them  by  our  work  that  we  are  sincere  and  honest  in  our  efforts  to  give 
to  the  railway  comixanies  a  more  reliable,  trustworthy  class  of  men.  We  have 
done  that.  We  have  always  claimed  that  we  were  in  a  position  to  judge  better 
than  any  officer  of  the  company,  and  to  detect  the  men  in  wrongdoing,  because 
we  are  mingling  togetiier  day  and  night,  while  the  officers  are  at  home  or  asleep. 
In  that  way  we  have  been  very  successful  in  ridding  the  service  of  that  class  of 
men.  We  have  always  aimed,  as  an  organization,  to  do  what  was  right  and  just 
between  the  companies  and  the  men.  Our  policy  in  dealing  with  these  questions 
has  been  to  bring  the  parties  together,  and  sit  down  and  talk  the  matter  over  and 
reason  together,  and  wherever  the  circumstances  would  warrant  concessions 
being  made  upon  either  side  we  have  always  been  willing  to  make  them.  We 
believe  in  that  line  of  policy  being  pursued  in  the  adjustment  of  grievances  and 
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differences,  as  they  will  sprii^  up  between  the  employer  and  employee.  Men 
employed  in  railway  service  oiffer  very  mnch  from  men  engaged  m  other  pnr- 
snits,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  snbiect  to  so  many  different  masters.  You 
may  commence  with  the  roundhouse  foreman,  if  you  please;  then  comes  your 
yard  master,  your  train  dispatcher,  your  master  mechanic,  the  division  superin- 
tendent, general  manager,  etc.;  he  is  subject  to  them  all.  It  has  occurred  very 
frequently  where  men  occupying  positions  like  roundhouse  foremen  in  a  little 
heat  have  dismissed  or  suspended  men  from  the  service  without  just  cause.  That 
is  what  really  caused  the  brotherhood  to  establish  these  general  committees. 
We  believe  in  protecting  the  men  in  everything  that  is  right  and  just.  We  have 
never  dictated  to  a  railroad  whom  they  shall  or  shaU  not  employ.  We  have  asked 
the  railroad  companies  to  ^ve  the  oldest  men  in  the  service,  if  competent  and 
worthy,  a  preference  of  engmes  and  runs.  We  have  succeeded  in  many  places  in 
having  that  embodied  in  our  written  a^eements,  but  we  have  never  resorted  to 
coercive  measures  to  bring  it  about.  We  have  never  attempted  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  railroad  company  employing  men,  whether  they  belonged  to 
our  organization  or  not. 

9.  Do  they  employ  many  who  do  not  belong  to  your  organization?— A.  Oh,  yes; 
quite  a  number.  The  majority  of  engineers  of  this  country ,  as  well  as  of  Canada— 
of  course  we  include  the  entire  continent— 90  per  cent  of  them,  are  promoted  from 
firemen,  and  it  is  optional  with  a  man  whether  he  becomes  a  member  of  our 
organization  or  not.  Weoffernoincentive;  we  place  no  obstacles  in  his  way.  If 
our  record  as  an  organization  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  him  that  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  be  a  member  thereof  he  remains  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  total  number,  approximately,  of  engineers 
in  the  country,  and  how  many  are  in  your  organization?— A.  I  think  I  would  be 
safe  in  saying  that  we  have  90  per  cent  of  the  locomotive  engineers  of  the  country 
in  our  organization.  I  should  say  perhaps  there  are  between  35,000  and  36,000  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  there  an  ommization  of  locomotive  engineers 
under  the  so-called  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  No. 

Q.  Yours,  then,  is  the  only  organization  of  the  locomotive  engineers  in  Amer- 
ica?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  Mexican  engineers  in  your  organization?— A. 
There  is  only  one  native  locomotive  engineer  who  is  not  a  member  of  our  brother- 
hood. In  our  constitution  we  have  the  color  line.  A  man  can  not  belong  to  the 
brotherhood  unless  he  is  a  white  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  case  of  a  man  being  dropped  from  your  organiza- 
tion for  intemperance  and  for  satisfactory  reasons  to  your  organization,  is  he,  by 
that  one  derebction  of  duty,  shut  out  from  your  organization  and  from  employ- 
ment on  another  road?— A.  He  is  expelled  from  the  organization,  but  we  do  not 
as  an  organization  interfere  with  his  getting  employment  elsewhere,  if  anyone 
wants  to  employ  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  your  reason  for  excluding  colored  men  from  the 
brotherhood,  and  are  colored  engineers  employed  on  the  railroads  in  the  South?— 
A.  None  that  I  know  of.  The  only  reason  that  I  can  assign  is  this,  that  in  1873  a 
delegate  from  San  Francisco  brought  the  question  before  the  convention,  as  they 
had  a  colored  man  running  between  Truckee  and  Wadsworth,  on  some  division 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  road.  The  question  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  raised, 
and  he  brought  it  up  before  the  convention,  which  resulted  in  a  resolution  being 
X)a8sed  at  that  convention  prohibiting  colored  men  from  joining  the  organization. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Why?— A.  I  can  not  assign  any  reason  for 
it,  simply  the  judgment  of  the  delegates. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  given  by  the  delegates  at  the  time  of  passing  that  reso- 
lution?—A.  None,  whatever,  that  I  know  of.  A  delegate  is  not  required  in  a  con- 
vention to  give  his  reason;  he  exercises  his  prerogative  and  uses  the  ballot.  A 
great  many  things  were  said,  but  no  particular  reason  assigned.  We  did  not 
want  them. 

Q.  Can  you  not  assi^  the  reason  why  you  do  not  want  them  now?— A.  Yes;  the 
reason  that  I  would  give  is,  we  do  not  want  them.  They  will  not  have  them  in 
the  Southern  States.  Our  organization  is  well  represented  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  be  right  for  me,  as  executive  officer,  to  go  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  membership  in  the  South. 

8.  Would  they  receive  them  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York?— A.  No. 
.  Then  will  you  not  say  it  covers  the  whole  territory?— A.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize any  ixarticular  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  a  railroad  receive  them  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try?—A.  The  railroad  engineers  would  not. 
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(j.  Have  the  comxxanies  colored  engineers  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  They  have  not 
any. 

Q.  Do  corporations  and  x>eople  whose  employees  have  places  where  life  and 
property  are  at  stake  every  moment  ezclnde  ignorant,  careless,  and  indifferent 
people,  whether  they  are  black  or  white,  and  seek  to  get  intelligent,  trustworthy, 
andreomi>etent  agents?— A.  Yes;  and  we  seek,  as  an  organization,  to  fnmiBh  them 
with  that  class. 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  have  those  written  agreements  with  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country.  Have  the  men  in  your  organization  ever  violated  those 
agreements?— A.  Yes,  some  of  them  have. 

(j.  Have  the  railroads  ever  violated  them?— A.  Not  before  the  men  did.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  a  good  many  of  our  men  became  involved  in  that  trouble  of 
1894,  and  by  doing  so  they  violated  the  agreement  they  had  with  the  company  and 
violated  the  laws  of  the  organization,  for  which  they  were  punished. 

Q.  Is  there  any  age  limit  fixed  by  the  railroad  companies  beyond  which  they  will 
not  employ  men  as  engineers? — ^A.  I  could  not  give  you  anything  officially.  I  could 
onl^give  you  that  from  hearsav,  fromcomplaintsmadetomeby  someof  my  men,in 
which  they  say  that  some  of  the  companies  refuse  to  employ  a  man  if  he  is  over  45 
years  of  age.  There  has  been ,  in  the  last  few  years,  introduced  ona  number  of  roads 
what  they  call  a  personal  exanJluMluil  IV  i  Ch  i  egai  il  to  vision  and  hearing,  and  (juite 
a  number  of  old  exjperienced  men  have  been  taken  off  the  road  for  defective  vision 
and  defective  heanng.  And,  according  to  the  statements  made  to  me,  I  have 
said,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  it  here,  that  the  examinations  that  our  men  have  been 
re(^uired  to  undergo,  if  the  statements  made  to  me  are  true,  were  unfair  and 
unjust;  and  we  have  succeeded  in  having  them  somewhat  modified.  We  admit 
that  a  man  requires  good  vision  and  good  hearing;  but  when  you  take  a  man  into 
a  dark  room  and  require  him  to  name  the  different  colored  worsteds  and  detect 
the  tick  of  a  watch  so  many  feet  away  and  so  on,  I  consider  that  unnecessary, 
uncalled  for,  and  unfair.  If  a  man  has  good  eyesight  and  can  distinguish  tic^e 
different-colored  signals  used  by  a  railroad  day  and  night,  and  has  run  a  loco- 
motive 35  or  40  years,  I  never  could  nnderstana  why  he  should  undergo  such  an 
examination  to  make  him  qualified  to  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqchar.)  Would  a  man  who  has  been  in  continuous  service 
with  a  road  for  25  or  80  years  be  aUowed  to  pass  the  45-year  limit  as  long  as  he 
remained  an  efficient  engineer,  or  would  he  be  retired  at  45  years?- A.  I  have 
never  known  of  any  such  cases  yet.  We  had  1  man  running  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road  here  who  ran  tip  until  he  was  80  years  of  age;  and  he  ran  the  fast  line 
between  Washington  ana  Baltimore,  and  was  then  retired  on  a  x)ension.  We 
have  men  still  running  locomotives,  who  are  all  the  way  from  45  and  50  to  60  years 
of  i^e.  I  ran  a  locomotive  myself  for  20  years,  and  I  have  been  off  for  25.  A 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  man  and  the  care  he  nas  taken  of  himself. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdt.)  Will  you  tell  the  commission  your  experience  with 
injunctions  and  the  manner  of  their  service  upon  you?— A.  Yes;  my  experience 
has  not  been  very  pleasant  with  some  of  the  injunctions  that  have  been  issued 
and  the  decisions  rendered  by  some  of  our  judges.  Take^  for  instance,  the  case 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  road.  There  never  was  a  more  unjust  act  i)erpetrated  on 
men  than  there  was  on  that  occasion.  Each  one  of  us  in  the  office  was  served  in 
Cleveland.  Men  who  never  go  out  of  the  office,  whose  duties  never  take  them 
out  of  the  office  to  do  anv  business  with  the  companies,  were  served  with  injunc- 
tions granted  by  Jud^  /enkins,  of  Milwaukee,  which  prohibited  me  and  every 
other  man  from  talking,  conferring,  counseling,  or  advising  with  our  men.  I 
think  that  was  very  unfair  and  unjust.  In  the  first  place,  the  road  was  in  the 
hands  of  receivers.  The  receivers,  without  consulting  with  the  men,  got  up  a 
new  schedule  of  wages,  which  was  a  reduction  from  what  the  men  were  receiv- 
ing. There  may  have  been  some  talk  among  the  men;  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
dissatisfaction ;  but  they  could  have  no  strike  on  that  road  or  any  other  road  with- 
out first  calling  upon  the  executive  officers  of  the  organization  and  having  a  meet- 
ing with  the  management.  So  that  this  talk  and  the  reason  assigned  for  getting 
oat  these  injunctions  was  all  uncalled  for;  there  was  nothing  to  it.  Finally  we 
met  the  receivers  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  them  and  arrived  at  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  for  the  time  being,  but  the  injunction  was  there  all  the  same;  and 
I  remember  Judge  Jenkins,  in  his  ruling,  maae  use  of  this  expression,  *'  The  men 
have  a  right  to  quit  work  individually  or  collectively  if  they  want  to,  but  they 
have  no  risht  to  quit  work  if  it  cripples  the  business  of  the  road.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  body  of  men  quitting  that  it  did  not  affect  or  cripple  the  business, 
whatever  they  were  engaged  in?  Then  Judge  Taft,  or,  rather.  Judge  Ricks, 
tasued  an  injunction  in  tne  case  of  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan 
roadi  which  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  prohibiting  advising  and  counsefinfp 
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with  the  men,  which  I  think  was  very  nnjnst.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some- 
thing done  to  strip  some  of  these  jndges  of  a  little  of  their  authority  when  it  is 
exercised  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Q.  Has  such  use  of  the  injunction  had  a  tendency  to  lower  respect  for  the  courts 
among  your  membership?— A.  Most  decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  on  the  application  of  the  railroad  managers 
that  these  injunctions  were  issued?— A.  It  was  on  the  application  of  th«  receivers 
in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  there  were  no  managers;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  others  it  was  on  the  request  of  the  officials  of  the  road. 

Q.  Were  those  injunctions  called  out  by  public  opinion  at  any  time,  in  your 
recollection?— A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Or  by  any  newspaper  discussion?— A.  No;  they  were  issued  at  the  request 
of  the  company.  Take  the  case  of  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  road.  We  exer- 
cised every  honorable  effort  with  Mr.  Ashley;  we  even  offered  to  work  for  him 
for  a  less  rate  of  pay  than  any  other  road  was  paying.  He.  positively  refused. 
Consequently  the  men  decided  to  quit,  and  we  sustained  them  in  quitting  and 
gave  them  the  protection  of  our  brotherhood.  We  did  what  we  thought  we  had 
a  right  to  do,  but  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  we  learn  that  we  did 
not  nave  the  right.  We  had  in  our  organization  a  rule  that  prohibited  our  men 
from  handling  cars  of  a  company  where  there  was  a  strike — ^a  le^l  strike — in 
force.  Consequently ,  when  we  decided  to  quit  on  that  road  we  notified  the  chair- 
men of  the  committees  of  the  adjoining  roads  that  there  was  a  legal  strike  in 
force  upon  the  Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  road,  and  to  notify  the 
general  managei-s  of  that  fact,  which  they  did.  Of  course,  our  men,  understand- 
ing the  laws  of  the  brotherhood,  refused  to  handle  Ann  Arbor  cars.  Then  the 
injunction  was  issued  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  our  men  were  arrested.  We 
api)ealed  it  to  the  circuit  coturt  and  the  circuit  court  sustained  the  lower  court,  and 
we  brought  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  and  they  sustained  it.  Con- 
sequently we  have  eliminated  the  rule. 

Q.  Was  the  basis  of  the  decision  there  on  the  interstate-commerce  clause?— A. 
Yes;  and  tht>  antitrust  law,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Ashley,  when  he  asked  for  a  reduction  of 
wages  on  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  road  there,  that  the  finances  of  the  road 
compelled  him  to  do  that?— A.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  young  Mr.  Ashley  did  not 
assign  any  reason.  One  year  before  we  had  a  dispute  with  his  father,  the 
ex-governor,  which  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  ana  the  arbitrators  made  an 
award  and  young  Mr.  Ashley  never  carried  it  out,  and  that  feeling  of  discontent 
and  dissatifflaction  continued  to  exist  which  culminated  in  the  stnke.  Mr.  Ash- 
ley did  not  advance  any  argument  except  **  I  won*t;  I  won't." 

Q.  Previous  to  this  injunction  did  you  have  a  written  contract  with  Mr.  Ashley 
and  the  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  infraction  of  that  contract  was  through  Ashley  and  the  company? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  is  it  common,  when  you  make  application  for  the  dis- 
solution of  an  injunction,  to  bring  forward  this  written  instrument  of  agreement 
and  to  show  that  you  are  holding  to  the  terms  of  your  agreement?— A.  When  the 
papers  were  served  upon  me  I  wa«j  sitting  in  the  depot  at  Toledo.  I  read  them 
over  and  I  said  to  the  United  States  marsnal,  *'  I  will  obey  the  order  of  the  court." 
I  immediately  returned  home  and  consulted  my  attorney,  and  he  told  me  what  to 
do  and  I  did  it.  At  the  hearing  before  Judges  Taft  and  Ricks  all  that  was 
broudbt  out,  and  it  had  no  weight  upon  the  decision  rendered  by  the  court. 

Q.  i)id  the  court  take  into  consideration  the  written  instrument  of  agreement 
between  the  men  and  the  road?— A.  No;  Judge  Taft  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  his 
ruling  that  I  was  a  conspirator. 

Q.  Independent  of  the  writing  or  agreement?— A.  Yes;  independent  of  anything 
that  was  produced  in  court. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Was  the  written  agreement  produced  in  court? — ^A.  I 
was  under  oath.  It  was  not  called  for.  The  statement  under  oath  called  for  it 
and  was  given  by  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  telling  the  commission 
sometning  about  the  nature  of  the  different  funds  which  your  organization  has 
been  building  up?— A.  Not  the  least.  We  have,  you  might  say,  three  separate 
funds.  One  is  the  current  fund,  drawn  from  to  pay  the  general  expenses,  salaries, 
printing,  and  so  on;  another  is  known  as  the  charity  fund,  the  widow  and  orphans* 
fund,  ir  you  please;  the  other  is  known  as  the  contingent  fund,  to  be  drawn  from 
in  case  of  emergency,  or,  in  other  words,  in  case  of  a  strike.  You  Imow  we  have 
had  strikes;  we  are  not  ashamed  of  them,  and  we  make  provision  for  all  those 
things.    Our  current  fund  is  drawn  from  at  each  convention.    We  have,  in  the 
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first  place,  what  we  call  a  charity  blank,  which  is  filled  out  by  x>er80ii8  who  need 
assistance  and  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  division.  They  are  brought  to  the 
convention;  they  are  submitted  to  our  executive  committee,  who  investigate  and 
recommend  an  allowance.  The  convention  in  the  first  place  sets  apart  so  much 
to  be  given  away  to  charity.  Last  year  they  g^ve  away  $42,000.  That  is  about 
the  average  which  they  give  in  that  direction.  Of  course,  that  reduces  the  cur- 
rent fund  somewhat.  We  have  had  no  occasion  to  draw  from  the  contingent 
fund  for  a  number  of  years,  so  it  is  growing. 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  state  the  size  of  it?— A.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of,  per- 
haps, $100,000.  I  could  not  state  the  exact  figures  without  looking  it  up,  because 
I  am  not  the  financial  officer  and  do  not  pay  as  much  attention  to  the  details  in 
that  direction  as  he  does. 

Q.  What  is  the  assessment  unon  your  members  for  these  different  funds? — 
A.  What  is  known  as  the  grand  aues  is  $2.50  a  year,  for  which  they  receive  a  copy 
of  our  monthly  journal.  Then  the  local  dues  paid  to  the  local  divisions  avera^ 
from  $4  to  $6  a  year.  So  that  you  may  say  that  the  total  dues  for  memberi^p 
would  be  from  $8  to  $9  a  year. 

Q.  Are  these  different  funds  of  your  grand  ommization  built  up  from  this 
$2.50  or  are  they  {Mtrtly  built  up  from  the  $4  to  $6  paid  into  the  locals?— A.  No; 
they  are  built  from  the  $2.50  and  the  profits  on  printing.  We  furnish  all  the 
printing  of  different  documents  of  the  subdivisions,  on  which  there  is  a  profit, 
and  that  ^oes  into  the  general  fund.  For  instance,  from  the  publishing  of  our 
monthly  journal  there  is  quite  a  revenue  derived,  and  quite  a  revenue  from  our 
constitutions  and  by-laws  and  all  other  documents  required  by  the  subdivisions, 
and  all  that  goes  into  the  current  fund,  out  of  which  they  contribute  $42,000  at 
each  convention. 

Q.  Is  this  fund  of  $100,000  practically  the  same  as  the  defense  fund  among  the 
conductors?— A.  Yes;  simply  that  we  caU  it  the  contingent  fund  instead  of!  the 
defense  fund. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  your  insurance  regarded  among  your  brotherhood 
as  less  onerous  than  the  usual  rates  of  fraternal  insurance?— A.  I  can  say  this: 
The  rate  has  never  yet  exceeded  li  per  cent.  Some  years  the  rate  of  mortality 
is  higher  than  others— and  the  numoer  of  accidents;  but  the  rate  has  never  yet 
exceeded,  to  my  knowledge,  since  its  formation  in  1867, 1^  per  cent.  We  think  it 
is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  better  than  we  can  set  in  any  old-tine  company  from  the 
factthat  we  pay  for  the  loss  of  a  hand,  arm,  limb,  or  eyesight  of  one  or  both  eyes, 
the  same  amount  as  we  do  for  death. 

Q.  Is  it  the  desire  of  your  brotherhood  to  maintain  among  jrourselves  this  insur- 
ance solely,  or  to  agree  to  the  cooperation  of  the  companies  m  furnishing  a  ixart 
of  the  insurance? — ^A.  Our  men,  speaking  of  them  as  a  whole,  prefer  their  own. 
It  is  only  of  recent  date  that  the  railroad  companies  have  taken  anv  steps  to  make 
provision  for  their  men.  I  remember  when  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania system.  It  created  a  sreat  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  so  much  so  that  I  was 
called  to  the  city  of  Philaddpnia.  They  were  all  worked  up,  excited;  did  not 
want  it;  would  not  have  it.  We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  committee  and  we 
looked  it  over,  and  I  said.  "  If  ^ou  can  get  the  company  to  eliminate  this  obliga- 
tory clause  there  are  no  objections  to  it."  I  advised  them  to  go  and  wait  upon 
Mr,  Pngh,  or  the  president  if  necessary,  and  ask  him  to  eliminate  that  obligatory 
clause.  They  did  so,  which  was  satisfactory.  I  said,  ' '  As  long  as  this  matter  is 
left  optional  for  you  to  take  or  leave  it  alone,  you  have  no  right  to  find  any  fault." 
The  company  did  eliminate  the  obligatory  clause  and  left  it  optional  with  the  men, 
and  it  was  not  but  a  little  while  before  they  all  went  into  it. 

Q.  Then  the  striking  out  of  this  clause  has  made  it  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the 
men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  it  still  satisfactorily  in  existence?— A.  As  far  as  the  Pennsylvania 
system  is  concerned,  I  have  heard  no  complaints,  and  I  have  heard  of  many  who 
have  gone  into  it. 

Q.  Would  the  firemen  acquire  a  larger  sum  of  insurance  by  taking  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  railroads? — ^A.  Wo;  I  think  not. 

O.  Would  they  pass  your  limit  of  4,500?— A.  Oh,  no;  that  is  the  limit  with  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  no  feeling  among  the  engineers  that  the  rail- 
road companies  promote  these  beneficiary  societies  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
alleffiance  of  the  engineers  between  their  organization  and  tneir  interest  in  the 
fund  controlled  by  the  company,  so  that  in  time  of  trouble  they  would  hesitate 
what  to  do? — ^A.  There  have  been  such  expressions  made  by  individuals,  but  I 
can  not  say  that  it  is  a  general  feeling.  There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  com- 
plaints made  about  the  way  it  is  managed  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system,  but 
as  I  have  said,  I  have  heard  no  complaints  from  the  Pennsylvania  system.    You 
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talk  with  some  of  our  men  and  yon  will  find  that  qnite  a  nnmber  have  a  feeling 
of  distmst  concerning  it;  they  think  it  is  done,  you  may  say,  to  wean  the  men 
away  from  their  own  or  win  them  over.  I  have  said  this,  that  we,  as  an  organi- 
zation, lon^  before  the  railroad  companies  took  any  interest  in  that  direction, 
made  provision  for  the  men,  and  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  the  preference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  And  yon  think  that  provision  is  ample?— A.  Oh,  of 
course,  that  has  kept  out  of  our  insurance  a  great  number  who  would  have  gone 
into  it  had  it  not  been  for  that. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  commission  something  about  the  relations  your  organiza- 
tion bears  toward  the  other  organizations  in  railroad  transportation?— A.  Our 
relations  are  friendly,  although  we  are  not  a  part  of  the  federation.  We  believe 
in  cooperation,  and  we  have,  in  every  instance  where  a  wish  has  been  expressed 
by  our  men  and  the  others,  cheerfully  cooperated  with  them  in  the  adjustment  of 
grievances,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  question  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  joining  the  federation  was  submitted  to  our  last  conven- 
tion. It  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  defeated.  Prior  to  that  they  had  system 
federations,  which  left  it  to  the  men  on  the  system  to  determine  whether  they 
would  have  it  or  not.  It  was  adopted  on  quite  a  number  of  s^tems,  and  the  other 
organizations  at  their  conventions  delegated  authority  to  their  executive  officers 
to  formulate  a  plan  and  submit  it  to  the  membership  oi  their  organizations,  which 
they  did,  and  it  was  adopted.  It  is  known  as  the  national  federation,  which  abol- 
ished system  federation.  Consequently  we  are  outside  of  the  federation,  yet  our 
relations  are  friendly— 1  can  speak  personally  for  myself —with  the  other  execu- 
tive officers;  they  are  of  the  most  friendly  character,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
and  the  organization  I  represent  is  concerned,  nothing  will  be  done  to  disturb 
those  relations  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it.  We  believe  in  being  on  friendly  terms 
with  everybody;  but  when  the  delegates,  who  are  the  lawmaking  body  of  our 
brotherhood,  pass  upon  the  question  and  decide  it,  that  settles  it  for  the  time 
being. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  mean  that  you  hold  to  the  autonomy  of  your  own 
organization  and  cooperate  in  a  frienoly  way  with  like  organizations  in  trans- 
portation?—A.  Yes;  that  is  our  position  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  principal  reason  why  you  do  not  go  into 
the  federation  with  the  other  trades?— A.  I  will  answer  your  question  just  the 
same  as  I  told  Brothers  Clark,  Morrisey,  Sargeant,  and  Powell  in  the  city  of 
Wai^iington  some  time  ago.  They  asked  me  my  reasons  for  opposing  federation. 
I  said,  **  I  am  not  willing  to  delegate  the  power  and  authority  to  a  conductor,  a 
telegraph  operator,  a  fireman,  or  a  brakeman  to  say  whether  the  engineers  shall 
quit  work  or  not.  I  want  that  question  to  be  decided  by  engineers,  not  by  any- 
body else."  That  is  one  of  my  principal  reasons.  Another  reason  is,  the  moment 
you  federate  you  lose  your  identity  as  an  organization.  No  matter  how  you  may 
do  it,  the  public  will  look  upon  it  that  you  have  become  a  part  of  the  federation, 
and  you  will  be  known  then  as  the  American  Federation  of  Railway  Employees 
only;  there  will  be  no  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  or  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen,  or  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  or  Order  of  Railway  Tele- 
graphers. I  may  be  mistaken.  We  are  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  reformation 
among  railway  men.  For  years  we  were  the  only  organization  that  claimed  to  be 
a  protective  organization.  For  23  years  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  was 
known  as  a  nonprotective  organization;  the  same  way  with  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  up  to  1885;  and  for  80  years  we  went  right  alon^  adjusting 
our  grievances,  making  agreements  with  the  companies  without  the  a.d  or  assist- 
ance of  anybody.  We  have  treated  everybody  weU  so  far  as  we  knew  how,  and 
I  never  could  understand,  and  I  do  not  know  to-day,  why  it  is  necessary  for  the 
locomotive  engineers  to  federate  with  others.  For  what  purpose?  Might  never 
made  right.  Some,  however,  advance  this  araument:  If  a  delegation  representing 
every  branch  of  the  service  walks  into  the  office  of  the  general  manager  he  would 
not  dare  say  no.  Well,  that  remains  to  be  seen.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  ought  to 
win  by  resorting  to  coercive  measures,  nor  do  I  believe  you  would  be  received  in 
the  same  spirit  if  you  would  approach  him  in  that  coercive  way.  Again,  it  may 
be  selfish,  but  federation  would  mean  that  each  organization  would  have  to  spend 
its  time  and  money  in  adjusting  other  people's  differences.  Personally  I  nave 
always  been  opposed  to  it,  and  there  has  never  been  any  argument  advanced  by 
anyone  to  convince  me  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Eiu^neers  to  federate  with  the  organizations  for  its  future  good. 

Q.  You  have  taken  lessons  then  from  the  causes  which  have  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Ejiights  of  Labor?— A.  Of  course  I  have  had  my  own  notion 
and  my  own  view  about  these  things.  I  differ  with  a  great  many  men  as  to  how 
a  labor  organization  ought  to  be  conducted.    I  have  gone  on  the  principle  that  we 
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ahoold  all  be  williBg  to  do  by  other  people  as  we  would  like  to  have  them  do  by 
us;  that  is  my  way  of  doing  bnsinees,  and  I  wish  to  sa^  here,  for  the  information 
of  the  commission,  that  if  the  railway  managers  of  this  country  had  received  us 
as  we  have  always  been  willing  to  meet  them,  so  far  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  is  concerned,  we  never  would  have  had  any  tronble;  there  never 
would  have  been  any  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston)  .  I  believe  they  say  the  same  thing  of  you — 
if  you  would  have  done  what  was  right  they  would  have.  How  do  you  harmonize 
those  two  statements?— A.  Let  us  teke  the  facts.  You  are  the  general  manager, 
if  you  please,  of  a  road  whose  stock  is  quoted  at  145  or  150,  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  and  richest  corporations  in  the  West.  Your  men  approach  you  and 
want  you  to  i>ay  as  much  as  your  competitors.  You  say,  *'  I  won*t  do  it."  We 
try  to  convince  you  of  the  fairness  of  our  proposition.  You  still  refuse;  you  are 
stubborn;  you  will  not  do  it;  the  men  decide  to  quit.    Who  is  to  blame? 

Q.  Has  your  organization  lessened  the  number  of  wrecks,  loss  of  property,  loss 
of  lives,  and  things  like  that,  and  by  that  means  improved  the  situation  idl 
along  the  line?—A.  We  have  assisted  the  companies  in  ridding  the  service  of  a 
great  many  inoomx>etent  men. 

O.  Does  not  that  heln  the  service? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  lessenea  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by  your  organization  to  a 
very  large  per  cent?— A.  We  have,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  have  here  a  magazine  article,  which  seems  to  show 
inretty  conclusively  that  the  practice  of  blacklisting^  has  been  carried  on  quite 
extensively  in  some  parts  of  tne  country,  especiall^r  in  that  great  railroad  center 
Chicago?    Do  ^ou  know  anything  about  that  auesuon? — A.  JNo. 

Q.  It  is  published  in  the  Arena,  and  the  aumor  of  it  is  Mr.  William  J.  Strong, 
the  attorney  who  won  that  suit  for  Fred  R.  Retcham,  one  of  the  strikers  who  was 
blacklisted  m  the  strike  of  1894,  and  the  jury  gave  him  a  verdict  of  twenty-one 
thousand  and  odd  dollars. — ^A.  I  could  not  say  from  personal  knowledge,  you 
understand,  that  any  company  had  blacklisted  the  engineers.  I  nave  heard  that 
such  things  have  been  done.  Statements  have  been  made  by  some  of  my  men  in 
which  they  say  like  this:  **  I  have  been  discharged  for  belonging  to  the  brother- 
hood; have  applied  for  employment  on  another  road;  I  was  ^ven  employment, 
went  to  work,  and  in  a  few  days  I  was  notified  that  my  services  were  no  longer 
required."  They  attributed  it  to  some  notice  the  road  had  received  from  the  last 
road  where  they  were  employed,  but  1  could  not  state  positively  that  a  man  was 
blacklisted.  You  of  course  remember  the  trouble  of  1894.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
men  became  involved  in  that  trouble.  It  occurred  on  a  certain  day  in  June. 
Those  men  who  voluntarily  quit,  asked  for  letters  from  their  former  employers. 
They  were  given  letters  in  which  it  stated  the  date  they  quit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  And  the  date  corresponded ^A.  With  the  date  of 

the  strike,  and  consequently  when  they  sought  employment  and  produced  this 
letter;  that  seemed  to  shut  them  out.  Of  course  I  nave  read  of  cases.  I  think  I 
read  of  the  case  you  speak  of,  where  men  have  recovered,  and  I  think  they  ought 
to.  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  right  to  place  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any 
man  obtaining  employment  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  family,  because 
if  he  does  not  suit  you  he  may  suit  someone  else.  It  is  all  wrong  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Was  it  ever  alleged  that  there  was  a  blacklisting  fea- 
ture connected  with  the  trouble  on  the  Reading  road  some  years  ago  wnen  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  receivers? — A.  No.  I  will  give  you  the  history  of  the  Read 
ing  road.  Of  course  Mr.  (3k)wan  is  dead  and  gone.  During  tne  Oentennial 
of  1876  the  Reading  road  carried  a  great  many  passengers,  did  an  immense  busi- 
ness very  successfully.  After  the  Centennial  the  men  made  application  for  a 
sU^t  increase  of  i>ay.  Instead  of  granting  it,  along  in  the  following  month 
of  March,  I  think  it  was,  Franklin  B.  (3k)wan,  as  president  of  the  road,  issued 
his  printed  circular,  requesting  his  engineers  to  leave  the  brotherhood  or  leave 
his  service.  It  was  a  pMsremptory  demand.  Men  were  handed  those  circulars, 
some  of  them,  while  oiling  their  en^es  at  the  station.  We  were  sent  for. 
We  met  with  the  men  at  Philadelphia.  The  question  came  up,  whether  they 
would  remain  with  the  Reading  Company  or  with  the  brotherhood.  They 
decided  by  unanimous  vote  to  remain  with  tne  brotherhood.  Conseauently,  they 
all  quit  in  a  body,  with  the  exception  of  12,  expecting  by  so  doing  that  the  com- 
pany would  not  De  able  to  fill  their  places,  but  they  did.  They  filled  their  places. 
Those  men  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the  brotherhoodpaid  them  under  the 
laws  of  the  organization  so  much  a  month  for  8  months.  The  men  who  took  the 
places  of  our  men  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  later  on,  and  afterwards  had  a 
strike,  and  some  of  the  old  men,  who  lost  their  jobs  in  1877  and  were  still  in  that 
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section  of  the  conntry,  took  the  places  vacated  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  for 
so  doing  they  were  chitrged  with  being  scabs.  During  the  strike  on  the  Chicago, 
Bnrlin^n  and  Qnincy  road  a  gentleman  came  to  Chicago  and  represented  him- 
self as  Deing  master  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  lodge  at  Reading.  He  stated  that 
many  of  our  men  had  teOcen  the  places  of  their  men,  and  if  1  woald  call  them 
off  he  would  take  his  men  back  home.  He  had  brought  a  carload  to  Chicago.  I 
told  him  I  had  no  authority  to  do  that,  but  I  would  request  the  chairman  of  our 
executive  committee  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  investigate,  and  if  he  found  our 
men  had  taken  the  places  vacated  by  those  men  to  ask  them  to  withdraw  and 
promise  them  i)ay  from  the  brotherhood.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  and  investi- 
gated and  found  it  was  not  so.  Somehow  or  other  this  telegram  that  I  a^ave  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  ffot  into  the  newspai)ers,  which  angered  Mr.  Cor- 
bin,  who  turned  against  our  brotherhood.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  our  friend, 
but  would  not  employ  after  that  time  a  brotherhood  man  on  the  Reading  road, 
and  that  gave  rise  to  what  you  speak  of,  blacklisting  the  men. 

Q.  The  road  was  in  the  hands  of  receivers  part  of  that  time?— A.  No;  that  was 
later  on.  Later  on,  when  Mr.  McLeod  was  receiver— that  was  the  last  time  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  road;  he  afterwards  went  to  the 
New  England  road — 2  of  our  men  were  discharged.  It  was  represented  to  me  that 
they  were  discharged  for  joining  the  brotherhood.  I  took  it  up  with  Mr.  McLeod 
at  that  time.  He  produced  a  paper  that  one  of  our  men  had  signed  on  entering 
the  service  of  the  comixany,  wherein  he  agreed  not  to  join  any  labor  organization. 
He  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  sustained  men  in  violating  an  agreement  o£  that 
kind.  I  said,  **No,  sir.  If  that  man  signed  that  paper  which  you  produce,  I 
have  nothing  further  to  say.  In  this  case,"  I  said,  *'  here  is  another  young  man 
who  has  never  signed  any  paper  and  was  called  into  the  office  by  Mr.  Swigert 
(who  was  the  general  superintendent)  and  asked  if  he  was  a  member  of  the 
brotherhood,  and  when  he  answered  m  the  affirmative,  he  was  discharged.  I 
want  you  to  reinstate  that  young  man. "  He  said,  *  *  Where  is  he?  "  I  said  * '  Down 
stairs."  *' Bring  him  up."  I  brought  him  up.  He  asked  the  young  man  the 
question  and  he  answered  it  just  as  he  told  me,  and  he  reinstated  that  young  man 
and  paid  him  for  what  titae  he  was  off,  which  was  all  we  could  ask.  That  satisfied 
me  that  they  were  not  proscribing  men  for  belonging  to  the  brotherhood.  They 
preferred,  when  they  entered  the  service,  that  they  should  not  be  members  of 
any  orgaziization,  but  if  they  employed  them  and  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
officials  that  they  were  members  they  were  not  disturbed  for  that. 

Q.  What  were  Judge  Paxon's  relations  to  your  organization?— A.  That  occurred 
witn  the  trainmen,  I  oelieve.  He  was  charged  with  discharging  2  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Trainmen.  He  was  charged  with  being  an  avowed  enemy  to 
organized  labor.  For  that  reason  organized  labor  p|rotested  against  his  appoint- 
ment.   I  did  not  know  the  gentleman.    All  I  know  is  what  I  have  been  told. 


O.  Your  organization  among  others?— A.  Yes. 


2.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your  organization  on  the  subject  of  immigration?— 
A.  That  question  has  not  been  broug:ht  before  our  convention,  yet  I  feel  safe  in 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  speamng  for  the  organization  on  it:  We  are  in 
favor  of  restricting  immigration,  believing  it  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  at  large. 

(jj.  (By  Mr.  Phillips).  Your  organization  is  not  directly  affected  by  it? — 
A.  No. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  about  indirectly?— A.  It  is  indirectly  affected  in 
this  way,  just  the  same  as  any  other  branch  of  Industry,  that  after  awhile  it 
creates  a  large  surplus  of  workmen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  do  you  propose  to  restrict,  educationally?— A.  I 
would  have  it  educational. 

CJ.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  that  the  only  restriction  you  would  put 
on  it? — A.  No;  I  would  add  property;  that  is,  a  financial  test. 

Q.  How  much  would  you  require  each  immigrant  to  own  and  i)ossess  in  his 
own  riffht  in  money  or  anything  else? — ^A.  1  do  not  think  I  would  be  justified  in 
prescribing  a  limit.  If  he  had  anything  at  all,  he  ought  to  have  sufficient  so  he 
would  not  Decome  dependent  on  the  community. 

'2.  What  do  you  tnink  that  ought  to  be?— A.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  at  least 


Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  think  your  organization  would  support  a  bill  in 
Congress  restricting  immigration?— -A.  I  think  it  would;  yes, 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Any  other  way  in  which  you  would 
restrict  it?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way. 

Q.  Would  you  restrict  them  in  their  rights  of  becoming  citizens?^A.  Perhaps 
I  have  peculiar  views  upon  that  question.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would  qualify  tha 
ballot.    I  would  not  allow  any  man  to  vote  who  could  not  read  or  write. 
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Q.  English  or  German  or  Italian?— A.  Conld  not  read  the  ballot  that  was 
printed  for  him  in  this  conntry. 

9*  That  means  English?— A.  That  is  my  answer.  I  regard  the  ballot,  the  way 
it  is  nsed  now,  as  a  farce  and  a  mockery.  Men  go  np  to  the  polls  and  dex)osit  a 
ballot  at  the  behest  of  somebody  else  and  do  not  Know  what  tney  are  doing. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  commission  should  reconunend  to  Congress  a  bul  with 
all  those  disqualifying  schemes  in  order  to  have  these  elements  eliminated 
wholly?— A.  Yes,  I  think  it  should. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  are  your  views  on  compulsory  arbitration?— A. 
I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  arbitration,  but  there  has  been  so  much  said,  and 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  manifested,  on  compulsory  arbitration,  that  I  have 
dropped  that  part  of  it.  Still  I  never  could  understand  why  there  should  be  rea- 
sonaole  objections  raised  to  compulsory  arbitration,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  rail- 
roads. They  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  regulates  and  con- 
trols the  railroad  companies  in  regard  to  rates,  which  makes  it  compulsory  on  the 
part  of  the  companies  to  submit  to  the  rulings  decided  upon. 

Q.  Do  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  claim  they  have  not  enough 
power  to  carry  out  what  they  find?— A.  They  want  more,  and  I  guess  they  will 
get  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Arbitration,  to  be  arbitration,  must  be 
compulsory,  must  it  not? — A.  I  think  so;  unless  there  is  some  way  to  compel 
parties  to  abide  by  the  award,  some  x>enalty  attached— it  is  left  simply  to  their 
nonor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  you  not  embrace  your  views,  as  well  as  the  views 
of  the  brotherhood  generally,  in  an  arbitration  bill  which  has  recently  become  a 
law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Livingston.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  last  act;  does 
it  cover  the  ground? — A.  It  covers  the  ground  as  far  as  it  g:oes;  it  is  simply  this: 
public  sentiment  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  any  party  engaged  in  a  dispute;  and  if  it 
18  known  to  the  public  that  one  party  to  a  dispute  offers  to  arbitrate  and  the  other 
refuses,  we  would  have  public  sentiment  in  our  favor.  That  is  one  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  arbitration  bill. 

Q.  How  much  effect  on  corporations,  moneyed  s^dicates,  does  public  opinion 
-  have  when  they  take  a  near  cut  to  get  a  thing? — A.  When  public  sentiment  is  thor- 
oughly arousea  it  generally  has  its  effects  sooner  or  later,  and  will  continue  to. 
We  can  not  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  arbitration  under  the  law  passed  by  the  last  Con- 
gress?— A.  1^0 ;  fortunately  for  us  there  has  been  no  occasion.  We  have  been 
able  so  far  to  adjust  every  case  we  have  had.  We  have  had  some  7  or  8  cases.  I 
just  returned  from  St.  Paul,  where  we  had  a  case.  President  Stickney  and  I  had 
a  very  pleasant  conference  and  succeeded  in  effecting  a  very  amicable  settlement; 
consequently,  so  long  as  that  can  be  done  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  justice  of  that  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  If  you  did  not  agree  in  the  case  to  which  you  refer, 
would  you  have  to  offer  to  arbitrate  under  this  law? — A.  Yes,  we  would  have 
made  tne  effort. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  idea  that  the  existing  law  had  anything  to  do  with  jour  set- 
tling that,  knowing  that  it  would  be  appealed  to? — A.  I  think  not.  I  think  that 
the  man  we  had  to  deal  with,  being  a  fair  man,  known  as  such,  had  more  to  do 
with  it  than  anything  else— the  disposition  to  listen  and  do  what  was  ri^ht. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  any  of  your  or^nizations  made  any  criticism  as 
to  the  operation  of  section  10  of  that  law? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  It  nas  been  stated  that  it  is  evaded  by  the  railroad  companies,  in  some  cases, 
by  not  having  employment  for  a  man  who  applies  for  work  and  does  not  express 
a  desire  to  become  a  member  of  the  beneficial  association.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  that?— A.  In  a  general  way,  we  have  heard  complaints,  out  nothing  official. 
I  know  this,  that  men  have  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Com- 
pany without  being  required  to  take  it  out;  that  is,  it  was  not  one  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  l£ey  were  employed.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  in 
accepting  service  they  also  become  a  member  of  that  relief  association. 

Q.  It  is  believed  to  operate  in  this  way,  that  if  they  come  and  ask  for  employ- 
ment, and  also  signify  a  desire  to  become  members  of  that  association,  they  ^et 
employment,  and  if  not  they  do  not  get  employment? — A.  There  may  be  something 
in  that.  Still,  I  have  sent  quite  a  number  of  engineers  there  and  have  not  heard 
any  complaint  from  them  on  that  question,  and  I  very  seldom  allow  myself  to 
form  any  opinion  on  rumor.  If  I  get  anything  official,  authentic,  then  I  am  pre- 
pared to  pass  on  it;  but  you  know  men  talking  say  a  great  many  things  some- 
times, and  when  you  come  to  investigate  them  there  is  really  nothing  in  them. 
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Q.  (Bj  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Has  the  question  of  incorporating  ^onr  organization 
been  before  your  annual  meeting  at  any  time?^A.  Yes;  onr  insurance  depart- 
ments were  incorporated.  We  were  obliged  to  have  them  incorporated,  and  they 
have  their  own  officers  now,  and  a  board  of  trustees.  That  was  bronsht  about 
through  the  action  of  2  men  who  joined  our  brotherhood  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
When  a  man  joins  the  brotherhood  he  is  required  to  take  out  and  carry  at  least 
one  insurance  policy.  After  they  became  members  thej;  refused  to  comply  with 
that  law,  consequently  they  were  expelled.  They  laid  their  case  before  an 
attorney  in  the  city.  This  was  some  5  years  ago;  and  we  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  we  were  doing  business  in  the  State  of  New  York  contrary  to  law  as 
an  insurance  association.  As  soon  as  we  learned  that  we  consulted  an  attorney 
and  he  told  us  to  become  incorporated  and  take  out  a  license.  They  had  to  have 
their  own  trustees,  and  in  that  wa^  the  insurance  department  became  incorpo- 
rated; but  the  brotherhood  proper  is  not,  and  some  objections  have  been  raised 
by  the  delegates  to  becoming  incorporated  because  they  say  each  individual  mem- 
ber could  be  sued  and  recovered  against  in  case  of  trouble,  and  consequently 
there  has  never  been  any  effort  made  to  become  incorporated. 

Q.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  it  was  rather  unsafe  for  the  labor  organizations 
to  oecome  incorjwrated?— A.  According  to  that  ruling.  Now,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Ashley  sued  me  for  $300,000  damages.  He  sued  me  as  an  individual,  as  an  officer 
of  the  association,  on  account  of  telegrams  I  sent  out.  We  learned  from  our 
attorneys  that  they  could  recover;  it  would  depend  u];>on  the  jury  how  much 
judgment  they  got;  but  through  the  attorneys  it  was  settled  out  of  court  on  the 
payment  by  us  of  ^,500.  That  grew  out  of  cars  of  this  company  being  detained 
with  i)erishabie  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  not  the  incorporation  of  labor  organizations  free 
the  individual  members  from  legal  responsibilities? — ^A.  They  tell  me  not— if  he 
had  anything  they  could  get. 

(O.  By  Mr.  Fabquhar.^  Then  you  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  advantage  to 
the  labor  organization  in  its  becoming  incorporated,  unless  it  is  to  cover  funas  of 
the  organization  or  the  insurance?— A.  They  require  bonds.  We  are  under  bonds 
for  $25,000.  Mr.  Ingraham  and  the  officers  of  the  insurance  department  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  local  divisions  handling  money  are  all  under  bonds,  so  that  the 
members  are  protected  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  boycotts,  or  do  you 
resort  to  it  in  your  organization?— A.  We  did  until  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
against  it.  They  called  it  the  boycott.  If  we  had  a  strike,  if  you  please,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  road,  under  our  rule  the  members  of  the  brotherhood!^ on  any  other 
road  would  not  be  nermitted  to  handle  the  Pennsylvania  cars,  but  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  it  unlawful,  consequently  we  eliminated  the  rule. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  proxx)sed  legislation  to  strengthen  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  outside  of  what  you  have  said  in  your  statement  to 
the  commission?- A.  Nothing,  unless  it  is  that  they  ought  to  have  power  to  pun- 
ish for  violation  of  any  State  law;  upon  investigation,  they  ought  to  have  the 
power  to  punish  the  guilty. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  railroad  companies  should  be  comx>elled  to  file  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  a  full  detailed  account  of  all  accidents,  giving  the 
causes  of  the  accidents,  names  of  the  persons  maimed  or  killed,  etc.? — ^A.  Rauroad 
companies,  just  as  individuals,  ought  to  be  compelled  to  comply  with  any  law 
enacted  by  the  Government.  I  do  not  know  why  a  railroad  company  should  be 
relieved  or  released  from  compliance  with  the  law  any  more  than  an  individual. 
In  regard  to  the  equipment  of  cars,  you  remember  tne  time  expired  the  1st  of 
last  January.  The  railroad  companies  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  appealed  for  an  extension  of  5  years.  The  representatives  of  the 
organizations  thought  that  too  long,  and  they  protested  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  On  what  ground?— A.  Some  of  them  had 
made  no  effort  to  comply  with  the  law.  We  can  not  understand  why  they  should 
be  permitted  to  ignore  the  law  any  more  than  anybody  else.  Whenever  they 
assign  a  good  reason — ^poverty  was  the  principal  one — ^then  it  should  be  considered. 
Then  the  companies  passed  through  a  very  serious  time,  just  the  same  as  the 
country  at  large.  Under  those  circumstances  they  were  entitled  to  consideration; 
but  where  a  company  took  the  position  that  they  did  not  do  it  and  at  the  same 
time  acknowledged  that  they  had  been  paying  8  per  cent  dividends  right  along, 
we  did  not  think  that  a  very  good  reason  for  noncompliance  with  the  law. 

Q.  Are  the  railroads  agreed  upon  uniform  couplings?— A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not. 

Q.  Does  not  that  law  require  it?— A.  It  does  not  bind  them  to  any  particular 
coupling. 
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Q.  The  law  reqnires  that  cars  shonld  be  of  the  some  height  and  have  xmif  orm 
conplings? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  they  attempted  to  comply  with  that?— A.  I  believe  they  have,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  is  the  nsnal  duration  of  these  written  agree- 
ments between  the  companies  and  the  men? — A.  They  are  nnlimited.  Some  of 
them  embody  a  clause  for  SO,  60, 90  days'  notice  if  either  party  desires  a  change. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  is  yon  who  propose  agreements  to  railroad  compa- 
nies, is  it? — A.  Of  course  in  the  early  days  it  was  something  new  for  a  conmiittee 
to  wait  upon  a  railroad  maziagement.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  help  make  a 
written  agreement  with  a  railroad  company  in  regard  to  wages  and  rules  for  the 
protection  and  government  of  the  men.  In  some  of  the  agreements  SO  days'  notice 
IS  required;  others,  60;  some,  90.  If  you  desire  any  change  you  have  to  fldve  that 
lengtn  of  notice;  and  what  led  up  to  the  agreement  was  simply  this:  The  com- 
mittee got  together  and  presented  a  paper  to  the  company;  it  was  taken  up  and 
discussed;  it  was  then  reduced  to  writinjg:  by  the  company  and  printed,  and  went 
out  as  an  agreement  between  the  engineers  and  the  comjiany,  si^ed  by  the 
general  management  and  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  committee.  That 
was  the  origin  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  most  of  the  railroads  sign  such  contracts?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  ever  made  a  test  in  the  courts 
of  those  cases,  where  contracts  have  been  violated,  for  damages? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  effect,  if  any,  has  the  watered  stock  of  railroads 
upon  the  employees?— A.  That  would  only  come  up  in  a  discussion  between  the 
committees  and  the  comiumy  if  they  pleaded  i>overty.  They  generally  go  pre- 
pared to  come  back  at  that  argument. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  a  very  large  X)er  cent  of  watered  stock  in  a  large 
number  of  railroad  companies?— A.  I  would  not  like  to  sav  that;  personally,  I 
never  knew  it.  We  never  trouble  ourselves  about  them  if  they  give  us  what  we 
want. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  employees  could  not  receive  better  wages  than 
they  do  if  they  were  not  compelled  to  work,  or  did  not  work,  for  companies 
which  have  a  large  amount  of  watered  stock? — A.  The  railroad  men  in  this 
country,  as  a  rule,  for  the  last  year  or  two,  tLvre  had  no  occasion  to  complain  so 
far  as  relates  to  their  wages,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  have  been  maintained 
all  through  the  x>anic.  We  did  in  1898  submit  to  a  slight  reduction  on  two  or 
three  roads,  where  we  were  called  upon.  For  instance,  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville requested  a  reduction;  on  the  Southern  they  made  a  slight  reduction,  and 
on  the  Wabash.  But  outside  of  them  the  wages  have  been  maintained,  among 
the  ti^nmen  especially,  so  that  they  have  been  given  no  occasion  to  complain  so 
far  as  that  goes.  We  are  getting  the  same  rate  of  pay  to-day— I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  engineers,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  firemen— that  we  have 
been  receiving  for  the  last  15  years,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and  we  are  pretty 
well  satisfied  witii  the  rate  of  pay  we  are  now  receiving,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions. Our  men  on  the  Southern  Railway  here  have  been  striving  toget  their 
reduction  restored,  but  Mr.  Spencer  has  given  very  good  reasons.  He  simply 
said  to  the  committee  he  could  not  do  it  at  that  time;  but  he  has  agreed  to  take 
the  matter  up  next  August,  and  we  expect  then,  when  they  are  in  a  position  to 
do  it,  that  they  will  restore  the  10  per  cent,  and  I  think  they  will. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Can  you  buy  as  much  now  with  a  dollar 
as  you  could  10  or  15  years  ago,  or  more?— A.  I  think  in  some  cases  more. 

Q.  You  are  really  getting  more  wages  now  than  ever?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Were  your  scales  pretty  well  maintained  during  the 
financial  depression  of  1898,  until  recently?— A.  Yes;  with  few  exceptions— the 
roads  that  I  nave  mentioned. 

Q.  Was  there  a  falling  off  in  the  number  employed?— A.  Oh,  yes.  You  see,  men 
employed  in  the  train  service  as  a  rule  are  paid  by  the  trip  or  mile.  Their  wages 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  business  done.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  have  not 
been  called  upon  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in  prices,  because  there  have  been  cases 
where  men  would  not  earn  over  |85  or  |40  a  month.  If  there  were  no  trains  to 
run  there  was  no  pay. 

Q.  The  members  of  your  organization  are  steadfast  in  their  loyalty  to  the  organ- 
ization, are  they? — A.  As  a  rule;  yes.  Of  course  in  1894  a  few  of  them  broke 
away. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  That  1894  scrape  settled  the  fact  whether 
they  were  loyal,  did  it  not?— A.  A  lar^e  majority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  railroaa  engineers  are  in  a  position,  practically,  to 
enforce  their  reasonable  demands  and  their  rights?— A.  we  feel  tnat  we  are,  if 
driven  to  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  yon  think  your  strength  gives  your  men  an  incen- 
tive to  strike  when  they  have  a  difflcnlty  that  is  not  very  great?— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  your  strength  restricts  striking? — ^A. 
Yes;  in  the  first  place  they  can  not  have  a  legal  strike  without  the  consent  of  the 
grand  chief  engineer,  and  they  never  vnll  get  it  unless  they  have  a  just  cause. 
They  know  that. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  more  or  less  striking  since  the  organi* 
zahon  of  railway  engineers? — A.  Of  course  we  know  of  no  strikes  among  rail- 
road men  nrior  to  the  formation  of  our  brotherhood. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  are  speaking  of  one  class  of  railroad 
men;  not  for  the  conductors,  are  you? — A.  Yes;  I  speak  for  the  train  service  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  strikes,  because  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  Does  not  a  strike  depend  u];>on  an  organization? — ^A.  Not  always. 

Q.  How  can  you  strike  unless  there  is  an  organization?— A.  I  will  cite  a  case  on 
the  New  York  Central  road.  I  never  was  employed  on  any  other  road.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  shopmen,  the  section  hands— everyone  but  trainmen — went 
out  on  a  strike.  They  had  no  organization.  It  was  simply  this:  It  started  down 
in  the  city  with  the  laborers  on  the  street.  Tney  formed  together  and  drove  every 
man  out  of  the  shop  who  was  not  receiving  over  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  You  would  not  call  that  a  strike?— A.  It  was  a  mob;  they  drove  every  man 
away.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  or^nization  would  like  to  have  a  law  whereby 
an  employee  could  recover  for  injuries  received  through  the  negligence  of  another 
employee,  provided  they  could  prove  that  this  employee  was  incomx)etent  and  that 
was  known  to  the  employer. 

Q.  Suppose  that  employee  to  whom  negligence  is  chargeable  was  not  a  member 
of  your  organization  and  the  man  hurt  was? — A.  We  would  not  discriminate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Then  you  think  that  the  railroad  companies  ought  to 
assume  a  little  more  liability  in  respect  to  accidents  and  damages  than  they  do  at 
present? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  action  toward  laying  this  requirement  before  legisla- 
tures or  Congress?— A.  Only  in  this  way:  The  5  organizations  have  decided  to 
send  a  representative  to  Washington  to  look  after  legislation,  and  in  that  way 
protect  the  interests  of  the  organization  better  than  it  would  to  have  quite  a 
number.  We  have  a  representative  at  Washington  during  the  sitting  of  Con- 
gress. Then  in  each  State  we  have  a  legislative  board,  which  is  supposed  to  look 
after  legislation. 

State  op  Ohio,  County  of  Cuyahoga : 

I  swear  that  the  statements  made  by  me  of  my  own  knowledge  in  the  foregoing 
report  of  my  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commission  are  true,  and  that  au 
other  statements  I  believe  to  be  true. 

P.  M.  Arthur. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2d  day  of  October,  1899. 

Wm.  H.  Marlatt, 
Notary  Public^  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  5, 1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  MARTIN  A.  ENAPP, 

Chairman  Tnterstale  Commerce  Commission, 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.j  Vice  Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Hon. 
Martin  A.  Knapp,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Judge  Knapp,  we  reoognisse  the  fact  that  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  these  subjects  than  the  commission  itself  is,  and  we  would 
prefer  that  you  pursue  such  a  course  of  statement  as  may  seem  best  to  you. — A. 
Well,  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that  I  should  prefer  to  be  interrogated.  I  have 
made  no  special  preparation  for  appearing  before  this  commission  for  two  reasons: 
I  understood,  in  a  general  way,  that  you  desire  to  make  inquiry  in  respect  to  dis- 
criminations in  freight  charges,  and  that  is  a  very  broad  subject.  It  covers  nearly 
the  whole  railroad  question.  It  is  in  a  way  the  railroad  problem,  and  I  could 
not  foresee  whether  you  desired  information  respecting  the  causes  of  discrimination, 
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the  facts  of  discrimination,  the  effects  of  discrimination,  or  the  methods  by  which 
discriminations  might  be  prevented;  but  as  either  one  of  these  phases  of  the  subject 
would  require  volumes,  I  may  sav^  to  exhaost,  I  could  not,  by  any  special  prepara- 
tion, anticipate  the  direction  which  your  inouiries  might  take.  And  then,  for  a 
minor  reason,  I  felt  indisposed  to  api>ear  to  aesire  to  utilize  this  commission  as  a 
medium  for  exploiting  any  views  which  I  may  entertain.  If  I  can  ^ve  you  any 
information  or  make  any  su^zestions  respecting  the  subject  of  your  investigation 
which  will  be  valuable,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  serve  you  in  that  way. 

Q.  Is  there  no  other  branch  of  the  subject  that  you  have  contemplated  testifying 
on  besides  the  subject  of  discrimination? — ^A.  Well,  I  observe  in  the  topical  statement 
which  your  commission  has  issued  that  your  investi^tion  begins  with  the  subject  of 
the  relations  between  railway  corporations  and  their  employees,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  perhaps  you  mi^ht  aesire  to  know  something  about  tne  arbitration  act  which 
has  now  been  in  effect  for  something  over  a  year.  That  measure  was  approved,  I 
think,  in  June,  1898,  and  its  substantial  provision  is  to  the  effect  that  whenever  a 
controversy  arises  respecting  wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  other  conditions  of  serv- 
ice which  actually  interrupts  or  threatens  to  interrupt  the  movement  of  interstate 
commerce,  either  party  to  the  controversy  may  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whose  duty  it  is,  on 
such  application,  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  parties  and  endeavor, 
by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  brinff  about  a  friendly  settlement.  Failing  in  that 
effort,  they  are  required  to  use  tlieir  offices  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  parties  to  enter 
into  an  arbitration ;  and  if  that  method  of  settlement  is  accej>ted  on  their  recommenda- 
tion, then  each  of  the  parties  appoints  one  arbitrator,  and  if  the  two  thus  chosen  are 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  third,  the  third  arbitrator  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  only 
one  instance  has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  settle  a  controversy  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  act  since  it  became  a  law.  The  controversy  in  that  case  related  solely  to 
the  wages  of  a  certain  class  of  employees.  It  did  not  appear  whether  the  controversy 
had  aasnmed  such  a  serious  aspect  as  to  actually  threaten  a  strike  or  other  interrup- 
tion of  the  movement  of  commerce  by  the  carriers  complained  of.  Consequently  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  myself  both  agreed  that  the  applying  parties  should  make 
a  written  application,  setting  forth  a  state  of  facts  whicn  would  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  us  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  as  otherwise  it  might  be  claimed  that  there  was 
no  controversy,  and  therefore  we  were  not  authorized  to  interfere.  That  view  was 
acquiesced  in  by  the  applying  parties,  and  presently  a  written  application  and  state- 
ment of  facts  was  presented,  which  upon  its  face  showed  a  state  of  things  plainly 
wiUiin  the  contemplation  of  the  law;  and  thereupon  copies  of  that  complaint  were 
sent  to  each  of  the  carriers  against  which  it  was  directed,  with  a  request  that  they 

Sromptly  answer  in  writing.  They  complied  with  that  request,  and  within  a  few 
ays  those  answers  were  received.  Upon  examination  it  appeared  that,  while  the 
Commiasioner  of  Labor  and  myself  were  treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  the 
language  of  the  answers  was  framed  in  the  most  respectful  form,  nevertheless  they 
were  substantially  refusals  to  accept  our  offers  of  conciliation.  In  a  word,  they  met 
the  application  at  the  threshold  with  a  substantial  declination  to  accept  our  friendly 
offices  even  to  the  extent  of  bringing  about  a  settlement  by  conciliation,  and  of  course 
accompanied  that  with  a  point-blank  refusal  to  consent  to  arbitration.  Briefly  stated, 
their  position  was  that  where  the  controversy  related  only  to  wages,  in  view  ot  the  fact 
that  tne  amount  paid  for  wages  is  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  gross  earnings  of  rail- 
road carriers,  they  could  not  in  justice  to  themselves  or  their  stockholders  submit 
that  question  to  the  determination  of  any  other  tribunal  than  themselves.  In  other 
words,  that  it  was  their  right  and  their  duty  to  decide  for  themselves  without  inter- 
ference or  advice  as  to  the  justice  of  the  compensation  paid  by  them. 

Q.  I  infer,  then,  that  the  application  for  arbitration  or  conciliation  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  employees,  and  tne  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employer^ — A.  That  is  the 
fact.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  tender  of  mediation  having  been  declined,  we 
were  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  our  duty  was  discharged  and  that  there  was  nothing 
further  that  we  could  do,  and  the  applying  parties  were  so  informed  and  furnished 
with  copies  of  all  correspondence;  and  there  the  matter,  so  far  as  we  have  any  official 
knowledge,  came  to  an  end. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Who  were  the  parties  to  this  case? — ^A.  I  woul.d  prefer 
not  to  disclose  the  names  of  the  parties,  for  me  reason,  and  solely  for  the  reason,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  employees  in  this  case  were  desirous  that  no  publicity 
ahoula  be  given  to  this  controversy  and  no  newspaper  comment  result  from  it;  and 
it  is  entirely  in  obedience  to  their  wish  that  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  disclosing  the 
names  of  the  carriers  or  the  names  of  the  employees  who  made  the  application.  I 
have  no  personal  objection  whatever. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  MalloryJI  Is  that  the  only  case  that  has  arisen,  to  your  knowl- 
edge, under  that  act  of  18987 — A.  That  is  the  only  instance  in  which  any  effort  haa 
been  made  to  apply  or  utilize  the  arbitration  law.  I  misht  add,  what  is  the  obvious 
conclusion,  that  the  carriers  in  declining  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  officials  named 
in  the  act,  whose  duty  it  is  to  tender  their  friendly  offices  for  that  purpose,  virtually 
put  themselves  in  the  position,  I  think,  of  refusing  obedience  to  the  law.  That  is  to 
say,  after  conceding  that  a  controvery  existed,  as  they  did,  and  declining  the  official 
mediation  which  the  law  provides  for,  they  in  effect  took  the  position  that  they  would 
not  accept  the  method  ofsettlement  whicn  (Congress  has  provided. 

Q.  Well,  the  law  is  purely  voluntary? — A.  Entirely  so. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  there  are  subjects  of  controversy  that 
could  arise  that  might  be  settled  by  this  law,  judging  from  your  experience  in  this 
case? — A.  Well,  I  can  understand  that  if  a  controversy  related  to  hours  of  employ- 
ment or  other  conditions  of  service  and  that  controversy  was  recognized  as  actu- 
ally serious,  and  threatening  to  interrupt  commerce,  the  mediatory  offices  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
might  be  accepted,  but,  of  course,  I  can  not  determine  what  would  be  done  in  any 
case  until  it  arises. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Had  you,  before  making  your  proffer  of  mediation, 
examined  into  the  facts  alleged  by  the  parties  seeking  your  intervention? — A.  Only 
to  the  extent  of  hearing  the  statement  of  their  representative.  He  was  invited  to 
disclose  to  us,  as  fully  as  he  desired,  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  controversy 
arose  and  the  reasons  which,  in  his  judgment,  warranted  the  class  of  employees  he 
represented  in  demanding  higher  wages. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  it 
was  a  proper  subject  for  such  action  as  Congress  authorized  to  be  taken  under  those 
circumstances? — A.  I  think  it  was  clearly  a  situation  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  law. 

Q.  After  that  experience,  have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  utility 
of  that  law  in  cases  of  serious  differences  between  the  employers  and  employees  of 
railroads? — A.  No;  the  single  instance  in  which  attempt  nas  been  made  to  apply 
that  law  hardly  warrants  any  general  deduction,  and  I  am  no  more  competent,  I 
think,  to  express  an  opinion  on  that  subject  than  any  other  gentleman. 

Q.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  any  amendment  to  that  law,  looking  to  the  meet- 
ing of  such  a  case  as  that,  would  be  advisable? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  suggest  any 
specific  amendment  which  seems  to  me  calculated  to  overcome  the  inherent  and 
fundamental  difficulty  in  all  such  cases.  The  very  idea  of  arbitration,  it  seems  to 
me,  implies  a  voluntary  submission;  and  having  reference  to  the  voluntary  accept- 
ance by  both  parties  to  the  controversy  of  that  method  of  settlement,  I  do  not  quite 
see  how  the  law  in  that  regard  could  be  materially  improved.  If  that  method  of 
settlement  is  accepted,  it  seems  to  be  ample  enough  to  permit  an  adjustment  of 
almost  any  sort  of  controversy  between  railway  management  and  railway  employees; 
but  if  it  is  not  voluntarily  accepted  of  course  there  must  be  a  deadlock  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  laws  of  similar  character  in  the  States? — 
A.  I  know  that  there  are  State  laws  on  tne  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  working  of  those  laws? — A.  Only  in  the  most 
general  way. 

Q.  I  believe  this  is  the  only  piece  of  legislation  that  Congress  has  ever  enacted  on 
the  subject  of  conciliation  and  arbitration?-— A.  I  so  understand  it 

Q.  And  the  status  of  that  is  now,  after  this  one  experiment,  that  if  either  side  to  a 
controversy  between  railroad  employers  and  employees  is  not  w^illine  to  submit  the 
differences  to  mediation,  that  effectually  bars  any  conciliation?— A.  Yes.  To  put  it 
in  another  way,  if  the  railways  g;enerally,  when  application  is  made  under  the  terms 
of  this  law,  take  the  position  which  the  carriers  in  this  instance  took,  that  they  will 
not  even  accept  the  tender  of  mediation,  of  course  nothing  can  be  accomplished  under 
the  law. 

Q.  If  I  remember,  you  said  that  the  reason  assigned  for  that  was  that  this  was  so 
vital  a  matter  that  they  could  not  afford  to  submit.  Is  that  a  brief  statement  of  it? — A . 
That  was  the  position  of  the  carriers — that  in  view  of  the  very  lai*ge  percentage  of 
their  earnings  which  goes  to  employees,  they  regarded  the  question  of  wa^  as  so 
vital  to  their  financial  solvency  that  they  could  not  relinquish  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  that  subject 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  question  of  compulsory  arbitration? — 
A.  Only  in  the  most  general  way. 

In  further  answer  to  the  question  you  asked  me  a  moment  ago,  as  to  whether  this 
law  can  be  improved  in  any  way,  and  without  proposing  to  suggest  any  respect  in 
which  it  can  be  profitably  amended,  I  venture  to  make  this  comment  upon  the  theory 
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and  plan  of  that  enactment.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  practical  resnlt  will  be  in  every 
ease,  even  where  the  tender  of  mediation  is  accepted^  either  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment by  methods  of  conciliation  or  a  refusal  to  arbitrate.  In  other  words,  if  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission. 
acting  upon  an  application  of  this  sort,  enter  into  communication  with  the  railroad 
management  interested  and  do  not  succeed  in  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  the 
difficulty  by  that  friendly  mediation  which,  of  course,  would  involve  conferences 
now  with  one  side,  now  with  the  other,  and  a  most  informal  and  at  the  same  time 
most  exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  in  the  case — if  that 
does  not  result  in  a  settlement,  naturally  the  carrier  would  refuse  to  arbitrate  for  the 
reason  that,  as  each  side  to  the  controversy  would  select  one  arbitrator,  and  as  the 
third,  who  would  ordinarily  be  the  determming  factor,  is  to  be  chosen  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if 
the  first  two  chosen  did  not  agree,  it  would  hardly  be  expected  that  the  third  arbi- 
trator would  entertain  a  different  view  of  the  situation  from  the  view  taken  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
in  the  first  instance,  and  therefore  that  the  carrier  or  the  employee  would  not  accept 
any  other  result  than  to  act  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officials  in  the  first  instance. 
As  to  whether  the  law  can  be  improved  in  that  respect  I  do  not  now  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  Does  not  that  view^  if  it  is  correct,  bring  that  legislation  down  to  a  very  unimpor- 
tant position  as  a  factor  in  the  settlement  of  such  troubles? — ^A.  It  certainly  does;  as 
I  said,  if  the  railroads  generally  take  the  position  which  was  taken  in  this  instance, 
that  they  will  not  accept  the  mediation  provided  by  the  statute. 

Q.  I  am  referring  to  your  last  remark  in  regard  to  the  statement  that  you  do  not 
think  it  will  ever  reach  beyond  the  period  of  conciliation;  it  will  never  reach  arbi- 
tration.— ^A.  I  make  that  suKestion.  It  seems  to  me,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  if 
the  method  of  settlement  which  this  law  contemplates  is  accepted  by  both  parties, 
either  there  will  be  an  adjustment  as  a  result  of  the  mediation  of  the  officials  charged 
with  that  duty,  or  a  refusal  to  arbitrate,  which  would  leave  the  matter  just  where  it 
was  at  the  outset;  in  other  words,  you  come  then  to  the  question  whether  there  can 
be  any  oompulsorv  arbitration. 

Q.  1  understana  that  you  have  not  given  that  question  sufficient  consideration  to 
justify  you  in  expressing  an  opinion.  Is  there  anything  else  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject  that  you  care  to  state? — A.  I  observe  that  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  Part 
I  relates  to  safety  appliances.  I  can  add  nothing  of  value  to  what  appears  in  the 
more  recent  reports  of  the  commission  to  Congress,  and  to  the  statistical  information, 
which  will  be  placed  at  your  disposal  by  our  secretary,  showing  the  present  state  of 
railway  equipment 

Q.  Under  those  statements  it  appears,  I  believe,  that  there  has  been  considerable 
advance  in  the  application  of  these  safety  appliances  to  railroads  in  the  past,  since 
the  passage  of  that  act? — A.  Oh,  a  very  rapid  advance. 

Q.  And  I  alsr  understand  that,  of  course,  we  will  have  the  fact  in  a  statistical 
form,  but  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  it  It  is  also  a  tact  that  there  has  been  a 
very  decided  decrease  in  the  fatalities  and  casualties  to  employees? — A.  I  think  that 
is  a  justifiable  inference  from  the  data  we  collect  Of  course,  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind:  During  the  period  of  transition  from  the  old  link-and-pin  coupler  to  the 
automatic  device,  the  danger  in  making  couplings  between  a  car  that  is  automatic 
and  one  that  is  not  is  probably  somewhat  increased.  Then  there  is  further  the  want 
of  familiar  acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  emplovees,  with  the  new  devices;  and  very 
recently  our  attention  has  been  informally  brought  to  a  somewhat  interesting  feature  of 
that  su  pject,  which  is  this,  that  a  part  of  the  automatic-coupling  device  which  consists 
of  what  IS  known  as  the  releasing  rig,  the  lever  to  be  used  by  tne  employees  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  going  between  the  cars,  either  by  reason  of  improper  construction  or 
imperfect  adjustment,  frec^uently  gets  out  of  order,  and  therefore  the  trainman  is 
unable  to  unlock  cara  which  are  coupled  bv  the  automatic  coupler  without  going 
between  the  cars,  and  somtimes  the  lever  will  not  remain  in  position  without  being 
held  there,  which  would  compel  the  trainman,  of  course,  to  walk  along  if  the  train 
was  moving,  both  of  which  things,  of  course^  are  quite  as  dangerous,  and  perhaps 
the  former  is  more  dangerous  than  the  conditions  which  existed  under  the  old  link- 
and-pin  coupler.  So  that  until  we  get  an  automatic  coupler  in  very  general  use, 
with  all  its  appliances  in  perfect  condition,  so  that  they  will  operate  according  to 
their  design,  we  can  not  certainly  tell  to  what  extent  it  will  prove  a  life  and  limb 
saving  device.  My  belief  is  that  when  those  conditions  are  realized  the  loss  of  life 
and  injury  to  employees  will  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

Q,  Well,  the  air  brake  has  advanc^  pari  pasm  with  the  coupling,  has  it  not,  in 
being  applied  to  freight  cars? — A.  Broadly  speaking,  I  think  that  is  the  fact.  The 
present  udications  are  that  by  the  Ist  of  January  the  safety  appliances  will  be  so 
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nearly  completed  or  applied  to  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  cars  that  there  will  be  no 
application  for  an  extension  of  the  time  for  completing  that  equipment,  and  that 
pretty  much  all  of  the  equipment  engaged  in  mterstate  transportation  will  be 
equipned  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Q.  Now,  those  two  branches  I  believe  you  have  disposed  of.  Will  you  take  up 
now  the  question  of  discriminations,  and  m  the  first  place  will  vou  state  whether  or 
not,  in  your  judgment,  discriminations  ere  practiced  by  railroads  in  this  country?— 
A.  Undoubtedly,  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  In  what  form  or  method  is  the  discrimination  against  individuals  most  usually 
practiced? — A.  Well,  generally  speaking,  of  course,  by  some  secret  arrangement 
which  results  in  one  person  gettm^^  a  more  favorable  rate  of  transportation  than 
another  person  under  tne  same  conditions.  The  methods  by  which  that  result  can 
be  accomplished  are  limitless.  I  think  it  can  be  fairly  stated  at  the  present  time 
that  the  instance  of  the  actual  repayment,  to  the  shipper,  of  rebates  is  comparatively 
rare.  Where  concessions  of  the  sort  I  am  now  referring  to  are  made,  they  are  brought 
about  in  some  other  way. 

Q.  Why  should  there  be  a  cessation  of  the  rebate  system  and  the  continuance  of 
other  systems?  Is  it  because  the  rebate  system  is  more  open  and  more  liable  to 
detection  than  the  other  methods? — A.  That  is  doubtless  the  controlling  reason.  Of 
course  the  law  specifically  prohibits  transactions  of  that  kind,  as,  indeed,  it  aims  to 
prohibit  all  methods  whicn  practically  accomplish  the  same  result.  And  just  now,  as 
you  are  probably  all  aware,  nearly  every  railroad  in  the  country  has  all  the  business 
it  can  do.  The  necessity,  therefore,  to  secure  business  by  making  concessions  is  not 
as  great  as  it  is  when  the  volume  of  trafiic  is  below  the  present  standard.  And  then 
rates  generally  have  been  very  much  reduced,  so  that  the  margin  of  concessions 
which  can  be  made  and  leave  any  profit  at  all  to  the  carrier  or  any  justification  to 
the  carrier  for  taking  the  trafiSc  is  in  many  cases  and  in  a  large  part  of  the  country 
exceedingly  small.  Then,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that,  through  voluntary 
action  and  perhaps  a  better  recognition  of  duty  to  the  law  and  to  the  puolic,  unusual 
efforts  have  been  made  during  the  last  year  by  railroad  officers  to  observe  tariff  rates. 

Q.  You  speak  of  concessions.  Could  you  mention  specifically  some  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  or  any  form  in  which  concessions  are  made  other  than  the  rebate?  We 
would  like  to  get  hold  of  some  practical  illustration  of  how  such  things  are  done. — 
A.  As  I  said,  the  possibilities  in  that  direction  are  almost  unlimit^.  I  hardly 
know  where  to  begin  to  illustrate  the  range  of  methods  which  would  have  the  result 
of  giving  one  person  better  rates  than  others.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  where  a 
given  road  is  largely  engaged  both  in  State  and  interstate  business,  as  most  of  them 
are,  they  observe  rigidly  their  interstate  rates  and  secure  business  by  making  conces- 
sions to  shippers  on  purely  State  traffic.    That,  you  can  see,  is  a  wide  opportunity. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  I  do  not  mean  to  asK  you  to  state  them ,  but  1  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  you  know  that  such  instances  actually  exist? — A.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  I  can  have  no  such  official  knowledge.  I  can  only  say  that  such  information 
comes  to  me  as  leads  me  to  believe  that  what  amounts  to  such  concessions  are  made 
in  that  way.  Then,  of  course,  through  the  payment  of  commissions,  through  the 
purchase  of  supplies,  the  variety  of  ways  is  almost  unlimited. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  ever  heard  it  said  that  there  is  any  consid- 
erable discrimination  effected  by  means  of  false  weighing  or  improper  weighing — 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Of  bulk  goods? — A.  Oh,  yes.  The  infirmity  of  human  nature  finds  expression 
in  that  way  very  frequently. 

Q.  Well^  have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  any  one  of  these  various  methods 
of  concessions  that  seem  to  be  more  common,  more  usually  practiced  than  any 
other? — A.  Well,  passing  for  the  moment,  then,  to  discriminations  which  are  effected 
by  such  devices  as  false  billing,  false  weighing,  misdescription  of  goods,  our  informa- 
tion shows  many  instances  in  which  practices  of  that  kind  have  been  indulged  in. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  public  knowledge  that  several  parties  are  now 
under  indictment  for  misdescription  of  goods.  As,  for  example,  a  lai^ge  hardware 
house,  having  very  extensive  dealings  over  a  large  section  of  the  country,  ships  a 
carload  of  goods  described  as  nails,  if  you  please,  ^^ich  are  taken  at  a  comparatively 
low  rate.  That  car,  upon  examination,  would  be  found  to  contain  shelf  hardware, 
fine  cutlery,  tools,  and  various  other  commodities  which,  if  carried  according  to  the 
classification,  would  bear  a  much  higher  rate. 

Q.  And  that  is  done  in  single  instances  to  the  detriment  of  others,  is  it? — A. 
Undoubtedly.  To  illustrate,  and  without  mentioning  names  or  places,  which  I 
assume  you  do  not  care  to  know  about,  complaint  came  from  one  great  trade  center 
in  the  country,  where  there  are  numerous  houses  dealing  in  that  general  class  of 
merchandise,  that  their  trade  in  a  certain  section  of  the  country  was  materially 
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affected  and  injured  by  practices  of  their  rivals  at  another  trade  center  sendine 
goods  into  the  same  consuming  territory  under  false  billing  and  false  weighing;  and 
without  going  into  details,  I  think  there  were  circumstances  in  that  case  which 
justified  the  accusation. 

Q.  As  a  general  rule,  whv  is  it  that  one  party  is  discriminated  against  and  another 
is  discriminated  in  favor  of;  what  consideration  is  there  for  that  distinction  ? — A. 
The  general  answer  to  the  question  is  the  competition  between  the  carriers.  Where 
two  or  more  rival  roads  are  actively  competing  for  the  carriage  of  goods  from  one 
producing  section  to  another  consuming  section,  or  between  any  two  great  centers  of 
trade,  and  there  is  not  business  enough  lorthem  all,  it  is  a  natural,  if  notan  inevitable, 
result  that  efforts  will  be  made  by  ea^  of  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  secure  busi- 
ness by  some  sort  of  concessions.  In  other  words,  the  competition  between  the  car- 
riers is  the  excuse  always  advanced,  and  probably  the  actual  reason  in  nearly  every 
instance  for  the  discriminations  which  occur.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  instances 
in  which  discriminations  of  that  sort  were  made  by  arbitrary  action  of  the  carrier — 
that  is,  through  any  desire  to  help  one  man  or  injure  another.  That  may  have  influ- 
enced concessions  in  incidental  cases,  but  ordinarily,  I  think,  it  is  the  competition 
oetween  the  carriers  and  the  necessity  which  they  avow  of  Retting  business  "which 
leads  to  these  secret  practices.  Of  course,  coupled  with  that  all  the  while  is  also  the 
sharp  competition  between  different  producing  and  consuming  territories. 

Q.  Well,  then,  according  to  your  view  of  it,  in  prosperous  times,  when  the  railroads 
have  about  all  they  can  do,  naturally  there  is  less  oi  this  than  there  is  when  times 
are  dull  and  they  have  to  hustle  for  trade? — ^A.  That  we  should  all  expect  to  happen, 
and  that  does  happen. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  how  discriminations  between  places  are  carried 
on  or  practiceo? — A.  Let  me  approach  an  answer  to  that  general  question  by  a  pre- 
liminary statement.  I  think  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  and  perhaps  to  emphasize,  a 
point  which  seems  to  me  often  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  the  dfifference  between  those 
discriminations  which  are  effected  as  oetween  individuals  through  concessions  from 
the  published  rates  and  those  discriminations  between  communities  or  commodities 
which  result  although  the  published  rate  is  rigidly  enforced.  What  we  ordinarily 
mean  by  individual  discriminations — ^that  is  to  say,  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
shipper  at  a  given  place  gets  more  favorable  rates  than  his  rival  at  that  place — are 
always  brought  about  by  some  departure  from  the  published  tariff.  Of  course  there 
is  the  open  rate  appearing  upon  the  tariffs  of  all  the  roads;  everybody  knows  w^hat 
it  is,  and  therefore  if  one  person  is  favored  against  the  others  that  means,  of  course, 
that  that  person  gets  something  off  or  something  below  the  published  tariff,  and,  as 
you  all  understand,  there  may  be  the  most  rigrid  and  absolute  observance  of  the  pub- 
lished tariffs  and  yet  the  most  serious  discrimination  result  because  the  tariffs  them- 
selves are  improperly  or  unfairly  adjusted  as  between  different  communities  or 
different  articles  of  traffic. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  discriminations  against  individuals,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  by 
reason  of  the  nonobservance  of  the  tariff  rates  which  may  be  adjusted? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  in  the  other,  it  is  by  the  observance  of  an  unfair  tariff? — A.  Precisely. 
Tou  may  have  a  perfectly  just  tariff,  just  as  between  communities,  as  between  indi- 
viduals, as  between  commodities;  and  then  injustice  may  result  from  departures  from 
that  tariff.  You  may  have  perfect  observance  of  tariffs  and  yet  great  injustice  because 
the  tariffs  themselves  do  not  fairly  and  equitably  adjust  the  buraensof  transportation 
as  between  different  communities  or  different  articles  of  traffic. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  illustration,  from  your  experience,  the  past  experience  of 
the  commission,  of  a  case  of  that  kind,  of  discrimination  between  places?  I  am 
speaking  now  oif  flagrant  discrimination,  something  that  is  palpably  a  discrimina- 
tion in  mvor  of  one  place  as  against  another  on  the  line  of  a  railroad. — A.  Well,  I 
venture  to  take  a  situation  that  is  pretty  well  known  as  an  illustration.  For  many 
years  there  has  been  a  basis  of  rates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  great  manufac- 
turing territory  of  the  country,  to  the  western  cities  of  distribution  or  consump- 
tion, so  that  the  rates  from,  say.  New  York,  for  example,  to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  are  adjusted  with  reference  to  each  other  with,  I  may  say,  a  fair 
recognition  of  aistance  and  other  conditions  of  locality;  and  it  so  happens  that  the 
rate  on  firstrclass  goods  from  New  York  City,  all  rail,  to  Kansas  City  is,  I  think,  $1.47, 
and  proportionatel}r  less  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago;  and  on  that  general  basis  all  the 
rates  over  the  most  important  section  of  the  country  are  adjusted;  and  you  can  read- 
ily see  that  the  maintenance  of  rates  in  particular  localities  depends  upon  maintain- 
ing the  ^neral  basis  of  rates,  otherwise  the  whole  transportation  system  would  be 
thrown  into  disorder.  Now,  not  long  ago  there  was  constructed  what  is  known  as 
the  Kansas  City,  Pittsbure  and  Gulf  road,  running  almost  directly  from  Kansas  City 
to  the  Golf  of  Mexico.    That  road  became  insolvent  and  receivers  were  appointed. 
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That  railroad,  in  connection' with  the  Mai  lory  Steamship  Line,  which  takes  goods  from 
New  York  to  Galveston,  after  various  intermediate  reductions,  finally  put  in  a  rate 
from  New  York  City  to  Kansas  City  at  80  cents  as  against  $1.47  by  the  all-rail  lines, 
with  the  result  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  traffic  moved  by  a  circuitous  route 
approximately  2}  times  as  long  as  the  direct  route,  making,  of  course,  hisher  rates 
from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  and  from  New  York  to  Chicago  than  from  New  York 
to  Kansas  City,  a  condition  which,  in  a  way,  is  illogical,  and  so,  of  course,  can  not 
permanently  continue.  I  am  not  saying  now  whether  the  interested  carriers  were 
justified  or  not;  that  is  not  the  point;  but  the  effect,  of  course,  was  to  bring  about 
discriminating  rates  between  the  greatest  trade  centers  of  the  country,  because  any- 
one can  see  that  the  rate  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  should  not  be  lower  than 
the  rate  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  or  from  New  York  to  Chica^.  And  yet  during 
the  last  three  or  four  months  that  has  been  the  actual  condition,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  traffic  has  gone  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City,  by  way  of  Gal- 
veston, at  a  rate  only  a  little  more  than  half  the  standard  rail  rate  from  New  York  to 
that  city. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  conditions  brought  that  about? — ^A.  Well,  I  only  know  the 
excuse  which,  I  understand,  is  put  forward  by  the  receivers  of  that  road.  They 
insist  that  they  were  entitled  to  what  is  known  as  a  differential;  that  is,  by  reason 
of  their  circuitous  route,  the  greater  length  of  time  which  it  would  require  to  take 
traffic  from  New  York  to  Kansas  City  by  that  routej  the  cost  of  marine  insurance,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  they  could  not  get  any  of  the  business  at  the  same  rates  as  the  al  1- 
rail  lines;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  chai^  somewhat  less,  with  a  view 
of  getting  what  they  claimed  was  their  share  of  the  business.  And  it  was  the  refusal 
of  the  other  lines,  the  all-rail  lines,  to  concede  the  differential  claimed  which  led 
them  to  get  the  differential  by  force.  I  may  add,  for  your  information,  that  bv  recent 
action  of  Judge  Thayer,  who  appointed  these  receivers,  they  have  been  ordered  to 
restore  the  rates  which  existed  at  the  time  this  controversy  arose.  Of  course,  all  that 
was  complicated,  and  I  mention  it  to  illustrate  the  intricacies  of  the  whole  situation; 
that  is,  the  water  lines  down  to  Savannah  and  Charleston  and  then  the  rail  lines 
from  there  across  the  country  to  the  same  destination. 

Take  another  illustration  drawn  from  a  very  recent  investigation  and  which,  very 
likelv.  Commissioner  Prouty  will  speak  on  more  fully  in  some  of  its  other  aspects. 
We  nave  been  investigating  the  exports  of  grain  and  grain  products,  and  the  fact 
appeared  that  in  some  Instances  and  through  some  of  the  gateways,  through  some  of 
the  ports,  the  rate  on  flour  exported  was  often  as  high  as  11  cents  per  100  pounds 
abovQ  the  rate  on  wheat  Now,  obviously,  if  there  is  any  such  difference  as  that  or 
anything  approximating  such  a  difference  between  the  rates  on  exported  wheat  and 
exported  flour,  there  can  be  no  exportation  of  flour,  and  of  course  the  mills  and 
millers  of  the  country  who  have  large  investments  and  large  capacity  for  supplying 
the  foreign  demand  for  flour  would  &,  if  that  state  of  thin^  continued,  entirely  shut 
out  of  the  business  and  the  exportation  would  go  abroad  m  the  form  of  wheat  and 
the  flour  would  be  made  by  the  foreign  miller  rather  than  the  domestic  miller,  and 
yet  all  those  discriminations,  as  you  see,  can  be  accomplished  with  absolute  adher- 
ence to  published  rates.  They  were  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  case;  but  that  is 
quite  possible.  Of  course  I  assume  that  you  are  all  perfectly  familiar  with  that  class 
of  discriminations  which  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  and  grievous  complaint 
which  results  from  the  disregard  of  what  is  known  as  the  long  ana  short  haul  clause. 
The  act  to  regulate  commerce  contemplated  that  carriers  subject  to  its  provision 
should  not  in  any  case  chaiige  more  for  a  short  distance  than  for  a  long  distance  in  the 
same  direction,  w^here  the  snort  distance  was  included  in  the  long  distance,  except 
under  conditions  which  would  warrant  the  commission  in  allowing  that  exemption 
from  the  general  rule.  Well,  without  going  into  that  subject,  because  I  could  spend 
a  whole  session  talking  about  it,  the  Supreme  Court  has  construed  that  section  or 
provision  of  the  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  substantially  nugatory,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  especially  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  mjury  to  small  towns  which  results  from  higher  rates  to  them  from 
the  great  centers  of  production  than  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  South  more  distant,  has 
been  serious  and  is  still  serious.  To  a  great  extent  similar  conditions  exist  with  refer- 
erence  to  the  transcontinental  traffic,  rates  all  rail  to  the  Pacific-coast  terminals  being 
ordinarily  much  higher  than  to  many  places  in  the  interior.  Of  course  the  justifica- 
tion put  forward  in  all  those  cases  is  the  competition  of  water  carriers  and  the  neces- 
sity, often  actually  a  justification  fairly  satisfactory  in  many  instances,  that  they  must 
approximate  the  rates  of  the  water  carrier  or  else  they  can  not  get  any  of  the  busi- 
ness. But  whatever  may  be  their  necessity  or  justification,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
interior  town  is  put  at  a  serious  and  often  at  a  fatal  disadvantage. 

Q.  There  is  a  species  of  discrimination  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called 
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which  you  have  not  mentioned  exactly;  at  least,  I  do  not  think  it  falls  under  anv  of 
these  heads;  and  that  is  the  charging  of  different  rates  over  the  same  road  in  differ- 
ent directions,  on  the  same  line  of  road.  For  instance,  from  my  State,  Florida,  up 
to  New  York,  and  the  same  cars  coming  hack,  there  is  a  different  rate  per  hunared 
charged? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  excuse  that  is  offered  for  that,  the  reason,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
they  have  to  bring  the  cars  hack  anyhow;  they  have  to  get  down  South  from  here, 
and  it  is  better  to  get  something  than  nothing  for  it.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  con- 
sider the  validity  of  that  excuse  or  reason? — A.  Oh,  yes,  in  numerous  cases;  that  is, 
to  consider  the  general  question  which  that  situation  raises.  I  recollect,  without 
being  able  to  give  exact  figures,  an  investigation  in  which  it  appeared  that  a  certain 
railroad  system  chaiged  a  good  deal  more  for  carrying  petroleum  products  south 
bound  in  tank  cars  to  certain  interior  destinations  than  itchai^^ed  for  carrying  cotton- 
seed oil,  a  much  more  valuable  product,  in  the  contrary  direction  in  the  same  cars. 

Q.  Now,  the  reason,  I  suppose,  is  the  same  in  that  case  as  it  was  in  the  one  to 
which  I  referred.  Is  that,  m  your  judgment,  a  sufficiently^  strong  reason  to  justify 
the  discriminations  which  are  practiceor — A.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  sufficient.  Of  course,  eentlemen,  you  all  understand,  I  assume  that  it 
depends  on  the  point  of  view.  If  you  accept  railroad  transportation  as  a  purely 
private  enterprise,  to  be  conducted  like  a  farm  or  factory,  then  the  financial  interest 
of  the  carrier  may  justly  lead  it  to  many  and  obvious  discriminations;  but  if  you  say, 
as  I  think  we  are  all  now  disposed  to  say  and  presently  everybody  will  say,  that 
railroad  transportation  is  not  a  commodity,  not  a  private  enterprise,  but  purely  a 
public  service,  and  that  public  rights  are  to  be  considered  at  least  equally  with  the 
rights  of  the  carriers,  then,  of  course,  the  asserted  justification  often  entirely  fails, 
and  discriminations,  which  might  be  excused  on  the  theory  of  private  enterprise, 
become  palpably  insufficient  and  inadequate  when  you  contemplate  the  rauroad 
system  as  an  agencv  of  the  State. 

Q.  Of  course,  I  ao  not  undertake  to  cover  all  these  various  kinds;  but  there  is 
another  species  of  discrimination  which  I  would  like  to  hear  something  from  you 
on,  as  to  its  character  and  its  extent,  and  that  is  the  granting  of  free  passes.  You 
say  that  you  know  of  no  instance,  or  if  there  are  mstances  they  are  very  few, 
in  which  individuals  are  discriminated  against  because  of  their  personality  or  dis- 
criminated in  favor  of  because  of  their  personality.  The  matter  of  granting  passes 
to  individuals  over  their  roads  by  the  railroads  of  this  country,  as  I  understana  it,  is 
a  very  general  practice? — A.  Your  Question  very  properly  implies  a  criticism  upon 
my  general  statement,  which  was  designed  to  apply  to  rates  of  transportation  of 
frei^t. 

Q,  I  did  not  intend  any  criticism. — A.  I  know  you  did  not;  but  I  ought  to  have 
modified  it  in  the  direction  of  freight.  Undoubtedly,  when  it  comes  to  granting 
free  passenger  transportation  the  action  of  the  carriers  is  in  a  sense  arbitrary;  c3 
course,  douotless  always  influenced  by  considerations  of  self-interest.  They  pre- 
sumablv  expect  that  they  will  receive  corresponding  advantages,  or  at  least  they  find 
themselves  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  can  not  well  afford  to  refuse,  as  they 
think,  the  aemands  for  free  transportation.  Of  course,  that  is  not  an  evil  of  the 
first  magnitude  as  compared  with  the  other  subjects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and 
yet  it  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  one  which  in  my  judgment  is 
without  any  excuse. 

Q.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  principle  more  than  anything  else,  of  the  principle  that 
railway  rates  should  be  equal  and  fair  in  their  apphcation  to  the  individual? — ^A.  To 
give  an  illustration  to  the  extent  to  which  that  sometimes  occurs,  although  the  gen- 
eral conditions  are  nothing  like  what  this  instance  would  indicate,  a  gentleman  told 
me  that  on  one  occasion  he  came  from  Chicago  to  Washinc^on  just  alon^  in  the  latter 
days  of  November,  and  every  other  passenger  in  the  Pullman  car,  besides  himself, 
was  a  member  of  Congress  or  other  Government  official,  with  their  families,  and  that 
he  was  the  onl v  passenger  who  paid  a  cent  for  transportation  from  Chicago  to  Wash- 
ington, either  for  his  passi^  or  for  his  Pullman  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakquhar.)  Is  there  any  remedy  for  such  a  condition  of  things  that 
you  could  suggest?— A.  Well,  I  should  despair,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  was  not  a 
remedy  for  what  I  regard  as  so  grievous  an  injustice. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  class  of  discrimination  against  the  paying  passenger  is 
usually  extended  by  free  passes  to  all  the  legislatures  of  the  State  and  to  Congress 
itself? — A.  Well,  it  is  a  general  fact,  as  I  understand,  that  representatives  both  in  the 
State  and  National  legislatures  are  very  generally,  if  not  always,  offered  free  trans- 
portation.   I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  accepted  in  all  cases. 

Q.  After  the  passage  of  the  interstate  commerce  bill,  was  it  not  a  fact  that  all  the 
paases  that  had  oeen  issued  to  members  of  Congress  and  legislatures  were  taken  in 
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by  the  roads? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  was  m  that  regard.  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  commission  until  several  vears  after;  but  I  have  some  sympathv  with 
the  view  which  is  expressed  in  some  such  fashion  as  this,  that  the  law  is  used  by  the 
railroads  when  they  do  not  want  to  give  free  transportation,  and  when  they  do  want 
to  do  it  they  find  a  way  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  the  usual  plan  adopted  by  the  railroads  of  issuinff  passes  for  newspapers  or 
newspaper  men? — ^A.  Oh,  that  is  one  of  the  forms  which  the  transaction  takes. 

Q.  Also  for  advertising? — A.  Yes,  a  pass  that  permits  of  free  transportation  in  some 
way  is  furnished  ostensibly  for  newspapers  as  consideration  for  advertising  their  time 
tables,  etc.,  and  then  the  recipients  of  these  favors  distribute  them  to  their  friends. 
And  then  I  happen  to  know  in  many  cases  that  passes  are  given  which  on  their  face 
are  limited  to  transportation  within  the  State,  tnere  being,  except  in  some  States,  I 
think,  no  law  a^inst  it;  so  that  if  a  person  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  passes  of  that 
character  covering  the  territory  of  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  States  through  which  he 
desires  to  go,  why,  he  finds  a  method  of  setting  himself  carried  without  paying  much, 
although  He  may  have  no  pass  for  the  wnole  iourney. 

Q.  Has  your  commission  ever  investigated  how  far  the  nass  system  enters  into  the 
passenger  system  of  the  country;  that  is,  the  proportion  of  passes  to  the  paid  fare&l? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  Not  even  one  small  case? — A.  Not  with  a  result  which  would  enable  me  to 
answer  your  present  question,  or  showing  the  percentage.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate.  There  are  free  passes  of  all  the  sorts  tliat  have  been  alluded  to  and  perhaps 
some  others.  There  is  the  free  transportation  given  sometimes  to  the  shippers  as  a 
consideration  for  getting  their  business;  there  are  reduced  rates  for  round-tnp  tickets, 
which  are  manipulated  through  the  scalping  offices.  It  would  be  impossible  to  sa^ 
to  what  extent  that  results  in  diminished  revenue  to  the  carrier.  I  have  heard  it 
claimed — I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  make  the  statement  only  on  that  informal 
tion — ^that  probably  the  actual  revenues  received  by  all  the  railroads  of  the  country 
from  their  passenger  business  did  not  exceed  75  or  80  per  cent  of  what  they  would 
be  at  the  publishai  rates  multiplied  by  the  journeys  actually  taken. 

(.1.  If  it  would  be  possible  to  abolish  this  pass  system,  wnich  is  just  as  bad  a  dis- 
crimination as  the  freight,  in  fact  worse,  what  effect  do  you  think  it  would  have  on 
the  cash  fare — would  it  lower  the  rates  of  a  paying  passenger  or  would  not  the  rail- 
roads charge  the  same,  taking  the  usufruct  of  the  wnole  for  themselves? — ^A.  What 
would  result  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion,  in  your  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  about 
a  question  of  that  kind?— A.  I  should  feel  warranted  in  answering  your  question  this 
way:  If  we  could  eliminate  the  free  transportation  and  bring  tnis  public  service 
down  to  the  impartial  conditions  where  every  person  who  uses  it  pays  his  proper 
share,  I  believe  the  passenger  rates  throughout  the  coimtry  coula  be  materially 
reduced  and  still  the  railroads  have  better  returns  from  that  branch  of  their  service 
than  they  have  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  amend  the  interstate  commerce  bill  to  abolish  passeii? — ^A.  I 
think  so,  surely,  and  a  good  many  other  thincs  that  now  occur. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  professional  men  and  ministers  of 
the  gospel  usually  are  provided  with  passes? — A.  I  am  not  aware  that  professional 
men  as  a  class  ordinarily  receive  any  concessions,  but  clergymen  as  a  rule  get  half 
rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  the  practice  extend  to  Federal  and  State  judiciary  and 
district  attorneys? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  practice  is  diverse.  My  opmion 
is  that  in  many  sections  of  the  country  the  judiciary,  both  Federal  and  State,  have 
free  transportation.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  accepted.  In  some  States  it  is  pro- 
hibited, in  others  it  is  in  a  way  recognized  as  one  of  the  perquisites  and  emoluments 
of  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  was  testified  before  your  commission  by  an  officer 
of  the  Llouisville  and  Nashville  that  his  railroad  gave  passes  to  judicial  officers. — A. 
Tes;  but  there  is  no  such  general  practice,  I  mean  to  say,  as  corresponds  with  the 
arrangement  in  which  clereymen  get  half  rates.    That  is  quite  universal. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  can  be  the  motive  of  that? — ^A.  In  the  case  of 
clergymen? 

Q.  Yes.  What  is  the  motive  of  the  railroad? — ^A.  Broadly  stated,  charity;  con- 
sideration for  their  profession ;  benevolence,  and,  presumably^  unselfish.  It  is  in  har^ 
mony  with  the  general  sentiment  and  action  wnich  prevails  that  gives  concessions 
to  the  clergy  in  other  directions. 

Q.  It  would  seem,  then,  the  transportation  companies,  in  giving  passes  and  dis- 
criminating rates,  have  motives  other  than  unselfish  motives  in  some  cases? — A.  Oh, 
yes.  So  fsur  as  a  corporation  can  be  unselfish,  I  think  railroads  are  as  corporations 
unselfish. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasqvhar.)  Is  it  not  a  iact  also  that  the  parties  who  apply  for  panes 
may  have  some  claim  on  the  railroad — ^for  instance,  boards  of  assessors  in  cities, 
aldermen,  councilmen,  and  sealers  of  weights  and  measures,  clear  down  to  the  rod- 
men  who  belong  to  the  engineering  department— and  while  they  have  a  pull,  as  it  is 
]>opularly  called,  that  pass  is  usuaUy  handed  to  anybody  and  everybody  having  no 
riffnts  whatever  to  free  transportation? — A.  That  may  be  the  case,  but  I  do  not  Imow 
of  any  such  instances. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  before  your  commission  any  question  of  that  kind  regard- 
inff  the  class  of  people  who  really  do  receive  passes — the  list  that  was  published  by 
oraer  of  the  Senate  tiirough  request  of  Senator  Chandler  with  respect  to  a  road  in 
New  England? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  an  investi^tion  in  the  case  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  and  they  were  required  to  disdose  to  the  commission  the  classes 
of  persons  to  whom  they  gave  free  transportation.  That  investigation  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time  and  was  afterwards,  as  you  mention,  publishea  by  some  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  Senator  Chandler.  I  should  take  pleasure  in  furnishing  a  report 
of  the  commission  in  that  case,  and  I  might  say  that  is  a  fairly  typical  case. 

Q.  Could  you  succinctly  state  it  to  the  commission  now — the  facte? — A.  The  statute 
contemplates  a  state  of  things  in  that  regard  which  if  realized  would  express  the 
view  of  the  commission,  unless  I  should  say  the  statute  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
seems  to  me  the  permission  of  law  giving  to  one  railroad  the  right  to  carry  employees 
of  another  railroad  free  is  a  privilege  which  results  in  abuse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  there  not  a  number  of  leading  central  points  that  are 
made  equal,  and  shippners  ship  business  through  intermediate  points  to  that  point, 
beyond,  and  then  reship  perhaps  100  or  more  miles  back  in  onier  to  get  a  reducea 
rate,  ivnen  the  railroad  would  not  stop  the  freight  at  the  point? — ^A.  Oh,  yes — ^the 
situation  which  results  from  what  is  called  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  In  such 
cases  the  general  plan  on  which  rates  are  made  is  this:  The  rate  to  the  interior  and 
noncompetitive  pomt  increases  gradually  with  distance  until  it  comes  to  a  point  where 
it  equalizes  the  lower  through  rate  plus  the  local  back  from  that  destination  to  the 
point  in  Question.  Of  course  the^  can  not  make  it  any  higher,  because  otherwise 
they  ^ouid  ship  through  and  ship  back.  The  rates  to  these  interior  points,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  are  equivalent  to  the  through  rate  plus  the  local  back.  Of  course  the 
shipinent  does  not  go  through.    It  is  stopped  off  at  its  actual  destination. 

Q  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  fact,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  discrimination,  that  certain  railroads  are  going  into  other  business 
than  xailroading  and  transportation  per  se;  engaging  in  mercantile  business,  by  the 
formation  of  companies  in  which  their  directors  are  the  directors,  separate  ana  dis- 
tinct, working  in  with  the  railroads? — A.  I  have  no  special  information  on  this  line. 
In  a  general  way  I  think  more  or  less  of  that  thing  occurs,  but  of  course  that  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  existing  conditions.  It  is  asserted  that  there  are  instances  in 
whicb  the  officers  and  managers  of  railroads  have  been  interested  in  the  development 
of  towns  through  the  personal  ownership  of  land  and  in  some  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  they  were  stockholders  or  otherwise  interested,  and  that  rates  have 
been  adjusted  with  a  view  of  favoring  those  localities  or  those  industries.  That  is 
a  perfectly  natural  outcome,  and  undoubtedly  things  of  that  kind  have  occurred 
fr^uently. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  concrete  case  of  railroads  combining  or 
associating  with  or  owning  elevators— grain  elevators — ^in  Chicago  and  controlling  the 
business  of  the  elevator?— A.  Yes;  we  have  some  information  on  that  subject;  but, 
if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  may  I  suggest  that  you  interrogate  Commissioner  Prouty, 
who  is  to  follow  me  as  a  witness,  and  who  is  more  familiar  with  the  particular  facts 
in  that  direction  than  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ksnnkdy.)  You  stated  it  was  possible  to  abolish  this  system  of  giving 
passes  and  stopped  there.  Would  you  state  to  the  commission  what  you  would  suggest 
as  an  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  to  carry  out  that  suggestion? — A. 
The  best  answer  I  can  give  to  that  question  is  to  refer  you  to  what  the  commission 
has  stated  in  its  last  two  annual  reports  to  Congress  and  the  recommendations  which 
are  put  in  the  form  of  proposed  amendments  which  appear  in  these  reports.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  express  my  own  views,  but  they  have  been  stated  in  these  reports 
and  in  these  recommendations  with  deliberation  and  with  the  attempt  to  be  accurate, 
and  reference  to  them  would.  I  think  perhaps,  be  more  satisfactory  to  you  than 
anything  I  could  now  say  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 

Q.  Cs^  you  say  briefly  what  these  recommendations  are? — ^A.  That  would  lead  us 
into  a  pretty  long  chapter;  we  should  have  to  start  at  the  beginning.  It  is  apparent 
that  any  system  of  railway  regulation  begins  with  the  re<j[uirement  that  the  carrier 
publish  its  rates.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  l^islation  which  amounts  to  anything  or 
which  purports  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  way  of  railway  regulation  that  would 
not  require  as  the  foundation  a  publication  of  tariffs;  the  announcement  to  the  public 
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of  the  chaives  which  the  railroad  propoflefl  to  apply.  Now.  starting  with  that  propo- 
sition, which  I  think  commends  itself  to  the  intellig^ent  reflection  of  everybody,  you 
have  two  general  classes  of  questions  immediately  arising.  One  Question  is,  How  are 
you  going  to  secure  the  observance  by  the  earners  of  tne  publisned  rate?  How  are 
^ou  gjoing  to  prevent  departures  from  it?  How  are  you  going  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
mdividual  discriminations  which  result  in  one  individual  obtaining  the  same  service 
on  more  reasonable  terms  than  another  individual  in  like  situation?  Now,  I  do 
not  know  any  way  to  handle  that  question  except  the  way  the  present  law  pro- 
poses— that  such  transgressions  are  criminal  misdemeanors  and  to  be  punishea  as 
such,  because  any  civil  remedy  would  be  entirely  unavailing.  No  suit  for  damages 
would  be  brought  because  the  amount  involved  in  any  particular  case  is  so  inconse- 
ouential  as  to  anord  no  remedy  whatever ;  therefore  we  can  only  do  what  this  law  seeks  to 
ao— -that  is  to  say,  treat  transgressions  of  that  kind  as  criminal  violations  of  the  penal 
law,  to  be  punished  as  such;  and  I  think  that  is  a  proposition  which  we  must  all  accept 
in  any  view  or  any  theory  of  public  regulation.  Kow,  that  bein^  so,  the  moment  you 
say  a  transgression  of  that  kmd  is  a  misdemeanor,  you  are  obliged  to  treat  it  just  as 
you  would  an^  other  sort  of  criminal  offense.  You  can  not  have  any  special  way  of 
dealing  with  it,  and,  therefore,  a  misdemeanor  that  comes  from  fldving  rebates  would 
be  prosecuted  in  the  same  way,  by  the  same  tribunals,  as  a  misaemeanor  under  the 
postal,  revenue,  or  an^  other  laws  of  the  United  States — indictment,  trial  by  jury, 
and  all  itxat  sort  of  thing.  Now,  I  conceive  that  more  exact  and  unambiguous  state- 
ments of  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  publish  its  rates  (for  the  present  law  is  very  crude 
and  imperfect  in  that  respect^ ,  coupled  with  exact  and  determinable  penalties  for 
disr^arding  that  duty,  would  nelp  very  materially  to  put  a  stop  to  the  discriminations 
of  that  nature.  Of  course  I  do  not  h^tate  to  express  here  an  opinion  which  I  have 
long  entertained.  We  shall  not,  in  point  of  fact,  under  any  system  of  laws  secure 
exemption  from  injustice  of  that  character  as  long  as  we  attempt  to  keep  up  the  com- 
pulsory competition  of  railroad  carriers,  which  laws — mistaken,  in  my  judgment— we 
now  attempt  to  enforce.  In  other  words,  they  create  conditions  whicn  the  necessities 
of  human  nature  will  compel  to  result  in  discriminations  of  the  sort  which  we  have 
now  imder  consideration. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  That  compulsory  competition — do  you  mean  by  that 
the  law  which  prohibits  pooline? — A.  Yes,  and  the  antitrust  law. 

Q.  You  think  the  repeal  of  that  clause  would  be  conducive  to  fairer  treatment  of 
the  public  by  the  railroads? — A.  I  do,  indeed. 

Q.  Has  the  commission  made  such  recommendation? — A.  Not  as  a  commission; 
not  exactly  that  recommendation.  The  commission's  views,  deliberately  expressed, 
as  I  have  stated,  on  that  subject  appear  in  these  reports  to  Congress.  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  misunderstood  on  this  point  While  I  believe  these  laws  in  their  application 
to  railroad  transportation  are  unwise  and  against  public  interest,  against  the  general 
good  of  the  average  citizen,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  repealing  them  without  at  the  same 
time  having  legislation  which  will  enable  the  public  to  prevent  a  greater  evil  which 
exists  or  mi^ht  exist  under  changed  conditions. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  the  repeal  of  the  antitrust  law  and  antipooling  clause  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law  would  be  a  lon^  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  more 
equitable  treatment  of  the  public  and  individuals  by  the  transportation  com- 
panies. In  addition  to  that  you  also  would  be  in  favor  of  specifically  making 
misdemeanors  of  the  violations  of  the  law? — A.  That  is  it.  I  put  the  two  things 
together.  I  believe  that  rights  of  contract  with  each  other  which  are  now  denied 
and  prohibited  ought  to  be  granted  to  the  railroad  carriers,  because  they  are  engaged 
in  a  public  service;  but  as  a  part  of  any  such  scheme  of  legislation  I  want  a  much 
more  accurate  and  comprehensive  definition  of  their  legal  duties,  and  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  public  authority,  whether  represented  by  a  commission  or  some  other 
tribunal,  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  privilege. 

Q.  A  supervisory  power  over  the  ri^ht  to  contract? — ^Yes,  or  over  the  results  of 
the  contract,  which  is  the  rates.    That  is  a  matter  the  public  is  interested  in. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  detail  in  regard  to  this  provision  for  punishing  infractions,  on 
whom  would  you  impose  the  penalt}^?  Railroad  employees  are  generally  simply 
agents  for  their  superior.  Would  there  not  be  some  question  there  as  to  justice,  if 
you  impose  the  penalty  upon  the  man  who  actually  committed  the  act  and  did  it  at 
the  instance  of  a  supenoir— A.  Plainly  enoueh,  the  corporations  ought  to  be  indict- 
able and  punishable,  and  that  is  one  of  the  glaring  imperfections  of  the  present  law, 
that  the  corporation,  which  is  the  principal,  which  is  the  real  offender,  is  not  amen- 
able to  criminal  process,  but  only  tne  a^ent  or  representative  of  that  corporation. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Iii  addition  to  what  you  have  already  stated  on  dis- 
crimination, I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  hear  you  state  concisely  the  class 
of  shippers  that  under  existing  conditions  are  most  favored  as  a  result  of  these  dis- 
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c]imiiiation& — ^A.  It  is  doabtfnl  whether  I  can  add  anything  to  what  ie  commonly 
known  on  that  subject  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  happen  where  railroads  are 
in  actual  and  sharp  competition  with  each  other  that  the  shipper  whose  business  is 
of  the  most  consequence  or  lai^gest  in  volume  is  the  one  whose  fovor  is  likely  to  be 
secured. 

Q.  Let  me  put  my  question  a  little  more  concretely:  Is  it  the  meat  packer  and 
miller,  or  the  wholesale  grain  dealer — are  those  classes  now  receiving  special  favors? — 
A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  The  favors,  then,  do  not  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  consuming  public  or  to  the 
general  producing  public? — A.  Noj  and  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  digress  a  moment  or 
enlaiige  a  little  on  what  I  have  tried  to  say,  it  all  depends  on  the  point  of  view  and 
on  the  ends  that  we  seek  to  secure.  Now,  there  seems  to  be  a  vague  popular  notion 
that  the  public  generally  gets  the  same  benefit  from  the  competition  of  railroads  that 
it  ^ts  from  the  competition  of  farmers  or  manufacturers,  but  I  think  that  is  a  very 
mistaken  idea.  The  industries  and  occupations  of  the  world  are  so  distributed  that 
what  we  call  competition  results  to  pretty  nearly  equal  advantage  everywhere  and  to 
every  person.  If  the  resident  of  a  remote  hamlet  thinks  the  crossroads  merchant 
charges  him  more  than  he  ought  to,  there  is  another  little  store  only  a  mile  or  two 
away  where  he  can  get  the  same  article.  Grenerally  speaking,  competitive  conditions 
are  so  general,  so  diversified,  so  complete  all  over  that  when  it  comes  to  the  articles 
of  use,  wear,  and  consumption  one  man  is  not  charged  much  more  than  another  in 
purchasing  the  same  thing  at  the  same  place;  but  when  it  comes  to  this  railroad  serv- 
ice, a  moment's  reflection  shows  you  tnat  only  a  small  portion  of  territory  and  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  population  are  so  situated  that  they  can  have  the  benefit  of 
railroad  competition.  Competition,  it  seems  to  me,  objectively  considered,  is  sim- 
ply the  power  to  choose  between  two  or  more  persons  who  can  furnish  the  same 
article;  that  is  the  objective  value  of  competition  to  him.  As  I  said,  there  are 
onl>r  a  few  people  comparatively  who  have  any  actual  choice  between  railroad 
carriers.  To  much  the  laigest  number  of  people  in  this  country,  bv  far  the  largest 
number,  and  throughout  the  greatest  part  of  its  territory,  railroaa  service  is  and 
always  has  been  an  actual  monopoly,  and  the  result  of  the  competition  which 
grows  out  of  rival  railroads  gives  this  opportunity  for  choice  only  to  a  few  per- 
sons in  some  of  the  great  centers.  Now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  fui^ 
ther  nvord,  which  will  give  you  some  information  of  the  way  I  look  at  this  mat- 
ter from  an  economic  point  of  view — as  I  said  before,  I  want  not  only  to  consider 
the  point  of  view,  but  the  result  to  be  accomplished.  Now,  1  want  to  sav  this: 
First,  on  what  I  call  actual  property — I  mean  the  things  we  eat,  use,  ana  wear, 
the  products  of  human  labor  and  skill — possibly  some  of  us  do,  but  I  do  not  want 
uniform  prices  under  present  conditions.  We  want  every  producer  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  get  just  as  much  as  he  can  for  anything  he  has  to  sell,  and  we  want  every 
consumer  to  be  perfectly  free  to  buy  everything  he  wants  as  cheap  as  he  can.  We 
want  the  utmost  freedom  of  contract  between  buver  and  seller  in  ever^^thing  that 
relates  to  property.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  ai!  those  conditions  which  tend  to 
abridge  that  freedom  of  contract,  whether  by  controlling  and  limiting  production, 
controlling  markets,  or  in  whatever  ways  which  operate  against  the  general  ^ood  of 
the  public,  ought  to  be  prevented,  if  they  can  be,  because  it  seems  to  me  this  free- 
dom of  contract  between  buyer  and  seller  of  propertv  is  the  very  foundation  of  indus- 
trial freedom.  I  can  not  conceive  of  commercial  liberty  that  does  not  involve  that 
absolute  freedom  of  contract;  but  when  vou  come  to  railroad  transportation,  that  is 
not  property,  but  public  service,  which  tne  State  might  lawfully  do  oy  its  own  direct 
a^ncy,  but  which  from  motives  of  expediency  only  it  commits  to  private  corpora- 
tions to  perform,  you  do  not  want  uniform  prices;  you  do  not  want  any  freedom 
of  contract  at  all;  you  want  every  person  to  get  exactly  the  same  advantage  under 
like  circumstances  as  every  other  person,  therefore  you  want  quite  a  different  thing 
from  what  you  want  with  respect  to  property;  you  want  uniform  charges;  you  want 
the  burden  of  transportation  to  be  just  as  nearly  e^ual  as  possible  on  one  person  as 
on  another.  Therefore,  all  that  tends  under  proper  limitations  to  bring  about  absolute 
uniformity  of  charge  and  impartial  treatment  by  those  who  perform  a  public  service 
is  a  thing  to  be  commended  and  encouraged  by  l^slation.  W  hy^  gentlemen,  it  seems 
to  me  you  can  not  have  industrial  freedom,  commercial  liberty  in  its  full  sense,  without 


ought  to  cut  any  figure.  So  I  say  ^ 
accomplish;  we  mistake  the  thing  which  would  be  to  the  general  public  benefit  when 
we  say  those  who  are  engaged  in  a  purely  public  service  shall  not  enter  into  contract 
relations  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  performing  that  service  on  terms  of  impar- 
tiality.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way:  Competition  is  simply  discrimination.    Wnen 
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you  analyze  that  thine  you  call  competition,  what  is  it?  Simply  the  right  of  every 
man  who  has  a  piece  of  propertjr  to  sell  to  one  man  at  one  price,  and  to  another  man  for 
another  price,  or  to  vary  that  pnce  to  the  same  person  when  he  thinks  hest  Of  course 
railroad  service  can  not  be  conducted  on  any  such  principle.  Look  at  the  conditions  to- 
day. Suppose  vou  have  2  great  department  stores  in  a  town  which  supply  its  trade. 
Now,  suppHDse  the  law  required  of  those  2  stores  what  it  now  rec^uires  of  the  rail- 
roads— nrst,  that  they  should  publish  all  their  chai^ges  on  every  article  that  they  sell 
and  that  thev  should  not  vary  the  price  to  increase  it  without  10  days'  notice,  or 
reduce  it  without  3  days'  notice;  and  suppose,  in  addition  to  that,  it  was  made  a 
criminal  offense  for  them  to  vary  on  any  article  under  any  circumstances;  and  sup- 
pose they  were  required  to  report  every  year  their  capital,  earnings,  number  of 
employees,  wages,  dividends,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Under  that  would  there  be 
an)r  competition?  If  there  was,  it  would  be  a  competition  in  violation  of  that  law 
which  required  them  never  to  charge^  in  violation  of  their  published  rates;  and  that 
is  the  sort  of  competition  we  get  now  in  railroad  service.  When  tariff  rates  are  actu- 
ally and  rigidly  observed  in  all  cases,  there  is  no  competition  in  rates;  and  when 
there  is  competition  in  rates  it  is  when  private  concessions  are  made  which  result  in 

S'ving  one  man  an  advantage  over  another.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  competition 
^tween  carriers  has  not  been  a  most  powerful  influence  in  bringing  down  the  chaiges 
for  railroad  transportation  to  their  present  low  level.  Undeniably  it  has,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  suggesting  that  they  should  be  allowed  indefinitely  and  at  pleasure  to  com- 
bine with  each  other  without  restrictions  and  conditions  which  give  public  authority 
adequate  control  over  their  rates  and  chaiges;  but  1  do  mean  to  say  that  you  will  not 
get  that  impartial  treatment  which  every  person  is  entitled  to  have  and  at  the  same 
time  actual  competition  between  the  carriers. 

1  want  to  add  another  thought,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing;  I  do 
not  ride  on  the  railroad  by  virtue  of  any  contract,  but  I  use  the  agencies  of  the  public 
carrier  in  the  exercise  of  my  political  rights.  I  have  just  as  much  right  to  nde  on 
the  cars  as  I  liave  to  be  protected  in  my  person  and  property  by  the  police  adminis- 
tration ;  lust  as  much  right  as  I  have  to  submit  an  v  controversy  to  the  adjudication  of 
our  legal  tribunals.  I  can  not  be  excluded.  The  relations  between  railroads  and 
patrons  are  not  contract  relations;  the  ticket  is  not  evidence  of  a  bai^in;  it  is  more 
m  the  nature  of  a  tax  receipt;  it  shows  I  have  paid  money  which  any  person 
might  pay  and  get  the  same  service,  and  from  which  no  person  can  be  excluded. 
The  merchant  who  sells  goods  has  a  right  to  stand  on  his  threshold  and  say  I  can 
not  enter  his  store.  He  has  a  right  to  refuse  to  sell  me  goods.  He  has  a  right  to 
make  one  price  to  me  and  another  to  my  neighbor  at  the  same  moment,  but  no  rail- 
road man  can  stand  in  his  station  and  say  I  can  not  enter  or  say  I  shall  not  have  all 
the  privileges  of  service  which  his  companv  can  offer  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as 
any  other  man.  I  say  you  can  not  practically  have  that  and  at  the  same  time  have 
that  actual  constant  competition  which  goes  on  in  the  industrial  world. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  M  allory.  )  I  think  it  is  ^nerally  conceded  that  the  popular  position       ^ 
in  the  United  States  against  permitting  railroads  to  pool  is  based  on  the  apprehension 
that  they  will  utilize  it  to  increase  rates  exorbitantly.     Is  not  your  understanding  that 
that  is  the  objection? — A.  Yes;  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  again:  We  hear  a  good 
deal  about  trusts  and  combination^  these  days,  and  I  do  not  care  to  gq  into  that  sub- 
ject, but  there  is  another  thought  which  may  be  perhaps  worth  considering.    We  find        . 
no  way,  under  our  free  government  and  consistent  with  constitutional  liberty,  to  con-       j 
trol  the  prices  of  property  by  direct  legislation.    Now,  I  suppose  the  objection  to  that       J 
tendency,  which  is  now  so  marked,  is  possibly,  so  far  as  it  is  intelligent  and  thought-       i 
ful,  based  on  the  belief  that  these  combinations  do,  or  the  apprehension  that  they       / 
will,  use  their  power  in  such  a  way  as  to  compel  the  consuming  communities  to  pay      / 
more  than  they  ought  to  and  more  than  they  otherwise  would.    We  can  not  control 
the  price  at  which  they  shall  sell  anything,  because  even  if  we  could  fix  the  prices  we 
could  not  compel  them  to  sell  any  more  than  we  could  compel  the  consumer  to  buy- 
As  long  as  we  can  not  fix  the  price  we  try  by  indirect  methods  to  accomplish  the 
same  result    We  try  to  prevent  the  combination.    I  am  not  saying  whether  that  is 
right  or  wrong.    It  is  not  my  province  to  enlarge  on  that  phase  of  the  economic 
question.    The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  when  it  comes  to  public  service,  like    , 
railroad  transportation,  we  can  go  right  to  the  end  we  aim  at  and  fix  the  prices. 
It  is  entirely  competent  for  the  State  legislature  and  for  Congress  by  direct  legislation 
to  say  how  much  any  carrier  shall  charge  on  any  commodity  or  between  any  places. 
Of  course  that  power  is  subject  to  the  same  limitations  which  is  put  by  the  Con- 
stitution on  all  legislation,  that  no  man's  property  shall  be  taken  without  due  process 
of  law  and  that  every  man  shall  have  the  €»qual  protection  of  the  laws.     But  under 
these  limitations  the  jx>wer  of  Conjniess  over  interstate,  and  State  le^latures  over  State   . 
traffic  is  plenary  and  exclusive.    Therefore  the  objections  to  the  railway  combinations  . 
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which  apply  to  the  indnsfrial  combinationfl  have  no  foundation,  because  we  can  pre- 
vent any  exoeeses  or  abuses  of  railway  combination  by  direct  l^slation,  because  we 
have  the  authority  to  do  it,  unquestioned  and  ample. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  The  apprehension  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  when  this  subject  of  pooling  is  brought  up  in  CongreeB,  is  that  by  allowing 
them  to  combine  and  form  pools  they  would  put  up  rates  exorbitantly,  and  thereby 
become  oppressive.  If  they  could  be  permitted  to  pool,  and  at  the  same  time  a  law- 
making power  be  authorized  to  impose  such  wholesome  restrictions  upon  extrava- 
gant rates  as  would  insure  reasonable  rates,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that  if  the  people 
could  be  brought  to  imderstand  that  they  would  acquiesce  m  it  in  view  of  the  very 
manifest  necessity  for  our  giving  some  opening  at  leaist  for  them  to  make  their  own 
rates? — ^A.  I  do  not  at  all  aoubt  that  is  so.  I  think  unless  this  question  is  clearly 
comprehended,  unless  it  is  comprehended  by  the  ordinary  man,  what  my  distin- 
ssBor,  Judge  Morrison,  used  to  describe  as  the  "low-down  man" — if 


ished  predecessor. 
His  interests  are  to  be  consulted,  if  his  welfare  is  to  be  promoted,  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  public  transportation  we  will  undertake  the  elimination  of  all  descrimination 
and  bring  transportation  chaiiges  to  one  uniform  bams.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  enlarge 
on  that  and  suggest  that  the  objections  to  this  combination  are  not  well  found^, 
but  I  have  no  dSsposition  to  go  into  that.  I  desire  to  put  my  opinion  solely  on 
my  observation  and  judgment  of  what  is  for  the  benefit  ot  the  average  man.  1  do 
not  believe  the  antitrust  law  or  the  prohibition  of  pooling  in  the  effort  to  relate 
commerce  has  ever  been  of  one  penny's  benefit  to  tne  farmer  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
the  wage-earner  or  the  crossroads  dealer,  or  the  man  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life, 
Imt  it  has  practically,  almost  necessarily,  resulted  in  giving  the  capitalists  at  great 
centers  advanta^  to  which  they  are  not  entitled  and  which  in  a  large  measure 
accounts  for  their  enormous  accumulations. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  Ck>ngress  were  to  show  a  disposition  to  repeal  the  antipooling 
clause,  and  at  the  same  time  put  some  supervisory  control  in  the  nands  of  somebody, 
whether  a  commission  or  some  other  boay,  so  as  to  see  that  they  should  not  become 
oppressive,  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  railroads  of  this  country? — A.  It  is  not 
easy  to  answer  that  question.  I  could  easily  excuse  myself  by  sa^ng  I  do  not  know. 
So  far  as  I  can  perceive,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  railroad 
men,  and  certain  f^e&t  railroad  corporations  are  now  in  a  position  where  they  do  not 
want  any  legislation  for  themselves,  and  they  are  therefore  unwilling  to  hiave  any 
l^islation  wnich  will  be  presumably  or  actually  in  the  public  interest  You  know 
very  well  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  by  methods  of  consolidation,  and  one  thing 
and  another,  what  we  observe  elsewhere  as  to  competition  between  railroad  carriers 
has  been  practically  eliminated.  Where  that  has  been  the  result,  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
«iffe  goes,  not  only  have  rates  not  been  advanced,  but  they  have  been  somewhat 
reauced;  the  service  has  been  improved  and  impartial  treatment  has  resulted  to 
everybody.  From  these  sections  of  the  country  tne  commission  rarely  gets  a  com- 
plaint now,  where  the  railroads  by  consolidation  (and  this  is  a  process  very  rapidly 
going  on,  and  liable  to  continue)  — where  the  railroads  by  consolidation  get  more  or  less 
exemption  from  these  competitive  conditions.  They  are  no  longer,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  in  fovor  of  the  repeal  of  the  present  laws,  and  of  course  those  roads  or  influences 
whi^  they  command  will  not  be  likely  to  favor  l^slation  which  would  give  the 
commission  or  any  other  tribunal  any  greater  control  than  they  now  have  (which  is 
not  very  great)  over  their  practices  or  their  charges.  So,  when  you  consider  the 
practical  aspect  of  l^slation,  and  the  attitude  of  railroad  management  toward  the 
general  plans  of  legislation,  which  perhaps  I  have  in  a  way  suggested,  you  find 
the  roads  which  do  not  need  the  pnvileges  on  their  side  will  be  against  it  pre- 
sumably, and  only  the  roads  which  do  need  it  will  favor  it.  That  is  so  with  roads 
and  systems  of  roads  in  such  sharply  competitive  relations  to  each  other  as  to 
threaten  their  financial  int^;rity  and  their  future  prosperity,  and  they  will  submit  to 
very  drastic  conditions  under  which  they  will  be  allowed  to  relieve  themselves,  but 
roads  which  do  not  need  that  relief,  of  course,  are  not  likely  to  fovor  the  establish- 
ment of  any  commission  or  tribunal  to  have  actual  control  over  their  practices  and 
their  charges.  Then,  again,  it  must  be  considered  in  a  general  way  that  the  greater 
combinations  whose  shipments  are  so  enormous  as  to  be  of  first  consequence  to  car- 
riers are  not  likely  to  favor  any  scheme  of  legislation  which  would  enable  the  roads 
to  combine  with  each  other  to  stand  up  against  their  inducements.  My  own  belief 
is  that  influences  emanating  from  these  sources  have  been  more  potent  than  any  other 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  what  I  believe  to  be  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  ^reat 
body  of  the  people.  As  an  illustration  of  that,  and  it  is  a  phase  of  that  competition 
which  you  ought  to  take  into  serious  account,  take  the  discrimination  effectea  by  the 
use  of  private  cars — shippers'  cars.  Here  is  a  great  concern,  no  matter  of  what  sort 
or  in  what  business.    Its  shipments  amount  to  train  loads  a  day.    Instead  of  using 
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the  agencies  which  the  carrier  ordinarily  provides,  it  builds  its  own  cars — ^in  some 
cases  up  to  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands.  Now,  these  cars  are  carried  by  the  rail- 
road ordinarily  under  what  is  known  as  a  mileage  contract,  on  the  theory  that  the 
shipper  has  furnished  the  vehicle  as  well  as  the  traffic.    The  railroad  allows  the  ship- 

Eer  so  much  a  mile  for  every  mile  that  car  is  hauled.  The  result  is,  these  cars  being 
ept  in  active  service,  the  mileage  amounts  to  an  enormous  profit,  not  only  on  the 
cost  of  building  the  cars,  but  a  very  large  profit  on  the  business  in  which  they  are 
euMged. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  the  discriminations  which  result  from 
traffic  classifications,  I  think  it  will  be  a  safe  deduction  from  your  testimony  to  say 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  classification  by  public  authority  would  lessen  dis- 
crimination to  some  extent? — A.  I  think  so.  We  have  now  three  general  classifica- 
tions: what  is  known  as  the  official  classification,  covering  trunk  lines  in  the  territory 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of  the  Potomac,  west  to  the  Mississippi  or  Chicago; 
the  western  classification,  which  takes  in  the  territory  west  of  the  nver;  and  the 
southern,  which  takes  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Miasiasippi 
River.  These  are  diverse,  and  where  commerce  passes  over  one  territory  to  another, 
with  the  result  of  change  in  the  classification  on  the  same  article,  the  variation  in 
charges  freouently  causes  a  discrimination.  There  should  be  but  one  classification. 
Q.  The  placing  of  articles  in  classes  in  each  of  these  classifications,  I  infer  from 
what  you  state,  often  produces  discrimination;  articles  are  wron^lv  classed. — A.  That 
brings  up  the  whole  question  of  relation  of  rates  as  between  different  commodities. 
If  you  divide  the  traffic  into  classes  you  must  have  a  classification,  which  should  be 
uniform;  still  the  question  is  which  class  a  given  commodity  shall  take,  because  that 
will  affect  not  only  its  rate  but  the  relation  of  its  rates  to  some  other  competing  com- 
modity. In  the  case  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  relation  of  rates  between  them  will 
decide  where  the  milling  is  to  be  done  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  about  exports. 
If  that  disparity  is  inconsiderable,  the  milling  will  all  be  done  pretty  near  the  point 
of  production;  as  it  increases,  the  place  of  milling  will  be  removed;  and  jrou  could 
have  such  a  relation  as  between  wheat  and  flour,  and  it  would  not  require  a  very 
great  change.  On  so  narrow  a  margin  is  that  great  business  in  flour  and  wheat  trans- 
acted, it  would  not  rec^uire  such  a  great  change  to  put  a  stop  to  the  entire  milling 
industry  of  Minneapolis.  On  account  of  the  relation  in  rates  the  transformation  of 
wheat  into  flour  could  be  more  advantageously  and  profitably  effects  along  the 
eastern  seaboard. 
Q.  Does  not  that  condition  of  affairs  exist  at  the  present  time?    Is  there  not  com- 

Elaint,  at  the  present  time,  on  the  part  of  the  millers,  as  to  the  rates  that  have  been  fixed 
y  the  transportation  lines,  carrymg  wheat  at  a  less  rate  than  floui^ — A.  That  is  quite 
true,  sir,  though  the  complaint  which  has  been  the  most  pressed  upon  us  of  late 
relates  mainly  to  export  of  both  wheat  and  flour.  Of  course,  there  again  you  sug- 
gest a  phase  of  the  case  which  might  be  discussed  indefinitely — what  ought  to  be  the 
relation  of  rates  between  export  and  domestic  shipments.  Is  it  the  just  thing  that 
wheat  and  fiour  shall  be  carried  across  the  Atlantic  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  is  carried 
to  New  York? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  general  effect  of  a  very  low  export  rate  on 
farm  prdiductfil? — A.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  taken  very  much 
more  time  than  I  was  warranted  in  taking,  and  Commissioner  Prouty  will  follow  me. 
It  was  he  who  wrote  the  report  of  the  commission  on  this  export  investigation,  and 
you  are  sure  to  get  more  valuable  information  from  him  than  from  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  please  answer  in  the  case  of  discriminationel? 
There  are  three  parties  interested — ^the  producer,  the  shipper,  and  the  consumer.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  shipper  gets  the  benefit  of  the  discrimination  entirely? — ^A.  Well, 
that  depends  upon  wnat  you  mean  by  the  producer.  If  you  take  wheat,  for  exam- 
ple, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  in  my  opinion  the  farmer,  the  man  who  actually  raises 
the  wheat,  seldom  gets  any  benefit  from  what  you  may  call  discrimination,  and 
practically  none  at  all  from  the  competition  between  the  railroad  carriers,  because  he 
sells  his  wheat  on  a  basis  of  the  published  tariffs,  which  presumably  everybody  pays, 
and  generally  the  change  or  concession  is  made  after  he  has  parted  with  his  wheat  on 
that  basis,  and  the  commodity  is  concentrated  in  the  hanois  of  a  few  laige  dealers. 
Now,  how  far  that  results  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  mean  by  the  producer  the  Kreat  manufacturer,  then  it  may  be 
that  the  producer  in  that  sense,  who  is  also  the  shipper,  gets  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
crimination. So  these  discriminations  grow  out  of,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  rela- 
tions of  rates  as  between  different  localities,  and  that  is  a  subject  on  which  there 
could  be  indefinite  inquiry  and  reflection.  For  example,  if  you  have  at  Baltimore 
here  some  very  laiige  concerns  making  canned  goods,  and  they  are  selling  their  prod- 
uct in  the  southern  territory,  and  if  at  Pittsburg  or  Cincinnati  there  are  some  other 
very  large  concems  making  canned  goods  and  trying  to  sell  them  in  the  same  terri- 
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toiy,  then  if  your  adjnstiiient  of  nitee  into  that  consnming  territory,  from  Baltimore 
on  the  one  hand  and  from  Cincinnati  on  the  other,  is  such  as  to  give  Baltimore 
an  advantage,  the  Cincinnati  dealer  is  practicallv  shut  out  of  that  territory;  and  it 
does  not  matter,  if  the  rate  is  actually  observed,  if  it  is  an  open  rate  to  every- 
body, both  from  Cincinnati  and  from  Baltimore,  whether  they  become  combined,  or 
what  you  call  a  trust,  having  its  plant  at  Baltimore,  and  bemg  therefore  the  only 
producer  at  Baltimore — if  the  rates  from  Baltimore  into  the  consuming  territory  are 
lower  than  they  are  from  any  other  place  where  the  same  article  is  produced,  the 
Baltimore  producer,  be  he  big  or  little,  has  practical  control  of  that  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  the  newspai>er  press  published  a  letter,  probably  the 
latter  part  of  last  year,  which  seemed  to  have  been  addressed  to  your  commission 
from  tne  receivers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  from  which  it  seems  there 
had  been  discriminations  up  to  that  time,  but  they  were  to  terminate  on  January  1, 
1899.     Did  you  or  did  you  not  receive  such  a  letter? — ^A.  We  did;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  views  in  regard  to  that? — A.  Well,  to  fully  explain  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  that  communication,  and  the  conditions  out  of  which 
it  arose,  would  require  a  recital  of  a  considerable  of  recent  railroad  history.  I  said 
something  in  the  early  part  of  my  examination  about  the  absence  of  these  secret 
discriminations,  comparative  absence  of  them  at  the  present  time,  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  have  been  unfair  to  have  mentioned  this  communication  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  attitude  of  that  road  at  that  time,  as  one  of  the  influences 
which  contributed  to  the  improved  state  of  things,  aided  by  the  enormous  volume  of 
traffic,  and  the  other  circumstances  to  which  I  alluded;  but  it  is  undeniably  the  fact, 
and  so  conceded  by  that  railroad  to  be  the  fact,  that  it  had  allowed  concessions  which 
amounted  to  serious  discriminations.  I  think  the  manageiB  of  that  property,  in  con- 
nection with  the  managers  of  other  ereat  railroad  systems  in  the  east,  about  that  time 
became  very  much  impressed  with  the  danger  in  hlch  threatened  the  financial  solvency 
of  all  great  railroads  of  the  country.  Now,  an  examination  of  the  reports  made  by 
us  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1898,  showed  that  about  half  of  that  railroad  year  had 
been  a  pretty  prosperous  one.  As  we  understood,  the  first  half  of  1898  showed  that 
the  8  trunk  lines,  on  their  business  east  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg,  took  in  about  |250,- 
000, OCO.  These  roads  traversed  the  most  prosperous  section  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  railroads,  understood  to  be  among  the  most  prosperous  institutions  in  the  world, 
took  in  that  year  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  yet  after  paying 
operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  interest  on  bonds  they  virtually  had  nothing  left 
Only  3  of  them  paid  dividends  on  their  capital  stock,  and  2  of  those,  the  2  lai^gest  of 
all,  piaid  the  dividends,  not  out  of  the  earnings  during  that  year  but  out  of  accumula- 
tions during  previous  years.  Now.  that  was  the  state  of  facts  for  railroad  managers 
of  trunk  lines  to  confront,  and  I  think  they  perceived,  what  seemed  very  plain  to 
me,  t^hat  there  is  nothing  which  makes  against  the  integrity  of  railroad  revenues  in 
the  Ions  run  like  secret  concessions.  It  is  made  to  one;  it  sets  to  be  known,  or  ' 
believed,  or  understood,  and  that  intensifies  the  pressure  of  ouiers,  and  so  on,  and 
ultimately  that  rate,  first  granted  secretly,  early  finds  expression  in  an  open  tariff  to 
everybody;  so  the  tendency  goes  on  toward  reduced  rates,  a  tendency  so  marked  at 
that  time,  in  view  of  the  volume  of  traffic  moving  then,  as  to  lead  even  the  managers 
of  tiie  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  to  look  on  the  future  with  serious  appre- 
hension. And  so  I  think  in  a  way,  the  letter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  that  railroad  managers  in  that  part  of  the  country  haa,  so 
to  speak,  suddenly  become  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  taking  some  action  that  would 
protect  their  revenues  and  arrest  this  tendency,  which  would  leave  them  solvent, 
and  BO  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  says.  We  will  take  a  public  position,  and  whatever 
rate  we  publish  we  will  actually  observe. 

Q.  And  has  that  been  done  since,  to  your  knowledge,  laigely  with  them  and  other 
roadfiff— A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  did  discriminations  continue  since  1898  to  January,  18997— A.  Well,  gen- 
erally apeaking,  as  far  as  I  have  known,  the  rates  since  that  time,  in  what  is  known 
as  trunk-line  territory,  have  been  pretty  rigidly  maintained. 

Q.  But  prior  to  that  time  there  were  large  discriminationisi? — ^A.  Undoubtedly,  very 
grave  demoralization  of  rates.  Of  course,  as  concerns  the  ordinary  movement  of 
merchandise  in  that  territory,  I  think  the  published  rates  are  very  seldom  departed 
from.  When  it  comes  to  the  movements,  both  for  export  and  otherwise,  of  gram  and 
packing-house  products,  and  some  things  of  that  kind  where  transportation  is  partly 
m  other  territory  than  trunk-line  country,  and  by  other  roads,  partly  for  export,  and 
rates  are  participated  in  by  ocean  carriers,  I  think  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  pub- 
lished rate  has  been  disregarded  in  some  instances. 

Q.  Can  there  or  can  there  not  be  a  discrimination  which  is  a  just  one?  Are  there 
not  circumstances  in  which  that  could  occur?— A.  Well,  the  law  uses  the  term  '^unjust 
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diflcrimination/'  meaning  by  that  that  there  may  be  discriminations  which,  never- 
theleaSi  are  so  excusable  or  so  practically  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  business  that  a 
carrier  practicing  them  ought  not  to  be  condemned. 

Q.  Can  you  instance  a  case  of  that  kind?— A.  Well,  the  most  topical  case  is  where 
water  competition  at  the  long-distance  point  compels  the  rail  carriers  to  make 
approximately  the  same  rate  as  the  water  carrier  to  that  long-distance  point,  or  else 
tney  do  not  get  any  business;  and  yet  that  is  a  rate  which,  n  applied  to  all  interme- 
diate business,  would  not  leave  a  reasonable  revenue,  reasonable  from  anyone's  point 
of  view.  Now,  there  may  be  situations  of  that  kind  where  the  carrier  is  justified,  in 
its  own  interest  and  in  the  public  interest,  in  charging  a  higher  rate  to  an  intermediate 
point  than  to  the  long-distEmce  point.  That  is  discrimination,  plain  discrimination 
asainst  the  shorter-di^ance  point,  and  yet  may  not  be  an  unjust  discrimination,  all 
things  considered.  Of  course  as  to  the  extent  the  short-distance  should  exceed  the 
long-distance  rate  or  whether  that  disparity  should  apply  to  all  traffic  are  questions, 
and  of  course  there  is  no  end  to  incidental  questions,  but,  broadly  speaking,  you  see 
there  may  be  occasions  where  there  are  discriminations  which  are  not  imjust  either 
to  the  carrier  or  public. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  There  is  another  branch  of  inquiry  that  is  not  strictly 
germane  to  this  topic  to  which  my  attention  has  been  called;  that  is,  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  consideration  and  advisability  of  requiring  books  and  accounts  of  the  inter- 
state railroads  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  inspection  of  United  States  examiners.  It  is 
a  question  that  is  only  very  remotely  connected  with  the  question  of  discrimination. 
I  have  been  requestea  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  views  to  express  on  that  subject? — 
A.  My  brief  answer  is  this:  I  greatly  believe  in  the  virtue  ol  publicity,  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  other  remedies  against  corporate  abuses,  there  is  one  which  seems  to 
be  valuable,  almost  uniformly  £imitted  to  be  valuable,  and  that  is  publicity,  and 
what  I  have  in  my  mind  might  be  illustrated  by  comparison.  The  General  Grovem- 
ment  and  the  States  as  well  take  a  most  active  supervision  and  control  over  our  banks, 
both  national  and  State,  and  yet,  as  between  the  banking  business  and  the  railroad 
business  I  regard  the  latter  as  most  distinctively  a  public  service  in  every  way  and 
entitled  to  have  its  transactions  publicly  known  more  than  those  of  the  banks,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  similar  supervision  may  not  be  extended  over  the  accounting 
and  bookkeeping  of  the  railroad  carriers.  I  believe  in  it.  I  think,  while  the  condi- 
tions are  dinerent,  and  the  thing  could  not  be  so  simply  done,  yet  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  open  for  some  representative  of  public  authority  to  walk  into  a  railroad  office  at 
an  unexpected  moment  and  say.  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  see  your  books,  and  I  want  to 
see  them  risht  now;  and  who  should  have  the  right  to  see  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  you  believe  the  railroads  should  be  compelled  to 
take  out  a  national  charter  when  they  had  an  international  business  and  interstate- 
commerce  business?  Would  there  be  any  remedy  in  that? — A.  That  is  a  question 
which  I  have  not  considered.  I  suppose  if  anything  of  that  kind  should  be  done,  it 
would  be  in  reference  to  taxation  or  some  other  revenue  purpose.  I  do  not  know. 
I  have  not  considered  that. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  have  been  requested 
to  ask  your  attention,  and  that  is  as  to  an  expression  of  the  advisability  of  prohibit- 
ing by  law  the  increase  of  stock  of  interstate  railways,  without  Government  permit 
thereior,  after  application  and  hearing.  Have  you  given  that  any  consideration? — 
A.  Well,  I  doubt  if  I  could  make  anv  useful  comment  on  that  point.  That  is  inci- 
dental to  the  more  important  principles  involved  in  any  adequate  scheme  of  public 
regulation.  I  might  oDserve  this:  I  nave  not  seen  any  instances  in  which  the  rates 
have  seemed  to  much  depend  upon  or  be  influenced  by  the  capitalization  of  a  road. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  such  a  case? — A.  I  have  not.  The  capitalization  of  the 
railroad,  I  think,  cuts  no  figure  in  this  rate  qaestion. 

Q.  I  think  I  could  call  your  attention  to  the  case  in  which  that  very  point  seems 
to  have  been  made,  that  the  basis  on  which  the  rate  should  be  fixed  was  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  railroad. — A.  Oh,  if  you  mean  with  reference  to  what  the 
road  ought  to  charge,  of  course  it  almost  goes  without  saying  that  you  will  not  get 
an  ideal  basis  of  rate  making  until  you  put  some  fair  valuation  on  the  railroad  prop- 
erties as  a  basis  for  determining  the  amount  which  they  shall  be  permitted  to  earn; 
I  simply  mean  that,  broadly  speaking,  as  to  interstate  traffic,  especially  this  com- 
petitive traffic,  and  that  is  the  traffic  which  creates  the  discriminations,  it  has  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  rates  of  competitive  roads  are  much  influenced  by  the  capi- 
talization of  the  different  roads. 

Q.  No.  not  competitive  roads,  but  other  than  competitive  roads. — A.  When  it  has 
come  to  judicial  investigation  as  to  what  is  the  proper  rate  to  charge,  then  comes  the 
question  of  capitalization,  and  very  properly  so. 
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Q.  That  involves  the  qnestion  whether  or  not  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  the  govem- 
ments  to  exerdse  sapervision  over  this  matter  of  increasing  capital  stock  nnneoes- 
sarily  or  waterins  stock. — A.  It  woald  seem  to  me  the  very  reason  that  applies  to 
sapernsion  over  oanks  would  apply  to  railroad  corporations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  nave  frequently  said  in  your  testimony  that  compe- 
tition IS  the  cause  of  discriminations. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  evidently  to  eliminate  this  competition  there  ought  to  have  been  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  railroads  so  as  to  get  uniform  rates?  That  is,  you  would  leave  it 
to  the  railroads  themselves  whether  oy  pooling  or  otherwise,  to  nave  uniform  rates 
prepared  for  all?  In  other  words,  you  would  give  contract  power  to  the  railroads 
themselves  so  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  of  this  free  competition  or  antag- 
onism of  roads  in  getting  customers? — ^A.  SubstantiaUy  that  I  would  give  to  the 
carriers  certain  rights  of  contract  with  each  other  which  are  now  denied  and  pro- 
hibited, but  on  condition  that  the  public  be  protected  against  abuse  of  that  privilege 
by  such  contemporaneous  le^slation  as  would  give  public  authority  ample  power  to 
control  any  abuses  which  might  result  from  that  combination. 

Q.  Now,  were  it  possible  to  make  practicable  the  proposition  which  is  quite  jjen- 
eral  in  this  country,  of  the  Government  ownershii)  of  all  railroads,  do  you  not  tmnk 
that  that  would  solve  the  whole  question  of  discrimination  and  regulation,  by  hav- 
ing the  whole  of  those  roads  in  the  hands  of  public  servantei? — A.  I  will  answer  a 
put  of  your  question  first  I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all  stop  discriminations,  and 
to  my  mind  that  is  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  Government  ownership  of 
ndlrdfids;  I  mean  as  a  present  solution  of  the  railroad  question.  Undeniably,  under 
Giovemment  ownership  this  individual  discrimination  would  disappear;  the  pub- 
lished rate  would  be  observed;  but  the  discriminations  which  might  most  grievously 
result  from  an  unfair  adjustment  of  public  tariffs,  as  between  communities  and  between 
commodities,  might  increase,  intensified  by  the  political  control  or  influences  which 
would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  that  situation.  I  am  so  little  disposed  to  say  any- 
tMng  that  should  look  like  favoring  Government  ownership  that  if  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary I  would  say  everything  against  it,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  on  that  precise  point 
Under  Government  ownership  you  would,  of  course,  get  rid  of  this  private  concession, 
but  how  would  you  see  to  it  that  rates  were  fairly  adjusted  so  that  the  produce  of 
this  great  country  would  circulate  freely  and  in  natural  volume  in  different  direc- 
tion^ How  would  you  prevent  political  control,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of  rates 
which  themselves  would  produce  the  most  intolerable  discrimination  in  &ivor  of 
communities  or  sections  of  the  country? 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger,  when  you  speak  of  political  control  in  the 
ownership  of  railroads,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  800,000 
employees  of  this  country  mignt  possibly  take  one  side  of  the  political  question? — 
A.  That  is  so  obvious  an  objection  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  need  any  comment 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  6 y  1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  HOH.  CHAELES  A.  PBOUTT. 

Mernber  InterstaU  Commerce  Oommiadon. 

The  commission  met  at  2.15  p.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  3.30  Mr. 
Phillips  introduced  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  Vermont,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who,  bemg  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  will  say  to  you.  Judge  Prouty,  as  I  did  to  Mr.  Knapp, 
that  I  would  much  prefer  that  you  proceea  on  your  own  motion  as  to  those  points 
that  you  prefer  to  discuss. — A.  Well,  I  have  not  any  particular  thing  that  I  care  to 
say  to  the  commission.  The  chairman  this  morning  covered  the  ground  substan- 
tially, I  think.  If  there  is  any  point  about  which  any  member  of  the  commission 
would  like  to  interrogate  me  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  There  is  a  point  that  I  intended  to  refer  to  this  morning  in  Mr.  Knapp' s  testi- 
mony, which  I  omitted,  and  which  I  would  like  very  much  that  you  would  devote 
some  attention  to,  and  that  is  embodied  in  topic  34  of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on 
transportation— ''Rates  on  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  seaboard;  in  what 
do  they  differ  from  the  rates  on  domestic  products  and  commodities  from  and  to  the 
seaboard;  if  they  are  less,  for  what  reason,  and  what  is  the  effect  on  such  differ- 
ence?"— A.  I  have  no  particular  knowledge  and  can  make  no  particular  statement 
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as  to  the  rates  on  imports.  I  know  that  in  many  cases  rates  f rom  the  seaboflM  to  the 
I)oint  of  consumption  are  very  mnch  less  than  in  cases  of  corresponding  domestic 
articles.^  The  rates  from  Liverpool  to  San  Francisco  through  New  Orleans  are  not 
more  than  one-half  on  a  great  many  articles  what  the  rat^  from  New  Orleans  to 
Swi  Francisco  are;  but  since  I  have  oeen  a  member  of  the  commission  that  subject 
has  not  been  especially  under  consideration  and  I  have  no  special  knowledge  aoout 
it.  We  have  very  recently  investigated  the  question  of  exi)ort  rates  on  grain  and 
^;rain  products,  and,  as  the  chairman  stated,  I  prepared  the  opinion  of  the  commission 
in  that  case.  That  does  not  give  me  any  greater  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than 
the  other  members  of  the  commission  nave,  although  perhaps  it  ousht  to  be,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is,  somewhat  fresher  in  my  mind  for  that  reason.  Tnere  were  three 
j>oints  involved  in  that  investigation:  First,  the  comparative  rate  on  grain  from  inte- 
rior points  to  the  seaboard,  to  New  York,  for  instance,  when  intended  for  domestic 
consumption  and  when  intended  for  export;  second,  the  comparative  rate  on  wheat 
and  flour;  and  third,  the  publication  of  tariffs.  The  railroads  have  always  claimed 
that  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  publish  their  tariffs  when  the  traffic  was  for 
export.  That  was  entirely  without  the  purview  of  the  law.  And  we  investigated 
that,  among  other  things,  and  held  that  they  were  under  the  same  obligation  to 
publish  schedule  rates  in  case  of  export  traffic  that  they  were  in  the  case  of  domestic 
traffic.  Now,  in  reierence  to  the  relative  rate  on  grain  when  for  export  and  when 
for  domestic  consumption,  we  found  this  condition.  I  may  get  these  rates  wrong, 
because  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  looked  into  it  particularly,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  rate  on  wheat  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston,  if  that  wheat  was  to 
he  ground  at  Galveston  and  eaten  up  in  Texas,  was  27  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  rate  on  wheat,  if  that  wheat  was  to  be  exported  from  Galveston,  taken  over 
to  Liverpool,  and  ground  in  England,  was  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  The  rate  on 
wheat  from  the  Mississsippi  River  to  New  York,  if  that  wheat  was  to  be  ground 
and  eaten  in  New  York,  was  about  20  or  21  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  If  it  was  to  be 
taken  over  to  the  other  side  and  ground,  it  was  12 J  or  13  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
That  is  to  say,  we  found  that  the  railroads  were  sometimes  charging  twice  as  much 
when  the  wheat  was  to  be  used  at  home  as  they  did  if  the  wheat  or  com — for  com 
came  into  the  investigation — was  to  be  used  abroad.  Now,  the  railways  said  that  that 
was  necessary  to  meet  market  conditions  abroad;  that  is  to  say,  we  could  not  sell  our 
com  and  wheat  abroad  unless  they  put  in  a  lower  rate  which  carried  it  abroad. 
Upon  investigation  it  turned  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  bod  v,  and  was  admitted 
by  the  railroad  companies  themselves,  that  this  was  not  true;  that,  looking  merely 
at  those  rates  which  we  had  under  investigation,  there  were  no  market  conditions 
abroad  which  required  charring  a  less  rate  on  export  than  on  domestic  traffic.  The 
rate  had  been  charged  entirely  for  the  reason  that  our  carriers  were  competing  among 
themselves  at  home.  Now,  that  being  so,  the  low  rate  which  was  made  on  export 
traffic  could  not  have  l)enefited  the  American  farmer.  It  benefited  entirely  the  for- 
eigner who  ate  the  grain  and  who  used  the  com  or  the  wheat.  If  the  price  is  fixed  in 
our  country  the  fanner  gets  so  much  here  anyhow;  and  of  course,  if  the  freight  rate  is 
low,  the  foreijpier  pays  the  price  here  plus  the  freight  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
price  is  fixed  ma  foreign  country,  then  the  farmer  here  gets  the  price  abroad  minus  the 
freight  rate,  because  he  gets  the  benefit  of  the  freight  rates.  We  were  satisfied,  and 
the  railroads  admitted,  that  there  were  no  market  conditions  which  required  this  low 
rate;  and  it  came  to  just  this,  that  our  railroa^^  in  the  last  year,  under  those  low  rates, 
because  of  their  carrying  the  enormous  amount  of  traffic  along  these  lines,  ha<l  been 
making  a  gratuitous  present  to  foreigners  of  probably  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
which  ouj^it  to  have  gone  either  into  their  own  treasuries,  or,  if  they  did  not  need  it, 
the  Amencan  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  way  of  a  lower  rate.  While 
that  Was  true,  and  while  the  railroads  admitted  it  was,  we  had  no  power  to  stop  it, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  say  that  we  could  not  undertake,  with  the  power  that  the 
commission  has,  to  prevent  that  discrimination.  The  question  is  complicated  by 
water  competition.  This  com  or  wheat  comes  to  Chicago,  and  it  can  go  by  water 
all  the  way  from  Chicago  to  Montreal,  and  can  go  by  water  all  the  way  to  New  York, 
and  that,  of  course,  fixes  the  rate  to  Montreal  and  New  York,  and  fixes  the  rate 
to  every  port  through  which  it  is  exported;  and  that  was  one  reason  why,  perhaps, 
we  thought  we  ought  not  to  interfere  in  that  matter. 

In  reference  to  the  flour  rate,  we  found  that  the  Chicago  miller  had  paid  about  21 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  get  his  wheat  and  flour,  either  in  the  shape  of  wheat  or 
flour,  to  New  York;  that  the  English  miller  could  take  his  wheat  to  New  York  for  13 
cents.  There  was  a  clear  discrimination,  depending  somewhat  on  the  point  of 
origin,  but  a  clear  discrimination  of  about  8  cents  a  hundred  pounds  in  favor  of  the 
English  miller.  The  testimony  showed  that  on  export  flour  a  profit  of  from  2  to  3 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  was  regarded  as  a  pretty  good  one  by  our  millers,  and  of 
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cooise  our  miU^rs  could  not  grind  for  the  export  market  in  the  lace  of  a  discrimina- 
tion of  8  cents,  when  all  the  profit  they  normally  made  was  5  cents.  In  that  case 
we  thought  we  should  attempt  to  grant  some  relief,  although  our  ability  to  do  so  was 
doubtful.  We  directed  that  the  rate  on  flour  should  not  exceed  the  rate  on  wheat  by 
more  than  2  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Did  you  investigate  at  all  as  to  the  character  of  the  rates,  whether  it  was  a 
paying  rate  for  Gralveston,  that  you  were  speaking  of? — A.  Twenty-seven  cents  and 
10  cents. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  whether  it  was  a  paving  rate  really  to  the  railroads,  or  whether 
it  was  a  losing  rate? — A.  Yes,  we  inquired  alx>ut  that,  but  nobody  can  tell.  Here  is 
a  railroad,  here  is  the  motive  power,  here  are  the  cars;  you  must  pay  your  fixed 
charges  anyway.  No  man  can  tell  whether  it  is  good  busmess  or  not  good  business 
to  haul  that  stuff  from  ICansas  City  down  to  Galveston  for  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds; 
but  it  is  onl]^  900  miles  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston;  it  is  1,200  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  luver  to  New  York.  If  it  is  good  business  to  haul  grain  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  New  York  for  12}  cents  a  hundred  poundage  certainly  can  not  say 
that  there  may  not  be  some  money  in  hauling  grain  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston 
at  10  cents. 

Q.  If  that  was  a  reasonable  rate,  the  other  rate  must  have  been  voi^  extravagant? — 
A.  That  is  the'question.  On  all  these  Texas  lines  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses 
is  very  laJige,  usually  90  per  cent  The  local  traffic  is  light,  and  the  through  traffic 
is  light  They  must  keep  up  their  roads  whether  they  carry  the  through  traffic  or 
not.  We  all  felt  that  there  was  a  grave  inconsistency  in  these  two  rates  and  that  the 
difference  was  altogether  too  wide,  but  we  could  not  see  how  we  had  the  power  to 
remecly  the  difficulty. 

Q.  As  I  understood,  you  did  not  interfere  with  the  Gralveston  rate? — ^A.  No,  we 
did  not  interfere  with  it;  did  not  think  we  could.  If  the  road  carried  any  export 
business,  the  rate  must  be  the  same  through  Galveston  as  it  is  through  New  York. 
But  the  ocean  rate  from  Galveston  is  high.  The  rate  to  New  York  was  12  cents,  and 
the  Gralveston  rate  had  to  be  as  low  as  10  cents  or  they  could  not  do  any  business. 

Q.  Then  the  real  reason,  as  you  state,  for  that  discrimination  between  rates  for 
export  and  domestic  consumption  is  competition  to  the  seaboard  by  water? — A.  No; 
the  real  reason  is  competition  between  carriers  to  the  seaboard;  that  is  what  makes 
the  low  rate.  Of  course,  the  competition  is  between  the  point  of  ori^n  and  the 
point  of  destination;  between,  we  will  say,  Chicago  on  the  west  and  Liverpool  on 
the  east.  The  rate  to  Liverpool  is  made  up  of  the  freight  rate  to  New  York  or 
somewhere  else  and  the  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool.  Now,  the  ocean  rate  to  Liverpool 
is  lower  from  New  York  than  it  is  from  Galveston.  Therefore  the  freight  rate  to 
Galveston  must  be  lower  than  the  freight  rate  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  price  of  wheat 
in  the  foreign  market  had  anything  to  do  with  the  freight  rate? — A.  So  far  as  we 
could  learn,  the  price  in  the  foreign  market  had  not  produced  the  slightest  effect  on 
freight  rates;  ana,  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  the  freight  rate  did  not  produce  any  effect 
on  the  amount  of  grain  sold  in  the  foreign  market.  There  might  be  conditions 
where  it  would,  but  the  period  which  we  investigated  did  not  develop  any  of  those 
conditions. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  This  morning  we  had  a  very  interesting  statement 
from  Mr.  Knapp  on  the  subject  of  discriminations.  Is  there  anything  that  you 
would  care  to  suggest  in  connection  with  that  subject  in  addition  to  what  he  said? — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  there  is.  The  more  you  gentlemen  look  into  it  the 
more  you  will  decide  that  the  most  important  subject  which  you  have  to  con- 
sider, or  which  can  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  industrial  operations  of  the 
country,  is  the  freight  rate.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to-day  which  so  con- 
tributes to  build  up  the  trusts  and  monopolies  of  this  country,  which  you  gentlemen 
are  investigating,  as  the  freight  rate.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  epidemic  of  com- 
binations tnat  is  sweeping  over  this  country  now,  which  embraces  a  great  many  sub- 
jects into  which  the  freight  rate  'loes  not  enter;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
sreat  trust  to-day  anywhere — that  is  to  say,  in  any  one  of  the  staple  commodities 
handled  in  this  country — which  could  have  established  or  maintained  itself  in  the 
face  of  absolute  equality  of  the  freight  rate.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every 
monopoly  has  a  rebate.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every  monopoly  enjoys  some 
concessions  in  the  rate;  but  I  mean  if  you  would  strip  these  great  combinations 
of  all  dominion  over,  and  of  all  participation  in,  the  making  of  the  freight  rate,  not 
one  of  them  would  be  a  very  dangerous  element  in  our  social  polity. 

Most  people  do  not  have  the  slightest  appreciation  how  important  a  thing  a  slight 
change  in  the  freight  rate  is.  Some  time  ago  the  railroads  centering  in  Chicago 
imposed  a  terminal  charge  on  all  cars  of  live  stock  shipped  into  Chicago.    The  Cm- 
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cago  live-stock  men  objecting,  and  the  ive-stock  shippers  down  in  Texas  object- 
ing, the  commisBion  took  up  the  question  and  decided  that  the  chai^ge  was  unlawful 
and  ought  not  to  be  imposed.  Subsequently  a  suit  was  brought  before  the  drcait 
court  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  railroads  prohibited  from  making  that  chai^. 
The  court  in  deciding  the  question  held  that  the  commission  in  the  preliminary  pro- 
oeedinffl  was  right  in  having  made  the  order  that  the  charge  should  not  be  made; 
but  said,  in  sul^tance,  this  is  such  a  small  matter  that  it  doeb  not  really  seem  worth 
while  to  bother  the  court  with  it  and  bother  the  commission  with  it  Now,  that 
chaiige  of  $2  a  car,  applied  to  all  the  carloads  of  live  stock  that  come  into  Chicago  in 
a  year,  amounts  to  half  a  million  dollars,  and  that  thing  Roes  ri^ht  along  year  after 
year.  That  judge  never  had  a  case  before  him,  and  I  doubt  if  he  ever  will  have 
such  a  case,  which  involved  as  much  money  as  that  question. 

We  heard  a  case  the  other  dav  from  Iowa,  and  as  a  result  we  decided  that  the 
srain  rate  from  a  certain  section  of  Iowa  should  be  reduced  about  2  or  3  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  Now  you  say.  That  does  not  amount  to  anything;  that  does  not  do  the 
dinner  up  there  in  Iowa  any  good.  What  does  that  mean  to  the  rarmei^/  It  means  that 
the  grain  he  raises  and  sends  to  market  is  worth  about  a  cent  a  bushel  more  to  him  than 
it  omerwise  would  be.  The  testimony  in  that  case  showed  us  that  land  in  that  vicin- 
ity produces  30  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  on  an  average.  Every  man  who  owns  an 
acre  of  CTound  can  get  30  cents  a  year  more  off  it  net  than  he  could  otherwise.  That 
means  mat  his  land  is  actually  worth  to  him  on  a  6  per  cent  basis  $5  an  acre  more. 
I  do  not  mean  that  it  would  sell  for  $5  an  acre  more  now  as  a  conseouence  of  that 
decision  that  the  rate  as  charged  was  too  high;  but  I  mean  that  finally  things  will 
find  their  market  value,  and  the  difference  in  that  rate  means  an  actual  difference  of 
15  an  acre  in  the  value  of  land  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  broad  your  investigation  has  bleen  here;  I  do  not  know 
whether  jrou  have  had  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  very  narrow  margin  on  which 
business  is  done  to-da^^.  We  have  had  some  investigations  which  have  Drought  it  to 
my  attention,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  me.  I  may  refer  to  some  instances.  Flour  is 
ground  in  this  country  at  a  profit  of  2  or  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  5  or  6  cents  a 
barrel.  We  had  one  investigation  which  developed  the  fact  that  coal  was  handled 
on  a  margin,  in  cases  of  some  large  contracts,  of  5  or  10  cents  a  ton.  Our  investiga- 
tions have  snown  that  half  a  cent  a  bushel  is  a  good  profit  on  grain.  Now,  just  think 
what  that  means.  It  means  that  if  a  grain  dealer  can  get  an  advantage  in  the  freight 
rate  of  one-half  a  cent  a  bushel  over  his  competitor  it  gives  him  the  market.  It 
means  that  if  a  flour  dealer  can  get  an  advantage  of  2  cents  a  hundred  over  his  com- 
petitor it  gives  him  the  market;  and  so  with  everything  else  in  the  same  way.  When 
you  think  of  that,  vou  will  see  the  importance  of  the  freight  rate;  you  will  see  what 
an  easy  thin^  it  is  for  these  great  combinations  to  so  manipulate  the  freight  rate  that 
they  do  obtam  the  market  by  obtaining  this  slight  advantage.  Now,  1  may  say  to 
you  furthermore — I  do  not  want  to  weary  you,  I  do  not  want  to  make  a  speech  at  your 
expense — but  I  may  say  furthermore  that  if  you  will  think  about  this  thing,  if  jou 
will  look  into  it,  you  will  see  that  in  the  case  of  the  staple  commodities,  the  things 
which  we  eat  and  wear  and  use,  the  things  without  which  we  can  not  sustain  life,  about 
the  only  point  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  where  anybody  can  obtain  an 
unfair  advantage  is  the  agency  of  transportation.  Take  wheat  or  com ;  everybody  can 
buy  it;  everybody  can  buy  the  money  with  which  he  buys  his  wheat;  everybody  can 
bmld  a  mill  and  grind  itj  everybody  can  have  a  store  and  sell  it;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  question  of  transporting  it  from  the  grain  fields  Or  the  station  at  the  grain  field  to 
the  consumer  it  must  go  by  one  of  some  half  dozen  routes,  and  it  can  not  go  in  any 
other  way;  and,  as  I  have  said,  about  the  only  advantage  which  one  man  can  get  over 
anotlier  is  by  manipulation  in  some  way  or  other  of  the  agencies  of  transportation. 
Now,  when  you  put  these  things  together  you  see  that  inevitably  the  tendency  of 
this  whole  discrimination  is  to  build  up  the  great  man  and  pull  down  the  little  one. 
I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  a  city  or  wnether  it  is  an  individual  or  what  it  is.  The 
discrimination  builds  up  the  big  at  the  expense  of  the  little  everywhere.  Go  out 
West  to-day.  A  few  years  ago  everybody  bought  grain  west  of  Chicago;  to-day  one 
man  will  buy  the  gram  on  one  line  of  railroacL  and  nobody  else  can  buy  it  on  that 
railroad.  Aiiother  man  buys  grain  on  some  other  line  of  railroad,  and  nobody  else 
can  buy  it  on  that  railroad.  When  those  men  have  their  elevators  established,  when 
they  have  driven  everybody  else  out  of  business,  then  they  are  in  position  to  squeeze 
the  farmer  and  make  nim  take  less  for  his  ^rain  than  he  otherwise  would.  I  have 
on  my  desk  at  home  a  letter  which  was  received  by  the  commission  a  few  days  ago  m 
which  the  writer  says  that  he  has  just  traveled  through  the  West  in  an  attempt  to  buy 
com;  that  he  finds  that  the  com  is  all  bought  by  some  half  dozen  men  in  just  the 
way  I  have  indicated.  He  finds  the  prices  fixed  by  these  men;  they  agree  what  they 
will  pay;  there  is  no  competition  out  there  really. 
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I  have  already  said  that  it  is  not  only  the  rebate,  it  is  not  only  that  sort  of  a  discrimi- 
nation which  operates  to  the  advantage  of  these  monopolies.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Ck>mpany  does  not  to-day  pay  or  take  any  rebates.  We  all  know 
what  the  history  of  that  company  was  to  D^n  with,  but  everybody  else  took 
rebates  then  and  I  suppose  the  Standard  Oil  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  twice 
what  anybody  else  did.  But  they  say  that  since  1887,  since  this  law  went  into  effect, 
they  have  not  received  an]^  rebates.  Assume  for  a  minute  that  they  have  not,  that 
is  not  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  not  only  by  the  payment  of  a  rebate  that  you  manipu- 
late a  freight  rate.  For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  I  mean,  I  will  take  New 
Haven  territory.  That  is  up  in  my  country  and  Ilcnow  about  it.  Take  the  terri- 
tory which  is  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  to-day; 
that  is,  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut  practically,  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  part  of 
Rhode  Island.  What  is  the  condition  of  things  there?  We  find  this  significant  fact: 
In  1887,  when  this  interstate-commerce  law  went  into  effect  and  the  freight  rate  was 
first  published,  the  rate  from  Cleveland,  where  a  good  deal  of  oil  is  refined,  to  Boston, 
on  grain  and  grain  products — if  I  get  the  figures  right,  it  is  a  year  or  such  a  matter 
since  I  have  looked  at  them — was  22  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  the  rate  on  petroleum 
was  22  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  the  rate  on  iron  articles  was  22  cents  a  hundred 
pounds;  tonlay  the  rate  on  grain  is  probably  15  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  the  rate  on 
iron  articles  is  20  cents  a  himdred  pounds;  the  rate  of  petroleum  from  Cleveland  to 
Boston  is  24  cents  a  hundred.  While  the  freight  rate  generally  has  declined,  while 
the  rate  on  every  other  article  has  declined,  we  find  that  the  rate  on  petroleum  has 
gone  ap.  That  is  a  very  significant  fact  when  you  remember  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation is  less  to-day  wan  it  was  in  1887. 

You  come  to  another  peculiar  fact:  On  almost  every  commodity  which  you  can 
ship  from  the  West  into  New  Haven  territory  there  is  a  through  rate  from  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  and  everywhere  else  to  these  different  points.  In  the  case  of  petroleum 
and  its  products  there  is  no  through  rate.  When  you  reach  New  Haven  territory 
you  strike  a  Chinese  wall,  and  you  can  not  get  beyond  that  wall  with  a  carload  of 
petroleum  unless  ^ou  pay  the  local  rate  over  the  New  Haven  road  to  the  destination. 
That  is  another  sijy^ificant  fact,  that  while  every  other  commodity  takes  a  through 
rate  into  that  territory,  petroleum  pays  the  local  rate.  Now,  how  is  the  petroleum 
business  done  in  New  Haven  territory?  The  Standard  Oil  Company  owns  large  receiv- 
ing facdlities  at  East  Boston,  and  I  am  told  it  refines  its  commodity  at  seaboard  points 
and  transports  it  lai^gely  by  tank  boats  to  Boston.  From  Boston  it  distributes  it 
throiu^  interior  territory.  Independent  refiners  at  Cleveland  and  at  other  points  in 
the  West  say  the  freight  rate  is  such  that  they  are  unable  to  enter  that  territory  in 
competition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  If  they  had  the  through  rate  of  24 
cents  from  Cleveland  into  that  territory  they  might;  but  when  you  add  to  that  rate 
the  local  rate  of  10  to  20  cents,  they  can  not  do  it.  But  suppose  they  could,  here  is 
another  significant  fact:  The  New  Haven  road  says  petroleum  and  its  products  shall 
he  second  class  unless  the  party  to  whom  it  is  shipp^  has  a  private  siding  or  tank 
opposite  the  rails  into  which  he  can  pump  that  petroleum,  and  in  that  case  it  is  fifth 
ctasB.  Now,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  nas  these  tanks  and  private  sidings  all  over 
this  interior  territory.  The  person  without  these  facilities  pays  second  class,  and  the 
person  with  these  facilities  pays  fifth  class.  The  fifth-class  rate  between  Boston  and 
New  Haven  is  probably  10  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  it  was  about  a  year  ago;  and  the 
second-class  rate  is  probably  20  cents,  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  nundred  pounds. 
While,  therefore,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  does  pay  the  published  rate — it  has 
gotten  above  the  point  of  taking  a  rebate--it  can  make  a  rate,  and  the  manipulation 
of  these  rates  is  just  as  effective  to  keep  the  independent  people  out  of  that  territory 
as  the  payment  of  a  rebate,  and  more  so. 

I  will  give  you  another  instance,  and  that  is  the  rate  from  Cleveland  to  New 
Orleans.  The  Standard  people  have  some  refineries  at  Cleveland,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  independent  refineries  at  Cleveland ;  the  Standard  Company  has  also  large  refin- 
eries at  Whitingjjust  out  of  Chicago,  and  theirs  is  the  only  company  that  has  refineries 
at  that  point  There  is  a  general  relation  of  rates  from  dieveland  and  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans.  I  had  brought  together  the  rates  on  about  25  articles,  which  pay  substan- 
tially the  same  rate  as  petroleum  ordinarily,  and  I  find  the  Cleveland  rate  is  about  2  cents 
higher  than  the  Chicago  rate  on  iron  articles,  acids,  and  everything  of  that  grade.  It 
costs  about  2  cents  more  to  send  from  Cleveland  to  New  Orleans  than  from  Chicago. 
Linseed  oil  took  a  rate  of  16  cents  from  Chicago  and  28  cents  from  Cleveland;  but 
when  yon  strike  petroleum  you  find  that  whereas  the  rate  from  Cleveland  to  New 
Orleans  va  31  cents,  the  rate  from  Chicago  is  23  cents.  Now,  the  independent  .refiner 
at  Cleveland  pays  the  31  cents,  and  the  only  person  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  23-Gent 
rate  is  the  Staaaard  Oil  people  at  Whiting. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  independent  refiners  claim  the  Standard  Oil  people 
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manipulate  rates  to-dav.  Now,  I  <lo  not  think  the  property  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  not  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  the  property  of  individuals;  I  do  not 
believe  any  legislation  against  that  company  which  is  m  any  sense  unjust  would  be 
wise  or  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  country;  but  I  do  think  the  avenues  of  com- 
merce,, the  arteries  through  which  the  lifeblood  of  this  country  circulates,  should  be 
unimpeded.  I  think  the  humblest  shipper  should  have  the  same  rates  as  the  mights 
lest  monopoly,  and  there  oueht  to  l)e  some  power  to  see  that  that  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Senator  MalloryJ  Have  you  any  idea  what  influence  it  is  that  enables 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  gt^t  such  concessions  a^  evidently  it  ha«  in  these  ratefl? — 
A.  Exactly  the  same  influence  which  prodm^es  every  discrimination — the  interest  of 
the  party  offering  the  discriminaticm  somewhere,  I  suppose.  In  the  case  of  the  New 
Haven  road,  it  is  apparent.    The  New  Haven  road  can  make  more  money  by  trans- 

Sorting  on  a  local  than  on  a  through  rate.  You  ask  me  why  the  New  Haven  road 
oes  not  adopt  the  same  policy  with  reference  to  all  commodities.  Because  the 
people  of  Connecticut,  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay  a  local  rate  on  everything  they 
use,  eat,  and  wear,  would  send  to  the  Capitol  some  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
would  endeavor  to  enact  a  law  which  would  stop  it;  whereas  they  w^ill  get  along  with 
one  or  tw^o  commodities. 

Q.  Have  you  anjr  sug^tion  as  to  a  practical,  expeditious  remedy  for  such  an  evil 
as  that,  conceding  it  exists? — A.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  evil;  I  do  not  say  it 
is  an  unjust  discrimination.  I  state  the  facts  as  they  appear.  But  assuming  that 
this  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  other  commodities;  that  all  commodities  in 
New  Haven  territory  ought  to  be  treated  alike;  assuming  all  commodities  ought  to 
be  carried  on  the  through  rate  into  New  Haven  territory,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
endow  somebody  with  the  power  to  compel  the  New  Haven  road  to  make  such  a 
rate.    There  is  no  such  power  anywhere  now. 

Q.  It  is  within  the  power  of  (jongress  to  vest  that  power  in  someliody? — A.  Un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  discriminating  rates  obtained 
up  to  the  beginning  of,  say,  1899? — A.  My  knowled^  on  that  subject  would  be  two- 
fold. In  the  first  placie,  I  should  judge  from  complaints  made  to  the  commission  and 
from  investigations  which  the  commission  undertook.  I  was  at  Portland,  for  in- 
stance. We  undertook  an  investigation  there  as  to  freight  rates,  and  it  turned  out 
that  every  road  running  from  Chicago  west  had  an  agent  in  Portland;  and  when  any 
man  wanted  to  ship  anything  from  Chicago  to  Portland,  he  telephoned  around  to  these 
agents  and  got  the  best  rate  he  could,  and  the  stuff  was  billed  at  the  published  rate,  and 
he  was  afterwards  paid  the  difference  between  the  published  rate  ana  that  rate.  I  make 
the  same  inference,  from  what  railroad  men  tell  me.  They  say  a  good  many  things 
to  us  in  confidence  that  they  do  not  say  when  they  get  onto  the  stand,  and  many 
things  which  we  would  not  care  to  repeat  to  anybody  else.  While  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  call  any  names,  I  have  no  doubt  that  during  1898  the  demoralization  of  rates  was 
about  as  liui  as  it  could  be.  Competitive  traffic  did  not  pretend  to  move  on  the  pub- 
lished rate.  There  was  a  paper  in  Chicago  which  quoted  the  actual  rate  just  as  the 
price  of  wheat  is  quoted.  I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  my  brother  Knapp  about  the 
present  condition.  I  would  not  like  to  say  they  are  in  all  cases  maintained,  being 
under  oath.  I  do  not  lielieve  they  are.  They  had  a  meeting  in  New  York  the  other 
day  to  restore  rates.  I  do  not  know  juot  what  that  was  for  if  rates  are  being  main- 
tained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  of  the  commission  oi 
1897.  Amendments  are  recommended  and  written  out  in  full.  Have  you  any 
recommendations  since  1897  as  to  amendmentd? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Are  these  amendments  at  the  present  time  all  you  would  su^st  as  a  relief? — 
A.  No;  these  amendments  omitted  provision  for  what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  things.  The  commission  has  no  power  at  all  to  establish  a  through  rate. 
The  transportation  business  of  this  country  is  done  almost  entirely  on  rates  which 
are  combinations  of  rates  between  different  railroads.  You  can  not  control  these 
rates;  you  can  not  handle  these  rates  unless  you  have  power  to  establish  a  through 
rate.  But  with  that  addition  I  think  they  do  contain  substantially  all  the  amend- 
ments that  might  be  desirable. 

Q.  That  bill  was  introduced?— A.  It  was  known  afl  the  Cullom  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Judge  Knapp  in  favor  of  the 
freedom  of  contract  between  railroad  companies;  in  other  words,  freedom  to  pool? — 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  that? — A.  As  the  law  stands  now,  I  do  not;  as  the  law  might 
stand,  I  ao. 

Q.  How  would  you  have  it  stand?— A.  When  it  is  possible  for  some  tribunal  to 
effectively  control  the  rate,  then  I  think  railroad  companies  might  safely  be  allowed 
to  pool.    So  long  aa  you  treat  transportation  as  a  private  concern,  so  long  as  the  rail- 
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ways  are  given  the  right  to  make  their  own  rates  independent  of  all  effective  control, 
I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  combine.  At  the  same  time  I  believe, 
we  must  change  our  ideas  on  that  subject.  We  must  treat  railrocds  as  monopolies, 
and  we  must  regulate  them  as  monopolies. 

Q.  You  are  ^miliar  with  the  subject  of  transit  in  bond  across  Canada,  I  suppose? — 
A.  To  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  trunk  lines  are  opposed  to  that  privilege  of 
allowing  Canadian  roads  to  make  a  differential? — A.  What  do  you  mean  by  trunk 
lines? 

Q.  I  mean  American  trunk  lines,  wholly  in  this  country. — ^A.  I  take  it  that  those 
that  do  not  participate  in  this  traffic  are  opposed  to  it,  and  perhaps  most  of  those 
that  do  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  The  Grand  Trunk  road  brings  large  quantities  of 
that  traffic  down  to  the  border  at  Niagara  and  passes  it  over  to  its  various  connec- 
tions; and  these  connections,  some  of  mem,  could  not  live  for  a  month  without  it.  I 
take  it  they  would  favor  the  practice,  and  the  line  that  is  independent  of  it  would 
probably  be  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  If  they  nad  this  freedom  of  contract  how  do  you  think  it  would  affect  the 
transit  in  bond? — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  would  l)e  continued  the  same  as  it  is  now,  vou  think,  substantially? — A.  I 
think  so.  You  understand  the  freedom  of  contract  does  not  mean  the  railroad  com- 
pany is  obliged  to  contract.  It  simply  means  they  can  contract.  There  is  no  way 
of  making  a  man  contract  unless  lie  wants  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  What  action,  if  any,  has  Congress  taken  on  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  reference  to  the 
law? — A.  Senator  CuUom  has  introduced  a  bill.  There  were  one  or  two  hearings 
before  the  Senate  committee  which  nobody  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  attended,  if  I 
remember;  and  I  think  that  is  the  extent  of  the  action.  I  do  not  know  it,  and  I  do 
not  say  it,  but  it  is  said  that  no  action  can  be  taken  on  an  interstate-commerce  law 
until  tne  railroads  consent  to  it. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Mallory.)  By  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  by  Con- 
gress?— A.  By  Congress. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Knapp  referred  to  this 
morning  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  commission  concerning  the  advisability  of 
the  Government  exercising  the  right  of  inspecting  the  books? — A.  I  think  they  ought 
to.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  thing  which  would  so  tend  to  stop  the  payment 
of  rebates  of  various  forms  as  that  would. 

Q.  Just  the  mere  thought  that  they  are  subject  to  inspection? — ^A.  If  some  of  the 
Government  officials  had  the  power  to  step  into  the  office  of  a  railroad  company  and 
examine  their  books,  and  they  were  required  to  keep  books  in  a  specified  form, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  pay  rebates.  In  January,  1899,  the  railroad  compa- 
nies b^an  to  miaintain  rates.  I  said  to  a  railroad  president,  about  the  middle  of 
Januarv,  "How  does  your  road  show  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  before?"  He 
said,  **t*or  January  and  February  we  do  not  expect  any  improvement,  l)ecau8e  we 
have  to  pay  our  former  rebates  out  of  January  and  February,  but  after  that  it  begins 
to  show.  These  rebates  which  the  railroad  companies  paid  were  very  serious  things; 
they  amounted  to  very  large  sums  of  money. 

Q.  Some  enactment  separate  and  distinct  from  the  interstate-commerce  act,  estab- 
lishing a  corps  of  officials  under  the  supervision  of  some  department,  and  giving 
them  the  same  powers  that  are  possessed  now  by  bank  examiners,  say,  if  carried  out 
would  have  a  great  effect,  in  your  judgment,  in  preventing  and  stopping  discrimina- 
tions in  the  shape  of  rebates,  etc.? — A.  I  think  it  must,  inevitably. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  about  these  private  cars  owned  by 
shippers?  What  advantages  do  these  shippers  gain  over  the  men  that  use  the  ordi- 
naiy  equipments  of  the  road? — A.  That,  as  Lord  Dundreary  said,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  no  fellow  can  find  out.  That  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  things  about  it,  and  you 
can  see  to  some  extent  how  they  are  used.  A  packer  owns  a  car;  he  gets  on  that 
car  a  certain  mileage;  if  he  can  send  it  from  Cnicago  to  New  York  by  a  road  that 
is  1,200  miles  longjlie  gets  so  much  more  mileage  than  by  sending  over  another  road 
918  miles  long.  There  is  an  inducement  to  send  it  by  the  long  haul.  He  never 
loads  that  car  to  the  maximum  weight,  because  he  wants  to  get  as  much  car  mileage 
OB  he  can.  It  is  expensive  to  the  railroads,  unfair,  and  perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  discrimination. 

Q.  What  class  of  products  are  these  cars  chiefly  used  for? — A.  I  suppose  more  of 
them  are  used  for  transporting  fresh  beef  and  packing-house  products  than  for  any 
other  purpose;  but  they  are  used,  of  course,  for  transporting  live  stock  and  fresh 
fruit  from  California  east.  I  think  in  case  of  these  cars  they  are  generally  used  by 
some  fruit  association  rather  than  by  the  shipper. 

Q.  We  have  in  existence  what  are  called  the  Bed  Line  and  Blue  Line,  the 
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Bespatch,  etc.  What  privileges  have  they  over  the  general  eaoipmeat  of  the 
roao?— A.  It  is  generally  understood  that  these  lines  have  ho  privue^.  They  are 
simply  an  association  of  railroads  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  freight;  but  there 
is  one  line  which  operates  over  the  New  York  Central,  an  incorporated  company, 
which  receives,  say,  10  per  cent  of  the  freight  money  for  collecting  and  delivering  to 
the  railroad  company  the  freight 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  generally  understood,  at  least,  that  these  lines  are  really 
a  part  of  the  railroads  themselves!? — A.  They  are  simply  an  organization. 

Q.  And  they  just  simplv  are  an  advertising  feature  of  fast  freight  or  something  to 
^n  business.  Now,  in  the  case  of  roads  under  receivers,  do  sudi  roads  participate 
m  the  deliberations  of  these  traffic  associations^— A.  I  think  so.  I  understand  tney 
do.    I  do  not  want  to  say  that,  but  my  understanding  is  they  do. 

Q.  Have  the  shippers  any  more  privile^  under  a  receivership  than  under  an 
orderly  managed  road? — A.  Until  recently  it  has  been  understood  that  the  roads  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  were  the  worst  violators  of  the  law  to  be  found  anywhere,  but 
recentl  V,  about  the  beginning  of  this  ^ear,  some  of  the  courts  turned  over  a  new  leaf, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  so  smce.  I  think  the  courts  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  law  must  be  obeyed,  and  notified  the  receivers  to  that  effect 

Q.  Was  it  not  usually  the  instruction  from  the  court  that  the  receiver  had  the 
authoritv  to  make  the  rates  to  suit  himself  and  get  all  the  traffic  on  the  road  he  could 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders  and  creditors  of  the  road? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  instructions  were.    I  know  what  they  were  supposed  to  do. 

Q.  Was  not  that  practically  the  result  in  the  case  of  receiverei? — A.  I  think  that 
was  the  result,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  And  were  these  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  more  for  the  purpose  of 
reoreanization? — A.  The  result  is  usually  a  reorganization.  They  usually  go  into  the 
hanas  of  a  receiver  because  they  can  not  pay  their  fixed  charges. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  in  railroad  management  in  this  country,  that  a  good  deal  of 
this  cutting,  rebating,  and  rate  wars,  and  evervthing  else  has  resulted  from  misman- 
agement; that  the  roads  are  not  able  to  run  as  long  as  they  cut  rates  to  get  traffic? — ^A. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean.  There  are  some  roads  undoubtedly  that  can 
not  get  what  they  thmk  is  their  part  of  the  traffic,  unless  they  cut  the  rate,  and  they 
cut  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  tnat  traffic.  Whether  that  is  mismanagement  or  not 
would  depend. 

Q.  Suppose  they  were  under  the  agreement  of  the  traffic  association  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  and  they  did  not  get  sufficient  traffic,  on  a  road  that  would  not  draw  traffic 
itself.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  good  deal  of  the  cut  rates  come  from  these  roads?  Is  it 
not  the  poverty  of  the  road  tlmt  will  make  it  cut? — A.  That  is  my  understanding;  but 
I  do  not  know  it 

Q.  It  is  not  dishonesty,  but  poverty? — A.  It  is  not  dishonestv  which  induces  a  road 
to  cut;  but  it  is  dishonesty  to  cut.  I  do  not  think  the  railroaas  want  to  cut  the  rate 
because  they  like  to  be  dishonest,  but  they  have  to. 

Q.  In  prorating  in  a  pooling  organization,  has  it  not  been  the  custom  on  American 
roads  to  cut  rates  privately  and  quietly  so  as  to  get  all  the  traffic  that  they  can  get 
for  the  pro  rata  when  it  comes  to  a  pool  division? — A.  That  is  said  to  be  so;  that  they 
all  do  it,  whether  weak  or  strong.  They  all  want  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  traffic 
belong  to  them,  so  that  when  they  make  up  the  pool  they  can  say  they  ought  to 
have  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  the  insolvency  of  roads  it  has  been  stated 
by  some  persons  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  establish  a  special  tribunal  consistr 
ing  of  specialists,  which  tribunal  should  look  siter  the  management  of  insolvent  roads; 
what  are  your  views  on  that? — ^A.  I  have  never  given  the  subject  any  oonsideration 
and  have  no  views  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  favor  the  supervision  by  your  commission  of  the  business  of  express  and 
telegraph  companies? — A.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  telegraph  company  should 
be  subiected  to  the  supervision  of  our  commission.  1  can  see  wliy  an  express  com- 
pany should  be,  perhaps,  but  I  do  not  think  any  substantial  complaint  exists  in  this 
country  about  treatment  by  express  companies. 

Q.  I  understand  it  is  claimed  that  telegraph  rates  are  unnecessarilv  high.  Do  you 
see  any  reason  why  your  commission  is  not  the  best  authority  that  tne  supervision  of 
the  telegraph  comfimies  ought  to  be  placed  under? — A.  I  think  that  if  we  had  l^e  power 
to  do  wnat  we  are  suppos^  to  do  now,  we  would  have  all  that  we  could  attend  to. 

Q.  If  the  business  of  the  telegraph  companies  is  to  be  supervised,  into  whose  charge 
should  the  business  be  put? — A.  That  comes  more  nearly  the  Post-Office  Department 
than  the  railroad  department.  Perhaps  you  could  supervise  it  under  the  Post-Office 
Department 

(4.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  care  to  state  your  opinion  on  the  abuses  of  the 
pass  system? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  abuses  of  the  pajss  system  as  it  exists  to-day  are 
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as  great  as  Chainnan  Knapp  stated.  That  is,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  revenues  of 
the  roads  are  depleted  to  that  amount;  but  I  do  think  that  every  man  ought  to  pay  his 
Hare,  and  if  vou  want  me  to  suggest  a  remedy,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  require  tne  rail- 
roads to  puDlish,  and  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  put  some- 
where, a  list  of  every  pass  they  issue,  and  let  every  man  who  wants  to,  look  at  it. 

Q.  You  think  an  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  covering  that  feature 
would  remedy  the  whole  matter? — A.  If  the  roads  obey  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  would  result  much  in  tne  lower- 
ing of  the  cash  &ire?— A.  Perhaps  not,  be^siuse  cash  fares  and  freight  all  come  together, 
and  it  might  not.  Fares  are  perhaps  too  high  in  some  parts  of  the  country  now  and 
in  other  parts  they  are  low  enouffh.  I  think  myself  we  ought  to  have  in  this  country 
some  system  like  they  have  in  Hungary,  where  a  poor  man  who  is  willing  to  travel 
slowly  and  without  the  aooommodations  and  conveniences  we  have  now  can  travel 
cheaper.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  rate  of  that  kind.  Now,  to-dav  every  man 
pays  substantially  the  same  rate.  In  Canada  they  have  a  second  class  but  they  all 
go  in  first-class  cars.  It  costs  money  to  run  a  train  fast  If  we  had  some  system  of 
trains  that  ran  slowly  and  carried  people  at  a  lower  rate  of  fare  it  would  bie  a  good 
thing  for  the  railroads  and  the  public. 

Q.  You  think  we  should  have  such  a  thing  in  the  United  States  as  first,  second, 
and  third  class  rateei? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  could  use  different  classes  on  the  same 
train.    I  would  advocate  a  difference  of  rates  of  fare  on  different  trains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  think  railroad  consolidation  is  on  the  whole  benefi- 
cial?— ^A.  I  think  that  railroad  consolidation  tends  to  do  away  with  discrimination. 
It  does  away  with  competition  and  to  that  extent  prevents  discrimination.  Railroad 
consolidation  in  New  £n^land  has  proved  to  be  a  good  thing,  in  my  opinion.  You 
know  our  territory  is  divided  up  there.  We  have  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the 
New  Haven  Road.  They  control  their  own  territory.  I  live  in  the  Boston  and 
Maine  territory.  Since  the  consolidation  of  that  system  our  rates  have  been  reduced; 
our  service  has  been  improved.  New  England  is  in  my  territory.  I  receive  com- 
plaints from  New  England  if  there  are  any.  I  do  not  receive  1  complaint  from  New 
England  where  I  receive  50  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  At  the  same  time  the  freight 
rate  is  higher  in  New  England  than  almost  anywhere  else.  The  average  over  the 
country  is  about  8  mills  a  ton  per  mile,  and  in  New  England  it  is  almost  twice  that. 

Q.  Suppose  these  great  systems  should  be  further  consolidated,  so  that  practically 
there  would  be  only  one  system  in  the  Eaert>em  States,  would  you  expect  oenefit  or 
injury? — ^A.  That  would  deijend  on  the  system.  If  the  consolidation  was  carried 
out,  that  S3r8tem  would  have  it  in  its  power  to  benefit  or  injure  absolutely  as  it  saw  fit, 
as  policy  miffht  dictate.  Consolidation  is  bound  to  come  m  the  United  States  unless 
something  eise  comes  first. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  this  tendency  to  consolidation  makes  it  almost  imperative 
that  there  should  be  supervision  of  these  great  road^ — ^A.  Certainly  I  do.  I  do  not 
think  you  can  have  a  satisfactorv  railroad  service  until  you  have  proper  supervision. 
It  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  as  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Octobers,  1899. 

TESTniOHT  OF  HOH.  JUDSOF  G.  CLEHEHTS, 

Member  IrUersUUe  Commerce  CommiMion. 

The  commission  met  at  10.40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  2.10 
p.  m.  Hon.  Judson  C.  Clements,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  on  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  question  No.  35 
of  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation,  and  ask  if  vou  have  anything  to  sav 
relating  to  the  subject  there  referred  to,  "unreasonable  ana  excessive  rates." — A.  It 
has  frexquently  been  asserted  in  recent  years  that  there  are  practically  no  unreason- 
ably high  rates,  and  for  proof  of  this  it  nas  been  cited  that  the  tendency  of  railroad 
rates  for  years  past  has  been  downward  all  the  time;  and  while  this  statement  is  gen- 
erally true,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  rates  covering  lu^  movements  of  property  have 
withm  this  same  period  been  raised  again  and  again.  They  have  not  always  stayed 
down.  They  go  down  in  rate  wars  and  fierce  competition  and  then  go  up  again. 
This  is  not  only  true  as  shown  on  the  tariff  sheets  with  respect  to  miscellaneous 
freights,  etc.,  but  it  is  so  with  respect  to  the  vast  movement  of  grain  from  the  West 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule  that  the  general  result  has  been  that  rates  are 
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IdWtT  than  they  have  been  in  years  past,  and  decidedly  so;  but  in  almost  every 
hiriUnct)  of  gross  discrimination  in  rates  as  between  the  localities  I  think  there  will 
Ik<  found  two  extremes — in  the  one  case  the  rates  to  the  competitive  points  are  per- 
hapH  lower  than  they  might  be,  particularly  so  as  compared  with  the  local  rates,  or 
tht^  rutes  to  intermediate  or  local  points,  so  that  where  you  find  a  rate  that  is  pressed 
«l«»wn  below  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  this  is  counteracted  in  unreasonable  rates  to  the 
nunu^rtiuH  intermediate  local  stations.  To  illustrate:  The  rates  from  the  East  and 
from  the  North  to  Atlanta — I  take  that  liecause  that  is  a  central  city  in  that  section  of 
tlie  country,  where  a  trade-center  system,  as  we  call  it,  prevails,  of  lower  rates  to  the 
trade  centers,  regardless  of  distances,  and  higher  rates  to  the  local  stations,  whether 
iUvy  are  nc»an»r  or  farther,  l)ecau8e  they  are  noncompetitive.  Take  the  rates,  for 
InHtance,  to  Atlanta  from  the  East  or  from  any  point  North,  and  the  dealer  at  a  local 
Mttttion  50  miles  north  of  Atlanta  will  pay  the  through  rate  to  Atlanta  and  the  local 
ratt^  iMU'k  to  the  point  through  which  the  freight  to  Atlanta  passes;  but  that  destined 
to  the  local  station  50  miles  north  stops  there.  There  is  no  haul  beyond  usually,  but 
the  ctharge  is  made  for  it.  Not  only  is  that  charge  made  for  the  haul  to  Atlanta, 
which  is  not  actually  made,  but  the  local  rate  back  again  is  charged;  and  so  the 
through  rate  to  the  given  station  50  miles  this  side  of  Atlanta,  for  illustra- 
tion, is  the  sum  of  the  rate  to  Atlanta  and  the  local  rate  back.  The  Atlanta 
rate  was  made,  presumably,  to  take  care  of  2  terminal  services,  1  where  the 
shipment  begins  and  1  in  Atlanta,  and  the  local  rate  from  Atlanta  to  the  local 
station  back  50  miles  also  is  in  it.  In  the  making  of  that  rate  there  was  taken 
into  consideration,  presumably,  the  expense  of  the  2  terminal  services  for  that,  so 
that  the  through  rate,  made  up  by  this  combination,  to  the  nearerndistance  point, 
is  much  higher  in  the  aggregate  than  to  the  farther-distance  point,  and  yet  only  have 
the  2  terminal  services  actually  been  performed,  though  the  rate  is  made  up  as  if  there 
were  4.  All  practical  railroad  men  agree  and  insist  upon  and  testify  that  the  terminal 
service  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  that  it  is  an  expensive  business  to  them  to  pro- 
cure and  maintain  their  terminal  stations  and  do  the  switching  and  all  those  thmgs 
incident  to  the  movement  of  traffic  and  its  delivery,  and  particularly  it  is  a  laiye  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  and  service  with  regard  to  a  short  haul  of  So  miles.  With  2 
terminal  services  in  it  a  large  proportion  of  tnat  charjje  reasonably  is  creditable  to  the 
terminal  service,  so  that  I  tnink  m  all  cases  of  that  kind  of  discrimination,  or  in  most 
of  them,  there  is  an  unreasonably  high  rate  to  the  local  stations,  and  tlie  effect  of 
this  system  is  that  the  rate  to  a  point  50  miles  beyond  Atlanta  is  just  the  same  as  to 
that  point  50  miles  this  side.  In  each  case  it  is  assumed  the  traffic  goes  to  Atlanta 
and  is  then  shippetl  to  that  place  on  a  through  rate,  and  then  out  again,  whether 
back  or  forward  at  the  estaolished  local.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  enlarge  upon 
this  question,  but  I  think  gentlemen  who  travel  through  the  Southern  territory, 
...11     ^hgre  this  system  prevails  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  then  travel  m 
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the  middle  North,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  trunk-line  territory,  official 
classification  territory,  will  readily  see  at  a  glance  by  the  most  ordinary  observa- 
tion the  effect  it  has  upon  the  country  generally.  In  one  section  you  will  see  in  the 
North  the  prosperous  cities  and  prosperous  towns,  small  stations,  suburban  stations, 
and  the  smaller  stations  between  the  trade  centers,  between  Pittsburg  and  Philadel- 
phia and  between  Pittsburg  and  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  etc.  When  you  go  to 
the  trade-center  country  of  the  Southeast,  where  this  system  prevails,  you  will 
see  a  prosperous  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Knoxville,  Birmingham,  and  so  on,  the  rec- 
ognized trade  centers  of  importance,  but  between  these  you  pass  through  towns  that 
simply  exist.  They  are  in  a  struggle  for  existence.  In  some  cases  where  they  are 
nearer  these  larger  places  the  stores  that  were  fillea  with  goods  and  with  people  deal- 
ing with  nj(  rehants,  and  dealing  with  some  degree  of  prosperity  some  years  ago — 
nmny  of  ihi^m  are  unoccupied ;  and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  rate  to  the 
tnnle  fVTiter  and  to  the  intermediate  stations,  small  noncompetitive  stations,  whether 
rM?iin:i"  or  farther,  which  must  tend  to  establish  all  of  the  manufacturing  that  goes  to 
ihjit  country  in  these  favored  cities,  because  the  freight  rate  is  a  serious  matter  for 
eoui^idenitif  iji  with  respect  to  j>eople  who  are  going  to  invest  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dolliir^  a  J  (proximately  in  a  plant  that  is  going  to  continue  and  that  can  not  be 
mvived.  It  13  a  continuing  tax  upon  their  business  to  pay  this  difference  for  the 
muaUt^r  t=*>rvice8,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  well  for  the  country  at  large 
that  pucli  a  condition  of  things  as  that  should  be  induced  and  encouraged.  Neither 
do  I  think  it  IS  a  good  policy  on  the  part  of  railroad  management,  but  of  course  they. 
ilKHume  thty  know  more  about  their  business  than  we  do.  But  I  have  said  more 
abnit  that  than  I  intended  to,  and  my  object  in  referring  to  it  is  to  insist  that  there 
lire  litany  ntin^asonable  rates  in  existence  on  the  face  of  the  tariffs. 

Q.  Do  yt^u  mean  they  are  unreasonable  per  se,  or  unreasonable  by  reason  of  the 

mtL*^  chafgetl  die  cities  at  terminal  i)oint«? — A.  I  think  it  is  undue  relation  that  works 

i^Mi^iil^tidioe  and  disadvantage  to  the  intermediate  station,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
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think  if  the  rates  were  properly  adjusted  it  would  result  in  the  cutting  down  of  these 
local  rates;  that  they  might  be  reduced  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Well,  there  must  be  some  potent  cause  of  this  regulation  with  respect  to  that 
Southeastern  territory.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  has  brought  this  state  of  things 
about? — A.  Well,  I  have  generally  heard  it  assigned,  when  that  system  has  been 
criticised  by  the  commission — as  it  has  been  in  numerous  cases — I  have  generally 
heard  it  said  that  that  territory  was  peculiarly  situated  with  reference  to  water;  that 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  other  rivers  to  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  so  sur- 
round that  territory  that  there  were  so  many  points  that  could  he  reached  by  water, 
or  partly  by  water,  largely  by  water,  that  it  necessitated  a  reduction,  the  making  of 
low  rates  to  these  points.  But  that  I  do  not  think  is  borne  out  to  any  great  degree, 
because  the  territory  North,  that  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  surrounded  by  a  system 
of  great  lakes  on  the  north  and  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  Ohio  River  and  Atlantic 
Oc^m,  the  canals,  and  is  subject  to  quite  as  many  water  influences,  I  think,  as  the 
South,  except,  perhaps,  in  wmter  time,  when  the  lakes  are  clased. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  compare  the  local  rates  which  prevail  in  that  South- 
eastern section  with  the  local  rates  which  prevail  in  the  other  sections  which  you 
referred  to,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the  Ohio? — A.  Well,  the  rates  are  usually 
lower  in  the  North  than  they  are  in  the  South,  both  local  and  through.  That  is 
nfiually  true. 

Q.  Then  it  would  seem  that  the  reason  assigned  does  not  apply  to  those  local  rates. 
May  it  apply  to  the  terminal  rateel? — A.  Yes.  Another  reason  assigned  for  it  is  the 
sparseness  of  business  and  population.  Of  course,  that  is  an  influence;  that  is  a  rea- 
son in  part  for  higher  rates  generally  in  the  South,  and  I  suppose  a  good  reason  for  it 
is  that  the  volume  of  business  is  not  such  as  to  support  the  roads  on  an  even  rate  with 
the  same  kind  of  traffic  in  the  North,  where  the  volume  is  much  greater. 

Q.  From  your  observation  do  jyou  think  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  a  different 
system  of  rates,  local  or  intermediate,  and  terminal  rates,  for  that  section  of  the  country 
ttiat  would  give  lower  local  rates,  and  at  the  same  time  not  oppress  the  railroad? — A. 
Well,  if  the  rule  of  the  so-called  fourth  se<*tion,  that  they  shall  not  be  charged  greater 
for  a  short  haul  than  for  a  longer  haul  in  the  same  direction,  had  been  found  to  mean 
what  it  savs,  it  would  have  corrected  this  condition  of  things.  I  do  not  mean  an 
absolutely  liard-and-fast  rule  without  discrimination  or  relief  from  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; but  as  it  is  now,  the  carriers  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  are  similar  or  not,  and  then  they  put  in  rates  as  they  always 
did  before.  They  never  charged  any  more  before  the  interstate-commerce  law  was 
passed  for  the  short  haul  than  the  lon^  one,  except  in  the  face  of  competition.  Now 
they  say  that  competition  creates  dissimilarity  of  circumstances,  whether  it  is  water 
competition  or  rail  competition.  Where  two  or  more  roads  conven?e,  that  is  rail 
competition,  and  that  makes  the  situation  dissimilar,  and  so  changes  it,  and  so  it  has 
been  held  that  that  may  be  a  reason  for  finding  these  dissimilar  circumstances  and 
conditions.  It  has  also 'been  held  that  they  may  judge  of  it  themselves  and  act  upon 
it  in  the  first  instance,  so  we  are  right  where  we  were  before  the  law  was  passed  in 
regard  to  that  rule. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  All  that  is  needed  to  remedy  the  situation  you  depict 
would  be  an  insertion  in  the  law  of  a  clause  saying  that  competition  between  rail- 
ways shall  not  constitute  dissimilar  cnrcumstances  within  the  meaning  of  the 
act? — A.  Yes;  and  to  enforce  it  and  carry  it  out.  Of  course  it  might  work  some 
hardship  somewhere  if  there  were  no  exception  to  it,  if  the  so-called  rule  of  the 
fourth  section  w^as  made  operative  in  all  cjwes,  unless  upon  showing  that  relief  ought 
to  be  had,  and  then  the  measure  of  relief  might  be  granted  upon  hearing.  Any  case 
could  be  relieved  that  ou^ht  to  be,  where  there  is  a  good  showing  made  to  prevent 
particular  cases  of  hardship. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do^  this  difference  between  intermediate  and  termi- 
nal rates  exist  to  the  same  extent  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  to  your  knowl- 
edge?— A.  It  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  the  far  West. 

Q.   (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  territory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Does  there  seem  to  be  a  general  complaint  in  that 
section  of  the  country  against  it?— A.  There  is  more  or  lees  complaint  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  probably  more  from  the  Southeast  than  from  the  West.  We 
hear  of  it  oftener. 

Q.  Has  any  remedy  su^ested  itself  to  you  that  you  would  be  willing  to  outline?— 
A.  None  further  than  I  riave  intimated,  and  such  as  the  commission  has  hereto- 
fore recommended — that  is,  that  the  so-called  rule  should  operate  and  be  binding  on 
the  roads  except  where  application  is  made  for  relief,  and  upon  hearing  by  the 
commission  or  some  tribunal  authorized  to  hear  the  facts  they  might  allow  the 
higher  charge  for  the  shorter  haul  and  &x  the  difference. 
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Q.  The  rate  would  have  to  be  fixed  at  the  starting  oat.  Now,  somebody  woald 
have  to  fix  those  rates.  Suppose  the  railroads  fixed  the  rates  and  the  local  or  inter- 
mediate rates  were  complained  against,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commiasion. 
The  commission  would  then  have  to  consider  whether  those  ratep  were  reasonable,  in 
view  of  all  conditions  existing.  If  they  held  they  were  unreasonable  or  excessive, 
or  ordered  them  to  be  reduced-— I  understand  that  your  idea  is  that  they  should  be 
reduced;  now,  would  the  railroad  companies'  rate  board  have  the  right  to  appeal  from 
that  decision  of  the  commission? — A.  As  the  law  is  now  they  have  the  right  They 
are  not  required  to  take  any  notice  of  it  now  if  they  dispute  it,  and  then  the  burden 
is  on  the  commission  to  enter  suit  and  establish  the  lawfulness  of  this  order  and  have 
it  enforced  in  court, 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand,  your  idea  is  that  the  onus  should  rest  upon  the  corpo- 
ration?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be  better.  The  law  now  states  that  the  finding  of 
the  commission  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  conclusions 
reached;  and  I  think  that  it  would  be  no  hardship  on  the  roads  if  the  public  tri- 
bunal, impartiall  V  devoting  itself  to  these  questions,  after  complaint  made  and  notice 
to  the  carrier,  full  hearing,  and  taking  of^  all  testimony  and  argument,  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  a  given  rate  is  unreasonable  and  unlawful,  either  because  too  high 
or  unjustlv  discriminatory,  that  the  order  of  the  commission  or  other  impartial  tri- 
bunal ought  to  go  into  operation  and  effect  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  unless 
the  carriers  can  go  into  court  and  show  that  order  to  be  unlawful.  In  all  these 
cases  it  is  the  rate  that  is  complained  of — that  is,  it  is  the  duly,  continuing,  operating 
rate,  tbat  is  chareed  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  that  is  affecting  a 
man's  business,  that  he  complains  of,  and  if  it  is  unlawful  and  hurtful  and  ruinous 
to  his  business  he  should  have  relief  from  it.  As  it  is  now  he  may  bring  his  complaint 
and  have  a  hearing,  and  all  parties  are  heard  fully,  and  it  is  decided  by  a  public  tribunal 
not  interested  in  the  question,  and  that  tribunal  makes  an  order  whicn  the  law  aajrs 
shall  stand  prima  facie,  and  vet  they  can  ignore  it  The  commission  must  then  insti- 
tute a  suit.  It  is  tried  in  the  circuit  court  de  novo;  new  testimonv  mav  be  taken 
and  the  whole  matter  gone  over  again  after  a  great  delay;  volumes  of  briefs  are  writ- 
ten, and  it  passes  up,  and  after  awhile  a  decision  is  rendered  and  appealed.  An 
appeal  is  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  the  same  thing  is  done  again,  except 
there  is  no  new  testimony  taken,  of  course,  and  then  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
the  meantime  3  or  4,  6  or  6  or  7  years  have  gone  by  before  the  controversy  is  ended. 
Now,  what  individuals  or  communities,  understanding  that  they  have  to  so  through  all 
of  that,  subject  to  all  of  that  delay,  have  any  sort  of  mducement  to  undertake  to  cor- 
rect an  oppressive  rate?  And  then  again  the  circumstances  may  be  so  changed  in  a 
num's  business  in  all  these  matters  that  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  any  interest  to  him 
when  the  judgment  is  rendered.  His  business  may  have  been  destroyed  at  that  time 
by  oppressive  discriminating  rates  that  injured  his  business,  building  up  one  man, 
his  competitor,  on  one  side  of  the  street,  by  a  discriminating  rate;  and  this  thing  may 
go  on  until  his  business  is  injured  o?  destroyed.  What  remedy  is  that  for  a  man 
who  has  rights?  If  he  has  rights  as  to  what  the  rate  should  be,  he  ought  to  have  a 
remedy — that  is,  a  practical  and  substantial  one — that  will  right  and  correct  a  wrong; 
and  I  do  not  know  a  better  way  to  do  it  than  to  let  the  onlers  of  the  commission 
go  into  effect  30  or  40  dajrs  after  their  rendition,  provided  the  lailroads  do  not  go 
mto  court  and  obtain  an  injunction  against  them.  If  on  the  face  of  it,  by  investi^ 
tion,  the  court  can  see  that  the  commission  made  an  error,  then  it  can  issue  a  restrain- 
ing order  or  injunction  and  stop  it  until  the  matter  can  be  heard  on  its  merits,  and 
if  nothing  of  that  sort  appears  there  is  certainly  no  hardship  in  its  soing  into 
effect.  Is  not  mat  better?  it  may  be  said  that  would  be  wrong  to  the  roaas,  because 
the  order  might  afterwards  be  reversed,  and  the  commission  found  to  be  wrong  on  a 
full  hearing,  and  in  the  meantime  the  carrier  would  be  wronged  in  the  matter  of 
what  he  is  unable  to  collect.  In  all  these  matters  somebody  has  to  take  chances,  and 
as  it  is  now  what  becomes  of  the  shipper,  and  what  does  he  lose  during  this  time 
between  the  decision  of  the  commission  and  the  final  decision  of  the  court?  He  is 
losing  all  the  time  by  these  effects  of  an  unjust  rate,  and  is  suffering  that  which  he 
can  not  recover. 

But  it  may  be  said  by  some  that  after  the  final  decision  of  the  court  he  may  recover 
reparation  or  damage  and  set  it  back;  but  every  man  of  the  least  bit  of  experience  in 
these  matters  will  xnow  that  nobody  is  going  to  get  substantial  relief  in  that  way. 
Usually  the  transactions  are  so  numerous  and  it  takes  so  many  suits  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  enter  upon  an  effort  of  that  sort. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  not  frequently  found  against  the  railroads  a  large 
amount  of  money? — ^A.  Not  very  fx>Bquently. 

Q.  Are  there  not  cases  now  pending  before  the  courts  under  which  you  have  found 
a  liu:ge  amount  of  money  due  tne  shippers? — ^A.  Yes;  we  have  in  some  cases.    Under 
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the  law  as  it  now  is  the  commission  is  anthorized  to  find  and  report  what  reparation 
shidl  be  made.  Now,  we  have  ordered  that  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  cases  the  roads 
have  paid  it  In  other  cases  thev  have  resisted,  and  in  those  cases  the  suits  are  now 
pending  in  coart  to  enforce  sucn  orders.  But  it  is  extremely  injurious  to  a  man's 
business  which  depends  upon  reasonable  and  just  rates,  which  are  affecting  him 
hx3m  day  to  day,  that  he  must  wait  for  an  accumulation  of  the  wron^  and  then 
bring  a  suit  for  recover^ ;  and  then  the  difficultv  of  finding  what  earner  shall  be 
responsible,  just  how  much,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  it,  ana  all  of  the  uncertainties 
pertaining!:  to  litigation  of  that  sort  make  it  an  insufficient  remedy  for  a  man  who  has 
suffered  an  actual  wrong. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  competition  that  exists  now 
between  railroads,  and  between  railroads  and  water  transportation,  is  to  any  extent 
responsible  for  this  condition? — A.  Well,  undoubtedly  the  competition  between  car- 
riers has  reduced  the  rates  to  the  trade  centers  and  competitive  points  lower  than 
other  places,  and  so  has  water  reduced  them. 

Q.  Would  the  doing  away  of  that  competition,  in  your  jud^ent,  have  a  beneficial 
effect? — A.  Well,  if  all  the  competition  was  done  away  with  it  would  seem  that  there 
would  be  no  particular  inducement  for  discriminations,  and  it  would  go  far  to  do 
away  with  discriminations;  but  I  have  always  been  apprehensive  that  it  would  have 
a  different  effect  in  respect  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates.  All  of  these  combinations, 
SQch  as  pooling  and  contract  relations  between  competing  carriers,  their  leading  pur- 
pose, as  1  have  always  understood  it,  is  to  get  rid  of  competition  in  order  to  get  more 
money  out  of  the  business. 

Q.  Which  would  equalize  rates  and  prevent  discriminations? — ^A.  Well,  it  would 
result  in  equalizing;  it  would  do  away  with  the  temptation  to  discriminate. 

Q.  Would  it  reduce  or  would  it  do  away  with  the  complaint  of  excessive  rates? — A. 
Well,  I  am  afraid  it  would  ag^vate  the  cause  of  complaint  as  to  excessive  rates. 

Q,  Well,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  permit  the  transportation  com- 
panies to  make  pooling  contracts  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  some  wholesome 
restraints  upon  them  that  would  prevent  them  from  charging  excessive  ratefi(? — A. 
Well,  that  might  do;  that  would  depend  a  good  deal  upon  what  the  restraint  was 
and  how  it  was  to  be  applied. 

Q.  If  you  could  open  the  door  for  them  to  harmonize  their  rates,  as  you  might 
say,  automatically,  among  the  railroads  themselves,  establish  an  equal  rate  and  at  the 
saine  time  put  a  check  upon  them,  so  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  chaise  excessive 
or  extortionate  rates, would  not  that  do  away  to  a  great  extent  with  much  of  the 
cause  of  complaint  against  the  railroad  system  of  this  country?— A.  I  have  no  doubt 
it  would,  if  that  can  oe  accomplished  effectivelv.  The  difficulty  has  always  been,  to 
my  mind,  about  whether  that  would  be  effected  or  not.  If  the  competition  was  gone 
and  there  was  practically  one  management,  so  that  undoubtedly  there  would  to  no 
temptation  to  discriminate,  as  there  is  now  by  rebates  and  otherwise,  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  much  more  in  their  power  to  get  more  out  of  it  than  they  do  now — 
tax  the  public  more;  and  every  slight  raise  in  rates  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the 
charge  to  the  |>ublic.  We  give  a  great  deal  of  our  attention  to  the  silver  question,  and 
the  tariff  question,  and  the  internal  revenue,  about  how  the  tariff  shall  bear  and  how 
it  shall  be  distributed,  and  a  ^ood  deal  of  money  is  appropriated  and  ex|)ended  to 
prevent  cheating  in  respect  to  imports,  not  only  to  protect  the  Government  in  getting 
its  revenue,  but  also  to  protect  the  honest  importers  against  the  smugglers;  lots  of 
money  is  expended  for  that  purpose,  justly  so  and  necessarily  so;  so  in  regard  to  the 
internal  revenue  we  expend  a  great  deal  of  money  to  suppress  the  moonsniner,  not 
simply  to  protect  the  Government  in  getting  all  its  revenue,  but  also  to  protect  the 
honest  distiller  who  is  paying  his  tax.  In  other  words,  to  prevent  unjust  discrimina- 
tion. But  here  is  a  business  which  collects  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
nearly  $1,200,000,000  a  vear,  which  is  more  than  twice  as  mucn  as  the  Government  col- 
lects out  of  the  internal  revenue  and  tariff  put  together;  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
both,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  opportunities  for  discrimination  between  localities  and  individ- 
uals, tenfold  more  hurtful  than  anything  that  can  be  done  under  the  tariff  laws  and 
the  internal-revenue  laws  to  individuals  and  communities.  The  rate  of  freight  now, 
I  believe,  is  about  8}  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  An  increase  of  about  a  mill  and  a  half, 
which  would  seem  to  be  a  very  small  amount  on  a  ton  a  mile,  would  make  a  revenue 
of  over  $100,000,000  increase  to  the  railroads,  and  all  of  it  would  come  out  of  the 
public.  A  very  slight  increase,  made  possible  by  any  means,  however  insignificant 
it  may  look  when  expressed  in  mills,  means  a  great  sum.  That  increase  would 
amount  in  a  year  to  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  dividends  paid  to  the  roads  on 
their  stock  in  the  last  year. 

Q.  Are  not  the  freight  rates  in  the  United  States  really  less  than  they  are  in  any 
other  country,  on  an  average?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is.    I  have  heard  very 
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many  Btatements  about  that,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  authentic  statement  that  was 
entirely  satisfactory.  They  are  less  than  in  some  countries.  The  investment  in 
building  roads  is  a  great  deal  less  than  in  some  other  countries  where  the  freights  are 
higher. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  feasible  for  a  body  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, with  the  information  and  experience  w^hich  that  commission  possesses,  to 
establish  freight  rates  for  the  country  at  large,  for  the  railroads  all  over  the  United 
Stated — A.  Well,  it  would  \ye  a  great  undertaking  to  do  it  originally,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  I  should  hardly  say  that  any  commission  ought  to  be  charged  with 
such  responsibility  and  such  duty  as  that.  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  within  their 
power  to  do  it  at  one  time,  and  yet  these  things  are  a  matter  of  growth.  I  think 
that  a  commission  of  experts  could  take  the  present  tarifts,  present  classification,  and 
construct  from  it,  by  revision  and  hearings  and  consideration  of  these  matters, 
within  a  year  or  two,  a  much  l)etter  system  than  we  have  now.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  growth,  a  matter  of  revision  and  correction,  based  upon  experience  and  infor- 
mation and  observation,  and  it  would  have  to  be  brought  about  by  a  system  that 
would  not  permit  this  constant  fluctuation. 

Q.  Is  not  that  very  fluctuation  something  that,  under  existing  conditions  of  rail- 
roads in  this  country,  is  almost  absolutely  necessary? — A.  Well,  you  mean  it  is  due 
to  competition,  I  suppose, 

Q.   Yes;  competition. — A.  Yes;  largely  so. 

Q.  They  are  obliged  to  change  those  rates  to  meet  exigjencies  arising  out  of  busi- 
ness?—A.  Yes;  the  suggestion  I  made  a  little  while  ago  in  regard  to  the  long  and 
short  haul,  if  it  was  made  enforceable,  would  go  very  far  to  correct  man  v  of  these  rate 
wars  and  fluctuations,  in  my  judgment.  If  a  road  running  from  New  York  to  Atlanta- 
taking  that  for  an  illustration  now — when  it  reduced  its  rate  100  per  cent  in  order 
to  get  freight,  knew  that  it  had  to  reduce  all  its  intermediate  rates  down  there,  it 
would  hesitate  a  very  long  time.  It  would  be  a  restraint,  a  wholesome  one,  against 
this  re(!kless  plunging  into  rate  wars  in  particular  localities.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  advising  the  power  to  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, or  any  other  tribunal,  of  making  all  the  rates  for  all  the  roads  of  this  coun- 
try.   The  commission  has  never  suggest^  that  or  asked  it. 

Q.  Yet  the  eaualization  of  freight  rates  has,  I  think,  presented  itself  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thinldng  people.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  making  them  exactly  alike,  but 
to  equalize  them  as  far  as  practicable. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  authority  now  in  anybody  to  do  that? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  proper  subject  for  careful  consideration  in  connection  with 
our  railroad  problem? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  vesting  that  power  in  somebody?— A.  Undoubtedly  it  presses  itself  all  the 
time.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  corrective  power;  there  ought  to  be  revisionary 
power  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  tribunal,  upon  cases 
in  controversy,  where  the  facts  are  found  and  the  conclusion  reached,  to  correct  the 
rate;  not  simply  to  declare  the  rate  in  existence  to  be  bad  or  unlawful,  but  to  pre- 
scribe what  it  shall  be,  not  peri>etually,  not  forever,  not  unchangeabl]^,  but  until 
other  conditions  grow  up,  a  showing  of  which,  by  a  full  hearing  and  fair  trial,  will 
indicate  the  proper  change  to  be  made.  The  anomaly,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  class 
of  controversies  is  that  when  two  people  of  the  country  have  a  controversy  about 
any  matter  it  must  go  to  a  court  or  public  tribunal  to  be  tried  by  an  impartial  body; 
but  as  to  the  rate,  although  the  law  says  that  it  shall  be  reasonable  and  just— and 
every  rate  that  is  not  reasonable  and  just  is  unlawful— yet  a  man  that  uses  the  lail- 
road  must  pay  it,  and  he  can  not  ^o  into  any  tribunal,  as  the  law  is  now,  that  has 
power  to  make  any  other  rate.  It  is  true,  we  heani  this  morning  of  one  rate  that  had 
been  changed  (see  testimony  of  Hon.  Martin  A.  Knapp,  pp.  133,  134) ;  but  that  was 
raised,  it  was  not  reduced;  and  I  suppose  that  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  railroad 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  court.  That  probably  could  not  Ik)  done  by  a  court  any 
more  than  by  the  commission  in  respect  to  a  road  that  was  not  run  by  the  court. 
But  here  you  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  unlawful  rate,  no  matter  how  unlawful  it 
may  be;  you  are  bound  to  submit  to  it  if  you  use  the  railroad,  or  else  you  musi  sub- 
mit to  the  determination  of  the  railroad  manager,  who  is  a  party  interested  m  the 
controversv,  and  his  determination  must  control. 

Q.  You  'spoke  of  letting  the  rate  stand  as  fixed  by  the  commission  or  whatever 
body  had  that  power,  unless  the  railroad  or  transportation  company  could  show  gooa 
ground  for  an  injunction.  I  do  not  suppose  you  mean  to  mark  that  out  as  the  only 
procedure?— A.  No;  I  simply  mean  that  I  think  that  after  the  commission  has  deii|> 
erated  on  the  case  and  both  sides  have  been  fully  heard,  it  being  an  impartial  boa> 
established  for  that  purpose,  its  finding  ought  to  stand  until  a  court  finds  to  the  con- 
trary.   In  other  words,  every  litigant  is  entitled  to  his  day  in  court,  and  the  conunis- 
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flion  is  not  a  court,  and  therefore  he  must  have  a  ooart  pass  upon  the  rigfatfaUieeB  of 
it;  he  must  have  an  opportunity  and  time  within  which  to  present  it  to  the  court 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  that  the  competition  among  producers 
is  a  force  that  will  prevent  exorbitant  rate^  You  have  not  mentioned  that  in  your 
remarks  thus  far  that  I  could  discover. — ^A.  Do  you  mean  the  producers  of  good^ 

Q.  Yes,  the  producers  of  commodities  of  any  kind  that  seek  markets  and  reach 
tliose  markets  hy  transportation  agencies.  The  competition  of  producers  in  given 
markets,  of  course,  is  a  well-known  phenomenon,  and  some  writers  lay  much  stress  on 
that  force  as  being  one  which  will  prevent  excessive  charges,  even  if  you  give  the 
railroad  corporations  the  power  to  cooperate  in  rate  making.  I  think  the  commission 
would  like  your  views  on  the  operation  of  that  force. — ^A.  Well.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  rates.  If  there  is  actual  com- 
petition between  railroads  and  it  is  carried  on,  that  will  tend  to  do  it  verjr  much  as 
charges  for  everything  else  are  affected  where  there  is  free  end  full  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  the  competition  among  carriers  with  each  other  at  the  present 
time  has  a  stronger  effect  upon  rates  than  the  competition  of  producers  with  each 
other? — A.  Well,  they  are  so  interwoven  together  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  has 
Ihe  greater  force.  The  competition  of  producers  would  not  amount  to  much  but  for 
the  railroads,  because  what  is  produced  does  not  get  very  far  but  for  the  railroads. 
The  circle  of  competition  between  producers  before  there  were  any  railroads  was  very 
limited,  and  these  questions  did  not  trouble  the  country  like  they  do  now.  It  is  the 
means  of  communication  and  transportation  from  the  places  of  production  to  the 
places  of  consumption  that  affect  tne  changes  in  all  these  things,  and  the  one  is 
dependent  upon  tne  other. 

There  is  just  one  other  matter  I  had  in  mind  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  in  regard  to 
the  power  of  inspection.  It  was  referred  to  this  morning  in  the  testimony  of  Chair- 
man Knapp  (p.  144).  The  Government  has  the  closest  scrutiny  over  the  banks. 
What  they  do  in  volume  is  a  small  matter  compared  to  what  the  railroads  do,  and  the 
number  of  people  they  touch  and  affect  in  their  business  is  very  small  in  comparison 
to  the  touch  that  the  railroads  have  upon  the  public  and  its  business  generally;  and 
the  Government  does  not  hesitate  to  send  one  of  its  agents  into  the  bank  at  any  time, 
«ith  or  ivithout  notice,  to  look  into  it  from  beginning  to  end  to  see  what  transactions 
it  is  dealing  in,  whether  or  not  it  is  injuring  business,  whether  it  is  violating  any  law 
or  not;  and  that  is  done  in  large  jMirt  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  So,  with 
the  insurance  companies  the  States  do  the  same  thing,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  any  of  these  things  compare  in  magnitude  or  in  their  effect  upon  the  people 
with  the  business  of  tne  railroad  companies.  Many  of  these  secret  criminal  viola- 
tions of  law,  such  as  rebates  and  the  like  of  that,  were  covered  up  in  various  ways 
in  the  books  and  offices,  when  they  were  called  claims  for  loss  and  damages, 
presented  as  such,  but  which  were  rebates  pure  and  simple.  If  the  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment could  walk  in  and  call  for  Book  A  and  the  vouchers  pertaining  to  the  entries 
upon  it,  etc,  and  look  through  it  like  he  does  in  a  bank,  these  things  can  be  found 
out.  Ah  it  is  now,  how  are  vou  going  to  prove  it?  You  go  and  call  for  the  books 
and  papers  from  the  railroaa  officers  and  they  bring  them  down  and  present  them 
to  you;  but  who  can  tell  about  what  is  in  them?  Who  can  do  anything  with  them 
in  the  sessions  of  a  court?  It  requires  more  time;  it  requires  detailed  examination 
by  an  expert  who  knows  about  books  and  has  days  and  weeks  to  go  through  them 
and  cuU  out  and  find  out  these  things  and  explain  them  before  a  court  can  do  any- 
thing with  them  or  act  upon  them.  But  this  is  usually  said  to  be  an  unnecessary 
interference  with  private  affairs.  I  do  not  see  that  there  are  any  private  affairs  in 
respect  to  the  management  of  the  railroad  business  in  regard  to  transportation,  if  the 
public  has  any  rights  in  it  at  all.  If  it  is  a  private  business,  then  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  interstate-commerce  law.  If  it  is  a  public  service  and  the  public  is  entitled  to 
equality  of  treatment  and  has  rights  in  the  matter,  then  it  is  but  reasonable  that 
they  should  have  the  means  of  finding  out  whether  they  are  being  wronged  or  not, 
Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
enact  such  legislation? — ^A.  I  see  no  reason  for  any  doubt  aoout  it  at  all.  The 
expressions  of  the  courts  seem  to  ascribe  to  Congress  the  fullest  power  in  respect  to 
interstate  commerce,  so  that  it  does  not  confiscate  property,  a  limitation  that  applies 
to  all  acts.  These  secret  devices  are  so  numerous  and  there  are  so  many  ways  of  con- 
cealing them  that,  unless  you  have  access  to  their  books  and  papers,  you  can  not 
find  out  much  about  ihem;  and  even  then  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  difiS- 
culty;  but  it  would  be  more  dangerous  for  them  to  do  it  than  it  is  now. 

Q-  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  not  have  to  accompany  your  inspection 
with  a  prescription  as  to  accounts— uniformity  of  accounts?— A.  Well,  I  think  it 
would  become  necessary  to  have  a  uniformity  of  bookkeeping,  and  the  present  act 
hints  at  that  and  contemplates  coming  to  that  end  at  some  time;  uniformity  of  book« 
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keepins  and  keeping  of  acooimtB  so  that  in  all  offices  yon  would  find  about  the  same 
class  ofaccounts  on  the  same  books. 

It  seems  to  me  another  wholesome  thing  would  be  to  empower  and  require  the 
courts,  in  cases  of  habitual  and  constant  practices  of  paying  rebates  and  of  known 
violations  of  law,  such  as  have  been  goine  on  a  few  years  back,  where  there  was 
scarcely  any  attempt  to  conceal  it  except  the  detailed  evidence  of  it  that  would  be 
necessary  in  a  crimmal  court — otherwise  it  was  generally  confessed  that  there  waB  a 
general  violation  of  law  b}'  rebates  and  by  reducing  the  rates  in  one  way  and 
another — in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  a  railroad  is  in  that  practice,  and  it  is  shown  to 
the  court  on  an  application  made,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  court  should  not 
be  required  and  empowered  to  enjoin  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  road,  from  the  presi- 
dent down,  to  cease  and  desist  from  that  practice.  Other  people  are  enjoined  in 
large  numbers  against  violations  of  law,  and  I  do  not  see  wny  the  whole  company 
could  not  be  enjoined  in  that  wav.  If  that  were  done,  then  a  given  instance  being 
presented  would  require  somebody  to  ^  to  jail  for  contempt. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  takmg  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  ordinary  judicial  machinery  and  substituting  common  law  for  statute 
law? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  analogous  to  some  things  that  are  done  now  to  preserve 
order  and  prevent  general  violations  of  law,  whether  it  is  good  policy  or  not  Then, 
again,  I  thmk  there  is  some  language  in  the  present  antitrust  law  about  the  seizure 
01  property  in  movement  where  it  is  being  dealt  with  by  practices  in  violation  of  law. 
I  do  not  know  that  any  case  has  ever  been  made,  but  if  such  remedies  for  unjust  dift- 
criminations  under  the  interstate-commerce  law  were  applied  in  respect  to  that  as  are 
applied  in  regard  to  the  internal-revenue  law  and  the  customs  law,  and  property  that 
was  moving  in  fulfillment  of  contracts  in  violation  of  law  was  subject  to  seizure  and 
condemnation,  then  it  would  make  the  road  rough  and  hard,  and  that  would  tend  to 
stop  it.  These  things  might  be  called  harsh  laws,  but  we  have  them  in  respect  to  all 
these  o ther  matters.  They  are  effective;  nothing  else  seems  to  answer  the  purpose,  and 
no  mild  temporizing  with  this  matter  is  goine  to  make  the  condition  any  better  than  it 
is.  It  is  true  that  publicity  has  a  ffood  enect  and  tends  to  improve  the  condition 
even  when  there  is  no  power  to  enforce  anything,  because  it  exposes  and  holds  up 
the  wrongdoing  and  tends  to  cause  correction  of  some  of  the  worst  things  brought 
to  light  from  time  to  time.  But  that  is  never  going  to  be  sufficient  of  itself  in  my 
judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillipb.)  Has  your  commission  ever  made  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
total  amount  of  capitalization  oi  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States? — A.  Well»  their 
annual  reports  to  us  show  that. 

Q.  Can  you  summarize  it  so  as  to  give  approximately  the  whole  amount  of  capital- 
ization?— A.  I  had  those  figures  in  my  mind  recently,  but  I  am  not  sure  what  they 
are  now. 

Q.  I  mean  the  capitalization,  and  then  the  amount  invested. — A.  I  am  not  sure 
what  it  is,  but  we  have  it  in  our  reports  and  statistics  accurately  and  definitely;  some- 
thing like  $11,000,000,000,  I  think,  is  the  capitalization. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  much  actual  money  has  been  invested  of  this  cap- 
ital; can  you  approximate  that? — A.  No;  I  have  no  idea.  I  only  know  in  respect  to 
a  ^reat  many  of  these  roads  that  they  are  capitalized  at  least  at  twice  as  much  as  the 
original  investment  was.  1  only  know  that  because  of  testimony  brought  into  cases 
where  they  have  had  controversies,  and  the  question  of  rates  was  up  and  the  "showing 
has  been  made.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  that  has  been  shown  at  least  in  some 
cases.  The  commission  has  never  had  the  means  to  ascertain  what  the  original  invest- 
ments were.  Many  of  these  roads  were  built  so  long  ago  that  I  do  not  know  of  any 
way  to  ascertain  that.    Certainly  we  have  not  done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  figures  in  regara  to  the  entire  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  not  that  with  you? — ^A.  I  do  not  quite  remember  what  that  is.  Sepa- 
rate from  the  stock? 

Q.  Yes. —A.  Oh,  all  those  figures  can  be  readily  famished  you  by  the  secretary, 
classified  in  any  way  you  want  them.    They  appear  in  our  annual  report. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  At  present  the  cnief  and  m6st  conspicuous,  and  really 
probably  the  only  material,  source  of  complaint  against  our  railroad  transportation 
companies  arises  out  of  this  question  of  discrimination^ — A.  That  is  far  the  greater 
cause  of  complaint. 

Q.  Of  course,  there  are  cases,  as  you  said,  of  excessive  rateel? — A.  Well,  there  are 
cases  of  that  sort,  and  a  good  many  complain  of  excessive  rates;  that  is,  in  a  good 
many  of  the  complaints  that  come  to  the  commission.  But  you  can  readily  see  that 
the  shipper  who  makes  complaint  hardly  has  any  means  of  measuring  or  estimating 
what  would  be  a  reasonable  rate  except  by  comparison;  consequently  in  nearly  all 
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of  these  complaints  references  are  made  to  other  rates  which  they  think  are  more 
favorable  to  some  other  community  than  theirs,  or  on  some  other  commodity,  and 
so  thev,  nearly  all  of  them,  have  in  them  the  feature  of  alleged  discrimination;  also, 
a  good  many  of  them,  that  the  rates  are  unreasonably  hign.  It  would  be  difl&cult 
for  shippers  generally  to  know  whether  a  rate  was  unreasonably  high  or  not  except 
by  comparison.  There  is  hardly  anything  to  judge  by.  They  do  not  know  what  a 
road  costs:  they  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  operate  it;  they  do  not  know  what  pro- 
portion of  the  business  of  that  road  is  made  up  of  the  particular  kind  of  freight  that 
thejr  are  complaining  about;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  people  generally, 
the  individual  shippers  generally,  would  know  whether  the  rates  they  were  paying 
were  unreasonably  high  or  not  by  any  means  they  can  judge  them  by  except 
comparison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  was  not  able  to  make  a  finding  and  fix  a 
rate  on  that  finding  for  the  future? — A.  Well,  it  so  understood  it  and  did  it  for 
about  ten  years.    The  commission  understood  that  was  within  its  authority. 

Q.  By  what  power  was  that  taken  away? — A.  Well,  the  courts  decided  afterwards 
that  it  never  had  such  authority. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Virtually  now,  the  commission  is  bereft  of  almost  all 
of  the  power  that  was  originally  intended? — A.  Yes,  that  is  the  way  we  understand  it. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  6,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  FBANK  L.  HEALL, 

Shipping  merchant,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  commisedon  met  on  Friday,  October  6,  1899,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 
Mr.  Frajik  L.  Keall  appeared  at  10.55  a.  m.,  and,  after  having  duly  affirmed,  testifi^ 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  believe  your  name  is  Frank  L.  Neall? — A.  Frank  L. 
Neall. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?— A.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Shipping  merchant,  steamship  agent;  generally 
interested  in  transportation;  also  some  banking  business. 

Q.  Your  business  then  gives  you  more  or  less  extended  acquaintance  with  the 
inland  and  ocean  transportation  of  goods  in  this  country? — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  now  conneSed  with  that  business  on  which  you  would  like 
particularly  to  express  criticisms,  as  to  the  abuses  or  suggestions  of  amendment? — 
A.  I  can  not  say  tnat  there  are  any  subjects  of  abuse  that  I  would  care  to  be  heard 
on;  but  I  think  I  have  knowledge  on  the  general  subject  of  ocean  and  inland  trans- 
portation, and  in  correspondence  with  your  committee,  or  those  associated  with  it, 
certain  sugcestions  were  made  that  I  might  testify  to,  and  if  it  is  your  pleasure,  I  will 
be  fflad  to  ao  so. 

Q.  We  would  be  very  grateful  to  hear  jrou  on  any  matter  that  your  attention  has 
been  called  to. — ^A.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  addressing  audiences  and,  therefore, 
after  making  some  short  statements,  if  the  committee  sees  fit  to  direct  questions,  I 
would  be  glad  to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  nav  ability. 

In  correspondence  with  Professor  Johnson,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  indicate  a  few 
subjects  or  a  few  lines  on  which  it  would  probably  be  agreeable  for  the  committee  to 
hear  me,  and  one  of  the  suggestions  was  tne  relations  of  the  railways  to  the  business 
bf  ocean  transportation.  They  are  so  intimately  related  and  interdependent  that  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  them,  at  least  as  regards  the  immense  volume  of  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  the  countiy.  Of  course,  that  does  not  have  any  relation  to  the  inland 
carriage  or  the  portion  of  property  conveyed  for  domestic  consumption.  The  relations 
of  the  ocean  and  inland  carrier  differ  very  materially  at  some  of  the  ports.  I  will 
instance  some  differences  between  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor- 
folk, and  Newport  News.  I  do  not  purposely  exclude  the  Southern  ports,  such  as 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  but  I  am  not 
so  familiar  with  the  details  of  their  business  as  I  am  with  the  more  Northern  ports.  Our 
relations  with  the  export  business  via  Boston  are  almost  all  what  you  might  call 
definite.  The  property  goes  to  Boston  because  specified  there  for  the  purpose  of 
being  exported,  very  often  by  previously  designated  or  definite  lines  of  transporta- 
tion. In  many  articles  of  export,  for  instance,  they  have  no  local  market.  Grain 
and  provisions  and  oil  cake  are  in  certain  quantities  spedfied,  and  only  for  export. 
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Now,  New  York  has  immense  receipts  for  export,  and  innumerable  steamers  visit 
that  port  seeking  cargo  in  some  respects,  but  most  lai^gely  the  regular  line  steamers 
carry  the  freight.  I  suppose  New  York  has  4  times,  even  5  times,  probably,  more 
direct  regular  lines  of  steamers  plying  to  all  parts  of  the  world  than  any  of  the  other 
ports  mentioned.  So  that  you  hnns  to  New  York  a  great  volume  of  the  products  of 
the  United  States  and  there  meet  the  collected  steamships,  and  they  are  able,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  to  arrange  between  themselves  without  any  previous  conference, 
you  might  say;  whereas  if  an  indefinite  number  of  steamers  were  to  go  to  Philadel- 
phia or  Baltimore.  Norfolk  or  Newport  News  without  the  cargoes  having  been  pre- 
viously provided  for  them,  they  would  be  unsuccessful  in  securing  them. 

Q.  They  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  time? — A.  They  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  they  would  not  get  it. 

Q.  In  regard  to  this  Boston  business,  as  I  understand,  most  of  this  product  goes  to 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  shipment  by  water? — ^A.  yes. 

Q.  Now,  unless  there  was  some  provision  and  arrangement  to  meet  the  possibiUty,  it 
would  sometimes  happen,  probably,  that  there  would  oe  a  lai^  accumulation  of  cargo 
without  any  vessels  to  carry  it,  unless  there  was  some  arrangement  made  to  meet  it 
Now,  are  we  to  infer  that  every*cara;o  is  arranged  for  when  it  is  shipped  to  Boston,  that 
there  shall  be  a  ship  to  take  it  to  Europe  or  wherever  it  may  go? — A.  There  are  sub- 
stantially no  tramp  steamers  visitins  Boston.  They  have  regular  sailings  avera^ine 
30  or  more  per  month.  The  dates  of  these  steamers  do  not  change;  they  sail  on  nxea 
dates.  The  asents  of  these  steamers  know  in  advance  what  steamers  will  sail  in 
November  ana  December  and  they  make  their  previous  provision  for  them  just  as 
you  intimate. 

Q.  As  a  rule,  do  these  vessels  mostly  combine  passengers  and  freight,  or  are  they 
freight  vessels? — A.  Substantially  freight  vessels.  A  few  of  them  take  some  passen- 
gers, but  they  are  usually  what  is  known  as  freighters — Warren,  Ley  land,  and  there 
are  other  lines,  with  the  Cunard  the  only  one  taking  a  few  passengers.  They  do 
take  lai^ely  cattle  at  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  And  the  Dominion  Line  also,  1  suppose?— A.  In  the  winter 
time  1  believe  the  Dominion  Line  goes  from  there,  but  in  the  summer  time  the 
Dominion  Line  ^oes  from  Montreal. 

Q.  I  think  this  summer  they  have  been  running  from  Boston  also. — A.  That  is 
quite  possible. 

Q.  They  go  to  Liveroool?— A.  Yes.  There  are  21  sailing  per  month  from  the  port 
of  Boston  to  Liverpool,  and  in  this  particular  she  far  outranks  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  So  the  shipping  merchants  can  always  count  on  having 
a  ship  for  their  caigo  on  a  certain  day?— A.  Yes;  that  freight  room  is  placed  through 
the  agents  of  the  railroad.  Generally  they  engage  so  many  loads  of  wheat,  com,  or 
oats,  so  many  tons  of  oil  cake,  so  many  packages  of  provisions,  which  are  to  be  there 
by  a  certain  time. 

Q.  In  Philadelphia  are  not  the  conditions  much  the  same? — A.  Much  the  same  as 
in  Boston. 

Q.  Not  many  tramp  steamers  go  there?— A.  Not  for  general  cargo;  but  the  bulk  of 
our  business  is  by  tramp  steamers  for  grain  as  from  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Ne\W>rt 
News.  New  York  and  Boston  are  the  reverse;  they  have  the  regular  lines  which  do 
the  bulk  of  their  trade. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  getting  ocean  transportation  ^ 
times  like  this,  when,  1  believe,  there  is  great  demand  for  it?— A.  It  is  rather  excited 
at  the  present  moment,  owina;  to  the  British  Government  having  taken  75  or  more  ves- 
sels oniinarily  engaged  in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade,  for  carrying  mules,  men,  etc.,  to 
Africa. 

Q.  Situated  as  Philadelphia  is,  with  a  certain  large  quantity  of  grain  to  ship  within 
a  given  time,  and  her  chief  reliance  the  tramp  steamer — in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
what  would  they  do?— A.  As  a  rule,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  Newport 
News  all  look  ahead  for  their  requirements  to  a  considerable  extent.  At  the  pr^nt 
time  vessels  are  probably  engaced  for  7,000,000  bushels  that  can  either  load  largely  a'^ 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  or  Newport  News,  according  as  the  parties  who 
have  chartered  them  eventually  determine.  The  outrport  must  ^ilways  have  a  large 
credit  balance  of  tonnage  chartered  ahead.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment going  into  the  freight  market  has  been  to  advance  the  rates  of  freight  enor^ 
mously  in  the  last  2  weeks,  in  some  directions  75  per  cent.  London  freight  room  trom 
New  York  within  3  weeks  has  been  3d. ;  yesterday  4d.  was  offered;  and  by  reason  oi 
some  of  the  London  carriers  having  combined,  they  are  asking  even  more.  This  nas 
seriously  affected  all  the  tramp  steamers.  We  have  this  mommg  the  refusal  of  *  X^ 
sel  at  3s.  3d. ;  that  same  vessel  would  have  been  glad  3  weeks  ago  to  take  2s.  6d. ;  tiut 
is  a  difference  of  nearly  33  per  cent  As  a  rule,  you  can  get  your  tonnage,  but  yo 
must  pay  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  these  demands. 
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Q.  Take  business  sach  as  that  conducted  at  the  i>ortB  other  than  Boston  and  New 
York,  as  you  have  mentioned.  Is  there  not  considerable  inconvenience  and  risk 
arising  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  charter  these  vessels  so  far  ahead,  as  to  freight 
rates? — A.  When  you  charter  ahe£l  to  any  considerable  extent  the  chances  are  you 
are  selling  ahead.  You  are  buying  your  com  or  your  wheat  or  your  oats,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  are  engaging  your  steamers,  chartering  them;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
calculatii^  to  carry  pretty  good  stocks  of  min  at  these  ports.  When  they  can  not 
cover  themselves  by  the  purchase  of  the  identical  delivery  thev  want,  they  go  into 
the  New  York  market  and  buy  an  option,  or  the  Chicago  market  and  buy  options 
temporarily  against  that  grain. 

Q.  I  was  ppeaking  with  reference  to  the  inconvenience  of  this  method  of  doing 
business.  Instead  of  having  reliable  lines  so  that  you  can  count  on  for  your  ship- 
ments, you  have'to  go  out  in  the  market  sometimes,  1  suppose,  as  much  as  two  months 
ahead  and  charter  your  vessels? — A.  Certainly.  It  is  an  entirelv  separate  and  dis- 
tinct kind  of  business.  That  is  what  might  be  called  a  full-cargo  Dusmess  versus  the 
line-steamer  business;  and  it  is  on  the  mll-caigo  business  that  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Norfolk,  and  Newport  News  recoup  themselves  and  counterbalance  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  advantages  which  New  York  has  from  her  innumerable  regular 
steamship  lines;  and  the  r^zular  direct  steamship  lines  very  often  go  to  ports  that  the 
fall  cargoes  do  not  go  to.  The  direct  steamships  as  a  nile  take  cargo  to  those  specific, 
direct  ports  at  a  proportionately  lower  rate  than  the  tramp  steamer  will  take  it  there, 
because  the  direct  line  takes  a  certain  amount  of  grain  and  has  to  sail  on  the  regular 
sailing  day.  Then  she  takes  oil  cake,  and  can  take  the  grain  she  requires  as  ballast 
at  a  lower  rate  than  the  tramp  steamer  will  take  a  full  cargo. 

Q-  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  it  will  be  well  for  yon  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  the  Minneapolis  miller  actually  ships  a  consignment  of  flour  from  Minneap- 
olis to  Liverpool  via  Boston — what  the  arrangements  really  are  that  are  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  of  that  consignment  of  flour  to  Liverpool  via  Boston. — 
A.  The  Minneapolis  miller  has,  say,  50  cars  of  flour  that  he  wishes  to  ship  to  Liver- 
pool. He  canvasses  among  the  different  railroad  agents  there — and  most  of  them  are 
supplied  with  rates  of  freight  either  via  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
or  >ewport  News— and  he  says  he  will  have  60  cars  of  flour  to  ship  in  November, 
and  he  gets  them  to  bidding  on  it.  He  says,  I  have  the  propertv;  now,  what  will 
you  ti^e  it  at?  One  man  says,  I  will  take  it  at  so  many  cents  a  hundred  through, 
maybe  Boston  or  maybe  New  York,  or  it  maybe  Newport  News;  and  we  will  say  the 
rate  would  be — I  won't  undertake  to  mention  an  actual  rate— say,  36  cents  a  hundred 
from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool.  Oi\e  man  will  bid  for  that  transaction,  35  cents; 
another  man  will  come  up  and  say,  here,  we  want  some  for  that  steamer  that  sails  in 
November  and  we  will  take  it  for  34  cents.  So  that  is  the  cheapest  rate  by  the  differ- 
•''ntial  line;  that  is  the  rate  that  will  get  that  property  as  a  rule.  Then  the  goods  are 
shipped  in  cars  which  are  transporteid  by  the  railroad  to  the  docks  at  Boston  or  any 
of  me  other  cities.  It  is  unloaded  on  to  the  docks,  where  it  remains  until  the  sea- 
soing  vessel  is  read^  to  receive  it,  or  if  the  vessel  comes  alongside  that  dock  it  is 
loaded  directiy  into  it.  If  it  is  necessarv  to  lighter  to  her,  it  is  transferred  by  lighter 
to  the  sealing  craft.  It  is  then  carried  to  Liverpool  and  delivered  to  the  consignee 
specified  in  the  original  through  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  What  contract  or  relationship  exists  between  the  inland  carrier  and  the  owner 
of  the  vessel? — A.  That  depends  on  circumstances.  :^ 

Q.  The  man  in  Minneapolis  is  able  to  give  a  rate  from  Minneapolis  to  Liverpool 
over  2  carriers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  there  has  been  a  previous  contract  or  agreement  between  the  2 
carrier^? — A.  Generally.  Very  often  tne  ocean  carrier  will  say  to  the  railroad.  We 
have  so  much  room  which  we  can  give  you  for  November  at  such  and  such  a  rate. 
The  inland  carrier  adds  to  that  .ocean  rate  the  inland  rate,  which  makes  the  sum  at 
which  he  undertakes  to  handle  the  goods. 

Q.  Is  there  an  agreement  among  the  freight  carriers  of  the  North  Atlantic  to  which 
they  adhere  in  the  matter  of  freight,  of  grain  traffic,  or  other  lines  of  traflSc? — A.  I 
do  not  think  there  is.     You  mean  as  to  rates  of  the  steamship  lines? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No.  There  could  not  be.  It  is  too  varying  a  quantity.  I  have  just 
given  you  that  instance  of  the  raise  from  3d.  to  4d.  in  London.  They  are  r^ulated 
almost  entirely  by  supply  and  demand,  and  the  urgency  for  freight. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  open  competition  then? — A.  Forced  competition. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  The  freight  rates,  as  I  understand,  from  the  interior 
of  this  country  to  Europe,  vary  considerably  from  time  to  time? — A.  Yes;  largely 
by  the  exigency  of  the  demand  of  the  ocean  carriers. 

Q.  The  variation  is  more  due  to  the  ocean  carrier  than  the  inland  carrier? — A.  The 
ocean  carriers  vary  frequently  every  day  in  the  week,  but  the  inland  carriers  com- 
paratively seldom. 
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think  2i  cents  is  all  that  could  be  reasonably  chai^ged^  and  all  that  could  be  exacted 
or  collected. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  idea  of  the  reason  why  these  exorbitant  rates  were  charged? — 
A.  I  probably  couid  not  do  better  than  to  recite  the  information  furnished  by  one  of 
these  traffic  officials.  An  official  of  the  Grand  Trunk  said  it  ought  to  be  50  per  cent 
more.  He  may  have  had  some  sad  experience.  He  may  have  been  compelled  to 
carr^  flour  in  cars  or  warehouse  for  2  or  3  months  at  a  time,  and  he  may  have  nad  that 
in  his  mind.  But  for  a  reasonably  prompt  movement  of  both  grain  and  flour,  2  to 
2i  cents  difference  is  all  that  ought  to  be  exacted  from  the  millers,  and  all  that 
traffic  can  stand  or  actually  will  be  paid. 

Q.  Can  you  sajr  about  wnat  the  difference  is  now? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  more. 
I  think  competition  is  keeping  it  down  to  about  that.  For  you  see  now,  to  be  more 
exact,  we  are  having  a  car  famine  in  some  lines  of  business.  It  is  more  a  question 
of  getting  a  car  and  asking  for  the  rate  afterwards.  Generally  they  ask  a  rate  and  then 
have  the  car  sent;  now  mey  send  a  car  and  ask  for  the  rate  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  How  long  has  this  difference  in  the  rates  existed 
between  wheat  and  flour? — A.  Always.  The  gradual  tendency  has  been  to  decrease 
the  difference. 

Q.  So  the  condition  now  is  better  for  the  American  miller  than  it  was  in  former 
years? — A.  Yes;  better.  It  never  was  less  than  it  is,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances, when  gpreat  competition  may  have  cut  the  rates. 

Q.  Then  this  difference  in  rates  between  wheat  and  flour  in  your  judgment  is  made 
up  in  profit  to  the  American  miller,  is  it?  He  is  still  able  to  manufacture  flour  and 
ship  it  at  a  profit,  as  the  grain  dealer  can  ship  wheat,  or  he  can  ship  wheat  before  it 
is  ground? — A.  And  if  the  differences  are  very  fairly  divided  I  think  the  advantage 
which  the  miller  has  with  his  by-product  would  enable  him  to  pay  that  much  more 
rail  freight  on  the  fiour  that  he  exports. 

Q.  The  difference  in  the  rate  you  suggest  you  think  would  not  injure  the  Ajneri- 
can  miller? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  If  not  out  of  order  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am 
a  thorough  believer  in  export  rates  on  the  products  of  the  West  being  accorded  at 
lower  figures  than  are  accorded  domestic  shipments. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  done  now  generally,  is  it  not? — A.  That  is 
done.     It  is  generally  a  question  of  locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  please  give  us  your  reasons  therefor? — A.  One  of 
the  pnncipal  reasons  is  that  the  condition  oi  lower  rates  on  the  surplus  export  products 
of  the  United  States  operates  in  favor  of  the  producer  and  farmer  in  the  West  as  a 
protection,  just  as  the  United  States  tariff  assists  the  eastern  manufacturer  in  keeping 
out  foreign  goods  unless  they  pay  a  heavy  duty.  In  other  words,  the  average  export 
of  com,  I  presume,  might  be  put  down,  in  recent  years,  to  200.000,000  bushels. 
Wheat  varies  from  100,000,000  to  160,000.000  bushels,  and  the  surplus,  the  export  of 
oil  cake  and  other  articles,  proportionately.  Now,  this  surplus  that  the  farmer  has 
on  hand  must  be  gotten  rid  of.  If  it  is  not  gotten  rid  of,  or  if  he  undertook  to  force 
that  200,000,000  bushels  of  com  or  the  150,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  down  the  mouths 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  who  are  all  sufficientlv  supplied,  he  would  cut 
the  price  down,  and  very  soon  reduce,  from  necessity,  the  tonnage  production. 
When  that  man  ships  out  his  maize  or  his  wheat,  or  oil  cake,  or  his  petroleum,  or 
whatever  it  mav  be,  ne  meets  the  competition  of  the  Argentine  and  the  Danube  and 
the  Russias  ana  Hungary  or  France,  and  he  can  only  jell  it,  provided  he  is  able  to 
present  a  substantially  good  article,  at  about  the  same  price  as  his  competitors.  Now, 
personally,  I  can  not  see  what  objection,  for  instance,  the  eastern  producers  of  wheat 
and  corn,  articles  of  that  kind,  would  have  to  conceding  to  the  western  producer  the 
lower  export  rate,  for  the  reason  that  if  that  western  producer  does  not  get  rid  of  his 
surplus  aoroad  he  will  come  into  the  East  and  reduce  the  market  price  nere  by  this 
small  surplus,  compared  to  the  total  production,  and  reduce  prices  to  an  unremuner- 
ative  point. 

Q.  Now,  you  can  go  on  with  the  next. — A.  "The  place  of  the  American  vessel 
owners  in  the  business  of  ocean  transportation.  Can  they  compete;  and  if  not,  what 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete?"  I  was  saying  to  Professor  Johnson  and 
Senator  Mallory  this  morning  that  within  the  last  few  days,  while  having  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  tonna^  of  American  vessels  versus  that  of  foreign  vessels,  I  had 
had  occasion  to  examine  into  the  subject  more  thoroughly,  and  I  was  simply  astounded 
at  the  result.  The  steam  tonnage  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  represents  a  gross 
tonnage  of  21,000,000;  sailing  tonnage  is  represented  by  7,000,000;  that  makes  a  total 
steam  and  sailing  tonnage  of  the  world,  according  to  the  last  report  of  Lloyd's 
Raster,  of  28,000,000  tons.  That  refers  to  all  the  tonnage  of  all  the  vessels;  that  is, 
of  sail  and  steam,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world — vessels  of  100  tons  and  over,  either 
steam  or  sail. 
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Q.  That  IB  grofls  tonnaffe?-~A.  The  21,000.000  is  groBB  of  the  steamers,  and  the 
7,000,000  is  net  of  the  saihng  vessels;  bat  taking  the  total  as  28,000,000  tons,  if  you 
add  50  per  cent  to  it,  that  would  make  42,000,000  tons,  and  that  would  make,  as  near, 
I  believe,  as  you  can  get  to  it,  the  cairyizig  capacity  of  all  vessels  of  all  nations  of  the 
world  in  dead  weight  tons. 

Q.  That  is  ocean  tonnage,  is  it?— A.  I  meant  to  say  registered  steam  and  sailing 
vessels  of  the  world  over  100  tons  register  or  upward. 

Q.  Does  that  include  lakes  and  rivers?— A.  Lakes  and  rivers,  oceans  and  everything; 
of  every  vessel  that  is  registered  or  known  in  the  world,  either  steam  or  sail,  of  iSO 
tons  or  over.  Now,  that  being  28,000,000  tons,  if  you  will  add  to  that  50.  per  cent, 
it  would  make  42,000,000,  and  you  have  the  capacity  of  all  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
in  the  world  to  transport  in. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  represents  the  freight  that  they  can  actually 
carry? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  all  loaded  at  one  time? — A.  Yes.  Now,  bearing  on  that  subject,  it  would  appear 
that  the  exports  of  the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to  something  over  30,000,000 
tons  of  freight  That  makes  com,  5,000,000  tons;  wheat,  4,000,000  tons;  oil,  3,500,000 
tons;  coal,  4,500,000  cotton,  2,000,000;  flour,  1,600,000,  something  over  30,000,000 
tons  that  we  export  per  annum.  Now,  to  go  back  to  the  subject:  "The  place  of  the 
American  vessel  owners  in  the  business  of  ocean  transportation.  Can  they  compete; 
and  if  not,  what  is  necessarv  to  enable  them  to  compete?"  I  am  going  to  make  a 
statement  now  which  probably  will  be  challenged,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
correct.  There  are  not  now  available  for  trans- Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific  ocean  car- 
riage vessels  under  the  American  flag,  sail  or  steam,  of  less  than  20  years  of  age,  of 
the  capacity  of  over  300,000  tons  register.  I  think  that  the  records  show  us  accreted 
alto^ther  with  2,000,000  tons  register.  In  other  words,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
Pacific  coast  to-day  under  the  American  flas  all  steam  vessels  and  sailing  vessels 
available  and  suitable  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  tne  Continent  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  cross  the  Pacific  to  Honolulu  or  Manila,  there  is  only  a  tonnage  of  vessels  repre- 
sented of  300,000  tons  gross  register. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  your  knowledge? — A.  By  carefully  going  over  the  American 
Register  and  Lloyd' s  Raster  and  other  data.  I  had  a  man  at  work  for  a  part  of  2  days. 
It  was  so  startling  that  I  wanted  it  proved,  and  I  believe  it  is  correct.  Ifyou  can  bring 
out  that  fact  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  so,  that  your  commission  could  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  In  making  that  estimate,  where  did  you  draw  the  line 
as  between  the  vessels  capable  of  ^in^  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  those 
not  capable  of  doing  that?  What  size  did  you  strike  out  on  the  tonnage? — ^A.  I  took 
the  position  that  people  are  not  in  business  generally  for  fun,  but  to  make  money. 
Now,  no  steamer  of  1,000  tons  can  pretend  to  live  in  a  trans- Atlantic  trade.  I  took 
out  sailing  vessels  that  were  20  years  old,  because  you  would  not  wish  to  ship  goods 
in  them.  They  will  do  for  long  voyages,  for  coal  and  like  that.  Then  we  would 
say  that  the  coastwise  steamships  of  the  United  States,  like  the  El  Sud,  etc.,  that  are 
built  to  go  around  this  coast,  and  have  5  or  6  days  coal  in  them  and  probably  carry 
2,000  tons  or  2,500  tons  of  cargo.  I  say  that  vessel  is  neither  suitable,  from  her 
construction,  overhang,  and  superstructure,  to  go  across  the  Atlantic,  and  if  she  was, 
she  could  not  possibly  make  both  ends  meet  to  go  across  and  come  back.  In  mak- 
ing that  statement  I  have  not  undertaken  to  make  a  forced  showing  at  all,  but 
carefully  eliminated  all  vessels  of  which  you,  as  a  practical  man,  would  say,  "I  would 
not  take  that  vessel."  You  would  not  tate  the  Winsor  steamers;  you  would  not 
take  the  Ward  liners,  that  go  to  Habana  in  3}  days;  you  would  not  take  the  Mallory 
steamers  that  go  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  simply  because  they  can  not  stand 
mid- Atlantic  weather  with  their  overhang.  There  is  not  enough  carrying  capacity 
to  pay  the  man  if  he  gets  across,  he  can  not  take  enough  freight  to  pay  him  for  the 
expense.  So  I  only  took  vessels  of  1,000  tons  or  over.  I  know  that  no  vessel  of 
1,(XX)  tons  can  enga^  in  any  trans- Atlantic  trade  and  make  both  ends  meet.  I 
know  that  as  a  practical  steamship  man,  running  steamers,  and  being  conversant 
with  thsm. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Now,  we  understand  you  that  this  300,000  tons  is  ocean  ton- 
nage; it  does  not  include  lakes  and  inland  rivers? — A.  I  would  like  to  make  that 
thoroughly  understood.  At  the  present  date  there  are  not  American  vessels  available 
for  the  trans-Atlantic  or  trans-racific  trade,  having  a  united  registered  tonnage  of 
300,000  tons,  that  are  less  than  20  years  of  age. 

Q.  We  understood  you  to  state  that  this  forty-odd  millions  of  tons  capacity 
embraced  both  ocean  and  inland  traffic.  That  includes  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  world 
as  well  as  oceans? — A.  Yes.* 

Q.  Now,  can  you  tell  how  much  American  tonnage  we  have  in  addition  to  this,  on  the 
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lakes  and  the  rivers  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  According  to  records,  2,100,000  tons;  but 
you  can  not  get  a  lake  steamer  from  the  Great  Lakes  or  any  of  those  modem  steamers 
through  the  canals;  vou  can  not  ^t  them  through  the  canals  down  here.  If  they 
did  come  they  would  be  knocked  mto  smithereens  by  a  great  storm.  It  is  so  improb- 
able that  it  need  not  to  be  compared. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Kight  on  that  point  you  have  spoken  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  using  for  trans- Atlantic  trade  such  vessels  as  are  now  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  down  to  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  from  New  York,  and  the  Ward  line 
to  Habana  and  Mexico.  Some  of  them  are  large  enough.  Some  of  those  vessels  are 
3,000  tons,  and  yet  vou  seem  to  think  they  are  not  strong  enough  or  capable  of  stand- 
ing Atlantic  gales,  because  of  their  peculiar  build? — A.  Their  superstructure,  their 
housing  and  so  on,  are  such  that  no  one  would  put  that  kind  of  structure  on  vessels 
that  are  going  to  make  those  trips. 

Q.  Are  they  all  constructed  with  that  high  superstructure? — ^A.  More  or  less  so. 
They  have  the  passenger  accommodations;  and  even  those  vessels  at  the  present  time 
are  mostly  owned  bv  the  Government. 

Q.  Now,  one  of  tne  lines,  the  El  Sud  and  the  Ei  Nord,  have  built  some  vessels 

A.  (Interrupting.)  Yes;  the  Mexico  and  Havana  have  been  built  within  the 

last  six  months. 

Q.  Those  vessels  all  have  superstructure  and  have  passenger  room  on  deck? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  is  not  that  merely  an  incident?  Can  not  that  be  removed  without  affecting 
the  shipping  capacity  at  all,  making  a  smooth-deck  ship? 

The  Witness.  How  much  do  these  vessels  carry? 

Senator  Mallory.  Some  register  3,000  tons. 

The  Witness.  What  is  the  dead- weight  capacity? 

Senator  Mallory.  Greater  than  that;  I  do  not  know.  If  they  register  2,500,  they 
probably  carry  4,500  tons  freight. 

The  Witness.  I  guess  their  registry  is  largely  made  up  of  these  housings,  are 
they  not? 

Senator  Mallobt.  Now  that,  of  course,  is  excluded  by  the  registered  tonna^ge. 
The  registered  tonnage  is  much  less  than  the  actual  displacement  The  proportion 
is  not  Quite  2  to  1,  but  something  like  that. 

The  Witness.  I  recomize  the  difference  of  the  net  register  and  gross  register  and 
the  tonnage  capacity.  If  you  take  the  net  register  and  add  hal f  to  it  you  have  the  gross 
register,  as  a  rule,  in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade.  If  you  add  50  per  cent  to  the  latter  you 
have  the  dead- weight  capacity.  That  d«Eui- weight  capacity  always  includes  coal  and 
anything  of  that  nature^  for  which  you  would  chaise  600  or  800  tons.  But  after  you 
charged  all  of  these  things  it  would  not  make  any  difference  in  my  statement  I 
allowed  more  leeway  than  that  in  that  estimate  of  300,000  tons. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips^  .  You  can  take  up  th  e  nex  t  question  in  order :  *  *  What  laws,  if  any, 
do  you  tnink  ought  to  oe  enacted  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  States  in  the  interest 
of  ocean  transportation? '  *  That  is  the  q  uestion .  *  *  Can  they  compete ;  and  if  not,  what 
is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  compete?  " — A.  While  the  ocean  transportation  was  con- 
fined to  wooden  walls,  we  never  had  to  ask  any  odds  of  anybody,  tnat  is,  before  1860. 
When  the  tonnage  of  the  world  was  contained  in  wooden  vessels,  the  United  States 
wooden  walls  commanded  a  premium  over  any  other  vessels  that  were  on  the  seas, 
and  the  owners  were  as  nrosperous  as  you  could  ask  them  to  be.  After  thai  the 
transition  came  to  iron,  and  subsequently  to  steel  steamers,  and  as  Strang  as  it  may 
appear,  for  some  reason  or  other,  America  has  never  built  what  might  be  called  an 
ocean  tramp.  I  think  there  has  never  been  an  American  ocean  craft  or  tramp  of 
that  kind  Duilt  Americans  are  not  permitted  to  import  or  hold,  substantially, 
foreign  vessels,  although  probably  at  this  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  le^timately 
profitable  industries  in  the  world.  The  records  of  the  British  shippmg  show 
mnumerable  instances  where  within  the  last  10  years  individuals  or  firms  owning  1 
or  2  steamers  have  developed  their  plants  until  to-day  they  own  20.  All  the  increase 
in  the  British  tonnage  has  very  largely  been  made  out  of  accretions  from  the  returns 
of  vessels  they  have  managed.  We  have  amongst  our  list  ot  correspondents  many 
people  who  comparatively  a  few  years  ago  had  3  or  4  steamers.  Now  thev  have  or 
represent  10  or  12,  very'  largely  made  out  of  their  profits.  The  United  States  has 
built  up  an  export  trade  for  her  manufactured  products  which  in  the  last  2  years  haa 
been  considerably  increased,  it  has  been  made  possible  by  a  character  of  subown- 
ership  by  Americans  of  foreign  vessels.  During  tnat  time  there  has  l)een  an  innova- 
tion m  transportation,  practically — that  is,  what  are  designated  as  time  charter  parties. 
There  are  hundreds  of  vessels  of  that  kind  now  chartered  by  British,  Norwegian, 
German,  and  other  owners,  to  Americans,  and  it  gives  the  Americans  for  the  time 
being— the  time  generally  being  fixed  as  6  months  to  2  years — it  gives  them  the  sole. 
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virtually  the  abeolnte  control  of  that  veesel.  To  §^ve  you  an  illustration  of  it:  A  com- 
pany that  we  represent  has  a  half  dozen  vessels  at  the  present  time  owned  on  time 
charter  for  practically  a  year.  We  are  able  to  control  the  movements  of  each  of  those 
vessels,  virtually,  as  though  we  owned  her,  every  dollar's  worth.  We  have  the  right 
to  send  her  to  any  i)ort  of  the  civilized  world.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  character 
of  vessels,  the  American  manufacturers  would  have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  get- 
ting their  products  out  of  the  country,  to  their  destinations  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Japan,  and  Java,  wherever  the  vessels  go.  Up  to  within  a  short  time,  if  you 
wanted  to  ship,  say,  a  carso  of  locomotives  to  Vladivostock,  or  some  of  these  out-of- 
the-way  places,  you  would  have  to  take  a  list  of  probably  60  steamers.  When  vou 
would  go  to  1  owner,  he  would  say,  I  do  not  want  your  locomotive  freight;  and  when 
you  would  go  to  the  next  owner,  he  would  say,  Tliat  will  make  my  vessels  too  late  to 
go  to  China,  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  that  freight;  and  the  next  man  that  comes 
along  will  say,  I  have  not  got  large  enough  hatches  for  locomotives.  Now,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  London  or  New  York  market,  and  you  will  find  somebody 
who  will  take  the  freight  either  to  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  any  part 
of  China  or  Manila.  Simplv  say  you  want  to  ship  so  many  thousand  pounds  of  stuff, 
and  you  will  find  someboay  who  has  such  a  time  charter.  A  score  of  them  will 
name  you  a  rate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  Does  the  charter  of  these  vessels  name  the  captain  and 
subordinate  officer^ — A.  A  clause  of  the  charter  party  is  substantially  this:  The  owner 
is  to  supply  oflScers  and  crew,  and  engine  stores,  and  pay  ordinary  consul's  fees.  Fur- 
ther than  that  he  does  absolutely  nothing.  He  supplies  the  officers  and  crew  and 
fpruhB  them,  as  they  call  it.  and  the  engine  stores;  then  he  is  done.  The  next  clause 
m  the  charter  party  says  tnat  if  for  any  reason  the  captain  or  officers  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  do  not  perform  their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  time  charterers,  the 
owners,  on  reasonable  complaint,  shall  change  them. 

Q.  Well,  the  owner  pays  the  officers  ana  crews,  then? — A.  The  owner  pay^  the 
officers  and  crews,  and  the  time  charterer  furnishes  the  coal. 

Q.  Then  the  crew  and  master  are  paid  European  waged? — ^A.  The  crew  and  mas- 
ter are  paid  European  wages. 

Q.  Which  are  less  than  American  waged? — ^A.  Somewhat  less,  but  nothing  like  as 
great  a  difference  as  there  was  a  few  years  ago.  They  have  got  wages  of  the  men  on 
the  other  side  up  to  about  £4  10s.  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Is  not  the  cost  of  keeping  them  a  good  deal  less? — A.  The 
foreign  vessels  are  kept  on  a  much  lower  range  of  diet  than  the  American.  You 
could  keep  them  practically  on  the  same  rate;  but  they  set  a  better  table  on  the 
American  vessels,  as  a  rule. 

Q.  They  eat  oftener  than  the  Americans;  I  understand  the  Norwegians  eat  4  meals 
a  day. — ^A.  It  is  fish  for  breakfast,  fish  for  dinner,  and  fish  for  supper,  and  fish  soup. 
We  have  4  vessels  on  time  charters.  The  officers  of  those  vessels  are  types  in  them- 
selves. You  do  not  want  anjrthing  more  intelligjent,  more  interesting  and  more  effi- 
cient in  their  way.  And  the  owners  are  just  sitting  back  and  making  20  or  25  per 
cent  per  annum  on  their  vessels,  and  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  devise  some  way  so 
that  America  can  get  a  chance  at  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  charter  these  vessels  because  you  can  not  buy 
them? — A.  We  charter  them.  We  can  not  get  them  under  the  American  flag.  Of 
course  we  would  get  American  vessels  if  we  could  do  so,  but  they  do  not  exist. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  bring  this  about—this  consumation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished? — A.  Well, 
I  would  like  to  make  one  suggestion  in  that  connection,  which  would  be  to  make  it 
possible  for  Americans,  under  the  most  rigid  restrictions  from  participation  in  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  United  States  or  any  trade  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  that  they  should 
be  able  to  own  vessels  that  would  be  foreign  vessels,  improved  vessels.  I  would  not 
favor  any  law  which  would  get  a  lot  of  superannuated  tramps  or  old  vessels.  I  would 
brinff  vessels  from  2.  3,  or  4  years  of  ase.  I  think  it  would  be  a  grand  step  forward 
for  this  country  if  sne  would  enact  such  wise  laws  as  would  prevent  the  interference 
with  the  coastwise  carrying  trade,  which  we  consider  belongs  especially  to  us,  and 
which  ought  to,  and  which  would  enable  American  capital  to  seek  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  most  profitable  sources  of  investment  at  the  present  time — that  is,  owning 
what  are  called  transient  or  tramp  steamers,  and  running  them  in  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  world.  We  are  excluded  from  that  now,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
transport  in  one  of  those  vessels  now  is  by  first  paying  the  real  owner  20  to  25  per 
,  cent  profit,  and  we  must  make  our  profit  on  top  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  ability  of  shipbuilders  in  this  country — say 
Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  or  elsewhere — to  build  iron  or  steel  ships  as  cheaplv  as 
they  can  on  the  Clvde  or  other  shipbuilding  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom?— A.  I 
know  some  little  aoout  it. 
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Q.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  Cranipe  could  build  ships  now  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  on  the  Clyde. — A.  You  do  not  literally  mean  now,  but  within  the  next  few  years. 
Of  course  everything  is  going  up.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  contract  in  the  United 
States  for  half  a  dozen  tramps,  say,  of  6,000  or  7,000  tons,  for  delivery  within  the 
next  2  years.     If  you  look  that  right  in  the  face  you  have  2  years  to  look  forward  to. 

Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  improvements  of  shipbuilding  in  this  country  have  made 
such  advances  and  the  cheapening  of  the  work  has  gone  on  so  that  we  can  now  build 
them  ton  for  ton  as  cheaply  as  the  English  can?— A.  I  do  not  believe  anything  of  the 
kind;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  the  same  difference  that  existed  some  time 
ago.  I  have  knowledge  in  our  business  in  connection  with  sale  and  purchase  of  ves- 
sels and  correspondence  with  shipbuilders,  and  so  on,  of  what  tramp  steamers,  and 
so  on,  cost  abroad.  I  cabled  within  the  laat  72  hours  to  have  that  verified.  The 
present  price  for  a  substantial  tramp  steamer  of  7,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity  is 
£8  10s.  per  ton;  that  is,  $42.50,  roughly — call  it  $45 — the  cost  in  American  money- 
If  that  was  built  by  the  Americans  they  would  put  $2.50  extras  on;  they  would  put 
better  winches  and  a  little  heavier  bottom  and  probably  a  little  more  water  ballast* 
You  can  contract  abroad  now  at  $45  a  ton.  Before  this  difference  in  iron  I  believe 
that  you  could  have  contracted,  possibly,  for — during  the  depression,  say — you  could 
have  contracted  for  2  or  3  tramps,  possioly ,  here  at  $&  or  $70  a  ton.  I  do  not  believe 
at  any  time  you  could  have  contracted  at  a  lower  price  than  that;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  IS  a  comparison,  for  this  reason,  that  we  have  very  few  shipyards;  and  it  is  as  if 
we  had  very  few  shoemakers.  For  instance,  if  you  pay  $7.50  for  your  boots  and 
shoes,  and  that  shoemaker  is  kept  very  busy  at  $7.50,  ne  is  not  very  likely  to  solicit 
some  hod  carrier  that  comes  along  and  wants  a  pair  of  $1.75  or  $z  shoes.  He  can 
make  them,  but  he  can  not  make  as  much  as  if  he  sells  $7.50  shoes,  and  he  is  not 
going  to  cater  to  that  class  of  trade  so  long  as  he  can  get  the  other  trade. 

Q.  Then  your  belief  and  experience  are,  in  regard  to  large  construction,  that  there 
is  a  decided  difference  in  the  cost  price  of  vessels  that  can  be  built  in  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  those  built  in  England  or  Scotland? — A.  I  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  transient  vessels;  on  these  I  believe  the  difference  will  be  at  least  $15  to 
$20  a  ton  more  cost  to  buyer  here,  but  on  the  higher-class  vessels  (ocean  greyhounds), 
that  require  so  much  joiner  work,  etc.,  the  percentage  of  difference  between  European 
and  American  prices  is  not  as  great. 

Q.  But  it  is  on  the  common  carrying  vefisel? — A.  The  common  American  tramp 
will  cost  the  buyer  from  $15  to  $20  more,  bcK»use  we  charge  more  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  Baldwins  and  other  manufacturers  of  American 
locomotives  can  make  locomotives  and  sell  them  in  England  in  competition  with 
English  manufacturers  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  why  is  it  that  American  ship- 
builders can  not  build  ships  as  cheaply  as  the  English  can? — A.  The  reason  that  the 
Baldwins  made  some  of  tnese  English  contracts  recently  was  entirely  because  they 
could  deliver  the  goods  almost  offhand,  and  buyers  could  not  find  anybody  abroad 
that  could  deliver  them  within  12  months.    Tliat  is  the  reason  they  got  those  con- 


tracts, particularly  the  English  contracts. 
Q.  Well,  the  Am. 


American  locomotives  have  been  going  to  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
competition  with  the  others?— A.  Yes;  there  has  been  a  tremendous  business  done,  and 
very  often  on  account  of  time;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  have  got  up  to  that 
point.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  steel  rails.  Steel  rails  during  this  depression  were 
sold  very  largely  to  the  British  Government,  and  the  British  officials  were  taken  to  task 
on  it  and  askinf  why  they  did  it,  and  after  beating  around  the  bush  for  a  while,  they 
said:  We  did  it  because  we  needed  70,000  tons  (I  believe  it  was),  and  we  bought  them 
in  America  because  we  could  buy  them  $31,000  cheaper  than  in  England.  We  have 
got  to  that  point  on  steel  rails  and  locomotives  where  we  can  compete  with  the  world, 
but  we  have  not  got  there  on  steamers.  Now,  are  you  going  to  Keep  us  a  few  more 
decades  where  we  are,  or  are  you  going  to  give  us  a  chance? 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallorv.)  We  nave  fixed  the  fact  of  the  cost  of  building  in  this 
ctHintry'tti'  against  othere. — A.  The  tramp  steamers,  I  meant, 

Q.  riuean  tramp  steamers,  or,  say,  freight-carrying  steamships;  and  that  may  be 
atHvptoil  as  settled,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  a  factor  against  America  building 
sttH*l  or  iron  steamships  of  that  class.  Now,  in  addition  to  that  we  must  consider  the 
itv*«t  of  running  these  vessels.  I  asked  you.  with  regard  to  these  chartered  vessels, 
whether  the  crew  and  ofhwrs  were  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  by  the  charter 
party,  and  you  statoti.  by  the  owners  of  the  ship.  In  other  words,  they  received 
Euro|H»an  wagt^.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  per  cent  of  difference  between  wages 
paid  the  average  American  sailor,  or  fireman,  or  stoker,  mate,  and  captain,  and  the 
wages  paid  the  sailors  and  officers  of  the  ves^ls  of  France,  Italy,  England,  Norway 
ana  Swollen,  or  any  of  thes^e  continental  countries  that  are  commercial  countries? — 
A.  W<d  have  all  that  data  as  a  matter  of  record  in  our  office,    I  have  a  general  idea, 
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bat  I  would  prefer  to  give  it  to  you  exactly  rather  than  by  percentage  now.  If  you 
will  formulate  your  questions  so  as  to  ask  what  all  nations  pay  their  men  at  the  pres- 
ent time^  including,  of  course,  the  United  States,  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  the 
information. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  it,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  importance. — A.  I  can  say,  in  a 
few  words,  the  difference  is  not  as  great  as  sometime  ago,  but  there  is  a  difference. 

Q.  fBy  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  the  difference  in 
cost  of  labor  in  this  country  in  shipvards,  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  foreign  countries 
in  shipyards,  goes  to  make  up  this  difference  of  20  per  cent? — A.  The  labor,  I  believe, 
i.s  largely  the  element.  Of  course,  it  can  not  be  steel  and  it  can  not  be  iron,  and  it 
can  not  be  wood,  because  we  know  we  are  producing  that  as  cheaply  as  any  people 
in  the  world ;  but  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  labor,  I  am  reminded  oi  what 
an  old  Dutch  c»ptain  of  ours  said  sometime  ago  to  me.  He  said :  "  It  is  cheaper  for 
me  to  metal  my  vessel  in  Philadelphia,  aad  pav  $2.50  wages,  than  it  is  for  me  to  go 
to  Rotterdam  and  employ  labor  there  at  $1  a  clay.  I  get  so  much  more  out  of  the 
labor,  and  it  takes  so  much  less  time  for  the  work  to  be  completed.''  So,  while  the 
labor  over  there  is  cheaper  on  the  face  of  it,  the  labor  here  is — when  you  come  to 
take  the  work  it  produces — not  unnecessarily  dear. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  that  true  of  every  department  of  the  work? — A.  No;  I 
think  it  would  be  more  true  of  the  commoner  parts  of  the  labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  what  goes  to  make  up  this  difference  in  the  cost,  if 
the  steel  is  as  cheap  and  the  wood  is  as  chean  and  the  labor,  while  paid  more,  is  more 
eflBcient? — A.  I  do  not  wish  to  undertake  to  dodge  the  question;  but,  as  I  stated,  there 
have  been  no  tramps  built,  and  we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  very  well.  If  anybody 
should  offer  tramps,  transient  steamers,  or  freight  steamers,  more  properly  callea, 
because  there  is  a  feeling  against  that  word  tramp,  but  it  is  so  customary  now;  we 
hardly  ever  speak  of  them  except  as  that — if  anyone  was  to  offer  American  tramp 
steamers  now  of  7,000  tons  capacity  at  $50  to  $65  a  ton,  I  believe  they  could  find 
buyers  for  all  that  could  be  put  on  the  market,  and  they  would  go  out,  notwithstand- 
ing they  would  be  handicapped  by  the  enhanced  cost.  At  7,000  tons — I  am  speak- 
ing of  cost  per  ton,  dead-weight  capacity — and  if  you  take  it  at  7,000  tons,  and  mul- 
tiply that  by  55,  you  get  $385,000.  You  must  immediately  pay  a  large  interest  and 
insurance  account,  because  you  must  insure  that  enhanced  value;  but  even  at  that, 
you  can  go  into  that  very  remunerative  trade  legitimately,  and  get  your  dividends 
r«^larly, 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Navigation  that  it  costs  considerably  more  to  navi^te  vessels  under  the  American 
flag  than  under  a  foreign  flag;  that  the  cost  of  onerating  a  vessel  after  it  is  constructed 
is  a  serious  item  that  ought  to  be  considered.  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to 
that? — ^A.  That  was  measurably  answered  when  the  question  of  wa^  and  what  is 
termed  grubbing  came  up.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  all  foreign  vessels  are 
operated,  both  in  manning  and  provisioning  them,  at  a  cheai)er  rate  than  American 
vessels  are.  But  this  difference  I  am  confident  at  tne  present  time  is  not  as  great  as  it 
waa  formerly. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  If  your  ideas  were  to  be  carried  out,  that  is,  for  Con- 
gress to  amend  our  navigation  laws  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  parties  to  go  into 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  lease  such  vessels  as  they  want  to  put  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States,  excluding  them  rigidly  from  our  coastwise  trade? — A.  Or 
do  any  trading  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Now,  if  that  could  be  carried  through,  would  not  the  fact  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional cost  in  maintaining  and  operating  the  ships  abroad,  by  the  higher  wages  which 
the  American  seamen  have  always  obtained,  the  higher  wages  which  the  Amer- 
ican ship  officers,  masters,  and  mates  have  always  received,  and  also  the  better 
quality  of  living  aboard  ship  which  has  been  enjoyed,  I  think,  by  our  sailors  as 
distinguished  from  sailors  from  almost  all  nations  of  the  world,  would  that  not 
make  the  cost  of  running  the  ships  so  much  greater  as  to  necessitate  our  vessels 
charging  a  higher  rate  of  freight  than  tramps  of  England  or  other  commercial 
nations?— A.  I  should  say  most  emphatically,  no.  It  mif^ht  result  in  reducing  our 
percenta^  of  profit  until  we  got  to  understand  and  practice  some  of  the  economies 
that  foreign  nations  use,  but  it  would  not  prevent  our  having  a  very  remunerative 
business.  In  addition  to  this  ownership  oi  foreign  vessels,  or  right  to  buy  forei^ 
vessels,  I  do  not  say  but  what  it  might  be  well  to  encourage  by  subsidies;  but  in 
addition  to  subsidies,  I  would  give  the  right,  under  rigid  restrictions,  of  the  purchase 
of  modem  tonna^  to  every  man,  if  you  choose,  until  you  get  something  to  be  afraid 
of,  and  then  limit  the  amount.  I  would  give  American  citizens  the  right  to  pur- 
chase them  and  put  them  under  the  flag  and  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  Government 
under  certain  conditions.    I  quote  that  condition  because  it  would  take  too  long  to 
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build  up  our  marine  in  any  other  way.  You  can  not  construct  a  shipyard  plant  as 
you  can  put  up  a  lot  of  tents.  You  know  it  takes  years  to  get  the  proper  force  and 
machinery  together,  and  then  after  that  it  takes  the  first  year  and  a  half  or  2  years 
to  build  a  vessel  and  launch  it. 

Q.  Has  your  business  enabled  you  to  form  any  idea  of  the  supply  of  tonnage  for 
our  coastwise  trade  as  to  its  being  abundant  or  otherwise? — ^A.  The  coastwise  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  certain  interests  who  are  alive  to  the  demands  of  that  trade,  and 
I  think  they  have  been  verv  clever,  as  a  rule,  in  keeping  the  demand  supplied. 

Q.  AVell,  there  is  no  such  disparity  between  American  tonnage  for  our  coastwise 
trade  and  the  trade  itself  as  there  is  lietween  ocean-going  steamers? — A.  You  can  not 
compare  them  really,  because  the  first  is  suflBciently — you  might  say  amply — supplied, 
and  literally  there  is  not  anything  of  the  other. 

Q.  And  according  to  your  judgment  it  would  b«  years  now  before  we  could  even 
make  any  appreciable  start  in  the  wav  of  supplying  ocean  carrying  ships? — A.  Of  our 
own  construction.  That  is  indisputable,  I  consider  it.  I  hope  you  will  not  think  1 
am  too  positive. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  stop  on  that  300,000  tonnage  question  until  I  furnish  vou  a 
list.  I  will  fumisn  you  a  list  of  all  the  vessels  that  I  have  included  in  that  That  is 
the  simplest  wav  to  do  it,  and  then  allow  anyone  else  to  put  in  any  others  that  they 
mav  find  suitable  to  go  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Q.  In  your  experience  with  foreign  shipowners,  have  you  encountered  the  fact 
tliat  many  indiviaual  ships,  old  ships,  from  the  greater  shipowning  nations  could  be 
put  in  trade  to  make  money? — A.  We  have  had  a  rather  unique  experience  of  that 
character.  I  have  one  man  in  mind  there  that  we  bought  probably  10  vessels  for 
within  the  last  15  years.  He  generally  bought  old  American  or  old"  English  ships, 
and  has  put  them  under  the  Dutch  or  German  flag,  and  in  every  case  he  nas,  by  nis 
careful  management  and  economies  and  so  on,  paid  for  them  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  time.  I  do  not  think  at  tlie  present  that  he  is  in  debt  over  a  few  thousand 
pounds. 

Speaking  again  about  the  people  of  other  nations  buying  foreign  vessels  and  running 
them,  the  Norwegians  did  tnat  about  5  to  8  years  ago  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question.  We  have  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and 
the  details  of  them.  They  bought  British  tramps  of  2,500  to  3,500  tons  capacity. 
That  was  about  as  large  as  the  old  vessels  were.  They  took  them  and  made  money 
out  of  them;  and  those  same  men  have  taken  that  money  (we  do  not  sell  them  any 
second-class  vessels  now)  and  they  have  gone  right  into  England  and  bought  new 
steamers.  And  thissameset  of  men  from  whom  wehave  to-day  four  Norwegian  steam- 
ers chartered  are  the  same  men  that  formerly  bought  th  ose  second-hand  vessels.  Now 
they  go  and  build  new  vessels  and  launch  them  themselves  and  run  them.  They  are 
thepeople  that  are  making  this  20  to  25  per  cent  profit  on  their  vessels. 

Q.  These  new  vessels  are  built  out  of  the  old  vessels? — A.  Out  of  the  profits  of  the 
old  vessels  largely. 

Q.  Are  the  Norwegians  doing  that  now — continually  buying  ships? — A.  Their  great 
specialty  was  sailing  vessels  a  few  years  ago.  They  have  gone  out  of  that,  and  are 
selling  them  off  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  going  into  steam. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  1  would  like  to  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Neall  has  con- 
siderea  the  subject  of  a  revival  of  the  discriminating-duties  laws  which  prevailed  in 
the  early  history  of  our  Government? — A.  I  have  at  times  given  some  little  thought 
to  that  subject,  but  when  I  got  hold  of  a  piece  of  lead  pencil  and  figured  What  it 
amounted  to,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  very  ineflicient  and 
ineffective,  and  it  would  be  a  direct  bid  for  all  other  nations  to  in  some  way  discrimi- 
nate against  us;  and  I  can  not  see  how  it  would  be  any  difierent  from  a  case  of  lifting 
yourself  up  by  your  suspenders. 

Q.  How  could  they  discriminate  a^inst  us  any  better  than  they  did  before? — A. 
Will  you  state  your  proposition  definitely,  what  you  propose  in  the  discrimination? 
I  am  familiar  in  a  measure  with  those  laws,  but  it  I  could  get  something  specific  and 
definite  so  that  I  could  get  it  down  to  dollars  and  cents  per  vessel,  it  would  suit  me 
a  great  deal  better. 

Q.  Without  going  into  figiires,  the  substance  of  the  policy  is  that  goods  imported 
in  vessels  not  owned  in  this  country  will  pay  a  higher  duty  than  goods  imported 
in  vessels  of  American  ownership.  That  is  the  discriminatfng  duty  that  prevailed 
successfully  in  the  early  history  of  our  Government,  and  under  which  American 
shipping  took  precedence  of  all  the  shipping  in  the  world.  Now,  what  would 
you  say  to  a  revival,  a  gradual  revival  perhaps,  of  that  policy? — ^A.  I  do  not 
think  that  necessary.  1  would  not  like  to  admit  that  I  thought  that  a  discrimi- 
nating duty  had  necessarily  very  much  to  do  with  the  supremacy  of  our  former  ton- 
nage position.  I  think  it  was  much  more  Ix^caiise  we  built  a  better  and  a  tighter 
shiD,  a  faster  ship,  one  that  was  more  ably  manned  and  commanded,  and  that  we 
could  aiake  the  piissage  between  given  poiiits,  and  did  make  them,  in  a  materially 
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shorter  time  than  the  yeflsels  of  anv  other  natioDS,  and  when  we  got  to  our  port  of 
delivery  we  delivered  the  caiigo  in  better  shape.    I  think  that  was  the  reason. 

Now,  when  I  made  my  answer  a  few  moments  ago  in  reply  to  the  discriminating- 
duty  question  I  recalled  a  few  things,  taking  up  that  question  and  reducing  it  to  so 
many  cents  per  ton,  with  respect  to  a  number  of  principal  articles  of  our  mii)orts, 
which  might  be  said  to  be  the  rough  articles — sugar,  ore,  and  all  the  principal  articles. 
I  will  speak  of  that  for  a  moment.  Now,  the  duty  on  ore  is  about  45  cents  a  ton, 
and  on  sugar  was  a  cent  a  pound,  roughly.  May  I  ask  you  to  take  the  question  of  ore, 
which  next  to  sugar  is  probably  the  largest  single  article  of  import,  and  say  what 
discriminating  duty  you  would  put  on  ore  imported  by  American  vessels? 

Q.  I  am  not  testifying. — ^A.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  that  question  to  you  in  any  im- 
polite or  improper  way;  I  only  wanted  to  get  the  information.  I  will  then  in  one 
sense  answer  it.  I  thought  that  if,  for  instance,  you  take  the  duty  on  ore  as  45  cents, 
or  40  cents,  and  put  a  ^  per  cent  discriminating  duty  in  favor  of  ore  imported  in 
American  vessels,  that  would  be  10  cents  a  ton.  Ten  cents  a  ton  is  5  pence  a  ton. 
When  you  come  to  get  to  your  market  at  Elba,  or  Huelva,  or  Poti,  or  Rio,  you  find, 
for  instance,  3  vessek  in  port;  an  American  vessel  carrying  5,000  tons  is  alongside  a 
British  vessel  carrying  5,000  tons  and  alongside  a  Norwe^an  vessel  carrying  5,000 
tons.  A  man  wants  to  ship  5,000  tons  of  ore  to  Philadelphia.  He  goes  to  the  Amer- 
ican vessel  and  says,  **  What  do  you  charge?"  The  captain  says,  **  I  will  bring  that 
for  12s.  6d.  a  ton";  and  the  American  captain  says  to  him,  "Look  here;  you  remem- 
ber now  if  you  ship  by  my  vessel  you  get  a  discriminating  duty  of  25  per  cent." 
He  says,  **  I  know.  That  is  5d.  per  ton  off  this  12s.  6d."  He  goes  to  the  Norwegian 
or  the  British  vessel  and  says,  *' What  are  vou  going  to  charge  me  to  take  this  ore  to 
Philadelphia"?  The  captain  says,  "I  will  take  that  at  12s."  Now,  that  man  is 
goin^  to  follow  you  down  accordmg  to  any  discriminating  duty  that  you  get  on  that 
ore,  ]ust  as  long  as  you  go  down,  and  he  will  still  have  something  left  at  tne  end. 

Q.  You  think  he  will  reduce  again? — A.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  the  law  would  act 
mainly  in  so  many  ways  to  irritate  foreign  nations  to  make  discriminations  against  us 
in  other  ways,  of  port  charges,  or  light  dues,  or  harbor  dues,  or  something  of  that 
kind;  that  it  would  do  more  harm  to  the  enterprise  than  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  within  your  knowledge  that  shortly  after  the  discriminating 
duties  were  repealed  in  the  forties,  that  prevailed  from  1817  to  1846,  inclusive,  Ameri- 
can shipping  b^an  to  decline,  and  has  declined  almost  ever  since? — A.  I  will  answer 
you  frankly,  ana  say  that  I  have  very  little  knowledge  of  any  of  these  subjects  prior 
to  1861,  when  I  entered  business,  and  I  have  not  b^n  such  a  student  as  would  put 
me  in  a  position  to  answer  that  question.  I  am  not  evading  it;  I  would  answer  you 
frankly  if  I  had  the  information,  but  really  I  am  without  it 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  would  be  pleaised  to  have  anything  from  you  of  your  own 
that  you  have  to  submit  to  the  commission. — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
amiss  to  refer  to  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  transportation,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  pooling.  I  had  the  pleasure,  without  his  knowledge  probably,  of  meet- 
ing Senator  Mallory  here  in  1894,  at  the  time  the  Patterson  pooling  bill  was  up,  and 
there  were  some  committees  down  here  which  were  very  strongly  opposed  to  pooling, 
unless  it  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Now, 
I  do  not  wish  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of  pooling,  certainly  not  unless  under  proper 
restrictions  and  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  but  it  is  a 
very  difficult  question,  and  I  suppose  some  of  the  brightest  minds  have  given  a  good 
many  years  of  their  lives  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  transportation  complications  with- 
out approaching  the  subject  of  pooling,  which  I  believe  is  the  means  which  the 
transportation  companies  present  as  the  only  remedy  from  their  standpoint.  Now,  I 
spoke  a  little  while  ago  about  my  being  connected  with  some  committees  that  were 
protesting  against  discriminations  in  Philadelphia.  Those  discriminations,  to  be 
absolutely  frank,  were  probably  discriminations  to  remedy  which  required  the  per- 
petration of  discriminations  of  another  character.  In  other  words,  our  port  was 
suffering  grievously  in  the  early  nineties  from  a  diversion  of  traffic  to  New  York,  to 
Baltimore,  to  Newport  News,  and  so  on;  and  we  took  very  decided  grounds  in  advo- 
cating that  transportation  companies  should  not  be  permitted  to  do  that.  Now, 
probably  they  could  not  and  did  not  bring  about  a  different  state  of  affairs,  unless 
they  themselves  wera  in  some  way  parties  to  another  character  of  discriminations 
which  involved  the  meeting  of  the  differential  rates  to  other  ports.  In  other  words, 
if  a  lot  of  export  property  is  located  at  Chicago,  and  some  line  with  a  right  to  charge 
a  low  rate  oners  to  take  that  property  at  that  low  rate,  no  other  line  is  likely  to  get 
it  unless  they  take  it  at  about  the  same  rate.  Now,  that  can  not  probably  be  under 
the  present  condition  of  affairs;  that  can  not  be  done  unless  one  line  does  what  the 
other  does.  That  was  the  feature  in  regard  to  discrimination  that  I  wanted  to  refer 
to,  and  whether  pooling  is  the  way  out  or  not  I  do  not  know;  but  I  think  that  not 
only  the  merchant  but  the  railroad' officials  themselves  would  be  glad  if  any  better 
means  than  that  were  found  to  accomplish  substantially  the  same  result  and  enable 
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them  to  retain  what  woald  seem  to  be  their  fair,  reasonable  share  of  the  traffic  of 
each  port. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Does  not  Philadelphia  get  her  due  share  now  of  that 
Western  traffic? — ^A.  At  the  present  time  and  for  the  laat  year  or  more  I  think  she 
does  get  her  fair  reajsonable  share.    The  exports  last  year  showed  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  is  due  to? — A.  No.  I  can  only  imagine  that  it  is  by 
meeting  rates  that  are  made  by  other  ports.  I  am  confident  oi  that,  because  I  know 
Philadelphia  has  had  her  share. 

Q.  Have  you  lowered  your  port  chaises  at  all? — A.  No;  the  port  charges  are  as 
favorable,  as  economical,  in  Philadelphia  as  at  any  other  port,  and  that  was  the 
basis  we  made  in  our  discrimination  arguments;  that  we  could  take  a  ton  of  import 
traffic  or  export  traffic  and  handle  it  between  vessels  and  between  the  ocean  carrier 
and  the  inland  carrier,  either  way,  east  bound  or  west  bound,  as  economically  as  it 
could  be  done  elsewhere,  almost  more  economically  than  it  could  be  done  at  a  good 
many  other  ports;  and  therefore,  if  we  did  not  get  our  share  of  the  traffic,  there  was 
some  other  reason.  We  furnished  the  resistance,  so  that  the  traffic  followed  that 
line  which  offered  the  least  resistance. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  new  connections  made  whereby  Philadelphia  has  had 
another  route  west,  or  the  west  has  had  another  route  to  Philadelphia,  since  1894, 
the  time  to  which  you  refer? — A.  No.  We  have  had  practically  four  trunk  lines 
both  then  and  now. 

Q.  Now  this  condition  whereby  Philadelphia  has  her  due  proportion  of  that  traffic 

has  been  brought  about  by  some  cause A.   (Interrupting.)   Not  incident  to  the 

establishment  of  additional  lines. 

Q.  Some  cause  independentof  Philadelphia,  of  the  city  itself;  some  other  influence 
or  advantage  of  commerce? — A.  Well,  our  harbor  has  been  improved  and  our  chan- 
nel has  been  somewhat  deepened,  although  it  is  very  far  short  of  what  we  ought  to 
have  yet. 

Q.  What  have  you  in  your  channel? — ^A.  Well,  we  can  not  and  we  do  not  claim 
over  26  feet.  We  nave  to  anchor  going  up  or  down.  If  we  draw  over  22  feet  we  have 
to  anchor  at  some  time.  You  start  a  vessel  away  from  Philadelphia  and  she  can  not 
go  out  without  anchoring  if  she  draws  over  23  feet  6  inches,  in  an  ordinary  tide.  We 
have  several  shoals,  you  Know,  down  the  river. 

Q.  Well,  from  your  remarks  we  infer,  or  I  would  infer  at  least,  that  you  are  in 
favor  of  permitting  the  railroad  transportation  lines  of  this  country  to  make  pooling 
contracts  under  certain  conditions? — A.  Well,  I  have  never  had  any  different  views 
from  that.  That  was  the  position  we  took  of  the  Patterson  bill.  The  elimination 
of  four  words  changed  the  whole  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  What  proportion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  trade  is  carried  on 
by  American  steamers  and  American  sailors? — A.  Absolutely  every  ton  of  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  foreign  vessel  to  load  a  barrel  of  flour  and  deliver  it  at  New  Orleans 
or  Boston  or  any  other  American  port.    She  can  not  even  take  it  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  of  the  Pacific  coast? — ^A.  Yes.  You  can  not  load  a  ton  at  an 
American  port  on  a  foreign  vessel  and  deliver  it  at  another  American  port,  even  if 
you  round  the  horn  between  taking  it  aboard  and  delivering  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  In  other  words,  protection  is  applied  to  the  coastwise 
traffic  and  not  to  the  trans-Oceanic  traffic?— A.  Well,  protection  is  applied  to  the 
coastwise  traffic  certainly,  and  always  has  been;  but  assistance  is  not  applied  to 
the  trans-Oceanic. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Protection  is  applied  to  the  ocean  trade  so  far  as  the 
purchasing  and  owning  of  ships  is  concerned  now,  and  none  but  an  American  citizen 
can  own  an  American  ship,  and  none  but  an  American-built  ship  can  be  owned  by 
an  American  citizen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phililps.)  Bo  other  nations  have  these  same  regulations  and  laws  in 
regard  to  their  coastwise  trade;  England,  for  instance? — ^A.  I  think  not.  We  have 
never  had  enough  to  make  it  worth  while,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to 
prevent  our  American  ships  from  going  to  Liverpool  and  loading  a  cargo  of  coal  and 
takine  it  around  to  London. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  some  40  years  ago  they  had  that  restriction  as 
to  the  coastwise  trade. — A.  I  never  heard  of  any  such  restrictions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  While  foreign-built  ships  are  excluded  from  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States,  foreigners  are  not  excluded  from  manning  those  ships?— 
A.  Yes;  from  any  official  position  on  them,  captain,  mate,  and  so  on. 

Q.  And  sailors? — A.  There  are  not  many  questions  asked  about  the  sailors  any 
more'when  an  American  ship  comes  to  port.  You  do  not  suppose  when  an  Ameri- 
can ship  comes  in  she  gets  American  sailors.  Probably  the  American  sailors  will 
all  leave  the  American  ship  after  she  is  in  Liverpool  or  Antwerp  or  Hambuzg  24 
hours.    Then  she  gets  a  new  crew. 
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Q.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  more  foreigners  on  our  coastwise  ships  than  there  are 
Americans? — A.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  there  were  more  foreigners,  but  I  should 
think  probably  60  per  cent  were  foreigners  at  least. 

Q.  Fifty  per  cent? — A.  Yes.  You  could  pick  out  isolated  cases  where  you  would 
find  a  schooner  sailing  from  some  port  that  would  have  a  great  many  New  £nglanders 
on  board,  and  then  you  would  have  another  that  would  have  only  three  American 
citizens  in  the  crew.    The  officers  and  engineers  must  all  be  Americans. 

Q.  One  of  the  officers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union  has  sent  a  statement 
to  the  commission  stating  that  there  are  more  foreign  seamen  in  that  trade  than  there 
are  Americans. — ^A.  There  are  a  great  manv  Germans  and  Norw^ans  and  Danes  and 
Swedes  that  come  over  here  on  their  vessels;  and,  as  you  were  saying  some  time  ap), 
the  wages  bein^  so  much  higher,  they  leave  the  trans-Atlantic  ship  and  ship  coastwise 
on  some  Amencan  vessel. 

Q.  Is  it  because  there  are  better  conditions  on  those  vessels? — A.  Somewhat  better 
wages  and  better  grub. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  R.\tchford.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  nationality  of  those 
men  who  man  the  ships  on  the  Pacific  Ocean? — ^A.  I  do  not  suppose  they  are  mate- 
rially different  in  nationality  from  what  they  are  here. 

Q.  Are  there  not  large  numbers  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  crews  there  in  American 
vessels? — A.  American  vessels,  no.  You  very  rarely  see  Chinese  sailors  in  an  Ajmeri- 
can  vessel;  they  would  not  be  allowed.  The  vessel  that  brings  a  single  member  of 
its  crew,  or  even  a  steward,  into  port,  is  under  certain  restrictions.  One  of  our  Nor- 
wegian steamers  trading  here  regularly  for  some  6  or  8  months,  has  had  Chinese 
COOKS,  and  they  have  to  make  certain  provisions  every  time  that  vessel  comes  into 
port  to  see  that  the  custom-house  officials  are  sure  that  they  are  aboard  when  the 
vessel  goes  out  It  is  a  great  detriment  that  it  has  to  be  done.  The  vessel  is  subject 
here  to  all  sorts  of  unnecessary  inconveniences.  I  will  say,  as  a  matter  possibly  of 
information  that  a  number  of  British  steamers  within  the  last  2  or  3  years  nave  come 
here  with  complete  crews  of  Lascars.  They  are  secured  out  in  the  East  Indies  at  a 
good  deal  cheaper  rate  of  wages  than  the  British  seamen  get,  and  the  British  get 
somewhat  cheaper  than  the  American,  so  that  it  has  been  very  much  more  profitable 
for  those  owners;  but  not  as  profitable  as  it  might  appear  on  the  face  of  it,  because 
thev  have  to  take  more  of  them  to  get  the  same  result. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  I  would  mention,  and  that  is  to  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  volume  of  remunerative  business  or  money  which  we  are  kept  out  of  by  not  hav- 
ing a  marine.  Within  the  last  8  weeks  we  have  collected  for  British  and  foreign 
shipowners  over  $600,000  of  freight  money  on  cargoes  which  they  had  delivered. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloey.^  Philadelphia  and  New  York? — A.  Philadelphia  and' 
New  York,  yes;  we  have  collected  over  $600,000  in  the  last  8  weeks. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Neall  how  much  he  thinks  we 
pay  foreign  vessels  for  the  carriage  of  freight? — A.  I  thought  probably  you  would  ask 
that  question,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  and  see  if  I  could  check  some  figures  I  have 
seen  recently  issued. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  great  trouble  to  you  to  complete  such  a  notation  and  send  it  to 
us? — A.  No;  I  will  do  so.     (See  supplemental  statement,  p.  176.) 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  state  exactly  how  many  r^ralar  lines  of  Amer- 
ican steamships,  ocean  going,  sail  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States  at  the  present 
day? — A.  Do  you  mean  for  trans- Atlantic  and  trans-Pacific  ports  and  to  the  West 
Indies? 

Q-  Trans- Atlantic  or  trans-Pacific;  nothing  in  the  West  Indies  or  domestic  ports; 
across  the  Atlantic  and  across  the  Pacific.  What  regular  lines  are  solely  American 
lines? — A.  Not  a  single  one  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  I  should  very  much  doubt 
if  there  were  three  on  the  Pacific. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  those  on  the  Pacific? — A.  I  had  in  my  mind  the  Honolulu,  or  the 
Seattle  connections  of  the  Northern  Line.  I  can  not  tell  vou  exactly  what  they  are. 
That  is  another  question  I  would  rather  answer  specifically.  (See  supplemental 
statement,  p.  176.)  There  is  no  line  out  of  the  United  States  that  is  composed  eoieVy  of 
American  boats  which  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  American  Line  is  pretty  near  it,  with 
the  St.  Paul,  the  St.  Louis,  the  New  York,  and  Paris;  but  they  are  supplemented  with 
the  British  boats  and  the  Belgian  boats. 

Q.  They  have  American  vessels  with  American  registry  on  that  line;  those  four? 
A.  Those  4;  and  up  to  the  time  the  Government  took  them,  they  had  the  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Penngylvania,  and  lUinoia.  The  Government  bought  the  Illinois  and  has 
chartered  the  3  other  boats. 

Q.  That  really  is  the  only  pretense  to  an  American  line  on  the  Atlantic  or  on  the 
Pacific?— A.  That  is  absolutely  the  only  American-built  and  American-owned  trans- 
atlantic line  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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Q.  So  far  as  built  is  concerned,  they  are  not  even  all  American  built? — A.  No;  the 
New  York  and  Paris  are  not. 

(At  a  later  date  the  following  supplemental  statement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Neall 
as  a  part  of  his  testimony:) 

Philadelphia,  October  12^  1899. 
United  States  Industrial  Commission, 

WoihingUm,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  Statement  to  the  effect  thai  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  Slates  (gteam 
and  sail)  of  1,000  tons  gross  register  and  upward,  and  under  SO  years  old,  flying  the 
American  flag,  and  suitable  and  available  for  trans-AUantic  or  trans-Pacific  trade,  does  not 
exceed  a  total  of  S00,000  tons  gross  register. 

Complying  with  the  promise  which  I  made  at  the  hearing  before  your  commission 
on  6th  instant,  to  substantiate  with  details  the  assertion  then  made  by  me  as  above 
recited,  I  inclose  herewith  an  itemized  record,  which  I  believe  to  include  the  ri^, 
name,  gross  register,  place,  and  date  of  building,  and  i>ort  of  registry  of  every  Ameri- 
can steamer  and  sailing  vessel  comprised  in  the  foregoing  category. 

Surprising  as  the  figures  given  in  my  testimony  may  have  appeared,  they  are  indeed 
an  understatement  of  vital  facts  intimately  associated  with  tne  continued  prosperity 
of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  value  of  the  merchandise 
exported  by  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  during  the  last  calendar  year  (that 
is,  ending  December  31,  1898),  was  in  round  numbers  $1,200,000,000;  the  value  of 
our  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  during  the  same  period  was  roundly  stated  at 
$600,000,000,  making  the  sum  total  of  exports  and  imports  for  12  months  upward  of 
11,800,000,000,  an  aggregate  movement  oi  merchandise  of  the  value  of  $150,000,000 
per  month. 

The  aggregate  weight  of  the  exports  as  above  was  about  30,000,000  tons  (of  2,240 
pounds) ,  of  which — 

Tons. 

Com  contributed,  say 5,000,000 

Wheat 4,000,000 

Lumber,  timber,  staves,  etc 8,000,000 

Oils 3,000,000 

Ck»l 2,800,000 

Cotton 2,000.000 

Flour  and  meal 1,700,000 

Provisions,  beef,  pork,  lard,  etc 1,200,000 

,  Oil  and  cotton-seed  cake  and  meal 700,000 

Iron  and  steel  (pig  and  manufactured) ,  etc 700,000 

Fertiliaers 500,000 

The  imports  for  same  period  may  be  approximated  in  weight  as  7,500,000  toiw 
(of  2,240  pounds) ,  of  whicn  may  be  noted,  m  part — 

Tons. 

Sugar,  amounting  to ^— ...  1,600,000 

Coal 700,000 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc 600, 000 

Hemp,  jute,  sisal,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures  thereof 500, 000 

Iron  ore,  iron,  steel,  etc 400,000 

Coffee,  cocoa,  etc 400,000 

Cement 350,000 

Salt 150,000 

Rice 100,000 

Wool,  and  manufactures  of  wool,  etc 100,000 

Wines,  spirits,  etc 50,000 

In  other  words,  the  actual  export  and  import  ocean  traffic  out  of  and  into  the 
United  States  during  the  last  calendar  year  aggregated  a  total  of  over  37,000,000 
gross  tons,  dead  weight,  say  over  3,000,000  tons  per  month. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that,  according  to  Lloyd's  Register  of  British 
and  Foreign  Shipping — 

Tons. 

Total  steam  tonnage  (gross) , in  vessels  of  100  tons  or  over,  of  the  world  is 20,800,000 

Total  sail  tonnage  (net), in  vessels  of  100  tons  or  over,  of  the  world  is 6,800,000 

27.600,000 

Of  above  Great  Britain  owns,  say,  one-half 18,900,000 

Of  above  United  States  owns,  say,  one-eleventh a2, 400, 000 

Of  above  Germany  owns 2,400,000 

And  Norway  is  next  with 1,700,000 

a  Less  than  300,000  tons  of  the  United  States  total  suitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  tral&c. 
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The  statements  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  which  I  append  hereto,  embrace  all  the  United 
States  vesseLs  at  present  suitable  and  available  that  could  poasibly  participate  in  the 
movement  of  this  enormous  transoceanic  traffic,  which  traffic  actually,  not  theoretic- 
ally, now  exists,  and  must  be  carried  by  the  vessels  of  some  nation  or  nations,  and 
the  volume  of  which  should  naturally  increase  as  the  years  go  by.  The  statements 
show— 

Tona. 

140  steam8hip8»  with  aggregate  groBB  register  of 399,425 

S2  ships,  with  aggregate  gross  register  of 111,438 

14  barks,  with  aggregate  gross  raster  of 18,970 

88  schooners,  irith  aggregate  gross  register  of 115,101 

294  Total  gross  roister 044,829 

From  this  total  should  be  deducted,  as  not  intended,  and  in  reality  unsuitable  for  the  trans- 
oceanic trade,  having  been  constructed  especially  for  the  reqmrements  of  coastwise  or 
near  by  commerce— 
160  Tesseis  of  gross  register 348,644. 

Leaving  as  suitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  traffic  12S  vessels  of  gross  register 296, 185 

Of  which  are  steam,  47  vessels,  gross  register 149,040 

And  of  these  latter  28  steamers  with  gross  register 78,420 

were  built  abroad,  and  subsequently,  under  various  conditions,  granted  United  States  register. 

NoTK.— All  vessels  have  been  numbered  on  each  of  the  Schedules  A,  B,  G,  and  D,  and  the  deductions 
on  each  schedule  are  itemized  and  reasons  assigned  for  the  exclusions. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  the  Question  which  was  put  to  me  by  your  commit- 
tee, ''  What  laws,  if  any,  do  you  think  ought  to  be  enacted  on  the  part  of  Congress 
or  the  States  in  the  interest  of  ocean  transportation?''  may,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
answered  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  such  assistance  as  the  United  States  Government  may  see  fit  to 
extend  to  merchants,  shipowners,  or  shipbuilders  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  bounties, 
or  postal  considerations,  m  order  to  encourage  the  building  of  the  higher  class  of 
merchant  steamers,  suitable,  if  required,  to  be  used  by  the  United  States  Grovemment 
as  auxiliary  cruisers,  transports,  etc.,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  mail  service  with 
other  countries,  and  without  questioning  the  great  value  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
fleet  to  the  General  Government,  as  well  as  to  our  maritime  and  commercial  interests 
at  large,  let  us  with  the  greatest  possible  promptness  have  enabling  acts  passed  by  the 
next  Congress  granting  to  citizens  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  The  riffht  to  purchase  foreim  bottoms,  steam  and  sail,  and  |>ut  them  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  nag,  with  such  restrictive  conditions  as  will  amply 
protect  the  existing  coastwise  merchant  marine.  These  conditions  should  include  the 
prohibition  of  the  foreign-built  craft  from  ever  engaging  in  our  coastwise  trade  or  in 
trade  with  any  foreign  port  within,  say,  500  miles  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
proper,  as  existing  on  January  1,  1898;  and  these  foreign  vessels  so  acquired  should 
each  have  a  dead-weij^ht  capacity  of  not  less  than,  say,  5,000  tons,  if  steamers,  or, 
say,  2,500  tons,  if  sailing  vessels;  further,  they  should  not  be  over  5  years  old  at  time 
of  purchase. 

(d)  Should  this  project  for  any  reason  seem  not  to  be  practicable^  then  I  would 
suggest  the  consideration  by  Congress  of  legislation  permitting  our  citizens  to  pur- 
chase and  place  under  the  United  States  flag  the  same  kind  of  tonnage  as  mentioned 
above,  and  under  the  same  character  of  rigid  restrictions  as  to  employment,  but  with  the 
additional  provisos  that  such  purchases  of  foreign-built  tonnage  must,  as  an  experi- 
ment, not  exceed  a  total  of,  say,  500,000  tons  net  register,  and  that  on  them  must  be 
paid,  as  duty  to  the  United  States  Government,  the  sum  of  $5  per  net  registered  ton, 
say  $1  per  ton  on  date  of  admission  to  American  r^istry  and  $1  per  ton  annually 
thereafter  until  the  entire  $5  per  ton  shall  have  been  paid. 

What  seems  to  be  espedally  needed,  if  American-owned  vessels  are  to  participate 
to  any  appreciable  degree  in  transporting  between  our  shores  and  those  of  foreign 
countries  the  great  commerce  that  is  continually  passing  across  both  the  oceans  that 
wash  our  coasts,  is  that  our  merchants  should  have  the  facility  of  flying  our  flaf^,  not 
alone  on  high-class  passenger  and  mail  steamers,  but  also  on  the  plain,  economically 
constructed,  unpretentious  freighters  which  are  called  "tramps;"  for  it  is  this  latter 
class  of  vessel,  that  travels  witii  an  average  speed  of  8  to  10  knots  per  hour,  that 
transports  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  world  s  ocean  commerce.  Some  such  legis- 
lation as  has  been  indicated  in  general  terms  above  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a 
practical  step  toward  the  attainment  of  that  end,  at  absolutely  no  cost  to  our  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  material  profit  of  American  citizens. 

Neither  would  there  be  injustice  wrought  thereby  to  American  shipyards,  from 
which  there  is  not  to-day  afloat  a  single  ocean  '*  tramp,"  and  which  shipyards,  in  all 
probability,  could  not  within  2  years  from  this  date  build  and  place  in  conunission  a 

a55A ^12 
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Q.  So  far  as  built  is  concerned,  they  are  not  evp 
New  York  and  Paris  are  not. 

(At  a  later  date  the  following  8iipr>^ 
as  a  part  of  his  testimony:) 


^.^>^  ^y,.  ^wh;  and  in  this 


United  Statbb 

(tENTLEMEK 

and  mil)    of 
American  Jl* 
exceed  a  tof 

Compl* 
on  6th  J 
recited 

name  » 

canf 

8 
an 
o^ 
f 


•^   '^    .^^'C^'J^^the  desirability-I 

•  *  '*    ,»'  "J^'-^^^/z/f^^eaggf^^^^  above,  that  for 

..  *^/^^^'^^2ili^'^/iite»an<l  shipowners,  purely 

"•  /^•Ji'^'iiJ^/Sraid,  and  without  a  home 

,r>!f\''^^,-f'r*;^!f  /oreign-built  freight  steamers 


-V  I/ '   ^i^  "'  i<<//or  them  in  foreign  shipyards) 

.     ,'.  f ''.  '  •'->.-•'.  ^-r^'^^^theTn  in  the  transportation  of  mer- 

.  ^     V*"^C''  -^'  ~'"'iV?'''*IlSt»nt  time,  for  instance,  there  are  no 

••''•„'      ■.'   \..,   7*.i/ '^*i'^  tons  gross  register  each,  flying  the 

•  ..•       ^  •  ^*  .*».'^'^'-*rr   Theae  are  mostly  under  time  charter, 

'"     ..  •     -.  •'V"^''*"*/' tj/tlie  United  States,  making  a  fleet  whose 

•^;' .    \!r.i*'^'^%  materially  g^reater  than  that  of  the  entire 

.'    '.    '^   "'    '^".^^  ^H'^l^i  8tat€8  flag,  suitable  and  available  for  trans- 

.  •     ^**    *-  •'•'.'.ViV.  rt  sfeamers  are  less  than  5  years  old,  with  the 

*    '        .V  ;  ,:  -,  "^*X.»r«^t,  10  in  1891,  3  in  1892,  4  m  1893,  and  4  in  1894. 

\  •*'...   "  S    Jv/«*''"^'!i£n  owners,  as  a  rule,  from  15  to  25  per  cent  per 

r     ~ . .   . '  • .  ■  "^"^.jr  >'**'^*?nbeflide8  the  profit  which  they  may  yield  to  the 

.•"...    ■/-  ;••'   iii*-**^}^^  or  time  charterers.    The  equivalent  of  this  fleet, 

/  1'  -';'\  "  f  'l,iN>^''''*i5pSeB  register,  could  be  built  to-day  in  foreign  shipyards 

'7'  •'•'^*[fS'i!**M**"^Stto  the  present  owners  was  materially  less  than  this. 

-  '  \^^'^\ni  '"'^ .    rtf  modem  foreign-built  ocean  freight    steamers  were 

, .  ,►  ^  .  v*^'      er^ip  *^        -  ^-11—-  -x 1 J * 1_„  __  J 


^n^' 
,i=«' 


Frank  L.  Neall. 


,^^j,  I  believe  it  would  prove  a  safe,  pjopular,  and  remu- 
iiivestment  for  funds  of  American  citiasens,  and  would 
.•iv>  fJfSi'^/j'hliVhout  the  United  States. 

'  lering  the  relations  of  the  terms  net  register  tonnage,  gross  regis- 

•  --1"  ^^S^eftd-weight  capacity,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  modem  tramp 

*^*'^%^'  *'' rmbly  accurate  practical  rale  is  that  50  per  cent  added  to  the  tons  net 

t^  '**?r,  *  re^ji,/ approximate  tons  gross  register,  and  50  per  cent  added  to  the 

^"^r'^i^^  ^'Jter  yf^^^  ^^^  ^^^  approximate  tons  of  dead-weignt  capacity. 


/  aU  inerchani  steamships  of  1,000  Urns  gross  register  or  over,  under  2i 
J^'-^^%e  hailing  fi^o^  AUantic,  Pacific,  and  Uulf  ports  of  the  United  States. 


S^  years  of 


STEAMERS. 


No. 


1  1 
•  2 

:f 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 

12 

«18 

*H 
15 

16 
17 

18 

19 

'20 

21 

22 
23 


Nanie. 


Admiral  Dewey  .. 
Admiml  Farragut 
Admiral  Sampson 
Admiral  Schley  . . 

Advance  

Alabama 


Alameda  . . 

Alamo 

Alfonquin 
Alleghany. 


Allianca... 
Arkadia.. 
Atlanta. . . , 

Atlas 

Berkshire. 


Caracas. 
Carib . . . 


Catania 

Charles  F.  Mayer. 

Charlotte 

Chatham 


Chattahoochee .. 
Cherokee 


Owners. 


American  Mall  S.  S,  Co 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Panama  R.  R.  Co 

Baltimore  8.  P.  Co 


Oceanic  S.  S.  Co 

C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co 

W.P.Clyde  «fcCo 

Merchants  &  Miners*  T. 

Co. 

Panama  R.  R.  Co 

Miller,  Bull  &  Knowlton 

Sound  and  bay  boat 

Standard  Oil  Co 

Merchants  &  Miners'  T. 

Co. 

RedD  Line 

W.P.Clyde  &  Co 


H.S.Tweedie 

Consolidated  C.Co 

Sound  and  bay  boat ... 
Merchants  &  Miners' T. 
Co. 

Ocean  8.  S.  Co 

W.  P.  Clyde  «&  Co 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


2,104 
2,1(M 
2,104 
2,1W 
2,604 
l,9;i8 

3,158 
2,W2 
2,832 
2,014 

2,* 

2,288 

2,094 

1,942 

2,014 

2,584 
2,087 

2,635 
1,218 
1,746 
2,728 

2,676 
2,566 


Built. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

....do... 

....do 

....do 

Che8ter,Pa 

Sparrows  Point, 

Md. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
do 


Chester,  Pa 

St^ck  ton,  England 
Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . 


do 

Port  Glasgow, 

Scotland. 
Glasgow,  Scotland 
Wilmington,  Del 
Phildelphia.Pa.. 
do 


Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Year. 


1808 
1896 
1898 


1888 
1890 
1881 


1895 
1896 
1898 
1891 

1889 
1882 

1881 
1884 
1889 
1885 

1882 


Home  port 


Perth  Amboy.N.  J. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

San  Frandaco. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York. 

Do. 
Alexandria,  Va. 
New  York. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Wilmington,  Del. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Do. 
Do. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
New  York. 
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STEAMERS— Continued. 


N»*m*'- 


China 

City  of  Augusta  . . 
City  of  Birming- 
ham. 
City  of  Columbia, 
City  of  Kingston.. 

City  of  Lowell.... 

Cityof  Puebla.... 
City  of  Seattle.... 
City  of  Topeka  . . . 
City  of  Worcester. 


Columbia. . . . 
Columbia.... 

Comal 

Comanche... 

Concho 

Conemaugh  . 


Corona 

Costa  Rica... 
Cottage  City. 

Curacao 

Dorchester  . . 


El  Dorado. 

El  Mar 

El  Monte . . 
Bl  Norte... 
EIPmo.... 

El  Bud 

Essex 


Evelyn , . . 

Excelsior . 
Finance . . 
Florida . . . 


Georgia — 
Gloucester. 


Guytfndotte 

Havana 

H.  F.  Dimock  . . . . 
H.M.Whitney... 

Hartford 

Herman  Winter . 
Horatio  Hall  . . . . 
Howard 


Hamilton  ... 

Indian 

Iroquois 

Jamestown . . 

JefTerson 

John  Englis . 
Juniata 


Kansas  City  . 
Kershaw 


La  Grande  Duch- 

Lampasas 

Leelanaw 


Leona 

Mae 

Maine 

Mariposa... 
Matanzas... 
Matteawan. 

Mexico 


r>wjiert 


Pacific  M.  S.  S.  Co  . 

Ocean  S.S.Co 

....do 


.do  , 


Puget  Sound  &  Alaska 
8.  S.  Co. 
Sound  and  bay  boat . . . . 

Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co ... . 

Sound  and  bay  boat 

do 

....do 


Oregon  R.  &  N.  Co 

N.  American  M.  S.  S.  Co  . 

C.  H.  Mallory  A  Co 

W.P.Clyde&Co 

C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co 

Empire  Transportation 

Co. 
Pacific  Coast  S.S. Co  ... 

Pacific  M. S.S.Co 

Sound  and  bay  boat 

Pacific  coaster 

Merchants  &  Miners'  T. 

Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Merchants  &  Miners'  T. 

Co. 
Miller,Bull  &  Knowlton. 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R . . 

Panama  R.  R.  Co 

Plant  Line 


Baltimore  S.  P.  Co 

Merchants  &  Miners'  T. 

Co. 
Old  Dominion  Line 


N.Y.&  Cuba  Mail  S.8.C0. 
Metropolitan  S.  S.  Co  . . . . 

Sound  propeller 

Metropolitan  S.  S.  Co . . . 

Souna  and  bay  boat 

Merchants'  &  Miners'  T. 

Co. 
Old  Dominion  8.  8.  Co. . 

Boston  Line 

W.  P.  Clyde  i&  Co 

Old  Dominion  8.  8.  Co. . 

....do 

Sound  steamer 

Merchants'  &  Miners'  T. 

Co. 
New  Eng.&  Sav'h  S.S.Co, 
Merchants'  &  Miners'  T. 

Co. 
Plant  Line 


C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co. . 
Saginaw  S.  8.  Co.... 


C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co 

Miller, Bull  &  Knowlton. 

Sound  steamer , 

Oceanic  S.  S.  Co 

James  E.  Ward  &  Co ... . 
Pacific  tramp , 


James  B.  Ward  <&  Co. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 

5,oeo 

2,869 
3.066 

1,869 
1,117 

2,975 

2,628 
1,411 
1,057 
2,489 

2,721 
2,976 
2.984 
3,202 
3,724 
2,328 

1,492 
1.' — 
1,885 
1,503 
2,537 

3,581 
3,631 
3,531 
4,604 
3,531 
4,572 
2,530 

1,963 

3,263 
2,603 
1,786 

1,749 
2,541 

2,350 

5,667 
2,625 
2,706 
1,337 
2,625 
3,167 
2,551 

8,127 
1,576 
2,943 
2,r" 
3,127 
3,094 
2,551 

3,679 
2,600 

5,017 

2,942 
1,923 

8,828 
2,201 
2,395 
3,168 
8,094 
8,801 

5,667 


Built 


Govan,  Scotland. 

Chester,  Pa 

....do 


Greenpoint,  N.  Y 
Wilmington,  Del 

Bath,Me 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

....do..r 

Chester,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del  . 


Chester,  Pa 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Chester,Pa 

Sunderland,  Eng- 

Und. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chester.pa 

Bath,Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 
Wilmington,  Del . 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

....do..: 

....do 

Newport  News,  Va. 
PhiladelDhia,Pa. 
Newport  we ws,  Va. 


Southampton, 

England. 
Wilmington,  Del.. 

Chester.Pa 

Port   Glasgow, 

Scotland. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Sparrows    Point, 

Md. 
Chester,Pa 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 

Chester,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del . 


Chester,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 
Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Chester,  Ta 

....do 

do 

Wilmington,  Del . 


Chester,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Newport  News,  Va 


Chester,  Pa 

Newcastle,  Eng- 
land. 

Chester,  Pa 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Belfast,  Ireland  . . 

8.  Shields,  Eng- 
land. 

Philadelphia,  Pa). 


Y«ar. 


1889 
1880 


1880 
1884 

1894 

1881 
1890 
1884 
1881 

1880 
1883 
1885 
1895 
1891 
1882 

1888 
1891 
1890 
1895 


1884 
1889 
1886 
1899 
1884 
1899 
1890 


1882 
1882 
1887 

1887 
1893 

1882 


1884 
1890 
1892 
1887 
1898 
1896 

1899 
1890 


1896 
1897 


1896 
1888 


1889 
1899 
1891 
1883 
1883 
1893 

1899 


Bume  port- 


New  York. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Port  Tow  nsend, 

Wash. 
New    London, 

Conn. 
New  York. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  York. 
New    London, 

Conn. 

Portland^reg. 

Tacoma.  Wash. 

New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Portland,  Oreg. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Philadelphia. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  York. 

New  Haven.Conn. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Do. 

New  York. 

Do. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Portland.  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
Portland,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  Haven,Conn. 

New  York. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Providence.  R.  I. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
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Ho- 


Kune. 


87 
88 

89 

90 
91 
92 
98 

91 

95 
96 

97 
98 

99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

105 
106 

107 
106 
109 
110 
111 
112 
118 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 

129 
ISO 
181 
1S2 
188 

184 
185 
186 
137 

188 
189 
140 


MUmi. 


do 

Middletown . 
Mlneola 


Mohawk.... 

Mohegan... 
Monmouth . 
Nacoochee  . 
Nantucket. . 


Navahoe  

New  Hampshire. 
New  York 


NcMrport 

Newiwrt  News 


Nueces  .. 
Olivette  . 
Olympla. 
Oneida . . 
Orizaba.. 
Paris 


Parthian  .. 
Pensacola  . 


Peru 

Philadelphia.. 

Pomona 

Ponce  

Princess  Anne. 

Queen 

Richard  Peck  . 

Roanoke  

St  Croix 

St  Louis 

St.  Paul 

....do 

San  Bias 

San  Jose 

San  Juan 

San  Marcos 

Santa  Rosa 

Saginaw  

Seguranca 

Seminole 

Seneca 

Spartan 


Specialist 

S.  T.  Morgan  . 
Tallahassee... 

Umatilla 

Unionist 


Valencia 

Vigilancia... 
Walla  Walla. 
Washtenaw.. 


Willamette . 
Winifred... 
Yucatan 


OwueTL 


Gtom 
ton-  Buflt. 


Year, 


Pacific  coast. 


CkMtfter 

Sound  and  bay  boat 

Pacific  Improvement  Ck) . 

Sound  steamer 


Sound  and  bay  steamer, 

do 

Ocean  S.S.  Co 

Merchant  and  Miners' 

T.  Co. 
W.P.Clyde&Co 


Sound  and  bay  steamer. 
American  Line 


PaclficM.  S.  S.  Co 

Sound  and  bay  steamer. 


C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co 

Plant  Line 

N.  American  M.  S.  S.  Co. 

W.  P.  Clyde&Co 

Ward  Line 

American  Line 


Boston  Line 

L.&N.R.R.CO. 


Pacific  Mall  S.  S.  Co 

RedDLine 

Pacific  coaster , 

N.Y.&FtoRicoS.S.Co. 
Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co.. 

Pacific  Coast  Co 

Sound  or  bay  boat 

Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Co. . . 

do 

American  Line 

do 

Alaska  Commercial  Co. . 

Pacific  M.8.8.CO 

do 

do 

C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co 

Pacific  Coast  8.  S.  Co ... . 

W.P.Clyde  «&  Co 

Ward  Line 

W.P.Clyde&Co 

Ward  line 

Boston  &  Phlla.  8. 8.  Co. . 


Mobile 

Va.  A  Carol.  Chemical  Co 

Ocean  8. 8.  Co 

Oregon  R.  &  Nav.  Co 

Mobile 


Pacific  Whaling  Co  .. 

Ward  Line 

Oregon  R.  &  Nav.  Co . 
Saginaw  S.  8.  Co 


Pacific  Coast  Co 

MiUer.Bull  &  Knowlton. 
Ward  Line 


3,019 

1,741 
1,554 
2,438 

2,788 

2,783 
1,440 
2,680 

2,r 

1,637 

2,895 
10,674 

2,735 
1,535 

3,867 
1,611 
2,837 
1,322 
3,496 
10,  i — 

1,683 
1,606 

3,628 
2,520 
1,264 
3,503 
3,078 
2,728 
2,906 
2,354 
1,993 
11,629 
11,629 
2,144 
2,075 
2,080 
2,076 
2,839 
2,416 

i,r 

4,< 
2,556 
2,729 
1,595 

2,801 
1,836 
2,677 
8.069 
2,157 

1,598 
4,115 
3,069 
2,896 

2,562 
2,456 
8,525 


Sunderland,  Eng- 
land. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 

Sunderland,  Eng- 
land. 

Che8ter,Pa 


do 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Chester,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Hamburg,   Ger- 
many. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Clydebank,  Scot- 
Land. 

Chester,  Pa 

Newport  News, 
Va. 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Gla(»ow,  Scotland 

Leith,  Scotland... 

Che8ter,Pa 

Clvdebank,  Scot- 
land. 

Wilmington,  Del . 

West  Hartlepool, 
England. 

San  Francisco,Cal. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

San  Francisco.Cal. 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Chester,  Pa 

Bath,  Me 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

do 

San  Francisco,Cal. 

Che6ter,Pa 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Barrow,  England . 

Chester,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa  . 

Chester,  Fa 

Wilmington,  Del., 
land. 

Sunderland,  Eng- 

Wilmington,Del.. 

Chester.Pa 

....do 

Sunderland.  Eng- 
land. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Chester,  Pa 

do 

West  Hartlepool, 
England. 

Chester.Pa 

Bath.Me 

Chester,  Pa 


1891 

1807 
1896 
1887 

1896 

1896 
1888 
1882 


1880 
1892 


1880 
1895 


1887 
1887 


1885 
1889 
1889 


1887 
1888 


1885 


1897 
1882 
1892 
1882 
1895 
1895 
1896 
1898 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1881 
1884 
1883 
1890 
1886 
1884 


1882 
1881 
1888 

1882 
1890 
1881 
1887 

1881 
1898 
1890 


HomeporL 


New  York. 

Do. 
Philadelphia. 
San  Francinco. 

New    London, 
Conn. 
Do. 
New  York. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York. 

Do. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

New  York. 
New  Haven,Conn. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

New  York. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
New  Haven,Conn. 
New  York. 
Eastport,  Me. 
New  York. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mobile,  Ala. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
New  York, 
obile,  Ala. 

San  Francisco. 
New  York. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Total  gross  register  tonnage,  399,425. 
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DetaUed  analyas  of  deductions  of  steamers  unsuUabU  or  unarailahU  for  trans-AUanHc  or 

trans- Pacific  trade. 

Tons. 
1,2, 3, 4,  under  10  years' mail  subsidy  vrith  United  States  Govemment  between  United  States 
and  t¥e8t  Indies 8,416 

-tA    «v»tW^lt   .^^-♦,-4-^—^351^^  J    g^ 

1            ■                     ,       '4.71,  §0p«7. 89, eo. 91,  S6,<«, lis, sound  and  bay  Bleamers 39,046 

5. 1 1 ,  'jJ,  t^oiiiii u  i>c  si^iiEiiv  ra  ol  Binftiim  Rnil rnml  Co 8, 192 

fi,5u5,  bay  boat<i  be]oriK:irif?  to  BaltUnioriL'  h^teiiUinhlpCo 3,687 

%,m,  m.  76, 7S.  m,  m,  cfiast  wis«  fiaiimiT^  Ma]  lory  Line,  New  York,  Galveston 22, 076 

% 23, 37,es,  12fi, coastwise  fiteamtra  W.  P.  C\\M  &  Co 14, 069 

10pl5,2U4l,61,57t«5,72,74T93p<^ohstw]?io  stoamerH  of  Merchants  and  Miners'  TransporUtion  Co.  24,665 

22. 25, 2B,  27, 92, 131 ,  Ocean  Steamsh i p  Co  ,  N fw  York,  Boston,  and  Savannah 15, 837 

4.>.  46, 47, 48, 49.  SO.  5,1,  Sou  th  om  Pao  i  ri  c  Co.  const  ^v^ise  steamers.  New  York,  New  Orleans 26, 563 

ftS ,  GG,  m,  70, 1 11 H 1 H ,  1 1  &,  O  i  d  I>oui  i  II  i  (J  n  Btca  m^  I]  i  p  Co.  coastwise,  New  York,  Chesapeake,  etc ....  18, 927 

67,  lti&,  12!},  Boston  and  Philadelphia  cfwustwi^e  yteamera 4,854 

»,  ft4,10Sj25,127jy5,  HO.  Ward  Lido,  Ntw  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co 29,232 

ft),  ei,  63.  Mi^tropol  itan  Steamship  Co  .  (Xiftst wine  steamers,  New  York  to  Boston 7, 956 

19, ConsoUrlated  Coal  Co..  coastwise  coal  Bteamtr 1,218 

75,100,  Plant  Line  coa^t  e*eaaierK.  Florida  lo  Cuba,  Boston,  Halifax 6,628 

78,  ooutwfM  BteaiDtsr,  Boston  to  Savannah..... 8,679 

41,107. 119,120, 121,  Paeifie  Man  Steamship  Co.  is(  coastwise  fleet 11,542 

ISO,  VSr^la  and  Carolina  Chi?mical  Co.,  coastwise  steamer 1,836 

Total  deductions 250, 885 

Leaving  as  suitable  and  available  steam  tonnage  for  t  ran»-Oceanie  trade 149, 040 


B. — IaA  of  all  mercJiant  sailing  vessels  of  1,000  tons  gross  register  or  oveVy  and  under  eo 
years  of  age,  hcnlingfrom  Atlantic,  Pacific,  or  Gulf  parts  of  the  Vaited  States. 


SHIPS. 


No, 


Name. 


A.G.Ropes 

A.J.FuDer 

AbnerCobum 

Aryan 

Arthur  Sewall 

Banmlore 

Benjamin  F.  Packard  . . 

Berlin 

Charles  E.  Moody 

Charmer 

Clarence  8.  Bement 

Commodore  T.  H.  Allen 

Cyrus  Wakefield 

Dlrigo 

E.B.  Sutton 

Edward  Sewell 

Emily  Reed 

Emily  F.  Whitney 

Enskine  M.  Phelps 

George  Curtis 

Governor  Robie 

Henry  Failing 

Henry  Villard 

Heniy  B.  Hyde 

I.  F.  Chapman 

Iroquois 

James  Drummond 

John  Currier 

John  McDonald 

Joseph  B.  Thomas 

Kenilworth 

Kennebec  

Luzon 

Marion  Chllcott 

Mary  L.  Gushing 

May  Flint 

R.D.  Rice 

Reuce 

Roanoke  

6.  D.  Carleton 

8.  P.  Hitchcock 

St.  Frances 

Sam  Skolfleld,  2d 

Servla 

Shenandoah 


Qwm 
ton- 
nag*. 


2,460 
1.848 
1,972 
2,123 
3,209 
1,743 
2,156 
1,634 
2,003 
1,885 
1.998 
2,390 
2,118 
3,004 
1,826 
3,539' 
1,564 
1,317 
2,998 
1,837 
1,712 
1,976 
1,552 
2,583 
2,145 
2,120 
1,556 
1,945 
2,281 
1,938 
2,293 
2,126 
1,390 
1,737 
1,658 
3,577 
2,263 
1,924 
8,539 
1,882 
2,305 
1,898 
1,603 
1,8C6 
3,406 


Bnflt. 


Bath, Me 

do 

do 

Phippsburg,  Me 

Bath,Me 

Stockton,  England 

Bath,  Me 

Phippsburg, Me  ... 

Bath,Me 

do 

Philadelphia,  Pa  .. 

Richmond,  Me 

Thomaston,Me 

Bath,Me 

do 

do 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Bath.Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Bath,Me 

do 

do 

.....do 

.....do 

...do. 


Phipneb 
NewDur 


iburg,  Me 

Newburyport,  Mass 

Bath.Me 

Thomaston,  Me 

Port  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Bath,  Me 

Boston,  Mass 

Glasffow,  Scotland 

NewDuryport.  Mass 

Dumbarton,  Scotland  . . 

Thomaston.  Me 

Kennebunk,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Rockport,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

....do 

Brunswick,  Me 

Bath.Me 

.....do 


Year. 


1884 
1881 
1882 
1893 
1899 
1886 
1883 
1882 
1882 
1881 
1884 
18^ 
1882 
1894 
1881 
1899 
•880 
1880 
1898 
1884 
1883 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1882 
1881 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1881 
1887 
1883 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1880 
1883 
1881 
1892 
1890 
1883 
1882 
1884 
1883 
1890 


Home  port. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 
Bath.Me. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Bath,  Me. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Bath.Me. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Bath.Me. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Bath.Me. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bath.  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bath,  Me. 
Portland,  Oreg. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bath.  Me. 

Do. 
Boston.  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
PortTownsend,  Wash. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bath.  Me. 

Do. 
Rockport,  Me. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 
Portland.  Me. 
Bath.  Me. 

Do. 
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HEARING8   BEFORE   THE   INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION. 


B.  — Lift  of  all  merchant  sailing  vessels  of  1,000  tons  gross  reaisler  or  over,  and  under  20  years 
of  age,  hailing  from  AUUmtic,  Pacific^  or  OtUf  ports  of  the  United  Stales — Continued. 


SHI  PS— ConUnued. 


No. 

Name. 

Gross 
ton- 
na^. 

Bnilt 

Year. 

Home  port 

46 

Snttquetianna 

2,744 
1,738 
2,025 
2,130 
2,202 
1,978 
1,717 

Bath,  Me 

1891 
1881 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1883 
1881 

Bath,  Me. 

47 

Tacoma 

do 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

48 

Tlllle  R  Starbuck 

Chester,  Pa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

49 

W.  F.  Babcock 

Bath,  Me 

Bath,  Me. 

N) 

William  H  Macy 

Rockport,  Me 

Rockport,  Me. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

M 

William  H.  Smitn 

Bath,  Me 

ft? 

William  J.  Rotch 

do 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Total 

111.433 

Note.— The  foregoing  52  ships,  aggregating  111,483  tons  gross  register,  are  assumed  to  be  all  suitable 
for  trans-Oceanic  trade. 

C— BARKS. 


1 

Abby  Palmer 

1,948 
1,285 
1,448 
1,258 
1,079 
1,141 
1,192 
1,028 
1,469 
1,673 
1,578 
1,263 
1,080 
1,483 

Newburyport,  Mass. ........ 

1893 
1884 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1893 
1892 
1889 
1892 
1892 
1883 
1890 
1880 
1883 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

? 

Adam  W.  Spies 

New  York  N.  Y 

8 

AdolphObfig 

Camden'  ^e. '. 

Do. 

4 

Benjamin  F.  Hunt,  jr 

Francis  S.  Hampshire 

Holliswood 

Npwbiiryport,  Mass. ........ 

5 

Richmond,  Me 

New  York,  N.Y. 
Do. 

6 

Boston,  Mass 

7 

James  W.  Elwell  a 

Bath,Me 

Bath,  Me. 

8 

Matanzas 

do 

New  York, N.Y. 

9 

Olympic.          

do 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

10 

Pactoius 

do 

Do. 

11 

St.  James .              

do 

New  York, N.Y. 

1? 

St.  Katherine 

do 

Do. 

13 

Saranac           

Kennebunk,  Me 

Do. 

14 

WUna 

Freeport,Me 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Total 

18,870 

a  Barken  tine. 

Note.— The  foregoing  14  barks,  aggregating  18,870  tons  gross  register,  are  assumed  to  be  all  suitable 
for  trans-Oceanic  trade. 


D.— SCHOONERS. 


Ka 


Naiut^ 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Built. 


Year. 


Home  port 


Alice  E.  Clark 

Alice  M.  Colbum 

Alicia  B.  Crosby 

Alma  E.  A.  Holmes 

AnnaMurray 

Augustus  Hunt 

Augustus  Welt 

Bayard  Barnes  . . , 

Benjamin  A.  Van  Brunt 

Benjamin  F.  Poole , 

Blanche  H.  King 

C.8.Glidden 

Cassie  F.  Bronson , 

Charles  Davenport 

Charles  A.  Campbell 

Charles  L.  Davenport. . . . 

Charles  P.  Notman 

Clara  A.  Donnell 

D.H.Rivers 

David  P.Davis 

Eagle  Wing , 

Edith  Olcott.. 

Edward  E.Briry 

Edward  J.  Berwind 

Edwin  R.  Hunt 

Eva  B.  Douglass 

Fanny  C.Bowen 


1,621 
1,603 
1,113 
1,208 
1,534 
1,200 
1,221 
1,005 
1,191 
1,156 
1,156 
1,245 
1,124 
1,297 
1,576 
1,032 
1,518 
1,177 
1,072 
1,231 
1,282 
1,194 
1,613 
1,141 
1,132 
1,093 
1,007 


Bath,  Me 

do 

do 

Camden,  Me 

do 

Bath,  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

New  London,  Conn. 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do 

Thomaston,  Mc 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Kennebuukport,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do 

Camden,N.J 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do 


1896 


1899 
1882 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1886 
1888 
1898 
1886 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1894 
1889 
1890 
1893 
1891 
1890 
1896 
1894 
1892 
1886 
1891 


Portland,  Me. 
Bath,  Me. 
Portland.  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Bath,  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Providence,  R.L 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
New  York, N.Y. 
Bath.Me. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Bath,  Me. 

Do. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Bath.Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Bath,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fall  River,  " 
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LiM  of  aU  merchant  nailing  vessels  of  1^000  tons  gross  register  or  over^  and  under  20  years  of 
age,  hailing  from  AUanlic,  Pacifir,  or  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  Stales — Continued. 


D.— SCHOON  E  RS— Con  «  n  lied . 


No. 


Name. 


Gross 
ton- 
nage. 


Built, 


Year. 


Home  port. 


Frances  M 

Frank  A.  Palmer 

George  Bailey 

George  A.  McFadden 

General  E.  8.  Greeley 

George  E.  Walcott 

George  M.  Grant 

George  P.  Davenport 

Gov.  Ames 

Gracie  D.  Buchanan 

Battle  P.  Simpson 

Henry  J.  Smith 

Henry  O.  Barrett 

Henry  8.  Little 

Henry  W.  Cramp 

Horace  W.  Macomber 

Inca 

Independent 

J.  Holmes  Birdsall 

James  W.Fitch 

John  Twohy 

John  B.  Manning 

John  B.  Prescott 

John  F.  Randall 

Katherine  D.  Perry 

Lewis  H.  Goward 

Lizzie  H.  Brayton 

Lucinda  Sutton 

Lucy  H.  Russell 

LydiaM.  Deering 

Lyman  M.  Law 

M.D.  Creasy 

Marguerite .-... 

MarfaO.Teel 

Marjorv  Brown 

Mary  Manning 

Mary  E.  Palmer 

Mary  E.  H.  G.  Dow 

Mary  Adelaide  Randall . 

Mary  T.  Qulnby 

Maasasoit 

Monhesan 

Mount  Hope 

Nathaniel  T.  Palmer . . . . 

O.  H.Brown 

Percy  Birdsall 

Rachel  W.  Stevens 

8.  P.  Blackburn 

Sagamore 

Sarah  C.  Ropes 

Sarah  W.  Lawrence 

Stella  B.  Kaplan 

Three  Marys 

Vikinflr 

W.V^laceWard 

Wesley  M.Oler 

William  B.  Palmer 

William  C.  Tanner 

Willi  m H.Clifford. 

WUliamJ.LIpset 

William  K.Park 


1,228 
2,014 
1.245 
1,070 
1,306 
1,553 
1,254 
1,461 
1.778 
1.140 
1,295 
1,108 
1,807 
1,096 
1,629 
1,050 
1,014 
1,157 
1,520 
1,120 
1,019 
1,190 
1.454 
1,643 
1,125 
1,191 
1,126 
1.486 
1,166 
1,224 
1,800 
2,114 
1,553 
1,125 
1,210 
1.233 
1,526 
1,264 
1,166 
1,172 
1,377 
1,030 
1,105 
2,44; 
1,051 
1,127 
1,211 
1,756 
1,415 
1.135 
1,369 
1,078 
1,151 
1,017 
1,245 
1,061 
1,806 
1.033 
1,593 
1,026 
1,252 


Total. 


.115,101 


Me. 


Phip 
BatK  Me . 

....do 

....do 

Westhaven,  Conn 

Bath.  Me 

Westhaven,  Conn 

Bath.  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath.  Me 

....do 

Camden,  Me 

Newburyport,  Ma»s. . 
Port  Blakeley,  Wash. 

Bath,  Me 

Camden.  Me 

Waldoboro,  Me 

Newburyport,  Mas8  . 

Wilmington,  Del 

Camden,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Camden,  Me 

Bath.  Me 

do 

Westhaven,  Conn  . . . 

Bath.  Me 

....do 

Westhaven,  Conn  . . . 

Bath.  Me 

....do 

Newburyport,  Moss  . 

Wilmington.  Del 

Camden,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

do 

do 

Thomaston,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

Rockland,  Me 

Camden,  Me 

Bath,  Me 

....do 

Wilmington,  Del 

Bath,  Me 

....do 

Kennebunk,  Me 

Bath,Me 

Wolf  River,  Miss 

Bath. Me 

....do. 

do 

WeMhaven,  Conn 

Bath,Me 

do 

do 

do 

Camden,  N.J 

do 


1896 
1897 
1890 
1888 
1894 
1890 
1889 
1891 
1888 
1888 
1891 
1890 


1890 
1896 
1891 
18»1 
1890 
1891 


1891 
1891 
1895 
1891 
1891 
1887 
1889 
1890 


1890 
1889 
1894 
1895 
1894 
1891 
1899 
1889 
1890 
1887 


1890 


1891 
1891 
1886 
1891 
1891 


1891 
1896 
1890 
1895 
1893 
1889 


Bath.  Me. 

Do. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Bath  Me. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Portland,  Me. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bath,  Me. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Bath,  Me. 
Perth  Amboy. N.J. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cul. 
Bath,  Me. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mas8. 

Do. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 
Bath.Me. 
Fall  River.  Mass. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Port  Jefferson.  N.  Y. 
Bath,  Me. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Bath,  Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Do. 
Bath,  Me. 

Do. 
Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y 
Thomaston,  Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Bath,  Me. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Do. 
Norwalk,Conn. 
Bath.Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me. 
Fall  River,  Mass. 
Greenpoint,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Do. 
New  Haven, Conn. 
Dennis,  MasH. 
Bath,  Me. 

Do. 

Do. 
Romers  Point,  N.J 

Do. 


NoTB.— Of  the  foregoing  88  schooners,  aggregating  115,101  tons  gross  regisl^jr,  only  12  (Nos.  7,  14 
16, 21, 29, 88, 36, 44, 52, 64, 82, 84), aggregating  16,8^12  tons  gross  register,  have  ever  made  a  trans- Atlantic 
or  trans-Pacific  voyage.  At  the  present  time  (October,  1899)  out  one  schooner  (No.  44)  of  the  entire 
list  is  engaged  in  transoceanic  business,  the  remainder  being  employed  in  the  coastwise  or  other 
near-by  trade,  for  which  they  were  especially  designed. 

It  Is  assumed  that  only  those  schooners  of  the  above  list  which  have  made  transoceanic  voyages  are 
suitable  and  available  for  transoceanic  trade. 
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44 
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7% 
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00 
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:-yi 
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l'?97 
l*^'/7 
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1*^ 
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1K% 
1K% 
iV/s 
1^9H 
1^*9 
1H99 
1^99 
1KI9 
1^99 
lh99 
1K99 
1899 
1899 

Bei?r€Ts 

ll!!l<iol!""IllI"II" 
6. 

^^ThligfT 

Berr^^ 

TciM^it^ 

<5o 

Berpt^ 

<k. 

d., 

d. 

IlII!<killl!l""!!Il"l 

do 

<5o 

Ctrb-iiania 

Beifren 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

!Cr«eHtle,EKlaiML 

8 
4 

5 

f, 

B>Ofirrlxi 

Drot  a 

Lann:IoDd 

None 

BecKauXorwaT. 
Se-veaflUcEagkiML 

7 

9 
10 
11 

Bt.ADdjm-» 

T&nrDB 

Aladdin 

Wefll  BAitlqiool,  BaslaiML 

^^lmdertead,Bn^uML 
Da 

i; 

J4 
JO 
V, 

Cupriii 

ftf-Ti** 

Era 

Kr^-y 

H'^Ma 

Da 
^onderiawl^EitglaiML 
Stockton,  ftiglMMi. 

Da 

Da 

17 

^Jtearlf 

Wr-  F««f«l#|innl,  EngbiML 

^^ 

Foruma 

ChrbciaiiiaL^omy. 
Suirkton,  ftiglMMl. 

Da 

Da 

rr 

Bc««udo 

IXlTBUJtiDm 

Lrderborn 

ffi»ainan4m 

n 

VJAvstAA 

Da 

24 

FV>*W* 

Da 

'If, 

MAthJ>U 

>''>f4krn 

> 

f/Af  Kym 

HM'imM 

J.ie-.r 

7>r 

Kr^ 

Ur 

yif/rtnM.u  ljkt*ih 

S<         >bi^idi.fixlawl 

2V 
'/A 

do 

Tonsberip 

do 

do 

k        L'^bonai.Safluid. 
Si       -'H,  Bwland. 
Si  r  J   rlaixt  miflADd. 
St  ■  .  »ii.  EngiaiHL 

Sunderiand,  England. 

'/:» 

I-'lii'^  tM; 

do 

CbrlvtianU 

Ber^n 

Tonsberig 

Berpen 

Ton*ber;g 

Perigen 

do 

Stavanger 

Bergen 

Tonsberg 

do 

Christiania 

Bergen 

Drammen 

Bergen 

do 

Tonsberg 

Bergen 

Tonsbenr 

aj7 

Adirjim]  Jh>«^j 

rnAx^'A  ^'*x«»eo 

7)Uiwi* 

St 

Sc                  -.  t^lati4. 
Si                   llngUad, 

40 

Alt 

(j*Mrrt.tt*'Y , 

Si      .       ,    ,.::^l*Jld, 

41 

4'^ 

fHier  Jt-Wo 

htt-tnut. 

hUjriou4 !, 

44 

Hyturu. 

St                   cluid. 

45 

4« 

Tf<.M ::; 

Uiiivt^nn , 

Si                             1   np-lntld 

Do. 

47 

Akjk-r 

Stockton,  Engluid. 

West  Hartlepool,  England. 

NewcasUe,  England. 
Snnderland,  England. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
West  Hartlepool.  England. 
Snnderland,  England. 
Do. 

4M 

H*:rM*:uhtj>i 

49 

H^-ro 

50 
51 

Kordixyl ; 

otu 

ft? 

Uiabrmnd  a 

ft3 

Ran 

M 

ThordJa 

5ft 

Thyra 

..  do 

Total 16" 

9,900 

.__ 

a  Nos.  4, 19,  and  52  built  in  Norway  and  Denmark. 
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Wasrinciton,  D.  C,  October  6,  1899, 

TESTDIOHT  OF  lOL.  V.  B.  KELLEY, 

Premdent  National  AModaiUm  of  Freighl  Ckymrmmonen^  member  of  tJie  Committee  on 
TransporUUion  of  the  National  Board  of  TYade,  and  Freight  Commissioner  for  the  Trades 
League  of  Philaiddphia, 

The  commiasion  met  at  2.20,  Vice-Chainnan  PhiUipe  presiding.  Mr.  Phillips 
introduced  the  witness.  Mr.  N.  B.  Kelley,  of  Philadelpnia,  who,  having  first  duly 
affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  MalloryJ  What  is  ^our  name? — A.  N.  B.  Kelley. 

Q.  Your  residence?— A.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League 
of  Philadelphia,  which  is  a  corporation  of  merchants  oiganized  for  the  furthering  of 
the  interests  of  the  mercantile  community  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Under  the 
direction  of  ^at  organization  it  has  what  is  known  as  the  freight  transportation 
bureau,  which  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  shippers  to  and  from  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia 

Q.  Are  you  connected  in  any  capacity  with  any  other  commercial  body  of  Phila- 
delphia?—A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  purpose  and  object  of  this  oiganization  you  have  just  men- 
tioned?— ^A.  The  orsanization  is  formed  for  the  purposes  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  business  men  of  Philadelphia  as  regards  legislation,  discrimination,  or  anything 
that  miffht  be  a  detriment  to  the  dty  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Well,  now,  of  the  transportation  bureau,  particularly. — ^A.  The  transportation 
bureau  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  mediator  between  the  transportation 
companies  and  the  merchants,  members  of  the  association.  They  have  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  the  freight  commissioner  without  any  expense  other  than  membership 
in  the  ommization.  We  take  up  questions  of  rates  and  claims  and  all  grievances  that 
we  may  have  against  transportation  companies  or  water  lines  operating  to  and  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  That  character  of  or^puiization  is  not  peculiar  to  Philadelphia  alone,  is  it? — A. 
No:  there  are  about  25  freight  bureaus  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  They  are  in  the  principal  cities,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Principal  cities — Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg. 
Kansas  City,  and  a  few  other  of  the  Western  cities. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  can,  to  the  commission  your  method  of  action  when  there 
is  a  grievance  of  which  }[ou  merchants  have  just  cause  to  complain;  the  course  of 
procedure  that  you  follow  in  order  to  rectify  it?— A.  We  take  up  the  grievance  with 
the  railroad  company  at  fault,  and  if  it  is  a  case  of  discrimination  and  is  not  corrected, 
we  ^en  present  the  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  take  it  up 
through  them.  We  are  peculiarly  situated  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  New  York  on 
one  side  of  us  and  Baltimore  on  the  other,  and  we  practically  have  only  4  trunk  lines. 
If  a  line  that  is  running  into  New  York  is  enabled  to  make  lower  rates  to  the  mer- 
chants there  than  we  can  secure  for  Philadelphia,  it  acts  as  a  discriminatinff  influence 
against  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  doing  business;  and  when  we  find  that  such 
is  the  case  we  take  it  up  with  the  fines  having  their  termini  in  our  city,  with  a  view 
to  securiuff  a  rate  whicn  will  put  us  on  a  parity  with  New  York.  We  do  not  ask  for 
anything  lower  than  a  rate  that  will  put  us  on  a  parity  with  other  cities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  Take  for  instance,  on  grain.  We  nave  a  differential  of  2  cents  under 
New  York,  and  Baltimore  has  a  differential  of  3  cents  under  New  York,  1  cent  under 
Philadelphia.  If  we  know  that  the  tariff  is  being  maintained  on  grain  to  New 
York  and  Baltimore  we  have  no  complaint  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  during 
the  past  year,  at  least  since  the  letter  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  rates  have  been 
better  maintain^,  so  far  as  m^r  knowledge  ffoes,  than  the3r  have  at  any  time  during 
my  connection  with  this  oi^ganization.  which  has  been  during  past  five  years. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  rates  are  kept  more  equitable  ana  without  being  unjustly 
discriminatory  to  any  particular  place?— A.  Yes;  1  believe,  in  other  words,  that  the 
railroad  companies  have  adhered  more  closely  to  the  published  tariff  rates.  A  lai:^ 
volume  of  traffic  has  passed  through  the  various  ports.  They  have  all  received  their 
fair  share  of  it,  and  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  making  any  reductions  in  the  rates. 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion,  I  judge,  from  that  remark,  that  when  there  is  an  abundance 
of  traffic  there  Is  less  unjust  discrimination  in  regard  to  individuals? — ^A.  Strange  to 
say,  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  been  so  in  the  past.  It  seems  to  me,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  the  railroad  companies  have  made  greater  efforts  to  secure  business 
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E. — List  of  tieamtrif  under  the  Norwegian  flagy  averaging  over  S^OOO  ian$,  grom  reguUr^ 
ovoned  by  Nortoegians,  and  engaged  in  tran»oceanic  commerce. 


No. 


Steamer*!  name. 


Aggl 

Avon* 

Bjor^in 

Drot  a 

Lanfffond 

Noive 

St  Andrews 

Taunu 

Tyr 

Ulriken 

Aladdin 

Capri  vl 

Songa  

Eva 

Frey 

Horda 

Oscar  II 

Fortona 

Bogstada 

Lovstakken 
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T>T 

Urd 
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Admiral  Ihlen... 
Frldtjof  Naneen. 

Titanla 

Alf 
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Peter  Jensen 
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Storfond 

Symra 

iVold 

Universe 
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Hero 

Nordpol 
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Ulabranda 

Ran 

Thordis 

Thyra 


Total 169,900 


Groas 

Year 

buUt 

uage. 

3,277 

1891 

2,965 

1891 

2,792 

1891 

2.931 

1891 

2,562 

1891 

2,979 

1891 

8.066 

1891 

2,123 

1891 

2,268 

1891 

2,377 

1891 

8,082 

1892 

2,932 

1892 

3,024 

1892 

2,987 

1893 

8,015 

1893 

2,927 

1893 

3,0G0 

1893 

2,994 

1894 

8,058 

1894 

8,105 

1894 

8,075 

1894 

8,144 

1895 

8,635 

1895 

8,637 

1895 

8,858 

1895 

8,480 

1895 

8,244 

1895 

3,063 

1895 

3,(M8 

1895 

8,273 

1895 

2,225 

1895 

8,049 

1895 

8,068 

1896 

8,455 

1896 

2,036 

1896 

2,045 

1897 

8,275 

1897 

3,613 

1897 

3,078 

1898 

4,445 

1898 

3,578 

1898 

3,392 

1898 

3,516 

1898 

8,006 

1898 

3,292 

1898 

2,535 

1898 

2.964 

1899 

8,606 

1899 

3,800 

1899 

3,830 

1899 

8,240 

1899 

2,011 

1899 

8,022 

1899 

8,736 

1899 

3,812 

1899 

169,900 

Home  port. 


Bergen 

'.V.'.'Ao'.V.'.'.: 
do 

Stavangcr . . 

Bergen 

Tonaberg . . . 
do 

Bergen 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

ChrLitiania . 

Beigjen 

'.'.'.'.'.do '.'/.'/,', 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Tonsberg . . . 
do 

Bergen 

Tonsberg . . . 
do.:.... 

Christiania . 

Bergen 

Tonsberg . . . 

Bergen 

Tonsberg . . . 

Pergen 

do 

Stavanger . . 

Bergen 

Tonsberg . . . 
do.  .... 

Christiania . 

Bergen 

Drammen  .. 

Bergen 

do 

Tonsberg . . . 

Bergen 

Tonsberg . . . 
do 


Where  bull  I, 


Newcastle,Bngland. 
Stockton,  England. 
South  Shields,  England. 
Beigen,  Norway. 
Newcastle.  England. 
Stockton.  England. 
West  HarUepool,  England. 

Do. 
Sunderland,  England. 

Da 
Stockton,  England. 

Do. 
Sunderland,  England. 
Stockton,  England. 

Da 

Do. 
West  Hartlepool,  England. 
Stockton,  England. 
Christiania,  Norway. 
Stockton,  fingland. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Newcastle.  England. 
West  Hartlepool,  England. 
Stockton.  England. 
South  Shields,  England. 
Middlesboro,  E^gUnd. 
Stockton,  England. 
Sunderland,  England. 
Stockton,  England. 

Do. 
Sunderland,  England. 

Do. 
Stockton.  England. 
South  Shields,  England. 
Sunderland,  England. 
Stockton,  England. 
Sunderland.  England. 
South  Shielos.  ^igland. 
West  HartlepooTEngland. 
Port  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Stockton,  EnAiand. 
Sunderland,  England. 

Do. 
Stockton,  England. 
West  Hartlepool,  England. 
Sunderland,  England. 
Newcastle,  England. 
Sunderland,  England. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
West  Hartlepool,  England. 
Sunderland,  Bnglana. 

Do. 


a  Nos.  4, 19,  and  62  built  in  Norway  and  Denmark. 
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Wabrinoton,  D.  C,  OdoberS,  1899. 
TESTDIOHT  OF  lOt.  V.  B.  KELLEY, 

Premdtid  National  AModadon  of  Freighl  Commimoners,  member  of  the  CammvUee  on 
JhmtpartaiUm  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  Freight  Oommisdonerfor  the  Trades 
League  of  Phildde^kia, 

The  commlflBion  met  at  2.20,  Vioe-Chairman  Phillipe  presiding.  Mr.  Phillips 
introduced  the  witness.  Mr.  N.  B.  Kelley,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  having  first  duly 
aflSrmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory^  What  is  ^our  name? — A.  N.  B.  Kelley. 

Q.  Your  residence?— A.  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  freight  commissioner  for  the  Trades  League 
of  Philadelphia,  which  is  a  corporation  of  merchants  oi^ganized  for  the  furthering  of 
the  interests  of  the  mercantile  community  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Under  the 
direction  of  that  oiiganization  it  has  what  is  known  as  the  freight  transportation 
bureau,  which  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  shippers  to  and  from  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia 

Q.  Are  you  connected  in  any  capacity  with  any  other  commercial  body  of  Phila- 
delphia?—A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  purpose  and  object  of  this  organization  you  have  just  men- 
tioned?—A.  The  omuiization  is  formed  for  the  purposes  of  protecting  the  interests 
of  business  men  of  Philadelphia  as  regards  legislation,  discrimination,  or  anything 
that  miffht  be  a  detriment  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Well,  now,  of  the  transportation  bureau,  particularly. — ^A.  The  transportation 
bureau  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  mediator  between  the  transportation 
companies  and  the  merchants,  members  of  the  association.  They  have  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  the  freight  commissioner  without  any  expense  other  than  membership 
in  the  ommization.  We  take  up  questions  of  rates  and  claims  and  all  grievances  that 
we  may  have  against  transportation  companies  or  water  lines  operating  to  and  from 
the  citv  of  Philadelphia. 

Q.  That  character  of  ori^ization  is  not  peculiar  to  Philadelphia  alone,  is  it? — ^A. 
No:  there  are  about  25  freight  bureaus  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  They  are  in  the  principal  cities,  I  suppose? — A.  Principal  cities — Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg. 
Kansas  City,  and  a  few  other  of  the  Western  dties. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  can,  to  the  commission  your  method  of  action  when  there 
is  a  grievance  of  which  }[ou  merchants  have  just  cause  to  complain;  the  course  of 
procedure  that  you  follow  in  order  to  rectify  it? — A.  We  take  up  the  grievance  with 
the  railroad  company  at  fault,  and  if  it  is  a  case  of  discrimination  and  is  not  corrected, 
we  then  present  the  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  take  it  up 
throi:^h  them.  We  are  peculiarly  situated  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  New  York  on 
one  side  of  us  and  Baltimore  on  the  other,  and  we  practically  have  only  4  trunk  lines. 
If  a  line  that  is  running  into  New  York  is  enabled  to  make  lower  rates  to  the  mer- 
chants there  than  we  can  secure  for  Philadelphia,  it  acts  as  a  discriminating  influence 
against  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  doing  business;  and  when  we  find  that  such 
is  the  case  we  take  it  up  with  the  lines  having  their  termini  in  our  city,  with  a  view 
to  securing  a  rate  which  will  put  us  on  a  parity  with  New  York.  We  do  not  ask  for 
an3rthing  lower  than  a  rate  that  will  put  us  on  a  parity  with  other  cities  on  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  Take  for  instance,  on  grain.  We  nave  a  differential  of  2  cents  under 
New  York,  and  Baltimore  has  a  differential  of  3  cents  under  New  York,  1  cent  under 
Philadelphia.  If  we  know  that  the  tariff  is  being  maintained  on  grain  to  New 
York  and  Baltimore  we  have  no  complaint  And  I  would  like  to  say  that  during 
the  past  year,  at  least  since  the  letter  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
by  the  President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  rates  have  been 
better  maintained,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  eoes,  than  the3r  have  at  any  time  during 
my  connection  with  this  oi^ganization.  whicn  has  been  during  past  five  years. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  rates  are  kept  more  equitable  ana  without  being  unjustly 
discriminatory  to  any  particular  place?— A.  Yes;  1  believe,  in  other  words,  that  the 
railroad  companies  have  adhered  more  closely  to  the  published  tariff  rates.  A  lai:^ 
volume  of  traffic  has  passed  through  the  various  ports.  They  have  all  received  their 
fair  share  of  it,  and  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  making  any  reductions  in  the  rates. 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion,  I  judge,  from  that  remark,  that  when  there  is  an  abundance 
of  traffic  there  is  less  unjust  discrimination  in  regard  to  individuakl?- A.  Strange  to 
say,  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  been  so  in  the  past.  It  seems  to  me,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  tiie  railroad  companies  have  made  greater  efforts  to  secure  business 
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when  there  has  been  an  abondanoe  of  traffic,  in  the  past,  than  when  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  basiness;  bat,  as  I  say,  nnce  the  Ist  of  Janoary  I  think  they  have  adhered 
to  the  tariff  rates,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  do  you  ascribe  that  to?  A.  Competition.  You  mean  as  to  adhering  to 
the  rate^  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commiflsion,  throogh  its  chairman,  I  belieye, 
invited  the  presidents  and  manaeera  of  the  varions  tronk  lines  to  a  conference  with 
the  idea  of  devising  some  plan  oy  which  rates  coald  be  better  maintained,  and  I 
think,  as  a  result  ofthese  various  conferences  that  they  have  had  with  the  trunk  line 
officials,  great  good  has  been  accomplished.  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  of  course,  they  had  their  own  joint  traffic  associations  and 
they  were  supposed  to  maintain  the  rates  through  those  associations.  The  oommia- 
sion,  I  think,  felt  possibly  that  by  getting  together  and  talking  the  matter  over  they 
could  come  to  some  agreement  by  which  the  rates  could  be  maintained. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  matters  of  discrimination  vou  present  them  to  the  railroads  in 
question,  transportation  companies,  and  if  they  udl  to  comply  with  what  you  believe 
to  be  a  reasonable  request  you  make  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  done  that  often? — A.  Not  frequently;  no. 

Q.  Have  you  done  it  recently? — A.  We  have  not  had  occasion  to  fp  before  the 
commission  or  to  apj>ly  to  the  railroads  operating  from  our  own  city  this  year.  We 
are  frequently  discriminated  against,  not  only  by  the  railroads  but  oy  shippers,  and 
we  have  one  case  now  before  the  commission  in  which  we  think  the  discrimination 
is  caused  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  rather  than  the  carrier. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  yon  mean  by  that  exactly? — A.  Yes;  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  discrimination  is  falselv  billing  and 
falsely  misrepresenting  the  character  of  the  freight  shipped,  either  by  the  shipper  or 
the  railroad  companies ;  in  this  case  it  was  the  shipper.  I  will  cite  the  case,  if  yoa 
like.  We  are  snippers  of  laige  quantities  of  haraware  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
South.  We  have  several  of  the  laigeet  hardware  houses  in  the  United  States  located 
in  Philadelphia.  During  the  latter  part  of  last  year  we  found  it  was  very  difficult  to 
sell  the  Southern  merchants.  The  matter  was  presented  to  me  by  1  or  2  of  our  hard- 
ware houses:  and  upon  investigation  I  found  that  certain  houses  in  the  Southwest 
were  underbiddinff  the  Philadelphia  merchants  very  materially.  The  rates  from 
the  Southwest  to  these  particular  points  in  North  and  South  Carolina  ought  to  be 
about  the  same  as  from  Philadelphia.  So  far  as  we  could  learn  the  rates  were  the 
same.  But  upon  presenting  the  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
they  delegatea  a  representative  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  they  found  that  oei^ 
tain  houses  in  Louisville  were  shipping  hardware  to  points  in  the  South  as  well  as 
the  Southwest  and  misrepresenting  to  the  railroad  companies  the  contents  of  the 
cars.  They  were  shipping  what  we  call  shelf  or  high-class  hardware  as  saddlery  or 
other  low-priced  commodities  of  hardware;  in  other  woids,  they  were  securing  the 
benefit  of  a  sixth-class  rate  on  traffic  that  should  bear  a  first-class  rate.  Therefore, 
naturally  our  people  could  not  begin  to  compete  with  them  without  thev  resorted  to 
the  same  practice.  That  case,  I  think,  is  now  in  the  courts  both  in  Texas  and  in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  misrepresenting  the  character  of  this  freight  to  the  railroad 
companies? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  was  done  on  a  considerable  scale  in  order  to  make  itself  felt  as  far  as 
Philadelphia?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  railroad  companies  were  not  cognizant  of  this 
misrepresentation? — ^A.  To  my  knowledge  they  were  not. 

Q.  Philadelphia  and  the  points  that  you  have  reference  to  in  this  illustration  have 
also  water  communication,  nave  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  thai  discrimination,  occasioned  by  representing  the  freight  at  a 
false  classification,  amount  to  so  much  of  a  discrimination  as  to  enable  the  Western 
hardware  men  to  overcome  the  advantage  which  you  had  by  way  of  water  trans- 
portation as  well  as  land  transportation? — A.  Yes;  I  r^ret  to  say  that  the  water 
transportation  of  Philadelphia  coastwise  is  very  limited.  In  fact,  Philadelphia  occu- 
pies tne  position  of  only  having  one  line  between  it  and  the  South,  and  that  point 
IS  Norfolk,  Va, 

Q.  You  do  not  get  below  there? — A.  We  do  not  get  below  there,  and  therefore  all 
business  for  southern  territory  must  either  go  by  way  of  Baltimore,  by  rail  from 
Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  and  thence  by  steamer,  or  go  by  steamer  from  Philadelphia 
to  Norfolk  and  thence  by  rail  the  remainder  of  the  mp.  And  the  difference  in  the 
water  rate  is  so  small  tliat  it  would  cut  no  figure  in  a  discrimination  of  this  kind. 
The  differential  would  only  be  about  5  or  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
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Q.  Is  that  abuse  continaed  now?— A.  Well,  we  think  that  that  abuse  has  tempo- 
rarily been  stopped,  because  there  has  been  no  decision  rendered  by  the  courts  as 
yet  We  triea  to  get  an  indictment  before  the  grand  jury  in  Louisville,  but  were 
unsuccessful,  and  we  are  still  investi^tin^  the  matter  and  hope  to  be  able  to  punish 
those  people  there  either  by  fine  or  impnsonment,  whatever  the  courts  may  deter- 
mine, una^r  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this  league? — ^A.  About  5  years. 

Q.  During  that  time,  will  you  state  whether  you  have  had  occasion  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  the  merchsmts  of  Philadelphia  on  many  occasions  with  the  different  rail- 
roads in  Philadelphia? — A.  We  have  nad  a  number  of  grievances  a^inst  the  railroads 
during  that  time  which,  upon  presentation  to  the  railroad  companies,  have  been  set- 
tled satisfactorily  to  the  merchants.  In  other  words,  the  railroad  companies  have 
protected  us  when  there  was  rate  cutting.  We  were  put  on  a  parity  with  the  other 
cities. 

Q.  What  influence  did  you  brins  to  bear  to  brin^  that  about?— A.  Simply  bv 
pointing  out  to  them  that  we  would  lose  this  business  if  we  could  not  compete  witn 
the  rates  named  to  other  cities. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  great  maiority  of  instances  the  intervention  of  these 
leagues  in  behalf  of  the  merchants  of  the  cities  that  the  leagues  represent  are  suc- 
ceasful  with  the  transportation  companies  in  cases  where  there  are  abuses  of  that 
charactet? — ^A.  I  think  that  the  railroad  companies,  as  a  rule,  consider  seriously  all 
Questions  that  are  brought  to  them  by  these  various  freight  commissioners,  knowing 
tnat  they  represent  probably  the  better,  the  major  portion  of  the  shipping  interests 
of  the  particular  localitv  in  which  they  exist,  and  also  knowing  that  thejrare  familiar 
with  the  subjects  that  tney  bring  before  them.  It  was  thought  some  time  a^o  that 
these  oi^ganizations  were  antagonistic  to  the  railroad  companies.  I  do  not  think  the 
railroad  companies  think  so  now.  I  believe  thev  think  that  they  are  a  benefit  to 
them,  because  they  very  often  prevent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  and  the  time  of 
their  officials  being  taken  up  by  merchants  when  they  had  any  grievance.  This  is 
now  settled  directly  through  these  bureaus. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  this  system  of  folse  classification  as  one  method  of  dis- 
crimination against  particular  localities.  •  Can  you  sive  an  account  of  anv  other  prac- 
tice b^  which  the  mterests  of  Philadelphia  are  cuscriminated  against?— A.  Not  as 
applying  to  Philadelphia  locally. 

Q.  Well,  speaking  more  broadly,  then. — A.  I  think  there  area  number  of  discrim- 
inations on  the  part  of  carriers  that  affect  certain  interests,  speaking  generally. 

Q.  Will  jrou  mention  them? — A.  Well,  I  think  this  system  of  private  cars  is  a 
discrimination.  These  large  packing  houses  have  private  cars,  and  thev  are  at  an 
advantage  over  a  competitor  who  is  compelled  to  ship  his  commodity  in  tne  railroad 
compames'  cars  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  pay  them  }  of  a 
cent  a  mile  for  the  use  of  the  cars. 

Q.  Well,  now,  let  us  come  to  that  for  a  moment  A  private  car  is  the  result  of 
energy  and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  private  car.  He  built  that  car 
and  put  his  capital  into  it — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  course  he  is  entitled  to  any  legitimate  benefit  that  he  can  eet  therefrom. 
Now,  where  does  the  illegitimate  benefit  come  to  him  from  the  use  of  the  private  cai^ 
What  is  there  in  the  system  which  prevails  now  that  gives  him  an  undue  aa vantage? — 
A.  I  think  the  discrimination  or  the  undue  advanti^  that  he  gains  is  by  reason  of 
the  hi^h  rates  that  he  seta  for  the  use  of  that  car.  I  think  the  railroads  could  very 
well  i^ord  to  handle  their  cars  and  make  money  on  the  price  they  pay  them  for  the 
use  of  them. 

Q.  What  advantage  Is  there  to  the  railroad  company  from  the  use  of  this  private 
car  to  justify  paying  exorbitantly  for  the  use  of  it? — A.  That  I  can  not  say;  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  You  know  only  that  the  evil  exists? — ^A.  I  only  know  that  the  evil  exists,  but 
why  it  exists  I  can  not  say.  As  I  say,  we  do  not  feel  the  effect  of  that  in  Philadel- 
phia as  much  probably  as  they  would  in  some  of  the  other  seaboard  cities. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  not  something  in  the  fact  that  hy  giving  this  payment  the  rail- 
road gets  more  of  the  business  of  a  particular  individual  than  it  would  otherwise 
get? — A.  Possibly  that  is  so;  it  may  get  an  advantage  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that,  however;  it  is  only  a  surmise? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  method  of  discrimination  that  you  know  of  that  your  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to,  not  particularly  confined  to  Philadelphia? — A.  I  personally 
can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  railroad  companies,  in  conjunction  with  the  steam- 
ship companies,  should  make  a  lower  rate,  for  illustration,  from  Liverpool  to  Chicago 
than  is  made  in  many  instances  from  New  York  to  Chicago  on  what  is  known  as 
import  traffic.    I  think  that  is  a  discrimination  which  operates  against  the  merchants. 
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Q.  Now,  before  you  go  any  further,  have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  discrimi- 
nations made  in  exnort  rate^  There  are  discriminations  made  on  both  export  and 
import  rates. — A.  Tne  witness  (Mr.  F.  S.  Neal)  whom  you  had  before  you  this  morn- 
ing testified  verv  particularly  on  that  subject  and  I  can  only  reiterate  what  he  said. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  might  differ  with  him. — A.  No,  I  agree  with  him. 

Q.  Now,  then,  to  come  back  to  the  import  rates,  can  you  give  the  Qommission 
some  idea  of  the  average  difference  between  freights— say  of  imports  from  Liverpool 
to  Chicaeo  via  Philademhia  or  by  way  of  New  York,  ana  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
and  Philadelphia  to  Cnicitfo? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  difference  now,  but  I 
could  obtain  the  figures  and  send  them  to  you. 

Q.  Well,  we  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  do  that  It  is  a  consider- 
able difference,  is  it? — ^A.  There  is  on  some  commodities  considerable  difference;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reason  is  assigned  for  that? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not 

There  is  another  practice  which  prevails  amons  railroads  during  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  question  of  the  American  menmant  marine  was  brought  to  your 
attention  this  morning  by  the  witness,  and  it  reminded  me  of  the  fact  tmit  while  our 
merchant  marine  on  the  ocean  is  very  small — ^in  fact  comparatively  nothing— if  the 
practice  which  is  pursued  by  the  railroad  companies  during  the  lake  season  contin- 
ues, after  a  time  we  will  lose  considerable  of^that  traffic  also.  Strange  to  say,  the 
railroad  companies  at  the  beginning  of  the  opening  of  lake  traffic  usually  reduce  their 
rates  on  commodities  that  are  carried  in  large  quantities,  like  sugar  and  coal,  which 
is  the  life  of  the  lake  trade;  and  they  reduce  those  rates  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
are  commencing  to  take  that  traffic  away  from  the  lake  trade,  and  immediately  after 
the  lake  season  thev  restore  their  rates. 

Q.  Has  not  that  Deen  characteristic  of  the  railroad  transportation  lines  wherever 
they  come  in  competition  with  water  lines?  Is  not  that,  you  might  say,  essential? — 
A.  Well,  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Have  they  not  done  it  on  rivers? — ^A.  Wherever  they  have  water  competition 
they  usually  do  it  on  these  low-priced  commodities  that  they  are  carrying  in  compe- 
tition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  speak  of  the  competition  in  the  lake  trade  as  between 
the  railroads  and  the  water.  Do  not  the  railroads  own  their  own  lines  of  ships  on 
the  lakes? — ^A.  They  own  their  own  lines  for  carrying  general  merchandise;  that  is,  I 
can  not  say  that  they  own  them,  but  they  operate  them  in  conjunction  with  the  rail- 
roads. But  I  am  speaking  now  of  low,  coarse  freights  that  are  carried  by  what  are 
blown  as  tramp  steamers  on  the  lakes,  not  as  to  the  r^ular  lines.  The  regular-line 
boats  do  not  carry  those  low,  coarse  freights  as  a  rule.  They  generally  try  to  get  a 
commodity  that  pays  a  higher  rate  of  freightr— general  mercmindise. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  carrjrin^  coal.  Does  not  the  Lackawanna  carry  its 
own  coal? — ^A.  The  Lackawanna  carries  its  own  coal,  probably.  I  do  not  think  it 
carries  anything  like  the  quantity  that  is  shipped  to  the  West. 

Q.  In  the  freight  boats  that  ship  ores,  do  they  not  get  exactly  the  same  as  the 
liners  themselves? — ^A.  I  doubt  it 

Q.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  support  the  other  lineel? — ^A.  Well,  the  other  lines 
are  operated,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  by  the  railroad  companies.  They  are 
worked  in  conjunction  with  the  railroad  companies,  and  they  get  the  light  or  high- 
class  freight  that  pa3rs,  where  the  tramp  boat  woula  not  get  anything  of  that  kind, 
because  sue  does  not  carry  a  general  cargo.  She  carries  a  cargo  of  grain,  for  instance, 
or  a  cargo  of  coal,  or  a  cargo  of  ore,  or  a  cargo  of  oil. 

Q.  Can  the  regular  railroad  freighter  carry  at  a  greater  price  than  the  free  freighter 
can? — A.  Do  you  mean  to  say  can  she  get  a  higher  rate? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  There  would  be  no  way  of  carrying  it  by  lake' except  by  the  regular 
lines.  These  very  low  priced  commoaities,  I  have  just  said — ^they  would  not  like 
to  load  and  put  a  full  cargo  of  coal  with  general  merchandise. 

Q.  Regubu'  rates  are  established  on  coal,  for  instance,  at  Buffalo,  which  is  the 
greatest  coal  port  of  the  world.  The  7  or  8  trunk  lines  in  that  city,  the  lines  of  rail- 
roads, largely  have  their  regular  lines  of  boats  which  they  use  for  their  own  traffic 
during  navigation? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  there  is  a  surplus  to  be  carried  thev  bring  in  these  freight  boats, 
putting  them  on  the  same  freight  rate  as  other  long-naul  freight,  do  they  not? — ^A. 
You  mean  to  say  that  they  charter  these  outside  boats  that  do  not  belong  to  their 
linef^ 

Q.  Always.— A.  I  do  not  think  they  charter  outside  boats  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing any  low  commodities  now.  If  there  was  sufficient  traffic  west  bound  or  east 
bound  of  general  merchandise,  and  the  railroad  companies  or  water  lines  saw  it  was 
to  their  advantage  to  charter  an  extra  boat,  if  they  could  go  and  get  a  boat  at  a  price 
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that  they  thouffht  would  enable  them  to  make  some  profit  at  the  time,  they  would 
undoubtedly  charter  it 

Q.  Well,  when  they  all  have  their  own  boats  in  use,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Theee  outside  boats  get  the  current  rate,  do  they  not,  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth, 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee? — A.  They  set  the  current  rate;  yes. 

Q.  So  that  practically  speaking,  wnen  you  mentioned  the  competition  of  the  rail- 
roads you  diet  not  seem  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  railroads  own  their 
own  transportation  boats  on  the  watei^—A.  But  they  do  not  own  them  all. 

Q.  I  speak  of  trunk  lines.  They  own  the  water  transportation,  do  they  not? — A.  I 
think  the  statistics  will  show  yon  that  the  percentage  of  boats  owned  by  the  railroads 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of  tonnage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  R atchford.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  are  largely  inter- 
ested in  those  boats  in  cases  where  they  do  not  own  the  whole  line  themselveii?— A. 
Well,  that  I  can  not  say.  I  expect  tnat  they  must  have  some  interest  in  the  boats. 
I  can  only  speak  for  one  line  which  is  operated  on  the  lakes,  which  I  am  familiar 
with,  and  that  is  what  is  known  as  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company. 
Those  boats  are  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
and  those  boats  are  not  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
■  Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  They  are  time-chartered  boat^ — A.  No;  they  are  boats 
owned  by  the  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company,  which  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  corporation.  I  am  v^  familiar  with  that  because  I  worked  for  that  com- 
pany and  I  know  just  what  it  is.  Now,  they  have  probably  in  their  fleet  16  or  18 
steamers,  but  ihey  could  not  afford  to  use  one  of  those  boats  to  carry  a  cargo  of  coal 
to  Duluth  or  Chicago  and  exclude  other  freight,  because  there  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient money  in  it  for  them.  But  there  are  boats  on  the  lakes  that  are  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  carrying  full  cargoes,  not  j^eral  cargoes,  and  those  are  the  boats 
that  are  su&ring  as  a  resiut  of  this  competition,  or  will  suffer,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  underst<x)d  you  to  say  that  if  that  kept  up  it  would 
diminish  the  number  of  boato  very  greatly;  those  independent  general  caiigo  boats? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  it  will  divert  the  traffic  nt>m  the  lakes  to  the  rail. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anv  other  case  in  which  there  is  a  line  of  freight  boats  owned  by 
anv  line  of  railroad  tnat  is  tributary  to  the  lakefi?— A.  I  do  not  know  positively, 
altnough  I  think  the  New  York  Central  own  their  boats.  They  have  a  line.  I  think 
Ibey  own  them.    And  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  own  theirs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  good  policy  for  a  railroad  coiporation  to  own  steamboats 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  freight  on  a  line  parallel  with  their  railroads?  Do 
you  Uiink  there  is  anything  against  public  policy  in  the  principle? — ^A.  Only  this, 
that  the  rates  by  water  are  notcontrolled  by  the  interstate  law;  the  rates  by  railaresup- 
posed  to  be,  and,  therefore,  a  railroad  owning  its  own  boats  misht  be  in  a  position 
to  discriminate,  whereas  by  carrying  the  freight  all  rail  it  would  be  more  apt  to  be 
shown. 

Q.  The  point  I  wanted  to  get  at  particularly  was  as  to  the  injury  that  may  result 
to  the  seneral  public  from  the  monopoly  occasioned  by  such  a  proceeding  as  that. 
In  the  nrst  place,  railroad  corporations  are  created,  as  a  general  rule,  for  land  trans- 
portation?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  for  water  transportation;  they  are  not  authorized,  as  a  general  rule,  except 
in  special  instances,  to  engage  in  water  transportation,  except  where  that  water  trans- 
portation is  supplementary  or  complementary  to  their  land  transportation;  but  in 
some  sections  oi  this  countrv  railroaoi  corporations  have  deliberateljr  gone  to  work 
and  put  in  on  rivers — ^this,  of  course,  is  not  testimony;  I  am  merely  ffi  ving  it  as  an  illus- 
tration— competing  lines  of  steamboats  with  other  river  lines  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  those  lines  of  transportation,  and  as  soon  as  the^  have  succeeded  in 
breaking  down  the  river  competition,  why,  up  go  the  rates  again? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  there  is  any  such  process  as  that  going 
on  on  the  lakes? — ^A.  Well,  the  information  that  I  am  giving  you  now  in  that  con- 
nection is  mv  own  thought.  I  have  not  any  facts  or  figures  to  give  vou,  bat  that  is 
the  theory  that  I  advance,  that  in  time  it  will  force  these  boats  off  the  lakes,  and 
then  these  rates  will  go  up,  as  you  state.  The  same  practice  has  been  in  force  for  a 
long  time  in  the  river  and  coastwise  water  transportation. 

Q.  Until  a  short  time  ago  they  carried  a  bushel  of  wheat  all  the  way  from  Duluth 
to  Buffalo,  1,000  miles,  for  a  cent  and  a  half.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  any  railroad 
doing  that  within  the  next  thousand  years? — A.  Railroad  companies  have  been  known 
to  carry  freight  at  a  loss  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  water  traffic  and  dependinff, 
as  I  stated  Kafore,  on  the  higher  class  commodities  to  make  their  money.  The  raS- 
roads  of  the  United  States  to^lay,  statistics  show,  only  pay  1}  per  cent  interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  invested.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  Erie  Canal.  The  railroads 
mnninff  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  can  compete  with  canal  business  on  the  Erie 
Canal  during  the  season  of  canal  navigation,  and  they  do  do  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillipr.)  Carry  freight  cheaper? — A.  They  compete;  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  make  any  lower  rates. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.  )  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  on  this  particular 
point  of  diflcriminatior? — A.  I  would  like  to  sav  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  pooling 
for  several  years,  because  I  believe  that  if  such  laws  are  enacted  by  Congress  as  would 
permit  the  railroad  companies  to  pool  it  would  do  away  to  a  very  great  extent  with 
these  failures.  Competition  means  discrimination.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
for  the  commercial  community  at  large  to  permit  the  railroad  companies  to  pool,  and 
know  that  the  rates  are  uniform  and  stable,  than  it  will  be  for  them  to  go  on  as  they  are 
now,  gradually  acquiring  the  weaker  railroads  and  practically  controlling  them.  If 
they  keep  on  at  the  rate  they  are  going,  in.  a  few  years  the  railroads  of  this  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men,  and  then  they 
will  be  in  a  position  to  make  rates  to  suit  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  You  say  competition  is  the  parent  of  discrimination? — 
A.  I  tnink  so;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  How  would  this  pooling  business  prevent  this  tendency 
to  conaolidation  which  seems  to  be  in  operation  now,  not  only  in  railroads,  but  in 
almost  everjrthing  else?  It  has  been  operating  probably  for  a  very  great  number  of 
years  in  the  case  of  railroads,  and  we  see  it  ever^  day.  How  woula  giving  them  the 
right  to  pool  prevent  that  tendency  to  combination;  and  if  it  does  prevent  that 
tendency,  would  that  necessarily  be  a  benefit? — ^A.  I  believe  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
road companies  are  not  able  to  control  the  situation  has  been  the  cause  of  these 
so-called  combinations  in  railroads.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  what  led  up  to  that 
condition. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  the  weaker  railroads,  being  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  that  violent,  fierce  competition  that  arose  out  of  these  conditions,  became 
exhausted,  were  driven  to  the  wall,  or  gobbletl  up  bjr  and  consolidated  with  the 
stronger  ones? — A.  I  believe  in  competition,  but  in  legitimate  competition;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  le^timate  competition  where  a  "road  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  has 
to  pay  no  dividends  on  its  capital  stock  and  cuts  the  rate  to  such  a  point  that  it  compels 
a  standard  trunk  line,  like  the  New  York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania,  to  make  a  rate 
to  meet  the  competition.  I  do  not  think  that  is  healthy  competition.  I  think  com- 
petition where  it  is  the  markets,  the  deliveries,  and  so  on  is  ail  right. 

Q.  Does  your  idea  of  permitting  transportation  companies  to  make  pooline  con- 
tracts stop  at  that,  or  would  you  go  further  and  put  some  supervisory  control  over 
the  making  of  such  contracts? — A.  Undoubtedly  1  would  want  to  see  the  contracts 
made  under  the  control  of  a  disinterested  body;  in  other  words,  I  am  only  in  fevor  of 
pooling  under  control  and  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  idea,  except  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads  themselves,  but  they  do  not  seem,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone,  to 
approve  of  that.  They  do  not  want  to  be  hampered  by  having  to  submit  their  con- 
tracts to  the  approval  of  anybody. — A.  I  do  not  think  they  object  so  seriously  to  the 
contracts  as  to  giving  the  commission  the  power  to  fix  rates;  some  of  the  rates  at 
least. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KennedV.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  pooling  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  its  present  powers,  or  woula  you  have  the 
powers  of  the  commission  enlarged  before  permitting  pooling  under  their  direction? — 
A.  I  would  like  to  see  the  commission's  powers  enlarged.  You,  in  all  probability, 
will  find  that  the  Western  people  are  opposed  to  pooling.  I  understand  you  have  a 
witness  coming  from  St.  Louis  to-morrow  who  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic 
Bureau,  and  he  undoubtedly  will  be  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Under  any  conditions? — A.  I  think  under  any  condi- 
tions. I  probably  may  De  selfish  in  advocating  pooling.  I  advocate  pooling  because 
I  think  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  He  would  prob- 
ably oppose  it  because  there  are  a  number  of  lines  running  into  St.  Louis,  and  he  can 
maJce  better  terms  on  account  of  the  competition  on  the  number  of  lines  he  has  to 
work  with.  But  I  think,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at  large,  if  uniform  rates 
and  staple  rates  could  be  brought  about,  it  would  be  better  for  the  public. 

Q.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  have  you  considered  the  question  of  classifica- 
tion as  connected  with  discrimination? — A.  I  think  classification  is  the  basis  of  the 
rate-making  power  of  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  your  judgment  of  the  advisability  of  having  a  uniform  system  of  classi- 
fication in  this  country? — A.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  uniform  system  of  classifica- 
tion, and  I  think  it  ought  also  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  only  way  to  effect  it,  under  some  Government  agency?— A. 
You  can  readily  see  the  classification  is  really  the  rate-making  power.    A  commodity 
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18  clasBed  under  a  certain  head,  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  as  it  may  be.  The 
railroad  companies  make  the  classification;  the  merchants  do  not  make  it  If  they 
make  a  commodity  second  class  that  we  think  should  be  fourth  class,  they  get  the 
second-class  rate,  and  we  have  no  means  of  securing  redress  except  by  application  to 
the  association  classification  committee,  and  if  they  do  not  grant  it  we  have  to  pay 
second-class  rate  on  that  commodity. 

Q.  The  making  of  a  classification  is  not  an  arbitrary  power,  but  there  is  some  rea- 
son for  that  classification? — A.  The  railroad  companies  always  have  good  reasons  for 
them.  Then  there  are  3  classifications,  Official,  Western,  and  Southwestern,  and  they 
vary.  A  commodity  in  one  classification  may  be  of  another  when  it  reaches  the 
territory  of  the  Western  aasociation,  and  that,  to  the  shippers,  very  often  is  incon- 
venient. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  favoring  uniform  classification,  which  will 
cover  the  railroads  of  the  country,  rather  than  have  3  classifications.  There  are 
good  reasons  why  the  classification  is  higher  in  one  territory  than  another;  the  dis- 
trict may  be  sparsely  settled. 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  it  would  be  practical  for  any  central  authority,  in  view  of  all  the 
various  and  diverse  interests  and  reasons  why  classification  should  be  different,  to 
brine  them  to  a  uniform  system,  or  anything  approximating  a  uniform  system? — A.  I 
think  it  might  be  done.    It  would  take  considerable  time  and  labor  to  ao  it 

Q.  (By  ftofesBor  Johnson.)  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience,  of  course,  in 
the  shipment  of  goods.  You  have  the  experience  of  the  merchants  of  ^rour  associar 
tion  in  the  shipment  of  goods,  and  you,  of  course,  are  in  the  Official  classification  tei> 
ritory? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  one  uniform  classification  in  this  so- 
called  Official  territory,  or  whether  there  are  numerous  differences  practiced  on  the 
I>art  of  the  various  railroad  companies  that  amount  to  a  diversification  in  classifica- 
tion; whether  we  really  have  one  classification  in  that  territory  or  whether  we  have 
several? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  that  the  railroads  would  deliberately  permit  the 
shipper  to  classify  an  article  under  something  other  than  the  pro^r  heaa  it  belongs 
to  in  the  classification.  The  shippers  have  resorted  to  that  practice.  They  use  the 
classification  of  another  article. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  do  any  railroad  lines  maintain  for  any  portion  of  their  busi- 
ness anything  else  than  the  Official? — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  adhere  to  the  Official 
classification. 

Q.  Ck)uld  you  tell  us  what  actual  disadvanta^  it  is  to  a  hardware  merchant  who 
wants  to  sell  goods  in  Denver,  a  Philadelphia  hardware  merchant,  what  disad- 
vantage it  is  that  there  are  tw^o  classifications  that  he  has  to  use? — A.  In  making  the 
rate,  say  he  gets  a  third-class  rate  to  Chicago;  when  the  soods  reach  Chicaeo  he  gets 
asecona-clasB  rate  from  Chicago  to  Denver;  you  can  not  fij^re  on  that  rate  from  Chi- 

Tto  Denver  unless  you  are  familiar  with  the  classification. 
Both  rates  are  published,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes.  The  publication  of  rates  is 
a  farce,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as  being  a  benefit  to  the  shipper  is  concerned.  Under 
the  interstate-commerce  act  the  tariffs  are  posted  in  the  freight  station.  The  shipper 
never  goes  to  the  station;  he  sends  his  truckman.  The  only  way  the  merchant  can 
secure  the  rate  is  to  go  to  the  railroad  company.  He  goes  to  the  railroad  office,  or  to 
my  office,  and  I  secure  the  rate  for  him. 

Q.  That  is  because  the  rate  is  changed  so  frequently?— A.  No;  it  is  not  because  it 
is  chansed  so  frequently:  it  is  because  he  is  not  familiar  with  the  classification  Ques- 
tion. He  has  the  Official  classification  back  in  his  office,  and  if  he  wanted  to  find  out 
what  some  particular  article  would  be  classified  under  he  probably  could  find  it,  and 
maybe  not.  The  easiest  way  is  to  go  to  the  railroad  and  ask  the  rate  to  Chicago  on 
haniwareior  whatever  it  might  be. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory/)  With  reference  to  this  matter  of  publication  of  freight 
rates,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  rare  for  the  shipper,  say,  buyine  in  Philadelphia  from 
Denver  or  from  one  of  the  cities  in  the  South,  say  Atlanta,  to  nimself  investigate  the 
different  rates  or  different  classifications  on  different  kinds  of  goods? — A.  He  generally 
depends  on  the  shipper;  he  depends  on  the  shipper  giving  him  the  lowest  possible 

"  ■      If  it  I 


rate  to  the  point  to  which  the  goods  are  to  be  shipped.  If  it  happens  to  be  a  point 
where  there  is  water  competition,  of  course  the  rate  is  lower  by  water  than  the  rail 
rate,  and  the  usuid  procedure  would  be  for  the  merchant  to  ask  him  whether  he 
wanted  his  foods  to  go  by  water  or  by  rail.  The  rate  he  generally  arranges  at  this 
end  of  the  line,  unless  he  gets  special  instructions.  Sometimes  the  oonsi^ee  will 
td\e  directions  to  route  the  freight  by  certain  lines  either  on  account  of  friendship 
for  the  agent  who  happens  to  be  in  that  city  or  on  account  of  his  getting  a  concession 
from  one  of  the  competing  lines. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Considering  that  the  sum  paid  for  freight  in  this  country  is 
greater  than  all  the  taxes,  do  not  you  think  it  woula  be  putting  a  tremendous  respon- 
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ability,  a  very  great  power,  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Gommeroe  OommisBion  to 
fix  the  rated?— -A.  Yes;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  for  the  people  to  intrust  such  a  vast  power  to, 
sa^,  5  men? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason:  the  complexion  of  the  com- 
mission is  constantly  chan^ng,  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  5 
men  to  make  rates  for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  When  1  said  that  1  wanted 
to  have  pooling  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  did  not 
intend  to  say  that  I  wanted  them  to  have  the  power  of  fixing  the  rates  also. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  State  in  the  Union  which  makes  it  the  part  of  the  railroad 
commissioner  to  fix  rate^ — ^A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  Texas  does.  Texas  and 
Missouri,  1  think. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  the  power  of  fixing  the  rate,  in  your  judgment, 
be  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  commission,  say,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
State  in  the  Union? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  answer  Uiat  question.  I  am  in 
doubt  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  do  you  make  any  distinction  between  the  fixing 
of  rates  as  an  initiatory  process  and  the  fixing  of  rates  in  a  revisionary  wav,  when 
you  condemn  the  powei?  For  instance,  when  you  spoke  against  the  advisabilitjr  of 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  fix  rates,  did  you  have  in  mind 
the  prescribing  of  a  general  schedule  of  rates  or  power  to  revise  rates  that  have  been 
promulgated  by  private  authority? — ^A.  I  had  in  my  mind  when  I  spoke  the  idea  that 
the  pooling  contracts  be  submitted  to  a  commission,  and  if,  in  their  opinion,  they 
seemed  unreasonable,  they  could  be  carried  to  the  courts. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  question  of  pooling,  on  rate  makins,  do  yoM  make  any  dif- 
ference between  the  first  process  of  creating  and  the  power  ol  revision? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  the  two  lunctions  are  very  different? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  quite  understand  your  question. 

Q.  One  way  of  fixing  the  rates  would  be  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  go  to  work  and  get  out  a  schedule  of  rates,  and  promulgate  it,  and  compel  the  rail- 
roads to  observe  that  schedule;  another  way  would  be  to  allow  each  railroad  to  make 
its  schedule,  and  each  combination  of  companies,  and  put  them  in  force,  subject  to 
the  revisionary  power  of  the  National  Government.  Now,  would  you  oppose  the 
one  the  same  as  the  other? — A.  I  would  prefer  the  latter. 

Q.  Would  you  oppose  the  latterf— A.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  what  the 
scope  of  the  power  of  the  commission  might  be. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  latter  power  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  desires  subject  to  the  superior  power  of  the  courts — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  As  I  understand,  ^our  idea  is  that  this  power  should 
be  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  approving  or 
disapproving  contracts  entered  into  regarding  the  transportation  of  freight  b^  cor- 
porations; tnat  power  should  be  given  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
approve  or  disapprove  them.  If  they  disapprove  them,  then  it  should  be  taken  to  a 
juaicial  body  or  court,  and  ultimately  determined  by  the  action  of  that  appellate 
body?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  an  ordinary  judge  of  a  United  States  district  court  or  circuit 
court  is  better  qualified  to  determine  what  should  be  a  reasonable  or  just  rate  than 
a  commission  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  whose  members  have  been 
devoting  years  to  the  study  ot  this  question? — A.  I  was  referring  more  particularly 
to  some  specific  rate  that  might  be  named  that  might  be  unreasonable.  There  is  or 
there  was  a  bill  pending  in  Congress  to  the  effect  that  any  2  or  3  railroads  that  choose 
to  go  into  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  pooling  traffic  and  eai:nings  may  do  so, 
but  they  must  submit  that  contract  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  and  if 
there  are  any  rates  that  are  too  high,  according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, they  have  the  riehttoorder  a  reduction;  and  if  the  railroads  do  not  agree  to 
that,  they  can  take  it  to  the  courts. 

Q.  To  come  to  the  practical  point,  the  method  by  which  this  can  be  done:  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  a  single  ]ud^  who  has  never  had  any  business  of  that  kind 
before  him,  no  familiarity  with  railroad  matters,  is  better  qualified  to  determine  as 
to  the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  a  rate  than  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  men  specially  selected  with  reference  to  their  adapta- 
bility for  the  purpose?— A.  That  is  a  pretty  broad  question.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
what,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  proper  thin^  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  stated  you  were  m  favor  of  the  enlarging  of  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  now  you  say  you  are  opposed  to  them 
filing  the  rates  or  revising  the  rates.  In  what  way  would  you  have  their  powers 
enlarged? — A.  I  think  it  would  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission if  they  were  permitted  to  veto  rates,  such  rates  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
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in  force  nntil  decided  by  the  judicial  body.  I  do  not  think  the  merchant  would  suffer 
by  reason  of  the  rates  not  being  enforced.  That  would  certainly  enlarge  the  powers. 
And  there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  they  might  be  enlanped.  From  the 
national  boMrd  of  trade  petition  after  petition  has  gone  to  Congress  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  am  not  prepared 
just  at  this  time  to  state  how  the  commission's  powers  should  be  enlaiged,  but  that 
IS  all  on  record. 

Q.  Would  not  the  vital  matter  of  enlarging  the  powers  come  down  to  the  question 
of  rate£^ — A.  That  is  one  way,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  ways  in  which  they 
could  be  given  authority  that  would  be  of  importance  to  the  commercial  community. 
I  have  some  resolutions  here,  presented  by  the  national  board  of  trade  to  Congress, 
on  that  subject,  which  I  will  be  very  glad  to  ieave  with  the  commiaaion,  covering  the 
last  3  or  4  years. 

Q.  (By  jhx>fesBor  Johnson.)  Could  you  ^ve  us  in  a  few  words  an  account  of  the 
purpose  and  activity  of  the  National  Association  of  Freight  Shippers? — A.  It  is  for 
the  punx)se  of  taking  up  matters  r^;arding  methods  of  transportation,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  matters  of  a  national  cnaracter  that  can  be  presented  to  Congress,  we 
frame  resolutions  and  send  them  to  Congress.  For  instance,  we  have  alr^uly  pre- 
sented resolutions  on  uniform  classification  and  on  the  antiscalping  laws  and  a  number 
of  other  subjects.  It  is  about  on  the  same  order,  so  far  as  transportation  is  concerned, 
as  the  National  Board  of  Trade.    We  only  take  up  national  Questions. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  or  against  scalping — ^these  resolutions 
presented  to  Con^resei? — A.  We  are  opposed  to  it. 

Q.  Could  you  give  some  reasons  to  the  commission  why  your  association  takes 
this  position  as  regards  scalpins? — A.  We  think  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  trav- 
eling public  that  wis  practice  should  not  be  permitted.  We  think  if  we  do  not  have 
soUpine,  in  all  probability  we  can  get  lower  passenger  rates. 

Q.  (fiy  Mr.  Kbnnbdt.)  Do  you  believe,  also,  you  will  get  lower  passenger  rates  if 
the  system  of  free  passes  is  abolished? — ^A.  That  is  a  question  I  do  not  know  much 
about    It  is  a  passenger  question. 

Q.  Do  you  not  suppose  they  affect  the  rates  more  than  the  scalping  question? — ^A. 
I  understand  it  is  a  very  serious  evil,  but  I  understand  the  roads  are  trying  to  abolish 
passes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fasquhar.)  You  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  railroads  to  go  to 
Congress  for  a  law  abolishing  all  passes  than  to  abolish  the  broker? — A.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  passenger  end  of  it  at  all;  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  evil  exists. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  are  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Freight  Shipper^?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  an  office  as  president  where  you  conduct  business? — A.  We  meet 
once  a  year  in  Washington. 

Q.  Your  activity  is  practically  confined  to  the  period  of  your  convention?— A. 
Yes.  We  have  an  executive  committee.  When  any  important  matter  takes  place 
during  the  year,  we  call  the  executive  committee  together  and  act  on  it. 

Q.  This  national  organization,  in  &ct,  enters  complaint  as  a  national  association, 
in  case  of  a  complaint?— A.  Yes,  as  a  national  association. 

Q.  As  in  the  case  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade?—' 
A.  They  do  not  do  so. 

Q.  They  are  a  committee  for  recommending? — A.  Yes;  that  is  all. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Odober  7,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  A.  J.  YAHLAHDINaHAM,' 

Commissioner  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau, 

The  commission  met  at  11.10  a.  m.,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  A.  J.  Vanland- 
ingham.  being  dulv  sworn,  testified  as  iollows: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  What  is  your  name? — A.  A.  J.  Vanlandingham. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?— A.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Q.  What  is  your  bueinesg? — ^A.  Commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau. 

Q.  Will  you  state  briefly  what  your  duties  are  in  connection  with  that  office? — A. 
The  St  Louis  Traffic  Bureau  is  an  organization  of  the  St.  Louis  merchants  and  man- 
ufi»cturers,  having  about  2,200  members.    The  object  of  the  bureau  is  to  secure  to 

1  Since  deceased. 
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8t  Louis  fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  transportation  into  and  oat  of  St  loois,  aa 
compared  with  other  cities,  in  order  that  our  merchants  and  manuhK^rers  may  be 
able  to  meet  the  competition  in  what  we  consider  8t  Louis  territory,  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  other  cities. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  traffic  association  been  in  existence?— A.  Thepreseni  o"^^^- 
ization  has  been  in  existence  two  years  and  a  half.  The  St.  Louia  Tiitti  AiwwiHfion, 
which  w^as  its  predecessor,  was  organized  in  1890. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  cause  that  led  to  it»  amnization?'-A.  It  was  indi- 
rectly oi^^ized  by  reason  of  a  similar  oMiriflrtion  at  Kansas  City,  of  which  I  was 
commissioner.  It  was  directly  orsanued  lor  the  purpose  of  removing  discrimination 
that  was  supposed  to  exist  and  did  exist  as  against  the  city  of  8t  Louis  as  compared 
with  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

Q.  Has  it  been  efficacious  in  removing  any  discrimination?— A.  I  think  so.  They 
think  welt  enough  of  it  to  pay  about  $15,000  a  year  for  its  maintenance. 

Q.  Illustrate  as  briefly  as  you  can,  but  covenn^  as  much  of  the  matter  as  you  can, 
the  character  of  the  principal  discriminations  which  led  to  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  merchants  of  St  Louis.— A.  I  do  not  understand. 

Q.  What  was  the  method  or  character  or  form  of  discrimination  practiced  against 
St  Loui^ — A.  Of  course  the  ^neral  practice  was  one  of  tariff  rates.  Wherever  the 
St.  Louis  merchant  had  an  inside  rate,  if  there  was  any,  he  kept  it  to  himself,  a  rebate 
or  lower  rate  than  the  published  tariff.    My  office  never  takes  any  cognizance  of  a 

Sropoeition  where  a  St.  Louis  man  is  supposed  to  have  a  rate  different  from  the  pah- 
shed  tariff.  If  it  is  a  Chicago  or  a  Kansas  City  man,  we  investigate.  Consequently 
as  to  rates  of  that  kind  we  wul  not  mi^e  any  investigation  as  to  any  complaints  that 
may  be  made  as  against  St.  Louis.  Rates  generally  have  been  maintained  at  the  pab- 
lished  tariff  during  the  vear  1899.  There  were  fewer  rates  maintained  in  1898  than 
at  any  time  within  mv  knowledge  of  the  railroad  business,  and  I  have  been  in  the 
raikoad  business  for  28  years. 

Q.  In  what  form  were  these  discriminatione^ — A.  In  every  method  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  cut  a  rate. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  illustration? — A.  One  method  is  the  payment  of  commis- 
sions to  secure  business. 

Q.  Payment  of  commissions  to  merchanteff — A.  Payment  of  commissions  to  mer- 
chants. Of  course  you  understand  in  this  testimony  my  testimonv  on  this  proposition 
is  not  testimony  that  could  be  taken  into  c/>urt,  because  I  do  not  know  of  these  things 
directly,  only  indirectly.  Another  method  is  by  direct  rebates — ^that  is,  simply  so 
much  off  the  tariff.  Another  method  is  by  allowing  a  laiiger  proportion  to  one  line 
as  its  division  of  the  rate  than  the  regular  division,  that  proportion  being  paid  to  the 
shipper  to  secure  his  business.  Another  method  is  by  what  you  might  say  is  a  manip- 
ulation of  rates,  changing  the  destination  in  transit  to  a  basis  that  will  make  a  lower 
proportion.  As  an  illustration,  the  rate  on  grain  for  export  from  Kansas  City  or  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  Chicago  has  been  3.2  c^nts  lower  per  hundred  pounds  than  when 
for  local  consumption.  The  consequence  has  been,  and  proved  belore  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  that  all  the  grain  moved  from  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Chicago  has  been  going  into  Chicago  on  the  basis  of  the  through  rate — ^that  is,  billed 
to  Chicago  for  export.  It  goes  into  the  Chicago  elevator  and  it  may  go  out  to  New- 
England.  This  is  a  general  proposition.  It  goes  into  an  elevator  in  Chicago  and  it 
may  go  out  by  rail.  If  it  does  it  goes  out  at  80  per  cent  of  the  published  Chicago 
export  rate;  if  it  goes  for  export,  80  per  cent  of  the  Chicago-New  York  rate,  less  3 
cents.  We  will  say  the  rate  was  13  cents;  3  cents  was  deducted  for  New  York  ter- 
minals, and  80  per  cent  of  the  rate  plus  this  3  cents;  8  plus  3,  or  11  cents,  was  the 
rate  and  not  13,  as  publisher!.  It  might  go  by  water.  It  was  shown  in  the  testimony 
that  if  it  went  by  water  no  record  was  taken  other  than  at  Buffalo.  The  water  car- 
riers of  Chicago  will  not  keep  a  record  of  destination  except  to  Buffalo.  There  it 
goes  to  the  railroads.  The  statement  **It  went  to  Chicago  for  export"  was  a  subter- 
fuge, and  the  rate  was  cut  by  3  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  to  take  advantage  of  this  difference  between  export 
rates  and  rates  for  domestic  consumption,  all  that  wentthrough  Chicago  went  at  export 
rates? — A.  All  com  and  wheat;  it  did  not  apply  to  so  great  an  extent  on  oats;  it  did 
to  the  same  degree,  but  it  was  not  noticeable  to  so  great  an  extent. 

Q.  In  that  case,  then,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  discrimination  between  those 
shipping  from  west  of  Chicago  to  Chicago?— A.  There  was  this  discrimination:  when 
I  say  all  the  grain,  I  mean  all  the  grain  that  was  handled  by  the  freight  shippers  on 
these  roads.  There  was  also  another  termination  through  the  St  Louis  gateway. 
St.  Louis  is  a  competitor  for  Western  grain.  We  were  discriminated  against  to  the 
extent  of  the  3.2  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  because  the  rate  to  Chicago  and  through 
wm^2  cents  less  than  when  shipped  through  St.  Louis.    The  consequence  was  the 
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grain  that  would  ordinarily  move  in  both  diiectionB  through  both  cities  had  an  undue 
preference  to  Chicago  on  the  north  and  through  Kansas  City,  a  preference  that  was 
natural  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  Gulf. 

Q.  Was  not  that  legitimately  due  to  the  lake  transportation  competition? — A.  The 
lake  competition  has  been  felt  always,  and  they  have  had  an  advantase  on  this 
ground  in  Chicago.  In  the  published  tariff  the  lake  competition  would  nave  been 
met  through  the  St.  Louis  gateway.  The  rates  are  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  these 
situations  on  an  agreed  basis. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason,  in  your  judgment,  for  the  difference  between  export  rates 
and  rates  for  domestic  consumption,  to  the  East  on  grain? — ^A.  At  some  periods  an 
export  rate  lower  than  an  inland  rate  is  probably  necessary.  It  has  not  been  neces- 
sa^  during  1898  and  1899.  Our  ^rain  would  have  gone  abroad  to  as  great  an  extent, 
so  far  as  the  rate  is  concerned,  if  it  had  paid  the  same  as  the  inland  rates.  The  rea- 
son it  applies  on  Western  grain  is  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  as  against  Atlantic 
ports.  All  New  England  rates  are  based  upon  the  New  York  rate;  that  is,  the  rate 
once  given  from  Chicago  to  New  York  fixes  every  rate  from  Dubuque  on  the  north 
and  Cairo  on  the  south  to  every  point  east  of  Bufblo  and  Pittsbuig. 

Q.  On  the  Atlantic? — A.  On  tne  Atlantic,  yes.  Now,  to  reduce  the  domestic  rate 
to  the  export  rate,  necessary  to  meet  the  export  rate  through  the  Gulf  ports,  would 
have  made  so  low  a  rate  that  the  railroads  did  not  feel  they  could  afford  to  do  so,  and 
consequently  thev  made  this  through  arrangement  of  a  lower  proportionate  rate  for 
export  than  for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  There  was  no  necessitv  for  it  during  1898  and  1899? — A.  None;  as  far  as  the  value 
of  the  grain  was  concernea.  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  meet  the  competition  of 
other  countries  on  wheat  but  not  on  com. 

Q.  Can  it  be  laid  down  as  a  general  proposition  that  when  there  is  a  demand  for 
our  product  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  difference? — A.  Yes;  when  there  is  a  lai^ge 
crop  of  wheat  in  the  Aigentine  Republic  or  Russia,  sufficiently  greatr— or  even  Indian 
wheat  sometimes — to  control  the  price,  then  to  move  for  export  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  make  a  lower  rate  than  the  domestic  rate,  for  the  same  reason  I  stated 
a  while  ago,  that  the  export  business  is  not  sufficient  in  volume  to  pay  to  reduce  the 
entire  domestic  product  of  the  territory  covered. 

Q.  These  differences  between  export  and  inland  rates  are  unnecessary  to-day,  aFe 
they  not? — A.  Yes;  I  have  the  rates  to-dav  if  you  want  them. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  them. — A.  Using  East  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  as  the 
points  for  eastbound  traffic,  the  rate  on  domestic  to  Newport  News,  Norfolk,  and 
Baltimore,  except  on  com  ^nd  com  products,  is  20  cents,  and  on  com  and  com  prod- 
ucts 18  cents;  for  export,  the  rate  on  com,  wheat,  barle}r,  and  rye  is  13}  cents  from 
East  St  Louis.  From  Chicago  the  domestic  rate  on  grain  and  products  is  17  cents, 
and  on  com  and  com  products  15  cents;  for  export,  com,  wheat,  barlev,  and  rye  12| 
cents,  and  on  o«ts  14}  cents.  To  Philadelphia,  the  rate  on  domestic,  the  same  prop- 
osition, is  21  cents  from  East  St.  Louis,  com  products  19  cents;  export^  com,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye  14  cents,  and  oats  16  cents.  From  Chicago,  domestic  18  and  10; 
export,  13  and  15.  To  New  York,  domestic,  from  East  St.  Louis  23  and  21;  export, 
15  and  17.  From  Chicago,  for  domestic,  20  and  18;  export,  14  and  16.  That  was 
the  situation  in  effect  Sept^ber  18,  1899. 

Q.  Do  you  think  at  the  present  time  there  is  any  occasion  for  this  difference  as 
between  export  and  domestic? — ^A.  Not  so  far  as  the  shipper  is  concerned. 

Q.  Is  flour  included  in  that?— A.  I  have  a  statement  as  to  flour,  which  I  would 
like  to  put  in  as  a  whole,  with  your  permission. 

Q.  You  may  read  it. — A.  (Reading:)  "The  development  of  Gulf  ports  has 
caused  a  reduction  in  grain  rates  from  the  West  to  Atlantic  ports  and  to  Gulf  ports 
bur  below  the  rate  on  grain  to  the  same  ports  for  domestic  consumption,  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  rate  on  flour  and  grain  products  for  exports  has  not  been  reduced  in  the 
same  degree,  so  that  for  the  past  vear  or  more  there  has  been  a  grave  discrimination 
against  American  flour  in  fdvor  of  wheat.  The  difference  between  export  flour  and 
wheat  rates  to  the  seaboard  for  export,  effective  September  18,  1899,  is  as  follows: 


Flour. 

Wheat. 

Difference 
in  favor 
of  wheat 

From  East  St.  Louis,  when  from  beyond,  to— 

Baltimore 

OenU. 
20 
21 
23 
23 
23 

OenU. 

15 
15 
15 

OenU. 

6i 

Philadelphia 

7 

New  York 

8 

Boston 

s 

Portland 

8 
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''The  miller  loads  the  flour,  the  grain  shipper  loads  the  wheat;  elevator  charseBon 
export  wheat  are  included  in  the  inland  rate;  seaboard  charges  are  always  included 
in  the  export  flour  rate.  Export  flour  can  be  loaded  to  the  marked  carrying  capacity 
of  the  car.  The  millers  will  gladly  accept  an  export  flour  rate  based  upon  cars  oeing 
loaded  to  marked  capacity  of  car.  It  was  demonstrated  in  testimony  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  taken  June  and  July,  1899,  that  if  present  relative 
rates  between  flour  and  wheat  are  continued  our  exports  of  flour,  in  proportion  to 
exports  of  wheat,  would  be  laigely  decreased. 

*'  Exports  of  wheat  as  compared  with  flour,  5  years,  ending  December  31,  1898, 
were: 


Yew. 

Wheat 

Floor. 

1894 

Busha$. 
88,415,280 
76,102,701 
60,660,000 
79.562.020 
148,231,261 

BarrOi. 
16,860.588 

1895 

15,268,882 

1896 

14.620,864 

1897 

14M0  6S 

1896 

15,849,918 

''Wheat  exports,  1898,  were  67  per  cent  greater  than  in  any  year  for  the  past  5 
years,  and  show  an  increase  over  1897  of  85  per  cent  Flour  exports  for  1898  were 
9  per  cent  less  than  1894,  and  show  an  increase  over  1897  of  but  5  per  cent  Ameri- 
can millers  claim  that  flour  exports  would  have  increased  in  the  same  degree  as 
wheat  but  for  the  discrimination  against  flour  made  by  American  railroads,  in  trans- 
porting wheat  far  below  the  rate  charged  for  transporting  flour." 

In  connection  with  my  testimony  I  desire  to  submit  as  part  of  the  same  a  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  export  ana  domestic  rates,  decided 
August  7,  1899,  calling  special  attention  to  the  following  clauses  of  that  decision. 
(Reading:) 

"The  profit  to  American  millers  in  manufacturing  flour  for  export  is  from  1  to  8 
cents  per  100  pounds;  but  the  freight  rates  on  wheat  and  flour  snow  a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  Enelish  miller  of  from  4  to  11  cents  per  100  pounds^  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  such  discrimination  is  clearly  prohibitive  on  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  published  railroad  rates  on  both  wheat  and  flour  for  export  have  been  the  same 
up  to  a  recent  period,  and  the  carriers  have  exacted  such  rates  except  where  lower 
rates  on  wheat  were  induced  by  competition.  Water  competition  on  the  Great 
Lakes  limits  rail  rates  to  the  various  ports  on  both  wheat  and  flour  during  the  navi- 
gation season,  and  to  a  degree  before  the  opening  and  aftet  the  close  of  navigation, 
and  the  published  and  actual  water  rates  on  wheat  have  been  from  2  to  4  cents  lo¥rer 
than  those  on  flour.  To  a  limited  extent  the  cost  of  service  may  be  greater  in  the 
transportation  of  export  flour  than  of  export  wheat.  The  export  rate  on  flour 
includes  deliverv  on  tx)ard  ship,  while  the  rate  on  wheat  ordinarily  does  not,  and  at 
New  York  an  additional  charge  of  about  1}  cents  per  bushel  for  loading  wheat  is  . 
made.  Exportation  of  flour  has  steadily  increased,  but  for  the  last  6  years  the 
increase  has  not  been  marked,  and  a  decrease  is  shown  by  comparing  exports  of  1894 
with  1898." 

Rates  through  Gulf  ports  and  generally  South  Atlantic  ports  on  wheat  include 
elevation  at  seaboard  and  15  days  tree  storage,  which  seems  to  have  not  been  clearly 
proven  to  the  comnussion. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  commission  held: 

"1.  That  public  policy  and  good  railway  policy  alike  seem  to  require  the  same  rate 
on  export  wheat  and  export  flour,  but  the  duties  of  the  commission  are  conflned  to 
administering  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  in  view  of  all  the  conditions  shown 
in  the  investigation  the  somewhat  higher  rate  on  export  flour  than  on  export  wheat 
is  not  in  violation  of  the  statute. 

"2.  That  the  published  difference  in  rates  is  too  wide,  and  that  the  rate  on  flour 
for  export  should  not  exceed  that  upon  export  wheat  by  more  than  2  cents  per  100 
pounds. 

"3.  That  the  relations  of  rates  on  domestic  shipments  of  flour  and  wheat  are  not 
involved  in  this  decision,  as  the  export  and  domestic  freights  are  handled  under 
different  conditions." 

The  decision  was  rendered  on  August  7,  sixty  days  ago.  An  advance  has  been 
made  on  both  grain  and  flour  rates,  east  bound,  since  that  date,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  by  the  railroads  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  commission,  and  so  far 
no  railroad  has  signifled  its  intention  to  obey  the  order,  and  under  the  present  law  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  lesal  process  by  which  the  millers  or  the  Interstate  Commission 
can  enforce  the  railroads  to  obey  it 
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The  United  States  has  from  the  hegiiminff  fostered  American  industries  in  assessing 
its  import  duties,  and  if  there  is  any  law  that  can  be  enacted  that  will  prevent  the 
discrimination  of  American  railroads  against  American  millers,  in  relative  rates  on 
wheat  and  flour  for  export,  it  will  in  my  opinion  prove  valuable  to  American  indus- 
tries, to  the  wheat  producers,  and  of  general  value  to  all  American  interests. 

Q.  What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  reason  for  the  continuance  of  this  very  wide 
discrimination  against  floui? — ^A.  The  answers  given  by  the  railroads  are  with  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  in  cost.  If  that  be  true  cul  their  domestic  rates  are  wrong,  for 
all  their  domestic  rates  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
are  the  same  on  wheat  and  flour  for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  The  same  from  Chica^  to  New  York?— A.  The  same  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
and  from  any  inland  point  in  New  England.  Not  only  is  that  true,  but  the  flour  for 
domestic  consumption  is  not  loaded  to  the  full  marked  capacity  of  tiie  car.  A  carload 
of  flour  is  24,000  pounds.  The  carload  effective  the  1st  of  July  is  30,000.  For  export, 
flour  can  be  loaded  as  heavily  as  wheat,  to  the  marked  capacity  of  the  car.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  difference  in  inland  rates  you  must  remember  the  flour  has  also  to  pay 
a  higher  ocean  rate,  which  the  miller  exnects  to  a  certain  extent,  because  the  flour 
can  not  be  loaded  as  readily  as  wheat  in  the  steamers.  So  it  does  not  show  the  total 
discrimination  in  favor  of  wheat  as  against  flour. 

Q.  As  an  actual  fact,  the  shipment  of  flour  from  our  inland  points,  like  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago,  to  Europe  is  relatively  much  more  expensive  than  the  snipment  of  the 
grain  out  of  which  the  flour  is  made? — A.  You  mean  more  expensive  to  the  carrier? 

Q.  No;  more  expensive  to  the  shipper. — A.  Much  more  so;  yes.  It  will  average 
as  much  as  13  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  idea  as  to  what  the  effect  of  that  will  be  if  it  is  persisted  in? — ^A.  In 
a  conversation  witn  Governor  Stannard,  the  largest  manu&urturer  of  flour  at  St  Louis, 
he  stated  he  had  been  practically  out  of  flour  export  for  60  days,  and  if  present  con- 
ditions continued  he  would  be  out  much  longer;  that  the  millers  could  not  stand  this 
situation.  That  is  felt  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Millers'  Association  is  now  arranff- 
ing  for  a  meeting  in  Chicago  to  prepare  an  amendment,  a  proposed  law  on  this 
subject    That  meeting  willM  held  some  time  next  month. 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  rates  north  of  the  Ohio.  Does  that  include  Newport  News, 
Baltimore,  and  Norfolk? — ^A.  Yes;  it  includes  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  the  territory 
commonly  called  the  '' official  classiflcation  territory,''  the  lower  port  of  Norfolk  up 
to  and  including  Montreal. 

Q.  Does  that  territory  include  the  Southeast;  New  Orleans,  say? — A.  Yes. 

Q*  You  say  the  rates  to  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  ports  affect  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board rates.  To  what  extent  do  they  affect  them? — A.  The  lan^  grain-producing 
States  are  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  I  believe,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  particularly 
of  com.  The  rates  on  grain  from  Illinois  sou^  to  Kankakee  and  New  Orleans  at 
the  present  time  is  12  cents  per  hundred  for  export.  That  would  naturally  make  the 
rate  from  the  same  territory  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports.  The  average  difference  in 
the  ocean  rate  is  about  4)  cents  per  hundred;  that  is,  the  ocean  rates  are  4}  cents 
lower  at  Atlantic  ports  than  at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  under  natural  conditions. 
Of  course,  this  varies  with  the  demand  for  tonnage.  Every  rate  from  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  up  to  the  Platte  River,  to  a  certain  extent  the  north  line  of  Nebraska, 
is  affected  by  the  Gulf  competition;  that  is,  more  or  less  of  all  grain  that  originates 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  south  of  the  north  Nebtaska  line,  and  in  Iowa 
west  of  Des  Moines  and  south.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  leading  from 
Des  Moines  to  Omaha,  is  affected  by  Gulf  competition,  and  all  of  Illinois  on  the  line 
of  the  Illinois  Central  only;  that  is,  I  mean  it  is  the  only  business  which  does  actually 
move  south  from  Illinois  that  affects  other  territory  to  a  very  great  degree.  Prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  Gulf  ports,  prior  to  1889,  immeaiately  at  the  close  of  navigation  at 
Chicago,  the  rate  on  com  to  the  eastern  seaboard  was  advanced  to  25  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  rate  I  have  just  given  you  for  export  is  considerably  less,  and  the 
rate  has  not  advanced  to  the  eastern  seaboard  within  the  last  flve  years  after  the  close 
of  navigation. 

Q.  By  reason  of  Gulf  competition? — ^A.  By  reason  of  Gulf  competition. 

Q.  Iiaa  that  business  through  the  Gulf  norts  increased  to  your  knowledge  during 
the  last  five  years?— A.  Very  greatly.  Gralveston  has  increased  in  grain  more  than 
1,000  per  cent  in  the  last  flve  years. 

Q.  Is  the  same  relation  observed  between  the  export  rates  and  the  inland  rates 
from  these  Gulf  port^— A.  A  much  greater  difference.  The  rate  from  Kansas  City 
to  Galveston  for  export  on  wheat  and  oats  is  15  cents;  on  com,  13  cents,  and  on  rye 
and  barley,  16  cents.  The  local  rate  to  Galveston  is  37  cents,  and  to  New  Orleans  it 
is  19  cents;  not  so  great  to  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  so  much  greater  discrimina- 
tion between  those  two  Golf  ports  and  the  Atlantic  porti^— A.  Nothing,  only  the 
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i^  W:,.  T/>n  #'xpiaio  thai? — A,  ^n^  '4  the  =r.if-:i>»i*  <  all-  vw«»  v.  <ihta*f*g  is 
m\iin:  a  ^y^rtair*  lanpr;  frnatr^Aw^tJz  ttmA  h^^  1  ••r  r  ut  ^f^i  lr=^  viy*  ha^^ a  laripe 
nnti,\Mffr  <A  U^-Sil  ^-U^tz^^r^  ai*  tjg  ti^t  WiMi^  *A  tb^^te  p  *i&  TYr.ai^  r-jr^m&  «?  are  alk>v«d 
an  #rU^at/#r  aiF/vari^:*?  *A^  «tty.  fP'Oi  <ir«r-LAli  t«^  1  •  rvct^  a  ''<i*bri  i-<r  catbem^  tl^ 
IplBifi  aivl  tttnjj^Aitz  it  at  •vi^-h  tirLi«4»  m^  •ut  railruaii*  <aii  take  rare  oi  h.  Tbat  i?  f«q>- 
ymHi  Uf  \0:  U>*i  Th^H'Tt  it  IP  riv<^.  I  R^^i  'Cv*  liTiiF-  thas  ha!^  ac  ritr'raiur  at  Firwap 
%Aty  9itA  a  nniti\jnr  'A  t-U-v^z^^rK  ai  U*^  t^Antt^.  Tbtr  Kajna^  i'^TT  rlerator  i»  alli^wed 
tktftst^mrtlat  fA  a  #v^jt  a  ln.-^j«4  t#>  nni'jad  isnin  tr*jin  thai  Udt  pn^npdj  vfaen  h 
trmt»9  in  ov«^  tftat  lirj«f,  W^iefi  it  rv>n>^  id  t>i«*  cuantrr  ekrat^LC  e  auitved  three- 
Umnlt0  *A  a  f-t'ux  a  ^iQ^h«^  f^>r  O'lU^tine  that  erain  anti  h«4dine  it  untii  the  tan  can 
}fte  fSfAUfn  Xt*  Utemr eUfrmUfT^.  The  <^>vner  <»l  that  fleratiir  ];« «.iDe « >f  the  laigtirt  export- 
«ni  in  thiff  criantrj.  lie  al:^>  ha«  thi«  fj\i\0jrtunity  ai  Chi«^apci.  bv  billing  lor  export 
an^J  tlien  dintn^iutine  it  w(ierHver  it  h^  tifwft  nati^iartfiry.  The'riT^  t^jerat  that 
0tati/m  if*  mttm  fmt  of  ^itLnrrt^t**.  f<H-  he  iijii:^  Hrli  hi:>  inrnin  t«»  this  man. 

il.  Why  rsn  he  m>t  ^/nikl  hiii  own  elevator?? — A.  HeoioM  build  the  elevators, 
bot  he  can  not  set  the  railrr^iri  fYjmpany  to  make  allowances.  Thesv  ekrators  would 
wA  make  a  rediictirjn  t/>  thie  firm,  for  thie  firm  did  not  have  a  contnct  for  the  exdo- 
aive  bamnefw  over  the  line. 

Q.  Then,  it  w  thrrMitrh  preference  on  the  part  of  tbe  railroad  that  this  partkolar 
elevat/>r  man  ii*  enahle^l  u*  cany  on  hii<  l»cL«ine9P? — A.  It  i?  throi^rfa  that  that  he  is 
enahle^l  U*  force  hii<  fiorri[jetit/^n*  ryut  of  horinea**  in  that  particular  line. 

C|,  (Hy  Mr,  Conger.;  !>•  it  your  i<l«^  then,  that  St.  Loai«  ie  discriminated  againet 
in  favor  of  (^tiat^f  hy  thi*»  ffyVu-ni  of  elevatore  tliat  yon  have  been  describii^? — A. 
Yen;  St.  I>^uiff  i«  rlij*rTiminat<^l  aKaim^.  It  hapfien^  to  be;  but  I  do  not  mean  to 
my  that  (yU'wafgo  w  the  only  ri^^int  that  hafi  thi«  method. 

il  Hi,  Ijjuiin  \\sm  it  an  well?— A.  St.  L4>uij>  has  not;  bat  a  method  of  this  nature 
appl'um  Uf  a  nuniU-r  of  Chicago  fK>ints.  All  points  taking;  a  hondred  per  cent  rate 
aref;hi(ago  \mi\ti\m;  that  i^,  a  hundrerl  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  and  New  York  rate. 
Ihiim  diwTirninations  eziift  down  as  far  as  the  St.  Loois  district,  as  Beardstown. 

Q.  Ihfkin  thiH  KyKtem  enable  the  C*hicago  elevator  man  to  reach  oat  into  the  t^ri- 
tory  for  grain  and  ship  it  to  Chicai^o  that  woald  naturally  go  to  other  grain-distrib- 
atjng  i>oints  like  Omaha,  St.  Loais,  and  Kansas  City?— A.  It  enables  the  Chicago 
firms  Uf  c/introl  85  (Kjr  wjnt,  very  nearly,  of  the  export  business  of  the  points. 

Q.  J  have  h(«rd  it  said  tliat  in  certain  f>ortions  oi  Nebraska  where  the  grain  woold 
naturally  go  Uf  Omaha,  Chicago  operators  come  into  Nebraska  and  pay  a  cent  or  2 
«<fnts  ffiore  a  biishel  than  they  did  in  Iowa,  a  point  nearer  Chicago.  I>o  you  know 
anything  of  that  nature?— A.  Mr.  Counselman  tef^tified  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
mMon  that  he  was  fiaying  for  western  grain  at  the  Mississippi  River  three-fourths 
of  a  VMiii  more  xmr  bushel  than  the  nuirket  price  in  Chicago— tor  August  com;  that  he 
was  doing  this  for  the  reasrm  that  he  exported  it  at  a  profit  in  doing  so. 

Q,  Your  idea  is  that  he  was  able  to  do  it  because  of  this  export  rate?— A.  Not 
only  the  <5XiMirt  rate  but  bjr  the  manipulation  of  1.8  cents  per  hundred  in  the  rate 
Iwtwe^sfi  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  tbe  Chicago  point— 1.8  was  elimitated  from  the 
profit  bv  manipulation. 

Q.  ( \\y  M  r.  (;i.arkr.)  Mr.  Connsclman  and  his  company  are  the  owners  of  thetermi- 
nal  elevators  at  Chif^o  in  connection  with  Rock  island? — A.  I  was  going  to  say 
thfti  1  do  not  CMJW  to  ipedly  nomea. 
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Q.  Thifl  came  oot  somewhat  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  suhcommiasion 
west? — ^A.  There  are  4  other  firms  of  the  same  nature  in  Chicago. 

Q.  There  were  ahout  9  brought  out  in  the  decision  of  the  court  there;  and  does  not 
what  you  say  with  reference  to  this  matter  apply  to  all  terminal  elevators  in  Chi- 
cago?— A.  Yes;  each  one  of  these  elevators  is  lavored  by  the  same  particular  line. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  these  terminal  elevators  are  owned  very  largel  v  by  this  rail- 
road company? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true  of  the  Counselman  elevators,  and  I  suppose  of 
all  others. 

Q.  They  have  the  favors  that  are  granted? — A.  Yes;  he  rents  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Just  a  question  or  two  further  on  another  subject,  and  that 
is  in  r^rd  to  these  differences  m  freight  rates  on  wheat  and  flour.  I  think  you 
have  testified  that  the  difference  the  railroads  have  been  charging  has  ranged  from 
4  to  11  cents,  have  you  not?— A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Could  you  state  from  what  point  of  those  elevators  this  difference  is  made? — 
A.  Well,  that  4  to  1 1  cents  was  brought  out  in  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Those  tariffs  were  then  in  effect.  The  tariffs  were  all  changed  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  The^  have  been  changed  twice  since  that  hearing;  and  while  there  are 
doubtless  some  differences  made,  the  miller  in  St.  Louis  who  would  buy  at  the  local 
station  in  Missouri  would  pay  the  local  rate  into  St.  Louis;  he  would  pay  H  cents 
bridge  toll  on  his  flour,  and  then  he  would  pay  the  East  St.  Louis  rate,  so  it  would 
make  11  cents.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  where  tliat  still  applies  on  the  laive 
volume  that  the'  miller  actually  buys.  My  quotation  was  from  the  actual  tariff  paid 
from  East  St.  Louis.  All  our  rates  in  East  St.  Louis  start  from  the  east  bonk  of  the 
river,  and  we  must  pay  the  bridge  toll  to  get  over. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  Minneapolis  millers  have  to  contend  against  this  discrimi- 
nation?— A.  The  Minneapolis  millers  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  had  1}  cents  on  export 
for  domestic  flour.  That  has  been  withdrawn,  so  unless  they  have  the  same  rasis 
through  the  Canadian  Pacific  or  through  the  ^'  Soo  "  they  are  still  doing  that.  The 
Minneapolis  millers  have  an  advanta^  over  the  millers  further  south;  over  districts 
that  are  not  amenable  to  the  commission. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  possible  for  St.  Louis  to 
compete  with  Chicago,  owing  to  the  railroad  facilities  that  Chicago  has  in  this  con- 
nection?— A.  St  Louis  has  as  good  railroad  facilities  as  Chicago.  She  has  not  as  good 
water  facilities. 

Q.  These  great  terminal  elevators  are  located  in  Chicago? — A.  We  have  some 
elevators  there,  but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  railroad.  I  want  to  say  our  condition 
in  St  Louis  has  been  improved  in  relation  to  Chicago  since  this  heariiur,  as  it  should 
be.  We  are  not  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  we  were  some  time  ago.  The  condition 
against  us  now  is  about  only  half  as  bad  as  when  this  hearing  was  had. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  not  think  there  always  will  be  some  differ- 
ence in  mvor  of  Chicago,  in  view  of  its  location? — A.  There  will  be,  always,  in  view 
of  the  volume  of  tonnace. 

^  It  has  a  very  decided  water  transportation  during  many  months  of  the  year, 
which  St.  Louis  lias  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  complain  of  the  fact  that  the  elevators  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  or 
do  you  complain  of  the  abuses  that  result  from  it? — A.  I  was  not  testifying  by  way 
of  complaint;  I  was  simply  giving  the  situation  as  it  exists.  The  elevators  that  are 
not  owned  by  the  railroads — frequently  discriminations  are  just  as  great  as  where 
they  are  so  owned.  Now,  in  this  Kansas  City  proposition  that  I  gave  the  elevators 
are  owned  by  a  private  company.  The  abuse  is  in  allowing  large  shippers  such  an 
advantaffe  that  it  throws  the  business  naturally  to  one  or  two  firms,  who  oy  agreement 
among  uiemselves  can  pay  their  own  prices  just  sufi^ciently  above  the  other  rate  to 
prevent  the  man  who  has  no  rate  from  competing  with  them.  That  is  where  the 
mjury,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  the  producer,  as  well  as  to  the  man  who  tries  to  buy  against 
the  la^  dealer. 

Q.  Well,  along  the  lines  of  road,  for  instance,  where  the  private  companies  have 
been  building  elevators,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a  good  business  proposition  on  the 

rb  of  the  railroads  to  build  them  in  order  to  concentrate  their  shipments  of  grain? — 
I  think  so.  I  think  that  was  particularly  necessary  on  some  of  the  northern  lines 
at  the  time  they  were  built,  for  the  reason  tnat  they  could  get  no  private  companies 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Is  it  a  &ct  that  the  farmer  who  grows  the  grain  is  practically  compelled  to 
sell  to  the  elevators  where  they  are  owned  by  private  individuals  as  well  as  where 
they  are  owned  by  the  railroads,  and  sell  at  their  prices? — A.  1}  cents  a  bushel  is 
more  than  the  average  profit,  and  so  long  as  the  elevator  company  pays  a  little  inside 
of  that  freight  rate  it  can  pay  a  higher  price  to  the  farmer  than  he  can  ship  it  him- 
self for;  consequently  he  is  practically  compelled  to  sell  to  the  man  who  has  the  rate. 

Q.  Has  the  farmer  any  redress  in  that  case?— A.  I  do  not  see  that  he  has. 
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Q,  He  ii  obli^  to  fell  his  yrrain  to  the  efeirttor.  and  the  verj  f  ilrtfiMg  of  llie 
devBtor  makes  it  D^cemmry  n^A  otJt  f«»r  him  to  do  fl»x  hot  aim.  if  I  lUMleiaUiid  tbe 
proportion  corrertl y.  aifoniai  hini  a  better  price  than  he  mold  poniblT  ifmpamd  it  for 
m  any  other  manner? — A.  Yoa  ondentand  that  there  are  verr  few  pointa  where 
there  are  noi  2  elevator?,  or  2  f^hippers.  rme  being  a  larise^hipDerandttieollierbefai^ 
m  ana]  ler  shipper:  or.  in  anottier  caee,  there  are  3  shippen.  both  bairiB^  frctn  the 
fumer,  bat  one  shipper  eeil^  to  the  lar^  dealer,  for  the  reass<na  that  nii  priecB  aie 
hi|iier  than  anrone's  el.««-. 

Q.  ^jr  Mr.  Cu%bke.  •  Doe^  it  make  anr  difference  vD€ther  nne  or  a  doaen  bar? — 
A.  It  does  not  make  any  differefice,  if  alf  crmld  eell  to  thts  one  firm. 

<^  (By  Mr.  RATCHroao.  ■  What  remedy  have  yoa  to  fotigegt,  if  any? — ^A.  I  think  I 
have  got  that  tmder  the  propoied  ciian^  in  the  interstate-cwnmetve  act.  I  thmk 
I  cover  that 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Habds.  •  What  v  the  effect,  after  the  independent  boTcr  hm 
hem  driven  oat  along  the  line  of  the  railroad.  f*n  the  price  of  grain  to  the  ^nner? 
In  other  vords,  does  the  same  condition  of  affairs  exist  nov  aa  existed  vhen  Mr. 
CooDadman  bid  for  wheat,  where  there  i?  no  competition  now? — ^A.  My  anawer 
woakl  be  general  on  that  proportion,  that  a  bayer  will  never  pay  anytlung  more 
lor  what  he  bays  than  he  is  compelled  to.  and  he  will  pay  jort  such  apriee  as  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  baaneas  and  to  keep  hi>  competitor,  who  has  no  rate,  frook 
gettiogit 

Q^  Well,  after  the  competition  is  driven  oat,  does  that  conditioa  of  affaira  then 
eadflt,  that  he  pays  what  he  pleases^? — A.  Well,  I  woold  say  it  wooki  be  injiirioaB  to 
the  man  who  oaiA  grain  to  sell,  by  rea^m  of  his  selling  for'lower  prieea. 

Q^  ITien  the  dinner  can  not  expect  ae-  »Dtinued  higher  price  for  grain  after  the  boa- 
nen  goes  mto  the  hands  of  a  *qnt?ie  bavei^? — A.  No:  bat  the  bnyer  will  be  oontiniially 
hdd  down  by  the  differenre  between  liL^  rate.  There  is  alwajrs  some  boyer  left  wlio 
woold  be  in  that  territory  for  the  cut  prices  based  on  pablic  traffic. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  the  indepemient  dealer  han^licapped? — A.  He  is  handicapped  to  the 
extent  that  the  elex-ator  owner  or  preferre^l  buyer  wtxild  know  his  rate. 

Q.  If  the  independent  buyer  along  the  line  of  a  road  consigns  his  grain  to  Chicago, 
is  ih&e  a  paUic  warehoase  'that  he  can  consign  it  to  and  get  this  same  wheat? — A. 
There  are  a  large  nomljer  of  commurnon  men  and  a  number  of  pablic  wardioosea. 
There  is  a  qoestion  as  to  the  public  warehouses  in  Chicago  being  in  reality  private 
waiehooses  that  I  am  familiar  with;  but  there  are  pablic  warehoases  there  to  which 
grain  can  go. 

Q.  Are  they  controlled  by  the  same  person  that  controls  the  private  warehoase^ — 
A-  y  as;  that  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Then  is  there  any  danger  of  mixing  grain,  mixing  a  lower  i^rade  with  a  hijpher 
grade  to  bring  the  two  up  to  a  higher  grade,  that  will  give  an  advantage  to  a  private 
bayer? — A.  The  grain  that  g<^jes  into  a  public  elevator  goes  in  there  and  never  oomes 
out  a  higher  grade  than  the  inspector  will  permit  to  ^  through  aa  the  daas  of 
grain  that  is  being  inspected  out;  in  other  words,  I  think  all  grains  become  one 
fnde;  that  is,  beconie  two  or  three  grades.  Of  course,  the  dan^r  yoa  apeak  of  exists 
in  any  elevator.  That  is  understood.  That  is  not  a  proposition  where  I  think  the 
Ripper  is  injured,  because  he  sells  his  grain  on  the  market  basis,  npon  what  it  actu- 
ally IS.  If  it  is  a  higher  grade,  we  will  say  No.  2  wheat,  the  grain  mixer  will  pay  a 
higher  price  for  it  than  if  it  was  a  barely  No.  2,  for  the  reason  that  he  wants  it  to 
grade  up  his  low-grade  wheat;  consequently  I  do  not  think  that  particalar  propoai- 
Bon  is  injurious  to  the  farmer. 

Q.  Will  not  No.  2  wheat  sell  for  the  same  whether  it  weighs  58  pounds  or  whether 
it  weighs  62  ponndi^— A.  No;  it  will  not  on  the  St  Louis  market,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  wilion  the  Chicago  market. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  with  regard  to  the  farmer.  Then,  they  may  sell  58-poDnd  wheat 
the  same  as  62? — A.  I  imagine  he  does.  The  high-grade  wheat  is  bought  to  bring  up 
Uie  low  grade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Oonobr.)  This  evil  of  mixing  grains,  though,  would  militate  against 
the  independent  bn^rer,  would  it  not,  if  not  against  the  sellei? — ^A.  I  do  not  think 
the  mixing  of  grain  injures  anybody  but  the  man  who  buys  the  wheat  for  use,  and 
probably  the  farmer  who  gets  no  better  price  for  his  high-gp*ade  wheat  than  for  poorly 
graded  No.  2. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  thought  the  purchaser  of  the  grain  at  a  local  sta- 
tion would  pav  a  higher  rate  for  it  if  it  was  an  extra  quality.  Tell  mt  what  the  object 
would  be  for  tne  independent  buyer  to  pay  more  for  that  grain  that  is  a  little  better, 
if  it  is  to  go  into  the  puolic  warehouse  and  come  out  just  equal  to  that  grade? — ^A.  Oh. 
I  either  misunderstand  vour  proposition  or  you  misunderstand  my  answer.  I  had 
referred  to  the  independent  snipper  into  a  market    There  are  grain  mixere  at  every 
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market;  also  profewional  mixers.  They  are  there  to  buv  this  grain  as  it  goes  on  the 
market.  They  will  buy  it  from  Armour  or  any  large  snipper  the  same  as  anybody 
else.  They  pay  for  sound  wheat  a  certain  price  under  the  No.  2;  say  it  is  55- pound 
wheat— «ome  is  as  low  as  50;  occasionally  then  thej^  will  pay  for  wheat  that  will 
grade  higher  than  No.  2,  which  is  60-pound— they  will  pay  higher  than  the  No.  2 
price,  as  sample  wheat.  That  grain  goes  to  the  mixing  elevator  and  is  mixed  and 
then  sold. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  this  mixing  is  done  in  the  small  elevators  at  the  country 
Btationfll?-— A.  It  is  done  at  both  places,  but  usually  in  the  city.  There  is  some  mixing 
at  the  country  stations,  but  they  do  not  get  enough  variety  of  wheat,  enough  classes 
of  wheat  to  mix  at  the  country,  and  it  has  to  ^  to  the  laive  center  to  get  the  different 
varieties  to  grade  it  up  or  down.  If  the  mixing  is  to  be  done  in  the  city  by  the 
public  elevator  man  or  the  private  elevator  man  I  can  not  see  what  the  pur{)08e  or 
object  would  be  for  the  independent  or  small  buyer  to  pay  more  for  this  grain  if  it 
is  going  into  this  public  elevator  and  the  benefit  goes  to  the  man  who  does  the  mix- 
ing. The  proposition  is  that  the  buyer  who  buys  on  the  market  pays  more  than  he 
would  for  simply  an  average  grade. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  To  go  back  to  this  matter  of  private  elevators.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  there  were  no  railroad  elevators  in  St.  Louis.  You  mean  by 
that  to  say  there  are  no  elevators  that  have  these  preferences  shown  them  or  given 
them?-— A.  No.  Unfortunately,  that  is  brought  about  by  local  conditions;  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  our  elevator  system  there. 

Q.  They  have  none  in  St.  Louis  of  that  kind?— A.  Two  of  the  railroads  are  part 
owners  of  the  Consolidated  Elevator  Companv,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  A  few  years  ago  the  elevators  at  St,  Louis  were  all  consolidated  into  one 
company.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Missouri  Pacific  owned  one,  the  Burlington  one, 
and,  I  think,  the  Wabash  one.  Those  elevators  were  sold  to  this  central  company, 
and  each  seller  took  stock  in  the  central  company,  and  that  company  has  been  m  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the  receivership  has  just  been  foreclosed  to  the  new  com- 
pany organized  to  take  care  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  practice  of  giving  certain  elevators  the  preference  in  rate  on  the  pub- 
lished rates  indulged  in  generally? — A.  I  have  no  idea  that  it  has  been  indulged  m  at 
St.  Louis.     I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying  that. 

Q,  What  I  want  to  eet  at  is  whether  that  is  the  general  practice  now. — A.  That  is 
the  general  practice  of  moving  the  grain  through. 

Q.  So  much  so  now  that  it  may  be  laid  down  aa  general  in  the  grain-shipping 
businesi^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  certain  elevators  are  gradually  getting  the  benefit?— A.  Certain  elevators 
and  certain  large  sliippera. 

Q.  Certain  lai^ge  snipperg?— A.  Most  of  these  large  shippers,  instead  of  owning 
elevators,  buy  from  the  people  that  are  located  along  the  Imes,  and  in  that  case  the 
rate  is  made  through  a  manipulation. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Question  of  freight  rates  in  general,  have  you  aiiy  crit- 
icisms to  make  on  the  publishea  freight  rates  of  the  Unitea  States  generally?  I  mean 
those  which  are  held  up  to  the  public.  Are  they  exorbitant?— A.  Not  generally  so; 
no.  I  do  not  think  the  rates  generally  charged  m  this  country  are,  taking  the  rate 
within  itself,  exorbitant 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  compare  with  the  freight  rates  on  the  Continent?— A. 
The  general  rates  in  this  country  are  far  lower  than  they  are  in  European  countries. 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  brings  down  the  general  rate  proposition— the  length  of 
the  haul  in  this  country.  Our  local  rates  for  short  distances  are  higher  than  they 
are  in  Europe. 

Q.  The  average  rate  is  lower?— A.  The  average  rate  is  lower. 

Q.  But  the  local  rates  are  higher?— A.  The  local  rates  are  higher. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  percentage  of  excess  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can local  rates?— A.  No,  I  have  not.  I  made  a  comparison  some  years  ago,  but  it 
would  be  out  of  date  now.    I  did  not  figure  up  the  per  cents  even  then. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  the  observance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  rule 
by  the  railroads  that  you  have  intercourse  with?— A.  It  has  never  been  obeyed  in 
the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  not  been 
obeyed  since  the  Troy  decision.  Rates  through  the  Southeast  have  never  been  on  the 
basis  of  the  longand  short  haul  clause;  but  I  can  tell  you  how  they  are  made.  The  rates 
through  the  Southeast  are  made  on  a  combination  of  locals  through  to  ajunction  point 
For  instance,  the  rate  to  a  given  point  between  Atlanta  and  Macon,  6a.,  will  be  the 
rate  to  Atlanta  plus  the  local  rate  out  of  Atlanta  to  that  point;  and  the  rate  to  Macon 
plus  the  rate  back  to  that  point  is  less.  Whichever  is  lower  will  be  the  local  rate  to 
that  point    You  will  find  the  rates  from  all  territories  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
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east  of  the  MiasiaBippi  are  lower  to  Savannah,  Charleston,  Jacksonville,  and  Port 
Royal  than  they  are  to  any  intermediate  point.  They  will  be  lower  to  Augusta  than 
to  the  first  point  north  of  Aueusta. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Why  is  it  that  the  Southeastern  section  has  always 
adhered  to  this  basing  point  system?— A.  The  local  conditions  in  the  South  are  so 
different  from  those  m  other  pwrts  of  the  country,  particularly  on  account  of  the 
water  competition.  The  Southeast  has  a  coast  line  all  the  w&y  round  from  New 
Orleans  up  to  the  Virginias.  It  requires  a  different  classification  and  a  different 
method  of^making  rates.  What  its  effect  on  the  man  at  a  local  station  is  I  am  unable 
to  say.  There  are  two  sides  to  that  proposition.  He  pays  the  hisher  rate  on  his 
through  business,  but  the  q^uestion  is  wnetner  the  commission  or  jobbing  house  does 
not  pay  a  lower  one  than  it  would  if  all  were  brought  down  to  a  level.  Which  is 
correct  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  railroads  maintain  that  the  present  condition  is 
better  for  the  shipper  as  well  as  themselves. 

There  is  another  discrimination,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Ohio  River 
and  the  territorv  of  the  Southeast.  The  merchandise  rates  through  to  the  Eastern 
seaboard  and  all  the  Southeast  are  lower  than  they  are  from  our  territory.  A  few 
years  aso,  after  the  rate  war,  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  division  of  the  business,  it  was 
found  that  the  most  of  their  business  into  that  territory  in  the  way  of  merchandise 
went  there  from  the  East,  and  that  most  of  the  provisions  went  there  from  Chicago 
and  across  the  Ohio  River  and  through  Memphis.  They  so  adjusted  those  rates  as 
to  force  in  a  measure  the  provisions  from  this  territory  where  they  natural Iv  origi- 
nated and  force  merchandise  other  than  iron  articles  from  the  Eastern  seaboard.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  boot  and  shoe  dealers  and  general  merchants  of  Chica^,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati  are  at  a  disadvanta|;^  as  compared  with  the  merchants  m  the 
East  to  all  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  line  and  east  of  Kentucky.  That  matter 
has  been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  four  different  times  and  has 
been  decided  in  favor  of  the  Cincinnati  Freiglit  Bureau  and  the  Chicago  Freight 
Bureau,  and  two  of  the  cases  were  appealed  to  the  courts  and  one  of  the  cases  decided 
in  favor  of  the  complainants;  but  still  it  has  never  been  obeyed  from  that  particular 
point    That  was  the  S<x;ial  Circle  case. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  vour  judgment  as  to  the  local  rates  that  pre- 
vail in  your  territory  and  in  the  Soutneast  generally,  as  to  their  beins  reasonable 
or  otherwise;  the  rates  that  are  not  between  terminal  points? — A.  The  local  rates  in 
Illinois  reached  by  us — ^that  is,  immediate  local  rates-— are  governed  by  the  statute  of 
Illinois  and  are  not  unreasonably  high. 

Q.  Are  they  observed? — A.  Generally  speaking,  ^es;  although  there  is  nothing  in 
the  statute  that  would  prevent  them  from  being  cut  if  competition  required  it  There 
is  a  pool  in  the  State  of  Illinois  on  these  rates  paid  there. 

Q.  Railroad  pool?— A.  Yes.  I  say  it  is  a  pool;  it  is  a  tonnage  division  businese 
that  holds  up  competitive  traffic. 

Q-  How  aix>ut  tne  rates  in  this  other  section;  that  is,  in  your  jurisdiction? — A.  I 
do  not  know  of  an^  rates  that  are  injurious.  That  is,  I  do  not  know  of  any  rates  so 
high  as  to  l)e  injunous  to  the  people.  There  are  a  ^reat  many  that  are  so  adjusted 
as  to  be  injurious,  for  the  reason  tnat  some  other  cities  have  a  lower  rate  or  a  lower 
basis,  but  whether  the  rate  within  itself  is  too  high  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  Well,  relatively? — A.  Relatively  there  are  a  great  many  rates  that  are  out  of 
line. 

Q-  What  is  the  motive  for  that  discrimination? — A.  Well,  it  is  from  various  causes. 
One  of  the  causes  which  has  given  the  most  trouble  in  my  office  for  the  past  6  months 
has  been  the  desire  of  the  railroads  to  secure  business  that  did  not  legitimately  belong 
to  them.  I  had  a  condition  on  the  Missouri  River,  that  will  expire  on  the  15th  c3 
October,  whereby  rates  from  all  points  in  the  East,  beginning  with  Portland,  Me., 
on  the  north  and  Norfolk  on  the  south,  extending  as  far  west  as  Pittsbui^  and  Buf- 
falo to  the  Missouri  River,  by  way  of  Galveston,  and  worked  from  Galveston  on  to 
Missouri  River  points,  as  low  as  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  same  points,  as  low  as  the 
rates  from  the  same  territory  to  St  Louis,  when  you  count  the  bridge  toll,  added  to 
our  East  St  Louis  rate.  That  is  in  a  way  to  be  remedied  now,  bv  oraer  of  the  judge 
of  the  United  States  circuit  court.  The  line  that  was  making  the  rate  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  he  decided  the  rate  in  effect  from  the  Eastern  seaboard  would  be 
too  low  and  ordered  it  advanced.  If  there  had  been  no  receiver,  or  if  the  receivers 
had  not  applied  to  the  court  for  relief,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  had  anv. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience  with  the  classification  of  freight? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  vou  state  to  the  commission  the  salient  or  distinguishing  features  of  the 
different  classifications  that  you  are  acquainted  with? — A.  There  are  3  different 
classifications  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Within  the  last  15  years 
there  were  20.    At  the  present  time  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  or  north 
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of  the  Ohio,  including  the  Yiiij^as.  takes  the  official  claamfication,  and  the  territory 
west  of  the  Miflsissippi  River,  mcluaing  as  far  as  the  Pacific  coast,  takes  the  Western 
classification.  The  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mis8is8i]>pi  takes  the 
Southern  classification.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  a  classification  within  the  State 
established  by  the  railroad  commission.  The  State  of  Iowa  has  one  established  by 
the  commission.  Those  classifications  are  as  near  the  same  as  the  standard  classifica- 
tion in  the  territory  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  is  best;  that  is,  they 
make  a  number  of  commodity  exceptions.  The  lowest  classification,  taking  into 
consideration  the  principal  classes,  is  the  official.  They  only  have  6  classes.  The 
Western  is  much  higher  on  general  merchandise  and  lower  on  the  products  of  the 
country.  The  Southern  is  very  lai^gely  an  anynquantity  classification,  for  the  reason 
that  I  just  gave — on  account  of  water  competition.  It  has  been  a  theory  among 
shippers  that  a  uniform  classification  was  an  absolute  necessity.  I  do  not  believe  a 
uniform  classification  without  a  great  many  commodity  exceptions  is  a  possibility. 

Q.  Wh)r7 — ^A.  The  territory  in  which  an  article  is  produced  in  quantities  must 
naturally  have  a  lower  rate  on  those  commodities  to  the  central  markets  than  where 
those  commodities  are  consumed  in  much  smaller  quantities,  of  course.  For  instance, 
in  your  territory,  the  southeast,  cotton  piece  goods  are  fifth-class  in  the  classification, 
in  the  third-class  of  the  official  classification,  and  the  first-class  in  the  western  classi- 
fication. In  mav  be  that  the  western  should  be  as  low  as  third,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  as  low  as  fifth.  Otherwise  it  would  bear  its  full  share  of  the  traffic 
burden  on  all  traffic  of  that  class  shipped  in  the  territory.  The  western  classification 
is  very  largely  to  the  consumer  and  to  the  retail  dealer  or  jobber  for  consumption, 
while  in  the  manufacturing  districts  it  goes  to  the  central  markets  for  redistribution. 
The  same  proposition  appRes  on  iron  articles.  Take  the  Birmingham  district — the 
freight  rate  on  iron  should  vary  with  the  price  of  pig  iron,  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  n^tes.  In  other  words,  as  the  price  of  pi^  iron  goes  down  the  rate  on 
pig  iron  is  reduced  to  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Mississippi  River.  As  it  advances,  for 
every  dollar's  advance  there  is  an  advance  of  25  cents  m  freight  rate  until  it  reaches 
the  maximum. 

Q.  Well,  is  not  that  feature  observable  in  all  kinds  of  classifications;  that  is,  the 
product  in  a  particular  section  is  classified,  whether  it  be  manufactured  or  natural 
product,  lower  than  in  any  other  classification? — ^A.  Yes.  That  is  the  reason  I  say 
a  uniform  classification  established  by  any  arbitrary  order  would  be  very  injurious 
to  many  people.  In  the  F&cific-coast  traffic  there  are  nearly  fifteen  hundred  excep- 
tions to  tne  classification,  brought  about  by  water  classification  around  by  the  Pacinc 
mail  and  Cape  Horn  and  other  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  any  central  bod]^  to  form  a  just  and  fair 
classification  to  both  shipper  and  producer  for  the  whole  United  States? — A.  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  be  done  by  anybody,  unless  it  was  the  railroad  people  themselves, 
and  they  are  doing  it  as  fast  as  circunistances  will  permit. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  classification  established  by  the  State  of  Iowa  and  also  by  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  that  works? — ^A.  The  official 
classification  of  Illinois  is  based  upon  the  western  classification,  with  the  proviso  that 
no  rate  shall  be  higher  than  that  classified  by  the  official.  In  other  woras,  it  has  a 
low  rate,  and  applies  it  except  on  a  number  of  articles,  such  as  canned  goods,  sugar, 
coffee,  and  articles  of  that  kind,  which  are  classified  in  one  class  lower  than  either 
classification  markets.  That  is  to  enable  the  jobber  in  the  State  to  distribute  through 
the  State.  The  Iowa  classification  is  the  western  classification  brought  up  from  time 
to  time  with  a  few  exceptions  of  the  same  nature.  Now,  another  trouble  in  the  way 
of  a  uniform  classification  is  the  recent  statute  rates  that  are  in  effect,  mostly  as  a 
maximum  tariff,  on  about  25  or  30  commodities,  that  are  lower  in  some  cases  than 
either  one  of  the  classifications  made. 

Q.  Is  there  any  observation,  in  the  making  of  classifications,  of  the  local  State 
business — any  consideration  of  that  brought  into  the  classification? — ^A.  Yes.  Now, 
the  next  meeting  of  the  western  classification  committee  will  be  held  in  Milwaukee 
next  Monday.  I  issued  a  circular  to  the  members  of  our  different  committees,  call- 
ing attention  to  that  meeting,  and  asking  if  anyone  had  any  article  that  was  wrongly 
classified  or  that  injured  them  by  the  cTaasification  now  in  effect  At  each  of  these 
meetings  there  are  from  100  to  500  applications  for  changes.  The  alignment  is  pre- 
sented as  to  the  way  they  are  needed,  one  of  the  aiiguments  being  the  classification 
in  other  territory.  There  is  a  blank  that  is  furnished.  If  lower  than  the  official, 
you  state  what  the  classification  is.  There  is  a  continuous  effort  to  bring  the  classi- 
fications nearer  together  by  the  railroads  themselves  wherever  it  is  possible.  The 
differences  are  not  nearly  so  great  now  as  they  were  2  yearn  ago,  or  even  a  year  mjo. 

Q.  Cui  you  tell  whether  an^  considerable  road,  in  its  classification,  draws  a  dis- 
tinction between  its  local  business,  the  business  inside  of  certain  State  lines,  and 
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bosineflBthat  is  interstate  in  its  cla8B!fication?~-A.  No;  except  where,  in  Texas,  they 
are  required  by  the  Texas  commission.  As  I  stated  a  while  ago,  there  are  orders  of 
the  commission,  bat  no  road  of  its  own  volition  makes  a  difference. 

Q.  If  intrastate  commerce  is  to  have  any  weight  in  existing  classiflcations,  would 
it  not  be  a  very  disturbing  element  in  Jie  case  of  the  establishment  of  a  classification 
by  a  central  bureau,  in  Washington,  which  could  only  deal  with  interstate  com- 
merce and  not  with  intrastate  commerce? — A.  It  would  be  a  very  serious  objection, 
and  it  is  a  serious  drawback  even  in  the  making  of  rates  as  it  is  now.  These  con- 
flicts between  State  and  interstate  laws  are  met  with  every  day  on  all  questions  of 
traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Concerning  the  difference  in  chaiges  between  local  and  other 
rates,  you  say  they  are  higher  for  tne  local? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  relative  labor  cost  of  handling  local  freight  is  greater 
than  that  of  handling  through  freight? — A.  Yes;  it  costs  no  more  to  load  a  shipment 
to  cross  the  continent  than  it  would  to  load  it  to  go  10  miles.  It  costs  no  more  to 
unload  it  at  destination  in  either  case.  Consequently,  the  greater  the  load  the  lower 
the  proportionate  expense  of  transportation.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  understood  as 
claiming  any  serious  discrimination  on  this  proposition.  The  differences  are  great; 
whether  they  are  too  great  I  have  not  made  sufficient  investi^tion  to  say. 

Q.  You  say  also  that  the  local  rates  in  this  country  are  higher  than  they  are  in 
Europe;  still  the  through  rates  are  lower? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  that  difference  accounted  for  largely  by  the  labor  cost? — ^A.  I  think  that 
enters  into  it  quite  extensively.  It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  our  methods  with 
the  European  methods  anyway,  for  their  methods  are  so  different  in  handling  traffic 
from  ours.  In  England  transportation  covers  store-door  delivery  in  every  case;  that 
is,  on  ordinary  merchandise.  They  furnish  wagon  transportation  within  the  city, 
while  with  us,  there  are  only  a  few  points  where  that  is  true,  and  even  then  only  m 
a  few  territories. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  wages  of  the  railroad  employees  are  higher  in 
this  country  than  in  Europe? — ^A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  difference  between  the  export 
rates  of  flour  and  wheat  If  I  understood  you,  you  testified  that  the  local  rates  by 
rail  in  this  country  for  consumption  in  this  counfry  are  the  same  on  flour  and  wheat?— 
A.  In  a  great  part  of  this  country  they  are,  yes. 

Q.  But  the  export  rates  are  widely  oifferent,  and  you  think  that  difference  is  too 
great?— A.  Entirely  so;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  that  excesel?  Is  the  difference  made 
by  the  railroad  companies  or  by  the  steamship  companies? — A.  My  testimon v  covered 
only  the  railroad  rate  to  the  seaboard.  There  is  a  difference  still  to  be  addea  growing 
out  of  the  steamship  company's  rate.  The  steamship  company  usually  charses  more 
for  flour  than  wheat.  The  difference  in  the  inland  rate  to  the  seaboard  is  where  the 
discrimination  exists,  as  I  see  it,  against  the  American  miller.  The  American  miller 
will  ship  as  much  flour  in  a  car  for  export  as  the  American  wheat  shipper  will  ship 
wheat,  in  hundreds  of  pounds.  The  elevator  company  loads  the  wheat.  At  Gulf 
ports  and  at  some  of  the  South  Atlantic  ports  the  railroad  company  pays  the  elevator 
charges  to  get  it  aboard  steamer.  They  also  put  it  aboard  steamer  in  the  case  of  flour. 
Now,  I  can  not  see,  other  than  the  insurance  risk,  where  there  should  be  any  differ- 
ence between  flour  and  wheat  under  those  conditions.  And  I  think  the  commission's 
decision  that  2  cents  would  be  a  reasonable  difference  is  certainly  all  that  the  wheat 
shippers  should  ask,  or  all  that  the  railroad  companies  should  ask,  for  the  difference 
in  transportation. 

Q^  Does  it  seem  to  you  therefore  that  the  difference,  as  made  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies, is  practically  aictated  by  the  steamship  companies? — ^A.  No;  the  difference  is 
made  because  you  can  get  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  to  move  out  almost  any  moment 
You  can  not  get  a  lai^ge  quantity  of  flour  to  move  at  the  same  time.  Flour  moves,  a 
steady  movement,  say,  of  from  1  to  10  and  20  cars  a  day.  You  can  go  into  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago  to-day,  and  if  you  make  a  low  enough  rate  you  can  get  a  contract  for  almost 
any  quantity  of  wheat,  but  you  can  not  do  ttit  for  almost  any  quantity  of  flour.  It 
is  a  question  of  competition  between  carriers  that  has  brought  about  this  situation. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  think  the  difference  is  excessive?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  dictates  that  excess?  A.  The  carrier. 

Q.  Which  carrier?-~A.  The  inland  carrier. 

Q.  Why?— A.  Wheat  and  flour,  gomg  east  go  very  largely  at  times  when  empty 
cars  are  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  Chica^  to  go  east  In  other  words,  it  is  to 
get  a  return  load.  The  elevator  company,  as  I  say,  has  the  grain  and  can  get  those 
cars  to  come  back  quickly.  The  flour  snipper  does  not  carry  a  very  large  stock  of 
flour  on  hand  and  1^  to  grind  his  flour  very  frequently  after  ne  makes  his  sales. 
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Q.  That  explanation  wonld  seem  to  account  for  a  resonable  difference,  bat  I  can 
not  see  that  it  accounts  for  an  unreasonable  difference? — ^A.  Well,  the  unreasonable 
difference  is  brought  about  by  the  anxiety  of  the  outside  railrod  man  to  get  busineeB. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Is  not  there  a  reason  in  the  fact  that  the  foreign  miller 
gets  the  advantage  of  the  by-prodnct  in  the  grindinjg^  of  the  floui?— A.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  miller  on  the  other  side  gets  better  prices  ror  his  by-products  than  the  mil- 
ler or  this  side  does. 

Q.  Yes;  but  he  gets  the  by-product  by  getting  the  grain.  If  he  got  the  flour,  there 
is  no  by-product  on  the  other  side.  Do  you  not  take  that  into  account? — ^A.  Well, 
I  can  not  see  where  that  is  of  any  consideration,  to  be  considered  by  the  American 
railroad  mrji. 

Q.  Well,  wonld  it  not  be  a  consideration  in  this  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  tonnage  is 
foreign  tonnage  that  takes  the  American  grain?-— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  ship  broker  there  to  get  the  grain  for  the  foreign 
millei? — A.  That  is  true  as  to  the  ocean  rate. 

Q.  That  is  the  very  rate  that  is  complained  of,  is  it  not? — A.  No.  The  rate  we 
complain  of  is  the  rate  that  the  railroad  companv  makes  to  the  seaboard  on  flour 
hauled  in  the  same  train;  that  he  charges  on  flour  from  6)  to  8  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  St  Louis,  for  example,  higher  than  on  wheat  loaded  about  the  same  minimum 
weight  That  is  aside  from  the  ocean  rate.  The  ocean  rate,  of  course,  is  largely  on 
foreign  tonnage,  and  the  Englishman  would  naturally  rather  have  the  wheat  ground 
in  his  country  than  on  this  side.  That  is  so  much  so  in  foreign  countries  that  Fnuioe 
has  a  duty  on  flour  and  does  not  take  the  duty  off  on  flour  when  it  does  on  wheat 
But  the  American  miller  complains  that  the  railroad  company  is  putting  a  duty  on 
his  business  even  where  there  is  no  duty  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  You  stated  here  that  the  inland  rates  on  flour  and  grain  were  the  same? — ^A. 
For  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  It  would  seem  that  the  American  railroad  makes  a  discrimination  as  well  as 
the  foreign  ehippei? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Boui  of  them  are  getting  toll? — A.  Both  of  them  are  getting  toll. 

Q.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  tney  are  carrying  the  grain  inirtead  of  the  ground  prod- 
ucts, the  floui? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understood  the  question,  really  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
foreign  ship{>er  or  the  two  in  conjunction  that  forced  the  grain  shipment  instead  of 
the  flour  shi^ocient.  Evidently  there  is  a  choice  somewhere.  You  claim  that  it  is 
in  the  lesser  amount  of  flour  that  fs  in  the  market  for  the  carriers.  But  should  that 
lesser  quantity  make  such  a  difference  as  to  allow  the  American  transportation  line 
and  the  foreign  steamship  line  both  to  get  toll?— A.  The  forei^  steamship  line  has 
a  reason  in  the  &ot  that  package  freight  nays  naturally  a  higher  rate  than  bulk 
freight  The  American  railroad  company  has  no  excuse  for  this  that  I  can  see, 
other  than  the  permanence  with  which  he  can  get  the  shipment 

The  millers  are  distributed  over  a  very  large  territory.  There  are  hundreds. of 
mills  through  Kajisas  and  Nebraska  of  125  and  150  barrel  capacity.  They  exnort 
their  surplus;  ihej  sell  all  they  can  locally  and  export  all  they  have  left  If  they 
can  export  all  their  surplus  they  can  manufacture  their  local  flour  much  cheaper,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  running  full  capacity.  I  can  give  you  an  illnstration  that 
also  illustrates  the  long  and  short  haul  proposition.  A  few  dajrs  ago  a  steamer  was 
in  i>ort  at  Norfolk  that  had  6,000  tons  room.  A  railroad,  which  terminates  at  St 
Louis,  contracted  at  Kansas  City  for  3,000  tons  of  flour  at  2  cents  lower  rate — this  is 
flour,  in  this  case — ^at  2  cents  lower  rate  than  it  makes  in  St  Louis.  The  reason  it 
gave  was  that  this  3,000  tons  was  there  ready  to  go.  We  did  not  have  that  much 
within  ten  days  at  all  of  our  mills.  Now,  that  st^uner  would  go  on  demurrage  at  a 
certain  time.  The  tonnage  in  sight  made  the  rate.  Now,  that  proposition  applies 
on  grain  to  a  much  greater  extent,  for  the  export  grain  business  of  this  country  is 
done  by  about  not  to  exceed  20  firms.  The  entire  flour  business  is  done  by  5,000 
flrms.  Now.  you  can  go  to  one  of  these  20  flrms  and  get  more  tonnage  than  you  can 
go  to  probably  20  flour  shippers  and  get. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  know  an3rthing  about  the  difference  in  the 
imoort  rates  and  the  domestic  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  there  a  similar  difference  between  the  import  rates  and  the  domestic  or 
inland  rates? — A.  I  have  known  tin-plate  rates  to  be  lower  from  Liverpool  to  Kansas 
City  than  the  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City.  These  are  i  I  lostrations  that  have  come 
to  my  mind.  The  rate  on  queensware  to  the  Missouri  River  from  Liverpool  is  fre- 
quently lower  than  it  is  from  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  ascribe  the  same  reason  for  this  difference  that  you  ascribe  for 
the  difference  in  the  export  rate? — A.  No;  I  think  that  the  influence  of  the  man  on 
the  other  side  makes  the  rate.  By  agreement  between  the  railroad  company  and  the 
ocean  line,  they  deduct  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  rate  necessary  to  get  the  business. 
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Q.  (By  Profecisor  Johnson.)  I  woald  like  to  ask  whether  the  Mississippi  River 
traffic  has  any  appreciable  influence  on  St.  Louis  rate^— A.  A  very  great  one. 

Q.  Will  you  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  Mississippi  traffic  affects  the  rates  at 
St  Louifi?— A.  We  have  a  bai^  line  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City — St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans.  We  have  several  steamer  lines  running  more  or  less  regularly,  and  thoee 
lines  naturally  make  a  lower  rate  than  the  rail  lines.  It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  exact 
ttfOwt  of  water  competition,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  onl  v  the  traffic  that  the  water 
carrier  hanifr  but  all  the  traffic  that  the  railroad  company  hauls  in  competition  with 
it  We  know  that  the  rate  by  barge  from  St  Louis  to  New  Orleans  very  frequently 
makes  our  rate  on  gram  from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore;  that  the  rate  on  flour  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans  by  baiye  frequently  makes  our  rate  to  the  eastern  seaboard  by 
rail.  It  would  be  impossible  to  state  exactly  what  effect  it  has,  but  we  know  it  has 
a  very  satisfactory  effect.  In  fact,  if  we  had  the  lakes  at  St.  Louis  that  Chicago  has, 
I  do  not  think  I  would  have  any  excuse  for  testifying  for  St  Louis  on  grain  rates. 

Q.  Is  this  Mississippi  River  traffic  increasing  or  decreasing? — A.  As  compared 
with  several  years  ago.  it  is  not  so  great.  The  baige  line  last  year  hauled  verv  little 
traffic  for  the  reason  tnat  lower  rates  were  made  on  export  grain  than  ever  known 
before.  The  rate  from  St  Louis  to  Baltimore  was  lower  than  the  barge  line  figured 
ihey  could  haul  to  New  Orleans  at  a  profit,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  ocean 
rate  was  higher  from  New  Orleans  tnan  from  Baltimore.  But  taking  1899  as  com- 
pared with  several  years  ago  it  shows  an  increase. 

Q.  You  do  not  expect  the  river  traffic  to  be  driven  out  of  existence?— A.  No; 
although  there  is  one  thing  in  the  interstate-commerce  act  that  is  liable  to  drive  it 
out  of  the  inland  rivers  to  some  extent  It  did  dr've  it  out  on  the  Missouri  River 
while  I  was  there.  The  long  and  short  haul  clause  itself,  the  exception  to  it,  makes 
it  more  favorable  to  the  railroad  company  than  to  the  water  carrier.  The  water 
carrier  is  usuallv  one  steamboat,  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four,  while  the  railroad 
company  has  only  involved  the  points  that  are  reached  by  this  water  carrier,  for  the 
reason  tnat  it  can  evade  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  when  meeting  water  compe- 
tition. The  consequence  is  that  they  can  bankrupt  the  water  carrier  frequently  and 
still  hold  up  their  rates  to  intermediate  territory. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  not  that  to  some  extent  been  done? — A.  It  has 
been  done  very  greatly.  It  did  drive  the  Missouri  River  Transportation  Company 
out  of  existence. 

Q.  Has  it  affected  the  Mississippi  also? — A.  Yes;  it  bankrupted  the  Anchor  Line 
of  steamers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhah.)  Did  the  establishment  of  your  barge  system  make  much 
difference  in  the  freight  rates  to  the  East?— A.  Yes,  I  could  furnish  the  commission 
a  comparative  statement  showine  the  rates  when  the  river  is  up  so  the  barge  line  can 
go  down,  and  when  it  is  not;  when  normal  conditions  were  m  effect,  say  up  to  2 
years  ago,  before  this  class  of  competition  became  such  a  factor.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  it,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  furnish  a  statement  of  that  kind  showing  the 
comparative  rates,  as  an  illustration. 

Q.  That  is,  it  changes  the  eastern  rate — by  the  establishment  of  the  baige  system? — 
A.  Yes.  Part  of  the  year  the  river  is  closed  by  ice,  and  other  times  the  nver  is  so 
low  that  the  barges  can  not  run.  When  they  can  run  the  rates  show  lower  than 
when  they  can  not. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
rates  rrom  the  central  West  to  the  Pacific  West  are  higher  than  they  need  be.  I 
had,  for  instance,  a  letter  this  morning  from  Richmond,  Ind.,  from  the  Uoosier 
Drill  Manufacturing  Company,  in  which  they  say  that  they  are  shipping  large  quanti- 
ties of  goods  to  the  seaboard  and  from  the  seaboard  to  Pacific  coast  points  and  thereby 
saving  nearly  a  third  on  freight  rates  over  what  it  would  cost  them  to  send  the  same 
goods  direct  by  rail  to  the  Pacific  coast.  I  cite  that  as  an  illustration  of  an  actual 
fact,  with  a  view  of  asking  whether  your  experience  in  St.  Louis  has  given  you  any 
information  as  to  whether  these  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  rail  might  be  made  less. 
— A.  We  at  St.  Louis  have  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  a  com- 
plaint on  that  proposition  which  will  be  heard  on  October  30.  The  rates  from  all 
the  territory  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  commodities  to  the  Pacific  coast 
are  the  same.  That  is,  the  rate  from  St  Louis  to  San  Francisco  on  nails  is  the  same 
as  it  is  from  Pittabuiv  by  rail.  This  particular  proposition  that  you  speak  of — ^where 
is  it— Richmond,  Ind.? 

Q.  Richmond,  Ind.— A.  Well,  they  pay  a  combination  up  to  the  nearest  point, 
and  that  point  happens  to  be  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  Pacific  coast  rates  are  very 
crossly  discriminatory  against  the  less  than  carload  shipper.  They  also  take  away 
nrom  the  near-by  shipper  the  advantage  of  location  and  distance.    The  grounds  of 
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oar  complaint  before  the  commiflsioii  are  these:  First,  that  on  Jane  29,  1898,  the 
ndlroada  advanced  their  less  than  carioad  rates  to  a  minimum  difference  of  60  cento 
a  handiwi  poniida  above  the  carload  rate;  and  on  a  grest  many  fwtnmdiliea  thedii- 

ferenoe  is  sreater  than  the  profit  on  the  goods.  Tney  also  maintain  the  maa»n^- 
from  ]^ttebaig  to  the  Pacific  coast  that  the^  maintain  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pftcific 
coast  That  complaint  we  have  not  gone  mto  so  much.  That  is  more  particularly 
a  6t.  Paul  and  Chicago  proposition,  although  we  are  equally  interested.  This  was 
brought  about  by  an  agreement  between  the  jobbers  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
railroEids  reaching  there;  the  agreement  being  that  if  the  less  than  carload  rates  were 
advanced  sufficiently^  to  shut  out  the  merchanto  of  Chica^,  St.  Pftul,  and  St.  Louis, 
tbffy  would  disconUnue  shipments  bv  water  on  the  busmess  they  controlled.  A 
committee  from  those  cities  went  to  Monterey,  before  the  hearinfr,  and  also  at  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Pftul,  protesting  against  this  change.  The  change  was  made,  how- 
ever, and  has  now  been  in  effect,  as  I  say,  since  June  28,  1898.  In  May  of  this  year 
the  two  northern  lines,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  finding  that 
they  were  not  getting  as  much  business  as  they  thought  they  ought  to  have  from  the 
Pacific  coast  jobbers,  reduced  their  difference  to  25  cento  a  hundred;  so  we  have  the 
anomaly  of  a  lower  rate  from  St.  Louis  to  Portland  than  from  St.  Louis  to  Los  Ange- 
les, and  this  entire  situation  will  be  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission at  hearings  that  we  are  now  arrannn^  for. 

Q.  Does  any  of  your  traffic  destined  to  Pacific  seaboard  pointo  go  to  the  Gulf  and 
thence  by  water? — ^A.  No;  we  have  at  times  shipped  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  and 
thence  by  water.    There  is  no  direct  transportation  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific  coast 

Q.  How  recent,  as  far  as  you  know,  have  there  been  shipmento  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  thence  around  by  water?— A.  Within  the  last  2  years, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  rate  war  between  what  is  known  as  the  Clipper  Line  of  st^uners 
and  the  Pacific  Mail,  and  the  direct  rail  lines,  went  out  of  existence— that  is  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago— we  shipped  lard  and  oleo  oil  and  a  number  of  commodities 
of  that  nature  from  Kansas  City  to  the  seaboard  and  thence  by  water  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  a  line 
of  steamers  plying  between  Atlantic  and  Gulf  porto  and  their  eastern  railroad  termini 
at  New  Orleans  and  Galveston? — ^A.  Yes;  they  own  the  Moi^^m  line.  The  Southern 
Pacific,  on  eastern  seaboard  business— I  think  it  was  shown  in  testimony  some  time 
ago^handled  65  per  cent  of  all  the  eastern  business  by  way  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
Rbcific  coast  pointo;  that  is,  as  far  north  as  San  P'randsco. 

Q.  By  reason  of  having  that  line  of  steamen^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  able  to  make  lower  rates  than  the  all-rail  lines  to  the  Pacific,  aren't 
they? — A.  The  Southern  Pacific  so  far  have  been  able  to  dictote  all  the  rates  to  the 
Pacific  <x)ast  south  of  Portlimd,  and  up  to  May  1  last  making,  you  might  say,  all  the 
rates  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  In  that  way  they  can  get  a  great  deal  of  the  freight  of  the  central  West,  can 
they  not?— A.  Tney  get  it,  but  they  prefer  getting  it  from  the  East,  where  they  get 
the  haul  for  their  water  line  and  their  rail  nne  also.  The  freight  that  originates  in 
territory  west  of  Pittobui^  seeks  very  lai^gely  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Great  Northern,  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  roads.  By  the  way,  I  might  add  that  in  conseq^uence  of  this 
reduction  by  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  roads  the  Pacific  coast  job- 
bers have  a  boycott  on  those  lines  at  the  present  time.  They  are  dependent  upon  us 
in  the  middle  west  to  get  their  business  from  the  Pacific  coast 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  In  your  experience  can  you  say  that  you  have  encoun- 
tered many  instances  of  unjust  aiscriminations  against  individuals,  in  your  official 
experience,  by  transportation  companies?— A.  I  have  encountered  a  great  many 
illegal  discriminations. 

Q.  I  qualified  that  by  the  word  **  unjust,''  not  ill^al  but  unjust,  whether  they  are 
le^l  or  illegal. — A.  Yes;  there  are  a  (pieat  many  that  occur  from  time  to  time.  I 
think  we  have  had  as  many  in  favor  of  mdividuals  in  whom  I  am  interested  as  against 
them. 

Q.  Those  which  are  in  favor  of  some  must  necessarily  be  against  otheni?  In  other 
words,  it  would  not  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  somebody  unless  it  was  against 
somebody  else? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  succeeded  in  many  cases  in  correcting  those  discrimination^? — A. 
Our  office  has  succeeded  in  correcting  a  great  many  discriminations  against  the  city 
of  St  Louis;  and  in  a  similar  office  at  Kansas  City  that  I  filled  for  8  years,  we  cor- 
rected a  great  many  discriminations  that  were  in  effect  there. 

Q.  That  is,  as  against  Kansas  City?— A.  They  were  published  tariff  discriminations 
that  I  refer  particularly  to.  We  found  a  condition  of^rates  there  that  would,  if  con- 
tinued, have  prevented  the  progress  of  such  cities  as  Kansas  City  and  St  Joseph. 
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Q.  Well,  theee  were  simply  diflcriminationa  that  were  oommitied  opeoljr  and 
aboveboard,  as  it  were?— A.  Yes;  those  were  discrimiiiations  on  published  tanff. 

Q.  Yoa  stated  in  your  testimony  originally  that  you  encountered  discriminatioDS 
in  fitvor  of  individuals  in  8t.  Louis,  but  that  with  those  things  you  have  nothing  to 
do? — A.  I  shut  my  eyes  to  a  discrimination  that  is  reported  to  me  as  a  St.  Louis 
proposition,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  policy  for  me,  as  a  representative  of  St  Loois, 
to  make  too  close  an  investigation.  When  there  is  such  a  discrimination  in  £avor  of 
an  individual  in  St  Louis,  it  is  because  a  similar  discrimination  exists  in  &vor  of  an 
individual  somewhere  else.  I  make  an  investi^tion  as  to  the  other  city,  and  if  I 
can  get  that  corrected  the  one  in  our  own  city  is  corrected  at  the  same  time.  So 
indirectlv  I  do,  but  directly  I  do  not,  take  up  a  proposition  where  a  St  Louis  man  is 
supposea  to  have  a  discrimination. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  find  that  a  similar  discrimination  exists  in  favor  of  an  individual 
outside  of  St  Louis,  and  also  in  St  Louis,  and  you  can  not  correct  it  in  the  other  city, 
you  allow  it  to  go  on  in  St  Loui^ — A.  I  have  never  found  one  of  that  nature.  My 
experience  on  both  sides  of  this  proposition  is  that  when  a  lower  rate  than  tariJS  is 
made  it  is  because  the  line  that  makes  it  thinks  it  is  losing  business  by  reason  of  a 
lower  rate  to  some  other  place  or  some  other  individual.  If  that  is  not  the  case  at 
that  particular  moment  it  will  be  very  soon;  and  matters  will  continue  to  grow  worse 
and  tne  discriminations  will  be  greater  as  between  individuals  until  they  get  so  bad 
that  the  railroads  will  set  together  and  put  things  back  to  a  proper  basis  a^n. 

Q.  In  other  w^ords,  the  evfl  works  out  its  own  remedy  in  the  course  of  time? — ^A. 
The  evil  works  out  its  own  remedy  in  time;  in  the  meantime  some  one  is  suffering. 

Q.  Ma^  I  ask  you  what  method  you  employ  to  induce  railroads  that  are  thus  ois- 
criminating  to  correct  their  ways  br  their  tariff? — A.  It  is  owing  to  circumstances. 
Usually  by  calling  personally  upon  the  traffic  official  of  the  company  and  discussing 
it  with  him  informally.  In  that  way  it  is  understood  by  railroad  men  that  I  am  not 
a  detective,  nor  am  I  going  to  make  any  report  against  them.  Consequently  they 
will  discuss  a  proposition  with  me  and  give  me  their  reasons  individually  that  they 
would  not  either  in  correspondence  or  would  not  admit  openly  that  they  were  doing; 
and  they  frequently  make  suggestions  to  me  as  to  what  action  I  can  take  as  against 
what  they  are  supposed  to  meet  that  will  probably  help  them  to  correct  the  situation. 
In  other  words,  I  try  to  apply,  in  mv  position,  the  same  proposition  as  I  would  if  I 
was  doing  the  business  of  an  indiviaual  firm;  that  is,  I  try  to  apply  for  the  city  of 
St  Louis  the  sam^  methods  that  I  would  if  I  owned  its  business  ana  was  handling  it 

Q.  Well,  behind  you,  behind  your  personal  infiuenoe,  is  not  there  also  a  moral 
influence? — A.  The  moral  influence  of  more  than  2,200. 

Q.  That  of  itself  has  more  weight  with  the  tnmsportation  companies? — ^A.  Yes; 
so  much  so  that  if  necessity  arises  I  could  divert  a  larji^  proportion  of  the  business 
that  those  2,200  people  control.    That  is  the  power  behind  mv  work. 

Q.  And  these  or|^|anizations,  such  as  this  in  St.  Louis  and  those  in  others  of  the 
principal  commercial  centers  of  this  country,  railroad  centers,  have  been  brought 
about  Dy  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  system  of  discrimination  that  has  been  goinff  on 
for  years? — ^A.  They  have  been  brought  about  by  that;  also  by  the  fact  that  wnen 
the  shipper  calls  upon  the  traffic  men  he  is  always  at  a  disadvantage,  for  the  reason 
that  he  does  not  know  the  traffic  man's  side  of  the  case.  The  traffic  man  gives  the 
situation  as  he  pleases,  and  unless  you  are  familiar  with  his  side  of  the  proposition 
vou  must  take  wnat  he  says  as  true.  A  man  in  my  position  is  supposed  to  have  been 
familiar  with  the  railroad  side  of  the  case  before  ne  took  the  position;  consequently 
his  knowledge  of  the  railroad  side  is  what  the  shipper  pays  for;  and  a  great  many 
cases  of  discrimination  in  rates  continue  because  they  have  never  b^n  brought 
before  the  roads  in  such  shape  as  to  convince  them  that  there  were  discriminations 
existing.  I  do  not  think  that  any  railroad  company  for  any  length  of  time  upholds 
discriminations  against  a  community.  What  they  do  is  to  look  out  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  revenue  they  can  get  for  the  company. 

Q.  You  speak  of  Chicago  and  other  western  cities,  of  discrimination  there  by  reason 
of  the  elevator  system.  Is  there  any  other  method,  any  other  thing,  peculiar  to  the 
Chicago  transportation  business,  particularly  of  grain,  wherebpr  there  is  an  advantage 
sained  in  Chicago  over  St.  Louis  or  other  citiesr — ^A.  There  is  a  situation  there  that 
1  do  not  know  that  St  Louis  is  particularly  interested  in,  but  by  which  a  reduced 
rate  is  secured.  It  is  no  particular  benefit  to  Chicago,  but  it  is  a  benefit  to  the 
western  shipper.    That  is,  b^  the  manipulation  through  the  belt  lines  around  Chica^. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  that?— A.  For  instance,  there  are  3  belt  lines  touching 
the  western  lines  and  the  eastern  lines.  The  belt  line  is  allowed  a  certain  per  cent 
of  the  rate  by  the  eastern  line.  It  is  also  allowed  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  rate  by 
the  western  line.  Those  two  percents  are  great  enough  so  that  the  belt  line  can  afford 
to  give  back  psurt  of  it  to  the  man  who  routes  his  business  through  this  belt  line,  and 
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still  have  a  profitable  bnsineBB.  That  has  not  been  puisned  as  much  this  year  as  in 
former  years.  It  uaed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  methods  of  cutting  rates  through  > 
that  territory. 

Q.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  rebate  to  the  shippei? — A.  It  was  a  rebate  to  the 
shipper  paid  by  a  line  which  claimed  that  it  was  not  amenable  to  the  interstate 
oommerce  act,  because  it  paid  it  out  of  a  proportion  that  aocnied  in  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Q.  (By  ProfesBor  Johnson.)  Was  that  position  of  the  belt  line  upheld  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Ck)mmission7 — ^A.  No;  they  ruled  against  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  consider  the  question  of 
private  care  and  their  influence  upon  transportation  rateei? — ^A.  The  private  car' 
mfluence  is  one  of  the  methods  of  cuttinff  rates.  So  long  as  they  exist  that  can  be 
done  and  still  be  within  the  law.  For  illustration,  take  any  packing  company.  The 
car  line  is  a  separate  corporation.  The  traffic  manager  ot  the  packing  house  is* 
usually  the  manager  of  the  car  line.  He  routes  his  care  so  as  to  get  the  longest 
mileage.  That  is  one  method  of  cutting  rates.  They  are  paid  so  much  a  mile  for 
the  use  of  the  care;  usually  in  the  west  it  is  1  cent  per  mile  m  both  directions,  loaded 
or  empty.  East  of  the  liissisBippi  River  it  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent  Now  a  great 
deal  of  the  packing  house  product,  in  fact,  the  iaiver  proportion  of  it,  is  controlled 
absolutely  b^  the  packer.  He  takes  the  long  line;  that  oives  him  the  most  mileage. ' 
The  short  hne  man  goes  to  him  and  agrees  to  allow  the  Ions  line  mileage  if  it  is 
shipped  over  his  Une,  and  at  1  cent  per  mile  or  even  three-K>urths  of  a  cent  per 
mile  the  packer  has  a  very  nice  revenue  from  his  car  department  It  is  also  done 
sometimes  by  leasing  the  care;  getting  so  much  rent  for  a  car. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  line  of  Dusiness  in  which  private  cars,  privately  owned  care, 
are  employed  to  any  considerable  extent,  besides  the  packing  business-— A.  Yes; 
the  stock  car  business  is  the  largest  The  stock  care  and  reingerator  care  are  the 
two  largest  lines  of  private  care  at  the  present  time.  Up  to  2  or  3  veare  ago  there 
were  a  great  many  box  care  of  that  nature,  but  they  are  very  largely  goine  out  of 
existence,  for  the  reason  that  about  2  yean  ago  the  car  mileage  was  reduced  by  the 
railroad  companies  from  three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  6  mills.  That  took  off  li  miles, 
or  about  25  per  cent  off  the  earnings,  and  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  car 
lines.  In  fact,  at  the  present  time,  the  railroad  companies  will  not  haul  private  box 
care  if  they  can  haul  their  own;  I  think  that  eventually  the  private  box  care  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past 

Q.  You  distinguish  the  box  car  from  the  refrigerator  cai? — A.  Yes;  there  is  more 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  refrig|erator  than  there  is  for  the  existence  of  any 
other  line,  for  the  reason  that  the  refrigerator  has  to  be  built  peculiarly  for  the  class 
of  business  that  it  hauls,  and  the  railroad  avoids  some  risk  if  it  hauls  the  traffic  in 
the  car  of  the  owner.  That  is  the  railroad  excuse  for  it,  and  I  think  there  is  con- 
siderable to  be  said  on  that  side  of  the  propositon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Generally,  who  are  the  ownere  of  these  refrigerator  and 
stock  can^ — A.  The  stock  car  Unes  are  very  largely  owned,  or  to  a  certain  extent 
owned,  by  officere  of  railroads,  and  refrigeratore  are  owned,  with  only  two  excep- 
tions that  I  now  recall,  by  packera  or  by  beer  shippers—by  the  shippere  of  those 
products. 

Q.  There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  car  trust  of  that  character,  is  there? — ^A.  The 
car  trust,  as  applied  to  car  lines^  I  think  is  a  misnomer.  The  car  trust  is  usually 
where  the  car  belongs  to  the  railroad  companv — ^that  is,  has  the  name  of  the  railroad 
company  on  the  car.  The  car  trust  is  one  of  the  methods  of  the  officere  of  a  railroad 
to  use  their  money  or  lend  their  money  to  the  railroad  company  at  a  per  cent  In 
other  words,  the  railroad  company  needs  a  given  number  of  care  and  has  not  the 
money  to  buy  those  care.  The  officere  or  their  friends  will  form  a  car  trust  and  lease 
those  care  to  the  railroad  company.  I  do  not  think  that  affects  the  shipper  at  all, 
nor  does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rate  of  transportation.  That  is  simply  a 
question  as  between  the  ownere  of  the  trust  and  the  stockholdera  of  the  company. 
That  also  applies  to  locomotives  quite  frequently. 

Q.  These  refrigerator  care,  you  say,  are  usually  owned  by  the  packera  themsel vo^ — 
A.  By  the  corporation  which  the  packere  own. 

Q.  That  is  a  question  which  I  desire  to  know  about  It  is  not  the  immediate 
packer  at  all,  but  a  corporation  operating  rolling  stock,  independent  of  the  packer, 
out  he  having  the  money  control  of  it? — A.  He  has  the  monev  control  and  any  profits. 
If  they  are  organized  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  law.  the  rate  paid  to  tne  car 
trust  and  the  refrigerator  company  is  not  paid  to  the  packer,  for  the  reason  that  the 
refrigerator  company  is  disobeying  the  law,  if  anyone.  The  refrigerator  compan^^  is 
a  transportation  company,  consequently  it  is  a  question  between  two  transportation 
companies,  and,  so  far  as  I  recall,  there  is  no  law  against  it 
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(By  ftofcwQg  Jammom.)  9ov  I  iroidd  lika  to  iik  ok  tfiit  poiiii  m  to 
^yamihmkihBeut^a4i<dmiknmde(mfmammnat  the  praHot  tune  aba 
by  theee  rnhMiary  or  andlUuy  oompanieB,  bndge  companieB,  cartniBlB.  ffwwght  ham^ 
paJare  cir  fompaake,  atcT  apaae  yaiia  ago,  I  think,  a  laige  part  of  tiieaawuagfiol 
txaoaportatkiL  weia  afamted  by  me  ootpcimtioim  toat  were  aabadiafy.  To  what 
eKtoBtdoyoathhikthatnowexiafctf— A.  I  do  not  bettave  that  I  ean  aMwa»  thafc 
question  aatiabctorily  to  yoo.  It  is  so  lamly  a  qoesdon  to  each  partiailar  lailraad. 
ItnentiialyowinfftotfaeeieditandtlHMSngof  theiail^^  If  the 

railroad  company  has  not  the  money,  or  if  the  siocUMMefa  ol  the  oooipany  ate  mA 
wUUng  to  advance  the  BMmey  aeesanry  to  do  this,  aomeone  moat;  amt  the  oIBovb 
of  the  company,  who  oioaUy  have  the  money,  are  willing  to  loan  thia  i 
take  aa  aaonrit^  these  tcoafe  bonds  or  titiat  certincatea 

Q.  Do  yog  think  the  apparent  eamingi  of  railroad  oompanieB  from  the 
tanaportation,  aa  manifaBted  in  the  oiTidendB  on  stock,  wooUL  be  v 


inereaaed  if  the  real  eamingB  of  tmnaportation  all  found  their  way  to  the  atoe^ 
holdeneff— A.  WelL  the  first  stoddholder  of  a  railroad  company  did  not  pnt  op  any 
money  for  his  stock  to  bc^in  with.  He  simidy  got  hii  stock  lor  Babaorirang  to  tim 
bonds,  aa  a  osoal  proposition. 

Q.  I  suppose  yon  are  aware  that  a  great  deal  is  heard  of  small  eamingiof  the  rul* 
road  companies  lor  the  busineBB  of  transportation.  Are  the  eamingi  small,  in  yoor 
opinion?— A.  In  some  territories;  yes.  The  boildii^  of  roads  in  a  new  territory  most 
be  on  a  basis  that  will  give  the  man  who  ventures  his  money  more  than  the  ordinary 
interest,  and  the  general  method  of  doing  that  is  to  form  yoor  line,  get  all  the  dona* 
tions  you  can  toward  Duilding  it,  issue  your  bonds,  andjrive  probably  for  every  $I,08B 
bond  that  is  subscribed,  say,  f250,  $500,  sometimes  $1,000  in  stock,  aa  a  bonus,  on  the 
bssis  that  this  stock  represents  the  donations  that  you  give;  and  if  your  lines  prove 
profitable  the  stock  increasea  as  the  country  is  built  up.  That  is  what  has  inmaasd 
the  value  of  Western  stocks  and  what  hasprevented  some  Western  stocks  from  bemg 
any  greaier  than  they  are.  Now,  what  effect  can  trusts  have  on  thia  pn^ioaition  is 
something  I  can  not  answer. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallobt.)  Any  other  question?— A.  There  was  one  qnestiott 
referred  tothis  morning  that  t  meant  to  have  covered  in  regard  to  disrriminalionH; 
that  is  the  question  of  fraudulent  representations  by  sbippenL 

Q.  As  to  classeit?— A.  As  to  dawification.  Usually  speakiiiff,  where  this  is  very 
great  it  w  bv  the  knowledge  of  some  railroad  men.  The  railroad  company  oould 
prevent  it  it  particularly  anxious  to  do  so.  I  suppose  Mr.  Kelley  probably  covered 
that  yesterday  pretty  fully,  inasmuch  as  he  ana  I  have  been  working  on  the  same 
cases  m  Texas  and  the  Southeast. 

Q.  He  referred  to  it.  Is  that,  in  your  judgment  then,  an  evil,  to  a  considerable 
extent?— A.  it  is  a  yery  great  evil  m  some  particular  lines  of  buflinesSi  We  have 
felt  it  more  at  St.  Louis  on  this  particular  line  of  hardware  than  anything  else, 
because  the  difference  is  so  fjeet  oetween  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates  to 
the  territorv  in  question,  particularly  in  Texas.  The  difference  on  iron  articles  is  40 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  on  nails  35  cents,  and  on  another  class  of  iron,  galvaniaed 
iron,  36  cents.  The  shippers  who  load  a  mixed  car  of  30,000 — up  to  the  Tst  of  July 
24,000  was  a  carload — putting  in  nails,  sheet  iron,  ordinary  iron  articles — that  is,  mer^ 
chant  iron — gets  40  cents  less  than  the  man  who  shipe  to  the  same  city  in  less  than 
car  loadH,  and  it  puts  the  man  who  shipe  in  less  than  car  loads  at  a  very  great  die- 
advantage;  and  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time — the  cities  of  St  Louis.  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  and  other  cities — ^in  tryins  to  have  this  stopped.  We  do 
not  have  much  trouble  of  that  nature  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  tor  the  reaeon 
that  the  Western  Weighing  Association  inspect  at  all  points  west  of  us.  The  trouble 
that  we  particularly  refer  to  comes  in  Texas  and  the  Southeast,  where  no  such  associa- 
tions exist.    There  was  an  association  for  a  while  in  Texas,  but  it  is  not  there  now. 

Q.  You  think  that  a  system  of  inspection  would  make  that  thing  impossible? — ^A. 
The  railroad  companies  themselves  could  correct  that  proposition  if  they  would  pur^ 
sue  the  same  methods  in  all  territories  as  they  do  in  tne  South.  The  temptation  is 
quite  great  in  a  good  many  commodities. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  question  of  underbilling? — 
A.  That  is  part  of  the  same  proposition  that  I  made  there.  Underbilling  can  not  be 
pursued  if  the  railroad  compuiies  d  3  not  want  it.  It  is  not  pursued  in  the  territory 
west  of  Chicago  and  west  of  St  Louis,  and  this  inspection  bureau  that  I  speak  of  is 
also  a  weighing  association.  They  weigh  all  traffic  not  as  individual  rauroads,  so 
there  is  no  temptation  for  their  employees  to  give  other  than  the  correct  weights. 
One  of  the  trouolee  of  havinp;  the  inspector  of  the  railroad  inspect  for  himself  or  the 
weighmaster  for  himself  is  the  temptation  to  secure  the  business  by  under-billing  or 
misrepresentation  of  the  contents.    When  that  is  done  by  an  association  of  railroads 
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itke  inspector  is  the  employee  of  no  one  individoal  roa4,  and  he  hold  hie  poeilion  by 
being  correct  instead  of  the  reveree. 

Q.  So  that  it  needs  the  oollnenon  of  the  officials  of  one  or  two  roaos,  on  any  long 
haai,  to  make  a  technical  anderbilling?-^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  this  inspection  at  the  origin  of  the  bill  itself  would  obviate  any 
collusion  even  on  the  part  of  the  other  roads? — A.  Yes ;  this  inspection,  as  applied 
in  the  territory  I  speaK  of,  is  not  only  at  the  point  of  origin,  but  it  may  be  at  any 
point  between  origin  and  destination.  It  may  be  when  you  bill  out  your  ireiflfht  that 
the  railroad  has  no  time  to  put  either  insMction  or  weight  It  notes  on  me  bill, 
*'  Shipper^s  weight  *'  or  *'  Not  inspected."  Thftt  is  notice  to  the  inspector  or  weigh- 
master  at  destination  to  reweigh  the  freioht  or  inspNect  the  contents.  Wherever  that 
system  is  tn  existence  we  have  very  littfe  trouble  in  wrong  dasslflcation,  and  most 
of  the  complaints  that  reach  me  in  that  case  are  brought  about  by  the  simple  differ- 
^ice  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  claeslflcation  should  M  and  the  misinterpretation  by 
the  inspectors  themselves. 

Q.  That  is,  a  difference  in  judnnent  between  the  inspectors  themselves  as  to  sec- 
ond or  third  or  fourth  class  rates  7— A.  Yes.  We  had  a  very  peculiar  one  this  year, 
where  a  feather  costing  a  cent  doubled  the  rate  on  millinery. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  have  explained  several  times  about  the  differ- 
ence between  rates  for  carload  loto  and  for  less  than  carloads.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
having  essentially  the  same  rate  on  less  than  carload  lots  as  on  carload  lots?— A.  Not 
necesBBrily  the  same  rate.  The  difference  between  carloads  and  less  than  carloads 
should  not  be  so  great  on  any  merchandise  commodities  as  to  prevent  a  movement 
in  both  cases. 

Q.  Do  existing  practices  discriminate  ver^  strongly  against  the  small  shipper?— 
A.  The  existing  practices  to  a  very  taive  territory  tc^ay  do;  to  all  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  to  all  of  Texas.  We  have  no  trouble  of  that  kind  in 
the  Southeast,  particularly  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  East.  In  the  flist 
place,  the  difference  between  carloads  and  less  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  fre- 
<^uently  not  over  3  cents  a  hundred,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  50,  and  in  Texas 
it  ranees  from  a  minimum  of  20  cents  to  a  maximum  of  46. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  operates  against  the  buyers  of  the  territory  ae 
between  your  cit^  and  San  Francisco? — A.  It  places  the  retail  buyer  on  a  great  many 
commodities  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  jobber  that  is  near  by  him.  The  profit  on 
nails,  for  instance,  is  leas  than  40  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  the  jobber's  pront.  The 
jobber's  profit  on  almost  everything,  any  heavy  commodity,  is  lees  than  that;  and 
when  the  difference  is  so  great  that  it  confines  the  retail  dealer  to  the  jobber  in  his 
immediate  locality,  vicinity,  he  pays  more  for  his  goods  than  if  he  could  have  the 
competition  of  jobbers  in  other  farther  away  cities  as  well  as  the  ones  close  by. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  have  some  experience,  I  suppose,  with  railroads 
in  the  hands  of  receiver^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  difference  between  dealing  with  them  and  railroads  that  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  receivers? — A.  Well,  the  railroad  that  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
has  no  interest  to  pay,  and  consequently  it  can  and  does  carry  freight  frequently  for 
lower  rates  than  it  would  if  it  had  its  interest  to  pay.  Another  proposition  that 
comes  in  there  is  that  of  a  line  that  needs  money.  You  see  an  interest  aebt  is  due  at 
a  certain  time  and  the  money  must  be  had,  and  a  rate  can  frequently  be  secured 
over  such  a  line  at  that  time  on  a  large  volume  of  tonnage  to  get  the  ready  money,  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  merchant  will  sell  his  goods  at  cost  to  get  the  money  to  pay 
a  note.  That  is  another  case  where  a  man  with  a  large  volume  of  tonnage  has  the 
best  of  the  man  with  a  small  volume. 

Q.  The  roads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  as  a  general  thing,  having  no  interest  to  pay, 
can  do  this.  Do  they  cut  rates? — A.  Yes;  the  record  of  rate  cutting  will  show  that 
the  greatest  aggressors  and  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  abuse  of  the  interstote  com- 
merce act  have  been  by  lines  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Q.  Discrimination— <lo  thejr  practice  that  also? — A.  On  the  principle  that  any 
rebate  is  a  discrimination  against  the  man  that  does  not  have  one,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  United  States  officers  violating  the  laws  of  the  United 
States?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  have  the  laws  in  regard  to  receiverships 
amended  in  any  way?— A.  I  think  the  law  is  sufficient  to  cover  it  as  it  is  if  com- 
plaint was  made.  So  far  the  only  case  we  have  had  where  complaint  was  made  is  the 
one  I  mentioned  this  morning,  in  the  Missouri  River  case,  where  the  receivers  ap- 
plied, and,  instead  of  getting  a  judgment,  were  required  to  restore  their  rates. 
That  was  not  a  rebate,  but  a  rate  published  according  to  law,  but  a  worse  discrimi- 
nation than  if  it  had  b^n  a  rebate. 

Q.  The  system  of  receiverships  is  very  bad  frequently;  that  is,  the  appointment  of 
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It  aeente  to  me  one  of  the  worst  formr  of  diflcrimioation  against  American  manufac- 
tures that  I  know  of.     [Continuing  to  read:] 

**  Fifth.  By  repeal  of  the  imprisonment  penalty  aranst  the  shipper  or  receiver  who 
procures  or  accepts  lower  than  lawful  published  taruf  ratee,  whether  auch  preferences 
06  made  b^  rebates,  oommissionB.  or  otherwise,  ezceot  that  where  a  shii>per,  by  fraud- 
ulent practices,  procures  lower  than  authorized  puolished  tariffia,  the  imprisonment 
clause  shall  be  continued  in  effect  a^iiainst  this  class  of  shipper/* 

The  object  of  that  is  to  get  testimony.  You  can  not  get  testimony  with  reference 
to  a  violation  of  the  act  under  the  present  law,  because  every  receiver  is  just  as  much 
a  criminal  under  the  act  as  the  man  who  made  the  rate.     [Continuing  to  read.] 

''  By  repeal  of  the  imprisonment  clause  against  .oQicerB  and  agents  of  railroads^ 
and  subsUtutiog  therefor  money  penalties  upon  any  iCorponution.  officer,  agent  or 
any  other  person  through  whose  instrumentality  other  tl^m  the  lawiully  publisned 
rates,  rules,  or  regulations  affecting  the  transportation  jof  persons  or  property  shall 
become  operative  or  available;  it  ^ng  understood  that  such  penalties  against  the 
railroad  companies  should  be  sufficientlv  great,  not  less  than  95,000,  or  double  the 
revenue  received  by  the  company  at  unlawful  rates  where  greater  than  15,000,  and 
the  railroad  company  itself  shall  be  the  partv  against  whom  the^ne  shall  beasiessed.  '* 

Q.  How  about  a  railroad  in  the  hands  of  a  receivei^— A.  Make  that  a  debt  of  the 
company,  the  same  as  any  other  debt  of  a  company. 

Q.  You  can  not  enforce  it  without  the  consent  of  the  court  which  appoints  the 
receiver. — A.  I  was  not  looking  for  all  of  the  law  points.  I  see  your  point  clearly. 
So  long  as  the  law  exists  as  it  is  now  you  will  never  get  a  railroad  man  to  furnish 
any  testimony  against  another  railroad  if  the  imprisonment  clause  remains  in.  if  it 
is  taken  out  as  against  the  shipper,  you  mu;ht  get  some  testimony  from  the  shipper, 
but  you  will  never  get  a  complaint  from  the  source  where  the  proof  can  be  gotten. 
If  the  law  was  so  amended  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  railroaa  to  complain  against 
its  rival,  and  imposed  no  penalty  except  a  fine  against  the  corporation,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  gjetting  evidence,  and  the  raiTroads  themselves  would  furnish  it; 
but  a  railroad  man  will  come  as  close  to  perjurv  as  possible  to  not  convict  his  fellow- 
employee  or  the  employee  of  another  line,  for  the  reason  that  the  imprisonment  pen- 
alty clause  exists.     ^Continuing  to  read :] 

"Sixth.  By  restoring  to  railroads  the  authority  they  were  supposed  to  have  before 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  rendered  in  the  Trans- 
Missouri  case,  viz,  b}r  permitting  them  to  agree  upon  reasonable  rates  and  to  main- 
tain voluntaiy  associations  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of  such  rates, 
compilation  of  statistics,  and  transacting  such  other  joint  work  of  railroads,  members 
of  the  association,  as  may  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  fifth  or  antipooling  section  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  it  being  understood  that  no  chai^  in  the  law  that  will 
legalize  pooling  of  traffic  or  of  earnings  is  indorsed  by  me.  On  the  ooatrary,  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  such  amendment  is  against  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
not  needed  by  the  railroads  themselves. 

''AH  agreements  between  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  io  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not  less  than  10  days  before  going  into  effect;  and 
if,  on  investigation,  any  clause  in  such  agreement  is  contrary  to  any  clause  of  the 
act  to  n^^late  commerce,  said  agreement  shall  be  decided  by  the  commission  not  in 
effect,  and  shall  be  corrected  by  the  railroads  to  correspond  with  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  before  becoming  effective. 

''Seventh.  Proposed  change  in  act  to  repilate  commerce,  requiring  longer  notice 
than  3  days  for  reduction  in  published  tanffe  and  10  days  lor  an  advance,  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  railroads.  A  reduction  is  sometimes 
absolutely  essential  to  enable  some  classes  of  traffic  to  move  at  all,  and  if  even  10 
days'  time  is  required  to  make  the  rate  effective,  the  opportunity  to  move  the  traffic 
at  idl  will  have  passed.  The  law  of  Kansas  requires  60  clays  for  an  advanoe  in. rates; 
it  frequently  prevents  ^^uctions  of  great  value  to  the  people  being  made,  because 
once  reduced  they  must  stay  in  effect  for  60  davs. 

"Eighth.  B}r  adding  a  clause  prohibiting  ticxet  scalping,  with  provisions  similar  u> 
the  Sherman  bill  before  the  last  Congress. 

"Ninth.  By  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  render  its  decisions 
not  later  than  90  days  after  close  of  testimony  in  case,  unless  longer  time  is  given 
by  mutual  consent  of  complainants  and  defendants. 

' '  Tenth.  If  it  were  possiole  to  require  the  various  States  to  repeal  all  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  adopt  it  as  the  law,  oetween  points  within 
their  respective  States,  we  would  then  have  an  improved  condition  of  value  to  all 
interests.  The  conflict  ujpon  the  borders  of  adj^oining  States  is  frequently  such  as  to 
create  unjust  disorimination  between  conunodities.'' 
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If  kwBMpoBiibtetowitlidmwframtlieSUltollieMitfa^ 
and  ragokitioiui  iA  tminportaifekai  between  fKHiiti  within  the  raqiective  States  and 
teaike  aame,  whether  State  or  iirt^state,  ameutble  to  iMftioHd  )aWB»  it  wcuM  nmplify 
sod  ia  the  end  wcmld  bene^  all  ooncerned. 

Q.  Ton  said  yoa  did  not  think  the  legaliaifion  of  an^  affreementB,  fright  pooUbb 
agrecBientB,  bdtween  the  raiboadsof  tm  oountrv  is  demrable  or  woold  be  beneficiiu 
in  any  way;  why  do  yon  think  80?~A.  It  woald  not  remove  the  inosntiye  to  rednde 
nrtes,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  ft  woold  increase  the  incentive  to  redtipe  rates  nnder  cer- 
tain drcamstances. 

Q.  lasked  that  becanse  we  have  some  verjr  high  aathority  for  that  view.— A.  Tfae- 
OK^Beally  the  pooling  proposition  is  a  beaotifal  one,  but  not  in  actoal  practice.  To 
pot  my  answer  in  the  form  of  a  onestion,  How  are  yon  going  to  get  an  agreement  as 
to  the  propcrtion  aocming  to  eacn  Kne?  After  ^oa  have  gotten  thai  agreement  the 
liiiA  that  gels  mare  to-day  than  it  can  haul  is  gome  to  do  something  to  keep  its  pro- 
portion from  being  below  what  it  was  allotted.  If  it  is  continnally  being  paid  eam- 
mgB  of  money  that  it  did  not  earn  by  haaling  the  traffic  and  continnally  having 
traosferred  to  it  tonnage  that  it  did  not  get  by  solicitation,  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
been  alk^tted  too  mudi  or  too  great  a  proportion.    To  prevent  that  the  line  is  going 


to  panne  the  same  methods  as  it  does  now,  even  at  the  expense  of  having  to  pay 
over  sometimes  more  than  its  proportion.  Now,  on  the  other  nde,  these  poofii^ 
agreements  will  be  for  given  periods.    The  line  that  thinks  its  allotment  too  small 


can  afford  on.  a  great  volume  of  business  to  allow  a  rate  continuously,  even  if  it  has 
to  pay  into  the  pool  part  of  in  earnings  or  has  to  divert  its  business  and  pay  for  it,  in 
oroer  that  when  the  next  allotment  comes  around  it  shall  get  a  greater  proportion. 
There  is  no  law  that  I  can  see  that  will  make  me  say  how  little  of  a  i^ven  proportion 
ol  buakiess  I  will  accept.  That  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  every  pool  that  has 
existed  so  far. 

Q.  Now,  under  the  conditions  that  wonld  exist  if  pooling  was  legalized  railroads 
conld  go  into  these  agreements,  and  these  a^p'eements  if  violated  could  be  enforced 
in  the  courts.  It  can  not  be  done  now,  but  if  it  were  legalized  it  could  be  done,  and 
this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  violate  the  agreement,  it  seems  to  me, 
ooold  be  checked  just  exactlv  as  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  vlblate 
their  contracts  is  checked  oy  penalties  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  law. — A. 
Individuals  violate  their  contracts  and  prices  continuously. 

Q.  A  man  makes  a  contract  to-day  as  to  a  certain  thing  and  he  fails  to  live  up  to 
it ;  the  man  who  was  to  receive  the  benefit  can  recover  as  damaees  the  amount  of 
damafle  he  sustained. — ^A.  Admitting,  which  I  do  not  admit,  that  the  railroads 
woala  profit  by  a  pool,  by  a  legally  authorized  pool,  where  does  the  public  come  in? 
A  pretty  good  eviaence  that  that  is  not  needed  is  that,  even  weak  as  the  law  is  to-day, 
I  will  ventore  to  sav  that  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  rate  cutting  that  was  in  existence 
in  1898  has  been  wiped  ont  in  1899.  Now,  if  we  had  a  law  that  was  enlorcable,  as 
to  its  violation,  I  do  not  believe  any  pooling  clause  necessai^.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Supreme  Gonrt  found  that  the  trans-Missoun  agreement  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  trust  law.  It  was  not  in  violation  of  the  pooling  law.  Now,  I  wonld  like 
to  see,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  the  railroads  have  the  authority  to  avoid 
discrimination  in  violating,  cutting  tne  rate.  They  can  make  the  penalty  as  great  as 
they  please,  but  whenever  you  take  away  from  the  shipper  the  riffht  to  put  his  freight 
over  any  line  he  pleases  you  are  taking  something  awav  from  him.  He  may  have 
very  good  reasons  why  he  wants  it  to  go  over  a  certain  line.  Tliat  line  may  have  its 
quota  of  tonna(^  and  may  not  be  able  to  take  it.  You  take  a  shipper  of  poultry  who 
has  icinff  fadhties  along  a  certain  line ;  his  arran^ments  are  such  that  he  wants 
his  freight  to  go  over  that  line,  and  it  goes  to  the  railroad  company  and  the  railroad 
company  finds  it  is  ahead  in  its  tonnage  and  gives  it  to  its  rival.  The  ponltrv  ma^ 
go  through  without  being  iced  at  all,  or  he  may  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  wnere  it 
was  iced  than  he  would  at  his  own  ice  house.  There  are  various  reasons  he  might 
have,  and  the  reconsignment  proposition — ^throuffh  one  gateway  and  not  through 
another.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  indeed  to  take  awav  from  the  shipper, 
where  the  tariff  is  the  same  by  two  different  routes,  the  privilege  of  selecting  by 
which  line  it  shall  go  over. 

Personally,  as  to  what  the  railroad  company  does  with  its  earnings,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  shipper's  business,  but  I  do  not  think  the  law  should  be  so  as  to  sive  the 
railroads  absolute  power  to  divide  the  business  or  tonnage;  it  takes  away  the  only 
power  the  shipper  has. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  not  the  universal  alignment  of  the  railroad  companies 
that  they  are  held  by  the  throat  by  the  large  shippers  in  the  Stated— A.  The  lai^ge 
shipper  would  hold  them  by  the  throat  still.     You  take  cotton  ties  in  Texas  as  an 
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It  feeiOB  to  me  one  of  the  worst  formr  of  disorinunation  against  American  manulac- 
tares  that  I  know  of.    [Continuing  to  read:] 

' '  Fifth.  By  repeal  of  the  imprisonment  penalty  apainst  the  shipper  or  receiver  who 
procures  or  accepts  lower  than  lawful  published  tanff  rates,  whether  such  preferences 
D6  made  b^  rebates,  commissions,  or  otherwise,  ezceot  that  where  a  shipper,  by  fraud- 
ulent practices,  procures  lower  ttum  authorized  puolished  tariffs,  the  imprisonment 
clause  shall  be  continued  in  effect  a^iiainst  this  class  of  shipper.'' 

The  object  of  that  is  to  set  testimony.  You  can  not  get  testimony  with  reference 
to  a  violation  of  the  act  under  the  present  law,  because  every  receiver  is  just  as  moch 
a  criminal  under  the  act  as  the  man  who  made  the  rate.     [Continuing  to  read.] 

"By  repeal  of  the  imprisonment  clause  against  .oQicerB  and  agents  of  railroads, 
and  substituting  therefor  money  penalties  upon  any  Aorponution.  officer,  aeent  or 
any  other  person  through  whose  instrumentality  other  tl^tn  the  lawiully  publisned 
rates,  rules,  or  regulations  affecting  the  transportation  lof  persons  or  property  shall 
become  operative  or  available;  it  being  understood  that  such  penalties  against  the 
railroad  companies  should  be  sufficient v  great,  not  less  than  |5,000,  or  double  the 
revenue  received  by  the  company  at  unlawful  rates  where  greater  than  15,000,  and 
the  railroad  company  itself  shall  be  the  partv  against  whom  the  line  shall  beassessed.'' 

Q.  How  about  a  railroad  in  the  hands  of  a  receivei^ — A.  Make  that  a  debt  of  ih» 
company,  the  same  as  any  other  debt  of  a  company. 

Q.  You  can  not  enforce  it  without  the  consent  of  the  court  which  appoints  the 
receiver. — A.  I  was  not  looking  for  all  of  the  law  points.  I  see  your  point  clearly. 
So  long  as  the  law  exists  as  it  is  now  you  will  never  get  a  railroad  man  to  furnish 
any  testimony  against  another  railroad  if  the  imprisonment  clause  remains  in.  if  it 
is  taken  out  as  against  the  shipper,  you  mu;ht  get  some  testimony  from  the  shipper, 
but  you  will  never  get  a  complaint  from  the  source  where  the  proof  can  be  gotten. 
If  the  law  was  so  amended  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  railroaa  to  complain  against 
its  rival,  and  imposed  no  penalty  except  a  fine  against  the  corporation,  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  ^tting  evidence,  and  the  railroads  themselves  would  furnish  it; 
but  a  railroad  man  will  come  as  close  to  perjury  as  possible  to  not  convict  his  fellow- 
employee  or  the  employee  of  another  line,  for  tne  reason  that  the  imprisonment  pen- 
alty clause  exists.     ^Continuing  to  read :] 

''Sixth.  By  restoring  to  railroads  the  authority  they  were  supposed  to  have  before 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  rendered  in  the  Trans- 
Missouri  case,  viz,  b}r  permitting  them  to  agree  upon  reasonable  rates  and  to  main- 
tain voluntaiy  associations  for  the  maintenance  and  promulgation  of  such  rates, 
compUation  of  statistics,  and  transacting  such  other  joint  work  of  railroads,  members 
of  tne  association,  as  may  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  fifth  or  anti pooling  section  of 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  it  being  understood  that  no  change  in  the  law  that  will 
legalize  pooUng  of  traffic  or  of  earnings  is  indorsed  by  ine.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  such  amendment  is  against  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
not  needed  by  the  railroads  themselves. 

*'AI1  agreements  between  railroads  and  other  common  carriers  io  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  not  less  than  10  days  before  going  into  effect;  and 
if^  on  investigation,  any  clause  in  such  agreement  is  contrary  to  any  clause  of  the 
act  to  n^^late  commerce,  said  agreement  shall  be  decided  by  the  commission  not  in 
effect,  and  shall  be  corrected  by  the  railroads  to  correspond  with  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  before  becoming  effective. 

''Seventh.  Proposed  change  in  act  to  repilate  commerce,  requiring  longer  notice 
than  3  days  for  reduction  in  published  tariffs  and  10  days  lor  an  advance,  would  be 
injurious  to  the  public,  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  railroads.  A  reduction  is  sometimes 
absolutely  essential  to  enable  some  classes  of  traffic  to  move  at  all,  and  if  even  10 
days'  time  is  required  to  make  the  rate  effective,  the  opportunity  to  move  the  traffic 
at  all  will  have  passed.  The  law  of  Kansas  requires  60  clays  for  an  advance  in.  rates; 
it  frequently  prevents  Veductions  of  great  value  to  the  people  being  made,  because 
once  reduced  they  must  stay  in  effect  for  60  davs. 

"Eighth.  By  adding  a  clause  prohibiting  ticxet  scalping,  with  provisions  similar  to 
the  Sherman  bill  before  the  last  Congress. 

"Ninth.  By  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  render  its  decisions 
not  later  than  90  days  after  close  of  testimony  in  case,  unless  longer  time  is  given 
by  mutual  consent  of  complainants  and  defendants. 

"Tenth.  If  it  were  possiole  to  require  the  various  States  to  repeal  all  laws  in  conflict 
with  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  adopt  it  as  the  law,  oetween  points  within 
their  respective  States,  we  would  then  have  an  improved  condition  of  value  to  all 
interests.  The  conflict  ujpon  the  borders  of  adjoining  States  is  frequently  such  as  to 
create  unjust  discrimination  between  commodities." 
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If  k  WBMpoanbte  to  withdrnw  from  tiMSUlto  the  Mitfa«flrityigov^      ratee,  stdot. 
and  vegnktioiifl  of  tnnsportajbion  bc^tween  points  within  the  raqiective  States  and 
nii^esame,  whellMr  State  or  iirterstate,  aanekiable  to  niftKiial  laws,  it  w^ 
and  in  the  end  would  benefit  «I1  ooncerned. 

Q.  Ton  said  )«a  did  not  think  the  legaliai^on  of  an^  affreementB,  freight  ixx>liiK 
agrecBientB,  between  the  miboadsof  tira  country  is  demrable  or  would  be  beneficku 
in  any  way;  why  do  you  think  8o?~A.  It  would  not  remore  the  inoentiTe  to  rediKJB 
laftes,  bot,  on  the  contmry,  it  would  incrsMe  the  incentive  to  redtioe  rales  under  cer- 
tain drouDistances. 

Q.  1  asked  that  because  we  have  some  verj  high  authority  for  that  view. — ^A.  Tfae- 
or^ioally  the  pooling  proposition  is  a  beautiful  one,  but  not  in  actual  practice.  To 
pot  my  answer  in  the  form  of  a  ouestion,  How  bre  you  going  to  get  an  agreement  as 
to  the  propcTtion  aocming  to  eacn  line?  After  ^oo  have  gotten  that  agreement  the 
line  that  gets  mare  to-day  than  it  can  haul  is  gome  to  do  something  to  keep  its  pro- 
portion from  being  below  what  it  was  allotted.  If  it  is  continually  being  paid  eam- 
mgi  erf  money  that  it  did  not  earn  by  hauling  the  traffic  and  contintttHy  having 
truisferred  to  it  tonnage  that  it  did  not  get  by  solicitation,  it  is  evident  that  it  has 
been  allotted  too  much  or  too  great  a  proportion.  To  prevent  that  the  line  is  going 
to  pttrsne  the  sune  methods  as  it  does  now,  even  at  the  expense  of  having  to  pay 
over  sometimes  more  than  its  proportion.  Now,  on  the  otner  side,  these  poolli^ 
agreements  will  be  for  given  periods.  The  line  that  thinks  its  allotment  too  small 
can  afford  on  a  great  volume  of  business  to  allow  a  rate  continuously,  even  if  it  haa 
to  pay  into  the  pool  part  of  ira  earnings  or  has  to  divert  its  business  and  pay  for  it,  in 
oroer  that  when  the  next  allotment  comes  around  it  shall  get  a  greater  proportion. 
lliere  is  no  law  that  I  can  see  that  will  make  me  say  how  little  of  a  given  propoftion 
of  busSness  I  will  accept.  That  has  been  the  means  of  breaking  every  pool  tnat  has 
existed  so  far. 

Q.  Now,  under  the  conditions  that  would  exist  if  pooling  was  legalized  railroads 
could  go  into  these  agreements,  and  these  agreements  if  violated  could  be  enforced 
in  the  courts.  It  can  not  be  done  now,  but  if  it  were  legalized  it  could  be  done,  and 
this  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  violate  the  agreement,  it  seems  to  me, 
could  be  checked  just  exactly  as  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  vlblate 
their  contracts  is  checked  by  penalties  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  law. — A. 
IndividuiUs  violate  their  contracts  and  prices  continuously. 

Q.  A  man  makes  a  contract  to-day  as  to  a  certain  thing  and  he  fails  to  live  up  to 
it ;  the  man  who  was  to  receive  the  benefit  can  recover  as  damages  the  amount  of 
daanaffe  he  sustained. — ^A.  Admitting,  which  I  do  not  admit,  that  the  railroads 
woula  profit  by  a  pool,  by  a  legally  authorized  pool,  where  does  the  public  come  in? 
A  "preUy  good  evidence  that  that  is  not  needed  is  that,  even  weak  as  the  law  is  tonday, 
I  will  venture  to  saj  that  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  rate  cutting  that  was  in  existence 
in  1888  has  iDeen  wiped  out  in  1899.  Now,  if  we  had  a  law  that  was  enlorcable,  as 
to  its  violation,  I  do  not  believe  any  pooling  clause  necessaij.  I  think  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Supreme  Court  found  tnat  the  trans-Missoun  agreement  was  m  viola- 
tion of  the  trust  law.  It  was  not  in  violation  of  the  pooling  law.  Now,  I  would  like 
to  see,  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public,  the  railroads  have  the  authority  to  avoid 
discrimination  in  violating,  cutting  the  rate.  They  can  make  the  penalty  as  great  as 
they  please,  but  whenever  you  take  away  from  the  shipper  the  rieht  to  put  his  freight 
over  any  line  he  pleases  you  are  taking  something  away  from  nim.  He  may  have 
very  good  reasons  why  he  wants  it  to  go  over  a  certain  Ime.  That  line  may  have  its 
quota  of  tonna^  and  may  not  be  able  to  take  it.  You  take  a  shipper  of  poultry  who 
has  icinff  fadbties  along  a  certain  line ;  his  arran^ments  are  such  that  he  wants 
his  freight  to  go  over  that  line,  and  it  goes  to  the  railroad  company  and  the  railroad 
company  finds  it  is  ahead  in  its  tonnage  and  gives  it  to  its  rival.  The  ponltrv  ma^ 
go  through  without  being  iced  at  all,  or  he  may  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  where  it 
was  iced  than  he  would  at  his  own  ice  house.  There  are  various  reasons  he  might 
have,  and  the  reconsignment  proposition— through  one  gateway  and  not  through 
another.  I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  indeea  to  take  awav  from  the  shipper, 
where  the  tariff  is  the  same  by  two  different  routes,  the  privilege  of  selecting  by 
which  line  it  shall  go  over. 

Personally,  as  to  what  the  railroad  companv  does  with  its  earnings,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  shipper's  business,  but  I  do  not  tnink  the  law  should  be  so  as  to  nve  the 
railroads  absolute  power  to  divide  the  business  or  tonnage;  it  takes  away  the  only 
power  the  shipper  has. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Is  not  the  universal  argument  of  the  railroad  companies 
that  they  are  held  by  the  throat  by  the  large  shippers  in  the  Statei^— A.  The  large 
shipper  would  hold  them  by  the  throat  still.    You  take  cotton  ties  in  Texas  as  an 
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illustration;  a  man  finds  he  can  give  the  nOroada  at  a  certain  tinoe  a  laij^  tonnace 
when  bunneeB  is  slight.  He  goes  to  the  railroad  companies  as  an  oiguiuation. 'Hf 
yon  make  our  rate  so  and  so,  we  will  give  yon  that  within  certain  months."  That 
was  done  this  past  year  on  cotton  ties  and  the  rate  was  not  known  to  the  pablic  ontQ 
the  sales  had  been  pretty  generally  made.  Now.  there  was  not  anyboay  bat  this 
large  sh  ipper  in  a  position  to  go  to  the  railroad  and  make  this  proposition  and  get  this 
price.    The  small  competitor  woald  not  be  in  it. 

Q.  There  was  no  small  competitor  in  tliat  case,  was  there? — ^A.  There  were  a  tot  of 
shippers  that  had  a  lot  of  cotton  ties  on  hand,  and  it  decreased  the  vaioe  of  their 
stoc*K8  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  rate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malix>by.)  That  is  your  conclnsion,  then,  regarding  pooling,  that 
it  will  not  work  well  because  it  deprives  the  shipper  of  the  freMom  m  action  which 
he  now  enjoys  of  shipping  by  what  route  he  pleased — ^A.  That  is  one  conclnsion,  and 
the  other  is  that  it  is  not  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  the  third  is  that  it  is  not  needed 
by  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)  You  do  not  think  it  would  help  out  the  small  shippei? — 
A.  It  would  not  help  the  small  shipper  at  all. 

Q.  That  is  the  contention  of  the  companies. — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  at  a  small  station 
the  people  will  not  be  affected;  the  local  business  will  not  be  pooled,  becaose  that 
belonsH  to  that  railroad  anyway. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  the  prohibition  of  the  right  to  assign  freight  over  a 
. common  line  a  necessary  feature  of  pooling? — ^A.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  m^hods. 

Q.  1  know;  but  is  it  the  necessary  way? — A.  You  can  pool  your  i>am\nffi  or  yoor 
traffic. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  your  view  on  another  question,  which  is  ^rmane,  I  think,  to  that 
.It  is  the  evident  tendency  of  the  railroad  corporations  in  this  country  to  consolidate, 
is  it  not,  in  your  jud^ent? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  not  that  of  itself  serve  as  a  corrective  of  this  evil  of  discrimination? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  effect  being  that  when  you  have  1  railroad  where  there  are  now  5 — ^1  rail- 
roa<l  corporation  controlling  5  railroads,  whereas  to-day  there  are  5  distinct  corpora- 
tions competing  with  each  other — ^the  tendency  will  be  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  discrimination? — A.  We  have  an  illustration  of  that  in  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  and 
Northern,  built  out  of  St.  Louis  and  intended  to  go  to  Chicago,  and  I  line  to  Clin- 
ton, Iowa,  this  year.  As  soon  as  it  got  to  Peoria  it  became  one  of  the  greatest  rate 
cutters  between  St  Louis  and  Chicago  that  we  had.  It  belonged  to  no  association 
and  took  what  it  could  get  It  had  its  rip;ht  of  way  bought  and  the  rails  on  the 
ground  to  build  to  Clinton,  Iowa.  The  Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  MLssouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  formed  a  pool  and  bought  the  Chicago,  Peoria 
and  Northern  Bailroad.  They  sold  the  rails  that  were  to  be  built  to  Clinton,  Iowa, 
and  the  road  becomes  a  part  of  the  Alton  and  the  Illinois  Central;  and  that  competitor 
18  out  of  existence.  I  mink  that  will  be  the  end  to  the  Pittsbuiig  and  Gulf;  that  it 
will  l)e  bought  by  a  combination  of  roads  that  will  control  its  rate  making.  Even 
then,  as  between  combination  and  legalized  |>ooling,  I  think  the  combination  is  ^e 
preferable  one  of  the  two,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 

Q.  That  is,  looking  at  it  particularly  from  the  point  of  view A.  (Interrupting.) 

Point  of  view  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  I  represent,  or  the  point  of  view  of  the 
shipper  as  a  whole.  There  are  a  great  many  railroad  men  that  do  not  consider  pool- 
ing necesfcary. 

Q.  Their  number  has  increased  of  recent  yearg? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  The  president  of  the  Great  Northern  is  opposed  to  it,  I 
believe.— A.  I  think  Milton  H.  Smith,  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  is  also  opposed 
to  it  If  that  pooling  clause  was  repealed  without  any  other  change,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  public  would  be  affected.  They  would  still  have  the  trust  act  back  of  it 
I  oppose  the  legalizing  of  pooling — ^not  the  pool  itself. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  le«;al  if  not  prohibited  by  law?— A.  What  the  railroads  ask  is 
to  make  their  contracts  between  each  other  absolute;  collectible  by  law. 

Q.  That  would  be  done  simply  by  repealing  that? — A.  They  were  not  collectible 
by  law  prior  to  the  interstate-commerce  act;  there  are  thousands  of  dollars  to-day 
owing  by  railroad  companies  under  the  old  pooling  clause  that  were  never  paid. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  They  were  illegal  at  common  law?— A.  As  I  under- 
stand It 

Q.   (By  Senator  Malloby.)  On  the  ground  of  public  policy?— A.  Yes, 
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Wabhington,  D.  C,  October  8,  1899, 
TBSTIMOrr  OF  MB.  SAMUEL  B.  CALLAWAT, 

Pntddeni  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Rwer  Railroad  Company, 

The  communon  met  at  2.40  p.  m.,  Vioe-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Sam- 
uel R.  Callaway,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  oonoeming  the  topics  in  the 
plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Samuel  R.  Callaway. 

Q.  Wnere  do  you  reside?— A.  New  York  City. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  President  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  railroad  business?— A.  Since  1863. 

Q.  How  long[  have  you  been  connected  with  the  New  York  Central  system? — A.  I 
have  been  president  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  since  a 
year  ago  last  April.  Prior  to  that  I  was  president  of  the  Liake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern;  president  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  and  St  Louis:  president  of  the 
Toledo,  St  lx>uis  and  Kansas  City.    Do  you  want  my  history  right  Dack? 

Q.  No;  just  to  show  your  acquaintance  with  railroad  matters.  You  have  been 
connected  with  railroads  since  1861? — A.  Since  1863.  I  have  been  connected  with 
railroads  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  during  that  time. 

Q.  You  have  seen  the  syllabus  of  tins  suboommission  on  transportation  of  the 
commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  I  believe  you  have  prepared  answers  with  reference  to  the  inquiries  pro- 
pounded in  that  syliabus? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  order  to  expedite  matters  as  much  as  possible,  will  you  just  take  that 
up  as  you  have  prepared  them? — A.  Shall  I  read  them? 

Q.  Yes,  if  you  please. — A.  The  first  question  seems  to  be  divided  into  sections. 
In  answer  to  section  1 — "Terms  and  conditions  of  employment" — from  any  person 
entering  the  employ  of  the  company  we  receive  the  assurance  of  his  willingness  to 
obey  any  reasonable  rules  that  may  be  made. 

Q.  This  is  under  the  head  of  employees? — A.  Yes;  after  being  employed  it  depends 
upon  the  employee  himself  as  to  his  remaining.  So  long  as  he  faithfully  discharges 
his  duty,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  employee  should  not  remain  in  the  service  and 
be  in  line  for  promotion  when  the  opportunity  offers,  which  promotion  is  dependent 
upon  such  penormance  and  further  capacity  for  increased  responsibility.  There  are 
no  physical  conditions  required,  except  in  case  of  employees  who  are  required  to 
take  signals,  such  as  en^nemen,  firemen,  conductors,  and  trainmen,  such  employees 
having  to  pass  an  examination  as  to  their  eyesight  and  hearing. 

Rates  of  wages  of  different  classes  of  employees:  Most  of  our  men  are  paid  for  the 
number  of  hours'  work  and  for  the  number  of  miles  made,  the  average  pav  of 
employees  being  as  follows:  Telegraph  operators,  152.50;  blockHsignal  men,  |46.50; 
other  sienalmen,  $49,  which  includes  baggagemen,  station  clerks^  etc;  enginemen, 
9114,  altnough  their  wages  vary  from  $90to  $175;  firemen  and  wipers,  |59,  firemen 
getting  from  $50  to  |84;  conductors,  |86,  their  baggagemen  and  trainmen's  wages 
varying  from  $40  to  $70;  mechanics  and  helpers  in  shops,  $49;  other  shopmen,  fSO; 
roadmasters  and  track  foremen,  $49.50,  roaamasters  being  paid  on  an  average  from 
$100  to  $125  per  month,  and  track  foremen  from  $40  to  ^0;  track  laborers,  $35.50; 
switchmen,  fiagmen,  watchmen,  etc.,  $40;  mechanics  and  helpers  on  road,  $56; 
employees  of  floating  equipment,  $58. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  all  men  on  your  road  are  paid  by  the  hour? — 
A.  By  the  trip — the^trainmen  lajvely. 

Q.  The  trainmen  are  paid  by  the  noui^ — ^A.  The  men  in  the  shops  are  paid  by  the 
hour.    That  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  service,  in  the  shops  or  on  the  trains. 

Q.  The  men  in  the  shops  are  paid  by  the  hour  and  the  trainmen  by  the  number  of 
miles  they  run? — ^A.  Yes;  and  we  have  an  average.  Their  wages  are  for  a  certain 
time  and  we  have  an  average. 

Wages,  basis  and  stability  thereof:  This  is  arrived  at  by  the  amount  of  work,  char- 
acter ana  ability  of  the  employee.  Our  rates  themselves  have  not  changed;  the  men 
being  paid  for  the  work  done,  being  greater  in  some  months  than  others.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  monthly  men. 

Reductions  and  deductions,  and  their  causes:  We  have  no  reductions  and  no  deduc- 
tions, except  for  value  received,  such  as  rent,  board,  uniforms,  etc.  For  instance,  if 
a  man  puts  an  order  in  that  his  rent  is  to  be  deducted  from  his  wages  and  gives  it  to 
the  peraon  from  whom  he  rents  or  boards,  we  take  that  out;  otherwise  there  are  no 
deductions,  excepting  by  arrangements  with  the  employees  themselves. 
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Q.  Have  you  AxxyBpecific  nomber  of  boon  per  day  for  men  to  be  employed  in  the 
train  aervioe? — A.  We  generally  limit  their  tmie  to  8  or  10  hoars  on  a  train;  bat 
of  ooone  that  is  sabject  to  accklenta  or  detailmetttB,  liFlien  tibey  tte  iMi4  for  overtime, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  oat  after  they  como  in  antil  they  get  a  certain  amount 
of  reel    I  think  the  limit  is  8  hoon. 

Q.  Then  the  trainmen^hen  they  work  over  the  ordinary  time  of  necessity  are 
paid  regular  rate^— A.  They  have  a  eenafal  scale  of  wages.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  are.  I  can  famish  them  to  you  if  yoa  desire  to  have  them.  We  havea  regular 
agreement  in  resard  to  these  things. 

Discharae  and  sospeneion  and  the  reasons  therafbr:  Discharge  or  Buspension  is 
determine  by  the  man's  individual  reeoid  and  the  serionBDesB  of  the  (flense,  each 
case  being^determined  by  itself.  There  are  various  reasona— neglect  ot  duty,  insubor- 
dination, mcivility,  dishonesty,  and  similar  conditions  met  with  in  all  other  bosineBS. 

Usual  hours  of  labor  exacted  of  different  classes  of  employees:  Station  employees 
have  necessarily  long  hours,  bat  Uiere  are  stretches,  sometimes  Ux  hoars  at  a  tune, 
where  at  some  stations  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  For  instance,  at  some  of 
the  country  stations  a  train  may  oome  alons  in  the  morning,  a  train  may  come  along 
at  noon,  or  it  may  come  along  at  nighty  and  it  makes  a  very  long  time;  there  is  very 
little  to  do  in  the  interim. 

Telegraph  operatons  are  not  required  to  work  more  than  12  hours;  same  with  sig^ 
naknen,  and,  in  some  towers  wh^  a  large  numbw  of  levers  are  employed,  8  hours 
constitute  a  day's  work. 

In  the  passenger-train  service  our  men  do  not  average  as  high  as  10  hoars  steady 
work  during  the  24.  In  freight  service  it  mi^ht  be  in  some  cases  12  hours,  bat  they 
receive  sufficient  rest  before  again  taking  their  run. 

In  answer  to  question  3 — ''Sunday  labor  and  overtime;  conditions  under  which 
required  and  compensation  therefor;  limitati<m  thereon  by  State  laws,  and  effect 
thereof  on  employees,  carriers,  and  the  public:"  On  account  of  the  accumulation 
of  fre'ght  at  the  various  terminals,  it  is  necessary  for  our  freight  crews  to  work  on 
Sunday  in  order  to  clean  up  and  be  ready  for  the  next  week's  Dusines&  and,  as  train 
emj^ioyees  are  paid  bv  the  mile,  they  receive  same  compensation  as  they  would  for 
similar  service  on  weektiays.  On  some  of  our  local  passenger  runs,  where  the  runs 
are  unusually  hard  and  where  they  are  required  to  work  m<Nre  than  half  of  the 
Sundays  in  a  month,  conductors  and  trainmen  are  paid  double  for  such  Sunday  work 
over  and  above  two  Sundays.  Just  as  little  as  possible  Sunday  work  is  done,  and 
only  those  are  kept  at  work  that  are  actually  necessary  for  proper  and  safe  running. 

<^.  Would  it  TO  possible,  do  you  think,  to  give  up  the  Sunday  freight  bosiness 
entireM — A.  I  think  not 

Q.  Georgia,  you  know,  has  adopted  that  rule.  The  Geoiigia  railroad  commisaioB 
prescribe  a  rule,  if  I  am  not  mistaxen,  that  prohibits  the  running  of  trains  through 
the  State  of  Greorgia? — ^A.  Yes;  and  they  have  the  same  law  in  Connecticut,  too. 

Q.  In  your  judgment^  could  that  be  practically  done,  or  could  it  be  generally  done 
without  great  detriment  to  the  public  interests? — A.  No.  We  carry  such  a  lai^ 
amount  of  perishable  freight  that  the  stoppage  of  that  freight  would  be  almost  an 
impossibility.  I  will  say,  personally,  that  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  Sunday  work, 
and  we  limit  it  as  much  as  possible.  Dead  freight  we  allow  to  lay  generally  from 
morning  to  night,  but  perishable  freight  must  be  run  through,  as  have  a\ao  passenger 
trains  and  the  transportation  of  mails. 

Aid  and  benefit  features  of  employees'  associations;  conditions  and  extent  of  relief: 
Amons  the  employees  we  find  benefit  associations,  and  accident  insurance  is  main- 
tainedby  the  following  brotherhoods:  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Bailway  Conductors,  etc  They  all 
have  assessment  insurance. 

Question  9.  ''  Relief  and  aid  to  sick  and  disabled  employees,  by  railroads  and  other 
carriere  by  land;  conditions  and  extent  thereof;  its  effect  on  relations  of  employer 
and  employees."  This  company  makes  it  a  (uractice,  where  their  employees  are 
injured,  to  allow  the  iniured  person  half  time. 

Q.  Half  pay  during  the  time  of  his  indisposition? — A.  Yes;  we  have  no  pension 
fund,  or  anything  of  that  kind  on  the  roaa,  but  we  have  a  very  large  pension  roll, 
men  that  Kave  been  a  long  time  in  the  service,  and  are  incapacitated,  and  we  put 
them  on  what  we  call  the  pension  roll,  subject  to  the  board  of  directors  and  presi- 
dent, sometimes  for  half  pay,  sometimes  for  less,  and  sometimee  for  whole  pay. 

Q.  Have  you  such  institutions  as  railroad  hospitals,  that  are  maintained  by  contri- 
butions from  the  employees^?— A.  No.  We  run  through  a  Ihickly  settled  country,  and 
we  have  arrangements  with  hospitals  at  nearly  every  point  where  men  are  likely  to 
be  injured  to  take  care  of  them. 

Q.  If  I  understand  it,  if  a  man  is  injured,  without  reference  to  whether  through  his 


^mn  BQgUsQBoe  or  aoL  he  is  paid  half  pa^f— A.  Yes;  hm  k  paid  hall  pay  while  he  la 
in  the  hospital,  or  while  he  is  laid  up.  Then,  if  they  are  mcapaolt^ted  by  roason  of 
tbe  loai  of  «  feg  or  ann.  we  f^eaenJlv  jpovioe  them  wilii  some  place  at  a  gate  or 
njgnal  tower  or  place  of  that  kind,  aaa  give  them  light  work. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JohmbomO  ^  yon  have  any  provision  with  regard  to  retiriw 
men  At  a  oartain  age?— A.  No;  we  have  nothing  oi  that  kind  en  the  Kew  YorlE 
Central. 

Q.  Well,  Biq>poflU|g  a  man  reaches  60  years  <^  age  in  ^otur  service  and  beoomee 
incapable  of  fatare  service,  what  have  yon  planned  to  do  with  himT—A.  Well,  a  man 
does  not  geDsrally  become  incapacitated  at  dOi  We  have  lots  of  men  m  the  service 
70  and  75. 

Q.  It  is  not  yoor  plan  to  tam  men  off  alb  a  certain  age?— A.  Ko.  Of  oonne  these 
thjup  are  aU  regulated  by  offloers,  and  they  generally  endeavor  to  be  considerate  and 
kind  to  the  men  and  try  and  find  tbem  scnne  light  emplo^rment.  We  have  a  very 
laK^ge  nmnber  of  old  men  on  the  Kew  York  Gc^laraL  It  is  ap  old  road  and  the 
proportion  of  old  men  is  very  la^ge. 

Q.  (By  Senator  MAiJiOBY.)  Are  you  acqoainted  at  all  with  the  roles  and  regolations 
brotherfaoQOs  of  locomotive  ^n^ineen,  and  firemen  and  train  hands. 
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as  to  the  benefits  derivedby  the  men  pending  their  sickness  or  pending  their  disabilit^r? 
I  vnderstand,  of  coarse,  that  the  railroad  company  p»ys  half  wa^Bs  if  the  man  is 
injured  on  the  road  and  goes  into  a  hospital.  Now  can  yon  say  whether  they  receive 
any  asnstance  from  theirlvotherhoods? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that  I  think 
a  ]ai|^  number  of  oar  men  insnre  themselves.  We  have  2  or  3  insurance  companies 
workmg  on  the  road,  and  they  give  these  insurance  companies  orders  on  their  pay 
lor  BO  mudbi  per  month.  The  paymaster  honors  these  orders  and  I  think  the  lai^ 
balk  of  men  are  insured  in  these  aceident-eompanies.  I  presuiaa«  they  are  insured  m 
their  brotherhoods,  but  I  know  nothing  about  th^  rales. 

In  answer  to  <^Qestion  IQ:  ''Automatic  oouplerB,  air4Mrakes,  and  hand  holds,  on 
pesBenger  and  freight  cars;  percentage  of  freignt  cars  so  equipped;  cost  of  such  safety 
appliances  on  old  and  new  cars;  cause  of  d^y  by  railroads  in  complving  with  require- 
ment of  act  of  CkmgresB  relating  to  aalety  appliancee  on  freight  cacs*^'  Our  passenger 
and  freight  cars  are  all  equipped  with  M.  G.  B.  couplers  ana  hand  holds  and  about  68 
per  cent  of  the  freight  equipment  is  equipped  witn  air  brakes.  There  was  no  delay 
on  the  part  of  this  company  in  compljdng  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress. 
That  Is,  we  were  finished  by  the  timeof  the  first  date.  The  first  date,  I  think,  was  last 
December  or  last  January. 

Q.  And  yon  adhere  to  the  type  of  the  Master  Gar  Builders'  couplers.  Is  that  the 
^rpe  that  is  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Gommeroe  Commission? — A.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  prescribed  the  height,  and  there  are  certain  rules;  I  do 
not  know  what  th^  are;  but  we  have,  of  course,  complied  with  those.  And  they 
also  prescribed  in  regard  to  the  hand  holds  on  a  car.  Whatever  the  law  is,  we  have 
complied  with  it. 

Q.  Complied  with  it  to  the  extent  of  68  per  cent  of  the  freight  car^— A.  All  of  our 
freight  cars.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  are  equipped  with  air  brakes.  We  are  not  required 
to  have  them  <m  m1. 

Q.  Have  you  complied  with  the  coupler  re^^uirements  in  full? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  able  to  say  that  all  your  freight  cars  have  that  coupler  attachment 
now?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  inveeUgated  at  inquired  into  the  likelihood  of  there  being  a  better 
qTstem  of  appliancee  than  those  that  are  now  in  vogue;  for  instance,  a  better  system 
of  OQuplenI?  I  ranember  when  that  was  su^ggested  in  Congress,  one  of  the  great 
objections  by  certain  r^Nresentatives  of  the  nuLlroads  was  that  the  matter  of  couplers 
was  in  embiyo;  that  thev  had  not  reached  such  a  definite  point  that  they  could  say 
that  the  best  coupler  had  vet  beoEi  develmied;  and  that  thev  might  have  to  ^  to  the 
expense  of  putting  on  a  different  style  of  Master  Car  Builders'^coupiers,  which  included 
4  c»r  5  different  styles,  and  in  S  or  4  years  have  to  put  on  a  coupler  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  better.  Now,  the  question  is  whether  they  have  reached  a  point  where 
the  coupler  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  you  know?— A.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  the  couplers  at  first,  but  of  late  years  I  have  heard  of  no  trouble.  They  were 
not  sufficiently  strong  in  their  parts,  but  that  is  remedied  to-day,  and  I  think  the 
coupler  we  have  to-day  is  satisfactory 

In  answer  to  question  11 :  '^  Effect  (m  increased  use  of  automatic  couplers,  air-brakes. 
and  hand  holds  on  freight  cars  on  number  of  casualties  to  railway  employees.'* 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  all  freight  cars  are  properly  equipped,  the  number  of 
casualties  to  railway  employees  will  be  materially  reduced.  In  the  transitory  state 
at  the  present  time,  where  some  cars  are  equipped  and  some  not,  there  does  not 
i^;>pear  to  be  any  marked  decrease  in  the  number.    It  is  really  an  element  of  danger 
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now,  becMifle  to  ooaple  the  am  with  a  patoit  ooopler  to  one  with  the  old  obuplen  is 
a  dangeioiw  opemtaon. 

Q.  A  nuu*  I1U  to  go  in  between  the  can  now  to  oonirfe  the  patent  coapler  with 
the  old  )ma  aad  pin  coupler,  joBt  as  he  would  with  the  old  link  and  pin  oonplenlf— A. 
Jxu&  '^i€  ^ame. 

Q.  i5nt  that  will  he  done  away  with  when  they  are  all  eqoippedT — ^A.  Thai  wiQ 
be  done  away  with  when  they  are  all  equipped;  yes. 

In  answer  to  12:  *' Other  methods  and  devices  for  insuring  safety  of  employees  and 
passenfien  on  railroads."  This  road  is  entirely  equipped  with  block  signals  between 
New  lu>rk  and  Buffalo,  the  object  of  whidi  is  to  keep  tndns  a  safe  distance  apart, 
the  result  of  which  makes  it  impossible  for  two  trains  to  come  togetha-  without  the 
coopeiadon  of  two  or  more  employees  fsiling  to  properly  perform  their  duty  at  the 
same  time.  These  block  signals  require  block  towers  at  vanous  interyals  on  tne  road, 
and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  watchmen,  as,  if  anything  is  discovered  out  of 
the  way  on  trains  such  as  hot  box  or  train  parted,  the  mformation  is  immediately 
communicated  to  the  next  tower,  the  train  being  notified.  This  has  proved  itself  to 
be  of  considerable  value  in  times  past  Not  very  many  yean  ago  coal  stoves  were 
used  in  coaches.  Steam  heat  is  now  used,  lessening  the  danger  by  fiie  in  case  of 
accident  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  value  of  steam.  I  think  in  cases  of  escaping 
ateam  there  is  about  as  much  risk  as  by  setting  fire  to  the  coach,  but  under  the  New 
York  law  we  were  obliged  to  do  it  and  we  did  it 

Q.  How  about  lights  m  the  car^ — ^A.  Our  trains  are  lighted  very  largely  by  Pintsch 
gas  and  eiectriaty.  We  are  experimentinff  with  electncity.  Up  to  this  time  it  has 
not  been  very  satisfiactoir.    I  think  most  of  our  can  are  equipped  with  Pintsch  light 

Q.  To  what  extent^  if  I  may  ask,  are  your  roads  double  tracked  or  more  than  sinsle 
tracked? — ^A.  We  have  between  BuiCalo  and  Albany  4  tracks  on  the  main  line  ana  2 
tracks  on  the  West  Shore;  1  track  on  the  Niagara  Falls  line;  and  1  track  on  the 
Auburn  line;  which  gives  us  hugely  the  use  of  7  tracks  between  Albany  and  the 
contiguous  points  on  the  West  Shore,  through  Medina  to  Buffalo.  From  Albaiiy  to 
New  York  we  have  2  tracks  on  the  West  Shore,  and  2  tracks  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral as  far  as  Sing  Sing,  and  3  tracks  from  Sing  Sing  to  New  York,  and  are  practically 
operating  6, 6,  or  7  tracks  continuously. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.^  How  many  tracks  are  theoe  on  Uie  Rome,  Watertown 
and  OMensburgf?— -A.  It  is  aunost  entirely  a  single-track  road. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  the  system  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York? — A. 
What  we  call  the  village  line,  Niagara  Falls  line,  has  a  double  track.  I  have  forgot^ 
ten  just  how  far  it  extends;  but  the  rest  of  them  are  ail  single-track  roads. 

In  answer  to  (question  13 — ''Their  nature,  purposes  and  effect;  proportion  of 
employees  belonging  to  them;  extent  of  their  control  of  their  membere;  their  effect 
on  employees  who  are  not  memben  of  such  organizations,"  Railroad  branches  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  located  at  nearly  all  of  our  large  terminals  and  yards.  They  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  secretary,  and  a  very  laive  number  of  our  emyloyees  in  the  train 
service  make  use  of  their  accommodations,  lunch  rooms,  etc.,  paying  nominal  dues,  $3, 
or  more  if  their  purse  may  warrant  Sleeping  rooms  are  provided  for  members,  and 
they  can  be  secured  for  the  sum  of  10  cents  per  night  They  likewise  have  bath 
rooms,  shower,  plunge,  etc.,  and  each  branch  has  a  lunch  room  which  is  very  laraely 
patronized.  We  find,  with  these  associations,  the  men  in  their  spare  time,  when 
away  from  home,  may  be  found  there  most  of  the  time,  keeping  them  out  of  places 
where  they  should  not  be.  We  have  a  huge  number  of  employees,  however,  who 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges.  The  greater  portion  of  them  being  home 
every  night,  they  do  not  feel  the  need  of  the  association  as  those  who  are  awa^r. 

Our  line,  I  may  say,  is  largely  equipped  with  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for 
a  long  time,  and  a  great  many  of  them  own  their  homes,  and  of  course  they  have 
no  necessity  for  those  places,  and  wherever  there  is  a  necessity,  the  railroad  compa- 
nies have  generally  built  a  buildinff,  and  in  many  cases  Mr.  Vanderbilt  has  equipped 
it  himself  with  a  library  and  all  omer  furnishings,  and  the  men  take  hold  of  it»  and 
we  pay  the  secretaries  generally. 

Q.  These  advantages  are  open  to  all  employees  of  the  road  who  pay  the  duee?— 
A.  Yes;  these  dues  are  for  the  maintenance  of  the  reading  or  writing  room  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  lunch  room,  and  Ibe  many  things  m  connection  with  these 
rooms. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  You  serve  meals  there,  do  you?— A.  Yes;  we  serve  lunches. 
We  have  4  rooms  altogether  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  We  have  quite  a  large 
room,  and  a  hall  and  aining  room  opposite  the  depot  in  Albany,  and  most  of  our 
men  go  there  to  get  lunches  and  meals. 

Q.  what  did  funderatand  you  to  say  the  charges  for  meals  were  to  employees? — 
A.  They  run  from  10  cents  up.  A  man  can  go  in  there  and  get  a  nice  lunch  for  10 
cents  and  he  can  get  a  good  dinner  for  25  cents. 
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Q.  From  freight  trains  operating  back  and  forth  the  employees  can  go  in  there  and 

Set  meals  or  lunchei^— A.  Yes;  we  have  2  in  Albany,  one  opposite  the  passenger 
epot  and  one  opposite  the  shops. 

Q.  They  take  tne  place  of  wnat  are  called  eatine  houses? — A.  The  eating  houses, 
I  think,  are  for  jpassengers.  I  think  as  a  general  thing  these  are  exclusively  for  our 
own  men.  Eatmg  houses  are  places  where  trains  stop  for  passengers  to  get  their 
meals. 

In  answer  to  question  14,  which  is  in  reference  to  strikes— We  have  had  none  in  • 
years.  The  last  one  was  occasioned  by  the  employees  insisting  upon  naming  tlieir 
immediate  superiors.  I  was  not  connected  with  the  road  at  thikt  Ume  and  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  merits  of  it.  My  understanding  is  that  the  switchmen 
insisted  upon  naving  the  vardmaster  one  of  their  own  men  and  one  agreeable  to 
them,  and  the  company  objected  to  this,  and  they  had  a  strike,  which  was  more  or 
less  serious. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  the  strike  was?— A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Whether  the  men  accomplished  their  purpose  or  not? — A.  I  should  take  it 
that  they  did  not,  because  we  do  not  allow  men  to  name  their  superiors  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  that  was?— A.  No.  My  recollection  is  that  it 
was  quite  a  serious  strike.  I  recollect  that  they  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  I  can 
get  you  the  details  if  you  care  for  them.  This  is  a  memoranda  that  the  superintend- 
ent gave  me.  I  aakea  him  if  they  ever  had  any  strikes,  and  he  said  this  was  the 
only  one  that  they  ever  bad — ^in  connection  with  switchmen. 

'estate  and  Federal  laws  designed  to  repress  strikes;  judicial  construction  thereof 
and  decisions  thereon.'' — We  do  not  know  that  the  transportation  of  United  States 
mail  has  any  effect  on  strikes. 

In  remrd  to  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  employees,  it  is  prohibited.  We  have  men 
who  look  the  employees  over  before  we  allow  them  to  take  trains  out,  and  see  that 
they  are  in  proper  condition.  Men  that  are  in  the  habit  of  using  intoxicating  liquors 
and  let  them  get  the  worst  of  them  are  required  to  leave  the  service. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  Have  you  any  rule  prohibiting  engineers  or  firemen 
from  drinkins  at  all — ^requiring  them  to  be  total  abstainers? — A.  I  think  not.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  the  rules,  our  bpok  of  rules:  section  9  of  the  operating[  department  states 
"that  tne  use  of  intoxicatink  drink  on  the  road  or  about  the  premises  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  strictly  prohibited.  No  one  will  be  employed,  or  continued  in  employment, 
who  is  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  drinking  intoxicating  liquors."  I  do  not  think 
we  have  ever  gone  to  the  length  of  saying  that  a  man  can  not  take  a  drink  if  he 
wants  to,  but  we  endeavor  to  see  when  he  goes  on  the  train  that  he  has  not  been 


Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Certain  roads  make  it  absolutely  prohibitory,  do  they 
no^— A.  They  try  to.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  almost  always  more  or  less  of  a 
dead  letter. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  men  joining  the 
brotherhood?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  make  any  inquiry,  then,  in  reoard  to  that  matter? — ^A.  No.  So  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned  I  liave  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  brotherhoods.  I 
have  nad  a  good  many  strikes,  a  great  many  troubles,  particularly  in  the  West.  I 
was  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  the  time  of  the  Irons  strike,  and  it  was 
intended  that  the  men  on  the  Union  Pacific  should  go  out.  That  was  the  intention 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  At  this  time  they  had  25,000  of  our  men  in  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  they  had  elected  all  the  judiciary  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  their 
control,  and  I  had  more  or  less  trouble  with  them.  It  finally  eventuated  in  a  serious 
riot  at  Rock  Sprinss.  There  were  some  men  burned  alive  and  the  Government  took 
hold  of  it,  ana  it  finally  straightened  itself  out  And  we  had  one  out  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  with  the  result  you  all  know  about,  when  we  had  a  very  serious  strike. 
But  as  a  general  thing  I  have  gotten  along  very  comfortably  with  the  labor  unions, 
and  have  not  any  particular  objections  to  them  so  long  as  the  men  do  the  work  fox* 
which  they  are  paid. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Have  you  examined  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  the  last 
year  relating  to  arbitration  between  the  men  and  their  employers?- A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  bill  as  it  is  passed?— A.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  how  such  a  commission  can  be  successful,  in  that  it  has  no  power  to  compel  both 
sides  to  adhere  to  the  decision. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  you  aie  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration  as  a  rule? — ^A.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  compulsory  arbitration.  There  is  no  body  of  men 
in  the  world  who  would  adhere  to  it  If  all  of  the  employees  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral road  desire  to  have  their  wages  increased,  or  desire  things  that  we  do  not  want» 
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• 
and  we  say  no,  and  we  go  to  the  board  of  arbitration,  and  the  board  of  arbitration 
eays  no,  how  are  they  going  to  be  compelled  to  continue  to  work?  I  had  a  very 
dndlar  case  on  the  Union  Pacific.  I  made  an  agreement  with  the  Knights  of  LAbor 
there,  and  we  had  it  in  writing,  and  the  men  in  Kansas  City  violated  tlie  agreement 
and  went  out,  and  I  sent  for  tne  grand  master  and  he  said  ne  was  powerless  to  con- 
trol it 

Q.  The  testimony  of  the  employees  was  that  if  the  bill  was  passed  it  would  bring 
ftrikes  down  to  a  xninimum?— A.  I  have  no  objection  to  arbitrntion.  in  fiict  I  have 
no  objection  to  almost  anything  that  is  reasonable,  excepting  this  vital  question  in 
railroading,  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  surrender  the  manngement,  as  the  people 
in  control  of  the  road  are  here  looked  to  by  the  public  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
passengerB,  and  they  must  have  employees  on  the  road  that  will  carry  out  orders  and 
obey  their  instructions. 

ISiow,  as  to  arbitrating  with  the  switchmen  as  to  who  should  be  the  yardmaster  at 
Albany — I  do  not  think  I  should  want  to  submit  that  to  arbitration. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  means  anything  of  that  kind.  It  provides  for  agreement 
to  submit  to  arbitration. — A.  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that  I  only  point  out 
the  difficulties.  We  very  rarely  have  any  difficulties  about  questions  that  are  not 
vital.  For  instance,  the  question  of  tiie  amount  the  New  York  Cesitnil  can  afford  to 
pay  the  employees;  its  wages  are  ouestions  that  vitally  affect  the  property  itself  and 
that  question  must  be  determined'  D>[  the  directors. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  a  question  that  under  no  circumstlinees  yod 
would  want  to  submit  to  arbitration? — A.  I  should  be  very  much  disinclined  Uk 
Our  pay  roll  is  117,000,000  a  year,  I  think.  Now,  an  increase,  say,  of  10  per  cent  of 
that  would  prevent  our  earning  any  dividends  at  all,  excepting  in  certain  years. 

Q.  (By  ^nator  Kylb.)  What  are  ordinarily  the  questions  of  dispute  between 
employers  and  employee*? — A.  We  very  rarely  have  any.  You  know  this  is  all  in 
process  of  evolution.  When  these  labor  unions  were  originally  started  they  word 
intoxicated  with  their  own  strength  and  power.  They  were  just  as  unrea^nable  and 
arbitrary  as  they  could  be.  You  could  not  do  anything  with  them.  They  would 
even  object  to  the  rules  that  regulated  the  running  of  trains.  We  have  had  them 
«ome  in  and  say,  ''We  will  not  have  these  rules;  we  must  have  some  others." 
Then,  as  time  went  on,  they  found  that  such  things  would  not  work,  and  they  have 
become  more  or  less  reasonable,  and  of  late  years  we  have  had  no  trouble  with  them. 
So  long  as  they  are  controlled  by  intelligence,  and  are  reasonable  in  their  demands, 
we  do  not  have  any  trouble. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  question  is  becoming  simplified  and  each  partv  works  within 
his  own  sphere? — A.  Yes;  they  have  become  largely  organizations  looking  after  their 
injured,  sick,  and  aged.  In  many  cases  I  think  they  have  raised  both  the  morale 
and  intelligence  of  the  men.  That  is  particularly  the  case  of  the  locomotive  engineers. 
I  think  they  are  as  high-toned  and  intelligent  a  class  of  men  as  you  will  find  in  any 
•emplovment. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  have  any  contracts  with  the  locomotive  engi- 
neers in  the  brotherhood? — A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  Personally  I  have 
made  lots  of  contracts  with  them .     I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  making  them. 

Q.  Their  statements  are  that  they  have  contracts,  that  they  have  considerably  over 
100  railways? — ^A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have;  may  be  not  contracts,  but  uhder- 
standincB  with  our  superintendents;  but  whether  they  have  anything  in  writing  or 
not,  I  oo  not  know. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  believe  you  omitted  in  your  statement  any  reference  to 
No.  4, ;    "    ■ 


topic  No.  4,  relative  to  negligence  of  fellow-servants.  You  had  nothing  to  say  about 
that,  did  you? — A.  No;  there  is  no  answer  to  that  question  here. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  believe  a  laborer  on  a  railroad  who  is  injured  through 
the  negligence  of  an  engineer  and  who  has  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  that  engineer, 
should  be  prevented  from  getting  damages  from  the  railroad  on  account  of  that 
injury? — A.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  oroad  and  general  question.  I  do  not  think  rail- 
roads would  have  any  objection  to  anything  of  that  sort,  if  you  applv  it  to  everyone 
else.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  pick  out  railroads.  Why  shoula  not  the  farmer 
be  liable  if  he  injures  an  employee  by  the  swinging  of  a  scythe,  or  a  manufacturer  be 
responsible  for  dami^es  that  might  arise  to  his  employee  by  reason  of  negligence  of 
fellow-employees?  Why  do  you  apply  it  alone  to  railroads?  I  think  in  England  they 
have  a  limited  liability  act. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  Have  some  States  in  this  country  qualified  that  to  a 
certain  extent?— A.  Yes.  Tne  laws  are  different  in  different  States.  As  a  general 
thing  I  think  the^  succeed  in  collecting  something.  They  make  out  a  machine  is  out 
of  Older  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  whenever  tlwy  go  before  the  jury,  the  sympathy 
of  the  jury  is  with  me  men  nearly  always. 
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Q.  (By  Sourtor  Etsb.)  ThatispooiibletipontheluriiifllMiybitiiotl^A.  IdoBOl 
know  9B  they  ha^a  eww  tried  it  on  the  fium;  Ihejr  seem  to  pidk  out  imilroeda  espe- 

Q.  (By  PtoteaMnr  JoHMeoir;)  We  hsve  the  written  testimony  of  the  chieb  of  the 
brotiierhoods  on  this  point,  and  they  are  nnanimoos  in  a  very  strong  demand  for  a 
modificaition  of  the  eommon  Iaw  on  that  sabjeet  They  seem  to  feel  very  etrondiy 
on  that  qnestion. — ^A.  I  think  if  the  liability  wae  limited  to  a  reaaonable  amoont  idb 
railroads  as  a  genenti  thing  would  not  object.  The  difAcolty  about  all  these  things 
now  is  that  damages  are  out  of  all  reawm. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallosy.)  What  have  yen  to  say  on  Topic  21— *'£ffects  of  rate 
wars  and  unrestrained  rate  competition  upon  railway  employment  and  railway 
wages?'*— A.  I  donot  think  tiiere  is  much  lean  say  about  that  Of  oourseif  theren 
anything  that  injures  ndlroads  and  depletes  their  revenues,  it  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  them  to  pay  good  wages. 

Q.  Rats  wars  and  unrestrahied  competition^— the  effect  of  them  upon  the  wages  of 
employees  of  the  railroad  would,  if  injurious  to  the  railroads^  of  course  be  inju- 
rious to  the  emj46yees? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  employees  are  gradually  coming 
around  to  that  view  of  the  case  and  are  rather  inclined  to  help  the  railroad  in  avert- 
inff  unhworable  legislation. 

Q.  From  your  bowledge  would  yon  say  whether  or  not  there  is  now  as  much 
likelihood  of  great  rate  wars  as  in  the  past— say  20  vears  ago?— A.  I  think  not 

Q.  What  do  you  ascribe  the  change  to? — ^A.  Well,  we  mmdle  on  the  New  York 
Central  road  from  10,000  to  15,000  loaded  cars  a  day.  These  cars  come  from  every 
place  in  the  United  States  mostly,  exoeptinff,  perhaps,  the  far  South.  The  rates  aie 
made  subject  to  three  competitive  fbrcea  The  first  is  the  competition  of  the  railroads 
among  themselves;  the  second  is  the  competition  of  the  waterways;  and  the  third  is 
tiie  commercial  conditions  which  exist  and  which  are  world-wide;  that  competitaon 
extends  around  the  worid.  In  1870  we  received  1.88  cents  for  every  ton  oi  freight 
we  carried.    Last  year  we  received  59  mills. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livinooton.)  From  which  did  you  derive  the  larnest 
profit?— A.  I  am  getting  around  to  that  question  The  fact  is  that  the  rates  to-day 
are  so  low  that  there  is  nothing  left  todiscnminate  upon.  The  introduction  of  Besssmer 
steel  rails  in  the  place  of  iron,  and  the  building  of  neavier  cars  and  locomotives,  has 
enabled  us  to  carry,  instead  of  as  in  1870,  IQS  tons,  we  now  average  922  tons  to  a 
train,  and  as  for  as  tne  New  York  Central  road  is  concerned,  being  a  road  of  very  low 
grades  and  hauling,  perhaps,  the  laigest  trains  of  any  road  in  the  country,  we  can  live 
and  make  a  profit  on  these  rates.  Whether  other  roads  can  haul  about  25  where  we 
haul  80.  ana  fiourish  on  that.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  (cy  Senator  Mallory.)  These  improvements — heavy  rails,  steel  rails,  heavier 
locomotives,  etc.— of  course,  entail  a  huge  additional  expense,  I  suppose.  In  lact^  I 
would  like  to  inquire  as  to  tne  relative  price  of  steel  rails  just  before  the  recent  raise 
in  everything,  the  relative  price  of  steel  rails  a  year  ago,  and  the  iron  rail  of  20 
years  ago?— A.  The  iron  rail  of  20  years  ago  cost  3  or  4  times  as  much  as  the  steel 
rail  to-day,  but  the  steel  rail  lasts  so  much  longer  and  is  so  much  less  expensive  to 
maintain  that  it  enables  us  to  work  the  roads  very  much  cheaper  than  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  cost.  I  have  some  statements  here.  Taking 
what  is  known  as  the  New  York  Central  System,  which  includes  the  lines  west  of 
Buffalo,  that  are  controlled  through  the  ownership  of  the  stock,  it  earned  last  year 
about  $100,000,000.  Now,  in  1870,  we  only  had  1,800  miles  of  road  as  against  6,675 
now,  and  the  earnings  of  course  were  necessarily  very  much  smaller  then. 

Q.  Well,  you  can  tell  what  the  earnings  per  mile  are;  what  the  average  was? — A. 
The  average  per  ton  is  very  much  lesa  The  averase  per  ton  then  was  1.88  cents,  as 
I  say,  and  now,  the  last  year,  we  earned  but  59  mills. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  rates,  reaching  bed  rock,  you  might  say,  as  they  are  with 
you,  and  I  suppose  the  same  with  other  roads  of  the  country,  are  a  check  upon  any- 
thing like  nunous  rate  wars? — ^A.  Yes.  I  will  say  in  paasing  that  the  making  of 
rates  is  also  in  process  of  evolution.  I  will  give  you  the  nistory  of  what  is  known  as 
the  dressed-beef  case,  as  an  illustration.  In  1879  the  dressed-beef  industry  was  prac- 
tically in  its  infancy.  Certain  new  roads  were  built  into  Chicago  and  they  could  not 
secure  any  of  the  cattle  traffic,  for  the  reason  that  the  cattlemen  owned  their  own 
stock  yards,  or  the  railroads  built  them  for  them.  Certain  of  the  roads  were  anxious 
to  have  cattle  carried  on  the  hoof  to  tide  water,  for  the  reason  that  they  used  their 
cattle  cars  for  west-bound  traffic — coarse  traffic,  such  as  coke — ^and  it  became  then  a> 
question  as  between  dressed-beef  roads,  that  were  anxious  to  foster  this  dressed-beefl 
traffic,  and  the  roads  that  were  anxious  to  carry  cattle  on  the  hoof  to  New  York — a\ 
ouestion  for  the  supremacy.  The  rates  were  then  between  80  and  90  cents  on  , 
dressed  beef,  and  the  cattlemen  claimed  that  they  must  have  a  relatively  low  rate  in 
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order  to  enable  ihem  to  bring  cattle  on  the  hoof  to  tide  -water  to  ship  abroad,  and 
that  brought  on  two  or  three  rate  wars,  and  the  rates  fluctuated  from  that  day  until 
quite  recently.  They  submitted  the  case  two  or  three  times  to  arbitration — to  Judge 
Coolev  at  one  time:  and  a  number  of  different  men  sat  upon  it  for  Several  weeks,  and 
tiiey  decided  that  the  relative  rates  should  be  70  per  cent  higher  for  dressed  beef 
than  for  cattle,  in  order  to  make  the  cattle  rate  an  equivalent,  and  in  order  to  enable 
these  cattlemep  or  men  who  wanted  to  ship  the  cattle  to  New  York,  to  do  so.  Now, 
that  ran  along  for  a  little  time,  but  every  little  while  there  would  break  out  a  war 
over  this  thing.  Now  we  have  got  the  rates  down;  the  cattle  rate  is  down  to  25  and 
the  dressed  beef  to  40  cents,  ana  there  is  nothing  to  cut  on. 

Q.  Further  reduction  would  be  absolutely  rumoufiff— A.  Yes;  we  could  not  carry 
the  business  at  all.  I  would  say  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  question  of  Southern 
ports.  At  one  time  the  rates  to  the  Atlantic  ports  were  all  about  the  same,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  built  into  Chicago,  and  they  said  they  had  a  line  a  good  deal 
shorter  than  ours,  than  the  rest  of  us,  to  Baltimore,  and  that  they  were  goinff  to  make 
a  3-cent  less  rate  than  we  did  to  New  York.  I  think  they  started  In  with  a  5-cent 
less  rate.  At  that  time  the  rates  were  certainly  45  or  50  cents,  and  that  brought  on 
a  rate  war,  which  lasted  for  years  and  years,  and  finally  that  was  submitted  to  arbi*. 
tration,  to  Judses  Cooley,  Washburn,  and  Thurman,  and  thev  found  the  disadvantages 
were  such  at  Baltimore  that  they  should  have  a  differential  of  3  cents;  and  the  <&s- 
advanta^  at  Philadelphia  were  such  that  they  should  have  a  differential  of  2  cents. 
These  differentials  were  on  52  and  60  cent  rates.  Now,  these  rates  have  come  do¥m 
until  the  srain  rate,  I  think,  to-day,  is  only  15  or  18  cents,  and  these  Southern  ports 
continue  wis  excessive  differentiaL 

Q.  The  differential  has  not  been  reduced  with  the  reduction  of  the  rate?— A.  No, 
not  proportionately.  Now,  the  roads  running  from  New  York  to  Boston,  and  the 
roads  running  from  Boston  to  Montreal,  simply  do  the  best  they  can,  and  that  accounts 
for  a  great  many  of  what  are  known  as  discnminations,  the  difficulties  of  meeting  any 
competition  that  exists,  and  that  we  have  no  way  of  remedying. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  an  arbitration?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  finding  of  that  arbitration  board  binding  on  both  parties,  on  all  parties 
connected  with  it?-— A.  No;  excepting  the  moral  bincung.  I  believe  they  agreed  to 
submit  it  to  arbitration. 

Q.  They  were  only  morally  bound  to  observe  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  your  road  and  the  other  roads  are  now  discriminated  against,  and  still 
adhere  to  that?— A.  We  still  adhere  to  it,  yes,  excepting  it  is  overcome  by  ocean 
rates  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?->A.  This  was  20  years  ago.    It  was  about  1878  or  1879. 

Q.  Have  uiese  differentials  been  in  existence  in  tavor  of  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia within  that  time?— A.  Yes.  Quite  recently,  when  we  had  a  meetine  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I  think  perhaps  a  year  a^,  I  induced  Mr.  Co  wen 
and  Mr.  Ingalls,  who  represented  the  Baltimore  and  .Ohio,  and  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  to  try  1)  on  export  grain,  and  we  are  trying  that  now;  but  the  other  differ- 
ential, on  provisions  and  all  other  classes  of  freight,  remains  at  3  cents;  so  that  the 
situation  is  full  of  difficulties.  It  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  sit  down  and  make 
rates  for  15,000  cars  of  freight  per  day  which  are  exactly  just  and  equitable,  but  we 
simply  do  the  beet  we  can.  Tne  interstate-commerce  law  prohibits  us  making  any 
division  of  the  tonnage,  which  of  course  would  stop  the  competition  as  between  the 
railroads  themselves;  but  it  would  not  stop  competition  as  between  waterways  and 
the  competition  of  commercial  conditions.  For  instance,  if  grain  is  only  worth  so 
much  in  Liverpool,  so  much  in  Nebraska,  and  so  much  in  Chicago,  and  we  have 
transportation  to  sell,  all  we  can  get  is  the  difference  in  the  values  of  the  grain  at 
these  places. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhai^)  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  there  is  at  the  present  time  an 
arrangement  seeking  to  rectify  the  injustice  of  the  differential  between  those  2  ports 
as  discriminating  against  New  York? — A.  We  have  been  at  it  regularly  for  20  years, 
but  have  never  succeeded. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  way  to  remedy  this  mattei^ — A.  My  impression  is  that  eventu- 
ally the  differential  will  nave  to  be  wiped  out.  The  conaitions  are  entirely  different 
Baltimore  is  just  as  ffood  a  port  to-day  as  New  York.  At  that  time  Newport  News 
was  not  known.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  a  man  to-day  from  Chicago  should 
not  send  a  cargo  of  grain  from  Newport  News  or  Baltimore  and  reach  Liverpool  just 
with  the  same  advantage  as  he  does  from  New  York. 

Q.  In  making  that  differential  were  the  transfer  terminal  char^  taken  into 
account? — A.  1  think  there  is  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  terminal  charges  at 
New  York.  They  are  absorbed  entirely  by  the  juilroads,  excepting  putting  the  grain 
upon  the  vessel.    For  instance,  we  will  make  a  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York;  I 
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thmk  tlie  current  rate  of  com  is  3  ceiiti^;  we  pasB  that  through  our  elevator  at  Buffalo, 
and  we  bring  it  to  New  York.  We  pam  it  tnrough  the  elevator  tnere  and  put  it  on  a 
Itthter,  and  we  take  that  lighter  with  one  of  our  own  boats  alongside  ol  the  ship. 
I^w,  there  is  a  charge  for  transferring  that  grain  from  that  lighter  to  the  ship. 

Q.  But  your  road  carries  all  the  chai^ges  up  to  the  lighter  reaching  the  side  of  the 
ship? — A.  Yes;  and  we  take  that  com  from  Buffalo  for  3  cents;  and  there  is  no 
transportation  rate  in  the  world  to-day  as  cheap. 

Q.  Does  the  charge  for  transferring  from  the  lighter  to  the  ship  enter  into  the 
brokerage  or  commission  on  the  ocean  freight? — A.  That  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
shipper.  There  was  an  agreement  at  one  time  that  the  same  chaige  should  be  made 
at  Newport  News  and  Baltimore,  and  we  have  some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is 
actually  made  there  now.  The  same  rule  applies  to  all  our  export  grain  coming  to 
New  York,  wherever  it  comes  from. 

Q.  In  respect  to  all  other  trank  lines  through  the  State  of  New  York,  do  you  think 
that  same  transfer  chaive  is  maintained?  Do  the  other  roads  include  every  chaige  up 
to  the  barse  alongside  of  the  ship? — A.  Yes,  all  the  roads  do;  those  that  carry  grain. 
Some  of  the  roads  do  not  care  to  carry  grain;  they  have  no  lighters  of  their  own. 
We  have  a  very  extensive  lighterage  syd^m,  built  by  the  road,  and  I  think  1  or  2 
other  roads  have  a  lighterage  system;  but  some  of  the  roads  have  gotten  so  lately  that 
they  do  not  care  very  much  to  carry  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  H  arris. )  Do  you  find  that  the  transportation  by  railroads  is  turned 
very  much  to  these  Southern  ports  as  against  New  York? — A.  It  was  when  rates  were 
very  higjh;  but  the  Southern  ports  are  very  largely  abandoned  by  Chicago;  they  go 
south  with  their  grain  now,  to  St.  Louis  and  the  South.  The  laive  bulk  of  the 
grain,  I  take  it,  during  the  summer  months  comes  to  us  from  vessels  from  all  ports. 
Now,  that  transportation  is  usually  very  small.  It  has  been  rather  higher  this  year 
on  account  of  the  activitjr  in  the  steel  trade.  The  vessels,  finding  they  could  get  better 
rates  for  ore,  have  gone  into  the  ore-carrying  business;  but  usuallv  the  competition 
between  these  boats  makes  transportation  m>m  Chicago  to  Buffalo  almost  nothing. 
Last  year  the  rates  got  down,  I  think,  as  low  as  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  bushel,  and 
that,  added  to  our  3  cents,  or  whatever  the  rate  we  made  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
was,  fixes  lai^gely  the  rates  you  can  get  for  the  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  In  the  winter,  when  navigation  is  closed  on  the  lakes, 
your  rates  are  increased,  I  suppose,  from  Chicago?— A.  We  can  not  increase  them 
very  much  because  of  the  other  condition — of  prices  in  Liverpool.  The  price  in 
Liverpool  really  fixes  the  prices  that  you  can  get  for  transportation.  When  I  say 
Liverpool  I  mean  the  ^reat  centers  of  the  world. 

Q.  Has  the  competition  in  St.  Louis,  by  way  of  Newport  News,  and  in  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City,  by  way  of  the  Gulf,  had  any  effect  on  that?— A.  Yes;  a  very  serious 
effect.  We  now  have  to  make  the  price  practically  from  the  Missouri  River;  before, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were  the  common  centers.  St.  Louis  maintained  a  higher 
rate  of,  we  will  sav,  5  cents.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  6  cents  or  not.  On  lower 
classes  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  were  5  cents  higher  goinj;  out  than  from  Chicago. 
Of  course  competition  of  the  Gulf  ports  knock^  that  thmg,  because  you  can  get  a 
rate  now  from  Kansas  City  to  the  Gulf  about  as  cheap  as  you  can  get  it  from 
Chicago. 

Q.  Uan  you  say  whether  that  competition  arising  from  the  development  of  the 
grain  business  at  Galveston,  the  grain  business  in  New  Orleans  has  affected  the  grain 
Business  in  New  York  to  any  appreciable  extent? — A.  It  has  affected  the  earnings  of 
the  railroads.    I  think  that  they  all  make  lower  rates  now  than  then. 

Q.  But  the  quantity  of  business — has  that  been  affected  materially,  do  you  think? — 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.  It  is  very  diflScult,  because  the  crops  vary  so  and 
the  conditions  vary  so.  Say  one  year  the  crops  are  very  large,  and  that  affects  very 
laiigely  the  tonnage  to  New  York.  It  may  not  be  a  question  of  rates  at  all;  it  may  hie 
a  question  of  conditions  abroad. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  before  this  commission  that  the  anticipation  of  the  trouble 
between  England  and  the  Boers  has  increase<l  the  demand  for  the  steamships  so 
much  that  freights  have  gone  up  ver}^  high.  Are  contingencies  like  that  also  poten- 
tial in  determining  the  quantity  of  business  done? — A.  Verv  much  so.  It  is  a  very 
potent  factor  in  the  competition  in  our  export  business,  which  is  enormous.  We  are 
quoted  export  rates  from  New  York  every  day,  and  we  have  to  add  that  to  the  inland 
rates  in  onler  to  make  a  through  rate  to  Liverpool.  The  through  rate  to  Liverpool 
practically  has  to  be  made  the  same  now  by  all  routes.  Now,  the  rule  on  which  this 
differential  was  built  largely  at  the  time  was  that  these  Southern  ports  could  not  get 
the  boats  to  come  there  at  the  same  price  that  they  could  ^t  grain  transportation. 
The  conditions  have  very  largely  changed,  and  the  competition  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  has  a  very  potent  effect.    You  can  ship  grain  from  Chicago  to  Montreal  and 
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nut  it  on  board  vessels  there  and  laud  it  in  LiveriHK)!.  That  ifl  the  eomiHjtition  w(» 
nave  to  take  into  account  in  connection  with  the  ocean  transportation.  In  other 
words,  the  railroads  are  obliged  to  take  into  account  the  value  of  this  m\n  in  Liver- 
pool, and  their  charges  between  Chicago  and  the  West  and  Liverpool  have  to  meet 
the  conditions,  otherwise  they  can  not  take  the  grain. 

Q.  (By  Proiessor  Johnson.)  The  complaint  that  comes  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
and  this  commission  is  almost  entirely  in  regard  to  local  rates,  as  far  as  the  question 
of  reasonableness  is  concerned.  The  influence  of  competition  in  other  business  is  rec- 
ognized by  everybody.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  first,  whether  you  think  that  there 
are  competitive  forces  at  the  present  time  that  are  at  all  effective  in  the  question  of 
local  ratefl?-— A.  I  will  answer  very  frankly  by  saying,  in  the  year  and  a  half  of  my 
connection  with  the  New  York  Central  I  have  never  had  any  complaint  of  local 
rates  excepting  one,  and  that  was  in  connection  with  a  paper  mill  located  on  our  line. 
They  said  they  could  not  complete  with  some  other  paper  mill  that  was  located  on 
the  water,  ana  we  made  rates  in  order  to  enable  them  to  compete,  as  all  intelligent 
railroad  men  have  to  do;  otherwise  we  would  close  up  that  concern  on  our  road. 

Q.  Are  men  comine  to  you  who  have  capital  to  invest  along  the  line  of  your  road 
and  questioning  you  about  local  rates  prospectively? — A.  They  are  putting  up  factories 
every  day.  There  are  half  a  dozen  going  up  now  on  the  New  York  Central  line, 
right  alongside  of  our  road. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  competition  of  capital  seeking  investment  is  a  source  of 
importance  at  the  present  time  jn  the  matter  of  rates? — A.  Yes.  For  instance,  the 
paper  business  of  the  country  is  now  handled  very  largely  by  one  concern.  Now, 
if  we  want  to  pet  a  share  of  that  paper  business  we  have  to  enable  the  paper  concerns 
along  our  road  to  compete  with  concerns  in  Maine,  or  along  the  waterway,  otherwise 
the  paper  trust  will  close  them  up. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  illustrations  of  other  business — A.  I  think  in  a  general  way 
that  applies  to  everything.  If  the  Pennsylvania  have  a  concern  over  at  Altoona  and 
we  have  a  concern  m  Albany  in  the  same  business  and  the  Pennsylvania  rates  are 
lower  than  ours,  they  will  tie  up  our  business  in  Albany,  and  it  is  our  business,  as 
managers  of  railroads,  to  see  that  they  do  not,  and  we  endeavor  to  meet  these  con- 
ditions. 

Q.  Then  you  would  say  the  local  rates,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  are  subject  to 
competitive  forced? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  to  what  extent  you  think  the  earning  of  the  general  busi- 
ness of  transportation  are  now  absorbed  by  subsidiary  corporations  such  as  car  trusts, 
bridge  companies,  palace  car  companies,  etc.? — A.  We  nave  nothing  of  the  kind, 
practically. 

Q.  Well,  take  the  case  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company.  I  suppose  that  the 
Wagner  Palace  Oar  Company  is  very  laively  owned  by  men  who  own  the  New  York 
Central  System,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  no  stock  in  the  company, 
so  1  can  not  give  any  information. 

Q.  Do  the  earnings  of  the  New  York  Central  go,  to  an  appreciable  extent  at  least, 
to  remunerate  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company? — A.  We  do  not  pay  the  Wagner  Pal- 
ace Car  Company  anything.  They  provide  cars  and  keep  them  up  and  collect  the 
tares,  and  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Are  not  the  profits  of  that  company  known  to  be  lai^e? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  or  not.  I  have  usually  understood  they  are  not  very  large.  That 
is  a  question  of  fact.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  so  I  can  not  tell  you.  They  pay 
6  per  cent,  I  understand,  on  the  stock.  Now,  if  you  ask  me  as  to  the  desirability  of 
railroad  companies  running  their  own  sleeping  cars,  I  will  say  that  the  thing  has  been 
a  lamentable  failure  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  J  Could  you  tell  the  commission  whether  it  is  customary  for 
the  palace  car  companies,  the  Pullman  and  Wagner,  to  receive  compensation  from 
the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  car  on  it,  or  whether  those  companies  depend  for  their 
revenues  on  the  fees  that  they  receive  from  passengers? — A.  They  depend  entirely 
on  the  revenue  they  receive  from  the  passengers,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Q,  The  New  York  Central  does  not  pay  the  Wagner  or  Pullman  companies  for  the 
use  of  the  cars? — A.  No.  We  would  pay  the  Pullman  Company  if  we  wanted  to  bor- 
row a  car  from  the  Pullman  Company;  but  we  have  a  contract  with  the  Wagner  Com- 
pany under  which  they  i^ree  to  supply  the  cars  and  trains  at  a  chanseable  rate  of 
milage.  For  instance,  ii  they  earn  $1,000  a  year  we  pay  so  much,  and  if  they  earn 
$2,000  a  ^ear  we  pay  so  much.    But  they  always  earn  an  excess,  so  we  pay  nothing. 

Q.  Is  It  your  idea  that  on  most  of  the  roads  of  the  countrv  the  roads  do  not  pay 
for  the  use  of  those  canS? — A.  Except  on  the  small  roads,  wnere  the  earnings  of  the 
cars  are  very  small. 

Q.  And  then  they  have  to  pay  something? — A.  The  contract  is  generally  the  same 
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contract  we  have.  Where  the  earnings  of  the  car  are  notoriously  too  small  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  porter,  etc.,  they  pay  1  cent  a  mile  and  1)  cents  a  mile,  ana  so  on; 
but  on  most  of  the  larger  roads  I  think  the  earnings  of  the  car  exoeed  the  amount 
which  they  contract  to  pay. 

Q.  We  would  be  justified  in  the  conclusion,  then,  that  practically  none  of  the 
earnings  of  the  railrcMui  companies  are  diverted  to  the  palace  car  companieEi? — ^A.  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  your  company  have  contracts  with  bridge  com- 
panieel? — A.  We  have  no  such  contracts  that  I  know  of.  We  are  opera4»a,  so  far 
as  I  know,  about  as  clear  as  anything  that  exists  in  the  world.  1  have  no  stock  in 
the  company.  I  am  simply  the  operating  officer.  I  take  care  that  nothing  exists, 
so  far  as  my  influence  goes,  of  the  kind  that  has  been  suggested. 


Q.  So  the  earnings  of  your  company,  you  think,  in  the  case  of  transportation  actu- 
ally inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  stockholaerfl? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  relations  did  not  exist  a  score  of  years  ago,  did  they? — A.  When  you  go 
back  to  25  years  ago — the  whole  thing  is  a  process  of  evolution.  These  bridges*  were 
enormously  expensive.  I  think  that  perhaps  the  first  laige  one  to  be  built  was  the 
bridse  over  the  river  at  Albany.  It  cost  a  very  great  amount  of  money.  It  was  built 
jointly  by  the  capital  of  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Boston  and  Albany  roads,  in 
the  oroportion  of  one-fourth  to  three-fourths.  Now,  for  a  portion  of  the  time  after- 
waras  they  exacted  a  bridge  toll  on  freight.  It  did  not  come  out  of  the  shipper;  it 
came  out  of  the  connecting  road.  For  instance,  if  the  Lake  Shore  sent  a  car  to  New 
York,  they  would  have  to  pay  a  certain  toll  for  this  bridge.  But  that  has  been  out 
of  existence  for  20  years.  Competition  has  driven  that  out.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
case  where  a  bridge  toll  is  exacted  now.  Then  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific,  at 
Omaha,  they  exacted  their  toll  for  20  years.  I  think  that  was  all  done  away  with  by 
the  competition  of  the  roads  coming  in  there  from  Kansas  Citv  and  going  up  the  west 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River.    Of  course  that  knocked  out  all  oridge  toll  there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  commission,  with  propriety,  the  manner  in  which  you  arrange 
for  the  construction  of  new  lines,  when  you  do  construct  them? — A.  We  have  not 
constructed  any  lines  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  road,  so  that  I  can  not 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  Speaking  generally,  independently  of  your  own  line,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 

n,  is  it  the  practice  of  roads  to  let  contracts  to  their  officers  and  directors? — ^A.  I 
ot  know  of  any  such  thing.  You  hear  of  those  things  in  the  newspapers.  My 
judgment  is  that  the  railroads  of  this  country  are  honestly  mani^;ed,  as  a  whole.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  business  that  is  managed  any  more  intelligently  or  more  honestly. 
I  have  never  been  asked  to  do  anything  mat  did  not  commend  itself  to  my  judgment 
by  anybody  connected  with  any  road  I  have  been  connected  with,  and  I  have  been 
connected  with  many  of  them.  But  I  can  only  testify  as  to  what  I  know  myself,  and 
I  know  myself  that  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  our  company. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  yon  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ticket  bro- 
kerage in  general? — ^A.  I  would  like  to  put  a  book  in  evidence  here,  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  if  any  of  you  gentlemen 
want  interesting  reading  upon  this.  It  is  the  most  demoralizing  thing  there  is  in  the 
countnr  in  connection  with  this  business. 

Q.  What  hearing  is  that? — A.  The  hearings  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  joined  in  asking  Congress 
to  abolish  Uiis.  It  is  abolished  in  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  now  except  Uie 
United  States.  The  difficulty  is  that  these  brokers  deal  largely  in  forged  tickets  and 
stolen  tickets  of  all  kinds. 

"  Q,  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  Pennsylvania  law  is  efficient,  as  far  as 
you  know? — A.  They  prohibit  it  in  Pennsylvania  and,  I  think,  in  a  number  of  States. 
It  is  prohibited  entirely  in  Canada. 

Q.  In  those  States  where  it  is  prohibited,  is  there  any  illegitimate  traffic? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  prohibited  in  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Texas,  North  Carolina,  New  York,  Florida,  and  Indiana.  I 
think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  business  is  demoralizing.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  more  to  say  about  it  than  has  already  been  testified  to  on  that 

Q.  (By  Senator  M allory.J  What  have  you  to  say  on  topic  23—*  *  Effect  of  watering 
stock  and  unnecessary  additions  to  bonded  indebtedness  upon  railway  employment 
and  railway  wa^ '  7 — A.  Well,  watering  stock  is  practically  obsolete.  The  difficulty 
most  of  the  roads  have  had  is  keeping  out  of  the  nands  of  a  receiver. 

Q.  Your  opinion  to-day  is  that  the  watering  of  stock  is  an  obsolete  practice? — ^A. 
Pretty  much  so. 

Q.  But  there  is  none  the  less  a  good  deal  of  watered  stock  in  existence? — A.  Oh,  I 
imagine  so,  but  I  do  not  fancy  there  is  more  watered  stock  than  the  increase  in  the 
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value  of  the  property.  But  that  ia  a  question  I  am  not  competent  to  deal  with;  I 
have  had  nothing  to  ao  .with  it  myself. 

Q.  You  are  a  railroad  man,  and  it  lust  occurred  to  us  that  you  might  have  some 
views  on  the  subject. — A.  I  know  of  a  great  many  roads  that  have  heen  watered, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver;  most  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  experience  in  railroads  in  regard  to  the 
increase  of  their  valuation?  Have  they  not  increased  the  same  as  the  property  on 
Broadway  in  New  York  Citv  has  increased? — A.  It  has  advanced  enormousfy. 

Q.  Has  not  the  value  of  the  terminals  of  those  Western  roads  increased  more 
enonnously  than  the  increase  of  real  estate,  probably,  on  Broadway? — A.  I  suppose 
our  property  in  New  York  is  worth  more  than  the  entire  capital  of  the  road.  In  fact, 
you  can  not  duplicate  it  for  anything.  We  find  that  out  when  we  have  to  pay  the 
taxes.  They  put  up  the  taxes  fell, (WO  last  year  on  us.  In  New  York  we  are  paying 
12  per  cent  on  our  net  earnings;  in  New  York  alone  we  pay  over  $2,000,000  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  the  total  amount  of  your  taxes  in  New  York? — 
A.  They  put  it  up  $211,000  last  year;  that  is  the  figure,  I  think,  and  we  are  waiting 
to  hear  from  the  iranchise  tax  yet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  Twelve  per  cent  on  your  net  earnings? — A.  Yes.  Oh, 
we  do  not  have  such  a  nice,  easv  time  as  jovl  think  we  do. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Your  tax  m  New  York  is  a  general  property  tax,  is  it 
not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  form  of  tax  that  you  would  prefer  to  that? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  the 
Michigan  system  is  the  fairest — ^tax  on  their  earnings.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to 
have  uie  taxes  go  up  when  the  earnings  go  up,  but  the  trouble  is  that  tne  taxes  go 
up  when  the  earning  go  up,  and  they  go  on  up  when  the  earnings  come  down. 

Q.  Would  you  be  m  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  ^neral  property  tax  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  tax  on  the  net  earnings? — A.  The  Michigan  tax  is  on  gross  earnings; 
and  where  a  road  is  serving  the  country  and  getting  a  very  small  proportionate 
income  for  its  service,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  tax  it  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  would  tax  a 
road  having  a  larger  earning  capacity,  and  that  is  practically  what  they  do  in  Michi- 
gan.   I  managed  three  or  four  roads  in  Michigan,  so  I  am  mmiliar  with  it. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  choice  between  a  tax  on  net  earnings  and 
on  gross  earnings? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  The  tax  on  gross  earnings  might  be  more  of  a  discouragement  to  business,  might 
it  not? — A.  Oh,  I  would  not  flke  to  give  an  opinion  on  that  subject  without  knowing 
what  the  figures  were.  Our  earnings  are  $100,000,000  a  year.  A  tax  of  1  per  cent  on 
gross  earnings  would  produce  just  the  same  as  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  the  net  earnings, 
or  4— whatever  the  ratio  is  to  the  total.  Our  total  taxes  last  year  were  something 
over  $2,000,000,  which  was  12  per  cent  on  the  net  earnings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  If  a  road  had  no  net  earnings,  it  would  be  rather  a 
hardship  to  make  it  pay  a  tax  on  its  gross  earnings,  would  it  not? — A.  I  should  say 
yes;  but  still  it  should  pay  some  tax,  1  suppose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  net  earnings  usually  considered  the  earnings  after  the 
interest  on  the  bonds  is  paid,  or  before? — ^A.  The  mterest  is  considered  generally  part 
of  the  expenses. 

Q.  Well^  in  such  a  case,  if  a  road  had  been  bonded  for  2  or  3  times  its  actual  cost 
or  worth,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  State,  would  it  not,  to  levy  the  tax  on  net 
earnings  rather  than  upon  gross  earning,  because  possibly  all  the  net  earnings  would 
be  used  up  in  paying  the  interest  on  those  bondel? — A.  Yes;  that  was  what  I  was  going 
to  say  in  answer  to  that.  Of  course,  if  the  tax  were  made  on  the  net  earnings  of  the 
road,  the  probability  is  that  the  interest  charges  would  be  left  out  of  the  net  earnings. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  How  do  vou  determine  the  net  earnings;  do  you 
eliminate  from  that  all  improvements  on  the  road  and  everything  of  that  kind? — ^A. 
Well,  it  varies  on  di^erent  roads.  The  bulk  of  the  roads  were  imperfectly  built  to 
start  with,  and  they  issued  bondc  and  stock,  and  have  an  improvement  fund  to  take 
care  of  their  lai^ge  improvements.  For  instance,  we  are  building  a  new  depot  at 
Albany,  and  raising  our  tracks  there  and  putting  in  new  bridges.  A  large  proportion 
of  that  will  be  chained  to  our  capital  account;  it  will  not  go  into  our  expenses.  In 
the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  at  Buffalo,  Albany,  and  New  York,  and  at  these 
different  places  on  our  road,  the  cost  is  so  much  that  we  have  to  have  a  fund  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  We  would  not  have  any  net  earnings  if  we  should  charge  that  to 
operating  expenses.  It  varies  on  different  roads.  The  Lake  Shore  is  in  better  shape 
than  any  other  of  the  Vanderbilt  roads;  they  charge  nearly  everything  to  expenses 
there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  the  Michigan  system  which  you  commended,  the  tax  is 
upon  gross  earnings,  is  it  not,  and  the  per  cent  is  graduated  according  to  the  earnings 
of  the  road? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair  tax.    I  think  there  has  grown  up  a 
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((ood  deal  of  oppoeition  to  it  in  Michigan,  through  Mr.  Pingree  and  his  friends;  but 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  fairest  way  to  tax  railways. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maxlory.)  What  is  the  rate,  if  there  is  an  established  rate,  and 
I  suppose  there  is,  over  your  whole  system — ^passenger  rate  per  mile? — ^A.  It  varies. 
In  New  York  State,  on  our  main  lme,'we  are  not  allowed  to  cnarge  more  than  2  cents. 

Q.  You  chaige  the  2  cents,  do  you? — A.  Two  cents;  yes.  The  thins  is  so  diluted 
by  excursions  and  cheap  rates  that  we  do  not  really  earn  2  cents.  We  have  to  figure 
pretty  carefully  on  that 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Are  mileage  books  issued  at  the  cheaper  rate? — ^A. 
Under  tne  New  York  law  we  issue  mileage  books  at  2  cents,  and  they  are  good  on 
our  branch  lines.    Outside  of  the  main  line  we  get  between  2  cents  and  3  cents. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  Outside  of  the  3tate  of  New  York?— A.  No,  inside  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  This  law,  I  think,  was  part  of  the  original  franchise  of  the 
road;  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  about;  but  we  only  charge  2  cents  on  the  main 
line.  We  earn  1.82  cents  a  year  on  all  our  passenger  business,  average.  It  has  been 
gradually  coming  down. 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  territory  in  the  State  of  New  York? — A.  We  are  all  in  New 
York,  you  know.    That  is  the  New  York  Central  report. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  included  the  whole  system. — A.  The  Lake  Shore 
and  Michigan  Central  are  managed  separately.  We  have  the  control  of  the  stock, 
but  we  do  not  own  the  roads  outright,  and  they  are  managed  separately  and  issue 
separate  rates;  and  these  figures  refer  to  uie  New  York  Central  rate. 

Q.  1.82  cents  per  mile?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  siate  what  is  the  highest  rate  per  mile  you  charge  in  New  York  on 
your  branch  line^ — A.  I  think  3  cents  is  the  highest  I  have  a  memorandum  here 
from  the  passenger  agent  that  gives  the  figures.  On  the  various  branches  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  some  of  which  run  through  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the 
country,  and  others  through  mountainous  regions,  the  rates  are  from  2}  to  3  cents 
per  mile.    So  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  rate  in  excess  of  3. 

Q.  From  your  statement,  the  cause  of  that  is  the  sparseness  of  the  population 
through  which  the  road  runs  and  also  the  cost  of  building  the  roadi^ — A.  Take  a  line 
like  our  Montreal  road;  trains  earn  there  in  the  winter  verv  little,  and  we  charge  3 
cents  there.  Trains  earn  from  40  to  50  cents  a  mile;  probably  do  not  more  than  pay 
expenses. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  pass  system  that  seems  to  be 
universal  in  the  United  States;  the  giving  of  passes  to  individual— A.  Personally  I 
am  opposed  to  passes.  I  would  cut  the  whole  thing  off  to-morrow  if  I  had  my  way. 
When  I  went  to  the  New  York  Central  I  took  the  passes  entirely  into  my  own  hands, 
with  the  exception  of  those  issued  by  Mr.  Depew.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board  and 
he  issues  some  passes.  We  issue  no  passes  now,  practically,  except  to  railroad  people; 
that  is,  from  my  ofl^ce.  I  do  not  think  the  effect  on  the  revenue  would  amoimt  to 
anythingbecause  the  people  that  get  the  passes  would  not  travel  if  they  did  not  get 
them.  They  are  largely  the  clerlS  in  the  offices  and  mechanics.  For  instance,  we 
give  passes  to  the  men  in  the  shops  at  Cleveland,  on  the  Lake  Shore.  If  a  man 
wants  to  bring  his  family  down  to  New  York,  we  rave  him  a  pass.  In  99  cases  out 
of  100  he  woiud  not  go  without  a  pass;  so  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  effect  on  the 
revenue  is  very  great.  But  the  system  is  bad,  and  I  think  eventually  it  will  be 
discontinued. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  then,  your  remarks  relate  to  your  railroad,  and  there  is  a  very 
small  number  of  passes  given  now  except  to  employee^?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  Mr. 
Depew  does,  but  I  do  not  think  he  issues  very  many.  You  know  there  is  a  law  in 
New  York  that  prohibits  the  issuance  of  passes  to  State  officers.  They  used  to  give 
passes  very  largely.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  what  passes  Mr.  Depew  issues,  because  I 
do  not  know;  but  I  know  as  to  passes  issued  from  my  own  office;  I  issue  them 
entirely  under  my  own  supervision;  I  do  not  allow  anybody  else  to  issue  them  on 
the  road  except  myself. 

Q.  It  does  not  do  anv  particular  good? — ^A.  It  does  not  do  any  particular  good, 
but  as  far  as  I  know  it  aoes  not  do  any  particular  harm.  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  a  road  should  pass  a  man  any  more  than  a  dry  goods  merchant  should  give  him 
a  hat  or  a  coat 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  interferes  to  any  extent  with  the  receipts  of  your  railroad? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  it  does.  If  we  stopped  it  to-morrow,  I  do  not  think  it  would  earn 
enough  to  pay  an  extra  dividend,  because  the  bulk  of  the  people  who  get  passes 
would  not  travel  othe]:wise. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  question  of  unjust  discriminations  and  undue 
preferences  by  railroads? — A.  Well,  I  think,  perhaps,  I  have  answered  that  question 
very  largely.    We  have  no  unjust  discrimination  that  I  know  about 
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Q.  As  against  persons  and  against  places.  Now,  without  reference  to  your  own 
road,  have  jrou  anything  to  say  on  that  subject?  There  is  a  seneral  impressioii 
that  discrimination  is  j^racticed  to  a  very  fpreai  extent  by  railroads  throughout  the 
United  States,  discriminations  whereby  mdiyiduals  have  advantages  wnich  the 
general  public  have  not.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  or  have  vou  anything^ 
mat  you  care  to  say  on  that  subject? — A.  No;  I  have  already  said  that  the  rates 
have  got  so  low  that  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anythm^  to  discriminate  on,  and  I 
think  the  thing  is  a  bugaboo.  We  do  not  get  any  complaints  about  discriminations. 
They  may  exist  on  other  roads.  I  am  only  talking  about  our  own  road.  Of  course 
I  can  not  tell  what  is  going  on  in  other  places. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  system  of  private  cars  which  is  now  an  insti- 
tution in  this  country? — A.  Yes;  that  is  very  bad;  there  is  no  question  about  it  at  all. 
It  is  just  as  bad  as  it  can  be. 

Q.  Will  vou  explain  what  that  system  is? — A.  In  connection  with  this  dressed- 
beef  case  tnat  I  illustrated  we  found  when  we  came  to  adjust  matters  that  there 
were  some  contracts  by  which  a  cent  a  mile  was  paid  for  cars — dressed-beef  cars — 
and  the  cars  are  nearlv  all  owned  by  the  dressed-beef  shippers,  and  the  dressed-beef 
business  is  all  controlled  by  three  or  four  people,  and  they  very  laigely  control  the 
rate  at  which  they  will  give  their  cars,  and  you  can  take  them  or  leave  them,  just  as 
you  please.    If  you  do  not  take  their  cars,  somebody  else  will. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CIonger.)  Is  that  rate  of  1  cent  a  mile  in  force  to-day? — A.  Yes.  It  is 
not  paid  by  us,  I  will  say.  We  only  pay  three-fourths  of  a  cent.  When  the  rate 
*i  of  a 


got  down  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent  I  said  we  would  go  out  of  it  and  not  pay  the  extra 
mileage;  but  it  is  in  force  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  on  some  roads,  under 
contract. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  payment  of  this  mileage  by  the  roads  to  the  owners 
of  the  cars  gives  them  an  advantage  that  keeps  competition  from  the  dressed-beef 
business?— A.  Well,  1  do  not  know  about  that  The  dressed-beef  business  is  a  very 
large  business  and  it  has  drifted  into  the  hands  of  very  strong  concerns,  and  whether 
any  other  concerns  could  come  in  and  get  a  cent  a  mile,  I  do  not  know.  I  know 
tiiey  could  not  get  it  from  us.  We  have  been  trying  to  break  the  practice  up  for 
years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  would  it  do  for  the  railroads  themselves  to  run  that 
class  of  car^  Then  they  could  break  it  up. — A.  They  would  not  get  any  business. 
Every  dressed  beef  shipper  in  the  country  owns  his  own  cars. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  with  the  railroads  at  all?— A.  Not  at  all.  We 
do  not  do  foolish  things  from  choice;  I  will  say  that.  The  thing  is  just  as  bad  and 
stupid  and  foolish  as  can  be,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Now,  we  have 
built  up  these  dressed-beef  men,  and  they  have  all  got  their  own  cars,  and  they  can 
dictate  what  thev  are  going  to  pay.  I  am  not  speaking  particularly  of  the  dressed- 
beef  men;  but  that  applies  not  only  to  the  dressed  beef,  but  to  the  cattle  business. 
The  cattlemen  nearly  all  own  their  own  cars  now. 

Q.  In  case  there  was  an  authorization  of  pooling,  could  the  railroads  eliminate 
these  privil^efi(? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  From  the  dressed  beef  men? — A.  Certainly;  that  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do 
with  pooling.  Now,  a  pool  or  a  division  of  the  business  has  very  little  effect  on 
com^tition,  because  the  competition  between  railroads  is  not  very  great  to-day. 
The  interstate  law  has  forced  a  sjrstem  of  consolidation.  It  has  had  just  the  oppo- 
site effect  from  what  was  intended  by  its  framers.  It  has  forced  these  railroaos  to 
consolidate  and  come  together  to  do  that  practically  which  was  the  only  sensible 
thing  for  them  to  do.  But  if  we  could  go  to-day  and  say  to  the  Pennsylvania  road 
in  Chicago,  ^^Now,  we  will  take  20  per  cent  of  this  dressed  beef,  and  you  can  take  20 
per  cent,  and  the  Erie  20  per  cent,  and  somebody  else  take  20  per  cent,  and  if  you 
do  not  get  20  per  cent  we  will  pay  you  the  same  proportion  of  the  earnings  per  car," 
we  could  then  turn  around  to  these  dressed  beef  people  and  say,  '*We  will  not  run 
these  cars  at  all.'' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  would  be  very  apt  to  do  that? — ^A.  We  would  be  very 
apt  to  do  that.  But  we  are  perfectly  helpless  to-day.  Suppose  I  should  turn  around 
and  say  to  our  dressed  beef  shippers,  "I  will  not  haul  your  cars."  They  would  say, 
"All  right;  good-bye;  we  will  get  somebody  else  to  haul  them."  The  same-thing 
practically  applies  to  the  cattle  traffic  of  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  That  is  a  kind  of  an  "Old  Man  of  the  Sea"  that  you 
have?— A.  We  have  lots  of  them.  If  you  will  come  up  in  New  York  and  sit  with 
me  a  week,  I  will  show  you  a  few. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this  is  such  a  burden?  To 
what  extent  is  that  1  cent  a  mile  a  real  bonus  to  the  dressed-beef  men  on  these 
cars?— A.  Well,  railroads  pay  each  other  6  mills,  and  we  figure  that  that  0  mills  will 
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about  take  care  of  the  intereet  on  the  cars  and  their  repairs.  The  additional  4  mills, 
some  portion  of  it,  of  course,  would  be  deducted  for  the  extra  value  of  the  dressed- 
beef  car,  the  dressed-beef  car  being  more  valuable  than  the  ordinary  car.  Just  what 
that  is,  I  do  not  know,  but  they  make  an  enormous  mileage  afi  against  our  ordinary 
cars.    They  just  keep  these  cars  humping. 

Q.  What  are  those  cars  used  for  on  the  trip  back  from  the  Eastern  seaboard,  west?— 
A.  Practical  iy  nothing.  We  unload  them  and  get  them  back  to  Oiicago  just  as  quickl  y 
as  we  can.  That  was  the  original  fieht,  as  I  told  you.  The  Pennsylvania  had  a  very 
large  west-bound  coke  traffic,  and  tney  were  \ery  much  disinclined  to  allow  or  foster 
this  dressed-beef  business,  but  they  were  forced  into  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  You  pay  mileage  on  them  both  waygff— A.  Yes.  We 
only  pay  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  but  there  are  certain  roads  that  pay  a  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Olabkb.)  If  the  roads  owned  the  cars  would  you  load  them  back?— ^ 
A.  No. 

Q.  They  have  to  be  of  a  peculiar  construction? — ^A.  Yes;  they  are  practically 
refrigerator  cars,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  to  put  any  freight  in  that  would  be 
damaged  by  dampness.  There  is  always  more  or  less  ice  left  in  the  boxes,  so  that  it 
is  a  practical  question.  Then  they  are  always  in  a  hurry  to  set  them  back;  they  have 
a  lot  of  beef  waiting  there.  We  could  not  have  them  around  the  line,  so  the  result  is 
that  we  would  not  probably  load  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Was  the  necessity  of  that  in  the  beginning  the  cause 
of  the  dressed-beef  men  building  their  own  carel? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  railroads 
ever  built  any  dressed-beef  cars  to  speak  of.  The  fight  was  originally  between  the 
cattlemen  and  the  dressed-beef  men,  and  the  railroadsjoincd,  as  of  course  was  their 
interest  The  Northern  lines  could  not  get  any  cattle.  The  Grand  Trunk,  for  instance, 
was  interested  in  building  up  the  dressed-beef  traffic  because  it  could  not  get  any  cat- 
tle; and  then  in  time  they  forced  the  other  roads  to  come  in,  because  the  cattle  traffic 
was  diminished  to  next  to  nothing,  and  the  dressed-beef  traffic  became  so  large  that 
all  had  to  participate  in  it,  or  at  least  desired  to  participate  in  it,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  have  to  do  just  about  as  they  tell  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  your  cattle  traffic  now  confined  just  simply  to 
exDortfi? — ^A.  Very  largely  to  exports. 

Q.  Dressed  beef  takes  the  place  now  of  the  old  markets  of  the  East,  where  butcher^ 
ing  was  done? — A.  Almost  entirely ;  yes.  The  cattle  traffic  is  practically  out  of  the  way 
except  for  export  traffic,  and  in  the  West  for  range  cattle,  I  presume — bringing  range 
cattle  in  to  the  dressed-beef  men.  Chicago  was  originally  the  headquarters,  but  they 
have  been  working  west  all  the  time  to  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  working  west  all  the 
time,  and  that  makes  the  transportation  of  cattle  less  and  less  every  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  lesal 
right  of  railroads  to  transport  cars  owned  by  private  individuals  and  not  by  the  roads? 
Even  if  you  did  refuse  they  would  pass  over  some  other  Hue.— A.  We  have  generally 
wanted  the  business. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  event  that  you  should  form  a  combine,  could  vou  refuse  to  take 
the  dressed-beef  men's  cars? — ^A.  I  suppose  we  would  have  the  rignt  to  do  that  if  we 
were  supplying  cars  of  our  own  to  these  men.  Of  course  we  could  not  say  to  a  man, 
"  We  will  not  take  your  freight;"  but  if  we  had  our  own  cars  there  would  be  no  law 
that  would  compel  us  to  ham  another  man's  car. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  the  running  of  these  cars  injure  the  railroads  more, 
or  the  people,  the  public?  You  speak  of  it  as  being  bad;  now  who  is  injured  most 
by  running  the  private  cars  over  these  roads? — A.  The  railroad,  I  take  it.  We  pay 
a  very  lar^  amount  of  money  for  the  use  of  cars  that  we  could  supply  ourselves  at 
much  less  cost. 

Q.  Well,  does  it  not  also  give  them  an  advantage  over  other  shippers  that  are 
engaged  in  the  same  line  of  trade,  a  very  material  advantage? — ^A.  1  think  that 
question  has  practically  been  eliminated,  because  the  arrangements  are  the  same 
practically  for  all  of  them.  I  think  that  is  pretty  general  now.  I  think  that  the 
arrangements  that  are  made  are  generally  ^nade  to  cover  all  the  shippers,  laige  and 
small;  but  practically  there  are  no  small  shippers  of  dressed  beef;  it  requires  such  a 
lanze  capital. 

Q.  But  there  are  a  great  man^  cars  for  iron,  steel,  oil,  ore,  and  coal;  private  cars 
owned  by  companies  and  individually— A.  I  think  in  most  cases  those  cars  come 
under  our  general  rule.  We  only  pay  them  6  mills.  We  do  not  object  to  paying 
6  mUls,  beoiuse  we  figure  that  is  what  it  costs  to  keep  our  cars  and  pa^  the  interest, 
and  so  long  as  they  do  not  sidetrack  our  cars  we  do  not  object  to  running  them.  It 
is  the  excessive  mileage  we  object  to. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Speaking  generally  of  running  the  private  cars  there, 
the  owners  of  private  cars  have  a  force  which,  of  course,  compels  tne  railroad  to  give 
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a  conoefldon,  doee  it  not?— A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  ownership  of  private  can,  bo 
far  as  I  know,  except  the  cattle  cars  and  the  dreesed-beef  cars,  came  about  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  were  not  able  to  supply  the  facilities  themselves.  We 
will  get  500  or  1,000  cars  down  into  our  coal  regions  and  distribute  them  to  our 
shippers;  and  some  shipper  says,  **  I  can  not  carry  on  my  business  on  these  cars  that 
I  ffet,  and  if  you  will  run  my  cars  I  will  build  them.''  But  those  cars  are  unprofit- 
able, and  they  lie  along  the  roads,  and  we  had  just  about  as  soon  the  shipper  did 
build  his  coal  car. 

Q.  Then,  private  cars  are  not  the  cause  of  concessions  in  rates  at  the  present  time? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  so,  with  the  excei>tion  of  this  contract  that  I  named.  That  is 
known  to  all  the  railroads,  and  I  think  it  has  been  eliminated  to  a  certain  amount  But 
these  dreflsed-beef  people  and  these  laige  shippers  have  become  very  conservative 
themselves.  Thev  do  not  want  very  low  rates;  they  want  stable  rates.  They  do 
not  want  someboay  to  get  a  better  rate  than  they  get.  If  some  one  got  a  40-cent  rate, 
somebody  else  would  not  be  better  off;  I  think  the  dressed-beef  men  would  prefer  to 
have  the  rates  stable.  To-day  the  rate  is  40  cents,  with  extra  mileage  allowance,  and 
that  is  made  under  contract  and  can  not  be  changed,  and  is  known  by  all  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  furnish  the  sluppers  all  the  cars  they  require? — 
A.  We  endeavor  to. 

Q.  Suppose  you  do  not  furnish  them  and  some  one  suffers  on  the  line  of  your  road ; 
what  do  you  do  for  them?  Ought  not  the  Government  or  some  power  compel  a  rail- 
road to  furnish  enough  cars  to  do  the  business? — A.  Well,  I  would  answer  that  by 
saying  that  if  you  are  only  going  to  give  us  business  for  a  week  in  the  vear,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  ask  the  railroads  to  supply  all  the  care  that  are  needed  for  that  one 
week.  But  railroads  ought  to  be  compelled  to  take  care  of  their  customers.  It 
becomes  pretty  serious  in  times  like  these.  For  instance,  last  year  we  had  care  lying 
on  the  side  tracks  everywhere.  We  have  built  6,000  care  in  the  year  that  I  have  been 
with  the  New  York  Central  road,  and  we  are  ^ing  to  buy  more,  trying  to  care  for 
the  lai^  amount  of  business.  We  can  not  do  it  in  1  day;  we  can  not  get  care  now, 
and  can  not  get  them  built  before  next  year. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  1  understood  you  to  say  that  there  are  no  complaints, 
so  far  as  you  know,  on  your  road  as  to  excessive  rates?— A.  If  there  are  I  never  hear 
of  them. 

Q.  There  is  a  distinction,  of  course,  between  your  rates  between  vour  terminals  and 
intermediate  points? — ^A.  Well,  of  course,  we  generally  try  to  make  the  same  rates 
throughout  I  think  that  has  been  the  system  that  has  tieen  practically  adopted  on 
all  the  Vanderbilt  lines.  We  take  care  of  our  intermediate  customere  on  the  theorv 
that  we  can  not  build  up  local  business  and  do  our  competitive  business  very  mucn 
cheaper. 

Q.  The  theory  then,  as  I  underetand,  of  your  road  is  to  foster  an3rthing  in  the  way 
of  enterprise  along  the  line  of  your  road? — ^A.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do.  We  may 
fail  in  some  cases. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  sav  regarding  the  fact  that  rates  from  Chicago  and  New 
York  for  exportation  are  less  tnan  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  domestic  use, 
or  inland  rates  as  distinguished  from  export  ratee^ — A.  I  have  already  stated  that  it 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  competition  abroad,  and  so  enable  the  people  of  this  country 
to  get  rid  of  a  large  amount  of  business  that  perhaps  they  otherwise  would  not  be 
able  to  do.  Now,  how  it  hurts  anybody  I  do  not  know.  We  undoubtedly  do  charse 
lower  rates  on  export  business  than  we  do  on  business  going  to  New  York.  The 
business  that  eoes  to  New  York  is  domestic  and  used  there,  and  the  lower  rates 
enable  us  to  take  a  lot  of  this  stuff  from  the  far  west  and  transport  it  so  cheaply  that 
it  comes  into  competition  with  Russia  and  India,  and  every  other  country  m  the 
world,  when  it  gets  abroad,  and  I  do  not  see  that  anybody  is  injured  by  it  very 
much.  If  we  were  compelled  to  make  all  other  rates  to  meet  the  export  rates,  it  is 
a  question  if  we  would  not  have  to  go  out  of  the  export  business.  The  proportion  of 
the  export  business  is  enormous.  Take  provisions:  I  suppose  that  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  tide-water  provisions  go  abroad.  Practically  all  the  grain  goes  abroad;  there 
is  no  grain  that  stops  at  New  York  anv  more. 

Q.  How  about  flour? — A.  Of  flour  tne  proportion  that  goes  abroad  is  very  lai^. 

Q.  Still  there  is  a  large  consumption  on  the  Atlantic  coast?— A.  I  suppose  there  is. 
I  have  not  the  flgures  in  r^rd  to  flour. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  a  discrimination  between  flour  as  against  grain,  to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  called  here.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  Well,  we  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  that,  as  to  whether  flour  will  not  bear  a  higher 
rate  than  grain.  My  judgment  is  that  it  will.  That  is  the  way  we  have  generally 
done  with  all  these  questions.  We  have  said.  Now,  we  will  refer  this  to  tne  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.    They  are  an  intelligent  body  of  men  and  they  are 
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£Bdr«  And  we  have  sabmitted  the  question  to  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Commission 
and  they  have  genenlly  fomid  in  our  favor. 

Q.  But  the  discrimination,  they  think,  is  much  too  hiffh.  They  put  the  limit,  1 
think,  at  2}  cents. — ^A.  I  think  we  complied  with  their  finding,  whatever  it  was.  We 
nearly  always  do  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  makes  a  ruling  or 
recommends  aujrthing. 

Q.  I  know  you  do  eenerally,  so  far  as  your  rood  is  concerned,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  other  roadfi(? — ^A.  Well,  the  tarifb  are  ^eaerallv  the  same  on  all  roads.  When 
I  say  our  road,  I  mean  these  established  tan&  The  competition  on  flour  is  very 
keen.  It  is  probably  the  worst  stuff  we  have  to  transport.  It  commences  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  originally  the  rate  was  maintained  between  Minneapolis  and  Chicago,  at 
a  certain  figure,  and  then  from  Chicago  eaatbound.  Then  the  '^Soo  Line"  was  built 
across  there,  making  practically  a  line  not  any  longer  from  Minneapolis  to  tidewater 
than  from  Chicago  to  tidewater,  and  tiiey  naturally  took  theposition.  **  We  are  going 
to  make  the  same  rates  from  here  as  you  fellows  do  from  Chicago; '^  and  the  result 
was  that  the  lines  between  Chicago  and  8t.  Ftol  commenced  to  scramble  for  this 
business  and  they  adiusted  the  rates  some  way,  I  do  not  know  just  how,  so  that  some 
of  it  soes  to  Montreal;  but  the  water  competition  comes  in  there,  and  the  competi- 
tion nt>m  Duluth  and  Superior  City  and  these  Lake  Superior  ports  to  Buffalo,  added 
to  the  canal  rate  from  Bufbdo  to  New  York,  makes  the  transportation  almost  noth- 
ing. We  simply  have  to  do  the  business  the  best  we  can.  It  has  got  down  simply 
now  as  to  how  cheap  we  can  do  the  business  and  make  a  profit.  We  can  not  extort 
anything  out  of  anybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Have  you  a  line  of  steamers  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth?— A. 
Yes.  We  have  a  line  that  we  own  entirely:  the  New  York  Central  owns  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  it.  We  have  built  2  boats  tnat  carry  6,000  tons,  and  we  are  building 
engines  to  haul  3,000  tons  from  Buibdo  to  New  York,  and  we  take  that  stuff  from 
Duluth  to  New  York  with  1  boat  and  2  engines,  2  trains.  Now,  as  to  how  the  inter- 
mediate peonle  are  hurt,  I  do  not  see.  They  would  not  be  any  worse  off  if  we  said 
that  we  would  not  take  this  business  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Well,  with  reference  to  this  flour  and  wheat  business, 
the  millers  complain  that  after  you  reach  a  certain  discriminating  point — ^a  certain 
amount  of  discrimination  against  flour — they  can  not  ship  flour  to  Europe  at  all. — ^A. 
My  answer  to  that  would  he  that  that  will  not  continue.  You  know  they  have  all 
sorts  of  theories  about  these  things,  but  they  continue  to  ship  right  along,  and  tiiey 
all  continue  to  make  money.  Now,  if  that  is  a  fact,  and  we  find  that  our  local  flour 
industries  are  being  depleted,  then  we  will  reduce  the  rate — have  to. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  done  on  wheat? — A.  But  we  have  had  no  complaints  from 
anybody  on  our  line,  so  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never  looked  into  it  any  further 
than  this  investigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  said  there 
myself  that  if  they  would  investigate  and  make  a  recommendation  we  would  carry 
out  the  recommendation.  I  thiu  they  became  convinced  that  flour  could  stand  a 
higher  rate  than  grain.  The  fact  is  we  ought  to  get  a  higher  rate  for  grain,  but  we 
cannot 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  You  make  an  inland  minimum  transit  rate? — ^A.  I  can  not 
answer  that.  Minimum  transit  rates  are  made  very  lareely  through  the  country,  but 
I  can  not  answer  that.  The  matter  has  never  come  under  my  notice,  and  I  can  not 
say  what  has  been  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfoqd.)  Referring  to  the  subject  of  exports  from  Chicago,  I 
understood  you  to  state  that  those  exports  have  to  be  shipped  ver^r  cheaply  in  order 
to  meet  competition  abroad.  Are  such  exiK>rts  shipped  by  the  railroad  companies, 
at  present  pnoee,  at  a  profit  for  the  companies,  a  reasonable  profit?— A.  I  will  sav,  in 
answer  to  that,  that  as  an  intelligent  man  I  would  not  haul  any  traffic  that  I  did  not 
think  paid  us  a  reasonable  profit.  As  to  whether  we  could  do  all  our  business  at  that 
price  I  should  say  not.  It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  haul  all  our  business  at  the 
rate  at  which  ^e  are  obliged  to  haul  the  export 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  reasonable  proposition  to  say  that  you  will  haul  all  your  busi- 
ness at  that  rate  and  make  a  reasonable  profit? — ^A.  That  would  depend  on  what  you 
call  a  reasonable  profit  We  have  to  take  the  entire  bulk  of  our  business  at  an  entire 
average  per  mile  to  produce  a  profit.  For  instance,  the  last  statement  I  saw,  we  had 
15,000  cars  24  hours  east  of  Buffalo.  Now,  if  you  reduce  that  to  10,000  at  the  same 
price  we  could  not  probably  live.  If  you  reduce  that  to  6,000,  we  could  not  pay  our 
wasea  to  our  employees.  If  yon  increase  it  to  20,000  we  could  probably  do  it  at  a 
little  less  cost  than  we  do  now;  and  that  is  what  we  are  struggling  to  do  all  the  time. 

Q.  The  incentive  in  shipping  these  exports  from  Chicago  at  reduced  rates  over  all 
the  articles  that  are  shipped  for  domestic  purposes  is  what— in  order  to  meet  compe- 
tition abroad?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  the  sole  purjaose,  is  it? — ^A.  Yes,  we  have  agents;  export  agents  in 
Chicago,  and  export  agents  in  New  York,  and  they  get  the  prices  of  tnese  commodi- 
ties in  Liverpool  every  day,  and  they  get  the  ocean  freight  The  whole  thine  has  to 
be  done  as  one;  you  must  land  that  stuff  in  Liverpool.  The  rate  on  the  ship  and 
from  the  interior  is  added  together  to  produce  this  result 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  general  effect  of  that  policy? — A.  In  what  way? 

Q.  On  the  people  of  the  United  States  generally? — A.  I  think  it  is  very  beneficiaL 

Q.  Do  vou  not  think  it  is  possible  to  export  those  goods  so  ch^iply  that  they  can 
beTandea,  for  instance,  in  a  European  country  cheaper  than  the  European  can  raise 
them,  and  as  a  result,  encourage  unmigration? — A.  That  is  a  force  we  can  not  con- 
trol. We  have  a  com  crop  here  of  about  2,500,000,000  bushels  a  vear.  Now  there 
is  a  ver^  small  portion  of  that  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Wnat  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  surplus?  How  are  you  going  to  enable  the  farmer  to  sell  it?  The 
railroads  come  in  and  say,  *' We  will  help  you  to  do  this;  we  will  enable  you  to 
compete  with  foreign  countries;  we  will  enable  you  to  get  this  to  Liverpool  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  we  can  take  this  stuff  to  New  York  City."  Now  that  is  the  gen- 
eral theory  on  which  we  do  this  business.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  do  not 
know.  I  think  if  we  were  to  stop  it  there  would  be  a  howl  from  the  West  that  we 
would  not  get  over  very  soon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  competition  abroad  with  our  corn? — A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Any  considerable  amount? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  it  is  quite  considerable. 
It  is  growing  all  the  time.  We  are  interested  all  the  time  in  getting  our  own  com 
over  there  and  helping  our  own  people;  but  what  effect  it  will  have,  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  The  pomt  I  wish  to  make  is  simply  this:  if  we  ship 
American  com,  for  instance,  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Italy,  is  it  not  |(oing 
to  have  the  effect  of  starving  the  Italian  who  raises  com  at  home,  or  sending  him  to 
this  country  ? — A .  Well ,  I  would  not  venture  any  opinion  on  that  subject  We  simply 
take  the  prices  at  Liverpool  as  the  fixed  value  of  that  corn.  We  have  no  voice  in 
making  tne  value.    We  have  to  take  facts  as  they  exist. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  that  ot  our  com  crop  of  2,500,000,000  bushels, 
only  a  small  proportion  was  consumed  at  home.  Do  you  not  mean  a  small  propor- 
tion of  it  is  exported? — ^A.  Oh,  no;  the  export  of  com  is  very  large. 

Q.  It  does  not  exceed  half  of  the  com  crop,  does  it? — A.  Half  would  be  quite 
laige,  of  that  enormous  quantity.  I  am  not  speaking  of  com  particularly.  Wheat, 
of  counBe^  is  lareely  exported.  You  asked  me  why  we  were  doing  these  things,  and 
I  am  telling.    That  is  our  best  judgment  about  it.     We  may  all  be  wrong. 

Q.  (By  ^nator  Kyle.)  How  do  you  estimate  vour  rate  in  freight  matters;  do  you 
consider  jour  whole  system  together  as  one? — A.  We  know  about  what  it  costs  to 
ran  a  tram. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  operate  some  lines  of  business  even  as  low  as  cost,  and  you 
expect  to  make  that  up  on  something  else? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that. 

Q.  Almost  down  to  cost? — A.  On  a  very  small  margin. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  do  that,  run  down  to  cost  on  some  and  make  it  up  on  others? — A. 
Well,  it  aepends  a  good  deal  on  circumstances.  We  would  not  naturally  take  busi- 
ness at  a  loss  if  we  could  avoid  it. 

Q.  The  cut  is  not  on  all  articles,  but  on  one  of  them? — A.  The  laige  bulk  of  busi- 
ness is  the  transportation  of  grain  and  provisions  and  dressed  beef  and  coal.  Of 
course,  coal  is  a  commodity  tnat  the  rates  are  pretty  well  fixed  on.  They  are  very 
low  and  have  been  made  low  by  competition,  and  they  are  pretty  well  fixed  and  de- 
termined. But  the  grain  rates  and  the  provision  rates  are  fixed  largely  by  the  neces- 
sities abroad;  and,  as  .1  say,  they  have  gone  down  so  low  that  there  is  nothing  left; 
they  can  not  get  very  mucn  lower.  We  know  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  course,  what 
our  profit  per  ton  per  mile  is,  and  we  know  what  our  expenses  per  ton  per  mile  are. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  state  whether  or  not,  as  a  rale,  the  publisheii 
freight  rates  are  adhered  to  in  all  cases? — A.  So  far  as  our  line  is  concemea,  I  think 
they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  other  line^ — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
anybody  else's  road. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  You  would  have  an  opportunity  to  know  in  regard  to 
them,  would  you? — A.  Oh,  no;  except  as  I  give  oniers  about  those  things. 

Q.  On  your  own  line  you  are  positive  they  are  adhered  to? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  D^o  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  a  uniform 
freight  rate  on  through  freignt  to  be  established  from  Chicago  to  the  different  sea- 
board cities — ^New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Newport  New^ — A. 
Well,  that  depends.  I  would  like  to  have  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other 
fellows  wouldToi  not 
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Q.  Is  it  practicable  to  have  it  done? — A.  But  whether  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  oonld  flourish  under  such  a  system  I  do  not  know.  M^  own 
opinion  is  that  the  present  differential  rates  are  too  high — ^that  is,  the  fodlities  of 
those  ports  have  so  increased,  they  wj  approximate  New  York  now,  that  the  differ- 
ences, which  were  established  20  years  ago,  when  the  rates  were  twice  or  three  times 
as  high  as  they  are  now,  are  too  high. 

Q.  Is  it  practicable  to  make  a  uniform  rate,  under  existing  oonditioiis,  with  com- 
peting roads  running  to  all  these  different  ]^rts  that  I  have  mentioned?— A.  I  would 
not  like  to  say  that  it  was.  If  you  ask  me  if  it  can  be  done,  I  would  say  that  we  have 
been  working  at  it  a  longtime  and  have  failed  to  do  it  on  account  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  our  competitors,  w  hether  a  system  of  that  kind  would  not  result  in  giving 
the  Northern  ports  an  excessive  share  of  traffic  I  do  not  know.  We  would  have  to 
try  it  to  find  out. 

Q.  Well,  if  pooling  were  permitted  and  sanctioned  by  law — ^pooling  of  traffic,  for 
instance,  by  railroads— could  it  be  done,  in  your  judgment,  under  that  system? — A. 
Then  it  could  be  done  undoubtedly,  because  the  traffic  could  be  assigned  to  the 
different  roads. 

Q.  If  roads  were  allowed,  by  the  repeal  of  the  pooling  clause  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  and  by  sanctioning  contracts  made  for  pooling,  to  do  that,  do  you 
think  that  the  discriminations,  concerning  which  there  are  a  great  many  complamts 
now,  would  be  lessened? — ^A.  I  think  they  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Do  you  think  that  freight  rates  would  be  raised  by  a 
pool? — A.  I  think  not.    I  do  not  think  that  they  can  raise  freight  rates. 

Q.  Will  you  give  a  reason  for  that? — ^A.  When  I  say  raise  them  I  mean  to  any 
extortionate  extent,  because  the  waterways  oontrol  that,  and  the  present  competition, 
as  I  have  said,  and  the  price  of  the  commodity  and  labor.  I  will  give  you  an  illus- 
tration. When  I  was  on  the  Union  Flacific  we  had  a  large  copper  concern  start  up 
at  Butte.  Now,  you  would  naturally  think  that  a  railroad  out  there  could  extort  a 
very  high  rate  h^m  a  corporation  at  Butte.  But  when  you  had  to  deal  with  it  prac- 
tically you  would  find  that  in  order  to  make  that  copper  concern  flourish  at  Butte, 
Mont.,  you  had  to  meet  the  competition  and  traffic  in  Chile  bars  at  JAveirpool  that 
fixed  the  price  that  they  could  get  for  copper.  The  Chile  bam  in  Liverpool  were 
gotten  out  Dy  cheap  labor  and  very  cheap  water  transportation,  and  the  Butte  copper 
was  produced  by  the  very  hidiest  paid  labor  in  the  world.  They  were  paying  $5  or 
$6  or  $8  a  day  out  there  at  mat  time.  What  was  the  result?  Mr.  Haggins  would 
come  down  to  my  office  in  Omaha  and  say,  *'Here  is  the  price  that  I  can  sell  my 
copper  in  Liverpool  for.  We  can  pay  you  so  much  for  coal,  coke,  salt,  and  for  fluxing 
material,  and  we  pay  you  so  much  for  ore  over  to  the  smelters,  over  to  water,  and  we 
will  pay  you  so  much  to  take  this  stuff  to  New  York."  And  then  we  had  to  figure 
out  how  nearly  true  that  was,  and  we  had  either  to  close  out  Mr.  Haggins  entireljr  or 
we  had  to  take  his  own  rate.  And  the  same  thing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  exists 
all  over  this  country.  You  can  not  take  a  man  by  the  tnroat  and  say,  ''You  have 
got  to  do  so  and  so.''  If  he  can  not  x>ay  that,  you  close  him  up;  if  you  do  that,  you 
close  your  road  up. 

Q.  So  you  do  not  think  pooling  would  make  any  difference  in  the  rates?— A.  Not 
the  slightest  difference.  Now,  the  trouble  with  pooling  before  was  distribution  of  the 
business,  so  that  it  never  amounted  to  anything.  When  we  would  meet  at  Chicago  we 
would  say,  ''We  will  take  so  much,  and  so  and  so  will  take  so  much,''  and  we  would 
have  a  jangle  over  that  for  two  or  three  months  perhaps,  and  then  the  fellow  that 
had  10  percent — he  perhaps  had  a  new  road  and  increasing  facilities — ^would  say,  "I 
am  not  going'  to  stay  here  on  10  per  cent  any  more,"  and  he  would  go  out  and  go 
to  cutting  rates  and  cut  every  other  fellow  that  had  a  big  percentage.  And  then  one 
road  would  run  ahead  100,000  tons  and  it  would  not  pay  up,  and  we  would  have  a 
row  and  the  whole  thing  would  break  up.  Now,  if  the  distribution  of  the  business 
could  be  made  legal,  so  that  these  traffic  rates  could  be  enforced,  that  class  of  com- 
petition that  I  have  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  dressed-beef  business  as  between 
the  railroads  would  be  done  away  with.  But  we  still  have  the  commercial  condi- 
tions and  the  competition  of  the  waterways,  which  control  very  largely  the  trans- 
portation of  this  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  pooline  were  legalized,  you  would  not  consider  the  desire 
of  &e  shippers  to  have  their  freight  go  over  some  particular  line?— A.  I  think  that 
would  have  to  be  done  by  money  dis&ibution. 

Q.  Need  it  be  done  that  way? — A.  Oh,  yes;  for  instance,  if  the  New  York  Central 
was  assigned  25  per  cent  of  the  traffic  out  of  Chicago  and  could  not  limit  its  carriage 
to  25  per  cent,  it  could  pay  over  a  certain  percentage  of  the  excess  to  the  railroads 
of  the  division,  deducting  the  cost  of  operation  and  collecting  and  all  that  sort  of ' 
thing. 
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Q.  In  that  caae  woald  the  wish  of  the  shippexB  be  respected?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we 
always  respect  them  and  never  divert  anythinjs  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
shipper.  Sometimes  diversions  are  made,  but  it  is  so  little  it  has  never  amoonted  to 
anvtmng. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  Would  you  favor  legislation  grantine  the  right  to  the 
railroads  to  pool  their  traffic  and  their  profits,  but  giving  to  somebody,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  some  other  Dody,  supervisory  veto  power  over  the  con- 
tracts?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  favor  such  legislation  as  that? — ^A.  Yes.  In  other  words,  so  far  as 
the  system  I  represent  is  concerned,  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  is  not  fair, 
right^  and  just,  and  if  we  can  not  agree  with  our  shippers  upon  wluit  is  fair,  we  will 
be  willing  to  have  somebody  else  of  intelligence  say  what  is  fair.  We  find  the  more 
these  questions  are  discussed  and  the  better  understood  the  more  the  difficulties  are 
appreciated.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  favor  publicity.  I  never  had  a  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  where  they  did  not  find  with  us  when  they 
came  to  get  at  the  facts  and  the  difficulties  and  understood  the  entire  situation. 

Q.  Now,  there  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  giving  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission  the  power  to  fix  these  rates,  and  this  luis  been  opposed  by  some  of  the 
roads. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  physically  possible  for  them  to  fix  the  rates. 
We  have  traffic  men  all  over  the  Unitea  States  enmped  in  this  thing  for  24  hours  a 
day,  meeting  all  these  conditions,  and  I  do  not  thmk  any  body  sittii:^  here  in  Wash- 

Tn  could  do  it 
(By  Mr.  Clabkb.)  Would  you  object  to  their  havinff  the  power  to  reduce  the 
rate  after  the  companies  themselves  fix  it?— A.  I  should  tnink  tnat  might  be  danger- 
ous; I  should  want  to  know  who  is  going  to  do  so  first;  for  instance,  I  might  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  present  body  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do 
it,  but  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  want  to  agree  to  that  for  all  time. 

Q.  Unless  they  had  such  power  as  that  would  they  have  any  power  practically  to 
supervise  railroads? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  the  people  fiy  in  the  face  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  community  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  Interstate  Commeroe 
Commission  will  say  to  us  that  the  rates  are  not  reasonable  I  think  we  will  reduce 
them,  but  they  have  never  said  so  to  us;  in  fact,  they  have  said  the  other  way,  that 
they  were  too'low. 

Q.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  the  legislature  once  authorized  the  railroad  com- 
missioners to  fix  the  rates  on  the  Housatonlc  Railroad  because  the  road  had  prac- 
tically defied  the  legislature  and  public  sentiment  The  power  of  the  oommiasion 
was  exercised  with  great  prudence  and  the  effect  was  good  upon  the  railroads  of  the 
State  from  that  time  henceforth.  Now,  there  never  has  been  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  commission  or  anybody  else,  any  part  of  the  public,  to  have  that  power 
made  general,  but  it  could  be  applied  in  the  State  much  easier  than  it  could  be 
applied  to  interstate  traffic.  Therefore,  if  such  power  could  be  conferred  on  the 
Interstate  Commeroe  Commission  do  you  think  it  would  have  a  wholesome  effect  in 
the  general  regulation  of  railroad  traffic? — ^A.  In  other  words,  you  mean  the  Inter- 
Rtate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  empowered  to  take  the  place  of  the  board  of 
directors  in  the  management  of  the  New  York  Central  and  fix  the  rates.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  work.  The  country  is  so  large  as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  for 
these  gentlemen  to  fix  the  rate& 

Q,  Could  you  tell  what  power  they  could  have  other  than  at  present  on  that  ques- 
tion?— A.  I  really  do  not  know  what  their  powers  are,  to  say  the  truth.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer;  I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.^  Have  they  any  particular  power? — A.  I  think  they  have 
a  value  m  giving  publicity  to  these  matters.  I  have  said  we  complied  with  their 
findings. 

Q.  You  said  you  generally  did.— A.  In  a  general  way,  yes.  In  every  case  I  have 
had  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  I  think  they  have  discov^ned  the 
thing  was  not  so  far  out  of  the  way  as  they  thoueht 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  said  you  had  no  objection  to  submitting  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  relativity  of  rates  on  wheat  and  fiour? — A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  submitting  the  question  of  relativity  of  rates 
between  New  York  and  North  Carolina? — A.  We  nave  already  done  it 

Q.  Making  that  question  general,  the  question  of  the  relativity  of  rates  between 
commodities  or  these  localities,  would  you  be  willing  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
commission? — ^A.  I  certainly  would  to-day  with  the  commission  as  constituted. 

Q.  The  chairman  of  the  interstate  Commeroe  Commission  stated  not  3  hours  ago 
that  that  was  practically  the  only  question  of  rates  that  could  come  before  that  bod  v. — 
A.  Now,  as  to  whether  the  roads  that  have  lines  running  to  the  South  would  do 
that  or  not  I  can  not  say;  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Farqfhar.)  You  stated  it  would  be  a  ph3r8ica1  imposBibility.  now,  out 
oi  all  the  raUroadeof  the  United  States,  suppose  300  contentions  occuned  in  24  hours, 
how  can  any  body  sitting  in  Washington  settle  it;  and  is  not  there  in  every  freight 
office  of  the  railroads  a  continuous  contention  of  that  kind? — ^A.  That  is  what  the 
traffic  managers  are  there  for.  The  railroads  have  transportation  to  sell,  and  sell 
it  to  the  very  best  advantage.  That  is  the  English  of  it.  But  when  you  come  to 
deal  with  the  subject  every  day  in  the  ^ear  and  24  hours  in  the  day  you  will  find 
there  are  a  great  many  more  difficulties  m  the  way  than  you  think  for. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  You  go  on  the  theory  that  the  railroad  is  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  as  the  private  individual  in  conducting  a  factory,  steel  works,  ship- 
building works,  etc.  Is  it  not  a  consideration  that  tne  railroads  have  a  valuable 
franchise?  Has  not  that  something  to  do  with  the  rig^hts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Government? — ^A.  We  are  carrymg  a  lot  of  roads  like  the  West 
Shore  and  Nickel  Plate  that  do  not  produce  anything  at  all.  If  the  Government 
will  come  in  and  protect  the  railroads  and  say  tliat  other  railroads  shall  not  be  built 
within  a  certain  distance 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Railroads  do  not  consider  the  franchise  worth  anythins^— A. 
They  consider  the  franchise  as  their  life.  It  would  be  an  absurd  statement  for  me 
to  make  that  the  franchise  was  not  worth  an3rthing,  but  this  constant  contention 
that  the  railroads  are  subject  to  different  laws  from  what  other  business  men  are  is 
a  thin^  that  I  confess — you  can  not  run  a  railroad  any  differently  from  what  a  steel 
plant  IS  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  not  think,  under  the  law,  the  railroads  do  perform 
a  quasi  public  function  in  the  United  Stateei? — A.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
that;  yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  subject  to  public  regulations? — A.  Yes;  and  we  are  quite  willing 
to  be  regulated. 

Q.  So  you  would  modify  your  expression  and  say  that  it  is  not  simply  a  steel-plant 
miatter  altogether — the  New  York  Central  Railroad;  that  she  has  duties  toward  the 
State  and  has  duties  toward  the  nation? — A.  Yes;  and  we  have  duties  toward  our 
patrons  and  endeavor  to  fulfill  our  duties  intelligently  and  satisfactorily,  so  &r  as  I 
know. 

Q.  The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  gone  so  far  as  to  regulate  your 
passenger  afmirs? — A.  I  was  speaking  of  the  management  more  particularly;  the 
necessity  that  occurs  from  time  to  time  to  manage  these  things  intelligently — ^things 
that  come  to  our  knowledge-— as  any  other  large  business  is  conducted.  I  do  not 
claim  that  we  have  any  power  to  do  as  we  please. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylr.  J  Did  you  suggest  any  amendment  to  the  interstate-commerce 
law? — A.  I  have  not  been  asked. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  would  like  to  learn  from  you  whether  you  think  it 
practical  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  classification  in  this  country? — A.  We  have 
the  uniform  system  of  classification  east  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Now,  the  condi- 
tions at  the  West  and  South  are  such  that  the  roads  do  not  think  they  are  justifiecf 
in  joining  our  classification.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  that,  as  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulties  in  the  way. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  subject  any  thought  as  to  the  conditions  that  cause  or 
require  differences  in  classification?— A.  No;  we  have  our  own  classification,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  us.  We  wanted  the  others  to  join  with  us  and  they  want  us  to  join 
with  them;  and  we  make  the  best  arrangement  we  can;  but  as  to  the  local  conditions 
I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  do  not  think  both  sections  could  operate  under 
the  same  claasification? — ^A.  I  have  no  judgment  about  it,  as  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  reasons  given  for  havinff  a  different  classifi- 
cation. The  managers  of  the  roads  out  there  say  they  can  not  ao  it,  and  I  assume 
they  have  some  good  reason. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  differences  in  classification 
make  dinerences  in  rates? — ^A.  There  is  no  question  about  it 

Q.  Necessarily? — ^A.  Yes.  We  may  want  to  make  a  classification  to  foster  some 
business  on  our  line  and  some  other  road  may  not  want  to  carry  a  small  amount  |of 
that  stuff  under  that  classification.  Classifications  in  the  East  are  made  under  certain 
conditions  that  do  not  apply  west  of  the  Missouri  River  and  the  South. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  advisability  of  requiring  all  books  to  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  examiners,  as  national  banks  are,  for  instance? — ^A.  I  do  not 
see  any  particular  necessity.  We  make  sworn  statements  to  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners of  New  York  and  all  the  States  we  run  through  and  to  the  Government  here. 
They  have  never  been  controverted,  and  I  suppose  if  they  were,  and  the  authorities 
came  to  my  office  and  asked  permission  to  examine  the  books,  I  would  allow  them  to 
do  so.    They  are  all  sworn  to. 
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Q.  You  see  no  necessity  for  legislation  t^  that  effect? — A.  No;  nor  do  I  see  what 
benefit  legislation  of  that  character  would  be. 

Q.  In  your  judgement,  would  there  be  any  serious  objection  to  it? — A.  I  could  not 
answer  tnat  question.  That  would  be  a  question  for  the  board  of  directors  on  cor 
road  to  answer.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  nothing  on  the  books  that  all 
the  world  might  not  see;  but  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  with- 
out consulting  my  fellow-directors. 

Q.  (By  Seimtor  Kyle.)  You  tear  your  competitors  miffht  get  hold  of  some  infor- 
mation?— A.  Yes.  We  used  to  have  on  the  Union  Pacific  a  six-monthly  examina- 
tion, and  our  competitors  got  away  with  everything  we  had  most  effectually. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  The  ^reat  objection  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  would 
be  the  great  publicity  it  gave  to  their  rivals;  but  if  all  had  to  do  that^  would  not  that 
objection  be  more  or  less  removed? — A.  I  think  the  affairs  of  the  railroads  are  prac- 
tically public  now.  The  New  York  Central  annual  report  has  in  it  everything  we  do 
and  earn.  I  do  not  know  any  more  information  that  a  man  could  want  than  he 
could  get  in  that  book. 

Q.  These  issues  of  stock  are  matters  of  public  record? — A.  They  have  to  be. 
They  broueht  in  statements  for  me  just  before  I  left;  books  piled  up  to  that  high 
[inmcatingj  for  me  to  swear  to  for  different  commissions  and  for  gentlemen  over 
here  at  Washington,  and  I  think  they  practically  contain  everything  we  have  ever 
done.    I  do  not  think  anybody  ever  looks  at  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  There  has  been  considerable  argument  urged  that  it 
was  desirable  for  the  Government,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  least,  to 
have  ofiScials,  as  we  have  bank  examiners,  to  look  into  these  matters  to  see  that 
certain  railroads — ^not  the  New  York  Central;  not  these  good  railroads  that  do  not 

violate  the  law A.   (Interrupting.)  They  are  all  the  same.     When  one  railroad 

violates  the  law  the  other  has  to.    I  am  not  claiming  an^^thing  exceptional. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Some  years  ago  the  Atchison  road  was  discovered  in 
discriminations  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those 
who  advocate  this  public  accounting  of  railroads  that  the  discriminations  practiced 
by  the  Atchison  never  could  have  been  made  if  the  publicity  of  accounts  had  been 
in  effect. — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Atchison  road.  I  saw  the  state- 
ments in  the  i>apers;  I  never  heard  anybody  claim  they  were  true. 

Q.  The  exammation  of  an  accountant  would  clearly  show  just  what  had  taken 
place? — ^A.  As  I  understood  the  thing  at  the  time,  I  did  not  understand  it  was  a 
matter  of  discrimination,  but  of  making  false  entries,  and  making  a  better  showing  of 
the  eamines  than  actually  existed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Might  it  not  to  protect  the  public  against  these  false 
statements  of  eamines,  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  public  auditor  to  go  through  their 
accounts  as  they  do  through  wuiks,  to  prevent  fraud,  you  might  say,  on  the  public? — 
A.  My  only  answer  to  tb^t  is,  we  make  this  statement  under  oatli,  and  if  any  stock- 
holder or  anybody  has  any  desire  to  examine  the  books,  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
anv  objection. 

Q.  Suppose  in  some  of  the  railroads  there  might  be  mismanagement,  as  there 
might  be  in  a  bank  that  fails,  would  it  not  be  advisable  in  a  case  of  that  kind  to  have 
some  public  auditing  of  accounts  subject  to  the  Government? — ^A.  I  have  no  views 
on  that  subject  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  there  an^rthing  you  would  suggest  as  amendments 
to  the  interstate  commerce  law? — A.  I  think  an  amendment  to  divide  the  business 
m  some  way  between  the  roads  would  be  an  advantage  to  both  the  railroads  and  the 
public. 

Q.  (By  senator  Kyle.)  A  pooling  clause? — ^A.  You  can  call  it  a  pooling  clause  or 
a  division  of  the  business.  I  think  a  majority  of  the  commission  think  that  way 
themselves,  if  not  all  of  them.  It  would  limit  these  abuses  that  I  have  shown  here, 
and  enable  the  railroads  to  make  lone-time  contracts  in  which  they  could  more 
materially  reduce  their  expenses.  In  New  York  to-day  the  expenses  of  the  Broad- 
way offices  must  be  enormous;  they  are  of  no  particular  use  to  the  public  or  the 
railroads  except  as  they  are  fighting  each  other  for  business. 

Q.  Some  promment  railroad  persons  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  the  legal- 
izing of  pooling.  What  are  their  objects? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  1  would  like  to  say 
anything  about  our  associates;  but  many  people  are  interested  in  keeping  the  rail- 
roads fignting  so  as  to  help  their  own  business.  That  must  be  very  patent  to  every- 
body. No,  Qiere  are  certainly  very  strong  railroad  men  that  are  opposed  to  the 
pool.  If  they  keep  the  trunk  lines  east  of  Chicago  and  St  Louis  fighting,  they  can 
get  their  own  business  transported  lower.    Practically  they  are  large  shippers. 

Q.  That  is  probably  the  whole  of  the  opposition?— A.  You  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  it,  and  I  have  told  you  what  I  thought  of  it. 
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Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  There  is,  alpo,  in  connection  with  this  InteiiBtate  Com- 
merce Commission  qnestion,  much  (H>mplaint  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  entirely  emasculated  as  mr  as  any  power  to  enforce  its 
decisions  is  concerned.  It  can  not  enforce  anything.  Practicafly  the  individual  can 
only  eet  a  recommendation,  and  the  railroad  may  observe  it  or  not,  just  as  it  pleases. 
This  industrial  Commission  has  had  considerable  testimonv  on  that  subject  Have 
vou  any  suggestions  on  that  point  as  to  an  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law? — A.  I  presume  you  can  not  take  away  from  the  railroad  companies  their  rights 
under  the  Constitution.  In  fact,  I  suppose  there  is  no  power  that  can  compel  railroads 
to  carry  freight  for  nothing;  and  if  the  finding  in  court  were  unjust  or  unreasonable, 
I  suppose  the  railroad  would  do  anything  it  could  to  protect  itself;  but  we  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  this  commission,  and  I  think  we  have  carried  out  every 
recommendation  they  have  made. 

Q.  The  commission  itself  in  its  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  can  not  en- 
force its  decisions,  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  empowered  by  some  method  different 
from  what  now  exists  to  see  that  its  decisions  are  observed.  That  was  a  question  I 
thought  you  might  have  some  views  upon. — ^A.  What  would  you  suggest? 

Q.  I  have  mv  own  opinion,  of  course,  and  I  tried  to  advocate  it  some  years  ago  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  was  to  make  their  decision  go  into  effect  and 
let  the  railroads  who  did  not  think  they  were  just  give  them  an  appeal  before  some- 
body, either  a  court  or  other  tribunal. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  we  would  object  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  any  thought  to  the  subject  of  Government  ownership  of 
railroads;  the  feasibility  of  it  aside  from  the  desirability  of  it? — A.  I  suppose  the  rail- 
roads would  have  to  be  managed  by  experts — men  who  have  been  brought  up  with 
the  railroad  business  and  understood  it — and  I  do  not  see  that  they  would  act  any 
different  from  what  they  do  now.  It  would  become  a  larve  political  factor.  I  do  not 
think  we  would  want  it.  We  have  practically  a  million  of  men  in  our  emplov  to-day. 
nearly  all  voters.  It  has  never  been  a  great  success  where  they  tried  it.  They  tried 
it  in  Canada  and  gave  it  up.  They  had  a  road  and  it  went  to  seed.  Nor  do  I 
understand  where  you  are  going  to  get  the  money  to  pav  for  them.  It  is  a  thing  I 
have  never  given  any  consideration,  because  I  dia  not  think  it  was  a  very  live  ques- 
tion.   We  have  live  questions  to  consider  most  of  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  said  your  road  owned  a  line  of  steamers  from  Buffalo 
to  the  upper  lake  ports?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  miminff  rates  of  part  rail  and  part  water,  do  your  rates  usually  conform  or 
are  they  agreeable  to  other  trunk  lines  that  own  steamers  on  the  lakes,  too? — ^A.  The 
lake  line  is  managed  entirely  separate  and  the  manager  of  that  line  endeavors  to  get 
his  competitors  to  agree  with  him  as  to  what  the  rate  snail  be;  but  the  tramp  steamers 
have  a  large  influence.  For  instance,  last  year  and  the  year  before  the  rates  on  the 
tramp  steamers  became  so  low  that  we  practically  tied  up  our  boats  for  a  time.  This 
year  the  fact  is  just  the  opposite;  the  tramp  steamers  have  gone  after  ore  and  are 
making  the  rates  so  high  we  are  practically  getting  the  same  rates  over  the  lake  as 
rail  lines. 

Q.  What  class  of  freight  do  they  carry? — A.  Copper,  flour;  all  those  coarse  freights 
that  come  here. 

Q.  Carry  any  package  freight? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Between  Cnicago  and  Milwaukee? — A.  We  run  to  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and 
Duluth. 

Q.  Your  own  line  of  steamers  would  then  come  in  competition  with  the  open  rates 
declared  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Duluth,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  elsewhere,  would 
it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  an  exclusive  rate  of  your  own  but  you  would  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  open  rate  at  these  harbors? — A.  Yes;  we  have  to  meet,  practically,  a 
tramp  rate.    A  vessel  will  come  in  there  and  make  a  rate  to  Buffalo,  and  it  makes  our  . 
through  rate  the  same  as  the  tramp  rate.    That  is  the  practical  effect  of  meeting  that 
competition. 

Q.  And  you  think  among  the  lines  on  the  lakes  there  is  somewhat  of  an  agreement 
of  a  common  rate  for  all? — ^A.  Yes;  they  endeavor  to  adjust  these  rates.  Of  course, 
we  could  not  make  Chicago  rates  apply  from  Minneapolis  or  Duluth  because  it  would 
ruin  these  intermediate  rates,  and  so  tney  make  an  agreement  among  themselves,  on 
lake  lines,  to  maintain  a  higher  rate  from  Duluth  than  Chicago,  though  the  distance 
is  practically  the  same. 
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WA8H1NGTUN,  D.  C,  Odober  9,  1S99. 

TBBTmOHT  07  lOL  FKAHK  BABBT, 

Secretary  of  the  MiUen^  National  Asiocialion  of  the  United  SUUes. 

The  commission  met  at  2.  SO  p.  m.,  Chainnan  Kyle  presiding.  Mr.  Frank  Barry 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  give  the  oommiadon  your  name,  oocapation 
and  place  of  business? — ^A.  Frank  Barry,  secretary  of  the  Millers'  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States;  residenoe,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  this  o^Mcity?— A.  Eleven  years. 

Q.  Were  vou  connected  with  the  milling  business  previous  to  that? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar)  .  When  was  this  millers'  association  orf;aaiied  and  what 
are  the  objects  of  the  association? — ^A.  TheJIill^',  National- A  ssoeiation  was  toined 
June  17,  ISTJ.  The  object  of  it  at  that  time  was  to  provide  protection  from  patent  litiaa^ 
%6n~^rhichwa8  very  general,  owine  to  a  chanj^e  in  the  system  of  milling  from  uie 
old  form  of  grinding  by  stones  to  the  Hungarian  roller  process.  The  bet  that  the 
Patent  Office  of  this  country  was  not  up  in  the  state  of  the  art  had  caused  a  laige  num- 
ber of  Intents  to  be  issued  which  resulted  in  an  immense  amount  of  litigation.  I  do 
not  suppose  anv  industry  was  ever  so  oppressed  with  litigation  over  patents  as  the 
mills  of  those  days.  There  were  several  sectional  and  State  aasociations,  and  finally 
ihey  all  came  into  one  national  association,  which  handled  test  suits  on  all  these  oon- 
dieting  patents  bringnng  general  results  for  the  miller  as  a  matter  of  economy  in 
handling  these  troubles.  The  association  continued  in  that  field  strictly  until  1890, 
and  at  that  time,  having  produced  a  condition  of  peace  and  quiet  in  patent  matters, 
it  was  decided  to  continue  the  oiganization  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  trade.  The 
association  has  since  that  time  interested  itself  not  only  in  patent  matters  which  have 
arisen,  but  hasacted  for  the  trade  in  other  directions,  such  as  the  enactment  of  the 
pure-fiput  Sficlion^  of  Xhe  war-revenue  act  We  endeavored  to  get  this  law  through 
as  special  legislation,  and  failing  in  that,  we  tacked  it  onto  the  war-revenue  act  We 
are  now  working  on  a  pure-food  law  in  general,  and  legislation  of  that  nature.  As 
tariff  bills  come  before  Congress,  there  are  matters  which  interest  millers  vitally, 
which  we  promote  their  interests  In.  The  national  oiganization  has  never  and  never 
can  have  anything  to  do  with  prices,  either  of  raw  material  or  of  the  products,  for 
the  reason  that  interests  are  so  diversified  throughout  the  country  that  it  is  and  would 
be  impossible,  if  desired,  to  have  anything  to  do  with  questions  of  prices.  We  never 
have  had  anything  of  that  kind.  That  is  the  nature,  as  nearly  as  I  can  state  it,  of 
the  work  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Will  you  state  what  adulterations  have  beoi  made  in  your 
line  01  goods,  and  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  trade? — ^A.  The  adulteration  of 
fiour  was  produced  by  the  same  general  causes  as  the  adulteration  of  all  other  food 
products,  unscrupulous  people  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  cost:  and  as  we  showed  the 
last  Congress,  the  adulteration  of  flour  with  a  by-product  of  glucose  or  starch  had 
been  going  on  until  it  had  reached  a  percentage  as  high  as  40  and  50  per  cent  Thai 
adulterators  had  ^ne  still  further  and  used  even  white  earth.  The  condition 
was  such  that  the  mt^rity  of  our  flour  had  been  seriou^  injured  abroad  and  was 
being  injured,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  here,  (we  showed  that  this  must 
result  in  time  disastrously  to  the  milline  interests  of  the  country.  I  will  say  the 
mixed-flour  law,  as  it  is  called,  has  entirely  put  a  stop  to  that } 

Q.  We  would  like  to-day  to  bring  out,  so  far  as  possible,  the  transportation  ques- 
tions connected  with  your  association,  the  Questions  of  freight  discnminations,  and 
ask  you  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  that  wnich  you  have  in  mind? — ^A.  I  will  say, 
in  answer  to  that,  it  is  a  Question  which  is  of  vitiu  interest  to  us  at  present,  and  with 
your  permiseion  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  in  regard  to 
the  milling  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  to-day  the  laijgest  and  most  important 
manufacturing  Industry  of  our  country.  There  are  something  over  16,000  fiour  mills 
in  operation,  and  not  above  400  of  them,  I  believe^  have  a  daily  capacity  of  500 
barrels,  showing  that  the  larger  number  of  the  mills  are  broadly  scatteSred  and 
of  small  capacity.  My  reason  for  referring  to  that  will  appear.  The  amount  of 
capital  invested  exceeds  $250,000,000,  and  the  annual  product  is  about  $000,000,000; 
the  wages  paid  are  above  $28,000,000  a  year.  There  have  been  esthnated  to  be 
about  40,000  employees,  and  a  large  number  oi  them  are  skilled  workmen.  The  raw 
material  which  we  use  is  the  farmer's  product,  wheat;  and  the  product  of  our  mills 
is  of  probably  more  direct  interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
than  any  other  manufactured  article  of  this  country. 
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When  we  oonflider  the  transportation  featore.  as  looked  upon  by  millerBi  there  are 
several  points  I  would  like  to  speak  of.    We  have  attained  in  flour  milling  in  this 


'  a  condition  of  QKerprodactionjyhich,  I  think,  very  few  x)eople  realize.  It  is 
ed  at  the  present  time  that  the  fiour  mills  of  this  country,  by  grinding  to  their 
fall  capacity,  can  within  90  days  make  into  flour  every  bushel  of  wheat  raised  in  the 
United  States  in  a  year.]  This  condition  of  overproduction  has  not  been  occasioned 
by  capital  seeking  mvestment  in  a  very  profltable  line  of  manufacture,  but  has  been 
occasioned  principally  by  the  fact  that  competition  has  driven  millers  to  attain  as 
lai^  a  capacity,  as  larse  a  production,  as  possible,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  per 
barrel;  and  they  have  forced  their  capacity  far  beyond  what  they  should  have.  The 
condition  of  overproduction  has  been  warranted  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  strong  and  growing  demtind  for  our  product  abroad.  Almost  all  of  the 
European  countnee  furnish  a  steady  demand — neouire  flour  made  from  our  wheat. 
They  do  not  require  our  wheat,  it  is  the  flouf  made  front  it.  If  they  could  get  the 
wheat  and  have  their  millere  grind  it  into  flour,  they  would  prefer  to  do  so;  but  if 
they  can  not  do  that,  experience  and  statistics  will  show  you  they  will  buy  the  flour 
and  must  have  it  to  mix  with  their  flour.  The  published  rates  of  railroads,  their 
tari^  for  the  pest  26  years,  until  within  a  period  of  less  than  2  years,  have  shown  a 
parity  of  rates  on  wheat  and  on  flour  not  only  for  domestic  use,  but  for  export. 
These  rate  sheets  will  show  universally  that  they  have  been  at  the  same  rate.  Dur- 
ing the  past  1}  years  or  2  years  there  has  been  a  gradually  growing  discrimination 
in  the  rate  charged  for  export  wheat  as  against  flour.  I  can  show  you  by  some  flgures 
the  result  that  this  is  having  on  flour  manufacturing. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  GoNOBR.)  Have  these  discriminations  been  in  the  way  of  an  increased 
rate  on  nour  or  a  decreased* rate  on  wheat? — A.  A  decreased  rate  on  wheat 

Q.  The  flour  rate  remaining  the  same  as  before? — ^A.  The  flour  rate  has  remained 
practically  the  same. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JoHNBOK.)  What  has  brought  down  the  wheat  rate?— A.  That  is 
something  difficult  to  state  poeitiveVrhut  my  Belief  la,  the  principal  factor  has  been 
that  the  railway  lines  of  this  country  have  found  it  expedient  in  the  conduct  of  their 
business  to  establish  elevators,  which,  although  they  may  be  conducted  in  the  name 
of  elevator  companies,  are  owned  and  conducted  by  the  railroads  or  their  directors. 
They  have  gathered  the  wheat  into  these  elevators  and  they  have  had  to  move  it. 
Since  the  interstate-commerce  act  has  been  in  force  they  have  had  to  publish  the 
rates  on  which  they  move  all  merchandise,  and  that  merchandise  has  been  moved  on 
these  published  rates.  These  published  rates  have  been  cut  down  to  meet  the  desires 
of  the  railroad  people  for  wheat,  without  a  like  reduction  for  flour.  I  believe  that 
is  the  principal  factor  in  this  reduction  of  the  wheat  rate.  We  have  had  a  case  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  this  summer  and  have  had  repeated  hearings, 
in  New  York^  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  in  Washington,  where  we  went  into  this  subjcet 
very  exhaustively,  and  where  we  showed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  according  to  their  decision,  that  the  railways  of  the  country 
could  carry  export  wheat  to  tne  seaboard  practically  as  cheaply  as  flour.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  held  that  public  policy  would  dictate  that  wheat 
and  flour  for  exi)ort  should  be  carried  at  the  same  rate.  We  satisfled  them  of  that. 
As  to  these  points  in  detail,  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  touch  upon  them  in  a 
written  aivument;  I  can  refer  better  to  the  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  ^ou  if  in  this  millers'  association 
the  members  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  United  States,  or  does  it  apply  more 
especially  to  the  Northwest? — ^A.  No;  we  have  a  membership  extending  through  24 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  capacitj^  of  our  membership  is  about  120,000  barrels  a 
day.    All  of  the  laiger,  more  progressive  mills  are  members. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Do  you  have  organizations  in  the  several  Stated — ^A. 
Nearlv  every  milling  State  has  an  association,  and  they  are  practically,  although  not 
formally,  aJlied  with  the  work  of  the  national  association. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.^  Can  you  tell  what  percentage  of  the  milling  is  done 
by  Minneapolis,  or  mills  in  that  vicmitv? — A.  Of  the  entire  milling  of  the  country, 
I  could  not  state.    I  could  get  you  the  figures. 

Q.  Have  the  Minneapolis  mills  been  crushing  out  the  smaller  mills  to  any  extent 
recently? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  so,  any  more  than  that  any  large  center  of  manufacture 
in  any  line  has  advantages,  especially  in  transportation  rates,  etc.  Naturally,  smaller 
mills,  when  they  go  up  against  a  lai^  mill,  which  can  manufacture  so  that  the  cost 
pjer  barrel  is  less  than  the  smaller  null — can  sell  cheaper— they  feel  it  is  an  oppres- 
sion; but  I  have  not  noticed  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Minneapolis  mills  to 
oppress.  They  may  lose  export  trade  which  they  have  acquired  and  have  had  here- 
tofore; if  they  lose  that  traae  they  must  find  a  market  for  their  product  so  as  to 
maintain  their  standard  of  daily  capacity.    They  then  will  ship  two  or  three  carloads 
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down  into  Tennessee  or  Arkanaas;  they  will  send  it  to  some  point  where  it  is  thickly 
settled.  The  HtUe  miller  who  has  had  that  trade  can  not  supply  it  at  the  same  priee 
per  barrel  as  such  mills  as  the  Pillsbury's  and  others.  He  thus  indirectly  feels  the 
K)8B  of  export  trade  materially;  though  he  does  not  export  himself,  he  will  feel  the 
result  of  tne  loss  of  export  trade  on  the  part  of  the  laige  mill  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  Unless  the  surplus  is  taken  by  export  tnide  it  must 
crowd  down  the  home  market? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fajrquhar.)  You  have  in  your  trade  the  so-called  millers'  trust  Wha* 
are  the  views  of  that  oi^ganization?  What  is  its  relation  to  the  trade  generally?— A.  i 
assume  yon  refer  to  the  United  States  Flour  Mill  Company^  reoenUy  organized  by 
Mclntyre.  I  think  that  has  had  no  effect  as  yet  on  the  milling  trade.  It  was  an 
oiganization  formed  to  buy  up  these  different  milling  plants,  and  is  operating  them. 
I  have  been  inquiring  and  watching  very  carefully  to  see  if  there  were  any  indications 
of  cutting  prices  by  that  company.  The  assurances  I  have  received  are  that  they 
have  maintained  prices,  and  snow  no  inclination  to  reduce  them. 

Q.  How  many  mills  are  in  that  organization? — A.  I  think  24  at  present. 

Q.  What  capacity  do  these  24  bear  to  the  whole  milling  capacity  of  the  country? — 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Ten  per  cent? — ^A.  Oh,  no.  Thev  can  not  make  over  50,000  barrels  a  day,  and 
in  our  association  we  make  about  120,000. 

Q  Does  this  organization  seek  to  control  merely  the  domestic  trade,  or  does  it  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  foreign  trade? — A.  They  are  very  large  exporters.  I  should  say 
at  a  guess  nearly  00  per  cent  of  their  product  is  exported  now.  I  think  they  have 
been  looking  very  laively  to  the  export  market. 

Q.  Could  you  ^ve  tne  commission  an  idea  as  to  what  brought  about  the  formation 
of  this  oiiganization  among  the  millers;  what  particular  thought  is  there  in  their 
association?  What  do  they  desire  to  conserve  in  the  formation  of  an  omnization  of 
that  kind? — A.  I  think  the  sole  reason  for  combining  the  mills  was  the  ioea  of  obtain- 
ing a  very  laree  capacity  located  in  scattered,  advantageous  localities,  where  they 
would  not  be  dependent  on  local  conditions,  so  that  if  tne  mills  could  run  advanta- 
geously in  the  Northwest,  when  they  could  not  in  the  East,  they  would  run  strong 
there,  and  vice  versa;  so  as  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  a  diversified  wheat  maiicet,  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  management  and  cost  of  selling  their  products.  That  was  stated 
tome. 

Q.  rBy  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  capital  stock  of  the  oiganization? — A.  I  believe 
115,000,000  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  what  basis  they  went  into  it?  In  estimating  the  value  of 
each  propertr,  was  it  estimated  on  the  capacity  of  the  mill,  number  of  barrels? — ^A. 
No  The  mills  were  bought  on  a  basis  of  the  appraisement  of  the  value  of  machinery 
and  plant  by  a  special  committee,  and  also  a  price  agreed  upon  for  the  good  will  of 
the  concern,  ana  that  was  the  expensive  part  of  it. 

Q.  Was  the.  capitalization  much  larger  than  the  real  value  of  these  plants? — A.  So 
far  as  I  know,  they  paid  a  fair  price  for  every  property  they  bought 

Q.  Did  they  pay  an  exorbitant  price? — A.  I  could  not  say;  it  depends  on  a  man's 
valuation  of  the  property.  They  paid  more  for  some  plants  than  I  would  consider 
them  worth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  that  oiganization  in  its  growth  absorbing  other  mills? — 
A.  I  thmk  not.  Since  they  oiigamzed  they  have  bought  only  one  company,  the 
Northwestern  Consolidated  Company  of  Minneapolis,  comprising  five  mills  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnbdy.)  Have  any  mills  in  the  combination  l^n  shut  down? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  I  could  not  say.  In  the  Northwest  several  of  these  mills  were 
not  in  operation,  and  I  heard  recently  they  were  going  to  start  them  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Did  they,  as  a  rule,  take  stock  or  money  in  payment? — ^A.  I 
think  that  was  purely  optional  with  the  men  that  went  in;  I  think  they  were  per- 
mitted to  do  as  they  pleased.  One  friend  of  mine  that  went  into  the  combination,  I 
know  took  cash.     He  took  some  bonds,  but  did  not  take  stock. 

Q.  Did  they  have  both  common  and  preferred  stock? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  "know  the  amount  of  each? — A.  I  could  not  say,  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.)-  Will  this  institution  work  in  opposition  to  the  national 
association? — A.  They  are  most  of  them  members.  There  could  be  no  question  of 
antascmism  against  the  national  association,  because  the  national  association  is  work- 
ing K}T  the  good  of  the  trade,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fight  about  there.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  whether  a  miller  is  willing  to  spend  his  money  to  help  along  the  work 
we  are  doing. 

Q.  Are  all  the  mills  usually  identified  with  your  association  or  the  State  associa- 
tions?— A.  No.    Some  States  have  no  millers'  association. 


TRAKBPOBTATIOK. 

Q.  The  millen  are  not  aliTe?^A.  There  is  no  each  omniaiUAlOl  MUTem  in  this 
country  as  there  is  in  most  everj  other  ooontrY  where  milflng  is  a  prominent  indnstary. 
In  France  a  verv  large  proportion  of  their  mills  are  oiganized,  and  their  atBodation 
has  become  such  a  power  in  national  l^^lation  that  they  have  been  able  to  so  legis* 
late  that  they  receive  our  wheat,  which  thev  must  have,  from  this  country  free  of 
duty,  and  impose  a  prohibitive  duty  on  our  nour;  and  then  the  French  Government 
pays  a  bounty  on  every  barrel  of  flour  exported  by  its  millers. 

Q.  There  are  certain  advantages  to  be  gained  in  everv  State  by  belonging  to  this 
association?— A.  Yes,  in  the  way  of  assisting  in  the  work  we  are  doing  for  we  good 
of  the  trade. 

Q.  You  have  legislative  advantages  to  be  gained  also.  State  as  well  as  national? — 
A.  State  as  well  as  national,  ^es.    In  Germany  they  have  over  4,000  members  in 
their  national  millers'  association.    Other  countries  are  better  organised  for  protec- 
tive and  advantageous  work  for  millers  than  the  United  States. 
.  Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  You  have  milling-in-transit  rates  I  suppose.    Have  you 
/a^y  remarks  to  make  about  that? — A.  I  think  that  railroads  generally,  throughout 
'  the  country,  where  there  are  any  considerable  milling  centers,  or  in  States  where 
'  nulling  is  a  prominent  industry — ^I  think  they  xoake,  pretty  generally,  miUing-in- 
'  transit  rates.    Take  a  load  of  wheat  from  a  point  West  to  a  point  East,  as  thcuzgh 
wheat,  and  they  will  allow  it  to  be  milled  at  any  point  between  these  two  points  lor 
an  additional  rate  of  two  cents,  the  cost  of  simply  stopping,  unloading,  and  loading 
the  car. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have  on  the  smaller  mUlers,  is  it  advantageous  oro^er- 
wise? — A.  It  is  an  advantage  to  any  mill.  '^^"^ 

Q.  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  the  large  millers  especially?— A.  It  is  equally  advan- 
tageous to  the  small  miller  in  the  territory  where,  they  get  milling-in-transit;  and  the 
small  miller  can  get  it  as  well  as  the  large  one.  Otherwise  he  would  have  to  pay 
the  local  rate  on  wheat  and  the  local  rate  on  flour  out  That  is  an  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  the  same  rate  on  flour  as  on  wheat,  which  we  simply  asked  to  have 
maintained  in  our  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  and  which  is  not 
allowed  on  export  bustness.  We  are  satleiingifram  IlKidisi  liuuJiMiii"'  <>f  fuinigii  gov- 
ernments in  assisting  foreign  miUers;  but  we  can  overcome  that  hy  the  quality  of  our 
flour  if  we  are  not  discriminated  against  by  our  freight  carriers  m  this  country;  but 
not  when  they  will  carry  our  wheat  and  get  it  to  the  foreign  country  cheaper  than 
we  can  get  the  flour  into  the  market.  The  condition  is  shown  very  readily  oy  a  let- 
ter whidi  I  have  here  from  a  leading  London  flour  dealer. 

(Reading:)  London,  41  Seething  Lane, 

September ;?,  1899. 
Messrs.  The  C.  Manboold  Milling  Co., 

Milwaukee^  TTis. 
Dear  Sirs:  The  flour  trade  continues  to  drag  heavily  and  a  week's  fair  business  is 
followed  by  a  long  interval  of  abstention  from  buying.    There  is  no  confidence  in 
present  prices  among  consumers  and  they  are  simply  purchasing  from  hand  to  mouth 
as  circumstances  necessitate. 

The  freight  discrimination  a^inst  flour  is  no  doubt  working  very  prejudicially 
against  the  trade  and  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  English  miller.  It  amounts  to  the  same 
as  if  our  Government  placed  a  duty  of,  say,  6  cents  per  lOO'pounds  on  flour  and  i^lowed 
wheat  to  come  in  free.  This  is  what  every  miller  here  has  been  agitating  for  for 
years,  in  order  to  keep  American  flour  out  of  the  market.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  such  an  anomaly  will  be  permitted  by  your  Groveniment  to  last  for  any  length 
of  time.  Other  countries  are  paying  their  manufacturers  bounties  in  order  to  encour- 
age trade. 

Yours,  truly.  For  John  J.  Carter, 

Henry  Eastwood. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  long  ago  was  that  letter  written?— A.  The  2d  day  of 
September,  1899. 

Q.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  an  order  that  the  difference  should 
not  exceed  a  certain  amount? — ^A.  They  have.  Their  order  reads  so  that  anybody 
may  know  what  it  means  exiictlv.  It  reads  that  public  policy  demands  that  a  rate 
on  export  wheat  and  flour  should  be  the  same,  but  that  no  greater  differential  than 
2  cents  should  be  allowed  under  any  circumstances.  With  our  business  we  main- 
tain that  there  should  be  a  parity.    I  do  not  know  why  any  difference  is  allowed. 

Q.  Well,  the  difference  in  years  past  has  been  greater  than  2  cents? — A.  It  stands 
to-day  on  Mississippi  points  and  inland  points — say  in  Wisconsin,  where  there  is  a 
difference,  as  high  as  7}  cents  per  hundred. 
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<t  (Bjf  Mr. OL4Bcr>  flwuld Bfgt tfcae be m y >lf r  ^aewee  urn  •eenot  oil 

rtter  case  in  Vmdin^  vfatst.  and  t-iccaaae  it  can  be  fottCB  into  a  ^DaDcr  qMoe 
We  vent  info  thai  aa^oect  ouite  exfenBT«iT.  I  wiil  Aom  that  in  a  vrittcB  t 
meoL  WeriMved  eriiKrjQavfJT  that  laiiroads  do  liandle  floor  a§  cfaeaplr  m  i&ry 
can  handle  vbeat.  No^v.  it  ia'a  fMt  that  the  railraade  do  anpplr  iaiver  can  for 
wheat.  Their  lai|Ee  modem  can  vhich  ther  haild  for  the  vheat'  boHJnffff  are  of 
70,000  pcNmdp  capadtT.     HIma  too  order  a  car  U^  export  floor  ther  wiQ  aend  jtsai 


acar  of  20.000  poond^  caoMtr:  and  vben  ther  come  to  talk  choot  thii  the 

daim  that  v^i«at  ii>  Vj^eA  heavier  than  fl^ior.  and  ther  will  ihov  a  lot  d  can  load»^ 

with  wheat  at  70//^ »  pooixls^  and  a  nomt^r  of  can  kjaded  with  floor  at  3UL(MI 

poondfl.   Bot  wb}*?  We  showed  eonrliMvelT  that  we  did  load  floor  to  the  fimit  when 

we  fot  the  cars.  '  That  is  the  reaarrti  why  on  export  boaines  they  can  ahow  that  we 

have  shipped  a  lower  arer^^e  carioad  weight  o<  floor  than  ii  ctwtflmary  to  ship  of 

wheat 

Q,  DoeithatfltalementarolTtoTeBBelBaewellarcari^— A.  No;  there  ie  no  trooble 
abrmt  tonnage  of  xemtA^  1  thmk,  in  acTwar. 

Q,  Do  they  not  prefer  to  carry  wheat  ?—iL  I  think  they  do.  bot  then  the  discrim- 
ination, so  ur  as  we  are  ooncemed,  d<jes  not  oemr  after  it  leasee  the  seaport.  This 
discrimination  which  we  are  soffering  from  is  on  the  nait  of  railroads  betwioen  points 
hom  which  they  are  moving  the  floor  to  the  seaboarn. 

Q,  Most  of  these  rslee  are  joint  rates  between  the  carriere? — ^A.  Xo;  they  make  a. 
rate  to  the  seaboard,  and  then  from  the  seaboard  the  rates  are  made  from  day  to 
day  by  conditions  gv>veming. 

Q.  Practicallv  it  ii<  a  throogh  rate,  is  it  not?->A.  No;  the  rates  on  whi<^  we  ship 
export  are  osoally  not  based  upon  the  throogh  rate  to  destination.  The  basis  on  whicn 
we  fignie  is  the  oomeKtic  rate  entirely,  and  then,  added  to  that,  the  ocean  rate. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Cokger.)  Bat  is  it  not  true  that  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  railroads  hay- 
ing these  iMtpe  elevators  and  in  the  elevators  storing  the  wheat,  and  carrying  on  their 
roads  at  their  own  convenience,  thev  can  handle  wheat  more  eoonomicaUy  than  the 
flour,  becaose  the  millers  want  the  floor  transported  at  their  convenienoe  rather  than 
at  the  convenienoe  of  the  carrier? — A.  I  claim  and  I  believe  we  diowed,  that  this 
very  point  is  one  where  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  floor.  The  floor  goes 
steadily  for  export  the  year  throogh.  Wheat  as  a  role  moves  most  abondantly 
just  after  harvest,  and  it  is  a  fact  tluit  all  railroads  cairyini^  large  amoonts  of  wheat 
do  have  to  devote  nearly  all  of  their  cars  to  the  wheat  service,  and  there  freqoently 
results  a  {;orging  of  traffic,  shutting  out  the  use  of  these  care  to  any  farther  porpose, 
and  requiring  a  large  number  of  care  to  return  wef^ward  empty;  that  costs  money. 
Now,  so  far  as  concerns  the  storins  of  wheat,  the  railroad,  or  whoever  owns  the  elevTH- 
tore,  must  buy  that  grain  and  make  an  investment  in  the  elevator  property,  and  the 
interest  on  such  investment  ought  to  be  counted  in  this  calcolation,  it  seems  to  me, 
but  it  is  not. 

Q.  If  the  differential  had  been  4^,  as  you  stated,  and  the  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  obeyed,  so  in  the  future  it  will  be  but  2  cents,  that  order 
will  give  you  a  great  deal  oi  leeway,  will  it  not? — A.  Yes.  Now,  you  are  com- 
ing to  the  point  1  want  to  speak  about  particularly.  Whenever  we  encounter  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  diflcrimination  against  us,  we  go  to  the  traffic  manager  of  the 
railroa^l  that  we  are  dealing  with  and  state  our  case  to  him.  He  says,  ''Yes,  there  is 
a  seeming  injustice  in  that  Now  I  would  be  ^lad  to  do  something  for  you,  bot  this 
is  a  rate  which  is  agreed  to  bv  our  traffic  association  and  I  am  powerless,  personallv, 
to  assist  you,  but  I  would  refer  you  to  Mr.  So-and-so,  who  is  cnairman  oi  the  traf&c 
association.  Take  that  matter  up  with  him."  We  go  to  Mr.  So-and-so  and  take 
the  matter  up  with  him  and  he  says,  "Yes,  that  is  a  discrimination;  that  is  wrong 
and  bad,  but  I  am  powerless  to  do  anything  in  this  matter.  That  is  an  agreed  rate, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  of  these  railroads,  and  without  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment to  change  it  nothing  can  be  done."  We  find  that  there  is  no  recourse  there. 
We  have  gone  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  our  grievance  at  a 
considerable  expense  and  effort  We  have  submitted  our  case  to  it  and  have  got  a 
favorable  decision  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  We  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  whether  the  railroads  will  or  will  not  comply  with  that 
(Ujcision.    We  have  been  afraid  that  they  will  not 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  as  yet  put  the  new  rate  in  force  as  a  result  of  the  order?  In 
other  words,  have  any  of  them  reduced  the  differential?— A.  Not  to  mv  knowledjge, 

Q.  We  have  had  teHtimony  to  the  effect  that  the  New  York  Central  was  obeying 
all  of  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — that  is,  was  following  out 
all  n»(!ommendationH  or  orders.  Do  you  know  if  that  road  has  reduced  the  rate? — ^A. 
I  think  not.  I  have  received  no  notification  of  it  If  it  had  I  probably  would  have 
known  it 
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Q.  If  the  New  York  Central  shall  obey  that  order,  is  it  likely,  In  your  opinion, 
that  other  competing  railroads  will  have  to  follow,  and  reduce  differentials? — A.  If 
the  New  York  Central,  independent  of  the  traffic  association,  will  do  this,  every  road 
of  that  traffic  association  will  do  the  same  thins.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  any  knowleofge,  what  the  reason  is  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  for  chai^ng  more  for  flour  than  for  wheat? — A.  The^  have  not  done 
jH)  at  any  period  until  comparatively  recently — a  year  or  two — and  m  that  time  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  railroads  have  caused  them  to  charge  leas  for  wheat 
than  for  flour. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylx.)  I  think  it  has  been  stated  before  the  commission  here  that 
they  could  get  a  consignment  of  wheat  more  easily  than  flour,  in  large  quantities  at 
certain  times;  that  they  have  flour  for  export  purposes  all  the  time,  and  therefore 
could  afford  to  make  better  prices  on  wheat  Is  that  not  true? — A.  Unquestionably. 
Immediately  after  harvest,  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  1  suppose  the  consign- 
ments are  very  acceptable  to  railroads,  and  later,  when  merchandise  has  not  com- 
menced to  move — after  harvest,  of  course,  the  wheat  is  there,  and  they  can  on  that 
account  obtain  larger  consignments  of  wheat  than  they  can  of  flour,  but  I  believe  that 
to  be  really  a  disadvantage  to  the  railroad. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Did  you  state  that  your  product  of  flour  is  about  even  the 
12  months  of  the  year,  which  gives  a  very  uniform  tonnage  for  the  road? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you,  as  secretary  of  this  National  Association,  give  a  miller's  reason,  or  a 
farmer's  reason,  or  any  producer's  reason,  why  this  differential  should  not  be  as  it 
is? — A.  We  are  firmly  convinced  it  should  not  exist. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tnereis  a_£atering  to  drive  the  grain  to  Europe  instead  of  the 
flour,  so  thatthe  by'-products  maj  Ko  T^a/T  fhAr<>  inati^ft^  nf  here?— A.  We  believe  so, 
and  we  believe  it  iti'to  the  interests  of  railway  owners  and  companies  to  move  the 
wheat  rather  than  to  move  the  flour.  That  is  what  we  have  maintained  and  endeav- 
ored to  show.  M)r  belief  is  that  the  discrimination  against  flour  in  favor  of  wheat 
has  not  been  occasioned  by  ocean  .carriers  to  any  extent  They  would  not  have  been 
fi^ected  in  any  way,  so  faV:^  1  believe  they  could  affect  us  if  they  had  a  mind  to 
exercise  their  power  in  rates  for  the  benefit  of  their  foreign  miller;  they  could,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  evidence  of  their  having  done  so.  The  discrimination  under 
which  we  suffer  in  from  the  rate  of  the  American  railways  between  the  West  and  the 
seaboard. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  generally  the  fact  that  the  parties  to  a  bill  of  lading,  or  the 
consignor  and  consicinee,  are  the  same  partieel? — A.  On  floui^ 

Q.  On  the  grain  shipped.— A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  business  form. 

Q.  Well,  independent  of  the  form;  I  mean  in  the  matter  of  ownership? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  it,  you  want  to  know  whether  the 
American  shipper  is  his  own  consignee  abroad  and  that  wheat  is  sold  to  his  interest 
there? 

Q.  Yes;  and  whether  the  consignor  here  is  not  the  foreigner  on  the  other  side? — 
A.  No;  I  am  positive  of  that.  The  exporters  of  wheat  in  th\a  country  are  compara- 
tively few.  There  are  a  mere  handful  of  them  in  number.  /The  bulk  of  the  wheat 
shipped,  or  practically  all  of  the  wheat  exported  from  Chicago,  is  exported  by  6  flrms, 
and  these  5  firms  have,  of  course,  great  influence  with  the  railroad  companies  on 
account  of  the  bulk  of  the  stuff  they  ship,  and  they  obtain  advuitafieous  rates  so  as 
to  be  able  to  sell  to  the  foreign  demand  as  cheaply  as  possible.  fWhen  it  goes  over 
there  they  get  practically  a  commission  on  what  passes  through  teeir  hands/ 

Q.  You  think  that  the  ownership  really  changes  at  tide  water?— A.  I  befieve  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Will  you  please  name  these  5  flrms?- A.  1  can  not  do 
it  at  present. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Those  5  flrms  get  a  special  rate  from  the  railroad 
by  being  able  to  consign  their  freight  in  train  loads  to  the  line  of  their  choice,  do 
they  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  an  advantage  that  the  millers  do  not  have? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  very  obvious  reason,  it  would  seem  to  me.  for  the  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  railrtxad.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  millers  would  like  to  have  that  made  ill^l,  would  they  not?  In  other 
words,  they  would  like  to  have  the  ratio  between  wheat  and  flour  ri^ht,  would  they 
not?— A.  Yes.    We  believe  a  parity  should  be  maintained,  as  it  was  in  former  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  milling  business  as  well  as 
others,  the  great  centers  of  manufacturing  or  milling  have  advantages  over  all  small 
places,  and  the  great  men,  firms,  and  corporations,  who  control  irreat  bodies  of  prod- 
ucts have  an  advantageover  small  owners  all  over  the  United  State&r — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  It  is  a  rule  of  trade  and  has  been  a  custom,  and  was  the  same  before  the  great 
railroad  corporations  with  their  through  systems  came  in,  that  large  institutions  do 
get  better  rates  than  small  ones? — A.  They  do;  yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  PftiLun.)  ^  there  any  diseriiiuiMikm  in  fiftvor  of  any  one  of  then 
5  finns,  or  has  there  been,  in  freight  late^ — ^A.  That,  of  coorae,  1  am  not  preptred 
to  aaj  opon  oath;  I  can  not  prove  it.  We  aie  aatiflfitid,  however,  that  advanta^et 
have  been  obtained  and  are  oMaioed.  One  of  the  Iai]ge8t  dealers  in  Chici^  export 
wheat  ifl  Goonaelman,  and  1  believe  he  obtains  advantages  over  some  othen. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ktlb.)  Export  wheat  by  the  car?— A.  Yes. 

Q,  ^By  Mr.  Pbilupb.)  Has  there  been  any  complaint  as  between  these  firms  in 
reard  to  one  claiming  discriminations  afcainst  the  other? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cokgbb.)  Is  it  yoar  opinion  that  any  exporter  of  floor  has  the  sune 
tonnage  to  ofler  the  truwportation  companies  that  Mr.  Goonaelman  has  in  wheat? 
Do  yoa  sappose  any  exporter  of  floor  has  that  tonna^  to  offer?— A.  I  do  not  think  so; 
no.  Now,  one  point  I  woold  like  lo  call  attention  to,  is  in  regard  to  the  effect  that  dis- 
crimination is  having  on  oar  export  bomneas,  which  is  shown  very  j^nly,  as  before 
stated,  and  which  has  been  comparatively  recent.  A  lair  oompanaon  woold  be  to 
take  the  shipment  of  a  nomber  of^barrels  of  floor  exported,  aay,  trom  Minneapolis  or 
Dolutb,  which  are  two  of  the  largest  exporting  centers  of  the  coontry.  Tkke  the 
month  of  September,  1808.  In  the  first  week  of  September,  1898,  from'  Minneanoiis 
there  were  exported  112,358  barrels.  For  the  firet  week  of  September,  1809,  there 
were  exported  87,800  barrels;  showing  what  effect  this  discrimination  is  having  ap<Hi 
OS— a  steady  and  marked  change.  The  second  week  in  September,  1898,  there  were 
128,595  barrels,  and  the  second  week  in  September.  1809,  there  were  93,700  barrels. 
The  third  week  in  September,  1898,  it  was  127,S41  barrels;  the  third  week  of  Sep- 
tember, 1899,  it  was  84,800  barrels.  Yoo  see  it  is  going  down.  In  the  foorth  week  of 
September,  1898,  ending  October  1, 1898,  It  was  116,640  barrels,  and  in  1809,  the  same 
week,  it  was  96,850  barrels.  There  was  a  total  in  1898,  in  the  month  of  September, 
of  export  shipments  from  Minneapolis  of  485,534  barrels,  against  382,810  barrels  for 
the  month  of  September,  1899,  a  net  decrease  of  122,824  barrels. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  was  the  decrease  of  wheat?— A.  The  wheat  has 
shown  a  greater  proportion  of  increase. 

Q.  Is  it  not  due  to  better  crop^ — A.  No. 

Q.  A  better  demand? — A.  No.  It  is,  I  believe,  becanse  yoo  can  do  better  with  yoor 
wheat  than  with  floor,  on  acooont  of  the  transportation  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congbb.)  Do  yoo  know  whether  the  Minneapolis  millers  manohurtare 
as  many  barrels  of  flour  this  year  as  last?— A.  Yes.  They  have  been  running  very 
heavily  this  year. 

Q.  On  account  of  the  local  markets?— A.  And  the  little  miller  is  the  fellow  that 
must  squeal.  Now,  I  will  not  carry  the  thins  out  by  giving  week  by  week  the  ship- 
ments from  Doluth.  The  total  shipments  from  Duluth  m  September,  1898,  were 
173,135  barrels  against,  in  1899, 79,295,  a  net  decrease  of  93,830  barrels. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  your  written  statement  could  yoo  include  a  table 
showing  the  exportation  of  wheat  and  flour  since  1898?— A.  Yes;  I  will  do  that.  I 
refer  you  to  the  Government  Boreau  of  Statistics  for  these  fibres.  Now,  this  will 
give  you  an  idea  how  this  great  industry  is  suffering.  After  thmkins  the  whole  mat- 
ter over,  we  have  conclude  to  endeavor  to  obtain  an  amendment,  if  possible,  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  which  will  give  to  the  find- 
ings of  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Oommission  a  mandatory  effect,  as  of  a  court  of 
record,  which  shall  stand  until  reversed  by  the  United  States  courts.  We  are  acting 
to  that  end.  The  interests  which  we  will  gather  together,  the  millers  and  farmers, 
arid  like  interests,  will  support  that  measure.  I  have  recently  taken  the  subject  up 
with  some  fifty  national  commercial  oiyanizations,  and  I  have  heard  from  probably 
two-thirds  of  them  so  far;  they  heartily  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  movement;  and 
there  will  be  an  effort  made  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  do  one  oi  two  thinm— 
to  make  that  interstate-conmierce  law  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be  and  to 
give  the  findings  of  that  commission  some  effect,  or  else  wipe  it  out  bo  that  it  may  not 
fool  us  any  longer.  We  want  it  amended  so  that  when  decisions  are  made  they  will 
have  some  effect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Have  you  derived,  from  the  millers'  association,  any 
benefit  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  iuvestigation,  so  far? — ^A.  No;  I 
believe  not. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  (^NOER.)  Have  you  had  any  cases  before  the  commission  previous  to 
this  one? — A.  Oh,  we  have  had  several  cases  which  have  not  been  entered  in  the 
name  of  our  association,  but  which  we  have  assisted  in,  and  they  have  been  to  some 
extent  beneficial  in  their  results.  The  first  case  we  have  acted  in,  as  an  actual  asso- 
ciation case,  has  been  this  one  of  discrimination. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  to  sav  that  not  in  any  one  of  these  cases  has  the  commission 
been  of  any  service  to  you?— A.  Never  in  any  ca8e  that  the  association  has  handled. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  come  in  regard  to  this  case,  whether  their  decision 
in  this  case  we  have  just  had  before  them  will  result  in  anything. 
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Q.  {By  FrofesBor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  ask  if  you  intend  to  wrg^  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  be  ^ven  authority  to  prosecute  railroads  to  compel 
them  to  obey  this  ordei^— -A.  Yes:  it  is  that  form  of  amendment  we  desire,  with  some 
few  changes,  to  the  Cullom  bill  of  the  last  Congress. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  rum  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  prosecute  for 
the  enforcement  ofthis  oraer  of  August  77 — A.  That  has  not  been  decided  yet  We 
will  cross  that  bridge  when  we  get  to  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  order  has  been  disregarded  as  far  as  you  know?— A.  I  understand 
it  will  be.  I  have  been  told  so  by  the  traffic  manager  of  one  road.  The  bill  which 
was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  by  Senator  Cullom  for  the  amendment  of  the 
interstate-commerce  act  is  about  what  we  want,  with  some  few  changes,  which  will 
not  be  material.    The  spirit  of  that  bill  is  in  accordance  with  our  ideas. 

Q.  Please  make  a  little  fuller  statement  with  regard  to  the  cooperation  which  the 
millers'  association  expects  to  eive  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — A.  The 
cooperation  we  expect  to  give  tnem,  you  mean,  in  our  effort  to  secure  the  enactment 
of  the  amendment/ 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  been  in  consultation  with  some  of  the  commissioners,  and  I 
think  that  their  ideas  for  an  amendment  of  the  act  are  going  to  meet  with  ours  verv 
closely,  and,  unless  something  should  come  up  which  his  not  yet  appeared,  we  shall 
indorse  the  bill  which  is  approved  by  the  commission. 

Q.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  lumbermen  are  going  to  cooperate,  too? — A.  The 
National  Lumber  Association  has  indicated  its  intention  to  do  so. 

Q.  For  this  coming  session,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  give  a  pretty  powerful  force,  would  it  not,  these  two  aasodationEt? — 
A.  There  are  so  far  23, 1  believe,  of  the  leading  national  commercial  associations  that 
we  have  been  in  correspondence  with,  that  have  indicated  their  desire  and  intention 
to  work  with  us  to  secure  this  amendment  by  Congress.  If  the  desire  of  the  manu- 
facturing public  may  have  any  effect  on  Congress,  1  think  we  will  succeed. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  observe,  the  manufacturing  and  producing  public  are  in  support 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  association? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  It  is  too  early  for  you  to  say  to  what  extent  the  railroads  are  Bfpteed  in  their 
opposition,  I  suppose? — ^A.  I  do  not  anticipate  very  strong  ^neral  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  to  the  amendment  of  this  act.  There  will  be  some  pretty  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  few. 

Q.  In  the  southwest  territory  would  that  be?— A.  Yes;  there  will  be  some  opposi- 
tion there,  and  my  impression  is  there  may  be  some  from  the  East 

In  re^rd  to  the  matter  of  pooling,  our  view  of  it  is  that,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, with  the  act  as  it  is  now,  we  certainly  do  not  approve  of  so  amending  the  law 
that  railroads  may  be  permitted  to  pool.  When  thev  show  an  inclination  to  obey 
the  spirit  of  the  law  and  to  comply  with  it,  and  the  law  is  in  such  shape  that  they 
will  nave  to  do  so,  then  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to  pooling,  provided  the 
pooled  rates  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commission,  when  they  have 
mandatory  power;  but  with  the  law  as  it  is  now,  we  will  fight  against  that. 

Q.  ^By  M.r,  C.  J.  Habris.)  Well,  without  the  existence  of  a  pool  do  you  not  find 
that  discriminations  may  be  made  to  certain  parties  that  are  detrimental  to  the  general 
body  of  your  association? — A.  But  it  would  not  be  so  difficult  to  overcome  as  dis- 
crimination made  by  a  pool  existing  under  approval  of  the  commission.  We  figure 
that  a  pool  would  simply  strengthen  the  railways  under  the  present  law  in  whatever 
position  they  might  taxe,  and  until  they  have  some  distinctly  controlling  power  over 
them  in  such  matters,  we  do  not  believe  in  giving  them  any  greater  power  than  they 
have  now.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  we  go  to  the  general  traffic  manager  of  a  road  and 
he  refers  us  to  the  chairman  of  the  traffic  association,  and  we  go  to  him  and  he 
throws  us  back  a^in;  so  there  is  no  recourse.  We  have  no  satisfaction  from  them, 
and  yet  they  claim  that  they  should  be  strengthened  in  their  position  by  the  power 
to  Dool.    They  are  strong  enough  for  us  now. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  the  railroads  had  to  regulate  their  price  of  trans- 
portation by  the  price  of  wheat  in  Liverpool;  that  they  were  governed  almost 
entirely  by  that.  Now,  would  that  same  rule  apply  to  export  flour?— A.  I  can  not 
understand  that  the  price  of  fiour  in  Liverpool  can  regulate  the  cost  of  transportation 
in  this  country  on  either  flour  or  wheat  I  can  see  where  the  cost  of  transportation 
has  and  does  affect  the  price  of  flour  and  wheat  there,  but  I  can  not  reverse  the  order 
of  things. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  I  remember,  it  was  testified  that  the  price  of  grain 
was  not  fixed  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  this  country. — A.  The  assertion  was  made. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  proof  of  it 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion;  do  you  think  the  price  at  which  grain  is  sold,  for  instance, 
on  the  Chicago  market  for  export,  is  determined  by  the  Liverpool  quotations?— A.  I 
think  it  very  hugely  is. 
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Q.  Well,  do  yoa  think  that  the  Liverpool  aaotation  is,  to  any  mat  extent,  atfecied 
by  the  American  transportation  rate^— A.  Yea,  I  think  so.  Cn  coarse  where  there 
is  a  published  rate  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  basis  on  which  they  figure  to  make  the 
price.    I  am  satisfied  of  that 

Q.  Well,  suppose  the  agitation  which  you  are  interested  in,  in  connection  with 
wheat  and  fiour  rates,  should  result  in  the  raising  of  wheat  rates,  let  as  say,  10  per 
cent  or  8  percent,  would  that  lessen  the  sales  particularly? — A.  I  think  it  wooid  lessen 
the  sales  of  American  wheat,  and  laigely  increase  the  sale  of  that  wheat  mond  into 
flour.  1  think  that  it  is  not  the  wheat  they  want,  but  what  is  made  oat  of  the  wheat 
that  they  must  have;  and  I  believe  that  if  wheat  is  not  shipped  the  flour  will  be, 
from  this  countr}^,  when  conditions  are  such  that  it  can  be. 

Q.  You  think  if  they  could  not  get  wheat  they  would  have  to  boy  oarfloai? — A- 
Theywould  buy  our  flour;  that  has  hsen  shown.  The  wheat  which  tney  obtain  frDm 
ATgenttne-and  indta,  to  grind  that  alon€,~^oe8  not  satisfy  the  demand  there.  They 
want  flour  made  from  our  American  hard  wheat  There  is  a  demand  for  i(^  and  if 
they  can  not  get  it  in  the  form  of  wheat,  they  will  take  it  in  flour,  and  I  believe  the 
loss  in  tonnage  of  wheat  will  be  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  tonnage  of  floor. 

Q.  If  that  IS  true,  then  the  way  to  keep  np  the  price  of  American  wheat  is  to  keep 
up  the  rates  on  wheat,  transportation  rates,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
not  complaining  on  the  rate  on  flour.  In  fact — and  it  is  the  peculiar  condition  of 
affairs— when  we  set  before  the  railroads  we  do  not  ask  for  any  lower  rates  on  our 
product,  but  do  ask  for  a  higher  rate  on  the  raw  material.  It  is  a  reasonable  prop- 
osition. 

Q.  Itwould  be  much  better  for  the  American  grian  grower  if  the  rates  on  export 
grain  could  be  higher?— A.  An  advantage,  certainly. 

Q.~  It  forces  that  grain  into  flour,  and  American  flour  abroad  has  such  a  strong 
position  that  it  is  able  to  fix  the  price? — A.  Yes.  Now,  you  will  find,  and  I  think  I  could 
prove  to  you,  that  if  you  leave  it  to  the  grower  of  the  wheat  he  would  rather  find  a 
regular  market;  and  he  would  ^t  a  higher  average  price  for  wheat  if  he  found  that 
market  in  this  country  at  the  mill.  You  do  not  have  to  depend  on  the  prices  abroad 
for  the  exportation  of  it.  It  is  collected  to  go  into  the  elevators  of  the  buyers,  and 
these  elevator  companies  offer  a  man  so  much  money.  Now,  if  he  has  no  home  market, 
in  many  cases  if  a  milling  business  is  cut  down,  and  they  can  not  buy  his  wheat,  he 
must  sell  that  wheat  to  the  buyer  for  an  elevator  company,  and  when  it  is  pushed  for- 
ward he  does  not  get  the  money  out  of  the  wheat  that  he  would  from  his  stoEuly  cus- 
tomer right  there,  from  some  miller  who  is  grinding  it  and  exporting  what  flour  he 
does  not  sell  in  this  country.  The  farmers  understend  it  throughout  the  West  and 
they  would  very  much  rather  sell  their  wheat  to  the  mills.  I  can  point  to  cases  where 
wheat. has  been  sold  for  less  money  to  the  mill  than  the  grower  would  have  sold  it  to 
an  exporting  buyer. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  the  grain  that  is  now  shipped  from  our  Pacific 
seaboard  for  the  European  markets  reach  there  at  approximately  the  same  time  that 
the  grain  reaches  those  markets  from  our  central  West,  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains?— A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  there  isany,  except  in  Montana;  not  beyond  Montana. 

Q.  Can  the  grain  from  California  reach  the  European  market  as  quickly  as  it  can 
from  Montana? — A.  No. 

Q.  I  saw  in  an  article  recentlv  that  with  our  present  means  of  transporting  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  European  markets  the  Western  cereals  reached  the  European  mar- 
kets at  approximately  the  same  time  that  the  cereals  of  the  Eastern  and  central  part 
of  the  United  States  were  reaching  the  same  markets,  and  the  result  was  that  a  con- 
siderably lower  range  of  prices  for  American  cereals  was  realised  than  would  be  if 
the  Western  cereals  would  reach  those  markets  considerably  earlier.  I  would  like  to 
ask  if  this  is  a  fact  or  not?— A.  Well,  I  am  not  familiar  with  conditions  except  in 
wheat  and  flour.  I  do  not  think— in  fact,  I  am  positive  that  no  wheat  or  fiour  from 
the  Pacific  coast  States  can  reach  Europe  as  quickly  as  flour  that  is  shipped  from  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  a  great  deal  of  the  grain  of  the  coast  now  ground 
into  flour  and  sold  in  the  Orient? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  there  not  just  as  much  variation  in  the  freights  from 
the  Danubian  principalities  to  Liverpool  markets  and  from  India  to  the  Liverpool  mai^ 
kets  as  from  New  York  to  Liverpool?— A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question;  I  do 
not  know  about  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  I  believe  you  stated  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
wheat  across  the  water  did  not  affect  the  price  of  wheat  and  fiour  and  did  not  affect 
the  price  of  transporting  to  the  seaboard  in  this  country?— A.  No;  I  meant  to  say  that 
the  export  rate  through  from  a  Western  point,  say  to  a  European  port,  is  almost  inva- 
riably figured  on  the  basis  of  the  export  rate  from  that  point  to  the  seaboard,  and 
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then  the  rates  from  the  seaboard  are  very  frequently  quoted  from  day  today  by  export 
acente  there,  as  they  can  be  obtained.  The  ship,  for  instance,  will  be  ready  to  sail ; 
if  she  can  get  so  much  more  cargo  within  a  certain  time  she  will  make  a  lower  rate 
of  export,  and  the  agent  will  quote  West  his  ocean  rate.  Now,  that  added  to  the  reg- 
ularly established  rate  to  the  seaboard,  will  be  the  export  rate  on  that  shipment,  and 
if  a  request  comes  for  a  price  on  flour— a  European  request  for  the  price  of  flour — it 
is  quoted  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  made  bv  this  steamship,  sometimes  a  tramp  and 
sometimes  a  regular  steamer,  plus  the  regularly  established  American  railway  rate. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  was  here  on  Saturday  as  a  representative  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  gave  us  an  illustration  which  seemed  to  show  why  wheat  was  transported 
cheaper  than  flour.  He  said  that  a  steamship  might  be  at  Newport  News  waiting 
for  a  cargo,  and  that  it  could  easily  get  a  carvo  of  grain  when  it  could  not  get  sucn 
a  canto  oif  flour. — A.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  Mr.  vanlandingham  say  that.  But  I  had 
agents  for  some  years  at  every  one  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  watching  and  hastening  for- 
ward our  export  business,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  time  when  the  docks  of  the 
transportation  lines  were  not  pretty  well  lined  with  flour,  so  that  a  flour  careo  could 
be  had  if  they  wanted  it ;  but  they  freouently  let  it  lie  there  and  made  a  bid  for  more 
flour,  and  if  they  happened  to  get  it,  tney  would  take  on  the  flour  from  the  West ;  if 
not,  they  will  load  the  flour  on  the  dock.  But  I  have  never  seen  the  time  when  they 
could  not  get  flour  for  export  to  fill  up  a  caiigo.  I  have  never  experienced  that.  I 
do  not  mean  to  sav  that  it  has  not  occurred,  because  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  this  rate  on  wheat  to  New 
York  would  not  work  very  materially  in  the  interest  of  the  seaboard  towns  as  aeainst 
the  Western  millers — ^this  low  rate  on  wheat  to  the  East? — A.  I  have  been  talking 
entirely  about  the  export  wheat.  Now,  then,  when  wheat  is  shipped  at  the  export 
rate  it  can  not  be  unloaded  at  the  seaboard ;  it  must  go  abroad. 

Q.  That  is  the  theory?— A.  That  is  the  theory. 

Q.  And  the  practice,  probably? — A.  And  the  practice,  probably. 

Q.  So  that  does  not  enter  into  it  at  all?— A.  No. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  rates,  I  have  another  communication,  that  I  picked  u|> 
yesterday,  that  shows  something  of  it.  Now,  the  rate  has  been,  from  the  Mississippi 
Kiver  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  7};  then  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  New  York, 
17  cents,  making  24}  cents,  the  sum  of  the  2  local  rates.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  local 
flour  rates;  I  mean  the  sum  of  the  2  export  flour  rates;  that  is,  flour  for  export,  7} 
cents  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  17  cents  from 
Chicago  to  the  seaboard,  making  24}  cents.  The  railroads  make  an  export  rate  from 
the  MiSBissippi  River  to  the  seaboard  of  12  cents,  putting  those  millers  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River — for  instance,  we  will  say,  of  Milwaukee — at  a  disadvantage  of  12} 
cents.    I  have  a  letter  from  the  Stem  Milling  Company,  which  says  [reading] : 

''Seftbmbes  so,  1899. 
"Gbo.  a.  Schbobdbr,  Esq., 

''Mgr.  Ch,  of  Com.  FH.  Bureau,  MUwauiee,  WtB. 

''Dkar  Sir:  On  'change  yesterday  morning  we  had  a  very  vivid  illustration  of  how 
the  proportions  of  the  cheap  through  rate  from  the  Missiasippi  River  on  export  wheat 
works  to  our  detriment. 

"There  were  several  cars  of  wheat  for  sale  at  71}  cents.  The  millers  did  not  see 
their  way  to  pay  this  price  for  the  same,  when  thejr  were  sold  to  an  exporter  at  70 
cents;  and  the  seller  of  the  wheat  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  paid  him  l^etter  to 
sell  the  wheat  at  70  cents  to  the  exporter  than  to  sell  at  71}  cents  to  the  miller. 

"The  above  illustration  will  show  you  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  buy  wheat  in  com- 
petition with  the  exporter.  We  should  like  to  have  bought  those  3  cars  of  wheat, 
out  of  course  we  could  not  buy  them  with  so  much  advantage  in  £avor  of  the 
exporter. 

"Please  submit  the  above  to  the  proper  officials  for  their  enlightenment,  and  oblige, 
*  *  Yours,  very  truly, ' '  etc. 

That  is  simply  an  illustration  of  where  discrimination  works  against  us  on  local 
business.    I  think  that  is  all  in  regard  to  rates  that  I  have  to  offer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  When  this  case  was  heard  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  were  the  railroads  named  in  your  petition  present? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  as  I  understand  from  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  no  order  is  issued,  but  a 
mere  notice  to  the  railroads  that  such  a  finding  was  made? — ^A.  The  order  has  been 
issued— a  formal  order,  as  I  understand  it 

Q.  The  railroads  may  or  may  not  pay  any  attention  to  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  you  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have  to  take  it  to  the  cir- 
cuit court?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  When  that  gets  there  is  it  tried  on  the  case  you  made  in  the  Interstate  Oonfe- 
meroe  CommisBion,  or  is  it  tried  de  novo,  letting  the  railroad  bring  in  all  the  evi- 
dence?— A.  I  have  not  taken  a  caae  that  way  to  tne  court  yet  from  uie  oommiaaioii, 
but  my  irapresEdon  is  that  it  is  tried  de  novo.    I  may  be  wrong  about  that. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  you  have  no  relief  7 — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  case  being  tried  anew  it  may  be  a  different  case  than  the  case  yon 
tried  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  Practically  makes  useless  the 
effort  that  we  originally  made. 

Q.  Now,  what  you  desire  is  to  have  an  amendment  to  the  law  so  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  can  enforce  the  orders  they  make,  and  if  the  railroAds 
desire  to  take  it  to  the  circuit  court  they  are  to  have  that  privilege? — A.  That  is  the 
idea,  yes. 

Q.  And  then  it  is  proper  to  open  the  case,  maybe,  in  the  circuit  court? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  a  new  case?— A.  Yes;  not  a  new  one. 

Q.  One  excuse  that  has  been  made  for  railroads  chanring  more  for  wheat  than 
for  flour  IS  tnatltiuy  aiv  able  to  pot  a  greater  tannage  in  the  same  car  than  they  can 
of  flour.  Is  that  practical?— A.  That  is  not  true.  They  can  load  a  car  of  floor  to 
the  same  capacity  that  they  can  a  car  of  wheat,  but  as  I  explained  a  while  ago,  when 
a  car  is  ordered  for  loading  wheat,  they  send  one  of  the  new  large  capacity  cars  of 
70,000  pounds  gross.  They  will  send  one  of  these  and  it  will  be  loaded  to  its  full 
capacitv.  A  miller  goes  to  a  road  and  orders  a  car  for  flour  for  export  and  thev  will 
send  him  a  20,000-pound  car  to  load  with  flour,  and  it  will  go.  Now,  the  railroads 
show  by  fiicts  and  figures  that  the  average  car  of  wheat  exceeds  in  weight,  very  far, 
the  average  car  of  flour;  but  we  claim  that  is  so,  simply  because  thev  oo  not  give  as 
those  big  cars;  and  we  showed  it  to  the  commission  by  facts  and  figures.  We  can 
load  a  car  to  its  capacity  to  just  as  good  an  advantage  with  flour  as  with  wheat. 
There  is  really  nothing  in  that  claim. 

Q.  You  were  speak mg  alx>ut  the  elevators  being  owned  laigely  by  the  railroad 
companies,  or  officials  of  the  railroad  companies;  does  that  elevator  ownership 
extend  along  the  lines  of  railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  well  as  in  the  cities? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Chicago? — A.  Somewhat. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  elevators,  if  you  know,  in  Chicago  are  public  elevators  or 
warehouses? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  now  many,  but,  you  Know,  the  Armour  system 
of  elevators  there  is  a  very  prominent  and  stronj;  system,  and  you  know  Mr.  Armour's 
connection  as  a  director  of  railn)ads  would  indicate  that  certain  ot  the  railroads  may 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  be  interested  in  his  system  of  elevators. 

Q.  How  many  railroads  is  Mr.  Armour  interested  in? — A.  It  would  be  difl&cult  for 
me  to  say  that.     I  know  he  is  a  director  ot  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Q.  How  many  railroads  is  Mr.  Counselman  interested  in,  or  rather  elevators  on  the 
particular  lines  of  railroads?— A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  The  railroads,  or  those  in  sympathy  with  the  railroads,  controlling  the  elevators 
out  along  the  line  of  railroad -^-does  not  that  work  against  the  miller  who  wants  to 
buy  grain? — A.  Well,  I  think  it  does.  It  would  against  the  small  miller,  but  some  of 
the  large  millers  have  their  own  elevators,  and  they  are  interested  in  elevators  to  the 
extent  that  it  makes  them  independent  of  control  that  would  be  injurious  to  them 
by  the  roads. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  give  the  millers  an  equal  advantage — the  miller's  elevator — 
equal  to  the  elevator  owned  by  the  firm  in  sympathy  with  the  railroad? — ^A.  I  have 
not  known  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Is  there  danger  that  such  might  be  the  case  if  the  condition  continued  to 
spread,  as  now  appears  to  be  indicated? — A.  Well,  I  think  so,  although,  as  I  say, 
many  of  the  small  millers  do  get  their  wheat  from  farmers  that  bring  it  right  into  the 
hopper.  The  larger  mills  have  their  own  elevators  or  have  their  interest  in  elevator 
systems  that  supply  them,  where  they  are  sure  of  getting  enough  grain  to  run.  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  large  mills  that  are  dependent  for  their  grain  upon  elevator 
systems  owned  and  controlled  by  independent  comjwnies  or  railroads. 

Q.  Then,  so  far,  the  combination  between  the  elevator  firms  and  the  railroads  is  not 
hurting  the  larger  millers? — A.  Only  so  far  as  the  favoritism  shown  in  the  export 
rates  on  wheat  has  militated  against  the  interests  of  the  millers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  elevator  system  as  it  now  exists  is  beneficial  to  the 
farmer;  is  it  conducive  to  his  getting  the  hijjhest  price  for  his  wheat? — A.  Well,  the 
general  elevator  system  of  the  country,  which  is  not  connected  directly  with  flour 
mills,  I  do  not  think  is  conducive,  as  conducted,  to  the  profit  of  the  farmer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  you  include  in  that  the  elevators  owned  by  inde- 
pendent companies? — A.  No;  I  do  not  include  them  in  that 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbis.)  What  I  wished  to  bring  out  was  this:  Does  he  have  any 
open  market  or  is  he  in  a  pocket  and  forced  to  sell  to  these  railroad  elevators? — A. 
Y  ou  will  find  that  in  the  tanning  districts  where  they  raise  the  wheat  the  prices  are 
controlled  lai^gely  by  some  elevator  system. 

Q.  (Bv  Senator  Kylb.)  If  the  farmers  of  the  country  possess  their  own  elevators 
that  will  give  them  the  means  of  carrying  on  their  own  business  independently  of 
them?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  ever  entered  into  a  combination  with  the  elevator 
men  of  the  West  regulating  the  price  of  the  grain?— A.  No;  I  have  never  known  of 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  reply  to  a  question  by  Governor  Harris  you  stated 
that  you  could  load  a  car  of  given  capacity  as  full  of  nour  as  you  could  with  grain. 
Last  week  one  witness  explained  to  the  commission  how  the  car  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity  with  ^rain.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  how  you  place  the 
same  amount  of  flour  m  a  car  that  you  do  of  wheat? — A.  The  export  flour  is  sacked 
exclusively;  no  barrel  fiour  is  ever  exported;  it  is  all  sacked  flour.  Those  sacks  of 
flour  will  fill  the  car  up  to  greater  than  the  gross  capacity  at  any  time.  It  can  be 
packed  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Wheat  never  fills  more  than  half  the  car? — A.  No;  it 
is  filled  up  to  the  top  of  the  grtdn  doors.  If  you  have  more  than  that  the  running 
gear  will  break  down;  it  will  not  stand  the  test.  If  you  attempt  to  fill  that  car 
higher  you  will  overload  the  car.  Now  when  you  put  sacked  fiour  into  the  car  ^rou 
can  stack  the  sacks  regularly  within  two  feet  of  the  roof,  if  necessary,  putting  it  high 
in  the  ends  and  then  coming  toward  the  center  doors  and  piling  it  up  verv  easily. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  1  I  think  this  gentleman  explained  that  men  will  go  into 
the  car  and  shovel  the  wheat  into  the  corners  and  fill  it  up  completely? — ^A.  They  do 
not  fill  the  car  anything  like  full  to  the  top.  They  shovel  the  grain  back,  but  they 
can  not  get  above  these  grain  doors  or  ^in  sides;  otherwise  the  car  .would  leak. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  grain  doors  are  furnished  by  the  railroads? — A. 
They  are  put  to  the  expense  of  buying  these  grain  doors  in  order  to  handle  the 
wheat.    There  is  another  expense  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batch  ford.)  Can  fiour  be  loaded  and  shipped  as  cheaplj^  by  water  as 
grain  can? — A.  I  have  no  ngures  on  that  subject,  but  my  oelief  is  that  it  can  not  be 
handled  as  cheaply  as  grain. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  should  be  a  slight  difference  by  water? — A.  I  believe  thai, 
all  things  considered,  it  may  cost  a  little  more  to  handle  fiour  bv  water  than  wheat 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.J  Does  this  countrv  ship  much  of  the  by-products  of  mill- 
ing to  Europe? — ^A.  That  has  fallen  off  verv  laigely. 

Q.  Is  the  reason  that  the  American  miller  can  not  compete  with  the  European 
miller  in  the  by-products? — ^A.  Yes;  to  some  extent,  there  is  a  surplus  of  it. 

Q.  Can  you  find  a  market  for  all  your  by-product  in  this  country? — A.  It  is  some- 
times difiScult  to. 

Q.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  bran — ^have  you  not  improvements  now  in  your 
bran  packers  by  which  you  can  send,  relatively,  a  great  deal  more  than  you  used  to 
to  the  European  markets? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  not  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  millei^ — A.  The  associa- 
tion which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  some  years  ago  offered  a  prize  for  a  bran 
packer  which  would  produce  certain  results,  and  there  was  quite  an  effort  made  for 
a  time  to  get  such  a  packer,  and  it  has  been  obtained  and  we  can  pack  bran  now,  so  ^r 
as  weight  and  bulk  are  concerned  that  it  can  be  shipped  very  advantageously;  but  the 
trouble  is  that  we  have  no  good  export  market  for  it  now,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
wheat  is  carried  over  cheaper  than  our  flour,  and  in  that  is  carried  our  bran,  etc.,  for 
the  foreign  miller  to  put  on  the  market  against  us. 


Washington,  Odober  10,  1899. 

TEBTIHOITT  OF  MB.  GEORGE  J.  KIVDEL. 

ManufadureTt  Denver^  Colo, 

The  commission  met  at  2.30,  Chairman  Kyle  presiding.  Senator  Kyle  introduced 
the  witness,  Mr.  George  J.  Kindel,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  manufacturer  of  bedding,  who, 
being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  concerning  transportation: 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Will  you  state  your  full  name  and  address?— A.  George  J. 
Kindel;  address,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Q.  And  your  busineaef?— A.  The  mannfoctaring  of  bedding. 

I  would  say  that  my  complaint  is  that  my  city,  Denver,  and  State,  Colorado,  and 
all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  meridian  section  is  violently 
discriminated  against  by  the  railroads  and  express  company;  that  we  are  denied  com- 
mercial equality,  which  forbids  the  development  of  our  resources  and  the  sacred  right 
and  duty  of  making  ourselves  sustaining.  Our  freight  rates  are  anywhere  from  100 
to  300  per  cent  higher  per  ton  per  mile  than  those  of  our  Eastern  and  Western  com 
petitors. 

M^  first  complaint  of  railroad  discrimination  to  the  Interstate  (3onmieroe  Com- 
mission was  filcKl  in  February,  1892.  In  the  spring  of  1895  I  learned  that  the  Col- 
orado Fuel  and  Iron  Companv  had  also  filed  a  complaint,  which  was  set  for  hearing 
in  30  days.  I  came  on  to  Washington  to  learn  why  my  complaint  was  not  given  a 
hearing.  Judge  Morrison,  then  chairman,  called  up  the  secretary  and  learnt  from 
him  that  for  some  reason  or  other  it  was  pigeonholed.  Judge  Morrison  suggested 
that  I  make  an  amended  complaint  and  that  Doth  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
panv and  my  complaint  be  heard  at  the  same  time. 

The  trial  was  held  in  May,  1895,  in  Denver.  The  result  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  hearing  was  a  ruling  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
the  railroads  oe  made  to  carry' their  products  from  Pueblo  to  San  Francisco  for  75 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate.  Previous  to  the  hearing,  rails  were  carried  from  Chi- 
cago through  Pueblo,  or  even  via  New  Orleans,  to  San  Francisco  for  60  cents  per 
hundredweight,  while  they  were  chaii^ng  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
$1.60  per  hundredweight,  notwithstanding  the  1,000  miles  shorter  haul. 

In  my  case,  in  behalf  of  Denver  City,  I  was  never  given  a  ruling  by  the  commis- 
sion. On  my  product— comforters— I  was  obliged  to  pay  $3  per  hundredweight,  Den- 
ver to  8mi  Francisco,  while  my  competitors  at  Missouri  River  points — Chica^,  St. 
Louis,  and  New  York — were  paying  only  |1  per  hundredweight.  At  the  hearing  in 
Denver  the  traffic  managers  of  the  transcontinental  lines  wished  to  appease  me,  and 
gave  me  the  $1  on  comforters  to  San  Francisco  and  southern  California  points  without 
any  order  or  ruling  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

My  blanket  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  covered  the  rates 
and  classification  to  and  from  Denver,  east,  west,  and  south.  In  my  opinion,  the 
interstate  law  is  an  expensive  farce,  and  unless  the  commission  is  given  powers,  as 
was  suggested  in  the  proposed  Cullom  bill,  it  will  continue  to  simply  be  a  subterfuge 
to  railroads,  who  now  fear  it  about  as  much  as  a  bad  boy  would  a  (»st-iron  bulldog. 
The  interstate  law  should  be  either  strengthened  and  enforeed  or  abolished.  As  it 
stands  to-day  it  is  simply  an  expensive  statistical  bureau.  Of  the  personnel  of  the 
commission  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  (of  those  whom  I  have  met,  notably  Judge 
Clements,  of  Geoiyia)  that  they  are  brainy  and  honorable  men.  The  best  address 
on  transportation  fever  heard  was  delivered  by  Judge  Clements  in  Denver  about  2 
months  ago.  It  would  profit  every  American  citizen  to  read  it  By  the  way,  he  had 
a  thing  in  point  there,  an  extract  from  a  speech  of  ex-President  Harrison  on  the 
enforcing  of  the  act  or  giving  the  commission  power  to  act,  in  which  he  said:  "In 
the  Senate,  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  ex-President  Harrison,  then  a  Senar 
tor,  with  great  force  and  clearness  stated  the  public  grievance  and  the  necessity  for  a 
remedy.     He  said: 

*  *  *  What  is  it  that  the  people  complain  of?  What  is  the  just  grievance  at  the  bottom 
of  this  great  popular  clamor  a^inst  the  railroad  companies?  I  think,  as  both  these 
bills  admit,  just  two  things:  First,  extortion,  the  charging,  especially  for  local  freight, 
of  unreasonable  rates,  thus  unduljr  burdening  the  local  traffic  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  railway;  and,  secondly,  and  chiefly,  discriminations  between  shippers  of  the  same 


*  *  *  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  stop  to  prove  the  existence  of  these  evils.  They  are  con- 
fessed of  all  fair  men.  I  do  not  stop  to  prove — for  proof  is  not  needed — that  the  rail- 
road companies,  by  these  discriminations  between  mdividuals  and  between  localities 
and  by  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  power  to  establish  rates,  have  assumed  and 
do  now  exercise  a  most  dangerous  and  unwarranted  control  over  the  commerce  of  this 
country. 

" '  I  would  regard  it  as  an  utterly  futile  piece  of  legislation  if  we  should  pass  here 
a  bill  simply  declaring  the  common  law  upon  this  subject. 

"  '  What  IS  the  trouble?  It  is  that  the  shipper  needs  to  be  reenforced  in  his  contest 
with  the  railroad  company.  If  some  should  ask  me  why  it  is,  if  the  exaction  of  an 
unreasonable  rate  is  now  unlawful  and  the  excess  may  be  recovered  back,  that  ship- 
pers do  not  recover  it  back;  or  if  one  should  ask  me  why  it  is,  if  discriminations  are 
illegal,  that  shippers  do  not  expose  them  and  recover  their  damages,  my  answer 
would  be  that  it  is  an  unequal  contest  to  which  the  shipper  is  invited. 
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**  *  I  think,  then,  I  ma^  declare,  with  the  approval  of  those  who  listen  to  me,  that 
egn^lation  upon  this  subject  to  be  efficient  must  reenforce  the  shipper  in  his  contest 
with  these  great  railroaa  corporations.'  " 

In  this  same  address  Judge  Clements  stated  that  statistics  prove  that  the  entire 
volume  of  money  in  the  United  States  was  only  $24.70  per  capita,  while  the  railroad 
earnings  amounted  to  $16  per  capita  per  annum;  also,  the  earnings  of  the  railroads 
amounted  to  over  $1,200,000,000,  while  the  entire  income  of  Government  dues 
amounted  to  but  $500,000,000;  in  other  words,  the  income  of  railroads  exceeded  that 
of  our  Government  by  140  per  cent. 

As  to  my  individual  railroad  experiences,  I  would  say  that  I  was  driven  out  of  the 
manufacturing  of  upholstering  gcxxls  in  Denver,  and  later  that  of  spring  beds,  and 
more  recently  had  to  start  the  manufacturing  of  a  silk  album  in  Chicago  because  of 
discrimination  in  freight  rates.  The  reason  of  that  was,  the  rates  were,  books,  Chi- 
cago to  San  Francisco,  $1.75  per  hundred;  Denver  to  San  Francisco,  $3  per  hundred. 
Paper  and  raw  material,  Chicaeo  to  Denver,  97  cents;  making,  to  be  added  together, 
deducting  the  Chicago  rate,  a  handicap  of  $2.22  per  100  pounds;  and  therefore  I 
started  the  plant  in  Chicago.  I  intended  to  annex  it  to  my  mattress  factory — the 
steam  plant  1  have  there — ^but  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  do  it.  Reversing  the  propo- 
sition, from  Chicago  to  New  York  books  are  75  cents  per  hundred,  while  from  Den- 
ver to  New  York  they  are  $2.72  a  hundred.  This  ex{)lains  that  freight  rates,  and  not 
demonetization  of  silver,  have  lost  us  our  manufactories,  a  few  of  which  I  enumerate. 
Denver  once  had  prosperous  woolen  mills,  powder  mills,  nail  factory,  shoe  factory, 
saddle  factory,  glass  works,  cement  works,  cooper  shops,  implement  factory,  hard- 
ware manufactory,  car  shops,  rolling  mills,  envelope  factory,  match  factory,  mattress 
factory,  white  lead  works,  paper  mills,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Are  they  in  existence  now?— A.  No;  they  are  all  idle  build- 
ing Denver  is  perhaps  the  only  town  where  so  much  could  be  lost  and  never 
missed.  I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  our  Senator  Teller  recently  made  a  state- 
ment— I  picked  it  up  in  New  York;  a  copy  of  the  Republican  of  September  23 — in 
which  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  silver  question  is  not  a  local  matter.  We  can  see  its 
application  in  Colorado  in  that  our  industries  are  lessening  daily,  and  it  is  naturally  a 
question  vital  to  us.  But  I  will  say  here  that  if  silver  was  16  to  1  or  even  6  to  1,  if  you 
please,  that  with  the  discriminatorv  freight  rates  of  100  to  300  per  c^nt  higher  than  any- 
ixxiy  else  pays,  YOU  can  not  establish  any  manufactories.  That  stands  to  reason.  Now, 
in  this  case  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  rails  at  that  time  were  60  cents, 
iron  bars  60  cents,  iron  billets  and  blooms  50  cents,  while  from  Colorado  and  Pueblo,  at 
which  we  have  our  great  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Plant,  they  were  $1.60;  and  the 
railroads  in  that  case,  I  remember,  under  oath  stated  tnat  they  had  to  carry  the 
freight  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  thence  via  the  southern  line  to  California,  for 
60  cents.  They  were  making  a  profit.  When  you  remember  and  reflect  that  after 
the  rails  got  to  New  Orleans  from  Chicago  they  were  130  miles  farther  from  their 
destination  than  at  the  initial  point,  it  seems  preposterous.  But  the  commission  in 
this  case  did  make  a  ruling,  and  it  was  upheld  by  Judge  Hallett  of  the  United  States 
court.    In  my  case  I  have  not  had  a  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  was  the  ruling? — A.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission made  a  ruling  and  the  judge  upheld  it.  It  was  75  per  cent  of  the  Chicago 
rate.  That  is  the  ruhng.  It  is  45  cents  now,  instead  of  $1.60.  They  have  reduced 
it  that  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  do  not  think  you  understand  the  gentleman.  This 
ruling  was  not  in  regard  to  vour  product,  but  in  regard  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company's  product — A.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  that. 

Q.  They  made  no  ruling  in  your  case? — ^A.  Not  in  my  case,  and  I  am  here  to  find 
out  why  I  am  not  getting  a  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.!  That  is  what  you  came  to  Washington  for? — A.  Well,  that 
and  to  come  before  you  nere. 

Q.  (By  Bei>resentative  Livingston.)  Have  we  seneral  prosperity  now  in  this  coun- 
try?— A.  I  think  we  have  in  every  place  except  Colorado. 

Q.  Have  discriminating  freight  rates  brought  about  that  general  prosperity? — A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  place  is  discriminated  against  like  us. 

Q.  You  are  representing  your  local  city?— A.  Yes;  Denver. 

Q.  Have  you  general  prosperity  at  Denver? — A.  No. 

Q.  Nobody  prospering  out  there? — A.  Yes;  I  am  prospering  to-day. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  does  not  get  a  fair  show  in  Denvei^ — A.  All  these  different  mills. 

Q.  What  are  they  manufacturing? — A.  The  woolen  mills  that  we  had  there  have 
gone,  and  we  have  lost  them,  ana  to-day  one  of  the  great  complaints  we  have  to 
make  is  that  the  railroads  charge  a  higher  rate  for  the  raw  material  than  they  do  for 
the  manafactured  product. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbib.  )  Some  of  these  ooooems  have  been  gone  m  long  time, 
hftve  tber  not? — A.  In  the  part  10  yean  or  more;  gndiially  goin^. 

Q.  (By  31  r.  Kex.vbdy.)  I>o  you  fgei  rebate?  or  hmve  yon 'any  diacriminatinnw  made 
in  yoar  favor  by  the  railroad  companies^? — A.  Yer;  and  everybody  that  ie  proeper- 
otie. 

Q.  Will  yon  explain  to  the  oommiiaion  bow  yon  aecnre  snch  fa^oritisn  from  the 
railroadi^'-^A.  By  oompariaon  of  ralea.  For  inrtanoe,  <Hie  of  the  piodoctB  I  ose  is 
palm  fibre  from  Africa. 

C^  (By  Representative  Liviyonox.)  Yon  mix  that  with  the  wool? — ^A.  No;  mix 
it  with  cotton. 

Q.  la  not  that  a  fraud  on  the  ronaamer? — A.  No:  we  brand  it  to  yoo.  We  tell 
yoa  on  the  face  of  iL 

Q.  That  ia  adalterated  rtnff?— A.  No;  it  ia  not  adulterated  at  all.  It  is  pine  palm 
fibre  (a plant). 

Q.  Wny  do  you  put  that  in  with  the  cotton? — A.  We  advertise  a  palm  fibre  cotton- 
u>p  mattre»>,  and  we  sell  it  to  you  aa  such. 

Q.  Yon  put  it  in  because  yoii  get  it  cheaper  than  cotton? — A.  The  people  want  it. 
You  come  to  me  and  want  an  all-fibre  mattresB,  and  I  will  sell  it  to  yon  cheaper 
than  I  would  a  palm  fibre  cotton  top. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Krsskdy.)  Please  explain  why  it  is  that  yon  get  these  favoiable  rates, 
and  why  these  industries  that  were  knocked  out  of  Denver  could  not  have  gotten 
the  same  favoritiimi  from  the  railroad  companies? — A.  I  can  not  answer  any  more 
than  that  we  had  laige  jobbing  houses,  and  they  are  gone. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  get  the  £ivoritism? — A.  I  told  you,  by  comparison  of  rates.  I 
will  take  New  York  as  a  basing  mint.  I  phip  by  <iafveston  to  Denver,  Omaha  being 
relativelv  the  same  distance.  From  New  York  to  Galveston  they  get  a  50-oent  rate, 
and  we  have  a  tariff  that  gives  a  $1.17  rate.  1  can  not  compete  oramse  the  Omaha 
man  comes  back  into  my  territory  with  these  same  goods  and  undersells  me. 

Q.  Yon  can  bring  these  goods' an>nnd  by  water  and  up  from  Galveston  cheaper 
than  the  rote  across  the  countrv  from  New  York? — A.  Oh,  not  necesnrily  thaL 
There  are  these  dispatch  lines  which  run  over  all  the  roads,  or  nearly  so,  all  over 
the  country.  There  are  the  Lake  route,  the  Newport  News  route,  and  the  Kanawha 
dispatch,  and  the  Cumberland.  There  are  6  of  them;  I  can  not  recollect  the  names 
of  all  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Do  other  shippers  to  and  from  the  same  points  receive 
the  same  rate^ — A.  In  Denver? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  pajing  a  higher  rale  to  the  same  points — 
A.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  others  are  paying.  I  know  that  the  tariff  is  91.17.  I 
know  I  am  not  paying  the  tariff,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  a  rebater,  snl^ect  to  the  law, 
and  I  dislike  that  sort  of  thing;  1  deprecate  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  or  do  you  not  get  rebates  as  againat  other  people  in 
Denver  engaged  in  the  same  industry  that  you  are? — A.  Perhaps;  I  do  not  know.  I 
presume  I  must,  because  the  tariff  is  $1.17,  and  I  am  not  paying  the  tariff. . 

Q.  You  have  reason  to  believe  that  others  engaged  in  the  same  Ime  of  business 
with  you  are  paying  the  tariff? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  different  There  is 
the  tarifL  They  may  be  all  alike.  They  may  get  a  better  rebate  than  1  do  for  all  1 
know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Well,  if  they  give  you  rebates,  how  can  you 
complain  of  their  rates? — A.  I  complain  of  the  tariff  they  have  in  effect 

Q.  If  you  get  all  the  rebates  you  want,  why  do  you  complain? — ^A.  I  do  not  get  all 
I  want 

Q.  You  want  more? — A.  I  want  simply  fair  freight  rates,  so  that  I  can  oompete 
with  other  people  in  my  section.  As  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  I  manufacture  a  book 
in  Chicago.  The  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  $1.75,  while  from  Denver  to 
San  Francisco  it  is  '^  a  hundred.  Now  I  would  like  to  see  those  rates  just  I  can 
not  see  why  Denver,  being  1,000  nearer  the  Pacific  coast,  should  pay  $1.26  more  than 
does  Chicago,  1,0(X)  miles  further  off. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  is  the  rate  from  Denver  to  Chicago?— A.  $2.05. 

Q.  It  would  be  cheaper  almost  for  you  to  ship  your  material  from  Chicago  by  way 
of  San  Francisco?— A.  Yes.  We  have  done  that  on  oil.  Coal  oil  has  been  shipped 
from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  and  back  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  made  a  proper  representation  of  these  differ- 
ences to  the  railroad  authorities?— A.  Yes^  indeed;  1  have  for  the  post  10  years. 

Q.  How  many  different  lines  haveyou  in  Denver?— A.  1  believe  there  are  12. 

Q.  How  many  to  the  coast?— A.  To  the  coast— the  Sante  Fe  makes  a  pretense  to 
that  business,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Midland  and  the  Union  Pacific.  I  gueas  that 
is  all. 
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Q.  You  have  3  at  least?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  aav  that,  after  consnltation  with  these  3  lines  to  the  coast, 
they  refused  to  take  your  business  at  a  rate  less  than  this  same  classification  is  carried 
from  Chicago  to  the  i^ific  coast? — A.  Until  I  made  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  had  them  there  at  the  hearing.  Then  they  offered  to  make 
me  a  dollar  rate  on  comforters.    I  was  paying  $3. 


Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  On  that  one  article  alone? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  He     


low  did  they  explain  their  extortionate  charges  before? — A .  They  do  not  try  to 
make  any  explanations. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Do  they  not  offer  this  explanation,  that  their 
train  is  made  up  at  Chicago  for  the  Pacific  coast,  and  that  they  can  haul  through 
loads  from  Chicago  on  a  much  less  tariff  than  they  could  stop  at  your  place  and 
take  on  additional  cars  and  an  additional  amount? — A.  Their  chief  explanation  has 
always  been  water  competition,  but  I  have  exploded  that  theory.  They  allege  that 
water  competition  is  the  controlling  tsutior.  I  recognize  water  competition  as  a  con- 
trolling factor,  but  I  deny  that  if  the  rate  is  75  cents  from  New  York,  all  rail  overland 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  that  Missouri  River  iwints  should  be  given  a  60-cent  rate.  The 
only  argument  I  can  see  that  they  might  advance  is  becaube  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  But  they  also  alleged  that  the  ships  did  actually  absorb  the  inland 
freights  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  carrie<i  them  around  by  the  Horn.  1  then  assumed 
that  the  railroads  should  raise  their  rates,  add  the  SOV-entfi,  if  you  please,  that  the 
ships  absorbed,  to  the  Missouri  River  rate  of  75  cents,  and  the  New  York  rate,  and 
that  would  make  it  11.05  instead  bi  50  cents.  And  we  proved  at  the  hearing  that 
they  actually  had  75  cents  from  New  York  and  50  cents  at  Omaha,  but  when  you  struck 
Denver,  it  was  $1.60  to  Pacific  coast  points  on  the  same  articles.  So  your  train  mak- 
ing would  apply  to  Missouri  River  points.  It  ought  to  affect  them  more  seriously 
there  than  at  Denver.    There,  you  understand,  they  make  it  less. 

Q.  You  can  not  ship  by  water  at  Denver? — A.  No;  not  unless  down  the  Platte 
Kiver,  and  that  is  not  very  big. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  are  on  water  competition  on  the  Missouri  River  prac- 
tically?— A.  They  have  had  3  steamboats.  One  burned  up,  and  another  sold  out, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  can  show  these  railroad  companies  that  there  is 
a  pront  in  handling  your  business — ^these  railroads  are  not  overrun  with  other  busi- 
ness, are  they,  at  the  present  time? — A.  No;  not  too  much. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  build  up  industries  and  increase  the 
freight  on  their  lines? — A.  I  presume  it  is  because  the  directors  of  the  roads  do  not 
live  in  Denver;  they  live  east.  Ajid  the  trafl^c  managers  in  Denver,  I  will  say,  are 
my  best  friends.  We  have  often  argued  the  question  why  it  should  be.  It  is  incom- 
prehensible. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  What  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande?— A.  Denver. 

Q.  So  that  the  trains  to  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  in  competition  with  Chicago  in 
that  case?— A.  I  believe  most  of  their  freight  goes  by  Pueblo;  the  B.  &  M.  brings  it 
to  the  D.  &  R.  G.  at  Denver,  and  they  take  it  on  and  pull  it  through. 

Q.  That  one  road  is  interested  in  building  up  Denver;  it  should  be,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  the  stockholders  of  that  road  live?— A.  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  been  discriminated  against,  in  comparison 
with  people  in  the  same  line  of  manufacture? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  so,  though  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  the  other  people  got  They  brag  on  it,  that  they  were  keeping 
their  heads  shut  and  were  getting  the  better  of  Kindel. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  How  about  the  Pacific  Traffic  Bureau;  do 
you  belong  in  Denver  to  it?  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — A.  No;  any  more 
than  the  St.  Louis  people  invited  me  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  Denver.  That  suit  is 
substantially  the  same  as  I  brought  before  the  commission. 

Q.  Are  you  in  that  suit,  of  the  St.  Louis  Traffic  Bureau? — ^A.  No;  I  am  not  in  the 
Traffic  Bureau,  but  they  have  invited  me  to  jMirticipate  or  intervene  on  behalf  of  our 
section,  in  this  suit 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  other  manufacturers  of  the  same  line  of 
goods  as  yours  in  Denver?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  others? — A.  There  are  two  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral smaller  ones;  that  is,  small  shops. 

Q.  Do  they  complain  of  rates?— A.  Yes;  they  necessarily  see  that  they  are  damaged. 

Q.  Do  they  unite  with  you  in  this  general  demand? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  your  statement  that  they  have  better  rates  simply  hearsay?— A.  It  is  repeated 
to  me  from  them;  that  is,  through  a  third  party.    I  will  say  this,  that  our  chamber 
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of  commerce,  that  ought  to  look  after  this  thing,  even  went  bo  far  as  to  petition  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  railroads  to  abrogate 
section  4,  Colorado  westward,  and  that  I  was  the  onlv  mortal  man  out  of  all  the  com- 
munity west  of  the  line  from  Duluth,  Minn.,  to  Sabine  PaB&>,  Tex.,  on  which  the 
transcontinental  lines  draw  their  arbitrary  and  imaginary  line,  who  protested,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  won. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  business  similar  to  yours  at  Pueblo,  Colo.? — A . 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  complain  that  they  are  discriminated  against  in  the  interest  of  buildiu.. 
up  Denver? — A.  I  guess  they  do,  to  an  extent. 

Q.  Do  not  the  people  of  Pueblo  complain  that  your  railroads  discriminate  in  favor 
of  Denver  generally,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  growth  of  Pueblo?— A.  Yes; 
as  we  do  at  Denver.  For  instance,  Pueblo  gets  a  minimum  rate  of  $1  on  some  prod- 
ucts, while  we  are  paying  $2.60  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast  Now,  that  looks 
remarkable. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  Pueblo  is  discriminated  against  in  the  interest  of  Denver? — ^A. 
Yes;  in  the  same  ratio  that  Denver  is. 

Q.  Well,  in  the  interest  of  Denver? — ^A.  In  some  sections,  yes;  on  some  products. 

Q.  This  is  the  idea:  Do  they  not  complain  that  the  railroads  desire  to  buiid  up  the 
city  of  Denver,  and  therefore  discriminate  against  the  city  of  Pueblo? — ^A.  I  nave 
heard  that  statement  made  by  shippers  and  manufacturers  of  Pueblo. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  is  true? — A.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  some  articles  Pueblo  gets  an  advantage  over  Denver,  as 
I  understand  you? — A.  No;  it  is  not  on  the  articles,  but  it  is  in  some  of  the  total 
rates.  For  instance,  the  first-class  rate,  Denver,  off  125  miles,  is  only  15  cents,  while 
the  regular  rate  is  52  cents,  I  think.  In  that  way  they  get  the  better  at  the  nearby 
points  of  Pueblo  westward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Mr.  Kennedy  asked  yon  a  question  there  that  you  did 
not  hardly  answer  as  fully,  I  think,  as  the  commission  would  like.  Is  there  any  dis- 
crimination in  respect  to  State  commerce;  discriminating  on  local  rates,  as  between 
Pueblo  and  Denver? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  know  of  nothing  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  question  of  discrimination  lies  in  interstate  commerce? — ^A.  Interstate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  You  know  that  the  citizens  of  Pueblo  make  complaint  to 
that  effect,  do  you  not? — ^A.  Yes;  they  make  complaint.  They  reduced  the  regular 
first-class  rates  from  52  cents  to  15  cents  to  meet  Pueblo  on  the  line  westward. 

Q.  Is  that  regarded  by  the  shippers  of  Pueblo  as  being  a  discrimination  against 
their  city? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  shippers  from  Denver  get  that  15  cent  rate? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  uniform  between  them? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q:  No  discrimination  between  shippers  from  that  point? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of; 
never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Den- 
ver or  any  other  commercial  body  out  there? — A.  I  used  to  be. 

Q.  Notnow?--A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  composed  of  representative  business  men  of  the  city  of  Denvert— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  making  any  complaint  similar  to  yours? — A.  No;  because  thev  are  all 
rebated.  General  Irving  Hale,  who  gained  fame  in  the  Philippines,  said  of  the 
railroads 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris,  interrupting.)  What  would  be  his  ground  for  knowing 
much  about  the  railroad  situation? — A.  He  lived  there.  He  was  the  manager  of  the 
General  Electric  Company.  I  quote  him  as  a  very  exceptional  man.  He  is  the  man 
that  took  the  highest  graduate  per  cent  at  West  Point  college.  He  is  an  authority 
on  many  things.  He  said:  **  With  our  wonderful  variety  of  raw  materials,  manu- 
facturing should  be  the  foundation  of  Colorado's  prosperity.  Freight  discrimina- 
tions, the  great  barrier  against  manufacturing  development  and  the  worst  obstacle  tx> 
our  general  progress,  not  excepting  silver  demonetization,  should  be  removed.''  He 
is  a  man  of  broad  views. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingoton.)  He  disagrees  with  you  then?— A.  No. 

Q.  He  does  not  say  that  the  demomtization  of  silver  haa  nothing  to  do  with  it? — 
A.  No;  I  did  not  say  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  I  say  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
same  sense,  I  mean,  that  it  is  freight  discrimination  and  not  free  silver  that  has 
knocked  out  these  &ctoriee.  And  I  rei>eat  that  if  silver  were  16  to  1,  or  even  6  to  1, 
if  tiiere  could  be  such  a  thing,  that  with  the  freight  rates  as  they  are,  you  can  not 
build  up  manufactures  in  Colorado. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  if ,  as  a  manufacturer,  you 
would  say  tliat  Denver  is  well  adapted  as  a  manufacturing  and  distributing  oentei: 
for  the  rest  of  the  United  Btateei?'— A.  At  least  weetward. 
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Q.  Are  yon  not  too  far  removed  from  the  markets  to  bring  your  raw  material  out 
there  and  manufacture  it  and  send  it  back  to  the  centers  of  population?  Oan  you 
hone  for  anvthine  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  do  not  hope  for  that. 

Q.  Is  it  the  railroads  or  is  it  your  geographical  position  that  prevents  it? — ^A.  It  is 
the  railroads.  Understand  me,  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  bring  our  hardwood 
from  the  East  or  iron  from  the  East,  or  such  materials  as  that,  to  manufacture  imple- 
ments in  Colorado.  That  would  be  out  of  the  question.  But  I  do  cont^id  that 
where  we  have  wool  and  coal  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  manufacture  woolen  goods. 
We  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ship  those  goods  out  in  competition  with  others  and  not 
at  a  higher  rate  per  ton  per  mile. 

Q.  Are  not  your  wages  higher  there  in  proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  country? — 
A.  Neoessarilv  they  have  to  be  higher,  because  railroad  rates  make  everything  else 
higher.  I  will  give  you  another  illustration.  Sugar  is  carried  from  San  Francisco  to 
D^ver  at  75  cents;  to  Loveland  it  is  93  cents;  but  on  farther,  to  Omaha,  it  is  only  50 
cents.  There  is  another  thing  we  complain  of.  Kates  between  St.  Louis  and  Gal- 
veston. I  will  just  mention  the  first  class  are,  either  way,  $1.30  a  hundred.  Denver 
to  Galveston  is  $1.30,  but  from  Galveston  to  Denver  \a  $1.80.  And  when  you  come 
down  to  the  lower  classes,  say  to  the  third  class,  Denver  pays  $1.10  from  Galveston 
and  97  cents  to  Galveston.    St.  Louis,  in  either  direction,  has  97  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  Denver  an  exceptionally  favored  city  as  far  as  rail- 
road rates  are  concerned? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  not  say  that  they  are  all  rebaters  out  there? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  call 
that  favorable  if  a  man  has  to  violate  the  law  to  live  in  the  land.  1  stand  self- 
confessed,  but  I  deplore  that  condition. 

Q.  Are  all  the  rest  of  them  criminals,  too? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  your  transcontinental  line  from  Denver? — ^A. 
They  are  part  of  all  these  running  from  New  York  through.  Twenty-one  roads  (or 
lines)  make  up  the  transcontinental  tariff. 

Q.  Now,  is  there  any  difference  between  your  classification  and  your  rate  on  the 
Santa  Fe  and  what  it  would  be  if  you  took  the  Union  Pacific  up  to  Greeley? — A.  No; 
the  same  thins.    They  are  pooled. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  Southetn  Pacific  on  your  rates? — A.  None  East  and  North, 
but  to  Pacific  slope  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  Southern  Pacific  practically  controls  rates. 

Q.  You  can  not  get  a  better  Pacific  slope  rate  by  reaching  Texas  and  then  coming  up 
from  Galveston  on  the  Southern,  can  you,  than  you  have  by  the  through  line? — A. 
No;  because  our  railroads  have  seen  fit,  even  when  the  war  was  on  between  the  Mal- 
lory  and  the  Lone  Star  lines,  to  fix  an  arbitrary  rate  onto  the  prevailing  rate,  say,  of  25 
cents  a  hundred;  so  we  got  no  benefit.  And  m  answer  to  your  last  question  I  would 
say  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  a  factor,  and  it  has  destroyed  many  of  our  rates. 
For  instance,  gloves  from  San  Francisco  to  Denver,  $2  a  hundred.  You  ship  the 
same  pack^es  back  from  Denver,  which  has  5,000  feet  of  elevation,  to  San  Fran(;^8co, 
at  the  sea  level,  downhill,  like  a  toboggan  slide,  and  it  is  $3  a  hundred  downhiL 
to  $2  up.    So  we  can  not  begin  to  compete. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Well,  there  are  two  large  mountain  ranges  more  to 
cross,  are  there  not,  in  going  from  the  coast  to  Denvei^ — ^A.  Yes,  you  must  cross  four; 
but  the  proposition  remains  the  same.  The  initial  point,  Denver,  is  at  5,000  feet  ele- 
vation, while  San  Francisco  is  at  the  sea  level. 

Q-  You  can  not  figure  the  rate  on  a  mountain  railroad  that  you  can  on  the  New 
York  Central,  that  is  down  grade  from  the  lake  right  down  to  New  York  City? — A. 
Oh,  no.  But  under  those  circumstances  I  deny  the  right  of  the  railroad  to  make  a 
higher  charge  to  Denver  than  they  do  to  other  points  iSyond. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  you  go  on  in  your  own  wav  and  state  the  discrimina- 
tions a^nst  yourself  and  against  others  specifically?  Have  you  any  information 
that  you  coula  give  the  commission  along  that  line? — A.  I  could  give  you  a  number 
of  articles  here  to  show  you  a  comparison  of  rates.  For  instance,  Chicago  to  Cali- 
fornia terminals,  a  2,500-mile  haul,  boots  and  shoes,  $1.50  a  hundred.  Chicago  to 
Colorado  common  points,  which  include  Denver,  Pueblo,  and  200  other  stations,  from 
Trinidad  to  Cheyenne,  it  is  $2.05.  If  we  want  to  ship  those  boots  and  shoes  from 
Denver  again  to  California  points,  we  pay  another  $3,  making  $5.05.    That  is  the 

Sropoeition.  I  see  you  have  a  map  here  and  the  best  way  is  to  illustrate  it  on  that 
inaicating  on  wall  map  of  the  United  States].  Here  is  Chicago,  Denver,  and  St. 
oe;  that  would  be  a  Missouri  River  point.  Chicago  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  the  freight 
rate  is  80  cents  a  hundred.  From  St.  Joseph  to  the  Pacific  coast  it  is  $1.50,  the  same 
as  it  is  from  Chicago.  And  this  will  illustrate  why  Marshall  Field  and  Farwell  and 
some  of  the  larger  jobbing  houses  we  had  in  Denver  had  to  withdraw  from  Denver 
and  fiall  back  to  the  Missouri  River  and  east  of  that.  The  shipper  on  the  Missouri 
Kiver  from  Chicago  can  get  his  goo<ls  there  for  80  cents  and  reship  them  to  San 
Francisco  for  $1.50,  while  from  Chicago  to  Denver  it  is  $2.05,  and  from  Denver  to 
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San  Francisco  it  is  |3.  We  have  had  it  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  £1  Pftso,  Tex.  Oar 
flret-class  rates  were,  when  I  got  Kindel's  A.  B.  C.  on  freight  rates  out,  from  here  to 
there,  a  781-mile  haul,  $2  a  hundred,  while  from  Chicago  to  £1  Paso  it  was  $1.62  » 
hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  With  your  rebate,  what  did  you  actually  pay? — ^A.  I  did 
not  happen  to  ship  to  £1  Paso,  and  I  was  not  subject  to  rebates^  because  I  was  fight- 
ing too  naixi.  I  was  not  in  position  to  get  rebates.  Now  I  will  just  illustrate  this, 
if  you  will  allow  me,  in  the  old  kindergarten  fashion  [pinning  paper  over  Colorado 
on  map].  We  will  assume  that  represents  the  State  of  Colorado:  just  follow  it  now. 
This  is  a  large  ranch,  we  will  call  it,  inside  of  the  State.  We  will  assume  that  Den- 
ver is  here.  I  come  along  to  you  gentlemen,  and  I  say,  ''Gentlemen,  I  would  like 
to  build  a  toll  road  through  your  ranch."  You  agree  on  condition  that  I  pav  the 
expense,  which  means  taxes,  for  keeping  up  the  barbed-wire  fences,  and  that  I  give 
you  reasonable  and  fair  rates.  After  naving  opened  the  toll  road,  I  carry  goods  irom 
your  neighbor,  Chicago,  to  Denver  and  charge  you  $2.05.  I  carry  the  same  goods 
right  on  through  to  San  Francisco  for  $1 ;  the  whole  haul  for  $1. 
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is  water  competition,  some  changing  of  the  haul,  or  something  or  other.  And  I  say, 
"  I  do  not  want  any  of  your  Populist  ideas."  You  are  for  a  time  pacified.  After  a 
little  )rou  get  overloaded  on  the  goods  you  have  been  shipping  in  from  Chicago  and 
you  wish  to  dispose  of  them.  You  find  a  market  at  San  Francisco,  and  you  come  to 
me  and  say,  "  Kindel,  what  are  you  goingto  ask  me  forgettins  these  goods  on  through 
to  'Frisco? ' '  I  tell  you  $3  a  hundr^.  That  makes  $5.05.  You  l>^n  to  howl  about 
this  time  and  ask  me  what  I  mean  by  such  an  outrage.  You  say,  *' I  have  paid  you 
$2.05.  Now  you  charge  me  $3,  while  you  carry  the  same  goods  from  Chicago  to  San 
Francisco  through  my  ranch  for$l."  And  you  get  mad  and  say,  "You  take  up 
your  old  road  and  get  out  of  here,  and  I  will  put  up  a  barbed-wire  fence  myself." 
That  is  the  whole  situation.  I  have  given  you  one  of  the  most  violent  cases.  There 
are  things  just  like  it  out  there.  It  is  just  like  that  book  freight  case  I  was  showing 
you.  Tne  rate  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  is  $1 :75.  I  pay  97  cents  for  the  paper. 
^¥^hen  I  want  to  ship  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  I  pay  $3,  making  $^.97  against 
$1.75.  Now,  how  can  I  manufacture  books  in  Denver  when  I  have  to  pay  thi? 
double  rate,  as  against  Chicaj^  paying  $1.75?  Going  from  Denver  to  New  York  I 
pay  $2.72,  and  I  pay  from  Chicago  to  New  York  only  75  cents.  I  just  threw  up  my 
hands  and  started  up  my  plant  in  Chicago.  That  is  the  reason  why  our  factories  are 
leaving  us. 

There  is  another  remarkable  thing  here.  There  is  one  thing  we  are  denied  in  Col- 
orado, and  that  is  commodity  rates.  There  is  a  distinction  between  class  rates  and 
commodity  rates.  They  give  it  any  sort  of  a  name  to  suit  their  convenience — ^termi- 
nal points,  common  points,  and  all  other  points,  and  God  knows  what  not  The 
commodity  rates  on  cotton  piece  goods  from  Boston  to  the  Missouri  River  is  52  cents 
a  hundred.  From  the  Missouri  River  to  Denver  it  is  $1.25;  250  per  cent  higher 
freight  rate  for  one-third  of  the  haul.  These  same  goods  going  through  Denver  to 
California  are  $1.    If  you  stop  them  in  Denver  it  is  $1.75. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Have  you  a  railroad  commission  in  Colo- 
rado?— A.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  the  only  State  out  of  37  or  more  States 
that  have  had  commissions  that  has  allowed  the  railroads  to  repeal  the  act;  and  I 
was  very  much  amused  this  summer  to  see  that  the  railroad  commissioners  of  the 
several  States  had  their  convention  in  the  city  that  is  paying  one-third  higher  freight 
rates  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  on  earth. 

Q.  Is  not  your  remedy  to  ^o  back  and  get  your  State  commission  oiiganized  there? — 
A.  Yes;  but  you  can  not  do  it.  I  have  lost  nope.  I  simply  mean  to  plod  on  the  best 
I  can  and  sell  out  and  go  to  Australia.  I  am  getting  tired.  I  can  not  stand  it  much 
longer. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  handling  the  through  traffic  of  Colorado  and  the  West  take  any 
part  in  politics,  as  corporations? — A.  Not  as  corporations. 

Q.  Do  the  officers  take  part  in  politics? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  discriminations  asainst  your  iieople?— 
A.  I  think  so.    They  nave  elected  officers  that  will  do  their  bidding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  they  been  known  to  lobby  against  or  in  favor  of 
them? — A.  Against. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  they  ever  known  to  defeat  candidates  opposed  to 
their  interests?— A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  any  8i>ecific  oases? — A.  No;  I  only  know  1  was  m 
politics;  got  into  it  by  this  very  presentation  of  discriminative  freight  rates. 
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Q.  (By  Repreeentatiye  LiriNaerroN.)  If  you  shoald  hannoniie  yonnell  with  the 
politics  of  the  railroads  would  thev  not  stop  these  discriminations  against  yon? — 
A.  Well,  I  snesB  I  have  harmonized  myself.    That  is  why  I  am  living  on  rebates. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  they  are  all  hannonieed;  they  are  all  rebaters? — 
A.  All  the  prominent  p<K>ple  and  prosperous  people.  The  thing  is/it  stands  as  a  dis- 
sprace  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  allow  the  poor  people  to  bear  the 
brunt  and  the  burden  of  taxation,  whether  railroad  or  otherwise.  There  is  no  sense, 
no  logic,  no  consistency  in  the  rates  they  make.  You  take  coal  oil.  We  have  coal- 
oil  fields  in  Colorado,  and  yet  our  coal  oil  costs  100  per  cent  more  to-day  in  Denver 
than  it  does  in  Chica^.  Take  gasoline.  I  got  fooled  on  it  this  spring.  I  bought  a 
gasoline  engine,  figunng  out  the  cost  per  hour,  what  it  would  be  at  a  price  of  7  or  9 
cents  j)er  sal  Ion.  I  bought  the  engine  and  attached  it  to  my  waterworks.  To  my 
Hurpnse,  the  first  gasoline  I  bousht — I  expected  to  nay  5  or  10  per  cent  more,  but  I 
did  not  expect  to  pay  a  hundred  per  cent  higher.  Our  freight  rates  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  on  oil  from  Colorado  common  points  to  the  Fscific  coast  are  96  cents, 
while  from  Chicago  right  through  our  oil  neld  there,  it  is  78}  cents;  and  the  oil 
wells  are  controlled  by  the  Standard  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  They  control  the  Colorado  output?— -A.  Yes.  They  buy 
the  oUj  for  instance,  from  the  several  owners,  and  pay  tnem  so  much,  and  they 
refine  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingoton.)  Is  it  not  true  that  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  there  is  a  wonderful  competition  in  trade? — A.  Yes;  I  guess  there  is. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  reason  why,  gomg  through  to  San  Francisco,  these  cheap  rates 
are  given  from  Chicago;  trying  to  divert  the  trade  to  the  Pacific  slope  instead  of 
going  to  the  Atlantic  coast? — A.  Yes;  it  is  competition  all  the  time. 

Q.  It  is  competition  between  California  and  New  York  which  oppresses  you,  and 
water  transportation  rates? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  at  all.  I  will  snow  you  a  sample 
where  water  competition  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  Machinery  manufactured 
at  Chicago  is  shipped  to  Denver  at  80  cents  a  hundred — carload.  The  same  thing 
goes  through  Denver  to  Salt  Lake  for  80  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  What  is  it  the  other  way? — A.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  less  usually.  Let  me  point 
out.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  paralleling  of  railroads  is  not  the 
remedy  to  get  fair  rates. 

Q.  Ivotifonecompany  owns  all  of  them? — ^A.  No;  they  are  separate,  decidedly  separ 
rate.  Their  earnings,  1  know,  are  always  pooled,  but  they  are  hostile  to  each  otner 
in  every  other  way.  We  will  assume  one  of  you  is  a  joboer  of  Chicago  machinery 
at  Denver;  we  will  assume  that  another  gentleman  is  a  jobber  at  Salt  Lake;  we  will 
assume  I  live  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  here  [indicating].  I  want  to  buy  6,000 
pounds  of  machinery.  Where  shall  I  get  it?  Certainly,  with  the  patriotic  spirit  we 
all  should  have,  I  would  like  to  buy  the  goods  at  Denver,  but  I  am  barred.  Whsr? 
Because  I  should  pay  $1.75  from  Denver  to  Grand  Junction  [indicating],  while  from 
Salt  Lake  back  I  pay  only  $1. 10;  65  cents  higher  than  for  the  farther  distance.  They 
have  to  carry  through  Grand  Junction  and  back  again,  and  yet  I  save  65  cents.  In  this 
case  they  have  only  the  Western  Rio  Grande,  but  here  we  have  the  Midland  and  the 
Denver  Kio  Grande.  Yet  many  people  in  our  State  believe  the  whole  remedy  lies  in 
paralleling  railroads.  We  have  another  here  [indicating].  We  have  the  foolishness 
of  three  railroads  between  Denver  and  Pueblo;  three  lines  and  five  railroads  operat- 
ing over  the  lines.  Rates  have  been  reduced  time  and  aoain,  but  they  have  not  been 
reduced  in  the  last  15  years  or  more  between  Denver  and  Trinidad;  and  yet  we  have 
three  lines  doing  a  starvation  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  raiLLiPS.)  Are  there  any  companies  or  individuals  refining  oil  near 
Denver,  where  you  have  a  considerable  oil  field? — A.  No;  they  have  been  knocked 
out  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  How? — A.  By  reducing  the  price  of  such  and  such  a  product.  They  did  sell  oil 
for  5  cents,  and  it  lasted  until  they  had  them  all  out  and  now  it  is  100  percent  higher 
than  any  other  section  of  the  country.    It  was  so  tne  last  time  I  investigated  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competition  there  in  the  petroleum  business? — A  Not  that  I  know 
of;  it  is  all  controlled  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Not  among  yourselves  or  from  abroad?— A.  No.  The  prohibitive  freight  rates 
bar  anybody  from  coming  in.     You  can  not  ship  in. 

Q.  Do  the  Standard  OilCompany  or  not  ship  oil  from  a  distance;  or  do  they  refine 
the  oil  produced  in  your  own  neW — A.  They  produce  most  of  it  there. 

Q.  And  refine  it  tnere?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  own  the  wellg?— A.  No;  some  of  our  wealthy  men  own  the  wells  and 
sell  the  supply  to  them.  I  do  not  know  but  they  do  own  some  of  the  wells.  I 
know  Senator  HiU  is  represented  as  being  a  large  owner  of  oil  wells.  He  does  not 
refine  anything,  but  produces  it,  and  they  refine  it,  and  they  control  the  market 
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price.  I  complained  of  the  excessive  price  of  the  oil  to  the  Standard  Oil  manaefers, 
and  they  gave  me  this  statement  1  have  just  made,  that  they  had  to  buy  the  oil  from 
Senator  Hill  and  refine  it:  **  Why  don't  you  kick  about  them  as  well  as  us?'* 

Q.  Have  you  any  local  directors  on  these  lines  of  road  living  in  Colorado? — A. 
We  did  have  one;  he  is  dead. 

Q.  You  have  none? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  great  deal  of  complaint  in  the  handling  of  petroleum  in 
your  section  by  the  Standard  Oil  Trust?— A .  Yes.  The  Pueblo  people  tried  to  interest 
me  in  a  fight  on  the  rate  on  oil,  in  which  they  proved  they  were  denied  the  rate  from 
Pueblo  to  the  Pacific  coast  pointa  that  the  Missouri  River  points  had.  They  quietly 
made  a  price  to  compete  with  the  Missouri  River,  and  when  the  Standard  Oil  Coni- 

fmy  found  that  the  oil  emanated  from  the  Florence  wells  they  refused  to  receive  it 
have  a  bunch  of  correspondence  on  that  matter;  but  I  could  not  take  it  up  because 
I  was  too  busy  with  other  thinss.     I  have  the  correspondence  yet 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  long  has  your  State  railroad  conmiission  beeia 
abolished?— A.  Since  1893. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  reestablish  it? — A.  I  tried  it,  but  the  railroads 
outdid  me. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  testify  to? — A.  I  have  some  rates 
here  if  you  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter  more  extensivelv.  Here  are  some  of  the 
thines  that  catch  Denver  nard.  Iwaaan  importer  of  metallic  beds.  I  could  ship 
metallic  beds  from  Liverpool  via  Gulf  to  Denver  $75  per  car  cheaper  than  I  could 
ship  from  New  York  or  Birmingham,  Conn. ,  via  Gulf  to  Denver.  I  pleaded  with  the 
traffic  managers  to  let  me  buy  those  goods  in  this  country.  It  was  the  $75 per  car  more 
that  stood  in  my  way,  but  I  could  get  no  hearing  imtil  I  finally  failed  in  business  and 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  an  assignment  through  excess  of  freight.  To-day  I  think 
that  this  is  true.  Crockery  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  to  San  Francisco  is  95  cents; 
Trenton  to  Denver,  $1.53;  from  England  via  Gulf  to  Denver,  $1.22.  The  crockery 
we  are  getting  is  chiefly  from  England.  On  oilcloth  and  linoleum — here  is  where 
they  catch  us  on  most  of  the  commodity  rates — Missouri  River  to  Colorado  common 
points,  third  class,  80  cents;  Missouri  River  to  Utah  common  points,  third  class, 
|l.55;  but  a  Utah  man  ships  his  goods  in  under  "commodity"  tariff,  and  instead  of 
paying  $1.55  he  pays  $1.09.  They  have  no  ** commodity  "  tariff  to  Denver.  In  the 
western  classification  oilcloth  and  linoleum  are  third  class,  but  here  they  make  it  a 
** commodity,"  and  instead  of  chaining  the  class  rate  from  Missouri  River  to  Cali- 
fornia common  points,  third  class,  $2,  they  are  shipped  Missouri  River  to  California 
common  points,  "commodity,"  75  cents.  So,  you  see,  in  that  case  the  Missouri 
River  rate  to  California  common  points  is  75  cents,  while  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
Colorado  common  points  it  is  80  cents;  5  cents  higher  than  if  it  went  on  1,500 
miles  farther. 

Since  my  agitation  of  this  question  they  have  advanced  the  rates  on  the  transcon- 
tinental class  from  $2.40  to  $3  a  hundred,  so  they  are  the  same  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond class  as  the  Denver  rate.  We  have  no  reduction;  but  they  have  advanced  them 
in  a  way,  while  on  the  other  class  our  rate  is  $2  as  against  $2.20;  $1.75  as  against 
$1.90;  then  $1.60  as  against  $1.50;  $1.40  as  against  $1.45;  $1.20  as  against  $1.25,  and 
BO  on  diminishing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  will  ask  you  if  you  can  state  whether  the  people  of  Col- 
orado suffer  anv  discrimmation  against  them  in  shipping  out  the  products  of  the 
State,  the  metalliferous  products  and  fruit  and  cattle? — A.  There  has  been  quite  a 
little  complaint,  but  they  are  adjusting  that  of  late.  I  think  it  is  more  satisfactory 
to-day  than  it  has  ever  been. 

Q.  Is  it  comparatively  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  Colorado? — ^A.  I  have  heard 
no  conaplaint,  but  I  have  been  very  busy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  tendency;  of  rates  has  been 
down  m  the  last  five  or  six  years? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  but  not  in  proportion  to  otner  lower- 
ings. 

Q.  Have  they  been  reduced  as  much  as  one-half  in  the  last  five  years? — A.  No, 
they  have  not  been  reduced  one-half.  For  instance,  furniture  rate  was  $1.85;  I  got 
it  down  to  $1.46.  I  found  they  were  shii)ping  furniture  from  Chicago  to  Salt  liuce 
Gty  at  a  tariff  of  $1.05,  and  made  the  kick  on  it,  and  we  were  granted  it  It  was 
only  after  making  an  exposition  of  the  discrimination.  They  generally  give  me 
what  I  need  in  my  line.  Since  then  it  has  been  raised  in  maximum  car  lots  from 
12,000  pounds  to  16,000  pounds,  and  $1.10  instead  of  $1.05. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  your  chamber  of  commerce  making  any 
effort  to  correct  this  evil? — A.  Not  that  1  know  of.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  abrogate  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause,  justifying  and  legalizing  these  terrible  rates  that  are  now  in  effect. 
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Q.  Now,  if  your  chamber  of  commerce  have  taken  that  position,  what  hope  have 
you  to  correct  the  evil? — A.  Through  the  law — interstate-commerce  law — or  through 
this  Industrial  Commission. 

Q.  You  would  Uke  us  to  override  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  your  own  town? — 
A.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  that,  because  I  would  not  consider  it  worth  riding  over  or 
under. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  any  remedy  or  any  law  to  sumest  to  the  com- 
mission that  would  be  effective  in  remedying  this  evil? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ought  to  be  given  greater  powers  and  that  they  should 
enforce  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  Alon^  what  lines;  have  you  thought  of  any  particular 
amendment? — A.  I  studied  carefully  at  that  time  the  Cullom  bill,  and  could  not  con- 
ceive of  any  reason  why  that  was  not  all  right. 

Q.  vBy  Representative  Livingston.)  What  was  your  remedy? — A.  The  Cullom 
bill  was  the  nearest  approach  to  Anything  I  could  suggest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  The  original  or  the  amended  one  introduced  a  couple 
of  years  ago? — A.  The  one  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sent  out.  I  think 
it  must  be  the  amended  one. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  think  that  would  be  effective  in  preventing  this  dis- 
crimination?— A.  Oh,  yes:  the  whole  interstate  law,  to  my  mind — the  foundation  of 
it — is  section  4,  that  the  snorter  haul  within  the  longer  shall  not  be  charged  more 
than  the  long  haul  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  It  would  be  all  right  to  strike  out  the  one  clause,  **  Under 
similar  circumstances  and  conditions?" — A.  Leave  the  Whole  thing. 

Q.  Make  it  mandatory? — A.  Yes;  you  have  got  it. 

Another  point:  The  railroads  assumed  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  that  they  were  carrying  goods  at  2}  mills  per  mile  and  making  a 
profit.  They  put  Mr.  Smur  on  the  stand  as  an  expert  witness^  and  I  made  him  my 
witness  and  asked  him:  ''What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate 
to  Colorado  on  my  product?  "  He  refused  to  answer.  I  asked  him :  *  *  Would  100  per 
cent  or  200  per  cent  be  satisfactory;  would  300,  400,  500,  600,  700,  800,  900,  1,000  per 
cent?"  And  Mr.  Smur  still  refused  to  answer.  Then  I  turned  to  the  commission 
and  said:  "Your  honors,  I  will  relieve  Mr.  Smur  of  his  embarrassment.  We  are  not 
paying  1,000,  but  we  are  paying  2,000  per  cent — 91  mills  per  ton  mile;  and  all  the 
intelligence  and  energy  in  the  world  can  not  overcome  that."  That  is  why  we  are  a 
one-lunged  hospital  and  globe-trotter  station. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  To  be  just,  have  not  some  industries  you  mention  failed 
from  other  causes  than  transportation  rates?  Did  not  the  powder  factory,  for  instance, 
bium  up  or  blow  up? — ^A.  It  did,  I  believe,  after  it  was  abandoned,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber.   I  know  that  the  powder  station  quit.    I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  rates. 

Q.  I  simply  wish  to  ask  if  some  of  these  industries  had  not  been  financial  failures 
from  other  causes  than  freight  rates? — A.  Primarily  it  was  freight  rates.  We  did 
have  four  glass  works  there  run  by  different  men.  Each  in  turn  thought  he  would 
make  it  go;  and  yet  the  railroads  would  bring  in  the  stuff  the  minute  the  plant  was 
started  at  such  a  price  that  he  had  to  throw  up  his  hands.     We  have  a  million-dollar 

Eaper  mill  there  now  and  it  has  cone  through  bankruptcy  twice.  It  is  now  in  the 
ands  of  a  receiver.  Prior  to  the  building  of  the  paper  mill  they  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rate,  which  was  excessive,  and  they  refuseci  to  make  it  until  after  it  had 
started,  and  then  put  in  force  a  25-cent  rate,  and  of  course  it  went  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Where  did  the  paper  mill  get  its  raw  material? — A. 
There  in  Colorado;  the  wood — a  very  fine  plant. 

Q.  What  distance  did  that  have  to  be  shipped  to  Denver? — A.  It  is  right  handy, 
on  the  border  of  the  mountains. 

Q.  How  near  do  they  get  their  coal  for  motive  power? — A.  About  20  miles.  They 
could  get  it  farther,  the  southern  coal,  but  they  have  got  good  steam  coal. 

Q.  The  disadvantage  of  raw  material  was  not  the  cause?— A.  Oh,  no;  freight  rates, 
positively. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  the  wood  suitable  for  pulp?— A.  Yes.  They  have 
made  paper  and  they  make  it  now,  only  for  local  use  there.  They  can  not  get  out; 
that  is  their  complaint. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kyle.)  How  about  your  smelting  works  for  the  reduction  of 
ores?  How  about  discriminations  in  that  line  as  against  Salt  Lake  City  and  Mis- 
souri?— A.  I  do  not  know.  They  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  I  do  not  hear  any  com- 
plaint. They  are  smelting  right  along.  It  is  the  only  industr}^  we  have.  If  you 
should  take  away  mining  we  would  not  be  in  it  at  all.  Our  farming  industry  is  the 
same  way.  They  raise  cereals  but  can  not  ship.  Community  wter  community 
comes  there  to  locate  and  moves  out  again. 
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Q.  I  know  that  is  trae  about  yoor  amcaltural  prodncts,  bnt  I  nnderstand  most  of 
your  mines  are  over  west,  about  Grand  Junction,  Gunnison,  etc.,  where  you  are  nearer 
to  Denver  than  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  yet  I  believe  ore  comes  this  way  to  Denver. 
They  evidently  do  not  make  a  distinction  in  favor  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  that  line. — A. 
No.  I  Ruess  not    Denver  makes  a  great  bid  for  the  smelting  works. 

Q.  Does  Denver  make  the  bid,  or  the  railroads?~A.  The  railroads.  They  do  not 
discuss  rates  in  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  suppose,  the  whole  year  through 
as  much  as  we  have  here  to-day. 

Q.  Are  the  directors  of  the  road  interested  in  the  mining  stocked? — A.  They  aro  all 
interested  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent.  It  is  contagious  to  be  interested  in  mining, 
moro  or  less. 

Q.  Personal  interest  may  be  a  consideration  in  that  industry? — A.  Possibly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.^  Could  agricultural  products  be  raised  profitably  m  Colo- 
rado provided  you  had  udr  freight  rates? — ^A.  Yes;  if  we  had  fair  rates. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  so  far  from  the  markets  of  the  world  as  to  prevent  it,  if  vou 
had  fair  rates,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  agricultural  interest  is  blightea  in 
your  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  chief  reason? — ^A.  It  is  the  only  reason  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  Did  you  not  state  just  a  moment  a^  there  was  no  com- 
plaint made  on  account  of  freight  rates  out  of  the  State  on  agricultural  products,  cat- 
tle, etc.? — ^A.  No,  I  did  not  state  that;  I  said  mining,  metalmerous  ores. 

Q.  I  asked  if  there  was  any  discrimination  aeainst  the  people  of  Colorado  in  get- 
ting its  production  out,  and  you  said  no. — A.  I  t&e  that  back  and  most  emphatically 
answer  yes;  on  cattle,  1  know,  and  agricultural  products,  yet  the  Denver  market  is 
becoming  better,  satisfied  because  they  are  making  some  differential  rates  there.  One 
of  the  things  that  suprised  me  was  that  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  asked 
for  a  differential  as  against  Chicago,  and  I  only  contended  for  the  relative  rate.  [Read- 
ing] :  '*If  Chicago  ships  through  to  the  Pacific  coast  for  $1,  give  me  the  $1  from 
Denver.'*  I  never  got  a  ruling  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  got  75  per 
cent  of  the  Chicago  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Regarding  the  smelting  subject  in  Denver — you  have  a 
smelting  trust  there? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  bullion  is  shipped  at  a  favored  rate?— A.  I  could  not  say;  I  do  not  hear 
anvthing  about  it 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  in  the  matter? — A.  I  have  no  opinion  in  the  matter.  I 
know  this:  some  men  have  always  contended  for  it,  but  I  claim  some  credit  from  my 
agitation  of  the  railroad  question. 

Q.  You  have  smelters  operated  by  independent  concerns  or  individuals,  have 
you? — A.  We  have  1  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  there  lots  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  its  managers  against  the  transportation 
chaiges? — A.  I  have  heara  of  none  from  them. 

Q.  (B)[  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  the  population  of  Colorado  increasing  or  declining^ — A. 
They  claim  it  has  increased,  but  they  are  mostly  one-lungers  and  consumptives.  We 
have  now  too  many  of  that  kind  of  people. 

Q.  What  is  the  fact  as  to  Denver? — A.  They  claim  it  has  grown  about  10,000. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  output  of  the  mines  from  year  to  year? — A.  Yes;  it  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larser  output  from  the  farms  from  year  to  year? — A.  Thev  clum  that 
for  it  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Denver  newspapers.  How  correct  the  statistics 
are  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  output  of  the  manufactures  of  the  State  from  year  to  year? — 
A.  In  certain  directions,  certain  lines.  Mining  machinery  is  doing  wonderfully. 
They  are  building  up  large  plants  of  mining  machinery;  and  our  steel  works,  which 
has  been  feivorea  with  75  per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate,  is  an  immense  institution; 
about  twenty-odd  million  dollars  incorporation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips^  Can  they  ship  that  mining  machinery  to  other  places,  or  is 
it  usea  principally  in  Cfolorado? — ^A.  The  majority,  I  presume,  is  used  in  Colorado. 
Having  lower  rates  to  El  Paso  and  Mexico  points,  they  are  now  shipping  that  way 
lareely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  vou  raise  enough  agricultural  products  to  keep  up  the 
home  consumption  in  Colorado?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  presume  so,  because  they 
ship  out  lots  of  flour. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Denver? — A.  Since  1877. 

Q.  Before  the  people  of  Colorado  went  into  farming,  where  did  they  get  their 

S reduce  from? — A.  I  presume — I  never  observed  closely — from  Utah  and  Missouri 
liver  points — Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Q.  Were  you  not  for  a  great  many  years  entirely  dependent  on  these  two  States 
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for  your  em,  batter,  flour,  and  everything  that  enters  into  household  consump- 
tion?— A.  Iwould  not  be  able  to  say  yes  or  no,  because  I  was  interested  only  to  the 
extent  of  finding  them  on  the  table. 

Q.  Would  you  sav,  now,  that  in  the  course  of  10  or  12  years  you  have  raised 
sufficient  agricultural  products  to  take  care  of  your  population? — ^A.  I  believe  that  is 
right    I  know  there  is  lots  of  produce  brought  in  m>m  Nebraska  and  Kansas  now. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  possible  reason  in  that  fict  that  quite  a  number  of  your  manu- 
facturers have  had  to  go  out  of  business,  independent  of  railroad  discrimination? — ^A. 

1  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  is  primarily  the  cause. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNaeroN.)  Have  you  a  cotton  factory  there? — ^A.  Yes, 
we  have  a  cotton  foctory  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  you  not  get  cotton  goods  cheaper  from  other  places 
than  you  could  manufacture  them,  and  pay  the  wag^— A.  I  scarcely  believe  that 
We  are  near  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  j^t  now  an  80  cent  rate  on  cotton  up.  Our 
cotton  fabrics  would  cost  us  from  the  Missouri  River  $1.25. 

Q.  They  would  cost  you  less  from  New  England,  the  manufactured  fabrics.  At 
any  time  in  your  cotton  manufactures,  did  you  ever  approach  competition  with 
eastern  and  southern  manufacturers? — ^A.  They  do  approach  it  by  shipping  to  Mis- 
souri River  points  on  some  special  rate.    They  are  not  paying  the  tariff. 

Q.  So  vou  have  to  have  an  accommodating  tariff  to  make  the  competition? — A. 
Yes.  I  nad  been  shipping  my  goods  into  Utah  for  $1.15,  when,  if  I  stopped  at 
Grand  Junction,  half  way,  it  was  $1.75.    I  simply  met  the  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Cattle  and  sheep  are  about  the  only  commercial  export 
you  ship  out  of  Colorado?~A.  Yes,  and  some  horses,  too. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  We  eat  your  muskmelons  and  cantaloupes 
here  now  in  Washington. — ^A.  We  have  some  fine  ones.  Our  cantaloupes,  coal  and 
other  mines  are  all  right 

Q.  Do  you  not  ship  potatoes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  i{  not  true  that  ever  since  1876  you  have  raised  all  your  people  want  to  con- 
sume?— A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  Colorado  has  produced  her  own  cereals  and  things  of  that 
kind  since  1876? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  competition  of  other  points; 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  perhaps  some  comes  in  from  Wvoming. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqbr.)  I  want  to  ask  you  why  your  cnamber  of  commerce  does  not 
take  up  this  question  of  rates  or  differentials  agamst  Denver,  if  they  are  of  the  vital 
importance  you  consider  them? — ^A.  The  only  explanation  I  can  make  is  that  they 
are  the  greatest  shippers;  men  like  Charles  Tnch,  tne  Moray  Merchantile  Company, 
and  the  Colorado  Milling  Company,  each  and  every  one  of  whom  is  satisfied  with 
the  rates  they  have.  They  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  question;  they  are  satisfied  to 
have  it  as  it  is  without  any  newcomers  in  the  field.  Tne  newcomers  can  not  prevail 
under  the  published  tariff  rates.    They  have  told  me  so. 

Q.  It  must  be  then  a  majority  of  these  big  shippers  are  getting  a  rate  that  is  satis- 
factory?— A.  Colorado  is  controlled  by  a  few  men,  who  are  favored  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  In  that  case  it  would  seem  to  me  your  complaint  is  one  of  discrimination 
between  individuals  rather  than  against  Denver? — ^A.  It  is  against  Denver  and 
individuals. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Kylb.^  Do  we  understand  from  your  testimony  a  large  class  of 
smfdl  dealers  are  discriminated  against? — ^A.  Yes;  they  are  paying  tariff  rates  while 
a  few  are  Tf^poa  rebated  rates. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Congbr.)  Have  you  many  wholesalers  in  Denvei? — ^A.  We  have  about 

2  diy  goods,  3  grocerv,  about  2  hardware,  and  4  lumber  concerns. 

Q.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  rates  they  get? — A.  Yes.  We  do  not  hear  any 
complaint 

Q.  Are  thev  able  to  supply  the  retailers  in  surrounding  towns  in  Colorado  and  the 
neighboring  States,  or  are  they  supplied  from  Chicago? — A.  They  supply  them  from 
Denver. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.)  Do  the  Chicago  houses  have  branches  in  Denvei? — ^A. 
Yes.  One  concern  is  called  the  Chicago  Lumber  Company.  But  the  Chicago  houses 
have  withdrawn  house  after  house  that  used  to  be  there,  and  now  the  MiEBOuri  River 
shipper  and  the  Chicago  shipper  will  come  to  Colorado,  travel  over  the  interior  of  the 
State  and  make  up  a  carload,  for  instance,  of  furniture  and  mattresses  at  20  different 
points,  and  he  will  get  enough  orders  to  make  a  carload,  and  he  brings  out  a  car- 
load, and  a  ^'one-hoss  shav''  performs  the  functions  of  the  jobbing  house.  If  it  had 
to  deliver  to  the  several  depots— that  would  be  impossible.  The  freight  is  not  col- 
lected until  it  reaches  its  destination,  so  that  the  Colorado  shipper  can  not  compete 
against  Chicago  and  Missouri  River  shippers.  That  is  why  Marshall  Field  and 
Jrarwell  and  the  larger  houses  have  puUed  out  from  Denver.    There  was  no  use 
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doing  business  there  and  paying  expense  of  storage,  insoranoe,  and  the  ontJay'  of 
money  for  freight.  They  would  have  to  pay  the  freight  when  shipped  to  Deaver, 
but  in  the  other  case  it  \9  not  coUecte<l  until  at  the  destination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conobr.)  Are  these  wholesalers  members  of  yoor  chamber  of  oom- 
merce  that  have  to  pay  these  excessive  rates  to  which  you  refer?-— A.  They  are  mena- 
bers  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  rates,  you  say?— A.  Yes.  They  wait  so  far  ae  to  be 
the  only  body  west  of  a  line  from  Duluth  to  West  Sabine,  Tex.,  when  the  raUroads 
asked  to  abolish  section  4,  to  beg  the  commission  to  grant  the  petition  of  the  rail- 
roads 

Q.  This  chaml)er  of  commerce  must  have  in  its  membership  a  laige  majority  of 
the  representative  buniness  men  of  Denver? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  majority  is  satisfied,  what  shall  we  do? — ^A.  The  majority  of  wealth  hold- 
ers;  that  ought  to  cut  no  fij^re;  what  we  want  is  individual  justice. 

Q.  You  statetl  a  little  while  ago  that  after  the  establishment  of  the  naper  mill  the 
railroads  made  a  rate  on  incoming  paper  of  25  cents  a  hundred? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  what  point,  Chicago  or  New  York?— A.  I  forget  the  location,  but  I  remem- 
ber the  amount. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  from  which  point? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  was  on  the  B.  ^  M. 
Railroad. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  on  incoming  paper  before  the  establishment  of  that  mill? — 
A.  About  $1.55.  I  am  not  sure  about  that  rate.  I  remember  they  did  complain 
very  nmch  of  the  excessive  rate,  and  when  they  would  not  reduce  it  they  bout  the 
paper  mill;  and  after  the  mill  was  built  it  was  reduced  to  25  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  now? — A.  I  have  not  looked  it  up,  but  thej  will  periodically 
bring  in  such  loads  of  paper  that  this  paper  mill  can  not  make  a  living. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Odober  11,  1899, 

TS8TIM0NY  OF  ME.  SAMUEL  8PEHCEE, 

President  of  the  SotUhem  Railway. 

The  commission  met  cm  Wednesday,  Ootolier  11,  1899,  V^ice-Chairman  Phillips 
presiding.  Mr.  Samuel  Si)encer,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
appeanHlat  10.40  a.  m.,  and  l)eing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Senator  Malixiry.)   What  is  j'ou  name?— A.  Samuel  Spencer. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  rtwide?— A.  New  Vork  C^ty. 

Q.  What  in  your  (K'cu^)ation? — A.  President  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company  and 
other  collateral  compaines  in  that  systtmi. 

Q.  What  territory  is  enibrat»ed  by  the  Southern  company,  generally  speakiiu^— 
A.  (Jenerallv  si)eakmg,  the  territory  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  and  east  oithe 
Mis8issip{)i  ftiver.  There  are  only  three  States  within  that  territory  not  reached  by 
the  Hynteni,  namely,  Ix)uisiana,  Florida,  and  West  Virginia, 

i.1.  Tlie  Southern  owns  and  oi)erate8  its  own  lines  and  alst>  operates  leased  lines, 
does  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  lon^  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  railroad  business?— A.  About  30  years. 

Q.  Are  you  ui  any  way  cx)nnectea  with  any  other  systems  than  the  Southern?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  what  they  are?— A.  I  am  director  in  the  Erie,  the  Cheasa- 
peake  and  Ohio,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  how  manv  employees  the  Southern  Railway  has  in  its 
employ?— A.  A  little  muler  20,000,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  state  al)out  the  average  reumneration  which  these  employees  receive? 
I  am  speaking  now  with  respect  more  to  the  subordinate  employees— railroad  train 
employees  and  clerks.— A.  It  would  l>e  diflScult  to  give  an  average,  they  are  of  so 
many  classes.  I  have  not  the  average  figures  in  my  mind.  They  are  paid  substan- 
tially, in  the  various  grades,  what  other  railroads  m  that  and  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  paying  for  the  same  service. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  by  the  month,  by  the  week,  or  how?— A.  By  the  month  or  by 
the  day  or  by  the  amount  of  service  performed.  The  higher  ranks  of  officere  are 
paid  by  the  year. 

Q.  1  our  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  are  paid  by  the  run,  are  they  not?— 
A.  They  are  paid  by  the  trip  or  run;  yes,  almost  entirely.  A  few  on  small  branches 
and  unimportant  runs  are  paid  by  the  month,  where  the  service  is  exactly  ^ike  for 
each  day. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  rule  on  your  road  regarrling  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor? — 
A.  The  mle  in  absolute  that  no  man  inoulging  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  is 
allowed  in  the  train  service  to  our  knowledge. 

Q.  At  any  time,  or  when  on  duty? — A.  At  any  time.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  rule  can  or  does  extend  to  the  point  that  no  man  ever,  under  any  circumstances, 
takes  a  drink,  because  that  is,  of  course,  beyond  our  power  to  know;  but  if  he  is 
known  to  drink  habitually,  whether  on  duty  or  not,  he  is  not  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  position. 

Q.  In  your  system  is  there  any  system  of  keeping  a  list  of  men  who  are  discharged 
and  exchanging  that  list  with  other  roads,  commonly  known  as  blacklisting? — A.  No. 
We  make  no  such  exchanges.  We  keep  a  list  of  men  that  we  discharge  for  cause,  of 
course,  but  we  do  not  exchange  that  list  with  other  companies. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  done  by  any  other  systems? — A.  I  have  not  been 
for  a  number  of  ]^ears  in  close  contact  with  these  questions.  My  impression  is  that 
that  system  is  dying  out.  It  is  not  pursued  because  there  is  no  reason  for  it.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  general.  We  feel  that  we  have  done  our  duty  and  treated  our  employees 
as  they  should  be  when  we  decide  the  question  whether  or  not  they  shall  remain  in 
in  our  service.  We  have  no  reason  for  pursuing  the  man  or  undertaking  to  decide 
for  some  one  else  whether  that  person  shall  employ  any  particular  man.  That  is  a 
question  that  should  be  left  to  them. 

Q.  What,  in  general,  are  the  usual  hours  exacted  of  your  different  classes  of 
employees? — A.  It  is  according  to  the  work.  The  ordinary  laborer,  of  course,  per- 
forms duty  for  more  hours  and  can  perform  duty  for  more  hours  than  a  man  who  is 
engaged  in  such  res{)onsible  duties  as  locomotive  engineer,  for  instance.  There  is  a 
nervous,  mental  strain  on  the  man  running  an  engine  that  is  not  on  a  man  swinging 
a  pick  on  the  track. 

Q.  Locomotive  engineers,  how  long  are  they  employed  each  dajr? — A.  The  outside 
limit,  except  in  cases  of  accident  or  somethmg  of  tnat  kind,  is  12  hours,  and  the 
hours  run.  on  down  to  3,  4,  5,  or  6  per  day. 

Q.  Runs  are  arranged  with  reference  to  giving  them  not  exceeding  12  hours  con- 
stant work? — A.  Yes;  for  instance,  if  a  run  is  prolonged  more  than  12  hours  in  the 
ordinary  course  we  pay  extra  time  on  it.  Of  course  that  puts  a  practical  prohibi- 
tion on  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  also  exact  Sunday  work  from  them? — A.  When  necessary. 

Q.  Are  tney  paid  extra  for  Sunday  work? — A.  On  the  regular  runs  they  are  not 
paid  extra.  Wnere  they  perform  Sunday  work  they  have  to  perform  it  at  the  regular 
rates,  is  my  impression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  is  your  rule  with  respect  to  Sunday  runs,  passenger 
and  freight? — A.  The  passenger  trains  when  scheduled  for  Sunday  run  regulany, 
and  that  applies  to  the  long,  through  runs.  A  great  many  of  the  local  passenger 
trains  do  not  run  on  Sunday,  as  they  perform  a  local  service  and  there  is  no  question 
involved  of  accommodating  persons  wno  are  traveling  long  distances  and  laying  them 
over  at  unexpected  places.    The  long-distance  trains  run  7  days  in  the  week. 

Q.  How  with  respect  to  freight? — A.  In  some  States  we  are  not  allowed  to  run 
freight  between  certain  hours  on  Sunday. 

Q.  What  States? — A.  Georgia  is  one  ot  them;  North  Carolina,  I  think^  is  another. 
I  can  not  undertake  to  exhaust  the  list  from  memory.  When  not  restricted  by  law 
in  respect  to  freights  the  policy  is  to  do  as  little  freight  work  as  possible  on  Sunday 
consistent  with  keeping  the  perishable  freight  that  must  be  moved  promptly.  We 
avoid  Sunday  work  of  the  freight  men  where  it  can  be  done  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  transportation. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  Certain  seasons  of  the  year  you  have  more  perishable 
freight  than  others,  I  assume? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion,  if  you  have  any,  as  to  the  desirability  or  advisability  of 
such  laws  as  that  of  Georgia  wnich  prohibits  the  running  of  freight  trains  on  Sun- 
day?— A.  I  think  that  is  very  objectionable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  care  to  give  your  reasons  for  saying  that  it  is 
objectionable?— A.  No;  not  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  expensive  a  good 
deal  to  the  railroads  to  do  the  business  that  way.  If  they  have  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness— ^for  instance,  if  freijjht  is  to  be  stopped  at  a  fixed  hour — it  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  additional  facilities,  yards,  roundhouses,  and  things  of  that  kind,  at  some 
point  where  otherwise  it  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  runs  could  be  regularly  com- 
pleted. In  the  next  place,  in  the  interest  of  the  men  themselves,  our  experience  is 
that  men  are  thrown  away  from  their  homes  on  Sunday  to  a  very  large  extent  by 
such  a  law  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  complete  a  run  and  get  back,  and  when 
they  started  away  from  home  it  was  so  far  from  Sunday  that  the  trip  could  not  be 
omitted  so  as  to  leave  them  at  home.  That  is  a  pretty  serious  question  with  some 
men,  because  they  are  at  greater  expense  when  away  from  home  than  when  at  home. 
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and  if  the  railroad  will  watch  the  question  and  avoid  running  freight  when  it  ia  practical 
to  do  80  on  Sunday,  I  think  that  the  effect  both  on  the  men  and  upon  the  aervioe  to 
the  public  is  beneficial  by  not  having  arbitrary  reeftiictiona  as  to  certain  days  and 
certain  hours. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  there  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  large  volumes  of 
perishable  freight  running  through  the  State  of  Georgia  that  is  affected  by  this  law  ? — 
A.  Yes ;  at  certain  seasons  there  is  a  great  deal  of  perishable  business  going  through 
Geoi^eia*  We  are  allowed  to  run  certain  classes  of  perishable  freight,  because  the 
freight  would  otherwise  spoil  and  become  valueless. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Does  the  law  detrimentally  affect  Geoivia  itself — ^the 
business  of  the  State? — A.  The  effect  would  be  remote.  There  might  be  some  effect, 
but  I  think  that  would  be  secondary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  poasibility  of  evading  the  Geoigia  Sunday 
law  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.     I  have  never  studied  that  subject.     I  could  not  say. 

Q.  So  many  laws  are  evaded,  I  thought  perhaps  there  might  be  some  system  of 
evading  that  law. — A.  That  is  a  question  that  I  can  not  answer.  I  suppose  it  is  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  recall  the  Geoi^gia  statute  exactly.  I  have  had  knowledge  of  some 
cases  where  one  car  of  perishable  freight  would  be  used,  for  instance,  to  take  an 
entire  train  of  nonperishable  freight  through  along  with  it.  I  suppose  it  is  some- 
thing like  that  you  nad  in  mind.  Let  me  follow  that  up  a  moment  Suppose  the  law 
was  stringent  enough  that  if  perishable  freight  had  to  be  hauled  nothing  that  was 
nonperishable  could  go  along  with  it,  and  suppose  there  was  one  car  of  perishable 
height,  a  railroad  would  at  once  say,  we  do  not  want  that  freight,  because  we  can- 
not afford  to  run  a  freight  train  a  long  distance  for  one  car.  A  peach  grower,  for 
instance,  of  the  State  of  Georgia  must  send  his  peaches  long  distances  in  order  to  get 
good  prices,  because  they  must  go  to  a  section  of  the  country  where  peaches  do  not 
ripen  at  that  period.  If  ne  had  to  lose  the  shipment  of  a  car  of  peaches  that  ripened 
and  were  gathered  on  Saturday,  because  they  could  not  move  on  Sunday,  the  loss  of 
a  carload  of  high-priced  peaches  to  the  farmer  might  be  a  very  serious  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  know  whether  Uiere  have  been  any  prosecutions 
against  any  road  for  violation  of  the  Georgia  statute? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  your  system  any  objections  to  your  employees 
belonging  to  labor  union^ — A.  No;  we  maKe  no  objections. 

Q.  Does  your  system  make  provision  at  all  for  relief  and  aid  to  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled employees?— A.  No;  not  directly  in  the  way  that  some  companies  do;  not 
systematically.    We  frequently  provide  for  relief  in  individual  cases. 

Q.  Some  companies  have  a  system  of  deducting  so  much  a  month  from  each  man's 

Say  to  accumulate  a  fund? — A.  I  am  familiar  with  some  such  systems.  The  Southern 
oes  not  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  the  employees  of  your  road — conductors,  firemen, 
en^eers,  and  trainmen — organized? — A.  I  think  so.  Most  of  them  are  members  of 
unions,  I  think. 

Q.  Are  there  colored  firemen  on  your  system? — A.  Yes,  a  sreat  many. 

Q.  Is  there  any  trouble  between  the  white  labor  and  colored  labor  on  that  account? 
Do  the  white  firemen  object  to  the  employment  of  colored  firemen? — A.  They  may 
have  some  objections.  These  objections  do  not  take  any  serious  form;  but  the 
question  is  sometimes  discussed,  though  there  has  never  been  any  organized  or  real 
opoosition  to  it 

Q.  No  objection  of  the  firemen  against  the  emplo3rment  of  colored  labor  in  that 
capacity? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  such.  That  thing  may  have  taken  place  in  the  gen- 
eral manager's  and  general  superintendent's  offices  without  my  having  personal  knowl- 
edge of  it;  not  reacned  a  point  where  action  was  required.  My  impression  is  that  it 
has  not,  however. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  In  what  other  capacity,  if  any,  are  colored  men  employed 
on  the  system? — A.  We  employ  them  on  the  train  as  trainmen,  what  corresponded 
before  the  days  of  air  brakes  to  brakemen. 

Q.  Are  they  employed  as  switchmen? — A.  As  a  rule,  not.  There  may  be  some 
exceptions,  but,  as  a  rule,  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  colored  fireman  can  never  hope  to  be  an  engineer  in 
your  system,  can  he? — A.  Our  policy  is  now  not  to  make  an  engineer  of  him.  What 
the  future  may  develop  I  do  not  know,  but  we  certainly  do  not  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Are  they  promoted  as  conductors  on  your  line? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Can  not  rise  above  the  condition  of  firemen  or  trainmen? — ^A.  Not  in  train 
service. 

Q.  Is  there  any  discrimination  in  wages  for  the  same  class  of  labor,  regardless  of 
color?— A.  Regardless  of  color?    I  am  not  sure  that  I  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Q.  The  colored  firemen,  for  instance,  and  white  firemen— do  they  receive  the  same 
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wageiBl? — A.  No ;  bat  when  you  said ' '  regardlesB  of  color, ' '  I  did  not  know  that  was  what 
you  meant.  The  colored  fireman  is  paid  lees  than  the  white  fireman.  That  would 
naturally  follow  from  this  circumstance,  if  no  other:  There  are  white  firemen  always 
on  the  road  who  are  candidates  for  promotion  to  engineers.  These  white  firemen 
outrank,  so  to  speak,  the  colored  firemen,  and  we  keep  that  line  of  white  firemen 
moving  up  all  the  time,  and  they  get  the  higher  wages  as  firemen. 

Q.  They  receive  higher  wages  for  their  laDor  and  also  have  the  chance  of  promo- 
tion as  against  the  colored  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  same  true  with  your  trainmen? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  difference  is  there  in  the  wages  of  firemen  and  trainmen? — A. 
As  compared  with  white,  about  10  per  cent. 

Q.  Are  the  different  classes  of  labor  on  the  Southern  Railway  paid  about  the  same 
schedule  of  wages  as  paid  on  the  other  lines  with  which  you  are  connected  ? — A. 
Substantially  the  same.  There  are  differences  in  some  particulars.  The  wages  in  a 
great  many  classes  North  rate  higher  than  they  are  in  any  of  the  Southern  States,  on 
anv  railroads  in  the  South. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  There  are  several  reasons  for  it;  market 
conditions  may  be  one;  the  trainmen  are  running  a  much  more  complicated  system 
in  the  North  on  the  ^reat  railroads  than  in  the  sparsely  settled  country  of  the  South. 
The  running  of  a  tram  on  the  railroad,  to  give  an  extreme  illustration,  which  has 
one  train  a  day  is  quite  a  different  thing  and  (juite  a  different  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer  and  conductor  from  running  a  train  on  a  railroad  where  there 
are  150  trains  a  day,  and  they  are  paid  accordingly. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  actual  labor  and  hours  are  concerned,  they  are  about  the  same  as 
on  the  other  road? — A.  Substantially  so;  not  always  same  labor,  either;  apiproximately 
the  same  on  hours.  Of  course,  there  are  differences  of  detail  on  every  railroad.  The 
amounj^  of  labor  in  running  an  engine  on  a  little  branch  road  where  probably  there 
is  not  over  a  half  train  load  to  haul  is  a  different  thing  from  running  a  modem  con- 
solidation engine  with  75  loaded  cars  l)ehind  it.  The  labor  of  the  engineer  is  neces- 
sarily greater;  the  fireman's,  too,  because  the  fireman  has  to  handle  enough  coal  to 
haul  1,000  or  1,500  tons  of  freight,  while  the  other  man  handles  coal  enough  to  haul 
300  tons  of  freight. 

Q.  There  is  a  contention  among  the  railroad  men  of  the  South  that  the  colored 
man  is  used  to  keep  wages  down;  is  that  contention  correct? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  or  experience  that  his  working  for  less  money  than  the  white 
man  has  the  tenaencv  to  keep  wages  down? — A.  No;  1  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  the  Question  of  wages.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question  in  r^ard  to  the  wages  in  the  South.  Is  the  cost  of  living  for  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  your  employees  appreciably  less  there  than  they  are  north  of 
the  Potomac  and  Ohio? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  I  presume  you  would  agree  that  that  would  probably  affect  the  rate  of 
wages? — A.  I  intendea  to  embrace  that  in  the  general  statement  first  made,  that  the 
market  conditions,  supply  and  demand,  govern  it ;  the  climate,  amount  of  clothing, 
and  amount  of  fuel  used,  make  a  difference  in  the  expense  of  living,  not  only  for 
railroad  men,  but  for  everybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Does  the  labor  supply  enter  into  it? — A.  The  labor  sup- 
ply enters  into  it  to  a  certain  extent;  but  the  labor  supply,  when  you  come  to  the 
skilled  work  of  the  ensineer  and  the  conductor,  I  do  not  think  enters  very  much, 
because  those  men  are  built  up  to  their  positions,  and  if  there  are  not  enoush  there 
they  soon  come  in  from  somewhere  else.  The  ordinary  laborer  would  be  affected  of 
course;  but  the  ordinary  laborer  does  not  move  about  so  much  from  place  to  place  in 
response  to  calls  of  what  you  might  call  market  conditions  for  labor. 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  at  the  South  a  greater  demand  for  the  places  than  you  natu- 
rally would  have  in  the  North? — ^A.  A  greater  demand? 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  larger  supply  for  tne  market  of  labor  in  comparison  with  the 
positions? — A.  In  comparison  to  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  possible  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  the  South,  where  they 
have  opportumties  for  only  one  kind  of  work,  like  those  on  a  railroad — ^they  are 
pretty  apt  to  underbid  among  themselves,  are  they  not? — A.  Yes.  That  is  what  I 
attempted  to  describe  previously,  as  the  market  condition  of  labor.  Labor  through- 
out the  South  is  lower  than  in  the  North,  taking  the  gjeneral  average. 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Farm  labor  is  lower,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  labor  being  lower  in  the  South? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it  been  your  experience  that  there  has  been  considerable  complaint  from 
the  employees  of  your  system  because  they  do  not  receive  enough  wages?  Have  there 
been  any  strikeeff— A.  No;  there  is  no  general  complaint  among  our  employees. 
We  have  had  occaaion  in  the  last  15  months  to  increaae  their  pay,  and  that  was  follow- 
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ing  reductions  which  were  made  in  1892  and  1893,  during  the  very  depreesed  condi- 
tions. On  the  revival  of  business  we  have  substantially  restored'  thoee  waj^,  and 
prior  to  that  restoration  this  question  was  discussed,  and'always  discussed  with  us  in 
perfectly  good  temper,  and  there  was  never  any  real  disagreement  between  us. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  strikes  on  any  of  the  roads  of  your  system  since  you  have 
l)een  superintendent  on  account  of  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  wages? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson^  Do  you  have,  as  some  lines  have,  contracts  with  the 
Brotherho(Kl  of  Lfxromotive  Engineers  regarding  hours  of  labor  or  other  conditions  of 
emplovment? — A.  No;  we  have  no  contracts  with  them. 

Q-  (By  Senator  Mallory)  .  You  deal  directly  with  them? — A.  We  deal  directly 
with  the  men.  When  I  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  will  not  recognize  the 
Brotherhood  officers.  1  have  had  consultation  time  and  again  with  the  Brotherhood 
officers,  and  we  treat  them  as  the  representatives  of  our  men,  and  as  long  as  the  dis- 
cussion is  reasonable  and  fair  we  discuss  the  question  of  relations  with  our  men  with 
anybody  that  they  choose  to  have  represent  them.  As  a  rule  they  represent  them- 
selves, and  it  is  onl  v  occasionally  that  we  have  come  in  contact  w^ith  the  Brotherhood 
chiefs;  but  when  they  request  it,  we  say,  Yes,  we  are  glad  to  see  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  it  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  recognize  representa- 
tives of  the  men  in  a  given  line,  for  instance,  instead  of  consulting  individually  with 
every  employee? — A.  Where  there  are  a  large  number  of  employees  it  is  impracti- 
cable to  aiscuss  with  everyone,  and  they  have  to  be  grouped  as  to  rates  of  payment^ 
and  then,  no  matter  who  comes  to  the  front,  if  it  was  one  individual  we  would  not 
discuss  with  him  his  wages  alone;  we  would  discuss  the  wages  of  the  group  to  which 
he  belonged. 

Q.  ( By  Senator  M  a  llor y . )  To  what  extent  has  the  Southern  svstem  compl led  with 
the  requirement  that  it  shall  put  automatic  couplers  and  airbrakes  on  its  freight 
cars? — A.  The  hand  holds  are  all  attached.  That  was  out  of  the  way  sometime  ago. 
Our  situation  to-day  is,  as  to  airbrakes,  about  77i  per  cent. 

Q.  On  freight  cars  77J  per  cent? — A.  Yes;  77J  per  cent.  As  to  automatic  couplers, 
91  Der  cent  is  alx)ut  where  we  stand. 

Our  eouipment  will  be  completed  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  substantially,  except 
sonie  old  cars  that  are  probably  not  worth  putting  the  improvements  on;  and  they 
will  be  used  on  local  short  runs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  is  the  date  of  extensiongranted?— A.  That  is  the  date 
of  the  extension  granted  bv  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 19(X).  Our  work  has  been  going  on  ever  since  that  extension  was  granted  at  such 
a  rate  per  month  as  would  complete  it.  That  is  where  we  expect  to  stand  on  the  1st 
of  January. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  style  of  coupler  do  you  use? — A.  We  use  the  Jan- 
ney  chiefly. 

Q.  The  master  car  builders'? — A.  The  master  car  builders'  vertical  plane.  We 
used  a  variation  of  some  others,  but  we  had  to  give  them  up,  and  we  took  the  master 
car  builders'  vertical  plane  standard. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  the  operation  you  have  to  use  cars  that  are  equipped  with  the 
automatic  coupler  in  conjunction  with  cars  that  are  still  equipped  witn  the  old  link 
and  pin,  do  vou,  constantly? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  effect  of  that,  I  suppose,  is  to  really  nullify  any  advantage  from  the  im- 
pn>ve(l  type,  the  men  having  to  go  in  between  the  cars  as  they  did  before? — A.  In 
making  that  particular  couplmg,  an  automatic  coupler  on  one  side  is  of  no  advantage 
at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  decrease  in  casualties  on  your  B3^tem 
since  your  cars  have  been  so  lar^ly  equipped? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  figures  as  to 
that.     Yes;  there  has  been  some  improvement,  undoubtedl)^. 

Q.  Do  you  think  when  the  cars  of  the  country,  the  freight  cars,  are  generally 
equipped,  that  there  will  be  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  casualties? — A.  That  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  I  assume  it  is  safe  to  say  that  casualties  will  be  diminished; 
that  they  will  be  done  away  with  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  You  can  not  elimi- 
nate from  that  question  the  carelessness  of  the  individual,  and  a  very  laige  percentage 
of  the  accidents  come  from  the  carelessness  of  the  men,  growing  out  of  the  habitual 
use  of  a  dangerous  implement. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  complying  with  that  requirement,  particu- 
larly on  the  part  of  the  Southern  railroads;  1  mean  roads  of  the  South? — A.  The 
want  of  money,  chiefly,  I  think. 

Q.  They  sinrply  did  not  have  the  means? — A.  Did  not  have  the  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  When  you  are  entirely  ecjuipped  with  this  new  appliance 
do  you  think  there  will  be  any  economic  advantage  m  the  appliances  themselves  as 
far  as  the  labor  is  concerned? — A.  You  mean  in  the  amount  of  labor  employed? 
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Q.  Yes. — A.  Practically  none. 

Q.  Then  it  just  simply  amounts  to  a  matter  of  safety,  if  there  is  safety  in  it? — A. 
Safety  and  economy  in  other  directions;  the  economy  of  efficiency.  There  is  a  very 
marked  economy  in  that 

Q.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  whether  the  amount  you  expend  in  these  appliances 
would  be  reimbursed  in  the  running  expenses  of  the  road? — A.  Well,  the  interest  on 
them  would  probably  be  reimbursed.  Ttiat  is  a  very  rough  statement  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  thought  your  question  was  directed  to  the  point  as  to  whether  there  would  be 
less  labor  employed  on  those  trains. 

Q.  Both  questions,  both  as  to  numbers  and  then  to  the  other? — ^A.  The  amount  of 
labor  employed  will  substantially  not  be  diminished.  When  we  began  some  years 
ago  in  applymg  the  air  brakes  to  passenger  trains,  long  in  advance  of  any  thought  of 
putting  them  on  freight  cars,  15  or  20  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  the  passenger 
trains  would  be  run  with  less  brakemen.  The  practical  effect  was  that  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  were  employed  on  the  train  except  for  a  short  period.  There  was  a  theory 
of  economy,  and  they  were  dropped  off;  but  they  were  soon  put  back,  for  the  reason 
that  the  exisencies  of  modem  travel  require  so  many  men  on  a  train  to  look  after  the 
travelers  and  to  protect  them  at  the  stations  and  keep  the  ice-water  coolers  supplied, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Practically  the  same  number  of  men  were  employed  on 
a  train.  The  same  experience  has  followed  on  the  freight  trains.  The  engines  are 
getting  more  powerful,  the  tracks  are  setting  in  better  condition,  the  cars  are  getting 
very  much  heavier,  and  therefore  the  handhng  of  one  of  these  trains  requires  a  good 
desu  more  than  the  mere  putting  down  of  brakes,  and  these  other  things  required 
will  compel  the  employment  of  substantially  the  same  number  of  men  on  trains  as 
before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Does  this  automatic  coupler  save  you  any  men? — A.  Oh, 
no.  There  must  be  a  man  present  when  a  coupling  is  made  to  see  that  it  is  done. 
It  is  merely  a  question  of  whetiber  that  man  goes  in  between  the  cars  or  whether  he 
does  not. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  had  occasion  in  your  experience  to  consider 
the  law  recently  passed  by  Congress,  the  last  session  or  the  session  before  last,  I 
think  it  was,  regarding  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees?— A.  I  read  it  after  it  was  passed.     I  nave  never  read  it  since. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  its  being  appealed  to  to  be  applied  in  the  set- 
tlement of  difficulties? — A.  Not  one;  not  in  my  experience;  I  do  not  know  of  a  case. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  ticket  brokerage  by  an  act 
of  Ck>ngre8g? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  interstate  roads? — A.  Yes;  frequently  and  continuously. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  that? — A.  I  think  it  is  very 
desirable. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  railroads'  interest? — A.  ]  think  it  is 
desirable  from  both  standpomts. 

Q.  In  what  way  is  it  injurious  to  the  railroad  interests? — A.  It  results  in  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  revenue;  it  results  in  the  misuse  of  their  tickets,  and  therefore  in 
their  facilities  afforded  to  the  public  for  travel.  It  is  the  basis  practically  for  frauds 
upon  their  treasuries. 

Q.  Do  not  some  railroads — I  will  not  say  all — ^utilize  ticket  brokers  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  their  tickets  and  their  books,  milea^  books? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  say  uiey  do. 

Q.  Well,  there  must  be  some  motive  inspiring  them  to  do  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  It  is  the  motive  of  securing  an  ill^timate  agency  for  getting 
business. 

Q.  Competition,  in  other  words,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it? — A.  Well,  yes.  Competi- 
tion is  a  very  dignified  name  to  apply  to  it. 

Q.  The  struggle  between  railroads  for  passenger  traffic  is  so  intense  that  some  of 
them  have  to  adopt  that  device  in  order  to  get  a  ticket  sold? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
they  have. 

Q.  You  think  not? — ^A.  I  admit  they  do  resort  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
have  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIsnkedt.)  Are  not  the  railroads  themselves  responsible  for  the  ticket 
brokerage  system? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "responsible  for  it"  Some 
railroads,  as  I  have  just  stated,  do  countenance  it,  and  do  sell  their  tickets  through 
these  agencies,  and  therefore  they  are  responsible  to  that  extent. 

Q.  I  mean  is  not  such  a  volume  of  business  given  to  brokers  by  the  railroads  them- 
selves as  to  enable  them  to  continue  in  business,  and  without  that  recognition  from 
railroads  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  enough  to  remain  in  business? — A.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  ao(}uainted  with  the  ticket-scalpmg  business  to  answer  that  question.  I 
do  know  that  it  does  have  an  influence  on  that  buBineee,  undoubtedly,  but  whether 
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they  would  stay  in  business  or  go  out  of  it  in  case  railroad  patronage  should  be  with- 
held, I  am  unable  to  state. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  the  last  question,  asked  bv  Senator  Mallory:  The  funda- 
mental objection  to  that  system  of  doing  business  I  think  is  its  illegality.  Some  of 
us  are  obeying  the  law  under  a  statute  which  requires  that  a  rate  shall  not  be 
reduced  without  3  days'  notice  and  shall  not  be  raised  without  10  days'  notice.  Now, 
if  a  railroad  under  the  stress  of  competition,  or  anything  else,  sells  a  batch  of  its 
tickets  at  a  figure  sufficiently  below  the  published  tariff,  which  it  is  bound  by  law  to 
observe,  to  enable  a  ticket  broker  to  self  those  tickets  afterwards  at  a  reduction,  and 
that  railroad  uses  that  means  of  securing  business,  it  is  using  a  means  which  is  for- 
bidden by  law,  and  therefore  the  railroad  which  obeys  the  law  is  at  a  serious  disad- 
vantage in  comparison  with  the  competitor  who  is  willing  to  resort  to  that  ill^al 
means  of  doing  business.  I  think  fundamentally  this  whole  question  of  transportar 
tion,  like  everything  else,  should  be  based  upon  a  recognition  of  law  as  it  exists. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  that  a  State  or  national  law  to  which  you  refei? — A. 
That  is  the  interstate  commerce  law,  and  in  most  States  where  they  have  commission 
laws  it  is  State  law  also  that  there  must  be  public  notice  of  reduction  of  rates. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Then,  the  principal  reason,  in  your  juffdment,  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  it  is  immoral;  that  it  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  law,  and  that  a 
flaj^rant  violation  of  law  has  a  necessarily  deleterious  effect  on  the  public  and  every- 
thing else? — A.  Yes;  and,  moreover,  it  puts  the  law-abiding  citizens  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  has  a  business  aspect  as  well  as  a  moral  one.  An  injury  is  being  inflicted  upon 
him  because  of  the  fact  that  he  obeys  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  generally  recognized  violation  of  any  law  has  a  bad 
moral  effect  on  the  community  in  which  that  violation  is  practiced? — A.  I  think  so, 
undoubtedly.     It  weakens  the  moral  force  of  the  community  at  lai^. 

Q.  That  Deing  so,  can  you  state  to  the  commission  to  what  extent  the  free-pass 
system,  or  free-transiwrtation  system,  is  practiced?  I  will  not  aak  in  reference  to 
your  railroad,  but  railroads  in  general  in  this  country. — A.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  specify. 

Q.  Well,  your  railroad. — A.  The  policy  of  the  Southern  is  that  its  whole  bosineag 
shall  be  public  to  one  and  all.  1  have  no  objection  to  answering  generally  or 
specifically  if  you  want  it.  The  pass  system  has  grown  to  be  an  abuse  throughout 
tne  entire  country,  and  it  is  an  abuse  on  the  Southern  just  as  well  as  it  is  on  other 
roads,  but  I  hope  not  to  the  same  extent;  but  it  is  an  abuse,  and  one  which  at  the 
moment  we  can  not  throw  off. 

Q.  It  is  just  as  much  prohibited  or  more  prohibited  than  the  ticket-brokerage  sys- 
tem?— ^A.  No;  not  so  specifically  provided  for  as  the  public  notice  of  reduced  ticset 
rate  that  I  have  spoken  of.  The  language  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  upon  that 
subject  is  such  that  the  prohibition  of  passes  is  covered  by  a  general  clause.  There 
is  no  specific  law  in  regard  to  the  free-transportation  system  only  in  the  question  of 
discrimination. 

Q.  It  is  included  in  that? — A.  It  is  included  in  that,  undoubtedly.  But  you  can 
not  put  your  finger  on  it  with  quite  the  same  specificness  as  you  can  the  other 
provision. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  generally  abused.  You  mean  by  that  that  passes  are  given  without 
consideration? — A.  Without  really  a  proper  consideration,  yes. 

Q.  Legitimate  consideration? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  a  general  abuse? — A.  I  do.  I  think  it  is  widespread  all  over 
this  country. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well,  if  it  is  feasible,  to  have  legislation  enacted 
that  will  prevent  it? — A.  I  would  like  to  see  a  statute  passed  that  there  should  not  be 
one  issuea  to  anyone.  I  should  like,  with  others,  to  be  made  to  pay  my  railroad  fare 
over  railroads  everywhere  the  same  as  I  pay  my  hotel  bills.  I  have  on  several  occa- 
sions voted  in  meeting  on  that  question,  and  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  endeavor  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  even  of  the  exchange  system  of  passage  between  railroad- 
of  their  officers.  If  an  employee  of  the  Soutnem  Railroaa  Company  is  traveling  <»ii 
the  business  of  the  company  over  another  railroad  he  can  pay  his  fare  justas  he  pays 
his  hotel  bill  when  he  gets  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  if  it  is  a  legitimate  expen.si'. 
of  the  Southern  he  can  get  the  amount  back  from  the  treasury  of  the  company.  That 
is  the  basis  to  which  that  thing  ought  to  be  reduced.  That  is  very  radical,  but  some- 
times to  make  reforms  you  must  take  very  radical  steps,  and  I  am  thoroughly  of  the 
opinion  that  is  one  that  ought  to  be  taken. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Whether  on  the  ticket  or  on  the  pass,  there  are  certain 
conditions  that  the  railroads  have  printed  on  there  which  exempt  the  company  from 
liability  for  damage  in  case  of  accident  or  otherwise.  Do  you  r^ard  the  printed 
matter  on  the  tickets  or  passes  there  as  a  contract? — ^A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Suppose,  in  case  of  an  accident,  you  find  the  passenger  has  a  scalper's  ticket;  do 
you  think  that  your  road  is  liable  to  the  second  ^arty  to  that  contract  as  much  as  to 
the  first  party  of  the  contract? — ^A.  That  might  involve  a  law  question  and  I  am  a 
layman  in  respect  to  law.  Our  claim  would  probably  be,  if  we  could  sustain  it,  that 
if  the  man  bought  the  ticket  illegitimately  from  a  scalper,  or  if  the  company  had 
never  received  proper  consideration,  there  was  no  liability. 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  greatest  contentions  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  railroad 
ticket,  bouffht  out  of  a  regular  railroad  office,  and  not  bought  illegitimatelv,  that  that 
railroad  ticket  shall  «arry  the  saferaard  in  it  that  the  common  carrier  shall  carry  the 
passenger  with  safetv  as  to  life  ana  limb;  is  not  that  contention  made  by  railroads? — 
A.  Yes,  that  would  be  one  feature  of  it. 

Q.  That  you  would  give  the  full  insurance  in  fact  on  your  ticket,  and  that  you 
claim  the  broker  or  the  scalper  can  not  do  that? — A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
that  would  amount  to.  Possibly  I  may  answer  your  question  in  stating  it  this  wajr: 
I  do  not  know  that  we  would  raise  an  objection  to  transferring  that  contract  legiti- 
mately to  any  other  individual  at  the  same  price.  That  is,  if  we  sell  John  Smith  a 
ticket,  we  have  no  particular  objection  to  John  Smith's  transferring  that  contract  to 
Bill  Jones,  if  he  does  not  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  detrimental  to  us  in  that  or  other  par- 
ticulars. Now,  the  mere  transfer  of  that  one  ticket,  if  we  know  of  the  transaction, 
would  not  affect  us  very  much;  but  if  transferred  at  a  lower  rate,  and  that  results  in 
demoralization  of  future  business,  there  is  another  danger  and  another  damage,  and 
it  is  that  damage  which  is  the  chief  one  to  us.  The  mere  transfer  of  a  ticket  from 
one  passenger  to  another  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Maliory.)  Well,  is  not  the  point  made  at  the  beginning,  that  is, 
that  it  is  so  unjust  to  these  roads  that  will  observe  the  law,  a  very  strong  argument? 
The  road  that  observes  the  law  does  not  raise  rates  or  decrease  rates,  whereas  another 
road,  naturally  indifferent  about  the  law,  undersells  it — A.  That  is  where  the 
damage  is. 

Q.  Before  leaving  this  point  I  would  like  to  ask  what  rule  you  have  in  your  system 
in  regard  to  this  ticket  orokeragje,  these  scalpers'  tickets,  as  they  are  commonly 
callea,  when  they  are  discovered  in  the  hands  of  a  passenger^ — A.  We  do  not  recog- 
nize them;  we  try  not  to  recognize  them.  I  can  not  say  that  is  absolutely  so  in  all 
oases.  We  mifirht  get  ourselves  in  a  position  where  a  decision  in  court  would  go 
against  us  on  that,  and,  sometimes,  it  is  not  worth  while  for  us  in  every  case  to  put 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  suffer  damages  in  order  to  protect  against  one  ticket. 

Q.  Well,  there  have  been  cases  in  court,  to  which  attention  has  been  attracted,  in 
which  roads  have  claimed  the  right  to  take  away  that  ticket,  take  it  up  and  put  the 
traveler  off  the  train,  if  he  does  not  pay  his  fare;  in  other  words,  treat  it  as  an  abso- 
lute nullity.  Does  tnat  rule  prevail  generally  amon^  railroads,  do  you  think? — A.  In 
practice  I  do  not  think  it  does  on  the  regular  unlimited  ticket  If  it  was  a  limited 
ticket  and  the  date  had  been  altered,  or  something  like  that,  that  would  be  a  clear 
case  of  fraud,  and  we  would  resist  it.  Or  if  a  pass,  for  instance,  had  been  issued  to 
one  person  and  sent  into  a  ticket  oflSce  or  sold,  and  turned  up  in  the  hands  of  another 
individual,  we  would  resist  accepting  it,  of  course,  where  we  had  good  legal  ground. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  railroad  men  contend  that  if  the  ticket  brokerage 
svstem  were  abolished  they  could  give  cheaper  rates  to  the  traveling  public? — A. 
That  may  be  an  aiigument  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  certainty  or  any  concerted 
action  or  any  obligation  that  that  would  follow.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  gotten 
to  that  particular  point.  The  practical  effect  might  be  as  you  suggest,  if  our  revenue 
should  De  thus  protected  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  natural  tendency  of  rates  is 
always  down. 

Q.  Is  ticket  scalping  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  as  to  compel  you  to  keep  rates  up 
to  assure  revenue? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  reason  that  rates  are  kept  to  present 
level.  I  think  the  reasons  are  commercial.  I  do  not  think  any  one  of  these  reasons 
would  govern  them.  If  the  abuses  were  done  away  with  I  think  the  tendency  might 
be,  under  the  natural  order  of  things,  toward  reduction.  There  are  a  number  of 
things  that  happen  all  the  time  to  reduce  rates.  Every  railroad  in  this  country 
almost  will  show  year  after  year  that  the  average  amount  received  per  passenger  per 
mile  is  slightly  diminished.  The  abolition  of  abuses  is  only  one  of  the  things  that 
might  have  its  effect  in  that  direction;  but  there  is  not  that  intimate  relation  between 
the  two  things  that  your  question  would  indicate.  That  is,  if  the  abuses  of  scalping 
and  passes  were  suddenly  shut  off,  I  do  not  think  that  the  next  day  the  rates  would 
go  down  in  consequence. 

Q.  In  replying  to  Senator  Maliory  you  spoke  about  the  railroads  not  observing  the 
law.  Suppose  two  lines  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  one  line  150  miles  longer  than 
the  other,  and  the  longer  line  seeks  to  get  some  travel  bv  giving  some  business  to 
scalpers,  what  law  is  thereby  violated? — A.  They  have  sold  those  tickets  to  a  scalper 
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at  lees  than  the  published  rate,  otherwise  the  scalper  would  not  buy  them,  and  their 
rate  is  publishea  under  the  interstate-commeroe  law,  which  requires  that  the  rate 
shall  not  be  reduced  without  3  days'  notice  to  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  If  vou  have  transportation  to  sell,  and  a  person  bays 
so  much  of  it  and  does  not  use  that  part  of  it,  what  is  the  objection  to  that  man  sell- 
ing the  remaining  portion?  That  is  done  through  ticket  brokers  oftentimes;  bat  is 
that  any  hardship  to  your  railroad?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  distinct  hardship  to  the  railroad 
and  the  railroad  is  perfectly  willing  to  meet  the  position  of  the  man  you  speak  of  by 
givinff  him  a  return  of  his  mone^  it  he  does  not  want  to  use  the  balance  or  his  ticket. 

Q.  Yes;  but  that  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  a  rather  roundabout  process, 
and  it  may  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  his  money  back,  whereas  he  can  step  into 
a  broker's  office  and  sell  his  ticket  at  once? — A.  At  a  discount,  and  not  at  what  the 
railroad  would  give  him — that  is,  so  far  as  remuneration  is  concerned;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  be  in  need  of  money  to  the  extent  that  he  could  not  take 
the  legal  way  to  have  it  properly  done,  and  the  difference  would  not  weigh  against 
the  matter  lieing  illegally  done. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  ille«il  or  bad  morally  in  a  man  selling  transportation  he  has 
already  paid  you  for? — A.  Yes;  it  is  wrong,  as  it  injures  unnecessarily  an  existing 
business.  Now,  if  the  ticket  business  were  confined  to  that  and  it  had  no  other  effect 
than  that  which  you  descril>e,  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  railroads  objecting  to 
it  very  much.  But  the  man  who  bought  that  ticket,  bought  it  and  made  a  contract 
for  transportation  from  point  A  to  point  B,  and  he  either  intended  to  go  that  whole 
distance  or  he  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  I  spoke  of  mileage — 1,000  or  500  mile  ticket? — A.  That  is  certainly  wrong, 
beoiuse  we  make  a  contract  with  that  man  for  the  use  of  that  mileage  ticket  on  the 
theory  that  that  man  is  to  use  it. 

Q.  Your  road  pursues  that  policy,  but  the  northern  roads  do  not. — A.  1  am  not 
discussing  the  dinerence  between  our  policy  and  that  of  someone  else;  1  am  discuss- 
ing what  is  a  good  fundamental  principle  for  the  conduct  of  this  particular  kind  of 
business. 

Q.  You  stated  you  considered  it  illegal  and  immoral,  whereas  the  New  York- 
New  Haven  pennita  it. — A.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that  that  particular  transaction 
was  illegal  and  immoral,  as  you  limit  it  in  your  statement,  but  I  stated  the  use  of 
tickets  by  the  brokers  as  they  do  use  them  is  illegal  and  immoral.  When  1  referred  to 
the  illegal  and  immoral  point  I  was  talking  about  the  railroad  companies  selling  their 
tickets  to  the  brokers,  and  that  was  thepomt  that  was  objected  to  at  the  time  I  made 
that  answer.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  scalping  of  a  partially  used  ticket.  But  I 
did  not  finish  my  illustration  with  you.  Now,  this  man  buys  a  ticket  to  go  from 
"A"  to  "  B  "  and  he  stops  at  "  X  "  and  sells  the  rest.  The  railroad  will  sell  him  a 
ticket  to  "  X  "  at  a  certain  price,  and  it  will  sell  him  a  ticket  to  "  B  *'  at  an  entirely 
different  price,  and  there  may  be  perfectly  legitimate  reasons  for  the  difference  in 
rate  per  mile  between  these  2  points.  Now,  if  the  man  is  only  goin^  to  *'X"  he 
may  be  perpetrating  a  fraud  upon  the  railroad  company  by  not  buying  a  ticket  to  "  X." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  would  like  to  inquire,  for  the  further  elucidation  of  this 
point  in  regard  to  selling  the  unused  part  of  a  through  ticket:  Suppose  I  should  buy 
a  ticket  from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  use  it  to  Albany,  then  for  penectly  good  reasons 
and  in  good  faith  should  not  wish  to  use  the  remaining  portion,  is  there  any  rule 
among  railroads  by  which  I  could  get  back  money  in  proportion  to  the  whole  dis- 
tance?— A.  Not  probably  in  proportion  to  the  whole  distance,  and  there  is  no  such 
rule  that  can  be  said  to  exist  universally.  What  a  great  many  railroads  do  do,  and 
what  I  am  sure  all  roads  under  proper  regulation  of  this  kind  would  do,  would  be  to 
ffive  you  back  the  difference  between  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  and  the  rate 
from  Chicago  to  Albany.  That  is,  they  would  put  you  in  the  same  position  as  if  you 
had  known  before  leavmg  Chicago  that  yoa  were  going  to  stop  at  Albany  and  bought 
an  Albany  ticket  only. 

Q.  That  often  happens,  I  suppose,  to  passenger^ — A.  It  does  happen;  we  do  it  con- 
stantly. We  sell  constantly  round-trip  tickets,  and  the  man  goes  to  the  end  of  his 
destination  and  says  he  is  not  going  back  within  the  limit  we  gave  him;  sa^  10  days 
or  2  weeks.  We  say.  Then  the  consideration  for  giving  you  a  round-trip  ticket  is  at 
at  an  end,  because  the  consideration  was  you  would  make  a  round  trip  within  a  given 
time,  but  if  you  wish  to  consider  it  a  one-way  trip  we  will  refund  to  you  what  you  paid 
in  excess  of  what  the  cost  would  have  been  for  a  one-way  trip. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  difference  perfectly  equitable  to  the  pafisengei^ — A.  Per- 
fectly so.  That  is  what  we  would  have  done  if  he  had  gone  to  the  ticket  office  at  first 
and  said,  I  want  a  ticket  to  go  one  way.  We  would  have  sold  him  a  ticket,  and  we 
put  him  right  back  and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  that,  assuming  that  his  chansre  of 
mind  was  for  proper  reasons. 

Q.  What  method  is  provided  for  giving  money  \mck?    Must  he  correspoml  with 
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the  general  traffic  agent? — A.  Ah  a  rule  he  must  put  his  ticket  in  at  the  office  where 
he  is,  and  ask  them  to  corresnond  with  the  general  ticket  agent.  Of  course  we  must 
do  it  in  some  regular  way.  We  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  any  ordinary  agent 
do  it  if  the  machinery  for  such  a  transaction  could  conveniently  be  placed  in  every 
agent's  hands,  but  it  can  not 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennrdy.)  Is  it  not  true  that  a  huge  element  of  the  public  have  dis- 
covered that  they  can  cheapen  their  railroad  rates  in  just  the  way  that  Mr.  Clarke 
has  illustrated,  by  buying  a  ticket  farther  than  thev  intend  to  go  and  selling  it  to  the 
scalper? — ^A.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  fundamental  abuses  of  the  scalper's  system. 

Q.  Particularly  traveling  men? — A.  Men  who  travel  a  good  deal  nave  that  advan- 
tage, because  in  this,  like  ever3rthing  else,  experience  teaches  them  how.  They  find 
what  they  can  do  by  traveling.  A  man  who  sits  in  his  office  and  does  not  travel  does 
not  see  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  We  will  pass  on  now  to  the  head  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion and  undue  i)references  by  railroads.  Oan  you  say  whether  or  not  to  your  knowl- 
edge unjust  discrimination  in  favor  of  individuals  is  practiced  now  by  railroaded — ^A. 
I  certainly  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  m  what  shapes  they  are  practiced,  such  things  as  rebates,  for 
instance,  and  concessions  and  oommissionei? — ^A.  There  are  various  forms. 

Q.  Wnat  is  the  cause,  in  your  ludgment,  of  this  discrimination? — A.  To  get  busi- 
nees  without  the  other  fellow  finding  out  how  they  get  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  forms  do  they  generally  take  in  discrimination? — A. 
I  claim  not  to  be  an  expert  in  that  business,  senator  Mallory  has  named  the  chief 
ones.  They  are  rebates  and  commissions  on  business,  allowances  for  car  mileage  on 
cars  owned  by  shippers,  underbilling  in  weights,  billing  the  goods  at  less  weight  than 
the  actual  weight,  which  has  same  effect  as  reducing  the  rate,  and  also  billing  to 
wrong  destination — ^that  is,  beyond  the  destination  really  required  and  stopping  the 
goods  short,  or  billing  to  one  destination  and  then  diverting  to  another  destination 
to  which  the  rate  is  higher. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  other  words,  the  variety  is  limitless — ^the  methods  of 
giving  preferences  to  individuals  over  the  general  public? — A.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
end  to  the  catalogue  of  ingenuities  that  can  be  devised  to  evade  the  law,  but  the 
power  to  evade  applies  not  only  to  transportation  law,  but  to  criminal  law  and  every 
other. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  due  to  the  desire  to  get  traffic? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  let  the  other  fellow  know  an^hine  about  it? — A.  Yes;  because  if  the 
law  was  obeyed  and  the  rate  made  known  by  3  days'  notice,  the  competitive  carrier 
would  have  the  same  opportunity  to  reduce,  probably  only  a  few  hours  behindhand, 
but  before  the  shipment  could  be  made,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

Q.  The  other  fellow  does  not  find  it  out  at  all?— A.  He  finds  out  after  a  while.  He 
finds  out  that  something  is  going  on,  but  frequently  does  not  find  out  specifically 
what  it  is. 

Q.  He  finds  out  that  somebody  is  shipping  at  less  rates  than  the  published  rates? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  effect  of  that  is  to  cause  the  other  fellow  to  reduce  to  special  rates? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  thing  is  ^ing  on  generally? — ^A.  Yes;  in  many  cases. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  very  serious  abuse? — A.  The  most  serious  of  all  that  are  known  in 
the  transportation  business. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  here  as  to  various  kinds  of  discrimination,  and  I  will 
not  trouble  you  to  go  over  the  details  of  them — such  as  the  discrimination  by  reason 
of  the  use  of  the  elevators  under  the  control  of  the  railroads;  discrimination  by  the 
mileage  paid  to  special  car  owners,  the  dressed  beef  people — refrigerator  cars  gener- 
ally. This  has  been  testified  to  here  as  being  a  source  ot  a  very  considerable  abuse; 
that  is,  abuse  in  that  they  enable  certain  individuals  to  get  their  freight  carried  at  less 
than  published  rates,  and  as  such  are  reprehensible.  Now,  is  there  any  suggestion 
you  have  to  make  which  you  think  would  meet  this  difficulty  and  do  away  with  it 
in  the  way  of  legislation? — A.  Suggestions  as  to  preventing  illegal  action  by  additional 
statute  are  very  difficult  of  accomplishment.  I  think  that  the  frest  desideratum  in 
this  whole  <)ue8tion,  the  thing  that  underlies  the  whole  of  it,  is  an  enforcement  of 
the  law  which  requires  absolute  publicity  in  everything  that  is  done  in  respect  to 
rates,  and  I  think  that  eveiybody's  hand  ought  to  oe  turned  to  accomplish  that  spe- 
cial purpose,  because  that  will  do  away  with  more  abuse,  more  evils  than  any  other  one 
thing  that  can  be  done,  and  I  think  a  good  rule,  where  you  have  quite  a  large  prol> 
lem  ahead  of  you,  is  to  see  what  one  stroke  will  accomplish  the  most  good,  to  oegin 
with,  where  there  must  be  a  series  of  strokes  at  the  best,  and  address  yourself  to  that 
one.  In  this  case  the  great  point  is,  that  the  published  xates  studl  be  the  rates  on 
which  all  the  business  moves. 
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Q.  Well,  that  is  the  law  now? — A.  I  know  it  is  the  law  now.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  enforcement  of  that  law,  and  any  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  that,  should  be  taken. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  soe^ted  here  that  it  would  be  beneficial  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  for  railroaoinspectors — as  it  provides  for  bank  inspectors  for  national 
banks— whose  duty  it  would  be  to  go  at  any  time  and  examine  the  records  of  rail- 
roads for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they  comply  with  the  law  or  whether 
they  violate  the  law  in  their  rates.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  feasible? — A.  It 
would  do  some  gK>od  in  reaching  results,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that  plan.  I 
have  said  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on  one  occasion,  that  I  should  be 
perfectly  willing  to  have  all  of  the  traffic  business  of  the  Southern  inspected  by 
licensed  inspectors.  These  inspectors  should  be  men  who  would  not  reveal  what 
the^  saw  in  the  books  of  any  company  to  a  competitor.  These  inspectors  must  be 
subject  to  the  law  and  must  be  men  of  character,  and  the  books  must  be  examined 
just  as  banks  are  examined,  and  the  railroad  companies  must  feel  that  there  would 
oe  ordinarv  business  respect  shown  as  to  what  is  the  private  part  of  their  business. 
Now,  the  difficulty  about  it  would  be  to  devise  by  statute  a  means  of  avoiding  viola- 
tions of  law.  This  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  accomplish,  not  only  in  transportation 
law,  but  in  criminal  law  or  an^  other.  Now,  suppose  you  have  an  inspector  and  he 
goes  into  a  railroad  office  to  mspect;  he  sees  wnatever  is  there.  Of  course  he  does 
not  see  what  is  not  there.  Suppose  that  particular  railroad,  if  it  is  determined  to 
violate  the  law,  has  an  understanding,  not  recorded  on  the  books,  with  some  large 
shipper  that  in  12, 18,  or  24  months  hence,  it  will  take  this  question  up  with  him  and 
make  settlement.  The  inspector  does  not  detect  that.  Of  course,  in  time  he  may 
^t  around  to  the  point  of  it  after  there  is  a  payment  made  to  that  shipper.  The 
mspector  will  then  see  that  something  of  the  kmd  has  been  done,  but  tne  transac- 
tion will  then  perhaps  be  2  years  old.  I  am  merely  pointing  out  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  meeting  the  evil  by  inspection.  I  do  not  know  any  way  to  finally  compel  the 
obedience  to  law  except  to  punish  the  criminal.  For  that  reason  I  have  taken  the 
ground — and  my  colleagues  differ  with  me — that  the  criminal  section  of  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  should  not  be  taken  out  oi  it.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  enforced  and 
not  repealed. 

Q.  You  mean  punish  the  individual? — A.  Punish  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
corporation. 

Q.  It  is  verjr  difficult  to  locate  who  is  responsible. — A.  It  may  be  that  it  is  very 
difficult  sometimes,  as  in  the  Whitechapel  murders  in  London,  to  find  out  who  stuck 
that  knife,  but  nevertheless  you  do  not  repeal  criminal  law  on  that  account 

Q.  The  objection  that  has  been  raised,  in  my  experience,  as  to  the  infliction  of 
personal  punishment  on  individuals,  is  that  there  is  only  one  head  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  railrcMul  employees  are  subordinate  agents,  from  the  general  manager  down,  and 
it  is  pretty  hard  to  punish  a  man  for  obeying  a  superior  officer,  the  man  himself 
possioly  not  knowing  it  is  a  violation  of  law,  tne  same  being  the  ordenj  of  a  su()erior, 
when  if  he  does  not  obey  the  order  of  the  superior  he  will  lose  his  place;  and  for 
that  reason  it  has  been  contended  that  it  is  a  great  deal  l)etter  to  let  the  penalty 
applv  to  the  road  itself,  and  hold  the  road  as  indictable,  and  let  it  be  tried  and 
fined. — A.  With  a  $5,000  penalty;  that  is  the  present  law.  Now,  there  are  plenty  of 
shippers  in  the  United  States  who  have  enougn  business  for  the  railroads  to  warrant 


some  railroad  in  paying  25  such  penalties  in  1  year,  and  if  that  fine  were  the  whole 
question  they  would  pay  it  willingly  to  get  the  business  and  care  nothing  about  it. 
Now,  I  do  not  agree  at  all  in  the  view  that  it  is  a  hardship  upon  a  subordinate  or 


upon  a  superior  that  he  shall  be  required  to  obey  the  law  even  when  he  is  face  to 
face  with  the  crucial  point,  **Must  1  obey  the  law  or  lose  my  situation?"  The  law 
does  not  recognize  the  right  of  a  man  to  make  a  living  illegally  or  criminally,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  it  in  the  railroad  business  when  he  is  not 
in  any  other.  I  am  willing  the  penalty  should  be  applieil  wherever  it  fits.  There 
may  bb  difficulties  in  reaching  the  right  man,  but  the  man  who  is  responsible  can  be 
reached  if  sufficient  effort  is  made.  If  you  are  the  right  man,  or  I  am,  no  distinction 
should  be  made,  whether  it  is  the  president  or  a  subordinate. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  do  not  think  they  would  ever  miss  it  if  they  hit  the 
president. — A.  Well,  then,  I  am  willing  that  it  should  l)e  the  president.  If  I  can 
not  choose  properlv  whether  I  shall  become  a  criminal  or  shall  go  out  of  business,  I 
do  not  know  as  I  deserve  much  sympathy. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  long  and  short  haul,  I  believe  your  road  and  all  the  other 
roads  have  different  rates  for  terminal  points  and  for  intermediate  points? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  a  just  basis  of  the  distinction  between  long  haul  and  short  haul  rates, 
these  short-haul  rates  being  largely  in  excess  pro  rata  of  long  hauls?— A.  The  basis 
or  the  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  short-haul  rate  shall  be  a  just  and  reasonable 
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rate.  With  that  fact  established,  if  it  is  established,  it  is  proper  that  the  railroad 
should  take  the  similar  business  from  a  longer  distance  at  a  less  rate,  because  other- 
wise it  might  not  get  it  at  all,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  do  that  additional  business. 

Q.  The  intermediate  rates  being  fair  and  just  to  the  other  rates? — A.  The  other 
rates  are  a  question  of  commercial  conditions  of  whether  the  railroad  can  secure  the 
haul  or  not. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  is  that  absolutely  necessary  in  very  many  caseei? — A.  Yes;  it 
is  in  sparsely  populated  countries  and  wnere  railroads  have  cost  a  good  deal  in  com- 
parison with  toe  amount  of  business  that  that  country  affords.  The  principle  has 
been  very  aptly  illustrated  by  this  sort  of  a  statement:  You  build  vour  nouse  on  the 
shore  of  the  Potoma^^  sliver  in  a  level  flat  country.  To  get  to  ana  from  your  house 
you  drive,  and  you  haul  your  provisions  at  less  cost  than  a  man  who  builds  his  house 
on  a  neighboring  height,  probably  1,000  feet  up,  but  not  very  far  away,  because  he 
prefers  the  view  and  the  elevation  and  surroundings.  Now,  he  has  necessarily  to  pay 
more  in  the  matter  of  cost  of  transportation  up  to  his  house  than  you  have  to  yours 
in  the  valley,  but  it  is  his  choice,  and  if  he  wants  his  house  upon  a  hill  he  pays  the 
penalty  of  having  to  walk  jap  to  it  or  be  hauled  up  at  an  increased  cost  of  exertion  or 
of  money,  as  the  case  may  be,  whenever  he  goes  to  it,  as  compared  with  the  man  who 
prefers  to  locate  on  the  level.  A  set  of  men  come  to  a  place  where  there  is  no  water 
competition  at  all  and  they  build  a  town.  Another  set  of  men  build  a  railroad 
through  that  town  to  some  interior  and  elevated  point  beyond  that  has  probably 
cost  twice  as  much  as  if  built  on  the  level  of  a  water  course.  In  addition,  it  costs  a 
laige  percentage  more  to  operate  to  the  higher  level,  and  those  who  require  the  mov- 
ing of  the  freight  up  that  height  should  pay  the  increased  cost  The  people  in  the 
valley  sufter  the  disadvantage  of  being  down  in  a  low  flat  country  as  compared  with 
the  man  who  built  up  on  the  height,  but  thev  save  in  cost  of  their  transportation. 
The  man  on  the  height  finally  complains  to  the  railroad  that  it  will  haul  cheaper  for 
the  man  in  the  vallev,  and  why  not  for  him  on  the  hill?  The  railroad  says,  simply 
becau.ee  it  can  not  afford  it  and  it  is  not  reasonable.  If  the  railroad  had  been  asked 
to  do  these  thines  at  exactly  the  same  rate  at  the  beginning  and  before  the  railroad 
was  built  it  would  have  said,  "  No,  we  do  not  care  to  build  under  those  conditions. 
We  will  stay  where  we  are  on  the  low  level  and  let  these  people  on  the  hill  do  with- 
out a  railroad."  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  thing.  There  are 
exceptions  and  modifications  and  variations  of  that  idea  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  the 
fundamental  idea  of  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  this  difference  between  long  and  short  haul  rates  is 
essential  to  railroad  management? — A.  In  certain  localities. 

Q.  It  is  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  conditions  of  the  country  through  which 
the  roar!  runs? — A.  Through  which  the  road  runs,  and  the  water  conditions  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  interstate-commerce  law. 

Q.  Germane  to  that  then  comes  the  other  question  as  to  passenger  rates  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country.  I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  South  passenger  rates 
are  higher  than  in  the  North? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  would  you  ascribe  that  to? — A.  Sparse  population;  the  small  amount  of 
business  for  the  passenger  trains. 

Q.  I  believe  in  mjr  State  they  charge  4  cents  a  mile. — A.  That  is  above  the  average 
for  the  South.  Florida  is  one  of  the  highest.  We  have  none  that  are  as  high  as  4 
cents,  but  all  are  gradually  diminishing.  Our  average  rate  for  the  whole  Southern 
system,  6,000  miles  of  railroad,  was  2^  cents  for  the  last  year. 
'  Q.  There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  and  hear  your 
views  on,  and  that  is  the  complaint  that  is  made  as  to  the  difference  in  the  South  of 
the  rates  for  produce  ^oing  north  and  for  merchandise  coming  south.  On  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  Flonda,  and,  I  suppose,  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  going 
north  the  rates  are  considerably  higner  per  100  pounds  than  for  merchandise  coming 
south  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  So  much  difference  is  there 
that  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  great  discrimination  against  our  products  going  north. 
Why  is  that? — A.  For  certain  classes  that  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  take  fruits  and  v^etables. — A.  Fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  first  place 
must  be  run  at  very  high  speed,  they  are  so  perishable;  and  in  the  next  place  they 
must  have  a  special  class  of  equipment,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  it  there  must  also 
be  hauled  a  large  amount  of  ice  free.  The  rates  include  that.  Trains  must  be 
shorter  on  account  of  high  speed.  We  get  fewer  tons  behind  1  engine  and  in  1  car 
than  we  do  with  other  classes  of  freight  Then  there  is  a  very  large  item  of  insur- 
ance in  it  Running  those  articles  at  high  speed  the  bill  of  damages  in  case  of  acci- 
dent is  very  different  from  what  it  is  with  other  classes  of  freight.  All  these  bhiugs 
go  to  make  up  the  necessity  for  the  difference  in  rate  per  100  pounds. 
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Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  consideration  that  the  trains  coming  south  would  come 
empty  if  they  did  not  bring  those  freighted? — A.  No.  On  the  contrary,,!  think  you 
would  find  that  that  argument  applied  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Q.  The  reasons  you  have  assigned  us,  then,  you  think  are  the  principal  reaaonfi? — ^A. 
I  think  those  are  the  governing  reasons.  Whether  the  dommating  load  goes  one 
way  or  the  other  depends  very  much  upon  seasons  of  the  year  and  upon  a  particular 
locality,  as  to  what  their  products  are.  You  go  into  a  busy  district  and,  whether  it 
is  North  or  whether -it  is  South,  the  tonnage  coming  out  of  that  district  to  the  four 
points  of  the  compass  probably  dominates  over  ever^r  other.  Those  cars  have  to  go 
back  empty,  so  your  question  could  not  be  answered  in  any  general  way.  Each  case 
would  have  to  be  taken  up  specifically. 

Q.  Can  you  briefly  state  the  reason  why  rates  from  the  Wtst  to  the  seaboard,  for 
export  goods  or  export  products,  are  less  than  on  products  in  that  direction  for 
domestic  consumption? — A.  We  need  to  meet  a  foreign  market  It  is  a  wider  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  as  I  announced  it.  If  the 
rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  a  reasonable  one  for  the  New  York  consumer, 
considering  all  the  circumstances,  and  if  the  railroad  or  the  grain  merchant  or  the 
flour  merchant  in  the  West  can  put  an  additional  amount  of  business  through  New 
York  for  Liverpool  or  Hamburg  or  Antwerp,  there  is  no  reason  from  the  railroad 
standpoint  and  from  the  shippers'  standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  New  York 
consumers,  why  the  rates  should  not  be  so  adjusted,  if  possible,  as  to  send  that 
product  abroad.  If,  in  making  the  general  adjustment  as  to  price,  it  is  found  that 
the  railroad  must  take  less  than  its  New  York  rate,  then  the  railroad  is  simply  doing 
its  part  in  that  general  combination  to  forward  the  American  product  to  a  foreign 
market,  and  the  New  York  consumer  is  not  injured. 

Q.  I  believe  rates  to-day  are  lower  than  they  ever  have  been,  are  they  not? — A. 
Well,  I  can  not  speak  specifically  of  the  trunk-line  rates  at  the  moment.  Taking  the 
year  as  a  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  lower. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  development  of  the  grain 
trade  through  Galveston  and  New  Orleans  upon  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard? — A.  Only  in  a  general  way.  I  have  not  had  any  personal  part  in  that 
question.    I  have  to  watch  it  more  or  less. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  it  has  had  a  very  modif3dng  effect  on  the  rates 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  8eal>oard. — A.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has 
had  some.    My  own  impression  is  that  the  effect  of  it  has  been  much  exaggerated. 

Q.  Your  experience  in  the  railroad  business  has  been  through  pretty  nearly  all  the 
various  spheres  of  it? — A.  Yes;  substantially  the  whole. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  practicable  for  one  central  authority  to  establish  rates 
for  the  wnole  United  States?  suppose  Congress  should  ves  tthe  Interstate  Commeiice 
Commission  with  power  to  fix  rates  for  the  United  States  at  large,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  practicable  for  a  body  of  men  here  in  Washington  to  do  that? — A.  I  do  not 
I  am  very  sure  it  would  not;  that  is,  to  do  it  with  any  wisdom.  They  can  issue  a 
military  order  on  any  line,  but  rates  can  not  be  adjusted  arbitrarily. 

Q.  I  mean  with  justice  to  the  railroads  and  with  justice  to  the  public? — A.  With 
justice  to  the  railnxEuis  and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  it  is  certainly  impracticable. 

Q,  Why  is  that? — A.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  large  a  problem  for  any  five  men 
or  fifty  men  to  handle  the  business  of  making  those  tariff  rates.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible. Tariffs  are  the  result  of  the  constant  friction  of  commerce.  Now,  nobody  but 
the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  can  do  it  thoroughly.  You  can  not  do  it 
by  any  central  power.  If  every  railroad  in  the  United  States  was  owned  by  one  man 
and  he  attempted  to  make  one  rate  bureau  that  would  look  after  all  of  his  rates,  he 
would  fail.  He  would  be  compelled  to  subdivide  it  for  each  section  of  the  country, 
or  for  different  commodities,  and  for  different  conditions,  and  place  the  responsibility 
for  each  group  on  those  to  whom  the  authority  was  delegatea.  There  are  railroads 
in  this  country  to-day  that  are  so  large  that  no  one  man  undertakes  to  make  the 
tariffe.  He  does,  in  a  measure,  decide  as  to  whether  alterations  of  the  tariff  shall  or 
shall  not  take  place,  but  as  to  making  it,  he  can  not  do  it. 

Q.  Now,  conceding  it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  is  a  physical  and  moral  impossibility  for 
any  central  authority  here  in  Washin^n  to  make  tariff  rates  for  the  United  States, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  such  an  authority,  such  a  body,  to  consider 
the  question  of  correcting,  amending,  or  rectifying  rates  that  are  already  established, 
but  which  may  be  sources  of  complaint,  upon  hearing  the  complaints? — A.  Oh.  yes; 
that  is  practicable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
productive  of  good. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  the  best  authority,  the  one  which  can  be  relied  on  to  do 
justice  to  the  public  and  the  individual,  is  the  railroad  itself? — ^A.  The  railroad  itself, 
with  absolute  publicity  in  everything  it  does.    That  is,  the  people  who  have  spent 
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their  livee  at  that  bosinesB  and  have  grown  up  in  it  know  what  the  real  problem 
before  them  is. 

Q.  There  seems  to  be  much  complaint,  at  least,  as  to  the  diversity  of  classification. 
I  understand  that  there  are  three  aifferent  classifications  in  the  United  States.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  practicable  for  a  central  body  like  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  classify  freight  for  the  whole  United  States? — A.  No;  scarcely.  But 
I  think  there  ou^ht  to  be  more  uniformity  of  classification  than  there  is. 

Q.  You  think  it  practicable?— A.  Yes;  'l  think  it  would  have  to  be  done  for  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  probably,  and  with  reference  to  the  different  conditions 
in  those  sections.  I  do  not  think  a  uniform  classification  for  the  United  States  would 
be  just  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  railroads,  because  classification  at  last  is  a  means 
of  making  rates,  you  know.    That  is  all. 

Q.  Wluit  may  be  said  to  be  the  general  role  underlying  the  making  of  classificar 
tioni^ — A.  It  is  simply  a  means  of  classifying  several  uliaes  into  one  group,  so  that 
in  naming  a  rate  you  are  not  naming  a  separate  rate  on  every  commcdity,  but  you 
are  naming  a  rate  upon  a  group  of  commodities  for  purposes  of  convemenoe;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Some  railroads  will  have  a  great  deal  of  one  particular  group  to  deal  with  in 
transportation;  others  will  have  very  little  of  that  particular  group.  Does  the  fact 
of  having  more  or  leas  of  that  particular  group  exert  an  influence  in  its  classification, 
as  to  its  being  class  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  6? — ^A.  Not  so  much  in  its  classification,  because  that 
would  be  governed  more  by  the  question  of  the  rate;  but  classification  would  enter 
into  it,  of  course. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  here  that  where  you  have  a  very  large  amount  of  a  partic- 
ular product  which  is  handled  by  a  particular  road,  that  that  necessitates  that  road 
makmg  a  different  classification  for  that  particular  product  than  is  made  by  another 
road  which  has  ver^  little  of  that  particular  product  to  handle? — A.  Well,  it  might 
be  necessary  or  it  might  not.  The  practical  enect  of  that  would  be  this :  If  a  road  has 
a  very  small  amount  of  it,  they  do  not  care  very  much  about  it  and  do  not  want  to 
be  bothered  with  it  as  an  exceptional  thing,  and  they  simply  place  it  in  some  general 
classification,  because  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  cut  any  figure.  These  questions 
arise  frequently  when  new  developments  take  place  in  a  ptuticular  section  of  the 
country.  In  a  State  very  near  vou,  Alabama,  before  there  was  a  ton  of  pig  iron  made 
there,  the  probability  is  that  if  you  had  looked  at  the  tariffs,  you  would  have  seen 
pig  iron  in  some  class.  Of  course,  there  was  very  little  of  it  to  move.  If  somebody 
ni^  shipped  10  tons  of  it  for  some  particular  need  in  manufacturing,  it  did  not  cut 
any  figure;  but  the  moment  the  blast  furnaces  were  established,  it  became  a  special 
product  for  that  country.  It  could  not  go  under  a  general  class,  and  the  question 
became  what  should  be  the  necessity  in  the  way  of  rates  to  put  that  pig  fron  into  the 
markets  of  the  world.  That  probably  required  several  adjustments,  and  finally  it 
did  not  take  the  form  of  classification  at  all.  They  simply  made  what  they  call  a 
commodity  rate  and  said,  pig  iron  so  and  so,  and  there  is  nothing  else  in  that  class. 
That  is  a  system  of  evolution.  I  am  not  speaking  with  knowledge,  of  course,  as  to 
Alabama  iron.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Alabama  tariff  and  had  never  seen  one 
at  that  time,  but  that  is  probably  what  occurred.  There  was  an  evolution  there  work- 
ing out  by  reason  of  a  new  industry  and  a  very  large  one,  which  compelled  the  giv- 
ing of  a  new  rate  on  pig  iron.  For  such  reason,  you  can  not  make  your  classifications 
amolutely  uniform.  You  may  open  a  mine  of  a  particular  mineral  that  has  never 
been  known  in  that  section  of  the  country  before;  it  is  a  new  development  and  if  you 
turn  to  the  tariff  sheet  of  the  road,  that  mineral  may  not  be  mentioned  at  all,  or  it 
may  be  lust  arbitrarily  placed  in  some  classification,  fixing  a  rate  for  it  that  would  be 
absolutely  prohibitory  m  moving  it.  Then  the  railroad  man  must  take  up  the  ques- 
tion as  to  where  it  can  ^o  and  at  what  price,  and  to  what  extent  he  can  lower  the  rate 
by  changing  the  classification  or  by  making  a  commodity  rate,  in  order  to  start 
shipments. 

Q.  In  making  the  classification  in  tariff  rates,  do  the  railroads,  as  a  rule,  follow  the 
practice  of  imposing  all  the  traffic  will  bear?— A.  They  probably  did  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

Q.  Do  they  continue  to  do  it? — A.  It  is  now  done  by  a  general  whittling  away  of 
rates  under  constantly  changing  conditions.  The  thing  has  settled  itself  down  to 
commercial  conditions  covenng  everything.  The  real  problem  of  the  railroad  man- 
ager in  rates  is  to  meet  new  conditions  and  prevent  mieiking  violent  disturbances;  I 
mean,  if  he  is  pursuing  a  legitimate  business. 

Q.  You  reco(B^ize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  steady  trend  toward  consolidation  of  rail- 
road interests  in  this  country? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  That  it  is  rapid?— A.  very  rapid  of  late. 

Q.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  that  on  rates,  do  you  think?— A.  I  do  not  think  it 
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will  have  any  material  effect  on  rates,  unless  it  retards  the  ratio  of  diminution  in 
rates.     It  may  do  that  to  some  extent. 

Q.  The  tendency  undoubtedly  is  to  do  away  with  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  if  competition  is  done  away  with,  then  the  incentive  to  reduce  rates  will 
not  longer  exist? — A.  Well,  I  say  it  may  retard  that  i)roce88  of  reductions,  but  part 
of  the  reduction  of  rates  which  is  going  on  constantly  in  this  country  is  the  result  of 
commercial  conditions,  of  getting  more  products  to  market  all  the  time,  and  that 
of  itself  is  putting  down  the  average  rates,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  competition? — A.  Without  reference  to  competition. 
Now,  added  to  that  is,  of  course,  this  irregular  ill^;al  action  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  where  one  man  comes  in  and  m&es  a  pnvate  agreement  with  the  shipper. 
The  other  road  finds  it  out  and  thinks  it  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  do  the  same  thing, 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  have  a  lower  published  rate  than  you  had  before. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  consolidations  that  have  taken  place  already  have  increased 
rates.  The  steadiest  rates  in  America  to-dajr,  where  the  interstate-commerce  law  vs 
more  rigorously  observed  in  respect  to  fightmg  secret  rates,  is  in  the  place  where  the 
consolidations  nave  taken  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  this  consolidation  continues  will  it  not  be  necessary, 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
more  power,  and  will  not  the  regulation  of  rates  by  l^islatures  be  more  necessary 
than  it  has  been  hitherto? — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  the  railroads  will  take  care  of  the  public  without  that  interference? — 
A.  Yes;  I  go  further  than  that.  I  think,  if  by  any  means,  by  consolidation  or  by 
statute  or  otherwise,  you  can  do  away  with  secret  rates,  the  complaints  upon  the 
part  of  the  public  will  almost  entirely  disappear  simultaneously.  I  think  there  are. 
numerous  illustrations  of  that  tendency  in  support  of  that  statement. 

Q.  Well,  suppose,  with  competition  entirely  done  away  with  and  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  all  the  railroads  or  any  other  cx)rporations  to  make  everything  they  can  for 
their  stockholders,  the  rates  become  burdensome  to  the  public — they  have  been  so 
in  some  instances — ^is  there  any  way  out  of  that  but  by  this  governmental  interference 
that  I  have  suggested? — A.  Well,  I  should  go  back  of  what  you  say.  It  all  depends 
upon  what  you  mean  by  "burdensome  to  the  public."  Now,  admitting  your  premi- 
ses for  the  present,  I  should  have  to  answer  but  one  way:  If  these  rates  did  bKBcome 
burdensome  in  the  true  sense,  or  if  these  railroads  were  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  that  condition  of  affairs  and  squeeze  a  lot  of  people  out  of  business  and  all  that,  I 
think  there  should  be  some  regulation,  because  no  one  recognizes  more  than  I  do 
that  a  railroad  is  a  quasi-public  corporation.  It  ought  to  have  some  regulation,  but 
I  think  the  best  regulation  of  any  business  that  is  intended  to  serve  the  public  is  that 
it  should  be  absolutely  free  from  concealment.  You  will  not  have  such  abuses  if 
everything  that  any  railroad  oflScer  does  is  known.  The  corporation  could  not  sus- 
tain Itself.  But  as  to  burdensomeness  of  freight  rates,  those  rates  in  this  country  now 
are  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Therefore  you  can  not  consider  that 
the  general  level  of  rates  in  this  country  is  unreasonable  or  burdensome.  Now,  we 
know  that  where  consolidations  have  taken  place  rates  have  not  been  raised.  The 
Southern  Railway  Company  is  probably  as  good  an  illustration  of  consolidation  as 
exists  in  this  or  any  other  country.  What  is  now  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
was,  ^ve  or  six  years  ago,  something  like  35  or  36  corporations.  The  rates  have  not 
been  raised.  The  facilities  I  think  every  man  who  knows  that  country  knows  have 
been  very  largely  increased.  The  properties  are  in  better  condition.  Therefore  I 
do  not  think  the  condition  that  you  suggest  will  arise  at  all,  and  I  think  the  logic  of 
past  events  goes  to  show  it.  It  is  not  so  much  what  the  shipper  pays,  provided  it  is 
not  exorbitant,  of  course,  and  does  not  keep  him  out  of  the  markets,  as  it  is  that  the 
rates  are  so  adjusted  that  no  one  has  a  better  rate  than  another,  and  that  no  other 
community  or  locality  that  furnishes  the  same  product  has  a  relative  advantage.  If 
you  will  get  the  discriminations  out  of  the  way,  I  therefore  say  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  problem  of  governmental  supervision  of  railroads  will  disappear.  You 
have  two  prominent  illustrations  of  that  to-day  in  this  country,  and  I  had  occasion 
to  say  this  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  they  assented  to  my  two 
illustrations  at  that  time.  I  said  to  them,  and  I  venture  the  statement  to  you,  that 
there  are  two  sections  of  the  country  now  from  which  there  are  fewer  complaints 
than  any  others,  namely,  New  England  and  those  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  rivers.  They  all  assented  and  said,  **  Yes,  that  is 
true."  The  reason  for  that  is  that  in  those  two  sections  secret  rates  have  largely 
disappeared. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  have  you  not,  since  your  consolidation  there,  materially 
lowered  rates? — A.  No,  it  has  not  materially  lowered  them,  l)ecause  we  found  those 
several  properties  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  unable  to  earn  anything  to  pay  interest, 
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and  not  a  single  one  of  them  keeping  up  the  proDertiee  over  which  these  people  had 
to  ride  or  do  oasinesB.  Now,  that  was  not  a  oonaition  from  which  to  lower  rates  at 
that  time.  The  Southern  has  been  in  operation  5  years.  During  that  time  the 
average  rates  obtained  have  decreased  about  7  percent,  notwithstanding  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Referring  to  the  subject  of  governmental  ownership  and 
operation,  what,  in  vour  opinion,  would  be  the  result  of  that?  Would  it  prevent  dis- 
crimination?— A.  A^ell,  I  do  not  see,  if  the  roads  were  honestly  mani^ged  by  the 
Government,  why  should  they  discriminate.  It  would  not  do  away  with  chaijges  of 
discrimination;  it  would  not  do  away  with  this  community  and  this  State  petitioning 
the  Government  that  another  community  and  another  State  had  an  advantage. 
That  relative  adjustment  between  the  different  sections  of  the  country  would  be  a 
very  serious  problem  unless  the  strong  voice  of  the  Government  said,  "Those  are 
the  rates  and  they  will  not  be  changed.^'  If  you  get,  so  to  spjeak,  an  imperial  sort  of 
government  of  the  railroads,  under  governmental  ownership,  it  might  say  arbitrarily 
what  should  be  charged.    That  is  wnat  they  do  in  Germany. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  imder  such  management  and  operation  the  railroads  of 
the  countiy  might  be  managed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  wnole  people,  or  more  so 
than  they  are  to-day? — A.  You  mean  by  governmental  ownership? 

Q.  Yes?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  it? — A.  No;  my  opinion  is — of  course  it  is  simply  an  opin- 
ion— that  you  would  find  a  rigidity  that  would  prevent  the  rapid  improvement  in 
transportation  facilities  that  has  been  going  on  in  this  country  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury or  more. 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  present  prevailing  rates  in  this  country  when  you  say 
that  they  are  the  cheapest  in  the  world?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  short-haul  rates  in 
this  country  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  not? — A.  No,  it  is  not  We  ma}^  have  some  short-haul  rates  that  are  as 
high  as  anywhere,  where  the  roads  are  doing  a  very  small  amount  of  business.  If 
you  will  analyze  it  you  will  probably  find  a  very  small  amount  of  business  hauled 
on  such  roads  at  a  very  high  rate,  in  comparison  with  larger  amounts  moved  by  the 
long  haul.  But  the  average  freight  rates  in  America  are  the  cheapest  of  any  impor- 
tant civilized  country  in  the  world. 

Q.  Is  it  not  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  long  hauls  give  an  opportunity  for 
cheaper  rates,  and  are  more  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere? — A.  That  is  one  reason 
they  are  more  prevalent.  Undoubtedly  the  long  hauls  of  the  American  roads  are 
one  element  that  has  enabled  them  to  make  these  cheaper  rates;  our  long  distances 
have  been  a  large  element  in  that  result 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  looked  into  the  governmental  ownership  in  Ger- 
many, for  instance? — A.  In  a  measure,  yes.  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  been  a  close 
student,  but  I  have  watched  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  quite  satisfactory  in  the  German  Empire? — A.  I  do 
not.  Certainly  when  you  travel  over  the  German  railroads  you  do  not  get  anything 
like  the  promptness,  or  the  efficiency,  or  the  courtesy,  or  the  luxury  that  you  do  in 
America;  and  as  for  the  prompt  movement  of  freignt,  why  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  It  frequently  takes  longer  to  ^t  a  ton  of  freight  across  the  German 
Empire  than  it  would  from  here  to  San  Francisco. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  think  that  the  introduction  of  politics  into  the 
management  of  railroads  would  be  an  evil  greater  than  most  of  the  evils  from  which 
the  public  suffers  now? — A.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  evil. 

Q.  You  have  testified  in  regard  to  discriminations  being  practiced  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  That  is  true  on  your  system,  as  I  understand,  as  well  as  on  others? — A. 
No,  I  do  not  think  we  are  discriminating.  The  rule  has  been  laid  down  by  our 
Southern  officers  strictly  that  we  make  no  secret  concessions  to  anybody.  If  anyone 
wants  to  ship  over  the  Southern  Railway  he  must  ship  at  the  published  tariff,  and 
we  have  loet  some  business  by  that,  but  we  find  by  experience  that  in  the  end  we 
get  that  business  back. 

Q.  Is  there  no  discrimination  through  the  mediumship  of  commodity  tariffs? — A. 
No;  because  the  cx>mmodity  tariff  is  open  to  anybody.  If  we  make  a  commodity 
tariff  it  is  for  anybody  who  ships  that  commodity,  not  for  any  single  individual. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  carry  pig  iron  or  a  highly  finished  product  at  the 
same  rate? — A.  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  a  discrimination  to  charge  more  for  a  piece  of  fin- 
ished steel  than  it  is  for  a  ton  of  pig  iron. 

Q.  You  misunderstood  me.  Do  you  charge  the  same  rate  to  any  individual  for  the 
same  article? — A.  Yes;  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions,  from  the  same  point 
of  origin  to  the  same  point  of  destination. 

Q.  It  applies  to  the  petroleum  industry  as  well  as  any  othei?— A.  It  applies  to 
everything. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  is  on  other  roads  in  the  South? — ^A.  Well,  the  rates  as 
a  rule  in  the  South  are  very  unifonnly  maintained  now,  and  that  is  ascribable  to  the 
fact  that  a  condition  of  confidence  has  grown  up  there  which  has  done  away  aJmost 
entirely  with  the  discriminations  between  individuals.  The  shippers  do  not  expect 
that  other  shippers  are  getting  an  advantage,  and  therefore  they  oo  not  complain  and 
do  not  apply  for  such  advantages.  This  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bring  sibout  It 
did  not  exist  5  years  ago. 

Q.  Are  there  not  preferences  given  to  a  large  shipper  through  the  mediumship  of 
his  making  some  preparations  for  handling  his  g^OKxls  or  for  receiving  or  storing 
them? — ^A.  None  out  oi  the  road;  no.  If  a  man  builds  his  own  warehouse  alongside 
of  the  track  we  do  not  give  him  any  less  rate  by  reason  of  that.  If  it  fiadlitates  his 
business  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  it,  but  we  do  not  give  him  anything  off  the  rate  for  it. 

Q.  And  you  give  every  other  shipper  and  any  other  shipper  the  same  rate? — A^ 
The  same  rate  precisely.  The  only  distinction  as  to  the  amount  of  his  business  is, 
that  there  is  a  carload  rate  on  some  things  and  a  less  than  carload  rate,  and  if  he 
ships  100  carloads  he  pays  the  same  per  car  as  if  he  ships  1 ;  and  the  tariff  shows  the 
difference  between  the  carload  and  less  than  carload;  it  is  all  on  the  bulletin  board 
and  posted,  and  he  can  inform  himself  as  to  what  it  is. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  any  larae  company,  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for 
instance,  any  advantage  in  getting  the  business  of  the  people  along  the  line  of  your 
road  over  any  other  company? — ^A.  No,  unless  they  have  superior  advantages  within 
their  own  business;  none  so  far  as  the  railroad  company  furnishes  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  Are  the  rates  charged  for  hauling  those  tank  cars  the 
same  as  are  charged  for  hauling  like  cars  for  any£)dy  else?— A.  Yes.  If  a  man  owns 
his  car,  under  the  present  car  mileaee  system,  we  pay  him  the  established  rate  of 
mileage  on  his  car;  but  we  do  that  for  any  man  who  furnishes  his  car.  I  should 
like  to  see  that  done  awav  with,  but  we  can  not  do  it  The  cars  are  there  and  every- 
body takes  them  and  takes  them  at  the  established  rate.  We  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  or  go  without  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Then  the  different  discriminations  to  which  you  alluded 
before  do  not  exist  in  the  South,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  I  will  not  say  that  I  say 
positively  they  do  not  exist  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  and  they  do  not  exist  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  the  South. 

Q.  But  you  do  believe  that  they  do  exist?— A.  Oh,  I  think  there  are  some,  but  I 
think  they  are  very  small  in  the  South  now. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  On  the  subject  of  pooling  contracts— legalizing  them— it 
has  been  proposed  and  urged  in  Congress  that  the  provision  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law  inhibiting  the  poolins  of  traffic  and  profits  by  railroads  be  done  away 
with,  and  that  such  contracts  be  legalized.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect 
of  that  on  the  question  of  discrimination  that  we  have  just  heard  so  much  of? — A.  I 
think  it  would  tend  to  diminish  it;  that  it  would  necessarily  do  away  with  it  I  do 
not  believe. 

Q.  There  are  several  propositions  in  different  forms.  Among  them  is  one  which 
seems  to  have  met  with  more  favor  than  others,  and  that  is  that  power  should  be 
given  to  the  railroads  to  make  such  contracts  as  they  please  concerning  their  traffic 
and  profits,  but  that  it  should  be  subject  to  supervision  oy  some  constituted  authority, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  suggested,  to  approve  of  such 
contracts  or  disapprove  of  them.  Have  you  thought  anything  on  that  subject?— A. 
Yes;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Wnat  do  you  think  of  that? — A.  I  think  that  if  the  legalizing  of  pools  is  to  be 
done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  some  power  or  authority  to  decide  whether 
such  pool  would  result  in  excessive  or  unreasonable  rates.  I  should  be  entirely  will- 
ing to  have  that  done  so  far  as  the  pool  contract  and  the  pooled  traffic  was  concerned. 

Q.  \  ou  think,  then,  if  that  were  permitted,  that  there  would  immediately  be  a 
perceptible  cessation  of  this  abuse  of  discrimination? — A.  I  think  so.  In  certain 
localities  it  ought  to  have  a  sood  deal  of  effect  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harbis.}  What  effect  would  that  have  upon  through  rates  com- 
pared with  the  present? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  them  materially.  It 
might  affect  them  in  trunk-line  territory  to  some  extent,  in  respect  to  the  very  low 
rates  that  have  obtained  there  of  late;  but  as  to  the  average  of  those  rates  I  do  not 
think  it  would  affect  them  materially.  At  all  events,  that  would  place  it  wker3,  if 
it  did  affect  them,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  annul  the  contract  at 
once,  and  that  would  be  a  protection  against  any  undue  increase  of  those  rates. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  taxation 
of  your  railroads  by  the  States?  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  regarding  that? 
Do  yon  find  that  it  is  oppressve? — A.  No;  I  have  no  suggestions.  The  taxation  is 
very  high. 
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' '  Q.  Generally  ia  oppreesiye?— A.  In  some  cases  it  is  oppressive. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livimostton.)  There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  it,  is  there,  where 
you  ran  through  the  States? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  has  heen  devised. 

Q.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  they  have  a  railroad  commission? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  no  trouhle  with  them? — A.  I  can  not  say  that. 

Q.  No  serious  trouble  over  the  question  of  discrimination? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
we  do.  We  do  not  have  any  trouble  on  the  score  of  discrimination  anyhow.  We 
have  almost  ceased  to  have  aiscriminations  in  the  South. 

Q.  If  you  were  discriminating A.   (Interrupting.)  We  would  hear  from  it;  we 

ot^ht  to. 

Q.  These  State  commissions  would  interfere? — ^A.  If  we  were  discriminating 
between  individuals  under  like  conditions  we  ought  to  correct  it  or  pay  the  penalty. 
As  common  carriers  we  have  no  right  to  do  it  and  we  endeavor  not  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Does  the  same  apply  to  localitieei? — A.  Yes.  But  I  said 
individuals  in  that  case  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  never  seen  two  communities  yet 
that  had  a  question  up  between  them  that  did  not  feel  that  they  were  discriminated 
against.  Not  that  thev  intend  to  be  unjust  about  it,  but  chai^ges  of  discrimination 
between  localities  involve  so  thoroughly  the  question  of  like  or  unlike  conditions  that 
no  two  men  look  at  it  alike.  If  two  men  are  shipping  goods  from  A  to  B  those  con- 
ditions are  exactiy  alike  and  there  is  no  room  for  disagreement  on  conditions.  But 
it  is  very  much  more  difiScult — ^the  most  difiScult  problem  in  the  United  States 
to-day — to  adjust  the  rates  between  communities. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  a  ton  of  freight  shipped  from  Chicaffo  to  Salt  Lake 
City  or  to  the  Pacific  slppe  will  be  shipped  at  a  great  deal  less  than  Uie  same  ton  of 
freight  shipped  from  Denver  to  the  Pacinc  coast.  Now,  the  illustration  that  you  make 
with  reference  to  elevation,  etc.,  hardly  applies  in  that  case.  The  distance  from  Chi- 
cago is  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000  miles  longer  than  it  is  from  Denver.  I  should 
like  to  have  you  explain. — ^A.  Well,  I  should  nesitate  to  take  up  in  detail  a  case  of 
that  kind  in  a  country  where  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rate  conditions.  Personally 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  or  that  section  of  the  country  and 
the  rates  that  apply  to  it,  and  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  look  into  it,  and  therefore  I 
should  hesitate  to  give  an  opinion  with  regard  to  a  specific  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  only  referrSi  to  that  for  illustration. — A.  Well,  where  the  conditions  are  not 
essentially  different  I  think  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce 
law  ought  to  apply.  That  is,  I  do  not  think  a  railroad  ought  to  arbitrarily  charge 
more  for  a  short  distance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  good  reason  why  a  ton  of  freight  from  a  given  point  in  the 
West,  Chicago  for  instance,  that  is  being  shipped  for  export  purposes,  should  be 
hauled  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  a  less  price  than  a  ton  of  the  same  freight  that  is 
used  for  domestic  purposed? — A.  In  New  York? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Yes;  1  can  conceive  that  it  can  be  very  reasonable  and  very  just  to  the 
community  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why? — A.  It  might  resolve  itself  into  a  question  as  to  whether  that  ton  of 
freight  went  abroad  at  all.  Suppose  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on  that  ton 
of  freight  for  New  York  consumption  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  rate;  that  is,  not 
more  than  a  reasonable  compensation  to  the  carrier  for  transporting  it  there.  That  is 
a  sufficient  reason  for  that  rate  being  in  existence.  Now.  suppose  the  price  of  that  par- 
ticular commodity  at  Antwerp  is  such  that  the  man  wno  has  that  ton  of  freight  at 
Chicago  can  not  sell  it  at  Antwerp  unless  he  can  get  something  off  the  ocean  freight 
and  get  a  little  off  from  the  railroad  freight,  and  wen  he  gets  his  own  profit  down  to 
a  mere  baffatelle  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  business  in  Antwerp.  The  combina- 
tion of  railroad  rate  to  New  York  and  ocean  rate  to  Antwerp  thus  made  is  such  that 
he  can  sell  that  ton  of  freight  in  Antwerp.  Now,  suppose  on  that  ton  of  freight  it  has 
been  necessary  from  Chicago  to  New  York  to  name  a  less  rate  than  was  named  the 
same  day  on  a  similar  ton  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  New  York  con- 
sumption. The  New  York  man  is  not  injured,  because  he  has  been  paying  a  reason- 
able rate.  It  does  not  affect  anyone  else  in  America  except  that  New  i  ork  consumer. 
The  article  is  going  to  Antwerp.  This  condition  is  a  market  condition  entirely. 
Nobody  has  been  injured.  The  man  who  shipped  it  has  been  benefited,  because  he 
has  been  able  to  market  a  ton  of  freight  that  he  could  not  otheniise  market,  there 
being  no  market  for  it  in  this  country  at  the  moment,  assuming  that  this  market  is 
supplied.  The  railroad  is  benefited  to  a  very  limited  extent  probably.  It  may  make 
a  very  little,  and  it  could  not  have  hauled  that  freight  except  at  the  reduced  rate, 
but  it  is  willing  to  do  that  in  order  to  get  the  additional  ton  of  freight,  and  besides 
it  aids  in  putting  the  American  merchant  or  farmer  into  a  market  tnat  they  would 
not  otherwise  reach.  Now,  under  all  these  circumstances  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  unreasonable  in  taking  that  ton  of  freight  at  a  less  rate  than  they  would 
take  it  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
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Q.  I  take  it  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is  measured  by  the  value  of  the  article 
after  it  reaches  its  destination? — A.  That  is  one  element. 

Q.  That  is  the  main  element,  is  it  not? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  both  cases,  both  for  foreisn  and  domestic  consumption,  is  not  that  the  main 
element? — A.  The  main  element  deciding  whether  it  would  go  or  not? 

Q.  No;  in  determining  the  cost  of  transportation. — A.  It  nas  nothing  to  do  with 
determining  the  cost  of  transportation,  because  the  cost  of  transportation  is  fixed 
regardless  of  it;  the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  the  same  if  you  doubled  that 
rate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Suppose  you  hauled  that  ton  of  freight  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  and  charged  nothing  for  it;  is  anybody  hurt? — A.  Yes;  the 
railroad  is  hurt. 

Q.  Anybody  outside  of  the  railroad? — A.  No;  I  think  not.  I  should  think  the  rail- 
road would  have  the  entire  burden  in  that  case  unless  the  shipper  agreed  to  give  up 
his  ton  of  freight  as  well.     He  might  do  that 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  To  go  back  to  this  question  of  the  taxation  of  railways 
by  the  States,  can  you  state  what  is  the  basis  of  the  State  taxation  of  railways,  as  far 
as  the  Southern  road  is  concerned,  or  whether  there  is  any  particular  system  that  is 

Sracticed  by  all  the  States,  or  whether  they  differ  among  themselves? — A.  They 
iffer  more  or  less.  In  ^neral  terms,  it  is  based  upon  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
properties.  The  properties  are  valued  by  some  constituted  board,  usually  at  the  rate 
of  so  much  per  mile,  and  then  the  taxation  rate  is  applied.  Now,  that  system  of 
assessment  of  valuation  differs  in  almost  every  State. 

Q.  In  some  you  think  it  is  too  high? — A.  Oh,  in  some  it  is  entirely  too  high. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston. |  Is  the  property  divided  into  real  e&te  and 
rolling  stock? — A.  It  is  divided  into  tne  roadbed  and  the  personal  moving  property. 
Those  are  the  two  classes;  that  is,  the  roadbed,  depots,  etc.,  are  in  one  class  and  the 
rolling  stock  and  moving  property  in  another.     That  is  the  general  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  The  tax  is  bj^  the  mile?— A.  By  the  mile  usually.  The 
valuation  of  the  road  in  different  sections  is  valued  per  mile.  They  take  up  one  sec- 
tion of  the  mad  and  usually  that  follows  the  line  of  demarcation  of  the  old  chartered 
corporations,  even  if  they  have  been  consolidated  into  combinations.  This  plan  is 
usually  adhered  to  because  it  has  become  a  habit  or  custom  coming  down  from  the 
old  times. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  think  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  of  any  service  at  all? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  respect? — A.  Well,  they  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  respect  of 
publicity  of  rates  and  action;  they  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  sys- 
tematization  of  accounting  and  records,  so  that  the  work  of  all  the  railroads  can  be 
very  much  more  intelligently  examined;  and  then  they  have  accomplished  some 
good  by  their  prosecution  of  people  who  are  violating  the  law.  They  have  not 
done  a  great  deal  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  be  empowered  to  enforce  their 
decrees  on  (questions  of  discriminations  and  unjust  tariffs? — A.  On  discriminations 
between  individuals,  yes;  as  to  tariffs,  no. 

Q.  The  original  intention  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  I  believe,  so  far  as  the 
public  understood  it,  was  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  the 
power  to  determine  that  a  thing  was  contrary  to  law  and  that  that  would  be  observed 
until  set  aside  by  some  superior  judicial  authority? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  your 
opinion  was.  I  was  ver^'  actively  engaged  in  railroad  traffic  at  that  time,  but  I  must 
say  I  never  thought  so,  in  respect  to  rates  or  tariffs. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  them  power  to  see  that  their 
decrees  are  observed  and  their  findings  followed  until  an  appellate  court  sets  aside 
their  decision? — A.  No;  I  think  if  there  is  a  controversy  on  tiiat  question  it  ought  to 
go  to  court  for  decision. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  Congress  to  say:  *'You  are  simply  an  advisory 
bocly,"  or  to  give  them  the  power  to  see  that  their  findings  are  put  into  effei:t  until 
some  appellate  power  sets  them  aside? — A.  W'hat  is  to  protect  tne  railroads?  Sup- 
pose the  court  should  finally  decide  that  the  rate  was  not  unjust  or  unreasonable? 
The  question  of  discrimination  is  different  from  the  question  of  an  unjust  rate.  A 
discrimination  is  a  distinct  offense  under  the  law,  and  should  be  followed  by  punish- 
ment. I  have  no  objection  to  the  commission  being  given  any  power  you  please  for 
such  punishment,  but  when  it  comes  to  deciding  a  question  as  to  whether  a  certain 
rate  is  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  unless  that  tribunal  is  constituted  as  a  court,  with 
all  the  responsibilities  of  a  court,  instead  of  a  commission,  with  its  decisions  subject 
to  appeal  to  higher  courts — in  fact,  put  on  the  same  footing  of  permanency  as  a  United 
States  court — I  do  not  think  that  tney  ought  to  have  such  authority.    Suppose  that 
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aneetaon  is  finally  carried  to  court,  and  it  is  decided  by  the  courts  of  highest  juris- 
diction  that  the  rate  which  was  reduced  was  a  reasonable  rate,  what  becomes  of 
the  railroad  and  its  revenue  in  the  meantime?  It  has  suffered  during  the  trials  an 
unreasonable  reduction  of  its  rates,  and  these  trials  may  occupy  2  or  3  years. 

Q.  That  ar^i^ument  may  be  answered  by  just  shifting  positions.  I  do  not  know  as 
it  is  an  answer,  but  it  is  one  of  the  cases  where  Bomelx)dy  has  to  suffer,  and  suppose 
the  court  itself  sustained  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission's  finding? — A.  Then 
the  shipper  can  collect  from  the  railroad  compan^^. 

Q.  Four  or  5  years  after  the  thing  has  transpired. — A.  Damages  are  usually  col- 
lected only  at  the  end  of  lawsuits,  are  they  not? 

Q.  In  each  case  the  matter  is  generall v  so  small  individual  people  are  not  disposed 
to  go  into  lawsuits? — A.  That  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  business  you  can  not  under- 
take to  provide  for  by  statute.  If  a  man  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  debt  is 
not  going  to  take  the  trouble  to  collect  it,  it  is  no  reason  why  I  should  pay  to  him 
what  is  not  due  as  a  means  of  keeping  him  safe  while  he  sues.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  follow. 

Q.  Going  back  to  the  matter  of  discrimination,  which  you  say  is  a  violation  of 
law — not  a  question  of  judgment,  but  simply  a  question  of  fact — do  these  corporations 
discriminate  or  not  between  individuals?  Would  you  give  them  the  power  in  that 
case  to  enforce  their  decision? — A.  Yes;  I  should  have  no  objection  to  that,  because 
I  do  not  think  any  railroad  company  should  be  in  a  position  to  discriminate  between 
individuals  at  any  time  or  for  any  length  of  time,  out  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  common  law  as  to  whether  their  charges  are  reasonable  or  unrea- 
sons Die,  and  if  you  constitute  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a  court,  with 
all  a  court's  i>owers  and  limitations  and  with  life  members,  or  constitute  it  as  the 
English  commission  is,  I  have  no  objection  to  submitting  that  question  of  reasonable 
rates  to  such  a  United  States  court  especially  constituted  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  What  is  there  about  a  court  that  gives  it  any  more  ability  to  determine  rates — 
an  ordinary  United  States  district  judge  sitting  as  a  circuit  judge  in  determining 
whether  it  is  reasonable  or  not?— A.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  trained  jurist. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  fact,  and  that  met  must  be  determined  by  information 
that  covers  a  multitude  of  subjects,  whether  a  rate  is  unreasonable  or  reasonable,  and 
in  my  mind  a  railroad  man  is  the  onlv  man  who  can  settle  it,  an  experienced  railroad 
man.  Our  judges  are  not  appointed  because  of  a  knowledge  of  railroad  matters.  I 
am  surprised  that  you  will  let  a  judge  decide  it  when  you  will  not  let  a  railroad  com- 
mission decide  it,  a  commission  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  men  familiar  with  the 
subject.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  aivue  the  subject. — A .  I  will  not  prolong  the  discussion. 
I  think  there  is  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  two  cases. 

Q.  (By  Mr. C.J. Harris.)  You  have  been  railroading  in  the  South  a  long  time. 
We  have  in  North  Carolina  and  other  States  samples  of  railroads  owned  and  run  by 
the  State — government  ownership.  As  a  railroad  manager,  will  you  tell  us  what  has 
been  the  result  of  such  ownership  of  railroads? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  but  one  case  of  railroad  run  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I  think 
there  was  another  in  former  years,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  successful,  and  c*ertainly 
the  one  run  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  now  is  not  successful. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNOfirroN.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  running  of 
the  Georgia  State  Railroad  for  a  long  time— 30  or  40  years? — A.  It  has  not  been  run 
by  the  State  within  my  recollection.  Twenty  or  25  years  ago  the  State  leased  it.  It 
was  leased  to  Joe  Brown  and  his  associates  first.  I  did  not  know  much  about  rail- 
roading in  the  days  when  the  State  ran  that  road.  After  running  it  they  leased  it; 
they  preferred  to  get  out  of  it. 

(i.  I  was  going  to  surest  that  if  you  knew  the  history  of  that  it  would  answer  the 
question. — A.  I  do  not  know  the  specific  history.  I  know  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
been  run  bv  the  State  for  a  numtner  of  years.  The  State  of  North  Carolina  owns 
another  railroad  to-day  that  is  leased  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  knowled^  as  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern, 
owned  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati? — A.  Yes,  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  What  success  did  Cincinnati  have? — A.  Very  bad  success  running  it  themselves. 
It  built  it  through  a  board  of  trustees,  and  then  attempted  to  run  it  for  a  little  while; 
then  some  organization  of  some  sort  other  than  the  trustees  was  fonned,  and  then  it 
was  leased.  Those  people  who  leased  it  have  been  paying  the  bill  ever  since.  I 
happen,  unfortunately,  to  be  one  of  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  think  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  owned 
and  constructed  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  or  a  rather  poor  investment  anyhow? — A. 
The  fact  is  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  money;  they  built  an  enormously  expensive  road,  and 
it  is  now  getting  up  to  the  point  for  the  first  time  where,  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest 
on  the  cost,  it  will  pay  its  way;  but  for  nearly  23  years  it  has  not  been  making  the 
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interest.    The  city  of  Cincinnati  has  been  losing  at  the  rate  of  $400,000  a  year.    They 
leased  it  for  $400,000  a  year  less  than  the  interest  on  the  cost. 

Q.  You  would  not  consider  that  as  being  a  parallel  case  with  the  railroad  run  by 
the  State  itself? — A.  No;  that  was  a  business  venture,  and  it  never  had  any  political 
effect.  The  city  never  managed  the  property  in  the  sense  of  having  its  own 
employees  for  any  length  of  time.  It  never  got  into  politics.  There  was  and  is  a 
nonpolitical  board  of  trustees  in  charge  of  the  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  a  remarkable  revival  of  business  along  the 
Southern  system  durins  the  last  year? — A.  Yes;  there  has  been  within  a  year,  but  it 
be«ui  about  a  year  ana  a  half  ago. 

Q.  Does  it  compare  with  the  revival  of  business  along  the  roads  running  east  and 
west  into  the  great,  growing  States  of  the  West? — A.  Not  quite  so  large  relatively, 
probably. 

Q.  Have  you  a  car  famine  on  that  road? — A.  Yes;  we  are  taxed  to  the  uttermost 
for  everv  car  we  can  command,  and  we  are  not  promptly  supplying  all  the  demands. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  While  you  are  on  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads, 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  interests  of  the  general  public  would  be  better 
conserveid  under  the  control  of  the  railroads  by  the  Government,  or  by  the  competi- 
tion that  we  are  having  now,  as  far  as  rates  are  concerned? — ^A.  Well,  that  I  coold 
not  answer  so  far  as  rates  are  concerned.  That  would  depend  entirely  on  what  the 
Government  desired  to  do  in  the  management  of  the  road.  If  it  desired  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  very  Ekigely,  it  might  do  it  temporarily  by  putting 
the  rates  up. 

Q.  Supposing  that  in  the  Government  ownership  there  would  be  a  maintenance  of 
reasonable  rates,  do  you  think  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  whole  commercial 
community — a  maintenance  of  reasonable  rates  rather  than  the  competition  we  are 
having  now  between  traffic  lines? — ^A.  No;  I  think,  under  Grovemment  control,  while 
you  might  and  probably  would  get  absolute  maintenance,  you  might  get  a  rigidity  of 
rates  that  woula  not  meet  the  commercial  conditions  of  the  country  anything  like  as 
well  as  they  are  met  now.  1  do  not  think  America  would  grow  in  mtemal  or  foreign 
commerce  with  the  roads  under  Government  control  as  it  is  crowing  now. 

Q.  You  think,  under  natural  conditions  the  natural  growth  of  commerce  would  be 
better  conserved  than  it  would  be  under  Government  ownership? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Your  idea  as  a  railroad  man,  as  widely  as  you  know  the  whole  system  here,  is 
that  many  of  these  discriminations  have  been  in  the  advancement  of  new  products, 
and  also  of  the  growth  of  communities,  in  certain  classes  of  commerce? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  has  been  the  custom  of  all  railroad  men,  te  meet  these  conditions  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  promote  the  enlargement  of  traffic  by  rates  and  otherwise? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  take  the  more  general  proposition  that  the  larger  the  ship- 
per and  the  larger  tnat  corporation — the  more  beneficial  rate  will  go  to  the  party 
that  sends  the  most  traffic? — ^A.  Yes,  that  is  the  natural  tendency. 

Q.  There  is  an  advantage  to  the  great  shipper  and  the  ffreatcity?— A.  Undoubtedly 
there  is;  but  that  advants^  should  not  take  the  form  of  discrimination.  Undoubt- 
edly the  large  city  always  has  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  any  laige  problem  over 
the  small  one,  the  same  as  accumulated  capital  has  an  advantage  over  individuals. 
The  railroads  that  have  a  business  goine  out  of  laige  cities  can  ^t  their  properties  in 
shape  to  do  that  business  better  than  if  serving  small  communities  produang  small 
revenues. 

Q.  More  economically? — A.  More  economically  and  with  more  &u;ility  and  dispatch, 
and  therefore  they  can  meet  the  conditions  of  the  market  better. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  16,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  MB.  MEL7ILLE  E.  INOALLS, 

President  of  the  Cleveland^  OincinncUi,  Chicago^  and  St,  Louis,  and  the  Chesapeake  and 

Ohio  Railroad  Companies, 

The  commission  met  at  10:40  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  Mr.  Mel- 
ville E.  Ingalls,  being  first  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.   (Bv  Senator  Mallory.)   What  is  your  name? — A.  Melville  E.  Ingalls. 

Q.  Wnere  do  you  reside? — A.  Cincinnati. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  I  am  president  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Railway,  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway;  those  two 
systems,  one  north  of  the  river  and  one  south. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  ndhroad  basinesEl?— A.  With  the 
manaeement  of  railways  since  1871. 

Q.  Were  you  connected  in  any  other  way  before  that? — A.  I  was  attorney  for 
them;  I  was  practicing  law  in  New  Ei^land  previous  to  that 

The  witness  submitted  the  following  written  statement: 

In  legislating  in  referenqe  to  railways  three  thinss  must  be  considered:  First,  the 
accommodation  to  the  public  (and  the  prime  condition  in  this  is  safety)  and  after 
that  facility.  Last  year  over  500,000,000  people  traveled  over  the  railways  of  this 
country,  and  nearly  1,000,000,000  tons  of  freight  were  shipped.  These  figures  are  so 
immense  that  their  presentation  at  first  staggers  the  mind.  The  first  thins,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  see  that  tnis  immense  travel  is  handled  wfth  safety  and  dispatcn,  and  that 
this  immense  tonnage  is  carried  with  r^ularity.  To  do  this  requires  good  tracks, 
good  equipment,  terminal  stations,  all  costing  large  sums  of  money,  and  to-day  much 
more  than  ever  before,  on  account  of  the  development  of  the  country  and  the  growth 
of  cities  and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  terminal  propertv.  The  revenues  of  the 
railways  must  be  sufiicient  to  provide  for  this,  and  any  le^lation  which  limits  that 
revenue  below  this  safety  point  is  unwise  and  against  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  second  consideration  must  be  the  prompt  payment  and  welotre  of  the 
employees  of  the  railways.  Leavine  out  of  consideration  the  vast  number  of  people 
who  incidentally  are  supported  by  the  railways  as  manufacturers  of  supplies  and  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material,  tne  men  actually  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  railways  of  this 
country  to-dav  are  Bbout  1,000,000,  and  they  support  a  population  of  4,000,000  or 
5,000,000.  The  railways,  in  addition  to  the  revenues  for  mamtaining  their  property, 
as  previously  stated,  must  earn  sufficient  to  pay  this  army  of  employees.  More  than 
1500,000,000  were  paid  out  last  year  by  the  railwavs  for  wages.  Any  legislation 
which  aifects  the  welfare  of  5,000,000  of  your  people  should  not  be  hasty  nor  in 
anger,  but  conceived  with  the  ereatest  care.  If  you  reduce  wages  you  reduce  the 
character  of  your  service.  The  lives  of  thousands  of  your  citizens  are  in  the  hands  of 
even  the  humblest  trackmen.  No  one,  unless  he  reflects  and  has  studied  the  situa- 
tion, understands  how  the  duties  of  the  emplovees  of  a  railway  are  all  interwoven, 
and  how  the  lives  and  safety  of  passengers  and  tne  protection  of  freight  depends  upon 
the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  employees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It 
is  vital,  therefore,  to  the  interests  of  the  service,  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  that 
the  railways  should  earn  sufficient  to  pav  their  employees  and  pay  them  well. 

The  thinl  interest  to  be  considered,  after  having  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  property  and  the  payment  of  the  employees,  is  to  see  that  all  ita  patrons  are 
served  mirly  and  well,  and  at  as  reasonable  a  cost  as  is  consistent  with  the  previous 
statements,  and  a  fair  sum  to  be  returned  to  the  proprietors  for  their  investment. 
Too  tittle  consideration  has  been  ffiven  in  this  country  to  the  latter  fact  There  has 
been  a  feeUnff  among  many  people  that  the  railways  were  built  by  stock  jobbers, 
managed  for  tnese  purposes,  and  that  the  capital  invested  had  not  much  claim  to  con- 
sideration. In  many  cases  the  courts  have  mterfered,  and  I  think  the  sober,  honest, 
sensible  people  are  at  last  coming  to  a  point  where  they  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  pro- 
prietary interests. 

To  sum  u^  therefore,  legislation  in  reference  to  railways  should  be  such  as  to  allow 
revenues  sumcent  (first)  to  maintain  the  property  and  the  service,  (second)  to  pay 
the  employees,  and  (third)  to  provide  a  sufficient  return  on  the  investment.  When 
these  three  conditions  are  attained  you  will  have  placed  this  lai^e  interest,  represent- 
ing throujgh  its  employees  and  its  purchases  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  this 
country,  in  a  souncl  and  safe  condition,  where  as  citizens  they  can  perform  their  duties 
to  the  Republic  and  become  useful  members  of  society. 

For  hall  a  century  the  railways  have  been  going  through  a  species  of  development. 
At  first  every  community  was  anxious  to  secure  a  railway,  and  all  manner  and  sorts 
of  inducements  were  given.  It  was  a  hazardous  enterprise  to  tmdertake,  and  nearly 
all  the  early  promoters  failed  in  their  undertakings  and  capital  could  not  be  induced 
to  enter  the  field  without  large  inducements;  therefore,  speculators  and  promoters 
seized  upon  the  field,  charters  were  obtained,  aid  solicited  from  State,  city,  and  town, 
bonds  and  stock  issued  without  much  i^^p^i^  to  values,  and  all  sold  or  turned  over 
to  contractors  to  build  the  railway.  Tnese  contractors  and  promoters  sold  the 
securities  to  the  public.  In  most  cases  they  were  lost — wiped  out  by  foreclosure. 
The  new  owners  and  proprietors  of  the  reorganized  companies  endeavored  to  earn 
an  income  upon  their  investment  in  all  ways  possible,  and  this  produced  dissatisfoc- 
tion  with  the  public.  The  contest  first  began  as  to  whether  railway  companies  were 
like  other  busmess  enterprises — independent  and  free  to  pursue  their  business,  charg- 
ing what  they  could  get  from  the  traffic  and  making  what  they  could.  After  many 
years  of  litigation  the  courts  finally  settled  the  question,  which  to-day  is  practically 
agreed,  that  ndlway  corporations  were  public  servant^^.  receiving  certain  rights  from 
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the  people,  in  consideration  of  which  the  public  had  control  over  their  rates  and 
charges,  always  reserving  the  right,  which  tne  courts  protected,  that  there  should  be 
revenue  enough  to  pay  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested.  Sta  e  after  State 
appointed  commissions,  who  endeavored  to  control  or  influence  railways  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.  The  Massachusetts  idea  of  the  commission  was  that  one 
should  be  appointed  which  should  have  authority  to  inquire  and  report,  and  their 
control  of  rates  and  the  enforcement  of  their  commands  depended  more  upon  moral 
suasion  than  anything  else.  Other  States  endeavored  by  l^inlation  to  absolutely  fix 
tariffs  and  charges.  As  the  country  has  progressed  and  improved  the  latter  idea  has 
been  given  up  to  a  great  extent^  except  in  more  iraorant  communities  and  in  cases 
where  it  is  used  for  political  capital.  The  wise  and  thinking  people  stood  aghast  at 
the  thought  that  a  few  commissioners,  selected  usuall}^  for  political  qualifications, 
could  make,  manage,  and  control  the  tariffs  upon  which  this  enormous  business 
depended  for  its  safe  and  prosperous  conduct.  Finallv,  in  1886,  the  demand  for  leg- 
islation developed  into  an  act  of  Congress  creating  what  is  known  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which,  with  some  amendments,  is  substantially  to-day  as  it 
was  passed.  The  courts  have  decided  that  its  powers  do  not  extend  to  the  making 
of  tariffs,  but  in  manv  other  ways  it  has  the  broadest  and  most  complete  authority. 
This  act  prohibited  the  pooling  or  division  of  earnings,  which  had  been  the  favorite 
method  of  maintaining  tariffs  previous  to  that  act.  After  the  passage  of  that  law, 
however,  by  agreement  and  association  rates  were  still  fairly  maintained.  Later, 
however,  the  Shennan  antitrust  law  was  passed,  which  at  the  time  was  supposed 
by  many  people  not  to  apply  to  railways,  but  since,  by  the  decisions  of  the  courts, 
it' has  been  practically  decided  that  it  applies  to  nothing  else  but  railways;  and  under 
the  decision  of  the  courts  in  the  Trans-Missouri  case  it  seems  as  if  no  agreement  or 
arrangement  or  understanding  of  any  kind  can  be  maintained  and  that  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  the  railways  but  anarchy.  It  left  the  railways  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition, and  during  the  years  1897  and  1898  the  practice  of  cutting  rates  and  secret 
rebates  seemed  to  run  riot.  Late  in  1898  and  early  in  1899  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  took  up  the  question  with  the  leading  railway  managers  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  better  maintenance  of  rates,  to  stop  secret  cutting,  and 
especially  to  prevent  the  payment  of  rebates  which  it  was  supposed  were  being  paid, 
although'  no  legal  proof  could  be  obtained.  This  move  upon  their  part  was  most 
commendable  and  nas  worked  out  with  extraordinary  results  and  has  been  benefi- 
cial to  the  railways  and  the  public.  So  far  during  1899  there  has  been  greater  free- 
dom from  secret  rate  cutting  and  rebating  than  probably  has  ever  bten  known  before 
in  the  history  of  railways.  This  has  been  done  by  the  le-olve  of  the  controlling 
officials  that  there  must  be  a  change,  and  it  has  been  marie  easier  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  business  offering,  more,  in  fact,  than  the  capacity  of  the 
railways  to  take  care  of.  A  pride  has  also  grown  up  among  managers  in  obeyine  the 
law  and  discontinuing  such  practices,  and  to-day  where  here  and  there  a' rail  way 
manager  is  supposed  to  be  paying  secret  rebates  he  is  not  looked  upon  as  in  good 
standing;  in  the  fraternity.  How  long  this  condition  of  affairs  can  last  without  legis- 
lative aid  is  a  grave  ouestion.  It  has  also  resulted  in  tarif&<  far  below  cost,  m  many 
cases,  and  improfitable  to  the  railways  and  not  demanded  by  the  public. 

I  think  it  is  the  belief  of  railway  commissions,  railway  officials,  and  large  shippers 
that  there  should  be  some  legislation  by  which  the  agreements  between  railways 
could  be  legalized.  It  is  usually  called  a  **  pool,"  but  the  term  should  be  broader 
than  that.  It  should  be  le^slation  authorizing  railways  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
maintain  the  published  tanffs,  with  penalties  and  fines  for  breaking  the  same.  In 
other  words^  this  immense  traJ£c  should  be  made  legal,  rather  than  leaving  it,  as  it 
is  now,  outside  the  law. 

I  am  quite  well  aware  that  at  present  there  are  penal  provisions  for  the  punish- 
ment of  violations  against  the  present  law.  It  is,  however,  this  very  provision  that, 
in  my  judgment,  renders  the  law  ineffective.  When  you  provide  a  punishment  for 
an  act  committed  by  an  official  of  a  corporation  in  the  way  of  business  which  is 
done  every  day  by  90  per  cent  of  the  business  men  engaged  in  private  affairs  with- 
out punishment,  you  are  making  that  a  crime  which  the  public  conscience  does  not 
consider  one,  and  therefore  such  a  law  has  not  the  support  of  the  public.  The  pub- 
lic will  not  support  anyone,  either  a  railway  official  or  a  business  man,  who  gives 
information  leading  to  conviction  under  such  a  law.  The  law  should  be  changed 
making  it  an  offense  punishable  by  fine.  You  may  make  the  fine  $500,  or  $1,000,  or 
$5,000,  if  you  please.  It  will  then  be  supported,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  evidence,  and  the  law  can  be  enforced. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  treat  agreements  of  lailway  corporations  as  more  sacred 
than  any  other  of  the  business  affairs  of  men  or  to  *hrow  around  them  greater  pun- 
ishments and  penalties.    My  judgment  is  that  what  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  legis- 
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lation  18,  first,  that  we  should  amend  the  interstate-commerce  law  as  it  exists  by 
allowing  railways  to  make  a^;reement8  for  the  maintenance  of  tariffs  and  the  division 
of  business,  all  rates  and  tariffs  under  such  agreements  to  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  whether  thejr  are  reasonable  or 
not;  that  all  violations  of  these  agreements  as  between  the  railways  themselves 
should  be  subject  to  damages  by  suits  in  the  courts,  like  other  ordinary  affairs;  that 
any  shipper  wronged  coula  bring  suit,  or  on  any  complaint  of  the  public  violations 
should  t)e  punish^  by  fines.  Then  I  should  provide,  further,  for  the  greatest  pub- 
licity of  accounts  ana  the  affairs  of  these  great  corporations;  that  their  accounts 
should  be  kept  according  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; that  that  commission  should  employ  experts  similar  to  those  appointed  by 
the  bank  examiner,  who  should  at  stated  times,  and  at  other  times  as  tne  commis- 
sion concluded  wise,  examine  the  accounts  of  all  the  railways  and  should  make 
report  of  their  affairs. 

I  would  provide  then,  further,  that  no  railway  should  be  built  except  upon  the 
approval  of  the  commission,  and  no  charter  should  be  issued  except  a  proper  and 
sunicient  capital  was  fuUv  paid  up.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  what  you  might  call  ** skylarking  corporations'*  to  be oi^ganized.  Henceforth 
the  railway  business  is  to  be  a  conservative,  steady  business,  and  if  a  new  line  is 
desired  it  should  not  be  authorized  unless  capital  is  willing  to  take  the  risk.  This 
will  prevent  the  building  of  parallel  and  competing  lines  in  the  future  which  are  of 
no  use  to  the  public. 

The  tendency  with  many  writers  and  thinkers  to-day  is  for  the  Government  to 
own  and  manage  these  great  highways.  As  the  Government  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted and  managed,  I  should  consider  this  a  national  calamity.  To  avoid  it  we 
should  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  see  that  these  corporations  are  treated  fairly; 
that  the  public  is  also  given  proper  consideration,  and,  above  all,  that  the  great 
army  of  employees  is  well  taken  care  of.  I  am  a  believer  myself  in  profit  sharing 
as  applied  to  railways,  and  that  in  the  future  it  will  work  out  the  solution  of  the 
question  between  employer  and  emplovee  and  avoid  strikes  and  friction.  Many  of 
tne  great  corporations  are  working  to  this  end  by  means  of  their  pension  lists,  hos- 
pitals, etc.;  but  they  can  not  make  much  progress  in  this  line  if  they  are  to  be  ham- 
pere<l  by  legislation  such  as  is  applied  to  no  other  of  the  industries  of  this  country. 

It  must  he  remembered  that  tne  great  factor  in  the  development  and  improvement 
of  this  country  is  the  railways,  and  that  anything  that  unjustly  and  unduly  oppresses 
them  hinders  and  retards  the  development  of  the  country.  It  is  time  that  we  disre- 
garded the  cry  of  the  demagogues  against  the  railways  and  treated  them  like  busi- 
ness corporations,  necessary  and  essential  to  our  progress  and  development.  And,  to 
repeat  and  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  pres- 
ent law  should  be  amended  by  legalizing  contracts  between  railways,  subject  to  the 
inspection  and  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  tnat  infractions  of 
that  law  should  be  punished,  like  other  business  transactions,  by  a  fine,  and  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense;  that  a  more  thorough  inspection  of  the 
accounts  of  railways  should  be  made  and  greater  publicity  given,  so  that  the  public 
may  know  what  is  being  done,  what  they  are  buying  and  what  they  are  getting,  and 
that  they  should  be  protected  from  raids  by  speculators  and  blackmailers,  and  no 
rival  line  allowed  except  upon  a  hearing  and  a  decision  by  the  commissioners  that 
such  a  line  is  needed. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  Mr.  Ingalls,  about  how  many  employees  you  have  in  service  on 
your  two  systems? — A.  We  nave  a  little  over  20,000  names  on  the  pay  roll  now. 

Q.  How  often  are  they  paid? — A.  They  are  paid  every  month  by  a  pay  car  that 
runs  over  the  different  divisions. 

Q.  What  is  the  basis  of  payment?  I  expect  it  differs  with  the  different  characuu 
of  employees. — A.  It  differs  generally  because,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  different 
classes.  There  are  the  clerks  and  agents,  who  are  paid  by  the  month;  the  train  men 
are  all  paid  by  miles;  the  machine  men  are  paid  by  the  month,  but  based  on  hours — 
so  many  hours  a  day;  and  the  track  men  are  paid  by  the  month,  but  it  is  based  on 
so  many  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  limit  as  to  the  number  of  hours  the  men  work? — A.  Oh,  yes. 
For  the  shop  men  tne  outside  limit  is  10  hours;  it  is  more  often  9,  very  fre(^uently  8. 
The  arrangement  of  the  hours  in  the  shops  depends  a  good  deal  upon  business.  If 
business  is  pushing,  we  try  to  work  10  hours;  moderately  fair  times,  9  hours;  and 
very  hard  times  we  have  got  down  to  8;  and  often  in  the  winter,  in  the  short  days, 
we  get  down  to  8.  The  track  labor  is  supposed  to  be  10  hours  the  year  round,  but 
in  the  winter  if  they  get  in  8  hours  they  are  very  lucky;  we  are  very  lucky,  rather. 

Q.  How  about  the  train  men,  the  engineers^  and  firemen? — ^A.  Their  pay  is  based 
on  mlleagei  and  we  endeavor  to  keep  our  divisions  so  that  the  train  men  will  make 
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good  wa^  by  going  over  the  division.  They  are  more  apt  in  good  times  to  double 
up;  that  is,  to  do  more  work  and  get  much  more  wages  than  is  calculated  on;  very 
rarely  less. 

Q.  Have  you  any  limit  in  the  number  of  hours  that  a  locomotive  engineer  must 
work  or  is  permitted  to  work? — A.  Well,  the  limit  is  hardly  in  hours,  because  some- 
times a  man  niav  get  laid  out  and  it  mav  take  him  a  long  time  to  finish  on  his  division 
and  get  back.  We  expect  him  to  finish  his  division;  and  then  the  rule,  which  we 
carry  out  strictly,  is  that  he  shall  not  go  out  until  he  has  had  an  eciual  number  of 
hours  rest.  Ordinarily  we  would  like  to  get  our  passenger  engines  in  not  less  than 
6  or  5  hours,  often  in  2^.  Our  freight  runs  are  all  schedulea  to  run  from  8  to  lOl 
hours.    Usuallv  10  hours  is  what  we  try  to  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  that  the  track  men  are  supposed  to  work  10  hours 
a  day.  The  track  men  of  nearly  all  the  systems  in  the  United  States  have  sent  in 
complaints  to  the  commission  tnat  they  are  the  hardest-worked  and  poorest-paid 
laborers  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the  burden  of  their  complaint;  and  that  tneir 
hours  are  excessive.  They  have  to  work  night  and  day.  and  they  get  no  pay  for 
overtime.  Can  you  say  anything  as  to  that  condition  of  affair^? — A.  Well,  if  they 
had  left  their  case  with  the  first  statement 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Poorest  paid  and  hardest  worked? — A.  I  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  agree  with  them.  They  are  the  poorest  paid  and  hardest  worked  when 
you  take  the  two  together.  There  are  not  many  occupations  harder;  but  in  con- 
nection with  the  pay,  I  think  the  hardest- worked  men  all  over  the  world  are  what  I 
call  the  dollar-a-day  men;  that  is,  the  ordinary  laborer,  who  does  not  get  above  that 
The  track  man,  we  will  say,  gets  in  10  hours  and  he  gets  a  dollar  a  day.  I  guess,  in 
the  hard  times  of  1895  and  1896,  he  got  in  a  good  many  places  down  to  90  cents,  and 
perhaps  75;  but  I  think  we  always  paid  the  $1.  But  wnen  you  come  to  talk  with 
them  yon  will  find  they  are  the  men  who  are  at  home  every  night;  they  have  their 
own  little  houses;  they  can  live  cheaper,  and  their  labor  does  not  reqmre  so  much 
skill  as  other  men's;  and  it  is  as  ibir  wages  as  are  paid  to  ordinary  rough  labor  in 
other  walks  of  life.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  of  the  Ions  hours.  I  was  telling*  before 
I  came  in  here,  when  I  took  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  they  had  a  rule  there 
that  the  darkies  who  worked  on  the  track  should  work  from  sun  to  sun.  Well,  of 
course,  in  the  long  summer  days  that  made  a  very  long  day,  but  we  changed  to  the 
ordinary  10  hours.  Occasionally,  if  you  have  a  wreck,  the  section  men  are  turned 
out  at  all  times  of  the  night,  and  have  to  go  out  very  often  in  stormy  weather.  I  do 
not  think  he  averages  more  than  his  hours;  certainly  not  on  our  system. 

Q.  They  claim  that  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  rests  upon  them ;  that  the  safety 
of  the  traveling  public  is  in  a  measure  in  their  keeping,  as  it  is  in  that  of  other  ridi- 
road  employees;  and  they  claim  that  they  ought  to  be  oetter  paid.— A.  Well,  of  the 
20,000  names  on  our  pay  roll  you  could  pick  out  very  few  who  did  not  carry  the  lives 
of  the  passengers  in  tneir  hands. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  was  proceeding  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  system  as  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  blacklisting  of 
discharged  employees;  I  mean  the  system  that  has  given  rise  to  considerable  com- 
plaint in  this  country,  whereby  the  name  of  the  employee  who  is  discharged  is  trans- 
mitted to  some  other  railroad  system  and  is  there  used  to  keep  him  from  getting 
employment  on  that  system. — A.  I  understand.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind.  That 
comes  under  the  head  of  the  general  manager.  I  understand  the  only  thin^  we  have 
is  that  if  1  division  discharges  a  man  and  nis  name  is  sent  in  to  the  supenntendent 
no  other  division  can  employ  him  without  the  consent  of  the  general  manager.  But 
I  do  not  understand  we  have  ever  had  anything  like  what  is  Known  as  the  blacklist 
system  with  other  roads;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  Sunday  lalor  and  labor  during  the  week 
dajrs  in  your  system;  that  is,  do  you  have  the  same  quantity  done  on  Sunday  that 
you  have  on  week  days,  or  is  there  a  difference,  only  such  work  as  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary being  done  on  Sunday? — ^A.  Well,  we  rarely  open  our  shops  on  Sunday  unless 
some  extraordinary  calamity  has  overtaken  us.  Our  track  men  do  no  work  on  Sun- 
day except,  possibly,  to  inspect,  or  in  case  of  a  washout  or  accident  The  only  people 
who  do  Sunday  work  are  the  train  men. 

Q.  Are  they  paid  extra  for  that  or  do  they  receive  the  same  pay?— A.  No,  the  same 
thing. 

Q.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  runs  through  what  States;  Viigmia,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Ohio,  does  it?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  either  of  those  States  prohibit  transportation  by  rail  on  Sunday?— A.  Vir- 
ginia does. 

Q.  How  about  the  other  Stateeff— A.  There  is  no  prohibition. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  about  the  interference  with'  railroad  traffic  on  Sunday  by 
State  laws;  do  you  think  there  is  any  real  benefit  from  it?— A.  I  think  it  is  unwise. 
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I  would  like  to  explain  that  at  a  little  length.  In  the  first  place,  ktiving  out  the  reli- 
gious side  of  the  question,  as  a  matter  of  ^tting  the  best  results,  a  man  who  works 
men  is  very  foolish  to  work  them  over  6  days  in  the  week.  In  my  judgment  there 
should  be  1  day  of  rest.  Now,  the  question  of  absolutely  prohibitmg  work  on  Sun- 
days is  very  often  more  against  the  merchants  than  agamst  the  men.  Over  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  where  we  do  an  enonnous  business,  we  may  get  blocked  up  in 
the  mountains  by  an  accident.  We  come  along  on  Sunday  and'  our  yards  are  mil. 
Men  want  to  get  nome;  they  can  not  leave.  They  can  not  put  through  the  trains. 
And  there  is  more  complaint  from  the  men  over  that  than  an>'thing  I  have  heard  of 
on  the  road.  The  merchants  and  people  fail  to  get  their  goods  and  they  will  com- 
plain. The  only  thing  that  I  can  see  m  its  favor  is  where  we  run  through  commu- 
nities or  by  churches.  1  believe  in  everybody  conducting  hi's  business  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  neighbor;  and  if  I  want  to  go  to  church  my  neighbor  should  not 
be  allowed  to  blow  a  locomotive  whistle  beside  the  church  or  a  brass  band  be  allowed 
to  play  there.  That  ought  to  be  controlled;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  left 
to  the  local  communities  to  make  their  local  regulations.  But  if  you  have  a  State  law 
as  it  is  in  Virginia,  which,  I  think,  has  been  declared  constitutional,  it  leaves  a  chance 
for  every  little  blackmailer  to  make  a  complaint  and  get  your  fine. 

Q.  But  that  law  does  not  prohibit  passenger  traffic? — A.  No,  nor  perishable 
freight;  and  the  result  is  that  you  will  see  49  cars  of  coal  running  down  over  the  road 
and  a  car  of  hogs  used  to  run  them  through;  and  we  run  our  passenger  trains  and 
business  through.    There  is  a  demand  for  passenger  trains  now. 

Q.  According  to  that,  practically,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  observance  of  that 
law? — A.  You  might  not  have  cars  enough  of  hogs  to  go  around. 

Q.  If  you  do  have  hogs  enough  to  go  around,  you  are  very  sure  to  run  the  trains? — 
A.  As  long  as  we  can  switch  in  perishable  freight,  I  understand  from  our  attorneys 
that  we  are  safe.    The  Virginia  people  are  the  cleverest  people  in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  any  State  where  property  rights  are  so  carefully  observed  as  they  are 
in  Virginia;  and  we  do  not  have  any  trouble,  unless  we  s'trike  somebody  who  wants 
to  make  a  fine  out  of  us.  The  people  themselves  are  all  with  us;  we  do  not  have  any 
trouble  with  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  with  regard  to  suits  against  your  road  for  damages 
for  injuring  people,  or  any  other  kind  of  damage?  Do  you  find  that  you  have  a  fiiir 
show  before  the  juries,  as  a  general  rule,  or  otherwise? — A.  Well,  we  run  through 

II  States,  and  you  can  see  the  difference  in  almost  every  State.  However,  I  have 
rarely  heard  of  a  complaint  in  Vii^inia  or  West  Virginia.  In  Kentucky  we  never, 
except  in  the  last  year  or  two,  have  had  any  fair  treatment.  We  settle  everything 
we  can,  and  what  we  can  not  settle  we  let  go.  The  State  is  full  of  lawyers  who 
take  the  cases  on  shares;  and  before  the  poor  man's  eyes  get  closed  from  an  injury 
a  lawver  has  got  hold  of  his  widow  and  brings  suit,  and  the  juries  do  not  have  much 
regara  for  us.  Sometimes  we  are  able  to  take  exceptions  and  save.  In  Ohio  and 
the  West  we  do  not  find  very  much  trouble.  We  get  treated  much  better  to-day 
than  we  did  10  or  20  years  ago. 

Q.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  limited  liability  law  in  any  of  the  States  through 
which  your  road  passes? — A.  Do  you  mean  for  death? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  there  is;  I  know  there  is  in  Ohio.  I  think  there  are  in  the 
other  States.  I  would  not  want  to  state  that.  That  is  a  matter  of  law  which  I  do 
not  carry  in  my  mind.     I  feel  quite  sure  there  is,  though. 

Q.  Is  it  better  to  have  such  laws  with  a  limited  liability  as  they  have  in  New 
York,  where,  I  think,  $5,000  is  the  maximum  amount  which  can  be  recovered  for  the 
death  of  an  individual? — A.  Well,  speaking  as  a  railway  manager,  I  should  rather 
have  a  limited  liability.  Speaking  generally,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  I  should 
say  it  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  On  your  system  now  have  you  any  such  thing  as  a  provision  for  sick  and  dis- 
abled employees  provided  by  the  railway? — A.  On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  we 
have  estaolished  a  hospital  system.  We  ftave  had  rather  an  interesting  and  success- 
ful result  there.  Our  general  manager  got  very  much  interested  in  it  and  he  took  it 
up  with  the  heads  of  these  different  orotherhoods  and  their  representatives,  and  they 
appointed  committees  who  examined  into  the  different  systems,  and  they  finally 
agreed  to  it  and  fixed  a  form  of  assessment  on  those  that  belonged.  We  gave  them 
a  nospital  which  cost  us  $75,000,  which,  I  think — at  Clifton  Forge — is  as  complete  a 
hospital  as  there  is  in  America,  and  everybody  that  can  be  is  sent  there,  and  medi- 
cines are  distributed  from  there.  They  have  a  good  surgeon  and  they  have  trained 
nurses.  It  has  been  running  now  for  2  years,  and  we  are  establishing  branches  at 
other  places.    It  has  really  been  a  wonderful  success. 

Q.  How  is  it  maintained? — A.  By  assessment  on  the  men;  we  take  it  out;  it  runs 
down.  It  runs  from  my  assessment,  say  $6,  down,  I  think,  to  10  cents  on  some  of 
the  men. 
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Q.  All  the  employees  are  asBessed? — A.  All  the  employees  who  will  come  in  and 
pay.    We  let  the  men  themselves  settle  that. 

Q.  That  gives  them  the  privilege  of  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  of  the  hoe- 
pital? — A.  They  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  hospital  and  being  taken  care  of 
imtil  discharged  by  the  sureeon  without  any  charge.  They  have  the  privilege  of 
having  medicines  sent  to  uiem  on  the  request  of  the  local  surgeons.  If  they  are 
injured  at  a  distance  from  this  hospital,  we  have  arrangements  by  which  private 
hospitals  take  care  of  them  and  all  is  paid  out  of  this  fund.  This  fund  is  taken  care 
of,  and  it  has  accumulated  quite  a  little  surplus. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  feature  oi  railroad  management  has  become  com- 
mon at  all  in  this  country? — A.  Well.  I  think  in  the  last  few  years  the  managers  are 
looking  into  it  more  and  more.  We  hope  now  to  add  to  this  a  pension  system;  our 
people  are  at  work  at  it  I  am  a  great  Deliever  in  profit  sharing  as  applied  to  rail- 
wa^^s.  That  is  one  of  the  dreams  that  I  hope  to  see  carried  out;  but  it  can  not  be 
until  the  railroads  get  a  little  steadier  business  and  have  some  profits  to  share. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Does  the  assessment  take  in  the  officers  of  the  railway  as 
well  as  the  employees? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  are  all  assessed,  from  the  president  down? — A.  The  assessment  is  a 
nominal  thing.  They  assessed  me  and  I  commuted  mine  by  sending  check  for  the 
whole  amount  at  once.    The  higher  officials  do  not  use  the  hospital. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  notice  any  effect  that  this  has  in  harmonizing 
the  employers  and  employees  at  all?  Has  it  any  effect  in  the  direction  of  pleasant 
relations? — A.  We  have  never  had  any  trouble  over  there  in  10  years.  We  Keep  on 
pretty  ^ood  tei  ms  with  our  men.  We  have  worked  out  more  satisfactory  results  on 
that  railroad  through  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  than  anytbine  else. 
We  have  established  branches  on  our  railwa}[  and  the  men  have  taken  it  up  and  have 

gotten  interested,  and  it  has  been  10  years  since  they  hpve  been  on  the  road,  and  it 
as  been  a  revolution. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  In  the  matter  of  profit  sharing,  or  rather  the  investment  of 
the  earnings  of  your  employees  in  the  stock  of  the  railroad,  you  say  you  favor  that. 
Is  that  very  much  the  same  plan  as  the  Illinois  Central  has,  or  is  there  any  differ- 
ence?— A.  rfo;  their  arrangement  was  to  get  the  men  to  buy  the  stock,  and  that  is  a 
little  dangerous,  because  stocks  ao  up  and  down.'  I  have  iJeen  on  a  railway  where 
the  stocks  went  up  and  they  made  money,  and  then  afterwards  everybody  would  get 
disgusted  because  the  stocks  would  go  dowri  and  they  w^ould  lose.  My  theory  of 
profit  sharing — if  you  will  have  your  secretary  to  get  you  the  history  of  the  Orleans 
Kail  way  in  France,  before  it  was  taken  by  the  Government,  it  was  the  best  exempli- 
fication of  profit  sharing  that  there  has  ever  been  in  the  world  and  the  most  success- 
ful. When  the  Government  took  it  it  stopped.  But  if  railroads  can  be  put  upon  such 
a  basis  that  they  can  pay  steady  dividends  like  other  business,  so  that  the  men  will 
know  about  what  they  are  getting,  then  you  can  let  their  wages  represent  certain  capi- 
tal by  the  side  of  yours  and  make  a  certain  division  every  year.  So  long  as  you  can 
keep  that  up  you  will  have  better  feeling  among  the  men,  better  work,  and  less 
trouble  with  strikes.  The  danger  has  been  that  so  many  of  our  roads  are  so  poor 
that  they  may  pay  a  dividend  one  year  and  the  next  nothing,  and  then  we  might 
have  friction.  That  is  what  has  kept  so  many  railway  owners  and  managers  from 
the  plan. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is  more  on  the  real  profits  than  on  stock  investment? — A.  Yes;  I 
Ho  not  want  any  men  in  mine  holding  stock  because  then^  if  it  goes  up  or  down,  they 
are  satisfied  or  Siesatisfied.  But  if  a  man  says,  on  his  engine,  "I  am  earning  $2,000  a 
year;  that  represents  so  much  capital  invested;  if  the  road  ^t  5  per  cent  on  its  stock, 
I  get  5  per  cent  on  my  wages  in  the  year,"  he  has  something  to  work  for  and  he  is 
not  eoin^to  have  an  accident  if  he  can  help  it;  neither  is  he  going  to  strike  and  make 
trouble  if  lie  can  help  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  really  that  that  theory,  if  you  may  call  it  a  theory,  of  labor 
capitalization,  employees  and  capitalists  being  united  as  one  in  the  interests  of  any 
corporation,  whetner  a  railroad  or  manufacturing  concern,  is  the  proper  way? — K. 
I  am  a  great  believer  in  it;  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  that  goes  a  great  way  in  solving  a  good  deal  of  the  strikes  and  diffi- 
culties and  disputes  between  capital  and  labor? — A.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it.  We  have 
an  institution  in  Cincinnati  that  has  carried  it  on  for  several  years,  and  it  has  been  a 
perfect  success. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  To  what  extent  have  your  two  systems  complied  with 
the  requirements  for  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes? — A.  We  are  fully  up  to  the 
requirements.    On  the  31  st  of  December  we  will  be  all  completed. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  appreciable  beneficial  effects  from  these  auto- 
matic couplers  and  air  brakes  in  the  future,  when  all  the  roads  get  well  supplied 
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with  them? — A.  Oh,  I  am  quite  sure  so;  I  think  it  was  a  wise  law.  I  was  in  favor  of 
it  when  it  was  passed.  The  only  thing  I  did,  I  c;ame  on  here  and  saw  Senator  Voor- 
hees.  That  was  to  get  the  time  extended;  it  was  a  question  of  finding  capital  to 
provide  for  it;  but  I  think  the  principle  of  the  law  was  right. 

Q.  Until  the  freight  cars  get  generally  equipped,  however,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  what  is  the  real  l^nent  arising  from  that,  I  suppose,  because  you  have 
to  work  the  link  and  pin  coupler  in  with  the  automatic  coupler,  and  a  man  has  to 
go  in  between  the  cars  anyhow? — ^A.  That  has  been  the  difficulty,  and  you  will  not 
get  to  the  real  test  until  after  the  1st  of  January.  But,  of  course,  after  the  Ist  of 
January  we  who  are  equipped  will  refuse  to  exchange  with  those  who  are  not,  and 
that  will  immediately  enforce  a  compliance  with  the  law.  We  can  not  work  an 
exchange  and  do  business. 

Q.  Has  your  road  any  objection  to  your  employees  belonging  to  organizations — 
employees'  organizations— and  associations? — A.  We  have  been  rather  in  favor  of 
that  within  certain  limits.  There  are  some  classes  of  employees  which  we  think 
ousht  not  to  belong;  but  we  are  rather  disposed  to  favor  generally  the  oiganizations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  class  should  be  excepted,  in  your  opinion?— A. 
Well,  there  are  some  people  who  come  into  confidential  relations  with  the  corporsr 
tion,  and  we  think  their  duty  should  be  to  the  corporation,  and  they  should  not,  per- 
haps, belong  to  the  orders. 

Q.  You  mean  clerks,  I  suppose? — A.  Well,  I  see  in  the  newspapers — it  has  not 
come  to  me  just  yet — that  out  on  the  Big  Four  there  is  a  row  with  the  telegraph 
operators.  Our  management  there  think  mat  the  telegraph  operators  should  not 
belong  to  the  organization.  That  is  a  matter  like  our  agents  and  our  clerks;  they 
should  be  dealt  with  separately.  I  mention  that  because  that  is  in  the  newspapers. 
Our  trainmen — we  have  contracts  with  all  of  them.  We  recognize  their  orders  and 
make  contracts  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  do  not  do  that  with  the  telegraphers? — A.  No;  we 
do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  it;  they  are  in  such  confidential  relation, 
doing  business  throiigh  our  contracts  for  commercial  business.  We  are  very  ready 
to  treat  with  them  individually.  There  is  not  enough  of  them  either.  We  are 
always  open  to  conference  with  them  individually,  but  with  our  trainmen  we  could 
not  ao  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENifEDV.)  How  could  they  harm  the  railroad  company  on  account  of 
these  confidential  relations,  if  they  were  organized? — A.  Instead  of  each  man's 
settling  what  he  should  do,  nis  order  would  settle  it  for  him,  you  know.  I  have  not 
been  into  the  case  thoroughly,  and  I  only  mention  it  because  I  have  seen  the  news- 
paper talk  about  it  But  I  asked  our  general  manager  what  he  thought  about  it,  and 
he  said  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  or  a  duferent  arrangement  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  find  your  organized  employees,  as  a  rule,  very  fair  and  liberal  in 
their  dealing  with  you? — A.  We  have  got  along  better  since  we  had  oi^nizations 
than  we  did  oefore.  The  engineers,  the  conductors,  the  brakemen,  and  the  firemen — 
we  never  object  to  deal  with  them  as  an  organization. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Ma  llory.  )  Have  you  had  any  serious  strikes  among  your  employees, 
on  either  of  your  systems,  in  recent  years? — A".  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  think  over  this  recent  law  passed  by  Congress 
providing  for  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitration  of  disputes  between  railroads 
and  employees? — A.  I  looked  at  it  when  it  was  passed.  It  never  has  arisen  in  the 
way  of  Dusiness  and  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  consider  it.  Anything  that  t^nds 
to  moral  suasion  and  mediation  between  two  parties  is  always  good. 

Q.  If  it  is  at  all  practicable? — A.  You  will  get  some  people — some  employees — that 
are  so  mad  sometimes  that  nothing  will  prevent  them  from  striking;  and  you  will  get 
some  managers  that  will  be  so  bad  that  the  men  will  have  to  strike.  If  you  have  not 
common  sense  and  consideration  on  both  sides,  you  will  have  strikes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  railroad  in  this  country  would  be  willing  to  submit  the 
question  of  the  wages  that  it  pays  or  will  pay  to  its  employees  to  arbitration?  Do  you 
think  it  could  afford  to  do  it?— A.  There  would  have  to  be  some  limitations  on  tnat, 
I  expect.  For  instance,  I  should  not  want  to  submit  the  limit  of  wages  paid  by  our 
corporation,  except  that  they  should  not  be  raised  above  the  limit  of  our  competi- 
tors. In  1894,  on  our  railway,  we  came  very  near  having  a  strike,  but  it  was  voted 
down  by  the  men.  We  had  to  reduce  our  wages;  they  got  so  high  we  had  to.  We 
were  willing  to  arbitrate  with  the  limitation  that  the  wages  should  be  paid  the  same 
as  our  rival  lines.  You  will  find  that  the  men  do  not  want  to  arbitrate  on  those  lines. 
They  are  good  traders;  better  than  the  managers.  They  will  work  and  they  will  ^in 
a  point  here  and  a  point  there,  and  they  will  gain.  They  will  always  get  a  httle 
ahead. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  so  many  considerations  which  go  to  establish  and 
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determine  the  amount  of  wages  that  a  road  can  pay  to  thoee  different  classes  of 
employees,  that  the  railroad  can  not  afford  to  yield  tneouestion  to  the  determination 
of  anyWiy  but  its  own  directors? — A.  I  do  not  think  tney  can  afford  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  think  as  a  ^ood  business  proposition  that  we  can  afford  to  do  that.  They  must 
keep  within  certam  limits,  if  they  are  going  to  do  business,  and  their  directors  ought 
to  know  that. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  arbitration  at  all,  as  between  the 
men  and  employers  of  railroads? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have.  Every  man  must 
take  care  of  nis  employees. 

Q.  You  are  not  impressed,  then,  with  any  immediate  urgency  for  legislation  on  the 
subject?— A.  The  less  outside  influence  there  is,  I  think,  the  better  I  should  consider 
it.  Our  men,  I  do  not  think,  as  a  class,  have  any  complaints,  and  we  have  none  to 
make  of  them.  We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  negotiating  with  them.  I  suppose 
probably  an  average  of  a  montn  a  year  is  taken  up  by  our  h^s  of  departments  nego- 
tiating with  the  men. 

Q.  What  is  your  rule,  if  you  have  a  rule,  regarding  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  intoxicating  liquors  or  drinking  to  excess? — A.  Well,  if  a  man  drinks  while 
on  duty,  we  have  no  use  for  him.  If  he  is  a  young  man  and  drinks  off  duty,  we  do 
not  promote  him;  we  can  not  afford  to. 

Q.  That  rule  is  observed,  is  it,  closely? — A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  The  fact  that  a  man  is  a  freauenter  of  bar  rooms  when  off  duty  is  equivalent  to 
a  black  mark? — A.  Yes;  we  are  always  watching  for  him  to  make  a  mistake. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  he  has  reached  middle  life  and  drinks  while  on  duty, 
does  that  interfere  with  his  chances  of  promotion? — A.  No;  we  keep  him  along. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  work  out,  a  system  of  pensioning  to  take  care  of  men 
who  have  been  working  for  us  a  long  time  on  our  railroads.  Now,  we  have  a  lot  of 
old  men  that  ought  to  be  taken  care  of,  and  just  how  to  do  it  we  do  not  know. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Mallory.)  Is  it  ^nerally  understood  among  the  men  that  the 
habitual  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquor  is  against  them  and  will  ultimately  result 
in  their  discharge? — A.  Oh,  yes;  and  then  you  will  find  that  these  unions  all  enforce 
that.  They  are  about  the  b^t  temperance  lecturers  there  are.  You  take  the  Brother- 
hoo<i  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  if  they  find  a  man  is  drinking  they  will  bring 
him  up  with  a  round  turn. 

Q.  That  is,  practically,  essential  with  the  locomotive  engineers  and  the  firemen  and 
the  train  hands  generally;  but  how  is  it  with  the  other  employees? — A.  You  take  the 
shop  men,  and  we  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  them  when  they  are  not  in  the  shop. 
There  is  no  need  to  watch  them ;  they  do  not  permit  any  accident.  But  a  trackman 
that  drinks  we  can  not  afford  to  keep,  nor  a  switchman  nor  a  trainman. 

Q.   (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  the  laws  of  the  several  States  through  which  you  run 

Srohibit  the  employing  of  drinking  men  on  your  railroads?— A.  I  think  not.  '  If  they 
o,  they  have  not  been  called  to  my  attention. 

Q.  There  are  such  laws  in  some  States?— A.  I  think  likely. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  are  the  prevailing  rates,  first-class  passenger  rates, 
that  you  have? — A.  Well,  the  local  rates  are  all  based  on  3  cents,  and  through  rates 
between  the  large  cities  will  average  about  2  cents. 

Q.  Is  that  local  rate  that  you  speak  of  common  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and 
the  other  system  also? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Three  cents  Ih  higher  than  is  usual  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  I 
believe,  is  it  not? — A.  I  think  their  local  is  based  on  that,  but  the  system  of  commu- 
tation, round  trip  and  half  rates  reduces  it.  Now,  I  think  our  average  rate  on  the 
Big  Four  last  year — I  used  the  technical  term  for  the  Three  C's — was  a  trifle  under  2 
cents;  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  it  was  a  trifle  over.  But  if  a  man  comes  along 
and  askr  for  a  ticket  from  one  station  to  another  on  the  road,  10  miles  apart,  for 
instance,  it  is  always  3  cents. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  the  local  rate  is  higher  than  it  is  in  some  other  sections  of  the 
country?— A.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was. 

Q.  Take  the  New  York  Central,  for  instance?— A.  New  York  State  has  a  limit  of  2 
cents;  that  was  the  original  law,  I  think.  But  you  go  down  to  New  England  and  get 
on  any  of  their  local  trains  and  then  come  down  on  to  our  road,  ana  you  will  see 
why  tney  ought  to  have  a  less  rate.  They  are  a  bustling,  thronj^ng  hive,  and  they 
fill  up  a  train  at  one  station  and  empty  it  at  the  next,  and  it  is  always  lull.  You 
come  down  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railway  and  you  will  run  50  miles  and  never 
see  a*nybody.  It  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  in  New  England  and  New  York.  We 
have  to  give  people  a  certain  service.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  on  these  roads.  Our 
through  trains  make  us  the  money  and  our  local  trains  lose  us  the  money;  but  we 
have  to  run  a  certain  number  of  local  trains. 

Q.  And  what  difference  there  is  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  sparsely  settled  coun- 
try and  Uiere  is  little  travel  and  you  have  to  run  your  trains  anyhow? — A.  That  is  it; 
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we  have  to  ran  trains  anyhow;  and  we  have  to  chaiige  all  we  can  get;  and  it  has 
been  settled  in  the  minds  of  passenger  people  that  3  cents  is  fair  and  as  much  as  they 
can  get. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  on  the  subject  of  ticket  brokerage  and  mileage  books — A. 
Oh,  I  think  it  is  very  bad;  bad  for  the  railways;  bad  for  the  public,  and  bad  for  the 
men.  It  is  the  greatest  tiemptation  in  the  world  to  ruin  your  men,  because  a  con- 
ductor handles  a  large  amount  of  tickets,  if  he  is  right  in  with  the  ticket  brokers. 
There  are  some  bad  men  in  all  classes.  There  are  probably  good  ticket  brokers  and 
bad  ones,  but  the  bad  ones  have  the  greatest  chance  in  the  world  to  seduce  your 
men.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  good  men  are  ruined  by  tickets  pur- 
chased of  them  which  they  do  not  turn  in.  Then  it  prevents  giving  reduced  rates 
to  the  public  because  these  tickets  which  are  not  used  are  taken  up  by  scalpens  and 
sold  to  our  regular  customers.  And  I  can  not  see  that  there  is  anv  benefit  to  the 
public  providing  ^ou  have  a  law  that  the  railway  companies  shall  redeem  their  tick- 
ets at  any  authorized  agency. 

Q.  You  then  would  uvor  the  abolition  by  act  of  Congress  of  the  ticket  brokerage 
system  in  this  country  under  interstate-commerce  rules,  and  the  establishment  ofa 
system  whereby  tickets  not  used  can  be  redeemed? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the 
Ime  of  Kood  morals  and  good  business. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  to  what  extent  that  interferes  with  the  profits  of  the  rail- 
roads, this  ticket  brokerage  svstem?  Does  it  cut  a  large  hole  in  the  profits  of  the 
railroads  of  this  country  or  otnerwise?  You  base  your  objection  on  the  ground  of 
the  immorality  of  it.  Is  there  any  other  objection? — A.  Yes:  it  cuts  into  vour  reve- 
nue very  laively.  You  give  a  low  rate,  for  mstance,  for  a  passenger  from  Cincinnati 
to  Chicago  for  a  special  trip  up  and  back.  Now,  if  that  ticket  can  be  sold  coming 
back  and  be  used  oy  the  brokers  for  6  or  10  days  and  the  general  public  you  have 
cut  off  so  much  of  your  general  business,  and  therefore  you  have  to  be  very  careful 
when  you  give  those  low  rates. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of  passes,  free  transportation? — A.  Well, 
I  have  voted  for  tne  last  five  years — everv  time  it  has  been  up  in  our  associations— 
in  fact,  I  think  I  was  the  originator  of  tne  proposal  that  all  passes  should  be  abol- 
ished. You  will  find  that  most  of  the  managers  will  go  fo  far  as  to  say  that  they  will 
abolish  all  except  to  railway  oflScials  and  employees,  but  that  leaves  the  door  open 
and  they  will  create  manv  officials.  I  think  every  railroad  should  pass  their  employ- 
ees over  their  own  road,  but  if  they  want  to  travel  on  the  other  roads  let  them  pay 
their  way,  and  if  it  is  on  railway  business,  they  will  be  repaid  upon  vouchers  for 
their  expenses;  and  if  it  is  not  then  let  them  pay  their  way. 

Q.  The  giving  of  passes  without  consideration,  as  is  generally  done — that  is,  with- 
out any  money  consideration — is  a  violation  of  the  law  as  much  as  any  other  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  the  individual? — A.  I  have  always  thought  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  to  what  extent  it  exists  as  an  abuse;  is  it  large  or  small? — 
A.  Well,  very  much  less  than  it  was.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  revolution  in 
the  last  10  or  15  years,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes;  but  yet  I  presume  it  is  still 
very  large. 

Q.  Do  you  know  yourself  or  can  you  say  whether  to  any  extent  passes  are  given 
to  members  of  the  l^islature  or  members  of  Congress  or  Senators? — A.  Well,  our 
pass  business  is  all  run  by  one  man.  Our  rule  has  been  to  give  them  to  the  people 
who  live  on  our  lines,  during  the  session.  We  give  that  not  as  a  compliment,  but  as 
a  matter  perhaps  of  right;  it  has  grown  up  from  immemorial  custom. 

Q.  I  did  not  exactly  catch  that.  You  give  it  to  people  living  along  the  line? — 
A.  For  instance,  if  there  is  a  member  of  the  legislature — take  Ohio;  a  member  of 
the  legislature  lives  on  the  line;  we  issue  to  him  a  pass  good  during  the  session  of  the 
legislature.  It  has  been  done,  I  think,  for  the  last  30  years,  ana  our  people  have 
concluded,  I  think,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  custom;  it  had  to  be  carried  out  until 
there  was  some  general  reform. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  done  in  Virginia  or  West  Virpnia? — A.  There 
our  local  officials  handle  all  those  thin^  and  I  can  not  tell  you  positively.  I  think 
the  same  principle  generallv  prevails  with  all  the  railways  all  over  the  country.  I 
think  it  is  so  gener^  that  the  pass  absolutely  does  no  good;  it  is  only  the  name  of  it. 
It  would  be  just  as  well  to  wipe  the  whole  thing  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  that  the  ticket  brokerage  system  cuts  into  your 
profits.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ticket  brokerage  system  makes  profitt^  for  some  lines 
of  railroads? — ^A.  Well,  I  have,  never  managed  one  that  it  has. 

Q.  Have  you  not  knowledge  of  railroad  systems  competing  with  others,  resorting 
to  ttie  ticket  brokers  for  the  purpose  of  getting  trade?— -A.  A  few  years  ago  we  had 
several  lipes  which  sold  tickets  to  the  brokers  for  the  sake  of  getting  soine  money, 
ready  money.  That  was  done  very  largely  by  one  or  two  lines.  They  broke  up 
soon  afterwards,  however,  and  have  l)een  foreclosed. 
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Q.  Do  not  some  of  the  lines  in  New  York  which  can  not  compete  on  an  eqoality 
with  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  do  a  good  deal  of  their  bmaneas 
through  ticket  brokers? — A.  Well,  the  only  complaint  I  have  heard  is — ^the  West 
Shore,  which  really  is  the  New  York  Central— there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  ahout 
what  they  do  with  ticket  brokers  by  opposition  lines;  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  railroads  themselves  are  largelv  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  this  ticket  brokerage  system? — A.  They  could  stop  it  in  a  moment  if  they 
would.  For  instance,  if  they  would  make  all  their  tickets  train  limits  on  the  short 
line  and  without  limit  on  the  3-cent  local  there  would  not  be  any  difficulty;  but 
it  is  like  all  other  evils  in  this  world;  you  have  to  get  unanimous  consent  to  do  that; 
and  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  that  therefore  they  have  to  appeal  to  legislation.  But 
if  the  entire  railroad  management  could  get  together  and  make  an  agreement,  a  ticket 
broker  could  not  live  a  week;  he  would  die. 

Q.  They  make  the  necessity  for  good  sound  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  railroads 
themselves? — A.  Certainly,  just  as  in  every  other  case  of  legislation  in  this  world  for 
police  or  in  the  way  of  morals  or  anvthing  else.  There  is  always  some  one  that  will 
not  conform,  and  you  have  to  have  legislation  to  protect  the  great  majority. 

Q.  Would  not  this  lef^lation  that  is  spoken  about  protect  the  stronger  lines  against 
the  weaker  lines  running  in  the  same  oirection  in  the  country?— A.  1  do  not  think 
so.  If  a  weak  line  is  not  getting  its  share  of  the  business,  they  can  reduce  their 
ticket  rate.     It  is  better  to  do  it  openly  than  through  the  brokers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Could  the  abolition  of  the  ticket  brokerage  there  result  in 
the  lowering  of  the  price  of  tickets  to  the  cash-paying  passengers? — A.  It  would  lower 
excursion  tickets  to  the  cash-paying  passengers;  it  would  not  lower,  I  do  not  think, 
the  general  tariff,  but  it  woula  make  more  frequent  excursions  and  lower  rates. 

Q.  Well,  would  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  make  any  difference  to  the  cash- 
paying  passenger?  -A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  the  two  reforms,  the  abolition  of  ticket  brokerage  and  the  abolition  of 
the  pass  system,  are  not  inviting  to  the  general  public  who  are  paying  their  way  on 
all  the  railroads? — A.  Well,  I  think  the  ticket  orokerage  would  help  the  general 
passenger,  as  I  say,  because  there  are  reduced  rates  made  ^tween  all  important  points 
which  it  would  help.    When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  passes,  I  can  not  see  how  the 

Fmeral  public  ^t  any  interest  in  it  except  as  it  would  make  it  fair  for  everybody,  but 
do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  rate. 

Q.  Now  as  to  the  general  views  of  the  managers  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  on 
this  question  of  passes — is  it  or  is  not  a  fact  that  they  would  as  soon  continue  the  pass 
system  as  not? — A.  Well,  the  best  answer  to  that  is  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
railway  managers  would  not  think  they  made  a  success  in  life  unless  they  could  issue 
passes;  but  I  think  the  ereat  majority  are  tired  and  sick  of  it. 

Q.  Provided  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the  regular  rate,  do  you  not 
think  that  on  the  part  of  railroads  discriminating  as  between  the  pass  passenger  and 
the  paying  passenf^er,  that  it  is  just  as  bad  a  discrimination  as  between  the  freight 
rates? — A.  Where  it  exists,  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  an  unjust  discrimination  against  honest  people  who 
will  pay,  and  in  favor  of  the  favored  ones  who  will  get  passes? — A.  Well,  the  language 
of  the  question  being  yours,  I  should  answer  yes.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  Does  your  system  of  giving  passes  on  your  line  extend  down  to  members  of  the 
common  council  and  oflBcers  of  municipalities? — A.  We  never  have  issued  those  of 
late  years. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  ceased  to  issue  that  class  of  passes? — A.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  issued  any  in  5  or  10  years,  unless  it  would  be  on  some  special  occasion,  a  mat- 
ter where  a  local  official  wants  to  be  interested.  I  know  of  one  case  where  we  took 
the  common  council  of  a  certain  city  to  another  city  to  see  an  elevated  road,  to  show 
what  ought  to  be  done;  some  special  cases  like  that.  Our  passes  are  not  over,  I  should 
think,  one-tenth  of  what  they  were  10  or  15  years  ago. 

Q.  Has  it  come  under  your  observation  that  passes  issued  to  aldermen  of  cities  are 
not  used  by  the  aldermen  themselves  but  used  by  any  party  that  may  need  them  or 
that  can  get  them? — A.  As  we  do  not  give  them,  I  have  not  much  observation  on 
that.     Our  general  rule  is  not  to  issue  any  of  that  class. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  on  your  road  where  your  conductors  take  up  a  pass 
when  they  find  that  it  is  not  being  used  by  the  party  to  whom  the  pass  was  issued 
by  the  passenger  agent? — A.  Generally  there  are  passes  bulletined  all  the  time  that 
are  not  m  the  bands  of  people  entitled  to  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  having  all  passes  registered  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission?— A.  It  is  much  easier  not  to  issue  them;  but  I  would 
not  object  to  that 
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Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  check  on  the  pass  system  if  they  should  make  that 
law? — A.  The  roister  would  be  so  large,  taking  180,(XX)  miles  of  railroad  in  this  coun- 
try, that  nobody  would  ever  look  through  it 

Q.  Even  if  they  did  not,  if  there  should  be  such  a  system  of  registry,  would  not 
that  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  l^slators  and  members  of  Congress  to  take  some 
action  on  it? — ^A.  It  might  prevent  some  Congressmen  or  members  of  the  l^slatures 
accepting  passes,  if  they  knew  that  some  reporter  would  be  looking  over  the  record 
and  publishing  it  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Could  they  not  get  that  now  if  they  wanted 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  any  Congressman  would  hold  a  pass  in  his  pocket  a  minute,  if 
he  knew  anv  reporter  would  ask  him? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.     [Laughter.] 

Q.  (By  >Ir.  Clarke.)  As  far  as  your  observation  extends,  do  the  roads  which  issue 
passes  to  members  of  the  legislature  living  alons  their  lines  also  issue  passes  to  State 
officers  and  the  judges  of  the  courts? — A.  We  do  not  issue  passes  to  tne  judges;  we 
have  discontinued  that  The  officers  of  the  State,  I  think,  always  have  their  nasses 
issued  the  first  of  the  year  when  they  are  elected,  without  any  question,  and  have 
had  from  time  immemorial. 

Q.  You  say  ^ou  think  it  proper  to  issue  passes  to  the  employees  of  the  road.  Are 
attorneys  considered  employees? — A.  If  they  are  doing  your  work;  working  for  you. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  frequent  practice  with  railroads  to  give  a  small  retainer  to  a  very 
laree  number  of  local  attorneys  all  over  the  State? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gen- 
eral principle  is.  On  our  road  we  have  one  general  attomev  who  manages  all  those 
matters;  and  his  plan  is  to  keep  one  man  in  every  county  who  manages  nis  business. 
He  usually  pays  them  a  small  salary  and  gives  them  transportation. 

Q.  Sometimes  a  lai^  railroad  system  is  very  much  interested  in  State  legislation 
and  State  politics,  I  suppose? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Through  a  large  number  of  local  attorneys  a  railroad  can  exert  political  influ- 
ence, can  it  not? — A.  Well,  we  have  never  tned  it  that  way.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  enough  that  could  be  done  in  that  line  to  affect  legislation  very  much. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  that  having  been  done  anywhere  in  this  country? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  common  practice,  then? — A.  Oh,  I  think  that 
would  be  too  laige  a  job  for  any  railway  to  unaertake.  They  may  have  one  or  two 
men  who  give  them  information  and  present  their  side  of  the  case,  but  to  control 
general  legislation,  I  do  not  think  that  possible. 

Q.  In  granting  passes  to  the  employees  of  the  railroad,  is  it  customary  also  to 
extend  the  privile^  to  their  families? — A.  That  varies  on  different  roads  and  differ- 
ent divisions.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  feeling  we  have  that  it  creates  a  better  feeling  with  the 
employees  to  be  rather  liberal  in  passing  them  over  jjour  own  line,  and  that  it  does 
not  do  any  harm  to  have  the  employees  on  one  division  see  the  other  divisions,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  be  very  liberal  with  our  own  people. 

Q.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  see  the  entire  pass  system  abolished,  and  when- 
ever a  railroad  employee  of  any  class  rides  on  railroad  business  let  him  be  reimbursed 
for  the  cost  of  his  ticket? — A.  Yes;  I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  that  done;  it  would 
save  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  and  criticism,  which  in 
many  cases  is  unjust 

Q.  On  the  whole,  would  notthat  be  the  most  businesslike  and  useful  system? — A. 
No  question  about  it;  instead  of  fussing  with  some  judge  or  some  members  of  Con- 
^resB  or  some  member  of  the  common  council  that  has  a  pass.  The  right  thing  to  do 
IS  to  pass  a  law  prohibiting  any  passes,  and  then  you  will  get  at  it. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Wnat  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  discrimination  by 
railroad  companies,  whether  it  is  against  individuals  or  in  favor  of  individuals,  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  of  freight?  Is  it  an  abuse  to-day  of  any  considerable  mag- 
nitude?— A.  It  is  much  less  to^ay  than  it  has  been,  but  I  suppose  it  exists  in  some 


Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  assi^  for  its  decrease  as  an  abuse? — A.  Well,  these 
things  go  in  waves.  For  instance,  m  the  year  1886  there  was  a  great  discrimination; 
in  1886,  the  interstate  commerce  law  was  passed  and  for  2  or  3  years  there  was  very 
little  discrimination.  It  made  a  turning  point  around  which  the  managers  gathered. 
Then  discrimination  grew  until,  in  1894  and  1895,  it  was  about  as  bad  as  it  well  could 
be.  In  1896,  there  was  scarcely  any.  The  railways  met  in  the  trunk-line  territory 
and  made  what  was  known  as  tne  joint  traffic  agreement,  for  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  responsible,  which  was  imitated  all  over  the  country,  and  that  steadied  rates 
during  1896  and  until  in  the  spring  of  1897,  when  in  the  trans-Missouri  case  the 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Sherman  law,  which  the  railways  had  supposed  did 
not  apply  to  them,  applied  to  them  and  to  no  one  else  practically;  then  there  was 
anardiy.    That  laked  until  December,  1898,  when  the  interstate  Commerce  Com- 
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mission  took  up  the  matter  bj^  consultation  with  the  various  railroad  managers,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  hearing  held  like  these  here  in  Washington,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  managers  and  officials  decided  the  thing  must  stop,  that  it  should  not 

fo  on,  and  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1899,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  have  never 
nown  less  discrimination  or  published  rates  better  maintained. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  fact  that  railroads  have  now  about  all  they  can  do  in  the 
matter  of  transportation  and  traffic  has  something  to  do  with  the  cessation  of  dis- 
crimination?— A.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  1  was  glad  to  come  before  you,  and 
hopjed  we  would  get  some  aid  from  your  report.  My  judgment  is  when  this  rush  of 
business  is  over  the  railroads  will  gradually  drift  back  to  their  old  ways,  and  we  must 
have  some  legislation  to  help  us.  I  want  to  impress  on  your  minds  the  gravity  of 
the  situation.  It  is  such  an  enormous  interest.  Here  are  one-tenth  of  all  your  peo- 
ple supported  by  the  railroads,  one-tenth  of  jjour  people  dependent  on  the  railways, 
and  all  of  your  people  dependent  on  the  railways  for  their  comfort.  Here  are  a 
million  of  employes  whose  happiness  and  welfare  depends  on  the  railways.  All 
these  can  not  be  taken  care  of  unless  the  railways  ^t  proper  rates,  and  it  seems  almost 
impossible  in  dull  times  for  the  railways  to  get  fair  rates  under  the  present  law,  as 
there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  make  an  agreement,  and  it  is  sucn  an  enormous 
business  that  you  can  not  expect  as  a  matter  of  honor  to  have  it  all  carried  out,  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Coneress  to  take  the  matter  up.  Originally  the  railroads 
claimed  they  were  not  amenable  to  law  like  other  corporations.  That  took  twenty 
years  to  settle,  but  it  was  settled  in  1885  and  1886.  Now,  the  people  having  won  the 
fight  that  they  have  the  right  to  regulate  the  railroads,  it  is  tneir  duty  to  do  it,  and 
to  aid  the  railroads  and  furnish  them  something  for  that  regulation.  I  believe  it 
is  their  duty  to  pass  a  law  so  that  if  John  Jones  makes  a  contract  with  Peter  Jones 
that  he  will  maintain  rates  between  two  points  it  should  be  a  legal  contract.  If 
either  breaks  it,  the  other  should  have  the  right  to  bring  suit  for  damages.  If  the 
public  is  injured  they  should  have  the  right  to  complain  and  get  their  damages.  In 
other  words,  I  see  more  danger  to  this  country  by  leaving  these  large  interests  out- 
side of  the  law  than  there  can  be  in  any  proper  le^slation.  If  they  are  not  controlled 
it  is  going  to  bring  trouble  to  business  and  nnancial  interests,  and  it  is  breaking  down 
the  largest  interests  in  this  country. 

Q.  Does  unrestrained  competition  produce  seriously  injurious  effects  on  railroads? — 
A.  It  produces  injury  to  railway,  shipper,  and  the  public. 

Q.  If  you  have  unrestrained  competition,  is  there  any  danger  of  the  railroads  hav- 
ing to  go  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  many  of  them,  in  this  country? — A.  Most  assur- 
edly. Look  at  the  history  of  the  last  10  or  15  years.  The  only  roads  which  have 
made  money  have  been  reorganized  roads.    Look  at  the  securities  wiped  out. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  anything  of  the  fact  of  the  distinction  between  railroad 
enterprise  and  ordinary  business  enterprise  bein^  very  marked,  and  what  may  be  a 
theory  applicable  to  the  ordinary  private  enterprise  is  not  applicable  necessarily  to 
the  railroad;  that  while  competition  may  be  the  life  of  business  in  a  certain  line  of 
business,  competition  between  railroads  is  necessarily  disastrous;  have  you  thought 
of  that? — A.  I  have,  and  that  is  true.  If  this  country  had  decided  in  the  beginning 
that  they  would  not  attempt  to  control  railroads  at  all  but  had  left  them  like  other 
enterprises,  you  could  afford  to  stand  still  and  see  them  fight  and  destroy  each  other, 
but  you  have  said  that  they  are  subject  to  certain  restrictions,  and  now  when  you 
take  this  enormous  business,  and  say  you  shall  not  make  any  arrangements  or  agree- 
ments, you  are  outside  of  the  law;  you  have  produced  a  condition  of  affairs  where 
reorganizations  and  bankruptcies  will  go  on.  Securities  will  go  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people  into  the  hands  of  Wall  street  speculators,  and  will  be  used  exactly  like  counters 
in  a  game  of  cards  to  count  the  gains  and  losses  in  Wall  street.  You  have  destroyed 
one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  United  States,  which  employs  more  men  than 
any  other  interest  in  this  country,  and  vou  say  all  this  shall  be  managed  without  any 
laws.  That  is  the  situation  to-aay.  No  one  feels  it  more  than  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  They  have  done  all  they  could,  but  they  have  no  authonty. 
Take  the  export  business  of  this  country.  Your  grain  and  meats  are  sold  abroad  and 
sold  in  competition  with  all  the  world.  Why  should  you  limit  the  carriage  of  that 
in  this  country?  It  does  not  help  your  own  people,  your  own  farmers.  It  makes  a 
market  for  your  producers,  and  the  question  of  selhng  your  surplus  product  is  one 
that  concerns  every  farmer,  especially  of  the  great  West,  and  that  business  ought  to 
be  left  just  as  free  as  any  business  to  be  competed  for. 

Q.  That  subject  was  investigated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — the 
difference  between  export  and  inland  rates — I  believe?— A.  I  think  they  are  going  to 
make  some  re{)ort  as  to  the  modification  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Are  you  not  overcoming  competition  largely 
by  consolidations  and  combinations?— A.  In  some  ways,  but  not  entirdy.    I  should 
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like  to  answer  that  question  at  length.  I  have  been  somewhat  a  student  of  the  prob- 
lem for  a  number  of  years.  I  am  not  and  never  was  one  of  the  railroad  managers 
who  believe  that  they  should  be  left  to  do  their  own  sweet  will  without  any  legisla- 
tion whatever.  I  think  that  some  regulation  is  demanded  because  the  railway  enters 
so  closely  into  the  interests  of  all  the  people.  At  che  same  time,  if  the  present  situa- 
tion should  go  on,  it  will  result  in  the  railways  being  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Government,  which  I  believe  will  be  disastrous  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  Government.  Now,  there  must  be  something  done  to  create  more 
stability  in  the  earnings  of  the  railway.  The  interstate-commerce  law,  as  first  passed, 
I  wBn  in  favor  of.  I  believe  it  should  be  amended,  insuring  the  greatest  publicity  in 
the  world  to  the  rates;  that  is  your  protection.  The  long  and  short  haul  clausehas 
never  interfered  with  our  roads  north  of  the  river;  south  of  the  river  they  claim  it 
has  been  disastrous,  and  there  should  be  some  consideration  given  to  their  com- 
plaints, I  think.  What  I  plead  for  is  a  law  that  will  enable  railways  to  make  agree- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  their  published  tariffs,  agreements  that  can  be  enforced 
by  the  courts.  It  goes  further  and  oroader  than  the  pool.  The  pool  is  a  division  of 
the  business.  I  would  go  further  than  that,  saying  that  the  railways  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  agreements,  for  instance,  between  Baltimore  and  New  York,  that 
they  would  maintain  this  tariff.  Now,  these  tariffs  should  be  reasonable,  and  I 
would  leave  the  question  whether  reasonable  or  not  to  some  tribunal  like  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  if  the  railways  made  their  agreement  and  a  man 
should  complain,  the  commission  should  hear  and  decide  whether  these  rates  were 
reasonable  or  not.  Then  I  would  abolish  the  criminal  feature  of  the  law,  l)eoause  I 
think  you  are  trying  to  make  a  business  transaction  a  crime,  and  the  public  will  not 
support  it.  Yoii  can  not  get  your  evidence  and  it  has  not  the  sympatny  of  the  com- 
munity. It  should  be  a  question  of  fine.  When  the  public  is  injured,  a  question  of 
fines;  and  when  the  individual  is  injured,  a  question  of  damages. 

Q.  You  say,  "Making  a  business  transaction  a  crime."  Is  that  it,  do  you  think? — 
A.  A  man  selling  goods  is  on  the  same  basis  as  the  railway  man  selling  transporta- 
tion. The  public  does  not  consider  it  a  crime  to  sell  the  goods  at  a  lower  price  to  one 
than  another.  You  have  not  educated  your  communities  outside  of  the  railways  to 
the  view  that  discrimination  in  selling  transportation  is  a  crime;  therefore,  when  you 
hope  to  pass  beyond  what  public  opinion  thinks  is  justified,  you  do  not  succeed. 
We  have  always  thought,  the  greater  majority  of  the  railway  managers  have  thought, 
if  we  could  have  a  system  of  fines  we  could  help  ourselves  to  enforce  them.  These 
fines  would  be  so  burdensome  as  to  aid  in  carrying  out  agreements. 

Q.  What  you  call  a  business  transaction  is  the  violation  of  law;  it  is  doing  some- 
thing prohibited  by  law. — A.  You  have  created  the  law  yourselves. 

Q.  We  have  a  right  to  create  the  law. — A.  Certainly.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
policy,  not  of  right. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  would  you  regulate  these  fines  in  case  of  lai^ge  ship- 
pers? A  fine  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  would  not  amount  to  ariythinff. — A.  I  would 
put  a  fine  on  every  bill  of  lading  right  along,  and  in  that  way  you  wifi  break  up  any 
institution  in  the  world  in  6  months,  if  not  stopped.  As  I  was  going  on  to  say,  you 
need  some  protection  of  law.  I  believe  your  present  condition  of  affairs  is  building 
up  your  lar^e  shippers  and  large  institutions  and  crushing  out  your  small  ones;  it  is 
so  much  easier  dealing  with  one  man  than  a  hundred.  You  are  crushing  out  all  your 
small  shippers.  Your  legislation  is  all  for  the  powerful  few.  Keep  the  power  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  would  go  further.  I  would  not  have  a  railway 
built  except  when  its  location  and  plans  are  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  the  money  put  up  to  build  it.  I  would  not  have  any  more  stock 
jobbing  and  bonding. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  would  not  allow  a  local  railroad  to  be  built  without 
applying  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  You  can  inside  the  State. 
They  should  go  to  the  State  commissions.  I  would  stop  these  enterprises  that  are 
buili  for  the  sake  of  issuing  securities.  As  I  think  one  gentleman,  a  Senator  in  this 
country,  said,  the  only  use,  to  his  knowledge,  of  a  railway  was  to  bond  it  and  sell 
the  lx)nds.     I  would  stop  that  practice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  mileage  of  the  system  that  you  represent? — 
A.  We  have  about  1,500  miles  south  of  the  river  and  2,500  north. 

Q.  What  is  your  general  bonded  indebtedness?— A.  We  have  about  $60,000,000  on 
each  division— $60,000,000  south  and  $60,000,000  north. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  capitalization  of  railroads  in  this 
country — is  it  excessive  or  not? — A.  I  think  it  is  away  below  what  they  have  cost, 
especially  since  these  reorganizations  have  been  made. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  most  of  these  new  organ- 
izations as  much  as  the  roads  cost  in  the  beginning,  taking  their  increase? — A.  Oh, 
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no;  some  of  these  reorganizations  have  been  the  most  cruel  things  in  the  world  on 
small  investors — that  have  been  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  one-half  or  two-thirds  of 
what  they  were  worth. 

Q.  Could  some  of  these  roads  be  built  to-day  at  less  than  their  present  bonded 
indebtedness? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  one.  Take  the  lines  that  I  represent;  you  could 
not  begin  to  produce  them  for  their  bonded  indebtedness. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  their  being  crushed  out  by  competition  when  business  was  slack. 
It  is  allegea  by  some  that  they  have  createa  so  miich  capitalization  that  they  are 
demanding  more  of  the  public  than  they  ought  to  have.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
troubles  with  rates.  I  brought  out  this  capitalization  for  that  purpose. — A.  If  you 
will  let  me,  I  will  answer  that  at  length,  reviewing  the  history.  After  our  war 
ended  everybody  went  to  building  railroads  and  it  created  a  class  of  people  called 
promoters  and  contractors.  The  people  were  anxious  to  get  railways  and  they  would 
grant  charters,  land,  and  other  inaucements.  They  would  turn  over  all  of  these  and 
as  many  of  the  bonds  and  stocks  as  the  people  cared  to  issue  to  these  contractors, 
who  would  build  the  railroad.  They  would  go  to  work  and  build  the  railroad  mavbe 
100  miles  or  1,000  and  unload  the  stocks  and  bonds  and  securities  for  what  they 
could  get,  usually  at  a  profit,  and  the  people  who  got  these  found  themselves  loaded 
up  with  a  large  amount  of  worthless  securities.  The  people  found  themselves  paying 
higher  rates.  That  was  the  origin  of  the  granger  laws,  which  culminated  hack  in 
1870.  From  that  time  on  there  has  been  so  much  of  that  that  there  has  been  a 
reoi^ganization  of  railroads.  I  suppose  there  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  such  wiping  out  of  securities  as  there  has  been  in  this  country  in  the  last  5  years, 
and  to-day  I  think  your  capitalization  is  below  whatyour  railroads  would  cost.  The 
cost  of  lands  in  the  cities  is  enormous.  Take  the  Big  Four  railway,  which  runsthrou^h 
the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Springfield,  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis, 
and  into  St.  Louis  and  Chicago— why  there  are  millions  and  millions  in  their  termi- 
nal facilities.  I  suppose  you  could  not  get  the  new  location  they  have  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  under  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars.  Then  you  attempt  to  build  a  new- 
railroad,  and  you  cut  up  the  farmers'  land,  and  it  all  costs  so  much  money;  and  their 
equipment  is  enormous;  we  have  to  have  an  enormous  equipment.  A  proof  that 
the  public  are  not  paying  too  much  is  the  fact  that  the  rates  of  fare  and  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  were  never  so  low  or  lower  in  any  other  country  on  earth.  Since 
the  1st  of  January  we  have  had  tariffs,  but  the  tarins  have  been  so  low  that  we  can 
not  go  on  with  the  increased  price  of  labor  and  material  with  these  tariffs.  If  we 
can  not  get  an  agreement  to  maintain  better  tariffs  there  is  going  to  be  bankruptcies 
and  reorganizations;  and  securities  will  be  wiped  out,  employees'  wages  reduced, 
or  employees  dismissed,  which  is  the  more  moaem  way  to  clo  it — with  less  men.  I 
think  that  is  to  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  I  hope  your  commission  will  find 
some  way  to  get  proper  legislation.  Then  I  believe  further  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  some  proper  body  should  have  authority  to  examine  the  books  of  all 
these  roads  every  month,  three  months^  or  any  time  they  pleased,  and  stop  all  these 
scandals  and  false  accountings.  There  is  your  protection.  Do  not  let  any  stocks  or 
bonds  be  issued  except  on  their  certificate.  I  am  not  pleading  here  for  the  railroads 
to  be  let  alone.  I  want  them  to  be  regulated  even  more  than  they  are  now,  but  I 
want  you  in  consideration  of  that  to  give  us  some  legal  rights  and  make  us  legal 
bodies. 

Q.  The  shippers — we  have  discussed  their  grievances,  and  the  grievances  of  rail- 
roads; now  it  seems  to  me  the  interests  of  the  investors  and  owners  of  these  stocks 
and  bonds  ought  to  be  promoted  in  some  way  by  some  Government  supervision  of 
some  kind. — A.  I  think  so.  There  are  3  duties  on  the  railroad;  first,  that  the 
physical  condition  of  the  railways  should  be  kept  in  such  shape  that  they  can  do 
the  business  properly;  they  should  be  allowed  income  enough  for  that;  second,  they 
should  have  enough  to  take  proper  care  of  their  employees;  third,  the  investor  should 
have  a  fair  return  for  his  money.  No  legislation  will  be  supported  by  the  great 
thinking  community,  when  they  get  around  to  it,  that  does  not  take  care  of  these 
three  things. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  recognize  the  fact  that  the  drift  and  tendency  of 
railroads  in  this  country  to-day  is  to  consolidate,  I  believe? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  in  the  last  4  or  5  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  impetus  in  that  direc- 
tion?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  effect  will  it  have  on  railroad  transportation  in  this  country,  if  that  is 
kept  up?— A.  The  problem  about  that  is  this:  Out  in  New  England  they  have  practi- 
cally eliminated  competition  by  consolidation  and  the  people  there  seem  to  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  present  nituation.  In  the  South  they  have  done  substantially 
the  same  thing.  There  are  two  or  three  companies  and,  being  so  few,  they  can  get 
along  comfortably.     I  doubt  whether  it  is  practicable  to  consolidate  the  great  trunk 
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lines  because  they  have  so  many  local  interests  and  they  are  so  lar^  and  enormous. 
For  instance,  there  are  about  7  or  8  lines  that  control  all  this  immense  business 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  ocean,  north  of  the  Potomac.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  consolidate  them,  and  so  long  as  they  are  not  consolidated 
they  are  going  to  fight  when  business  is  dull  unless  there  is  some  way  they  can  agree 
lawfully  among  themselves. 

Q.  Aie  there  not  competing  lines  in  New  England  that  have  been  consolidated — 
lines  that  run  practically  from  the  same  point  to  the  same  point,  just  as  your  lines 
rnnnins  from  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  consoli- 
dation between  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  Boston  and  Albany?— A.  The  Vanderbilt  interests 
and  the  New  York  Central;  the  Erie,  the  Lackawanna,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio.  These  are  all  independent  interests,  and  I 
can  not  conceive  of  anything  that  would  produce  a  consolidation  of  these  interests. 
1  think  that  would  be  too  much  to  attempt  They  would  have  too  many  local 
interests. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  eastern  terminal  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio? — A.  Newport  News,  Hampton  Roads. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  express  that  opinion.  I  have 
been  very  apprehensive  it  was  goins  to  result  in  2  or  3  corporations  owning  all 
the  railroads  m  the  United  States.  You  think,  then,  that  is  not  going  to  be  the 
result? — A.  I  think  not,  and  I  hope  not,  because  when  that  comes  you  strengthen 
largely  the  part^  that  wants  the  Government  to  own  the  railroads,  and  then  you 
will  ble  on  evil  times. 

Q.  Your  opinion  is  it  is  impractical  for  this  Grovemment  to  own  and  conduct  rail- 
road trunk  lines? — A.  The  genius  of  our  Grovemment  could  do  anything,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  with  our  present  system.  And,  above  all,  the  govern- 
ments in  other  countries  never  have  managed  tlie  railroads  as  well  as  individuals, 
and  I  do  not  think  the^  would  do  it  with  the  same  skill  and  energy  here.  This  ip  a 
veiy  large  country,  which  depends  almost  entirely  for  its  future  on  its  transportation, 
and  the  competition  between  these  lines,  in  a  legitimate  way,  the  fast  trains  and 
facilities  for  aolng  business  will  always  be  kept  up.  The  railroads  are  what  have 
built  our  country  up.  It  is  as  easy  to  go  from  the  Mississippi  to  New  York  to-day  as 
it  used  to  be  to  go  100  miles.  We  have  astonished  the  world  with  our  facilities  for 
transportation.  If  the  Grovemment  had  the  railroads  that  would  all  be  stopped. 
You  would  have  slow  trains  and  bad  service,  just  as  they  do  in  France  and  Germany. 

Q.  In  the  event  that  there  was  no  power  to  restrain  the  rates  which  the  railroads 
should  be  allowed  to  charge  for  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  do  you  think  if  they 
were  allowed  also  to  make  these  contracts  you  speak  of,  they  would  drift  into  exor- 
bitant, extortionate,  excessive  rates?— A.  No;  their  interests  are  too  large;  there  is 
too  much  competition. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  regulate  itself?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  You,  however,  are  not  unwilling,  in  the  event  the  power  to  make  traffic  con- 
tracts is  given  to  tnem,  so  they  can  enforce  them  in  the  courts,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  ^ven  a  supervisory  control  over  the  rates? — A.  I  think 
that  ought  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  people.  I  doubt  if  they  would  exercise  it  in  one 
case  in  a  hundred;  but  if  the  law  did  not  put  that  in,  the  people  would  think  they 
had  been  cheated.  It  ought  to  be  in.  As  to  rates,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  try  my 
case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If,  after  I  put  in  my  proof,  they 
decide  against  me,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with  my  rates. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  the  decision  should  stand  until  set  aside  by  the  courts? — 
A.  Yes,  so  long  as  I  maintained  that  agreement;  and  if  I  am  not  I  can  drop  out  and 
go  it  alone. 

Q.  You  would  be  willing  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine 
prima  facie  as  to  the  existence  of  discrimination  as  between  localities  or  individuals? — 
A.  I  have  never  objected  to  that,  but  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  courts. 

Q.  Prima  facie  I  mean? — ^A.  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Q.  The  contention  has  been  made  here  by  an  eminent  railroad  gentleman  that  if 
the  power  were  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  determine  anything 
about  rates,  those  rates  should  not  go  into  effect;  its  decisions  should  not  go  into  effect 
until  sustained  by  the  court;  but  when  it  came  to  the  matter  of  discrimination  he 
said  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  let  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  existence  of  discrimination  stand  until  set  aside  by  the  courts.  One, 
he  held,,  was  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  railroad  company  that  he  did  not  think  it  was 
just  or  reasonable  to  leave  the  matter  of  the  rate  to  the  decision  of  an  outside  party 
like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  that  it  would  take  effect    Have  you 
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given  the  subject  any  thought? — A.  A  ^eat  deal.  That  has  been  discussed  in  our 
meetings,  and  we  have  had  to  think  of  it.  We  have  hundreds  of  millions  of  prop- 
erty to  look  after.  I  do  not  sympathize  very  much  with  those  people  who  are  so 
afraid  of  a  bad  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  rates.  I  would 
keep  my  right  to  go  to  the  courts,  because  there  might  be  a  matter  af  principle 
involvea;  but  here  you  have  five  independent  men;  they  never  could  make  a  rate  so 
bad  as  some  of  us  have  made  ourselves  if  they  tried.  I  would  be  perfectly  willing 
that  they  should  settle  any  sjpecial  cases,  after  a  hearing,  whether  tne  rate  was  rea- 
sonable or  not,  and  let  it  go  mto  effect,  subject  to  revision  by  the  courts.  In  case  of 
discrimination,  I  would  go  one  step  further  and  provide  that  in  case  of  an  agreement 
between  railroads  for  maintenance  of  tariffs  and  division  of  business,  if  the  rates  under 
that  agreement  established  by  them  should  be  complained  of,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  a  hearing,  found  they  were  unreadonable,  their  decision 
should  stand  so  long  as  the  railroads  maintained  that  agreement.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  an  absolute  protection  to  the  peopjle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Do  you  think  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any 
other  Dody  would  be  competent  to  deal  with  such  a  vast  subject,  in  resard  to  the 
fixing  of  freight  rates  all  over  this  country?  Could  they  poss'bly  hear  and  determine 
on  such  large  interests? — A.  There  is  the  diflSculty.  If  you  say  you  give  them  power 
over  the  general  fixing  of  rates,  you  make  a  mistake  and  overwhelm  them.  I  would 
confine  it  to  special  complaints  in  regard  to  special  rates  or  discriminations.  These 
they  have  a  right  to  hear;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  general  tariff  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Road,  with  that  they  have  nothing  to  do.  But  if  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
complained  that  the  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Richmond  are  too  high,  let  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  hear  that  question.  If  they  decide  it  against  me,  I  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  court. 

Q.  Not  to  fix  the  general  schedule? — A.  No;  you  can  not  do  that;  it  is  too  large. 
The  moment  you  mention  that  the  people  say  you  are  giving  tliem  power  to  fix  the 
rates.    You  do  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.     It  is  onlv  to  hear  special  cases. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  impracticable  for  anybodv  outsiae  of  railroad  experts  to  make 
any  rates  generally  for  a  system  of  raiH'ay,  like  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  for 
instance? — A.  1  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  men  to  do  it.  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness for  30  years  and  have  a  large  staff  of  competent  men  who  have  served  with  me 
for  years  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  fix  the  tariffs.  We  have  to  change  them 
every  day. 

Q.  You  say  the  same  thing  with  reference  to  making  classifications? — A.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  have  the  same  classification  all  over  this  country.  I  have  never 
justified  the  difference  that  has  prevailed. 

Q.  There  are  now  three,  I  believe? — A.  Yes;  and  it  creates  an  infernal  amount  of 
trouble,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  unnecessary.  But  some  of  my  railroad  brethren  are 
strong  against  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  practical  to  have  one  classification  for  the  Pacific  and  the  same 
for  the  south  Atlantic  seaboard?— A.  I  do  not  see  but  you  should  let  the  gentlemen 
make  their  rates  on  the  same  classification.  They  do  not  have  the  same  rate  all 
over  now.  I  do  not  see  why  the  same  classification  should  not  go  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  so  that  a  man  should  know  what  class  he  is  going  in  when  he  picks  up 
the  tariff. 

Q.  Do  you  notice  any  particular  inconvenience  arising  from  three  systems  of 
classifications?— A.  It  would  not  come  to  me,  except  occasionally  I  meet  a  merchant 
and  he  speaks  of  it.  I  suppose  the  freight  agents,  who  get  with  the  pe'^ple  more, 
would  know.     It  has  l)een  discussed  more  as  a  general  matter,  as  it  comes  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  carry  much  grain  from  the  Northwest  to  Newport 
News?— A.  Very  larf^e  quantities. 

Q.  Yours  is  what  is  called  a  trunk  line? — A.  We  think  we  are  considerable  of  a 
trunk.    Some  of  our  opponents  think  we  are  more  so. 

Q.  I  see  by  the  New  York  Herald  of  a  recent  date  that  the  managers  of  the  trunk 
lines,  or  conimittee,  have  agreed  on  a  rate  for  wheat  and  wheat  products  from  Chi- 
cago, I  believe,  to  the  seaboard,  which  is  a  practical  compliance  with  the  re<^ent 
opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Is  that  a  result  of  that  opinion —  . 
that  rate — or  did  business  reasons  determine  it  outside  of  that? — A.  I  really  do  not 
know  what  influenced  them.  We  have  no  interest  in  that.  You  see  we  have  no 
local  business  at  Newport  News  like  they  have  in  New  York  and  New  England;  it  is 
all  export.  We  have  always  been  in  favor  of  making  the  same  rate,  if  they  wanted 
it,  or  a  different  rate;  it  did  not  concern  us. 

Q.  You  mean  a  difference  of  2  cents  between  grain  and  grain  productd? — ^A.  Yes; 
I  think  that  was  it. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  waa  the  result  of  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  not? — A.  I  think  the  railroads  were  so  snowed  under  with 
business  they  could  not  manage  it  and  were  making  the  rates  so  low  they  were  ridicu- 
lous, and  that  is  a  compromise,  patched  up  to  get  better  rates.  That  is  usually  the 
w&y  they  are  made.  We  are  an  export  hue,  you  know;  we  do  very  little  interior 
business. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Your  rates  are  fixed  by  the  rates  to  New  York? — A. 
Yes;  New  York  and  New  England.  We  have  to  take  our  chances  on  whatever  they 
make. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  be  willing  to  have  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  some  other  central  body  have  the  power  to  send  an  official  to  investi- 
gate and  inspect  the  books  and  accounts  of  interstate  railroads  from  time  to  time? — A. 
Yes;  very  glad  to  have  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  object  in  that? — A.  Publicity  helps. 

Q.  You  would  tnink  the  fact  that  it  is  open  to  public  inspection  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect? — A.  I  think  the  difficulty  with  railroads  is  they  have  tried  to  keep 
to  themselves,  and  have  had  a  little  hesitation  in  dealing  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  I  think  it  has  injured  them.  I  think  the  greater  publicity 
you  get  the  better  it  will  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  would  be  willing  to  have  accounts  examined  into  simi- 
larly to  the  inspections  we  have  by  the  Government  in  case  of  national  banks? — A.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  ought  to  have;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.]  Do  you  not  think  the  general  public  have  a  rather  dis- 
torted idea  of  the  amount  of  abuse  and  the  amount  of  discrimination  that  is  made  by 
railroads? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,  and  it  is  ministered  to  by  every  cheap 
political  orator  who  wants  somebody  to  abuse.  I  think  the  railwav  managers  have 
teen  perhaps  arbitrary  and  added  to  that  feeling.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
if  we  could  get  the  railroads  on  a  business  basis  and  everything  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  people?  You  recognize  that  rail- 
roads are  quasi  public  corporations? — A.  That  is  right.  We  are  there  to  manage 
them  for  the  people,  and  there  should  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  managed 
with  the  people.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  putr 
ting  express  companies  under  the  Interstate  (S)mmerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  that.  They  manage  their  own  business  by  making  agreements. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  them  put  on  the  same  basis  as  railroads  so  they  could  not 
agree. 

Q.  The  extent  of  the  traffic  that  they  take  from  the  railroad  companies,  is  that 
really  an  appreciable  quantity  as  compared  with  railroad  business  generally?— A.  1 
do  not  think  so.  The  railroads  with  their  fast  trains  of  late  years  have  been  decreasing 
that.  I  think  their  earnings  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  are  only  about  I  per  cent 
of  the  freight  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  question  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  certain 
individuals  by  the  mileage  which  is  paid  for  the  use  of  cars? — A.  I  hear  it  at 
almost  every  railroad  meeting  I  attend.  There  is  a  great  evil  in  the  mileage  of  pri- 
vate cars,  it  is  discrimination  in  business,  and  it  certainly  builds  up  the  laige  ship- 
per as  against  the  small  shipper.  The  larare  shipper  will  buy  500  freight  cars;  he  gets 
a  large  mileage  for  these;  he  gets  them  handlea  promptly,  otherwise  he  would  not 
give  you  his  business.  I  suppose  he  gets  15  to  20  per  cent  income  on  the  investment 
from  these  cars,  and  the  small  shipper  who  is  trying  to  compete  with  him  in  the 
next  store,  who  does  not  own  cars,  wnl  go  into  bankruptcy.  Tne  man  who  owns  the 
cars  gets  passes  for  his  agent  to  look  after  the  cars,  and  undoubtedly  the  one  who 
owns  the  cars  does  a  great  deal  of  buying  himself. 

.Q.  Of  itself,  do  you  think  that  is  an  evil?— A.  I  do,  yes. 

Q.  Why,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  say? — A.  It  is  an  evil  because  it  enables 
one  man  to  get  the  advant^^e  of  another. 

Q.  Through  the  railroad? — A.  Through  the  railroad.  Yet  it  would  ruin  any  rail- 
road in  this  country  that  did  not  do  as  they  are  doing  now,  because  it  would  take  off 
a  very  large  amount  of  traffic  which  is  valuable. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  stopping  it,  if  it  is  an  evil? — A. 
Amend  your  interstate-commerce  law  as  I  told  you  and  there  would  not  be  any 
trouble.  If  I  make  an  agreement  with  my  opponent  that  we  will  divide  the  busi- 
ness from  a  certain  point,  and  the  man  who  owns  the  private  cars  wants  to  give  his 
business  to  the  other  man,  he  may  have  it;  he  cannot  hurt  me  any.  As  long  as  you 
leave  me  outside  the  law  and  I  get  my  business  as  best  I  can  I  will  treat  with  him. 
That  is  considered  the  legal  way  of  beating  your  opponent. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Why  should  not  railroads  furnish  exclusively  the  can 
that  are  used  in  business,  and  why  should  not  the  law  compel  them  to  furnish  cars  ? — 
A.  Well,  you  had  better  generally  amend  the  law  instead  of  trying  to  reach  the  sore 
spots. 

Q.  If  a  railroad  undertakes  to  perform  public  transportation  and  does  not  furnish 
sufficient  cars  to  do  the  businesSi  is  it  not  rather  derelict  to  the  people? — A.  That  is 
not  the  question.  They  all  try  to  furnish  the  cars,  but  they  can  not  get  the  business 
if  they  do.  For  instance.  I  nave  seen  the  stock  cars  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
stand  idle  in  Chicago  while  we  had  contracts  for  transporting  stock  from  Chicago  to 
Liverpool  via  Newport  News,  and  could  not  get  it  unless  we  took  these  special  ears 
and  let  our  own  cars  stand  idle;  and  it  costs  us  thousands  of  dollars  for  mueage. 

Q.  Has  the  supply  of  private  -oars  arisen  from  inability  of  railroads  to  take  care  of 
shippers  by  furnisning  cars? — A.  In  one  way  the  refrigerator  people  originated  this, 
but  this  evil  has  grown  up  from  the  decisions  under  the  interstate-commerce  law. 
It  is  the  large  shipper  taking  care  of  himself.  It  would  never  have  been  heard  of  if 
it  had  not  been  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke).  You  think  it  will  eliminate  the  speculative  features,  so  far  as 
the  owners  of  private  cars  are  concerned,  if  the  railroads  are  left  free  to  contract 
between  themselves?— A.  That  is  it  precisely.  These  large  interests  then  woulxl 
have  to  put  in  their  cars  on  a  fair  mileage  and  we  would  get  legitimate  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar)  .  In  such  an  arrangement  as  that,  would  you  also  take  in 
the  Pullman  service? — A.  I  leave  that  to  be  regulated  like  the  railway,  the  sleeping- 
car  service.  The  proper  thin^  todo  would  be  for  the  railway  to  own  its  own  sleeping 
cars,  if  they  only  ran  over  their  own  line,  but  with  the  different  lines  spread  out,  you 
would  have  to  have  too  many  cars  on  extra  occasions,  and  you  would  nave  too  much 
invested.  For  instance,  to-day  as  I  came  through  the  office  1  was  told  we  had  some 
troops  that  called  for  25  or  30  sleepers.  If  we  undertook  to  carry  that  number  of 
sleepers  ourselves  we  would  be  killed  by  dead  capital.  I  think  your  transportation 
companies  should  have  some  limitation  on  rates  as  other  peopie,  but  1  do  not  see 
how  the  railroads  themselves  could  afford  to  furnish  this  eouipment. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  railroaas  to  furnish  these  refrig- 
erator and  stock  cars,  and  did  they  not  have  some,  say,  15  to  20  years  ago?— A.  Later 
than  that.  When  Mr.  Roberts  was  alive,  he  would  not  run  a  private  car  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  other  trunk  lines  agreed  to  that,  but  about  5  years 
ago,  I  suess,  one  of  the  trunk  lines  decided  it  could  not  carry  that  out.  That  let 
down  tne  bars,  and  to-day  private  cars  are  running. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  to-day,  on  the  question  of  the  private  cars,  that  there  is  no  rail- 
road which  can  afford  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  owners  of  these  cars  on  rates  or 
anything? — A.  We  do  not  think  so. 


Washington,  D.  C,  October  j?i,  1899. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HON.  JOHN  K.  GOWEN, 

President  of  ilie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

The  commission  met  at  10.35  a.  m.,  Senator  Mallorjr  presiding.  Hon.  John  K. 
Cowen,  of  Baltimore,  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  being 
first  duly  sworn,  testined  as  follows: 

Q.   (By  Senator  Mallory.)   What  is  your  name?— A.  John  K.  Cowen. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Baltimore. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road Company. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  railroad  affairs? — A.  Twenty-seven 
years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  capacity  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad?— A.  Three  years  and  nine  months. 

Q.  Can  you  state  about  how  many  employees  there  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio?— A.  I  think  we  have  about  30,500  emplovees  in  the  service  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  direct.  That  does  not  include  the  employees  of  lines  that  we  are 
inter^ted  in,  such  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Pittsburg  and 
Western. 

Q.  How  are  those  employees  paid,  by  the  month  or  by  the  week?— A.  By  the 
month  or  by  the  day. 
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Q.  Depending  on  the  character  of  their  employment? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  pay  the  train  hands,  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  and  other 
train  employees? — A.  We  have  an  agreed  scale  with  them,  hased  generally  upon 
miles  run. 

Q.  An  agreed  schedule  with  them  individually? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  is  it  with  any  associations? — A.  No.  All  the  associations,  1  believe,  are  on 
our  road,  all  the  trainmen's  associations,  but  our  understanding  is  with  the  com- 
mittees directly  of  our  own  men. 

Q.  You  do  not  then  know  the  associations  at  all  in  the  transaction? — A.  No. 

Q.  It  is  just  simply  the  committees  of  the  men? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  system  of  suspension  of  men  for  dereliction  of  duty? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  That  is,  anytning  less  than  discharge? — A.  Yes,  they  are  suspended  for  minor 
offenses  varying  greatly  according  to  the  offense. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  suspension? — A.  Oh,  they  may  be  put  off  for  30  days  and 
then  taken  on  again,  or  indeed  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  thing  as  the  system  of  blacklisting  discharged  employees? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  system  to  which  I  refer  is  one  which  has  gained  some  notoriety  by  reason  of 
suits  brought  by  the  parties  claimed  to  have  been  injured.  The  railroad  discharg- 
ing the  employee  passes  his  name  as  one  discharged  over  to  some  other  railro^ 
interested. — A.  No,  we  do  not  engage  in  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Are  you  aware  that  such  a  system  did  exist  between  rail- 
roads; of  blacklisting  in  case  of  strikes  and  troubles  of  that  kind  on  the  road? — A.  I 
think  possibly  at  one  time  it  did;  but  the  extent  to  which  it  went,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  other  sections  notified  of  discharges  of  the  man  on  your  own  system? — A. 
I  can  not  answer  without  asking  the  general  manaj^r  whether  we  systematically 
notify  each  of  our  divisions  of  the  reasons  for  the  discharge.  I  do  not  know  how 
that  IS,  and  without  examination  of  the  ^neral  manager  I  could  not  testify  whether 
we  have  a  system  under  which  we  notify  the  superintendents  of  the  respective 
divisions  of  the  discharge  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  a  man  sought  employment,  the  first  question  asked 
him  would  be  where  he  was  formerly  employed? — A.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  case. 

Q.  And  if  he  were  employed  recently  on  a  division,  inquiry  would  be  made?— A. 
That  is  right. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  How  many  hours  out  of  the  24  are  the  employees  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  expected  to  work? — A.  My  recollection  is,  in  the  train  service, 
the  day  is  figured  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  overtime  is  allowed  for  excess  mileage,  or 
after  12  hours. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  additional  pay  for  overtime? — A.  Yes,  they  receive  additional 
pay  for  overtime — in  other  words,  12  hours  is  the  limit  of  a  day's  work. 

Q.  By  train  hands? — A.  That  is  my  recollection.  Of  course  there  are  a  great  many 
of  the  train  hands  who  make  their  mile  days  very  much  within  that  time,  but  we 
have  an  understanding  that  work  over  that  period  is  to  be  paid  for.  If  without 
fault  they  do  not  get  their  trains  in  or  they  are  delayed  and  do  not  get  their  trains, 
they  are  entitled  to  pay  for  overtime. 

Q.  Well,  is  that  also  the  length  of  work  per  day  of  the  other  employees,  such  as 
clerks  and  men  engaged  in  other  business  than  that  of  train  hanas? — A.  No;  our 
clerks  come  either  at  8  or  9  o'clock  and  are  discharged  at  5,  and  in  summer  there  is 
a  half  holiday  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Well,  then,  there  are  men  employed  on  the  tracks  and  sections,  bosses  and  so 
on?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  section  hands? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  are  their  hours  of  employment? — A.  I  would  have  to  inquire  exactly  what 
their  time  is;  but  my  belief  is,  trackmen,  laborers,  and  employees  generally  work  10 
hours  per  day. 

Q.  l>o  your  men  work  on  Sundays  as  a  rule? — A.  The  train  hands  and  those  that 
are  necessary  for  the  running  of  them  on  Sunday  do  work. 

Q.  Do  they  receive  any  extra  compensation  for  Sunday  work? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  You  said  the  train  hands  worked  on  both 
passengers  and  freights? — A.  Yes,  both  the  freights  and  passengers,  but  of  course 
there  are  fewer  trains  running  on  Sundays  than  on  week  days.  An  effort  is  made  to 
curtail  the  Sunday  trains  as  much  as  possible. 

Q.  You  try  to  curtail  the  freight  trains  on  Sunday? — A.  We  do  run  freight  trains 
on  Sunday,  but  there  is  a  less  movement  on  Sunday  always  than  on  week  days,  and 
of  course  there  are  less  men  employed  on  Sunday  than  on  week  days. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  You  only  run  those  freight  trains  on  Sunday  that  you 
can  not  avoid,  I  suppose? — A.  Well,  that  is  practically  so. 
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Q.  In  Home  of  the  States  through  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailrood 
there  are  laws  prohibiting  the  running  of  freight  on  Sunday,  are  there  not? — Al  Yea. 

Q.  How  do  you  manage  in  those  States? — A.  Just  run  along;  we  have  not  been 
prosecuted.  l'  believe  we  were  prosecuted  once  in  West  Virginia,  but  the  matter 
dropjwd.  It  has  been  sort  of  recognized  as  a  necessity  to  continue  the  running  of 
certam  trains.  There  has  been  from  time  to  time  complaint,  of  course,  loc&I  com- 
plaints, <»f  running  cxcuri<ion  trains,  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  we  do 
run  excursion  trains,  and  of  those  there  have  lK»en  complaints  from  time  to  time,  but 
no  prosecution.     There  has  not  been  any  actual  proseiution. 

C2.  Do  you  n»menilx*r  whether  West  Virginia  i)erniitti  the  runnins  of  freight  trains 
under  sonie  excei)tional  circumstance/ — A.  No,  my  recollection  is  tnat  it  is  absolute, 
but  1  have  not  the  statute  before  me  and  I  do  not  now  speak  with  certainty. 

Q.  What  is  vour  opinion  of  such  laws  anyhow;  do  you  think  they  amount  to  any- 
thing or  are  of  any  Ix^nefit  to  anvlxxly? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  amount  to  anything 
or  are  any  benefit  to  anvlxxly.  1  have  had  the  dititinction  of  having  my  name  men- 
tioned in  some  of  the  church  congrewes  for  not  stopping  these  trains  on  Sundav.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  do  it.  I  think  there  is  a  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
curtail  the  transportation,  but  it  is  not  possible,  I  think,  to  stop  it  altogether  or  any 
very  lar^re  part. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  your  particular  objwtion  to  stopping  freight  busi- 
ness on  Sunday  that  of  re<lucing  tne  working  hours  of  your  plant? — A.  That  is  the 
economic  side  of  it,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  It  must  l)e  more  economical  for  you  to  work  7  days  a  week  than  it  is  6  days  a 
week? — \.   Yes. 

Q.  That  Ix'ing  the  economical  motive,  I  should  think  that  your  through-freight 
busines*^  would  move  on  Sunday  the  same  as  any  other  day. — A.  It  dot^s;  but  you 
will  SCO  at  on(!e  that  all  of  your  t^tations  are  practically  shut  up  on  Sunday,  and  tHere 
is  a  necessity  for  very  considei-able  curtailment  for  receipts  and  delivery  and  a  good 
deal  of  curtailment  of  movement. 

Q.  You  do  not  Ix^lieve  in  restrititing  the  movement  of  through  traffic  on  Sunday? — 
A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  I  believe  you  are  an  attorney  at  law  and  have  had  con- 
siderable ex|x*rience  with  the  matter  of  suits  for  damages  against  railroads  b\' 
enipIoyiH'H  who  have  been  injured  on  the  railroa<l.  You  have  had  vour  attention,  <n 
coui-se,  calleil  to  the  modification  by  statute  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  common  law 
nile  as  to  the  negligence  of  fellow  servants,  whereby  under  certain  circumstances 
even  the  nej^ligence  of  a  fellow  servant  is  not  a  defense.  Do  vou  know  whether  that 
niodiliiution  luLsgone  into  effect  generally  in  the  States  of  tne  Unittnl  States? — A.  I  do 
m)t  know  how  many  States  have  adopted  statutes  modifying  the  fellow-servant  rule. 

Q.   Von  know,  however,  that  it  has  been  done? — A.  It  has  been  done. 

Q.  Well,  can  you,  from  your  observation  of  it,  say  whether  it  has  had  any  injuri- 
ous effect  on  the  service  of  railroads  by  their  employees? — A.  I  have  had  no  experi- 
ence with  the  law  at  all.  Of  course,  there  is  Ohio,  for  example,  through  which  we 
run,  which  luw  modified  the  old  rule  of  non-liability  for  the  act  of  a  fellow  servant 
a  ^reat  deal  by  judicial  decision. 

Q.  As  to  wlio  was  a  fellow  servant  and  who  was  not? — A.  As  to  who  was  a  fellow 
servant  ami  who  was  not,  and  introduced  the  rule  of  liability  for  the  act  of  a  supe- 
rior, deiining  a  sui)erior,  and  in  such  a  case,  for  example,  as  where  a  conductor's  n^- 
lig(  11(0  resuhed  in  injuring  a  brakeman,  recovery  was  allowed.  That  is  the  rule  b^' 
judicial  decision  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  That  is  not  the  rule  in  West  Virginia,  and  is 
not  tlie  rule  in  Maryland,  and  is  not  the  nile  in  Delaware,  through  which  we  run, 
and  it  is  not  the  rule  in  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  see  that  it  has  had  any  effect  prac- 
tically one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Your  observation  is  that  the  courts  have  differeti  very  much  in  their  decisions 
regarding,'  who  are  fellow  servants? — A.  Yes,  quite  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  l^e  well  to  have  some  uniformity  of  decision  on  that 
subjeci? — A.  Well,  I  presume  in  some  respects  it  might  Ikj  well  to  have  a  uniform 
rule.  But  if  I  mav  l)e  i>ermitted  to  speak  from  my  experience  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  I  snould  say  this:  We  have  estabhshett  a  relief  department  which  is 
supported  in  part  by  the  company  and  in  part,  chiefly,  however,  by  contributions 
made  monthly  by  the  men.  tinder  the  rules  of  the  relief  department,  each 
employee  is  entitled  in  case  of  accidents  to  a  certain  sum;  in  case  of  death  his  family 
are  entitled  to  a  certain  sum;  in  case  of  sickness  he  is  entitled  to  the  services  of  a 
physician  and  to  a  certain  sum.  And  practically  the  effect  of  the  relief  department 
has  been  to  almost  entirely  wipe  out  litigation  with  employees  on  account  of 
injuries;  not  entirely,  but  almost  entirely.  I  think  really  it  is  quite  a  rare  case  now 
for  U.S  to  have  nmch  trouble  with  our  employees.     Under  the  rules  they  are,  of 
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ooune,  entitled  to  sue  and  recover,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  both  remedies;  they 
are  not  entitled  to  their  relief  benefits  and  at  the  same  time  to  damage.  The  effect 
is  that  they  take  what  is  certain  and  fixed  instead  of  what  may  be  uncertain. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  you  have  modified 
that  rule  any  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  June  1st,  18987 — A.  What  act  do  you 
refer  to? 

Q.  Arbitration  and  conciliation,  in  which  that  clause  of  your  road  was  made  ille- 
gal.— A.  No,  we  have  not  modified  our  practice  in  relation  to  that,  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  act  to  make  illegal  our  clause.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  contract,  and  we  do 
not  endeavor  to  prevent  an  employee  from  suing  for  nejgligence  which  would  entitle 
him  to  sue  at  all.  We  do  not  endeavor  to  curtail  his  privilege  in  that  behalf;  but  we 
do  say  that  if  he  sues,  we  will  not  contribute  from  any  other  fund  to  pay  him  for  the 
same  damages.  I  do  not  understand  that  the  act  of  18d8  sought  to  prevent  that.  If 
it  did,  I  should  say  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  invalid. 

Q.   fBy  Senator  Mallory.)  It  was  never  compulsory,  was  it,  on  the  road? — A.  No. 

Q.  A  man  need  not  have  his  wages  docked  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  this 

fund  if  he  did  not  wish  it  done? — A.  No;  it  was  not  compulsory  as  to  any  person 

who  was  in  the  service  when  it  was  put  into  effect.    If  a  person  comes  into  the 

service  now  he  agrees  to  go  into  the  relief  de{)artment 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhail)  He  must  voluntarily  agree  to  it? — A.  He  can  not  get  into 
the  service  without  going  into  the  relief  department,  unless  he  is  over  age  and 
for  some  special  reason  is  relieved. 

Q.  [Reading.]  *' Section  10.  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any 
employee,  or  any  person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employment, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement,  either  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remam  a  mem- 
ber of  any  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization,  or  shall  threaten  any 
employee  with  loss  of  emplovment,  or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  against  any 
employee  because  of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association,  or 
organization,  or  who  shall  require  any  such  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employ- 
ment, as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such 
employee  or  applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any  fund  for 
charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes,  to  release  such  employer  from  legal  lia- 
bility for  any  personal  injury  by  reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund 
beyond  the  proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to 
such  fund,  or  who  shall,  after  having  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire 
to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quit- 
ting of  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining 
employment^  is  nereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor^  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  in  any  court  of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $100  and  not  more  than  $1,000." 

That  is  the  act  of  June  1,  1898,  and  the  question  is  whether  you  exact  as  a  matter 
of  compulsion  that  contribution  of  your  employees  in  the  contract  of  labor;  that  they 
must  contribute  to  this  benefit  fund? — A.  An  employee  entering  our  service  now 
makes  that  agreement.  He  can  stay  out  or  he  can  come  in,  just  as  he  chooses;  but 
if  he  comes  in  he  makes  an  agreement  by  which  he  enters  the  relief  department. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ksnnsdy.)  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  insists  that  he  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement? — A.  We  do  not  insist  anything  about  it.  We  say  that  if  he  comes  in  he 
snail  make  that  a^eement. 

Q.  Is  not  that  in  violation  of  that  act? — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  If  it  is  sought  by  that 
act  to  change  the  agreement  that  is  made  between  the  railroad  company  and  its 
employees,  I  should  say  that  the  act  is  invalid;  that  a  partv  has  a  perfect  right  to 
make  that  agreement  on  his  part  and  the  railroad  company  has  the  right  to  make 
that  agreement.  I  should  take  that  position  unhesitatingly,  even  if  I  thought  that 
the  act  covered  our  department.    It  is  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  employees. 

Q.  As  a  lawyer,  would  you  not  take  the  position  that  the  mw  should  be  complied 
with  until  declared  unconstitutional? — A.  No;  I  would  not.  On  the  contrary,  the 
onlv  way  you  are  going  to  get  a  decision  as  to  its  constitutionality  is  not  to  comply 
with  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  read  the  clause  of  the  act  which  I 
referred  to.  (Reading.)  "  To  release  such  employer  from  leml  liability  for  any  per- 
sonal injury  by  reiason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  fund  oeyond  the  proportion 
of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employee's  contribution  to  such  fund;  or  who  shall, 
after  having  dischaiged  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment,  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting  of  an  employee,  attempt 
or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtaining  employment,  is  hereby  declared 
665a 20 
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to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  oourt  of  the 
United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  such  offense  was 
committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  handled 
dollars  and  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars.'' — A.  Yes,  we  do  not  have  any 
such;  we  have  no  contract  that  releases  us  from  any  liability  whatever. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  you  do. — A.  No;  on  the  contrary,  our  liability  foreoiits 
remains  precisely  the  same  as  it  was  before.  The  only  thing  about  it  is  that  if  he 
brings  suit,  he  can  not,  in  addition  to  ^tting  his  damages,  at  the  same  time  get  his? 
relief  benefits.    So  that  is  the  distinction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  base  that  on  the  fact  that  the  railroad  and  the 
employees  are  cocontributors  to  this  fund? — A.  Precisely  so.  We  do  not  ask  him  to 
release  the  company  from  any  claim  for  damages  because  of  its  neglect.  His  rigrhts 
there  are  absolute  and  complete. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  But  if  he  does  sue,  he  loses  his  relief  under  your  bene- 
fits?— A.  Oh,  undoubtedly;  tnat  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  common  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LiviNOsrroN.)  That  is  mutual  between  the  railroad  and  the 
emplovee,  for  this  relief  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  voluntary  on  the  laborer's  part,  whether  he  goes  into  it  or  not? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  In  accepting  that  relief,  is  he  not  accepting  his  own  relief, 
the  main  part  of  which  he  has  built  up  himself? — A.  It  is  his  own  contribution  and 
the  company's  contribution  together. 

Q.  (By  Biepresentative  Livingston.)  He  can  take  the  relief  fund  or  take  his  chances 
of  damages,  as  he  chooses? — A.  That  is  it.  In  this  relief  department,  a  great  savings 
fund  has  been  established  in  connection  with  it.  The  employees  are  entitled  to  nuike 
deposits  at  the  company's  agency  for  their  moneys.  They  are  guaranteed  4  per  cent. 
The  purpose  of  this  fund,  or  the  purpose  of  these  deposits,  1  should  say,  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fund  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  employees  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  homes, 
building  homes,  releasing  liens,  or  paying  off  liens  on  their  homes.  Now,  that  has 
grown  to  very  considerable  proportions;  and  this  year,  for  example,  those  deposits 
pay  to  the  employee  6i  per  cent.  They  can  not  get  less  than  4  ana  they  are  entitled 
to  the  increment  of  their  fund,  and  they  are  now  getting  5}  per  cent;  and  the  effect 
of  it  has  been  to  furnish  homes  for  hundreds  and  hundreas  of  our  emplovees.  I 
have  here  the  statistics  of  that.  It  does  not  give  the  number  of  parties  who  have 
borrowed  money,  but  the  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1899  were  $1,168,000; 
the  deposits  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $^3,000  and  the  withdrawals  were  $180,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  you  say  how  much  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road contributes  to  this  fund  and  how  much  the  men  contribute  to  it — the  proportion 
of  each? — A.  I  can  not  give  you  that  proportionately. 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  on  that? — A.  1  have  not  the  figures  here. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  A  year  ago  it  ranged  from  i  to  J. — A.  In  addition  to 
that  contribution  you  have  to  take  into  consideration  a  great  many  things.  You  take 
this  savings  bank.  Now,  here  is  a  savings  bank  that  pays  5^  per  cent  to  those 
employees.  One  of  the  reasons  it  can  do  it  is  that  the  whole  stan  of  the  company 
are  employed,  and  of  course  they  are  all  paid  by  the  companv,  and  there  is  no  cnaii^ 
on  this  fund.  Its  lawyers  searcn  titles;  its  agents  receive  the  funds;  its  agents  diCH 
tribute  the  money,  and  all  that.  The  same  way  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  relief 
dei)artment;  everybody  does  something  more  or  less  in  connection  with  the  relief 
department.  The  committees  invest  the  money,  examine  the  security,  and  see  that 
evervthing  is  right  in  relation  to  the  mortgages,  and  all  that;  and  that  appears 
nowhere  in  the  expense  in  connection  with  it  And  that  is  one  reason  that  this  insur- 
ance, of  course  of  a  hazardous  emplovment,  is  comparatively  low.  I  have  the  whole 
literature  of  the  subject,  which  I  will  be  very  glaa  to  present  to  the  committee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  contribute 
only  one-fifth,  that  it  is  just  to  deny  the  men  the  right  to  sue  for  damages  when  the 
great  bulk  of  the  benefit  that  they  receive  is  some&ing  that  they  have  contributed 
themselves? — A.  I  believe  that  the  arrangement  is  not  only  a  perfectly  fair  one,  but 
I  think  it  is  one  which  is  approved  by  99  per  cent  of  our  men.  The  reason  1  think 
that  is  this:  the  association  was  originally  organized  as  a  separate  corporation,  called 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Employees'  Relief  Association,  organized  under  a  special 
statute  of  Maryland.  The  reformers — if  you  will  permit  me  to  use  that  term,  not 
impr  ^perly — were  constantly  insisting  on  modifying  that  statute  to  require  this  and 
to  require  that,  until  finally  the  statute  was  repealed.  It  was  repealed  apparently  as 
a  hostile  act  by  the  parties  who  had  been  seeking  to  amend  the  act  itself.  The  fact 
about  it  is  that  the  repealing  act  was  drawn  by  myself,  but  as  it  came  in  as  hostile 
legislation  it  went  through.  The  act  gave  a  year  within  which  to  settle  up  all  the 
accounts  of  the  old  association.     We  then  or^mized  the  relief  department    Nobody 
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vFsa  required  to  join  the  relief  department;  it  was  a  perfectly  voluntary  act.  That 
i^as  what  I  meant  when  I  said  when  the  association  was  estaolished  nobody  in  the 
aervice  was  required  to  join.  Second,  when  the  law  was  repealed  and  the  depart- 
ment oreanized  nobody  was  required  to  join.  But  out  of  20  odd  thousand  members 
19  odd  thousand  became  members  of  the  relief  department  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  they  had  nad  at  that  time  at  least  10  years'  experience;  so  therefore  it  is  found 
to  be  a  mutually  beneficial  thing  and  approved  by  the  employees. 

Q.  Are  the  men  on  your  line  orsanizea  into  the  brotherhoods? — A.  Yes;  they  are. 
All  the  brotherhoods  are  on  our  Tines,  all  of  them,  and  while  I  said  to  the  Senator 
here  that  our  agreements  were  with  our  men,  were  made  with  committees  of  our  own 
men,  we  do  meet  regularly  with  the  brotherhood  commitlees,  such  men  as  Mr. 
Arthur  and  Mr.  Clark,  and  others  of  that  character. 

Q.  We  have  had  men  before  the  commission  who  testified  that  the  men  believe 
that  the  prime  object  of  these  relief  associations  which  are  promoted  by  the  railroads 
is  to  divide  the  allegiance  of  the  men,  so  that  in  time  of  trouble  they  will  side  with 
the  railroads  and  desert  their  brotherhoods — stay  where  their  money  is.  Have  you 
heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind? — A.  No;  I  tnink  that  is  just  one  of  those  vague 
suspicions  that  get  into  men's  minds. 

Q.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  universal  with  the  brotherhoods? — A.  As  far  as  the  road 
is  concenied,  I  think  the  brotherhood  people  themselves  would  say  that  the}[  have 
dealt  with  us  with  perfect  fairness  throughout;  and  that  subject  was  never  mentioned. 
Its  effect  is  a  little  the  other  way  in  this.  Some  of  our  officers  complain  that  the 
effect  of  tne  relief  department  is  to  create  enormous  pressure  on  them  in  case  of 
discipline  in  favor  of  a  person  who  has  something  in  the  relief  department,  and  more 
especially  a  person  who  has  oorrowed  money  from  the  savings  fund.  Now,  if  he  has 
to  he  disciplined,  there  is  always  brought  up  the  question,  **  Well,  I  have  borrowed 
$200  from  the  relief  fund;  how  am  I  going  to  pay  it  back?  "  Our  officers  have  very 
fretinentlv  spoken  of  that  side  of  it.  But  my  answer  to  that  always  is,  "  You  have  to 
take  the  Sitter  with  the  sweet.  There  is  probably  a  little  here  and  there  where  that 
pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear,  and  you  better  yield  to  them  in  view  of  the  larger 
good  that  comes  from  the  establishment  of  a  relief  department."  Take  this  savings 
fund.  I  remember  when  the  savings  fund  was  first  established  some  watchman  up 
in  the  mountains  put  in  $1,200  that  he  had  had  in  the  chinks  of  his  cabin.  We  run 
through  a  country  not  remarkable  for  savings  banks.  When  we  established  the 
savings  fund,  my  recollection  is  that  between  Baltimore  and  Chicago  on  our  line  there 
was  riot  a  savings  bank,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  To-day 
there  are  very  few  in  these  smaller  towns — Columbus  and  Pittsburg,  I  should  say. 
To-day  in  the  smaller  towns  there  are  none,  and  this  furnishes  a  means  of  enabling 
them  to  invest  their  funds — on  the  one  hand  to  the  thrifty,  and  on  the  otner  it  fur- 
nishes a  means  of  building  up  their  homes.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  effect  of  it  at  all — 
certainly  I  know  the  purpose  of  it  is  not  such  as  the  question  indicates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  hear  any  complaint  among  the  men  in  your 
employ  that  those  who  are  not  in  the  association  are  not  in  the  line  of  promotion? — 
A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  According  to  your  testimony  it  is  not  practicable  for 
anybody  to  be  out  of  it? — A.  No.     I  have  not  heard  any  complaints  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Kepresentative  LiviNoarroN.)  Is  there  any  complaint  from  the  chiefs  of  these 
labor  organizations  against  that? — A.  No;  not  to  us. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  on  relations  of 
employer  to  employee  of  such  relief  associations  as  you  have  described? — A.  I  think 
they  are  very  good. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we  understand  each  other 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  contract.  As  I  understand,  your  statement  was  that  you 
did  not  employ  a  man  unless  he  w^as  willing  to  become  a  member  of  the  relief  depart- 
ment, and  in  becoming  a  member  of  the  relief  department  I  understand  that  that 
man  signs  a  contract  saying  that  if  he  receives  the  benefits  as  a  member  of  that  relief 
dep>artment  he  will  not  sue  the  company  for  damages? — A.  He  signs  a  contract  under 
which  he  is  at  perfect  libertv  to  sue  the  company;  but  if  he  does  sue  the  company 
for  damages  he  will  not  get  fiis  benefits. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  correct  ti^)  put  it  this  wav:  that  if  he  signs  a  contract  that  he  will 
either  accept  the  benefits  or  refuse  the  benefits  and  sue  the  company,  and  reserve 
his  right  to  sue  the  company?— A.  He  signs  a  contract  saying  that  "  If  I  accept  the 
benents  I  do  not  sue  the  company,  or  if  I  do  not  accept  the  benefits  I  am  at  entire 
liberty  to  sue  the  company  and  get  all  the  damages  which  I  am  entitled  to  under 
the  law." 

Q.  Then,  if  a  man  accepts  the  benefits  and  sues  the  company  he  violates  the  con- 
tract, does  he  not? — A.  Yes.  In  other  words,  when  he  takes  the  benefits  he  gives 
an  absolute  release;  he  does  not  get  them  if  he  does  not. 
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Q.  The  act  says  that  if  any  officer  shall  require  any  person  seeking  employment  ta 
release  such  employer  from  legal  liabilitv  for  any  personal  injury  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund,  shall  be  so 
and  so. — A.  We  do  not  require  him  to  do  that  He  does  not  release  us  at  all;  he  is 
entitled  to  get  his  entire  damages.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  release  any  portion  of  his 
claim  for  damages.  That  is  not  it;  he  does  not  release  us  at  all  for  any  claim  f<M- 
damages.  What  he  does  do,  he  gets  his  entire  claim  for  damages;  he  gets  it;  he  does 
not  release  us;  he  gets  his  judgment  and  collects  it;  but  under  those  circumstances 
he  does  not  get  second  pav  Dy  way  of  a  contribution  from  the  relief  fund.  So  I  think 
as  far  as  that  is  concemea,  we  are  entirely  outside  of  that  proyision  of  the  statute  in 
our  form  of  contract.  Now,  there  may  be  some  of  the  departments  oiganized  which 
exact  in  their  contract  a  release  of  liability  for  injury;  we  do  not 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  But  suppose  he  gets  his  relief  from  the  relief  fund  and 
gives  nis  receipt,  and  then  subsequently  sues  the  railroad  company? — A.  Then  the 
release,  the  receipt,  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  nis  action. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  plea  would  be  sustained  in  view  of  that  law? — A.  Oh, 
yes;  I  have  no  doubt  about  it;  it  has  been  sustained  over  and  over  by  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Since  June  1,  18987— A.  There  has  been  no  decision, 
so  far  as  I  know,  since  that  act;  but  I  have  no  doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  plea. 

Q.  Speaking  as  a  layman,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  law  prohibited  such  a  con> 
tract. — A.  The  difficulty  about  it,  I  think,  is  that  you  are  misunderstanding  the  term 
liability.  We  do  not  ask  a  man  to  release  us  from  our  liability;  not  at  all.  You  see 
at  once  there  it  uses  the  term  **  proportion."  We  do  not  ask  him  to  release  us  at  all. 
Our  liability  to  him  is  absolute;  he  can  sue  us.  But  the  point  about  it  is  that  if  he 
wants  to  get  the  fund,  he  can  not  get  it  any  more  than  if  he  had  come  and  settled 
with  us,  without  being  in  the  relief  department  and  had  taken  |600,  and  then  sued 
us  again  and  claimed  that  it  was  not  enough. 

I  think  the  statement  I  gave  of  the  large  transfer  at  once  to  the  relief  department, 
voluntarily  transferring  to  the  relief  department  all  of  their  interests  in  the  old  asso- 
ciation and  becoming  members  of  the  relief  denartment  shows  their  opinion  of  tlw 
arrangement.  You  see,  each  member  of  the  ola  association  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
share  of  its  assets,  and  they  assigned  those  assets  to  the  relief  department  The  case 
went  through  the  courts,  and,  as  I  say,  over  nineteen- twentieths  of  them  came  in. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Will  you  state  to  what  extent  your  road  has  complied 
with  the  requirement  of  the  law  as  to  automatic  couplers  and  air  brakes  on  freight 
trains? — A.  I  did  not  brine  the  data  over,  but  permit  me  to  speak  from  recollection. 
I  will  give  you  the  exact  data  from  the  record.  I  should  tnink  that  on  automatic 
brakes  we  must  have  about  75  per  cent,  possibly  80  per  cent;  I  think  75  per  cent  of  our 
freight  cars  are  equipped;  and  with  the  couplers  not  quite  so  large  a  percentage,  pos- 
sibly 70  per  cent.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  a  compliance  with  the  law  as  tobn^es 
and  not  a  compliance  as  to  couplers  yet.  We  have  put  them  on  as  fast  as  we  could 
practically;  but  then  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  cars  which  do  not  pay  to  put 
on  the  coupler  and  the  brake  and  which  will  go  out  of  service  in  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  I  suppose  we  will  put  out  this  coming  year,  say,  2,000  cars.  Now,  those  2,000 
cars  will  do  some  service  in  commerce,  and  you  can  not  well  withdraw  them  from 
commerce,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  of  enough  value  to  put  the  brake  or 
the  coupler  on.    They  are  not  fitted  for  it    That  is  all. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  equipping  its  freight  cars  with  automatic 
couplers  and  brakes  before  the  passage  of  the  act  requiring  it? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  had  made  some  considerable  progress,  had  it  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  delay?— A.  Well,  the  situation  in  relation  to  the 
putting  on  of  these  couplers  is  this,  and  the  brakes.  When  a  car  is  taken  into  the 
shop  for  the  purpose  of  making  what  they  call  thorough  repairs,  which  might  be  said 
to  be  a  partial  reconstruction  of  the  car,  then  they  apply  tne  brakes  and  couplers  if 
a  car  is  fitted  for  it;  but  they  do  not  bring  them  out  of  commerce  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  application;  and  if  they  did,  the  commerce  of  this  country  would  stop. 
In  other  words,  if  you  withdraw  all  the  cars  that  have  not  got  brakes  and  couplers, 
or  if  during  the  past  year  you  had  withdrawn  all  the  cars  that  did  not  have  brakes 
and  couplers,  ana  put  them  in  your  shop,  and  thus  delayed  commerce,  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  or  a  very  laive  portion  of  it,  would  have  stopped;  and  the  fastest  you 
can  do  it  is  to  apply  it  to  tne  Drake  and  the  coupler  when  the  car  in  its  natural 
operations  is  brought  in  for  reconstruction.  You  know  to-day  the  enormous  car 
shortage  that  there  is.  Now,  if  we  would  stop  20  per  cent  of  our  cars  or  any  laige 
proportion  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  brake  and  the  coupler,  you 
would  see  that  if  we  all  did  it  the  commerce  of  the  country  would  suffer  very 
severely.  I  think  the  railroads  have  done  al)out  as  well  as  could  be  expected  m  com- 
plying with  the  law.  As  I  say,  we  have  our  automatic  brakes,  and  we  are  getting 
couplers  on  nearly  all  the  cars' that  are  fit  to  put  them  on. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  that  the  application  of  these  improved  devicee  to  freight  care 
will  result  in  the  saving  of  life  and  preventing  of  casualtieel? — A.  My  general  impres- 
sion is  that  it  does  add  to  the  safety  of  the  employee;  but  I  do  not  think  we  nave 
enough  experience  yet  to  sav  whether  or  not  it  mtroducesa  new  set  of  dangere  which 
will  partly  counterbalance  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  with  the  old. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  further  what  they  are? — A.  Well,  if  an  emplovee  did  not 
have  to  go  under  the  car  to  fix  pipes.  He  now  gets  under  the  car  to  fix  tnem.  That 
IK  quite  an  important  item. 

Q.  In  air  braked — A.  In  air  brakes  he  must  get  down  under  them,  and  he  must 
adjust  them.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  danger  attaching  to  that.  There 
is  some  danger  in  the  automatic  coupling  producing  a  certain  amount  of  accidents  by 
its  falling  on  the  track;  and  there  are  others  belonging  to  it  which  require  mechanical 
means  to  define;  but  my  own  judgment  is  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  a  saving  of  life 
and  limb.  That  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for  us  to 
jump  to  generalizations  too  quick  until  we  get  a  little  more  light  than  we  have  to-day. 

Q.  Until  the  railroads  become  so  generally  equipped  with  automatic  couplera.  it 
will  be  very  difiScult,  of  course,  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  matter,  from  a  life- 
saving  point  of  view,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  where  they  use  the  other  coupler— 
the  link  and  pin  couplei^-in  connection  with  the  automatic  coupler,  it  is  just  exactly 
as  it  was  before? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  employee  has  to  so  in  between  the  canff — A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  the  principle  of  the  automatic  coupler  is  not  brought  into  operation  at 
all? — A.  Our  technical  men  will  say  that  it  has  saved  accidents.  To  what  extent 
they  do  not  commit  themselves,  but  they  think  that  it  has  saved  a  certain  amount 
of  coupling  accidents. 

Q.  Have  the  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  had  any  strikes  since 
you  have  been  connected  with  it,  since  vou  have  been  president  of  the  railroad? — A. 
No;  there  has  been  no  strike  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  since  1877. 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  act  of  Congress  providing  for  media- 
tion, conciliation,  and  arbitration;  the  last  Congress,  I  believe? — A.  Very  little. 

Q.  You  have  read  it,  I  believe?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  opinion  to  express  concerning  it  as  to  its  l)eing  a  law  that  will 
have  any  beneficial  effect,  or  any  effect  at  all? — A.  Well,  of  course,  if  you  want  me 
toffive  my  frank  opinion,  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  any. 

Q.  That  is  what  we  want. — A.  I  do  not  think  it  will  have  anv. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  why  vou  do  not  think  this  law  will  have  anjr 
effect? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  pet  the  railroad  companies  to  permit 
an  outside  party  to  fix  wages  for  their  employees,  with  no  power  to  bind  the  em- 
ployee. There  is  no  way  to  bind  the  employee  that  I  know  of  unless  you  introduce 
slaverv. 

Q.  What  have  vou  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ticket  brokerage;  as  to  its  effect  on  rail- 
roads and  railroad  ratei^ — A.  Well,  I  think  that  ticket  brokerage  gives  rise  to  a  good 
many  evils.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which  it  affects  railroad  rates.  My  chief 
experience  with  ticket  brokers  was  before  I  became  president  of  the  company,  and 
in  those  cases  it  consisted  in  prosecuting  them  for  selling  tickets  that  had  expired 
and  been  doctored  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  I  really  am  not  very  well  versed  as 
to  the  effect  of  ticket  brokerage  on  railroad  rates.  I  knew,  as  an  attorney,  that 
they  furnished  a  depot  for  all  forms  of  illegitimate  practices.  The  particular  case  I 
have  in  mind  was  where  I  prosecuted  a  fellow  that  must  have  sold  |6,000  or  $7,000 
worth  of  passes.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  true  of  the  mass  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  and  I  think  possibly  it  would  not  be  fair  to  make  any 
inference  from  it.    I  say  that  is  my  connection  with  it;  it  has  been  on  that  side. 

Q.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  prevented  by  legislation  from  carrying  on  the  busi- 
nees  of  ticket  brokerage;  I  judge  so  from  that? — A.  I  think  it  woulo  be  wise  to  pro- 
vide for  it  by  the  sale  of  tickets  by  the  railroads  only  or  their  agents,  and  with  the 
right  of  redemption  for  unused  portions  by  passengers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  not  the  railroads  themselves  stop  this  practice  of 
ticket  brokerage? — A.  Not  entirely,  but  I  think  they  have  done  a  good  deal  toward 
saving  it  I  believe  the  railroads  formerly  employed  these  ticket  brokers.  It  was  a 
method  of  railroad  rate  wars. 

Q.  They  founded  it;  they  are  responsible  for  the  system? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  responsible  for  the  system,  but  they  found  it  and  they  utilized  it  in 
rate  wars  just  as  we  utilize  anything  in  war,  the  first  weapon  that  comes  to  hand. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  a  certain  class  of  railroads  would  stop  seeking  trade 
through  the  ticket  brokers*  offices  they  would  practically  break  up  the  system? — 
A.  No;  I  think  the  ticket  broker  would  remain;  I  think  there  are  enough  ways 
by  which  he  gets  tickets  for  sale. 
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Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  J  In  England  and  certain  continental  countries  theie 
are  various  special  tickets  of  aifferent  classes  issued  by  the  railroad  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  paasen^r  traffic  of  different  kinds.  And  it  has  often  been 
saici  that  the  existence  of  the  ticket  broker  in  this  country  has  nrevented  the  railroad 
companicH  from  stimulating  certain  kinds  of  passenger  traffic,  oecause  if  tickets  got 
out  they  could  not  contn>l  them.  I  would  like  to  ask  ^ou  if  the  existence  of  ticket 
brokerage  prevents  the  railroads  from  these  efforts  to  stimulate  passenger  traffic,  and 
thus  takes  away  the  l)enefit8  w^hich  come  to  the  community  from  passenger  travel? — 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  enough  of  a  passenger  expert  to  answer  that.  I  believe  there 
have  been  instances  when  tickets  were  not  given  at  lower  rates  because  they  did 
furnish  a  Iwuiis  for  ticket  scalping;  but  whether  that  difficulty  is  very  widespread  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  passenger  travel  in  this  country  is  considerably  less 
than  it  is  in  some  other  countries. — A.  Is  not  that  owing  to  our  Fparse  populat'on, 
prf)l)ably? 

Q.  Is  it  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  have  not  been  able,  as  the 
British  companies  have  been,  to  stimulate  the  traffic?  Whenever  a  British  company 
seen  a  possible  traffic  that  can  be  developed,  it  puts  in  a  special  rate  to  develop  th«t 
traffic;  but,  as  I  understand,  the  ticket-brokerage  system  practically  prevents  that  in 
this  country;  so  it  has  been  testified. — A.  Well,  a  passenger  expert  would  know  more 
about  that.  But  my  own  experience  is  that  our  boys  liave  been  right  lively  in  stimu- 
lating traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know,  in  that  connection,  any  method  of  de- 
veloping:* or  increasing  passenger  traffic  that  has  not  been  adopted? — A.  (Laughing) 
No;  I  do  not;  I  must  say  that  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  suburban  rates,  you  have  mileage  books,  large  party  rates,  and  excui^ 
sioii  rates?— .v.  I  tried  the  question  of  the  party  rates  in  the  Supreme  Court  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided  that  you  could  not  give  a  rate  to  10 
I)ersons  lower  than  you  gave  it  to  a  single  person  traveling  between  the  same  points, 
and  the  Sui)rinue  Court  reversed  that  view.  That  was  a  cai»e  where  the  theatrical 
and  anuiHement  traffic,  the  kind  that  Professor  Johnson  speaks  of,  was  built  up  abso- 
lutely uix)n  the  low  rate,  2  cents  a  mile.  I  suppose  abolition  would  have  done  just 
what  Professor  Johnson  indicates;  it  would  have  destroyed  a  great  business,  not  only 
for  the  railroad  company,  but  it  would  have  destroyed  the  furnishing  of  amusements 
by  g(>o<l  artists,  the  traveling  troop  of  to-day  that  goes  to  the  little  town  and  fur- 
nishes tlie  little  town  with  a  character  of  amusement  which  it  would  not  get — and 
the  larger  cities,  too — except  for  the  lower  rate,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  Do  you  remember  the  title  of  that  case? — A.  It  is  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and 
it  i«  within  the  last  5  or  6  years  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reports. 

Q.  The  court  in  that  case  held  that  there  was  no  discrimination  prohibited  by  the 
interstate-commerce  law  in  allowing  a  cheaper  rate  for  individuals,  for  10,  than  there 
W()uld  l)e  for  one  traveling  between  the  same  points? — A.  Between  the  same  points; 
going  between  the  same  stations  on  the  same  system. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  have  a  system  called 
Randrenser  Billets,  or  roundabout  tickets.  A  man  may  buy  a  ticket  in'  almost  any 
part  o(  Euroi>e  and  travel  in  a  larce  circuit  and  get  back  to  liis  point  of  departure  and 
at  a  very  greatly  reduced  rate.  The  French  systems  of  railways  have  such  a  system 
over  their  lines* within  France.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  an  enormous  week-end 
traffic,  as  they  call  it,  Saturday  to  Tuesday  traffic.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it 
would  Ikj  no.ssible  to  inaugurate  for  a  ^roup  of  systems,  or  any  one  of  the  laiige 
systeniH,  schemes  of  tickets  or  classes  of  tickets  of  that  character  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  a  kind  of  passenger  movement  that  does  not  now  take  place,  provided 
you  could  control  the  tickets  that  you  issued? — A.  Well,  it  may  be  possible;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  your  mileage  book  cover  this  run  about 
business? — A.  Mileage  books  cover  a  great  deal  of  it, 

Q.  (-overs  the  same  field,  I  mean? — A.  The  mileage  book  undoubtedly  covers  a 
large  portion  of  the  field.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  cover  it  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  practice  of  giving 
passi»i«,  by  (lifferent  railroads  in  the  United  States,  to  individual^??— A.  Yes, 

Q.  if  It  is  not  asking  a  question  too  personal,  does  your  railroad  give  passes  to 
individuals? — A.  Yes, 

Q,  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  abuse,  ordinarily? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  system  is 
abused. 

Q.  Is  it  not  prohibited  by  the  interstate-commerce  law? — A.  I  will  have  to  answer 
that  by  saying  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  called  the  railroads  up  to 
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show  their  lists  of  passes  and  they  gave  their  lists.  As  you  know,  we  issue  those 
passes  to  public  men  and  various  people.  I  said  to  a  judge,  *'  I  am  going  to  put  your 
name  at  the  head."  He  says:  "  You  do  so,  and  then  tell  the  commission  that  this 
court  has  decided  that  hauling  a  fellow  for  nothing  is  not  interstate  commerce." 
(Laughter.)  The  commission  has  taken  that  view.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  act  that  prohibits  it  unless  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  discrimi- 
nation. In  other  words,  giving  it  to  shippers  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  traffic 
or  something  of  that  kind.  But  outside  of  that  I  do  not  thmk  there  is  anything  in 
the  act  that  prohibits  it  But  it  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  railroads 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  I  have  heard,  for  example — I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  so;  you  misht  have  got  it  from  Mr.  Calloway;  I  was  told  so  by  a  leading  rail- 
road man  in  New  York— that  the  prohibition,  in  the  New  York  constitution,  of  passes 
to  New  York  8tate  officers.  State  officials,  had  led  rather  to  an  increase  than  to  a 
decrease  of  free  transportation,  because  the  officer  had  his  coterie  of  constituents,  or 
his  ring,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  that,  and  instead  of  contenting  him  with  his  own 
transportation  they  were  bound  to  furnish  a  lot  to  his  henchmen.  In  other  words, 
I  think  that  if  it  was  examined  very  closely,  it  would  be  found  to  have  just  shifted 
the  difficulty  over  into  another  direction.  I  can  readily  understand  why  that  should 
be  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  citizens  in  the  United  States  who  are  the  special 
beneficiaries  of  passes,  that  you  know  of? — A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  public 
officers  who  hold  transportation.  It  is  perhaps  quite  common.  Of  course,  they 
interchange  passes  with  each  other,  and  there  is,  I  presume,  a  certain  number  of 
passes  given  to  influence  shipments,  though  I  think  that  latter  is  being  curtailed  all 
the  time. 

Q.  To  influence  shipments  over  the  road? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  getting  less  and 
less  all  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  they  given  to  public  officers  for  now? — A.  I  do  not  hold  the 
view  that  thejr  are  given  to  public  officers  as  a  bribe.  I  do  not  believe  it  affects  a 
public  official  in  anv  such  way;  but  it  has  grown  up,  possibly  wrongfully;  still,  it  has 
grown  up  as  act  oi  courtesy  to  certain  classes  of  officials  to  extend  to  them  free 
transportation. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  more  particularly  what  classes  of  officials  those  are? — A.  As  an 
illustration,  the  prosecuting  officers  of  a  great  many  of  our  counties  have  transporta- 
tion; and  I  suppose,  if  you  got  behind  that,  the  real  reason  is  that  there  are  a  good 
many  offenses  against  railroads  that  are  prosecuted  by  these  gentlemen.  They  have 
occasion  to  emplov  the  railroad  in  these  prosecutions,  and  they  are  furnished  with 
transportation.  There  are  others  as  to  whom  the  custom  or  habit  has  grown  up  to 
extend  to  them  the  courtesy  of  transportation;  members  of  Congress,  Senators, 
etc.,  who  are  living  along  your  line  or  near  to  it;  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  them 
transportation  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.    W^e  do  it,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  do  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  Congress,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  to  what  extent  the  use  of  passes 
by  members  of  Congress  exists?  Is  it  general? — A.  I  think  it  is  quite  general.  The 
railroads,  from  their  standpoint,  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquh  ar.  )  Except  in  the  case  of  employees  of  your  own  system,  were 
the  pass  system  entirely  abolished,  would  it  result  m  lower  rates  to  the  cash-paying 
public? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  would  be  more  a  matter  of  sentiment  than 
it  would  be  of  economic  benefit  to  the  people  who  complain  of  it? — A.  It  might  be  an 
economic  benefit  to  the  railroad,  but  I  do  not  see  how  tne  public  would  be  interested. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  passenger  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  not  been  a  great  decrease  on  all  lines  you 
are  acquainted  with  in  the  giving  of  passes  of  late  years? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  what  it  used  to  be  5  years  ago? — A.  1  think  it  has 
gone  out  of  vc^e  very  largely  as  a  means  of  influencing  shipments.  I  think  those 
that  are  now  given  are  largely  acts  of  courtesy.  A  railroad  is  a  great  concern  and  it 
has  various  interests  in  various  places,  and  the  extending  of  free  transportation  may 
be  all  wrong  and  they  would  certainly  like  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  the  custom  has  grown 
up  which  they  can  not  very  well  break  without  offending  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  \^hy  are  passes  given  to  public  officials  rather  than  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  a  rule? — A.  Because  you  are  coming  into  contact  with  the  public 
officials;  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  grant  passes  to  delegates  to  conventions  in  many  places, 
especially  if  there  is  a  close  contest?— A.  Not  if  we  can  help  it.  (Laughter.)  We 
try  to  arrange  for  the  delegates  with  the  various  committees  and  give  them  strictly  a 
party  rate. 
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Q.  Has  it  come  within  vour  knowledge  anywhere  in  the  country  that  conventions 
have  sometimes  been  packed  by  the  free  issue  of  passes  by  the  railroad  company? — 
A.  I  have  never  known  it. 

Q.  You  say  passes  are  given  to  prosecuting  attorneys? — A.  I  gave  that  as  one 
illustration. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  is  to  enable  them  to  get  evidence  in  offenses  against  railroad 
companies,  is  it  not,  conveniently  and  comfortably? — A.  Against  offenders  against 
the  companv,  yes;  the  prosecution  of  offenses  in  which  the  company  is  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  not  a  private  citizen  as  much  right  to  cheap'transpor- 
tation  as  any  othei^-as  a  public  official? — A.  Absolutelv. 

Q.  Well,  are  not  the  citizen's  rights  infringed  somewnat  when  this  class  distinction 
is  made  and  the  public  official  is  given  free  transportation  while  the  citizen  must  pay 
full  published  rates? — A.  He  is  not  treated  just  as  the  other  fellow,  undoubtedly; 
and  in  one  sense  it  may  be  said  his  rights  are  violated,  but  I  think  it  is  rather  a 
far-fetched  statement 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  According  to  the  head  of  the  nation — the 
chief  executive  of  the  nation  or  the  State — a  special  train  is  not  done  for  the  purpose 
of  bribing  him,  is  it? — A.  No.  All  these  things  are  acts  of  courtesy  that  are  extended 
in  the  various  relations  of  life. 

Q.  Then  when  the  citizens  of  great  cities  go  for  some  special  purpose  in  behalf  of 
the  citv  they  get  passes;  that  is  a  courtesy  accorded  to  the  city,  not  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bribing  the  city? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  On  the  whole,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  put 
the  whole  on  a  business  basis? — A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  The  officials  of  the  railroad  company  or  employees  going  on  railroad  business 
'    '    '  -  • ?— A.  YW      ' 


pay  their  fares  and  let  the  railroad  reimburse  tnem? — A.  Yes.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  it  done  if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  entirely  practicable? — A.  Not  in  the  present  state  of  public 
and  railroad  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Legislative? — A.  Yes;  ledslative.  I  have  justffiven  an 
illustration,  I  believe.  Take  the  operation  of  the  New  York  statute.  You  will  find  it 
has  increased  free  transportation  instead  of  decreasing  it.  We  are  confronted  with 
certain  conditions,  old  customs;  how  we  are  going  to  get  rid  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  the  pass  system  is  abolished  by  law,  still 
your  special  friends,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  could  travel  on  your  roaa  without  a 
pass?  Could  it  not  be  done  just  as  well? — A.  There  are  ways  in  which  it  is  done; 
furnish  them  tickets,  you  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  would  like  to  see  a  system  of  national  laws  that 
would  absolutely  prohibit  all  carrying  of  free  passengers  over  the  roads  in  the  coun- 
try?— A.  If  I  thought  the  system  of  national  laws  would  prohibit  it,  yes.  As  I  do 
not  think  they  would  prohibit  it  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  encumber  the  statute 
books  at  the  present  time  with  that  class  of  laws.  I  am  perfectly  aware  you 
will  find  no  other  railroad  president  sayins  that.  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  it 
is  one  of  our  troubles — the  pass  system.  1  would  like  to  see  it  abolished.  I  know  it 
is  very  easy  to  say  "Just  have  a  law  abolishing  it."  I  know  most  railroad  executive 
officers  will  take  this  \new  and  say  "Give  us  that  kind  of  act."  I  say,  do  not  give  us 
that  kind  of  act  at  the  j^resent  time,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  complied  with. 
You  want  my  frank  opinion  and  I  give  it  frankly. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  If  you  did  that  you  would  have  to  stop  doing 
other  things  on  the  same  line.  You  give  paupers  free  transportation,  you  give  min- 
isters reduced  rates.  Now,  if  you  go  bsu^k  to  the  idea  of  all  men,  women,  and  children 
traveling  on  a  railroad  at  one  fixed  price,  these  benefits  to  the  pauper  and  minister, 
and  excursion  rates,  everything  of  the  kind,  would  have  to  go  down  with  it,  would 
it  not?  To  give  justice  to  the  mass  of  the  people  you  would  have  to  put  them  all  on  a 
level? — A.  Of  course  many  of  these  things  would  pass  away.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood.  I  would  like  to  see  the  whole  system  of  free  transportation,  even 
as  between  railroads  themselves,  abolished,  and  let  everybody  pay  fare.  I  do  not 
believe  that  an  act  of  that  sort  will  be  effective  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion. 
The  time  will  come  at  last  when  we  will  all  be  educated  up  to  where  we  can  enforce 
it,  but  you  all  know  no  law  is  worth  anything  except  as  it  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
customs  of  the  hour.  I  said  before  a  Congressional  committee  hearing  many  years 
ago,  when  the  question  of  restriction  of  interstate-commerce  law  should  apply,  etc., 
that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  l^islate  against  the  customs  of  business  or  to  legislate 
with  the  idea  of  simply  enforcing  it  from  the  outside  without  having  any  coopera- 
tion from  the  inside,  and  I  used  this  expression;  it  illustrates  my  idea,  that  "the 
fugitive  slave  law  will  not  catch  negroes  in  Massachusets;  force  bills  will  not  force 
in  South  Carolina;  prohibition  will  not  prohibit  in  New  York  or  Chicago." 
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Q.  If  the  railroad  manageiB  themselves  would  be  glad  to  dispense  with  the  prac- 
tice of  granting  free  passes  would  not  legislation  be  helpful  to  them? — A.  Well,  I 
really  frankly  doubt  it.  That  is  just  my  view  of  it.  I  tnink  we  have  got  to  follow 
the  scriptural  rule  *'  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you."  There  must  be  some 
thing  come  from  within,  because  we  must  curtail  it  ourselves. 

Q.  My  question  is,  to  use  the  same  rule,  when  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within 
the  railroad  managers  would  not  a  little  help  from  the  outside  make  it  more  gen- 
eral?—A.  It  might 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.  )  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  the  prohibitions  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  on  the  granting  of  passes  to  the  members  of  the  legislatures 
of  those  States?— A.  The  only  knowledge  I  nave  is,  as  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  I  was 
informed  by  a  leading  railroad  officer  in  New  York  that  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  State  constitution  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  free  transportation  to  State 
officers  had  rather  increased  the  free  transportation  than  decreased  it,  because  instead 
of  the  issue  to  the  State  officer  you  issue  to  the  State  officer's  friends.  He  could  no 
longer  get  it  for  himself,  so  he  got  it  for  his  friends  and  his  friends  are  more  numerous 
than  himself. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  Massachusettel? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  presume 
the  New  England  roads  can  do  a  ffood  deal  more  than  some  of  the  other  roads.  They 
are  more  of  a  monopoly  there  and  can  do  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

Q.  {By  Senator  Malloby.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  at  present  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  adverse  to  the  granting  of  free  transportation  by  railroads  to  individ- 
ualei? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  public  opinion  on  the  subject;  but 
what  I  fear  is  that  there  are  not  enough,  if  you  cnoose  to  put  it  that  way,  in  favor  of 
it  in  the  railroads  themselves  to  comply  absolutely  with  a  statute  of  that  kill  as 
against  the  pressure  that  will  be  brougnt  to  bear  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Livingston.)  Is  it  true  that  in  some  States  recently  they 
have  passed  an  act  requii^ng  the  railroads  in  those  States  to  furnish  the  State  officials 
with  free  passed — A.  I  understand  that  is  the  law  in  New  Jersey. 

Q.  Would  not  that  remedy  the  trouble  somewhat,  if  there  is  a  trouble? — A.  That 
is  the  view  they  entertained  in  that  State.  I  would  like  to  see  it  got  rid  of,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  advise  l^islation  that  I  do  not  feel  would  be  carried  out,  and  I  must  say  it 
does  not  look  to  me  m  the  present  state  of  railroad  opinion  that  it  will  be  carried  out. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Malloby.)  The-subject  of  discriminations  is  next — the  discrimi- 
nations against  persons  and  against  places.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
parative number  of  discriminations  now  against  persons  as  compared  with  the 
discriminations  of  2  or  3  years  ago  of  a  similar  class? — ^A.  Of  course  I  can  not  give 
you  figures,  but  I  should  say  that  the  discriminations  were  less,  because  the  rates 
are  very  much  better  maintained  than  2  years  ago  or  a  year  ago. 

Q.  On  general  principles  you  would  ai^e  that  where  there  is  less  cutting  of  rates 
there  is  less  discrimination? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  it  is  the  cutting  of  rates  that  leads  to  dis- 
crimination. Where  the  rates  are  maintained  you  can  get  along  without  discrimi- 
nations. 

Q.  Then  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule  or  principle,  that  sharp  competition 
between  railroads  begets  discriminations? — A.  When  competition  assumes  the  shape 
of  contests  about  rates,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  pretty  apt  to  assume  that  shape? — ^A.  It  is  in  this  country,  because  of 
our  system  of  I^islation,  I  think,  in  particular. 

Q.  Do  you  Imow  the  methods  by  which  discriminations  are  practiced  in  favor  of 
certain  persons  and  against  others — the  different  shapes  which  they  take? — A.  It  is 
different;  like  giving  these  passes  that  we  spoke  of.  It  is  just  giving  lower  rates,  and 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  anything  of  such  things  as  rebates,  concessions,  or  com- 
missions?— A.  That  is  what  I  mean  bv  giving  lower  rates.  You  can  give  it  by  one 
form  or  the  other,  through  a  system  of  rebates  or  a  system  of  giving  commissions  or 
through  various  methods;  it  is  all  one  thing— giving  one  a  lower  rate  than  another 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  is  that  discrimination  against  individuals,  or,  through  indi- 
viduals, against  the  public  weal? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also,  in  your  judgment,  injurious  to  the  railroads? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  then,  there  is  no  equity  about  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
any. 

Q.  And  it  ought  to  be  corrected  if  it  is  possible  to  correct  it?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  it  can  be  corrected  ? — A.  There  is 
a  question  which  brings  up  the  self-government  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  the  railroads  ought  to  be  permitted  to  agree  to  maintain  rates;  form 
traffic  associations  for  the  fixing  of  reasonable  rates,  and,  if  necessary,  to  divide  their 
traffic  or  earnings.    That  is  the  one  suggestion  that  I  have  in  relation  to  a  better 
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method  of  avoiding  discriminations.  I  believe  this,  that  if  the  interstate-commerce 
act  had  not  contained  the  prohibition  of  pooling  and  there  had  been  nothing  in  the 
antitrust  act,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  found  in  it.  to  prohibit  railroads  from 
agreeing  to  maintain  rates,  that  by  this  time  there  would  have  been  evolved  in  the 
natural  course  of  railroad  development  a  system  of  trafiSc  associations,  of  rate  a^nree- 
ments,  and  of  pooling  which  would  have  substantially  prevented  all  discriminations. 
I  think  that  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  and  the  subeeauent  action  on  the 
antitrust  act  has  prevented  a  gradual  evolution  of  a  system  under  which  the  same 
rates  would  have  been  given  to  all  and  discriminations  would  have  been  abolished. 
Now,  I  think  the  first  step  to  be  taken  would  be  to  ^  right  to  the  inhibition  which 
the  courts  have  found  in  the  antitrust  act,  prohibiting  all  kinds  of  railroad  agree> 
ments  about  rates,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  interstate-commerce  act 
that  prohibits  pooling  of  competitive  traffic  among  carriers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  any  provision  preventing  railroads 
from  charging  unreasonable  rates,  or  do  you  think  they  would  necessarilv  charge 
reasonable  rate^ — A.  That  is  the  existincr  law.  I  do  not  think  anything  additional 
would  be  required.  Suppose  I  state  in  general  what  my  views  are.  I  believe  that  an 
amendment  of  the  act  so  as  to  authorize  pooling  and  to  authorize  agreements  for  the 
maintenance  of  rates  is  all  that  is  required.  I  believe  the  other  provisions  of  the  act, 
which  prohibit  unreasonable  rates,  unjust  discriminations,  and  the  undue  preferences, 
are  all  that  are  required.  That  is  my  personal  belief.  Now,  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  get  any  amendment  to  the  act  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  must  get  somewhere  near  together,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  not  approve  of  an  act  that  does  not  give  them  some  more  power  than 
tY^  have  to-day.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  difficulty  with  the  railroads  is  to  ^t 
tHim  to  assent  to  {2[iving  any  additional  power  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion over  the  Question  of  rates.  I  have  worked,  as  you  know,  for  some  years  trving 
to  harmonize  tne  views,  and  I  give  my  own  suggestions  now,  wnich  ought  not  betaken 
as  that  of  the  railroad  men,  b^use  I  do  not  think  they  are  concurrSi  in  generally. 
I  would  be  willing  to  meet  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  views  halfway, 
to  this  extent  at  least,  to  vest  that  body  with  power  in  a  litigated  case  to  say  whether 
the  rate  was  or  was  not  reasonable,  carefully  guarding  the  act  so  that  the  decision  of 
that  body,  in  one  form  or  another,  can  be  made  the  subject  of  judicial  examination 
by  a  United  States  court,  with  rieht  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  would 
require  the  act  to  be  very  carefull^r  drawn  in  order  to  insure  that  the  question  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  decide  should  be  a  judicial  one.  Now, 
in  a  general  way,  the  railroads  south  of  the  Potomac,  the  continental  lines,  and  the 
Northwest  roads,  and  the  New  England  roads  would  be  opposed  to  giving  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  this  ri^ht.  The  roads  in  the  interior  section  of  the 
country  are  divided  on  it.  and  a  portion  of  them  would  assent  to  an  increase  of  power 
of  the  commission  over  tne  rates  covered  by  traffic  agreements  or  pooling  agreements, 
but  not  over  other  roads  not  covered  by  such  agreements.  There  are  others  that 
would  object  to  increasing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  power  in  any 
respect.  We  have,  therefore,  got  into  a  sort  of  cul-de-sac  in  regard  to  this  legislation. 
I  say  I  think  nothing  is  required  except  to  give  the  railroad  companies  the  right  to 
agree;  restore  to  them  freedom  of  contract,  giving  the  commission  the  right  to  set 
aside  that  contract  whenever  it  pleases  if  it  finds  it  interferes  with  the  public  welfare. 
But  the  commission  does  not  take  that  view.  The^  want  certain  power  over  the 
rates  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  railroads  are  afraid  to  give  any  additional  power 
over  rates.  That  is  the  condition  of  affairs  to-day  as  I  understand  it.  Personally,  I 
should  go  to  the  extent  that  I  have  indicated,  but  my  own  personal  views  do  not 
meet  with  the  approval  of  railroad  men  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  cTlarke.)  In  case  of  the  exercise  of  additional  power  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  should  go  so  far  as  to  fix  rates  pending  litigation,  you 
would  favor  the  enforcement  of  their  rates  while  the  litigation  is  pendine? — A.  No; 
I  would  not.  I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  judgment  is  executed  while  the 
appeal  is  pending,  and  especially  it  should  not  be  executed  where,  as  in  a  case  against 
railroads,  the  railroads  would  have  no  remedy,  while  the  public  has  a  complete 
remedy. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  law's  delay,  would  the  public  have  a  remedv  that  would  amount 
to  anything  in  such  case? — ^A.  A  complete  remedy,  in  my  judgment  The  public 
means  the  shipper.  Now,  the  shipper  is  the  ^eat  big  fellow.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  shippers  who  control  the  shipments  of  this  country  are  lai^ge  people,  and  they 
can  enforce  their  rights,  and  enforce  them  very  effectively.  When  you  come  to  think 
about  it,  I  think  it  is  an  amazing  thing  (with  the  freight  traffic  of  this  country,  which 
must  be  equal,  measured  by  ton  miles,  to  the  freight  traffic  of  the  entire  world  out- 
side of  the  United  States)  that  there  are  an  infinitesimal  number  of  complaints  as  to 
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the  reasonableness  of  the  rates.  It  shows  there  is  really  very  little  ground  for  com- 
plaint. I  think  that  Senator  Mallory  has  touched  the  real  point,  and  that  is  what- 
ever vices  there  are  in  the  s^^stem  of  railroad  transportation  exist  in  the  di^rimi- 
nations.  I  believe  the  discriminations  have  to  be  removed  by  the  ability  of  the 
railroads  to  agree  amon^  themselves  as  to  the  maintenance  of  rates,  and  as  to  the 
means  of  doing  that,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  divide  the  traffic  or  the  proceeds, 
the  revenue  therefrom.  That  is  the  rule  in  every  other  country  on  the  globe,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  rule  here.  I  have  worked  for  some  vears 
to  brin^  it  about,  and  am  only  sorry  that  I  have  had  no  better  success  than  I  have. 
I  am  willing  to  go,  as  you  see,  a  good  way,  but  there  is  among  the  railroad  men  of 
the  country  a  deeply  inbred  thought  that  any  additional  power  given  to  the  com- 
mission over  rates  would  be  a  bad  thing.  They  call  it  fixing  the  rates,  and  that  feel- 
ing is  so  strong  that  at  present  I  do  not  believe  that  the  suggestion  which  I  make, 
namely,  that  you  should  confine  that  power  to  sayins^what  is  a  reasonable  rate,  with 
the  right  of  review  in  such  a  form  that  there  could  oe  no  question  that  there  could 
be  a  review — I  say  I  do  not  believe  my  suggestion  of  that  will  meet  with  very  much 
approval. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Do  you  think  there  is  a  physical  possibility  of  five  men 
ever  fixing  the  rates  of  traffic  in  this  country? — A.  Wo. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  means  of  collecting  a  clerical  force  of  experts  that 
could  do  the  work  of  the  experts  in  the  employ  of  the  railroads  to-day? — A.  I  think 
it  is  more  difficult  to  fix  the  rate  of  transportation  than  it  is  the  price  of  wheat.  I 
think  that  is  a  much  more  difficult  task,  and,  therefore,  if  the  commission  could  be 
got  to  view  the  point  in  that  light  and  to  leave  the  act  as  it  is,  which  prohibits  unrea- 
sonable rates,  which  prohibits  unjust  discrimination  and  undue  preference,  and  vest 
them  with  certain  powers,  and  then  add  to  it  the  simple  right  to  agree,  with  a  power 
in  the  commission  to  set  the  agreements  aside  without  any  appeal  from  their  opin- 
ion— that  w^ould  be  the  simplest  thin^  to  do  that  could  be  gotten  through.  I  wish 
the  commission  could  see  it  in  that  light,  because  I  think  their  work  can  be  more 
effective  than  if  you  invest  them  even  with  gr€»ter  power.  My  experience  with  com- 
missions and  on  commissions  is  this:  A  commission  does  not  get  its  value  merely  by 
being  able  to  render  a  judgment  behind  which  is  the  sheriff  or  constable,  but  it  gets 
its  value  from  the  fact  that  it  brings  you  up  against  what  might  be  said  to  be  public 
opinion,  and  that  has  been  true  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  When 
they  deliver  their  opinions  and  when  they  call  us  up,  which  is  very  freouently  done 
in  a'  case  of  complaint,  it  may  be  by  letter  or  in  any  other  form,  and  tney  indicate 
what  their  views  are,  after  a  discussion,  in  95  rases  out  of  100  we  will  comply  with 
their  views  without  further  inquiry,  only  making  a  fight  where  we  feel  a  matter  of 
principle  is  involved.  Now,  if  you  will  take  a  list  of  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  a  year  you  will  see  that  they  are  very  few,  and  you  may 
not  see  what  is  the  use  of  keeping  up  a  commission  that  only  does  that  little  work; 
but  the  real  work  that  the  commission  does  is  on  the  complaints  that  come  in  from 
towns  and  individuals  or  from  communities  and  individuals  and  are  adjusted  without 
going  through  the  technical  form  of  litigation.  In  that  way  the  commission  does  a 
very  great  service.  Now,  they  have  very  large  powers  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject,  and  if  the  railroads  now  will  be  permitted  simply  to  agree 
to  maintain  the  rates  under  forms  of  contract  that  would  be  deposited  with  them 
and  subject  to  the  r  right  of  revocation  and  leave  the  act  stand  as  it  is,  I  believe  that 
the  railroad  discriminations  of  the  country  would  in  the  progress  of  time  pass 
away,  and  that  we  would  under  their  direction  and  guidance  and  under  our  own 
self-government  evolve  a  system  of  traffic  agreements  and  pooling  arrangements 
which  would  do  away  with  the  tremendous  strife  of  to-day.  Now,  the  doing  away 
with  strife  is  not  the  destruction  of  competition.  If  you  want  to  get  down  to  the 
last  analysis,  let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  in  this  way:  Two  fellows  run  a  horse 
race;  one  cuts  the  hamstrings  of  the  other's  horse;  that  is  not  competition;  he 
poisons  his  oats,  that  is  not  competition.  Competition,  of  course,  is  striving  to 
obtain  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  and  each  would  be  striving  to  win  the 
race,  but  there  is  the  necessary  implication  as  to  the  striving  to  win  the  race  that 
it  shall  be  done  accordinj^  to  the  rules  of  the  game.  So  with  railroad  competition 
you  must  agree  to  maintain  rates.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  two  railroads  out 
of  the  same  place  charging  different  rates^  or  if  they  are  different,  the  differentials 
will  be  only  enough  to  make  up  the  inequalities  of  one  against  the  other.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  the  same  rates.  But  given  the  same  rates,  and  the  same  rates  to  all, 
the  competition  occurs  in  furnishing  the  facilities,  in  the  way  in  which  you  handle 
your  traffic,  in  the  way  in  which  you  present  your  case  to  the  public,  and  that  compe- 
tition goes  on  just  as  vigorously  under  your  rate  agreement  as  it  did  before.  The 
thing  that  is  destroyed  is  the  rate  cutting,  but  the  competition  itself,  which  is  striving 
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for  the  same  thing  under  the  rules  of  the  game  established  b^'  long  experiencei  sees 
ahead.  That  is  what  we  should  do  here  and  that  is  what  is  done  in  England;  it 
is  done  in  Grermany,  and  is  done  in  other  countries,  and  I  think  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take when  the  interstate-commerce  act  prohibited  pooling.  And  then  as  to  the 
antitrust  act  prohibiting  agreements  for  the  maintenance  of  rates,  there  was  not  a 
man  who  voted  for  that  act  who  ever  dreamed  that  was  the  case.  The  report  of  the 
committee  shows  that  railroad  transportation  was  intended  to  be  excluded  from  the 
act,  but  like  many  other  acts,  as  we  all  know,  the  language  of  the  act  was  so  put  that 
the  court  was  oblieed  to  say  that  an  agreement  to  maintain  reasonable  rates  was 
within  the  terms  of  the  act  and  therefore  void.  That  act  has  caught  two  classes  of 
persons,  first,  the  railroads  and,  next,  Mr.  Debs,  and  it  was  not  intended  to  cover 
either.  I  do  not  know  of  an  instance  of  legislation  where  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion has  l)een  so  changed,  and  set  aside,  and  which  has  run  out  in  an  entirely  different 
line,  as  in  the  case  of  the  antitrust  act.  I  think,  therefore,  allowing  these  agreements 
for  the  maintenance  of  rates  and  for  the  division  of  traffic  is  all  that  is  really  required. 
The  practical  difficulty  is  there,  namely,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  CJommission 
asks  for  more  power  and  the  railroads,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  are  afraid  to 
give  them  any  power  about  rates.  I  do  think  the  power  of  the  commission  for  good 
will  be  just  as  ereat  without  giving  them  any  additional  power,  but  they  do  not  tnink 
so;  therefore  1  have  been  waling  from  my  standpoint  to  compromise.  I  do  not  say 
I  am  right.     I  must  be  wrone  or  there  would  \ye  more  general  agreement  with  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  believe  you  and  Mr.  Murray  sent  a  letter  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  whicn  you  practically  admitted  that  the  practice  of 
S 'vine  rates  and  making  discriminations  had  l)een  m  vogue  on  the  Baltimore  and 
hio  Kailroad,  and  that  the  same  system  was  in  general  vogue  on  the  different  systemo 
of  the  country.  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  the  commission  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  giving  of  rebates  and  the  making  of  discriminations  that  would  apply  to  the  Balti- 
more andOhio  and  the  other  systems  of  the  country  at  that  time? — A.  The  letter  had 
reference  to  the  fact  that  we  were  not  charging  our  published  rates.  At  the  time 
that  letter  was  issued  I  should  say  that  the  custom  of  giving  rebates  had  become 
much  more  general  and  much  more  widely  extended  than  it  had  been  before,  and 
that  it  covered  a  very  great  deal  of  the  traffic;  I  do  not  know  what  percentage,  but 
certainly  a  very  great  deal  more  than  60  per  cent.  If  you  want  individual  instance?, 
not  mentioning  names,  take  such  thin^  as  the  packing-house  product  from  the  pack- 
ers; none  of  them  were  carried  at  tariff  rates  at  that  time.  Take  certain  classes  of 
large  manufactures — iron,  steel — they  were  all  getting  cut  rates.  The  whole  system 
was  bad;  but  the  discrimination  of  last  year  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Fellows 
would  get  a  cut  rate  on  a50-cent  shipment,  a  thing  which  got  to  be  almost  ridiculous, 
and  it  was  a  tremendous  reduction  of  our  revenues. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Had  you  to  meet  cut  rates  elsewhere  in  making  your 
rates? — A.  Oh,  yes;  they  were  all  doing  the  same  thing.  There  are  certain  diffi- 
culties about  complying  always  with  a  published  rate.  Export  traffic  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  deal  with.  The  rate  on  export  stuff  varies  from  day  to  day;  indeed,  it 
varies  between  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  same  steamer,  as  you  know,  carries 
traffic  of  the  same  kind  at  very  varying  rates.  They  must  make  up  their  cai^go,  and 
they  make  it  up.  The  result  is  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  as  to  export  rates  is 
a  very  difficult  subject  We  took  it  up  before  the  commission  and  talked  the  matter 
over  Irankly  with  the  commission.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the  frank  dis- 
closures made  before  the  commission  last  January  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  good, 
but  it  resulted  from  the  fact  that  mina  got  close  to  mind  and  the  railroad  to  the 
commission  and  the  commission  to  the  railroad.  We  told  them  the  whole  story  and 
said.  What  can  we  do?  They  recognize  there  are  certain  difficulties,  and  among 
them  the  export  traffic.     It  is  not  a  question  of  discrimination,  but  a  question  of  com- 

E lying  strictly,  technically  with  the  law  about  publishing  your  rates.  The  formality 
as  been  gone  through  of  putting  in  a  tariff  every  day,  sometimes  two  a  day,  which 
seems  ratner  absurd;  but  that  did  not  give  rise  to  the  question  of  discrimination. 
That  is  always  changing,  the  published  rate,  because  there  are  certain  things  to 
which  it  can  not  always  apply,  and  more  particularly  as  to  the  export  traffic;  and 
the  export  traffic  of  the  country  is  growing  so  fast  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
cripple  it.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  recognizes  that;  but  these  are 
things  we  will  fight  out  and  we  are  fighting  them  out  and  getting  along,  but  the  fun- 
damental trouble  mainly  is,  that  we  are  prohibited  from  making  any  agreements, 
and  we  can  not  very  well  get  along;  we  ought  to  have  the  power  to  agree. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  the  character  of  rebates  or  discriminations  referred 
to  in  your  letter  been  done  away  with?— A.  Very  largely.-    Not  entirely,  but  largely. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  What  is  that  due  to,  general  prosperity?— A.  Some  railroad 
men  would  say  it  is,  but  I  think  it  is  due  to  our  getting  a  little  more  sense,  and  to 
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the  iact  that  the  absardity  of  the  rebate  system  forced  itself  home  to  us  more  than 
ever  before;  but,  of  course,  we  are  aided  now  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
demand  for  transportation. 

Q.  (fiy  Senator  Mallobt.)  Should  there  be  a  chanse  in  that  respect  do  you  not 
think  there  would  be  a  return  to  the  old  method  ? — A.  There  is  a  tendency  to  do 
that  I  think,  however,  when  we  run  along  for  six  months  and  maintain  rates 
pretty  well  it  helpe  to  maintain  rates  in  the  future;  but  when  traffic  falls  off  there  is 
a  danger  of  the  strife  beginning  again  on  the  cut-rate  principle,  and  for  that  reason 
we  ouffht  to  have  this  power  of  agreeing  and  of  enforcing  our  agreements,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.^  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  generally  accepted  public  opin- 
ion that  the  so-called  combinations  or  trusts,  if  rates  or  rebates  were  taken  away  from 
them,  could  not  exist? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  Of  course  that  term  "trust" 
is  a  little  indefinite,  but  I  suppose  you  would  call  the  Federal  Steel  Company  a  trust? 

Q.  Certainlv. — A.  I  suppose  you  would  call  the  National  Steel  Company  a  trust 
and  also  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  companies? 

Q.  Having  trust  characteristics,  I  would  say. — A.  But  strange  to  say,  you  would 
not  call  the  Carnegie  Company  a  trust,  and  yet  the  Carnegie  Company  is  hunger  than 
any  of  them.  They  are  getting  no  favors  that  are  not  extended  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  generally  now  to  others,  and,  moreover,  I  have  heard  two  of  these  concerns 
say  that  the  railroads  were  making  great  fools  of  themselves  by  not  advancing  their 
rates  on  iron  and  steel.  They  recognize  as  their  product  has  advanced  our  supplies 
are  costing  us  a  great  deal  more  than  they  did  before,  and  that  we  should  advance  a 
certain  amount.  We  would  not  have  to  advance  a  great  deal;  but  25  to  50  cents  a 
ton  on  steel,  whereas  steel  is  now  $33  as  against  $18;  25  to  50  cents  a  ton  advance  on 
transportation  is  not  very  much,  and  the  met  about  it  is,  these  gentlemen,  stranse  as 
it  may  appear,  are  in  favor  of  us  advancing.  They  recc^nize  the  fact  that  we  nave 
been  too  low;  and  we  have  been  too  low;  we  have  been  brought  down,  I  do  not  say 
below  the  cost  of  transportation,  but  below  the  point  where  fan:  profit  could  be  made 
for  our  stockholders  and  security  given  to  our  bondholders. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallort.)  Why  don't  you  raise?— A.  That  is  it;  why  don't  we? 
That  is  one  of  the  most  curious  problems  in  economics.  We  are  trying  to  do  it  now, 
and  by  the  1st  of  November  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  somewhat  possibly. 

Q.  How  many  classifications  of  freight  are  there  in  this  country,  of  the  railroads; 
do  you  know? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  classifications. 

Q.  How  many  different  systems  of  classifications?  Is  there  what  is  called  the 
ofiScial  classification? — ^A.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  the  number.  There  is  the  southern 
classification  and  all  that;  I  do  not  know  the  number. 

Q   It  is  testified  to  here,  I  believe,  that  there  are  three  and  they  all  differ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  differences  existing  between  the  different  claasifications  freouently 
give  rise  to  much  that  is  incongruous  and  much  that  is  disagreeable  where  the  two 
classifications  come  together? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  when  the  rate  based  on  one  classification  comes  to  the  boundary  line  of 
the  other  classification  it  has  to  be  changed  because  of  the  difference  in  classifica- 
tion. Have  you  any  susgestion  at  all  as  to  that,  as  to  whether  there  should  be  but 
one  classification  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  have  not.  I  do  not  regard  myself  as 
sufficiently  expert  to  give  an  opinion  about  that  except  in  a  general  way.  That 
must  be  left  again  to  the  traffic  managers  to  be  worked  out. 

Q.  You  think  it  impracticable  for  anybody  except  the  traffic  managers  to  arrange 
these  classificationd? — A.  I  think  so.  If  this  was  not  a  single  country,  nobody  would 
ev^r  suggest  that  five  men  should  arrange  the  schedules  for  half  the  world,  and  yet 
we  have  a  traffic  equal  to  that.  The  tendency,  too,  is  to  uniformity  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  various  assodatio'ns  are  all  organized,  the  American  association  is  organ- 
ized with  a  view  of  getting  standards,  like  standards  of  cars,  standards  of  engines  and 
all  that,  and  standards  of  signals. 

Q.  It  has  been  ureed  that  unjust  discrimination  on  the  jisurt  of  the  railroads  as 
against  the  public  and  individuals  could  be  checked  to  a  certain  extent  by  some  leg- 
islation that  would  authorize  all  interstate  railroads  to  hold  their  books  or  accounts 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  United  States  officials  or  examiners.  Has 
that  subiect  been  called  to  your  attention  at  all? — A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  that  subject 
discussed  somewhat.  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  such  a  provision  of  law,  but 
I  do  not  believe,  frankly,  that  it  would  be  any  good.  I  will  give  you  a  single  illus- 
tration: Right  up  here  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  office  you  will  find 
all  the  records,  sworn  to,  containing  everything  about  the  railroads.  It  has  a  very 
fine  statistical  bureau,  exceedingly  capable  men  in  it,  and  they  get  out  the  statistics, 
and  get  them  out  fully  and  completely;  all  about  it.  Now,  if  you  want  to  know  the 
statistics  of  railroads  (just  think  of  this  for  a  moment) ,  where  do  you  go?  You  have 
never  gone  yet — you  do  not  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report, 
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although  they  have  a  splendid  statistical  bureaa,  bat  you  take  the  private  compila- 
tion of  Poor.  You  go  to  anv  banker  or  broker,  any  lai^  lawyer's  office  in  this  coun- 
try, and  in  it  you  find  Poor's  Manual;  and  yet  here  are  the  official  statistics  of  every- 
thing. That  private  compilation,  with  which  the  Government  has  nothing  to  do, 
furnishes  the  so-called  publicity,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  of  railroad  accounts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Is  not  this  preference  for  it  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  published  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  established,  and 
therefore  the  people  got  accustomed  to  using  it;  and  is  it  not  also  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
gives  a  history  of  contracts  between  railroads,  leases,  etc,  so  that  it  is  valuable  for  refer- 
ence in  that  respect? — A.  Yes;  it  does  all  these  things,  undoubtedly.  Of  course  I  know 
it  is  a  common  notion  that  what  is  called  publicity  t<Mlay — that  is,  to  have  your  accounts 
examined  by  somebody — is  the  remeay  for  a  great  deal,  whereas  1,  myself,  do  not 
think  it  is  a  remedy  for  anything,  although  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  hav- 
ing my  accounts  gone  over  by  any  public  accountant;  but  as  to  expecting  results  from 
it,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any;  1  believe  you  will  still  go  to  Poor's  Manual. 

Q.  You  believe  in  publicity  in  some  form,  of  course? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  remedy  for  suspicion  an<l  discontent?— A.  I  do;  that  is 
right.  But  1  suppose  that  some  examination  would  be  made  of  these  aggregations 
of  capital.  If  that  was  thought  necessary  for  railroads  it  would  probably  be  neces- 
sary for  the  others. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  If  it  could  be  done;  that  is,  by  Federal  authority? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  or  not  to-day  the  unreasonable  increase  of  stock  by  inter- 
state railways  is  an  abuse  of  any  magnitude? — A.  I  have  not  looked  into  the  matter 
very  carefully,  but  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  large  and  well-established  railroads 
could  be  reproduced  for  their  existing  capital. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  oa  a  general  rule  among  large  roads  of  the  United  States,  their 
capital  really  is  less  than  what  the  value  of  the  road  is? — A.  There  may  be  a  great 
deal  of  misplaced  capital,  and  it  may  not  be  earning,  you  know,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that,  take  the  railroads  oa  a  whole,  you  could  reproduce  them,  certainly  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio — I  do  not  believe  you  could  reproduce  the  existing 
roads,  take  them  all  in  all,  for  their  present  bond  and  stock;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  their  value  is  equal  to  their  stock,  because  we  know  definitely— in  other  words, 
there  are  a  great  many  mislocations,  a  great  many  things  that  do  not  pan  out  as  the 
promoters  expect  them  to  pan  out;  but  you  take  all  of  this  enormous  cost  of  getting 
mto  cities,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  incur  all  that  expense  with- 
out increasing  the  capital. 

Q.  There  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people  that  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  railroad  problem  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  have  been  over- 
capitalized, and  that  the  effort  to  pay  interest  on  excessive  capital  necessitates  exorbi- 
tant rates  that  otherwise  would  not  be  required.  What  is  your  opinion  alx)ut  that? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  thing  in  that;  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
in  it  at  all;  and  as  to  excessive  rates,  I  declare,  from  my  standpoint,  the  rates  seem  to 
be  most  abnormally  low. 

Q.  The  through  rates,  I  believe,  are  undoubtedly  very  low? — A.  Well,  our  local 
rates  are  low. 

Q.  But  local  rates  generally  are  pretty  high? — A.  Well,  I  can  not  speak,  of  course, 
of  "generally; "  I  can  not  speak  of  it;  but  my  impression  is  that  they  are  low.  You 
get  a  railroad  like  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  whose  traffic  last  year  only  averaged 
three  mills  and  nine-tenths,  and  if  you  can  get  any  nearer  the  vanishing  point  than 
that  for  carrying  a  ton  a  mile,  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  vanishing  pomt.  One  mill 
a  ton  a  mile  on  our  traffic  would  have  been  $5,137,000.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  lon- 
nase  must  consist  of  articles  like  coal,  coke,  brick,  sand,  and  stone — articles  that  are 
right  along  the  tracks;  they  take  this  at  very  low  rates,  but  our  section,  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  I  should  say  the  local  rates  were  down  along  with 
the  through  rates.  Practically  everything  is  on  a  through  basis.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  enough  about  New  England  to  speak.  I  know  nothing  about  that;  that  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  system  up  there;  they  have  very  great  advantages  over  the  rest 
of  us. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Southern,  Southeastern  Division? — A.  I  do 
not.  The  Southern  rates  I  know  are  higher,  but  that  is  a  very  sparsely  populated 
country,  and  they  are  bound  to  be  higher,  if  a  railroad  can  live'at  all.  To  show  the 
difference  in  the  density  of  traffic  south  of  the  Potomac  and  north,  take  Mr.  Carnegie's 
concern  at  Pittsburg;  they  produce  a  tonnage  in  and  out  that  is  about  4^  times  the 
tonnage  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  UniuSl  States;  under  the  control  of  one  man. 
This  of  course  is  not  in  value,  but  it  is  the  tons  moved,  from  the  railroads'  standpoint. 
I  can  show  you  little  towns  in  western  Pennsylvania  of  10,000  inhabitants  that  will 
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prodace  a  tonnage  equal  to  the  wheat  tonnage  of  such  roads  as  the  Great  Northern 
or  the  Northern  Pacific  You  would  hear  uem  say  they  haul  sixty  or  seventy  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  and  '^  millions''  strikes  you  as  enormous,  and  yet  the  towns  in 
Pennsylvania  with  10,000  inhabitants  will  proauoe  a  tonnage  equal  to  the  tonnage  of 
one  of  these  great  bis  roads. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject  of  taxation  of  railroads,  based  on  your 
experience  with  your  road;  taxation  by  States? — A.  By  States;  yes.  '  I  have  found 
they  differed  in  the  different  States.  I  have  never  found  verv  much  ground  for 
complaint  of  the  system  that  is  in  voeue  in  the  States  through  wnich  we  so.  Gener- 
ally there  is  a  system  of  taxing  the  physical  property  under  a  system  of  state  assess- 
ment, and  distributed  through  the  counties  and  townships  and  school  districts,  that 
is  working  very  well. 

Q.  When  you  say  '*  physical  property,"  vou  mean  both  real  estate  and  movable? — 
A.  Yes,  that  is  right;  rolling  stock  ass^sea  according  to  the  amount  used  in  the  State, 
and  distributed  among  the  counties.  It  has  worked  venr  well,  that  system  with  us. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  is  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Maryland  a  gross  receipt  tax. 
In  Ohio  there  is  a  tax  on  the  ^ross  receipts  by  a  sort  of  common  understanding  between 
the  State  officials  and  the  railroad  compames.  They  pay  the  tax,  though  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  now  a  tax  of  both  classes  of  receipts,  State  traffic  as  well  as  interstate 
traffic.  In  Maryland,  by  some  arrangement,  there  is  a  tax  of  that  kind.  It  is  thought 
not  to  be  excessive  and  is  just  submitted  to.  In  the  main  I  should  say  the  taxation 
of  the  physical  property  is  about  as  fair  a  way  of  taxing  railroads  as  any  other.  The 
taxation  of  receipts  does  give  rise,  if  taken  by  the  State,  to  this  question,  which  is  a 
somewhat  unsettled  one,  of  whether  the  States  have  the  power  to  tax  receipts  from  inter- 
state points.  The  taxation  of  the  physical  property,  including  the  rolling  stock,  etc., 
sets  nd  of  all  questions  of  that  kind.  I  should  say  there  are  counties  in  northern 
Indiana  where  railroads  pay  two-thirds  of  the  tax. 

Q.  The  subject  of  Government  ownership  of  land  transportation  is  one  that  has 
attracted  some  attention.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  subject?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  scheme  of  Government  ownership  of  mterstate  railroads? — A.  I  think 
it  a  most  sublime  folly.  Of  course,  I  am  rather  radical  on  that  general  subject  of 
State  ownership  and  State  interference.  I  think  the  further  we  keep  away  from  all 
of  those  nostrums  the  better  we  will  be  off.  The  most  informins  book  I  know  of  on 
the  general  topic  of  sodalistic  adventures  is  by  Mr.  W.  H.  MaUock,  on  Labor  and 
Popular  WeUare,  and  if  there  is  any  single  point  that  ever  was  demonstrated,  it  was 
demonstrated  by  him  that  the  great  welfare  of  the  world,  especially  of  what  we  call 
laborers,  defining  a  laborer  as  a  man  who  burdens  his  hands  and  is  of  average  intel- 
ligence—that  the  great  welfare  of  that  class  arises  from  the  &ct  of  private  ownership 
of  private  capital  and  giving  to  industrial  power  whether  in  the  shape  of  the  inventor 
or  the  organizer  of  industry,  the  rewards  of  the  use  of  private  capital.  The  aston- 
ishing thmg  that  is  demonstrated  by  the  figures  is  that  the  fundamental  concept  of 
socialism  is  false,  to  wit,  that  labor,  defining  labor  as  I  have  defined  it,  is  the  great 
producer  of  wealth.  Divorce  it  from  the  intellect  that  invents,  and  the  intellect 
that  organizes,  and  the  labor  of  to-day  would  not  be  receiving  a  third  of  what  it  did 
at  the  t)eginning  of  the  century;  so  that,  taking  an  industry  like  railroads,  which 
is  next  ^o  the  farming  industry,  out  of  the  category,  where  there  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  brightest  minds  who  are  at  work  in  solving  all  of  these  problems, 
and  making  it  a  mere  routine  machine  of  the  Government,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  that  this  country  could  make— especially  this  country. 

Now,  I  do  not  refer  to  political  difficulties  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  the 
economical  result  arising  from  the  fact,  you  may  say,  of  leaving  the  railroads  to  be 
developed  as  they  have  been  developed,  if  you  choose,  by  permitting  them  to  operate 
under  the  stimulus  of  private  cupidity;  in  other  words,  giving  the  rewards  to  the  people 
who  handle  the  tools — I  say,  the  results  which  have  come  from  that  system  are 
admirably  presented  by  Mallock  in  his  book,  and  it  shows  that  it  is  the  laborer  who 
receives  far  more  than  he  would  receive  if  you  took  all  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion and  divided  them  out  amongst  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  not  ail  those  instruments  of  production  produced  by 
labor? — A.  No;  not  labor  in  the  sense  which  you  are  usin^  the  term. 

Q.  I  understand  it  is  generally  used  that  way?— A.  It  is  generally  used  that  way, 
when  it  becomes  the  subject  of  socialistic  aigument. 

Q.  The  man  who  invents  is  doing  laboir— A.  Of  course,  in  that  sense,  yes.  In 
that  sense  Commodore  Vanderbilt  was  a  laborer,  and  the  organizing  genius  who  puts 
together  all  these  railroads  is  a  laborer,  but  you  hardly  would  address  a  fellow  of 
that  kind  as ' '  My  fellow-laborer. ' '  You  do  not  refer  to  them  as  laborers.  The  term 
does  not  have  that  meaning  when  you  are  using  the  term  labor.  Take  these  great 
properties,  and  the  farms  of  the  country,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  State  to  operate, 
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Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  England  and  certain  (x>ntinental  countries  there 
are  various  special  tickets  of  different  classes  issued  bv  the  railroad  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  passen^r  traffic  of  different  kinds.  And  it  has  often  been 
said  that  the  existence  of  the  ticket  broker  in  this  country  has  prevented  the  railroad 
companies  from  stimulating  certain  kinds  of  passenger  traffic,  oecause  if  tickets  got 
out  they  could  not  control  them.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  the  existence  of  ticket 
brokerage  prevents  the  railroads  from  these  efforts  to  stimulate  passenger  traffic,  and 
thus  takes  away  the  benefits  which  come  to  the  community  from  passenger  travel? — 
A.  Well,  I  am  not  enough  of  a  passenger  expert  to  answer  that.  I  Ijelieve  there 
have  been  instances  when  tickets  were  not  given  at  lower  rates  liecause  they  did 
furnish  a  basis  for  ticket  scalping;  but  whether  that  difficulty  is  very  widespread  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  passenger  travel  in  this  country  is  considerably  less 
than  it  is  in  some  other  countries. — A.  Is  not  that  owing  to  our  pparse  populat-on, 
prol)ably? 

Q.  Is  it  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  railroad  companies  have  not  been  able,  as  the 
British  companies  have  been,  to  stimulate  the  traffic?  Whenever  a  Britisli  company 
sees  a  possible  trafhc  that  can  be  developed,  it  puts  in  a  special  rate  to  develop  that 
traffic;  but,  as  I  understand,  the  ticket-brokerage  system  practically  prevents  that  in 
this  country;  so  it  has  been  testified. — A.  Well,  a  passenger  expert  would  know  more 
about  that.  But  my  own  experience  is  that  our  boys  have  been  right  lively  in  stimu- 
lating traffic. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know,  in  that  connection,  any  method  of  de- 
velopini/or  increasing  passenger  traffic  that  has  not  been  adopted? — A.  (Laughing) 
No;  I  do  not;  I  must  say  that  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  suburban  rates,  you  have  milei^  books,  large  party  rates,  and  excur- 
sion rates? — A.  I  tried  the  question  of  the  party  rates  in  the  Supreme  Court  when 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  deciaed  that  you  could  not  give  a  rate  to  10 
persons  lower  than  you  gave  it  to  a  single  person  traveling  between  the  same  points, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  that  view.  That  was  a  case  where  the  theatrical 
and  amusement  traffic,  the  kind  that  Professor  Johnson  speaks  of,  was  built  up  abso- 
lutely upon  the  low  rate,  2  cents  a  mile.  I  suppose  abolition  would  have  done  just 
what  Professor  Johnson  indicates;  it  would  have  destroyed  a  great  business,  not  only 
for  the  railroad  company,  but  it  would  have  destroyed  the  furnishing  of  amusements 
by  good  artists,  the  traveling  troop  of  to-day  that  goes  to  the  little  town  and  fur- 
nishes the  little  town  with  a  character  of  amusement  which  it  would  not  get — and 
the  larger  cities,  too — except  for  the  lower  rate,  I  think. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.J  Do  you  remember  the  title  of  that  case? — A.  It  is  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  v.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and 
it  is  within  the  last  5  or  6  years  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  reports. 

Q.  The  court  in  that  case  held  that  there  was  no  discrimination  prohibited  by  the 
interstate-commerce  law  in  allowing  a  cheaper  rate  for  individuals,  for  10,  than  there 
would  l)e  for  one  traveling  between  the  same  points? — A.  Between  the  same  points; 
going  l)etween  the  same  stations  on  the  same  system. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  have  a  system  called 
Randresser  Billets,  or  roundabout  tickets.  A  man  may  buy  a  ticket  in' almost  any 
part  of  Europe  and  travel  in  a  laige  circuit  and  get  back  to  liis  point  of  departure  and 
at  a  very  greatly  reduced  rate.  The  French  systems  of  railways  have  such  a  system 
over  their  lines'within  France.  In  Great  Britain  they  have  an  enormous  week-end 
traffic,  as  they  call  it,  Saturday  to  Tuesday  traffic.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  inaugurate  for  a  ^oup  of  systems,  or  any  one  of  the  large 
systems,  sttnemes  of  tickets  or  classes  of  tickets  of  that  character  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  a  kind  of  passenger  movement  that  does  not  now  take  place,  provided 
you  could  control  the  tickets  that  you  issued? — ^A.  Well,  it  may  be  possible;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  your  mileage  book  cover  this  run  about 
business? — A.  Mileage  books  cover  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  Covers  the  same  field,  I  mean? — ^A.  The  mileage  book  undoubtedly  covers  a 
large  portion  of  the  field.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  cover  it  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  practice  of  giving 
passes,  by  different  railroads  in  the  United  States,  to  individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  ft  is  not  asking  a  question  too  personal,  does  your  railroad  give  passes  to 
individuals? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  an  abuse,  ordinarily? — A.  Yes;  I  think  the  system  is 
abused. 

Q.  Is  it  not  prohibited  by  the  interstate-commerce  law? — A.  I  will  have  to  answer 
that  by  saying  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  c*alled  the  railroads  up  to 
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show  their  lists  of  passes  and  they  save  their  lists.  As  you  know,  we  issue  those 
passes  to  public  men  and  various  people.  I  said  to  a  judge,  *'  I  am  going  to  put  your 
name  at  tne  head.'*  He  says:  ''  You  do  so,  and  then  tell  the  commission  that  this 
court  has  decided  that  hauling  a  fellow  for  nothing  is  not  interstate  commerce." 

SAUghter.)  The  commission  has  taken  that  view.  I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
ere  is  anything  in  the  act  that  prohibits  it  unless  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  discrimi- 
nation. In  other  words,  giving  it  to  shippers  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  traffic 
or  something  of  that  kind.  But  outside  of  that  I  do  not  thmk  there  is  anything  in 
the  act  that  prohibits  it.  But  it  is  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  railroads 
to  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  I  have  heard,  for  example — I  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  so;  you  might  have  got  it  from  Mr.  Calloway;  I  was  told  so  by  a  leading  rail- 
road man  in  New  York — that  the  prohibition,  in  the  New  York  constitution,  of  passes 
to  New  York  State  officers.  State  officials,  had  led  rather  to  an  increase  than  to  a 
decrease  of  free  transportation,  because  the  officer  had  his  coterie  of  constituents,  or 
his  ring,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  that,  and  instead  of  contenting  him  with  his  own 
transportation  they  were  bound  to  furnish  a  lot  to  his  henchmen.  In  other  words, 
I  think  that  if  it  was  examined  very  closely,  it  would  be  found  to  have  just  shifted 
the  difficulty  over  into  another  direction.  I  can  readily  understand  why  that  should 
be  the  case. 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  citizens  in  the  United  States  who  are  the  special 
beneficiaries  of  passes,  that  you  know  of? — A.  Well,  there  are  a  great  many  public 
officers  who  hold  transportation.  It  is  perhaps  quite  common.  Of  course,  they 
interchange  passes  with  each  other,  and  there  is,  I  presume,  a  certain  number  of 
passes  given  to  influence  shipments,  though  I  think  that  latter  is  being  curtailed  all 
the  time. 

Q.  To  influence  shipments  over  the  road? — A.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  getting  less  and 
less  all  the  time. 

Q.  Well,  what  are  they  given  to  public  officers  for  now? — A.  I  do  not  hold  the 
view  that  the^^  are  given  to  public  officers  as  a  bribe.  I  do  not  believe  it  affects  a 
public  official  in  anvsuch  way;  but  it  has  grown  up,  possibly  wrongfully;  still,  it  has 
grown  up  as  act  of  courtesy  to  certain  classes  of  officials  to  extend  to  them  free 
transportation. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  more  particularly  what  classes  of  officials  those  are? — A.  As  an 
illustration,  the  prosecuting  officers  of  a  ffreat  many  of  our  counties  have  transporta- 
tion; and  I  suppose,  if  you  got  behind  that,  the  real  reason  is  that  there  are  a  good 
msLTiy  offenses  i^inst  railroads  that  are  prosecuted  by  these  gentlemen.  They  have 
occasion  to  emplov  the  railroad  in  these  prosecutions,  and  they  are  furnished  with 
transportation.  There  are  others  as  to  whom  the  custom  or  habit  has  grown  up  to 
extend  to  them  the  courtesy  of  transportation;  members  of  Congress,  Senators, 
etc.,  who  are  living  along  your  line  or  near  to  it;  it  is  guite  customary  to  give  them 
transportation  as  a  matter  of  courtesy.    W^e  do  it,  and  I  believe  most  of  them  do  it. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  member  of  Congress,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  obeerving  to  what  extent  the  use  of  passes 
by  members  of  Congress  exists?  Is  it  general? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  quite  general.  The 
railroads,  from  their  standpoint,  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Except  in  the  case  of  emplovees  of  your  own  system,  were 
the  pass  system  entirely  abolish^,  would  it  result  m  lower  rates  to  the  cash-paying 
public? — A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  So  that  the  abolition  of  the  pass  system  would  be  more  a  matter  of  sentiment  than 
it  would  be  of  economic  benefit  to  the  people  who  complain  of  it? — A.  It  might  be  an 
economic  benefit  to  the  railroad,  but  I  do  not  see  how  tne  public  would  be  interested. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  passenger  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  not  been  a  great  decrease  on  all  lines  you 
are  acquainted  with  in  the  giving  of  passes  of  late  years? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  as  low  as  one-tenth  of  what  it  used  to  be  5  years  ago? — A.  I  think  it  has 
gone  out  of  vo^e  very  largely  as  a  means  of  influencing  shipments.  I  think  those 
that  are  now  given  are  largely  acts  of  courtesy.  A  railrcMd  is  a  great  concern  and  it 
has  various  interests  in  various  places,  and  the  extending  of  free  transportation  may 
be  all  wrong  and  they  would  certainly  like  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  the  custom  has  grown 
up  which  they  can  not  very  well  break  without  offending  a  great  many  people. 

Q.  (By  Mt.  Clarer.)  Why  are  passes  given  to  public  officials  rather  than  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  as  a  rule? — A.  Because  you  are  coming  into  contact  with  the  public 
officials;  that  is  the  reason. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  custom  to  grant  passes  to  delegates  to  conventions  in  many  places, 
especially  if  there  is  a  close  contest? — A.  Not  if  we  can  help  it.  (Laughter.)  We 
try  to  arrange  for  the  delegates  with  the  various  committees  and  give  them  strictly  a 
party  rate. 
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Comparative  distribution  of  railroad  employees^  by  groups,  for  the  years  ended  June  SO,  1S9S 

and  1894,  respectively. 


Group. 

1803. 

1894. 

Decrease. 

Percent. 

Ill       

187,918 
66,419 

170,886 
26,667 
71,287 

117,238 
68,182 

144,168 
28,878 
63,525 

20,680 
8,237 

26,168 
2,689 
7,762 

14.99 

V 

12.40 

VI    

15.36 

VII 

10. 12 

VIII 

10.  ^8 

Total  of  theSgrroupeln  the  Mississippi  Valley 

472,522 

406.966 

65.586 

18.87 

I 

65,521 
224,860 
42,805 
85,727 
32,667 

58,272 
208,910 
89,107 
81,258 
35,075 

7,249 
15,450 
8,698 
4,469 
«2,408 

11.06 

II 

6  89 

rv 

&64 

IX 

12.51 

X 

7.87 

Total  of  the  5  groaps  In  other  parts  of  the  country.. 

401,080 

872,622 

28,458 

7.10 

Total  of  all  the  United  States 

873.602 

779,608 

98,994 

10.76 

1  Increase. 

This  shows  that  seven-tenths  of  all  the  railroad  entployees  dischaiiged  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1894,  had  been  employed  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  that 
while  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  1  man  in  14  lost  his  employment  during 
that  year,  in  the  valley  nearly  1  in  every  7  met  with  like  misfortune.  The  distress 
was  most  severe  in  Groups  III  and  VI,  comprising  substantially  the  area  bounded 
east  by  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  south  by  the  Ohio,  and  west  by  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi  rivers.  Virtually  half  (46,848)  of  all  the  men  discharged  lived  in 
those  two  groups. 

In  Group  III  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  the  lowest  of  anv,  and  in  Group  VI  it 
is  lower  that  in  any  of  the  other  six  groups  lying  west  of  the  All^henies.  Tnerate 
in  Groirp  I,  the  New  England  States,  is  more  than  40  per  cent  higher  than  that  of 
Group  VI,  and  more  than  double  that  of  Group  III. 

Justice  ai>art,  is  it  wise  for  us,  as  a  nation,  to  continue  to  thus  rob  the  carrier 
Peter  and  his  "hired  man"  in  order  to  pay  the  shipper  Paul? 

New  Orleans  is  the  natural  port  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  struggle  made  by  the  people  of  the  valley  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century 
against  Uie  embar^  laid  by  Spain  and  France  on  commerce  through  New  Orleans, 
which  led  to  and  justified  the  so-called  Louisiana  purchase  in  1803.  Down  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  the  river  carried  the  products  of  the  valley  to 
the  Gulf,  and  brought  back  imported  goods.  During  the  four  years  of  that  war  and 
the  followinj^  period  of  misrule  at  the  S)uth,  the  very  mouth  of  the  river  was  allowed 
to  fill  up  until  only  vessels  of  small  draft  could  enter  it,  and  transportation  between 
the  valley  and  the  sea  was  forced  into  the  unnatural  channels  provided  by  steep  or 
circuitous  railroads  over  or  around  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

That  even  the  mast  direct  of  them  is  crooked  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
short-line  distances  by  rail  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans  are  identi- 
cal, 912 'miles,  the  airline  distances  are — to  New  York,  709;  to  New  Orleans,  826. 
That  is  to  say,  in  running  over  the  mountains  203  miles,  or  28i%  per  cent,  are  added 
to  the  air-line  distance,  while  in  running  down  the  valley  only  86  miles,  or  \0^  per 
cent^  are  added  thereto.  The  summit  on  the  short  line  between  Chicago  and  New 
Yort  is  nearly  midway  between  those  cities,  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,161  feet  above 
tide;  the  summit  on  the  short  line  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  is  within  34 
miles  of  Chicago,  at  an  altitude  of  804  feet  above  tide.  As  Chicago  is  590  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  d^  lift  to  New  York  is  1,571  feet  and  to  New  Orleans  214  feet  While 
it  is  true  that  other  railroads  running  to  New  York  by  longer  routes  cross  lower 
summits,  the  most  level  of  them  reaches  an  altitude  approximating,  if  not  exceed- 
ing, 1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  compelled  to  lift  every  ton  it  carries  in  either 
direction  500  feet  vertically  above  the  level  of  Chicago. 

When  order  was  finally  restored  at  the  South,  its  railroads  were,  without  excep- 
tion, physical  and  financial  wrecks.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  they  were  then, 
and  long  continued,  incapable  of  competing  with  tne  lines  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

'The  distances  riven  In  the  Official  Railway  Guide  for  the  passenger  trains  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  cover  a  detour  made  in  order  to  serve  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  are  some  lO^b  niiles  longer 
than  as  above  stated.    Freight  trains  take  the  shorter  route. 
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That  condition  has  with  us  passed,  through  the  increase,  in  the  past  18  years, 
of  the  capitalization  of  the  Illinois  Central  Kailroad  Company  from  $38,831,000  to 
$185,996,925.  We  can  now  use  the  advantages  of  our  geographical  position  and  give 
the  advantage  of  theirs  to  a  laige  part  of  the  people  of  the  valley. 

Other  Southern  and  Western  roads  being  in  like  case,  natural  conditions  are  being 
restored,  and  the  products  of  the  valley  are  once  more  seeking  an  outlet  on  short 
lines,  over  easy  and  generally  descending  grades,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  physical  condition,  in  the  safety,  sp^,  comfort  and  regularity  of  service,  the 
level  and  straight  roads  of  the  West  and  South  equal,  if  they  do  not  excel,  those  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  produce 
of  the  West  to  tide  water  from  their  own  local  stations  and,  in  turn,  supply  the  inte- 
rior with  foreign  goods? 

Of  the  2,715,981  tons  of  grain,  flour,  and  other  mill  products  carried  by  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  railroads  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1899,  less  than  one-fifth  (536,841  tons)  were  exported  through  New  Orleans  to 
European  and  other  ports. 

Although  the  com  crop  of  1898  was  of  such  notoriously  poor  quality,  no  complaint 
has  been  received  of  any  damage  from  heating  having  occurred  in  the  12,544,857 
bushels  which  were  delivered  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  railroads  for  export  through  New  Orleans. 

Of  the  13,517,161  tons  of  freight  carried  last  year  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
83.6  per  cent  were  local  and  16.4  per  cent  through. 

Of  the  1,840,719  tons  of  freight  carried  last  year  by  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley  Railroad,  83.9  per  cent  were  local  and  16.1  per  cent  through. 

When  I  entered  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  in  1871,  the 
ratio  of  its  local  to  through  freights  was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  at  present,  and  it 
has  since  varied  between  very  narrow  limits,  although  the  tonnage  has  increased 
more  than  tenfold. 

The  two  companies  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are  and  have  been  devel- 
oping the  latent  resources  of  the  States  which  they  were  incorporated  to  serve,  with- 
out seeking  new  territory. 

The  line  of  equal  railroad  distances  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans,  respectively, 
may  be  said  to  begin  on  Lake  Superior,  at  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and  tne 
upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  following  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of 
Vvisconsin  to  pass  through  Chicago,  111.,  run  thence  southeasterly  through  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  and  Bristol  Tenn.,  and  to  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  near  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Every  point  to  the  south  and  west  of  that  line  is  nearer  by  rail  to  New  Orleans  than 
to  New  York.  It  is  in  that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  lies 
west  of  that  line  that  our  exportable  surplus  of  breadstuffs  and  packing-house  prod- 
ucts is  made,  and  so  long  as  water  runs  down  hill  and  it  costs  more  to  move  freight 
up  hill,  the  natural  tendency  of  that  exportable  surplus  will  be  to  reach  the  sea  at 
New  Orleans  and  the  other  Gulf  ports. 

The  short-rail  distances  from  some  of  the  interior  grain  markets  and  packing-house 
centers  to  New  York  and  to  New  Orleans,  are: 


To  New 

To  New  Or- 

York. 

leans. 

MUe$. 

Milea. 

912 

912 

1,390 

1,337 

1,332 

1,279 

1,321 

1,268 

1,422 

1,258 

1,402 

1,070 

1,079 

988 

1.058 

695 

1,006 

860 

1,089 

554 

969 

708 

867 

746 

939 

557 

1,982 

1,356 

1,885 

878 

Saving 
■  to  New  Or- 
leans. 


Chica«),Ill 

DuIuth.Minn 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

8t.  Paul,  Minn 

Sioux  City, Iowa... 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Peoria,  111 

Cairo.  Ill 

Evansville.  Ind 

Louisville,  Ky 

Nashville,  Tenn . . . 

Denver.  Colo 

Kansas  City, Mo... 


Miles. 


0 

53 

53 

63 

164 

332 

91 

363 

146 

535 

281 

121 

382 

576 

457 


Terminating  in  New  Orleans  and  radiating  therefrom  into  the  interior  in  all  direc- 
tions are  6  great  railroads: 

1.  The  Southern  Pacific,  operating  7,614  miles,  and  extending  through  Louisiana, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  as  well  as  through 
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t  r,<:  ><5s  <r  '/f  « si;?*^  a  .  >•  :^  *'»  r-av»-  *-^. :•  •  .y**i  »:.■  >nt-  ttj*^  -rir  :«^  give  tbem  vork  oq  fall  time. 
M<f<  .xi  fn  ,  "/a-)  *•;.-  :^  :i'»-  i«5i:-^  ^  y  !.►>•  h'-^-zr.  The  qoe?::  ^n  is  vbetfaer  the  men  and 
X\,*t  '//",';.'.,'  ,'.<-^  ;.'.  wr.,.  n  •h'-y  '^fve  w..-i..i  d-.!  hjive  been  benefited  br  adopting 
i^fftin*-  V,  f>-.'/T»,  ntitf^r  tfiUji  »i  fieri  rig  to  A.  aj>  ve  were  forced  to  do. 


R^l»K,'*kin*  in  fome  and  in  time. 

fij.i  t}ri><'.  ^>  *Javi»  of  10  h^»f;n* — 6.0fi0  nnit<!  r.f  ^<iy  per  week. 

l^'/fij/'t./.f,  ,1,  forr-*-  from  Vi^t  Uf  75^men  db^hareed  25. 

\U't\w\.',tt  .li  iiut*'.  Vt  5  *layfc  of  8  houn».  or  4o  h«>urg  per  week. 

/UfoJj  -lU  iui'At  att  4fi  li'Auii,  or  3,000  imitf?  of  pay  per  week,  and  pay  roll  diminiflhed 
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CASE  B. 

Reductions  in  wages. 

Men  in  shop,  say,  as  above,  100. 

Full  time,  as  above,  6,000  units  of  pay  per  week. 

10  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  5,400  units  of  pay  per  week. 

15  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  5,100  units  of  pay  per  week. 

20  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  4,800  units  of  pay  per  week. 

26  per  cent  reduction  in  wages,  4,500  units  of  pay  per  week. 

Pay  roll  diminished  as  follows: 

By  10  per  cent  reduction,  600  units  of  pay  per  week. 

By  15  per  cent  reduction,  900  units  of  pay  per  week. 

By  20  per  cent  reduction,  1,200  units  of  pay  per  week. 

By  25  per  cent  reduction,  1,500  units  of  pay  per  week. 

That  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  could  have  employed  more  shop  hands 
in  building  new  cars  and  engines  if  it  could  have  secured  their  services  on  a  lower 
scale  and  one  commensurate  with  the  reduced  cost  of  living,  is  shown  by  its  having 
bought  new  engines  and  cars,  as  follows: 

New  equipmerd  bought  by  lUinoia  Central  Railroad  Company. 


Year  ended  June  30— 

Locomo- 
tives. 

PajBsenger 
care. 

Freight 
ears. 

ISgS 1 

42 
49 
19 
45 
25 

62 

301 

1894 

2,581 
1.044 
2,606 
1,800 

Iggg 

1896 

1 

1897 

Totftl  In  6  yean 

180 

63 

8,272 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  built  but  few  cars  (241)  and  no  engines,  because 
we  could  buy  them  from  others  more  cheaply.  Now  that  the  car  makers  have 
restored  their  wages  and  advanced  their  prices  we  have  begun  to  build  cars  freely. 
In  the  past  3  months  we  have  built  nearly  500  new  cars  and  bought  the  material  for 
1,250  more,  which  should  be  completed  before  the  end  of  next  March. 

As  to  average  rates  of  transportation,  the  attention  of  the  connnission  is  ciilled  to  a 
ramphlet  herewith  submitted  on  ** Changes  in  the  Rates  of  Charge  for  Railway  and 
Other  Transportion  Services.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Hyde,  statisti- 
cian, by  H.  T.  Newcomb,  chief  of  the  section  of  freight  rates  in  the  Division  of 
Statistics,  Miscellaneous  Series,  Bulletin  No.  15,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Division  of  Statistics." 

That  pamphlet  contained  the  first,  and,  I  might  say,  the  only,  statistical  publication 
by  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  w^hicn  has  come  to  my  notice,  dealing  with 
these  im^rtant  questions  with  sufficient  candor  and  accuracy  to  be  of  real  value  in 
determining  questions  affecting  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  attention  of  the 
commission  is  particularly  call^  to  Table  1,  on  page  12,  under  the  heading  of  Freight 
traffic,  and  to  Table  54,  on  page  63,  under  the  neading  of  Passenger  traffic,  each  of 
which  gives  the  volume  of  traffic,  efficiency  of  service,  and  earnings.    These  tables 

?ive  an  immense  amount  of  accurate  information  for  tlie  long  period  of  30  years  from 
867  to  1896. 

Conformably  to  a  suggestion  made  by  one  of  your  officers  that  the  commission 
would  be  interested  in  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Ilhnois  Central  Railroad  Company  for 
aiding  its  employees  to  buy  stock  of  the  corporation,  permit  me  to  say  that,  m  brief, 
it  amounts  to  this:  On  the  Ist  of  each  month  the  price  of  shares  at  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  telegraphed  to  Chicago,  and  the  paymaster  is  authorized  to  sell  1 
share  to  each  employee  at  that  price.  Payment  is  accepted  in  sums  of  $5,  or  any 
multiple  thereof.  Interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum  is  allowed  on  the  partial  pay- 
ments, and  when  an  employee  leaves  the  ser\'ice  he  must  either  pay  in  full  for  his 
share  and  receive  a  certificate  therefor  or  take  his  monev,  with  the  interest  added. 

The  number  of  officers  and  employees,  other  than  directors  of  the  corporation, 
registered  on  the  books  of  the  company  as  stockholders  is  705,  and  their  holdings 
amount  to  2,554  shares. 

The  stock  is  l3eing  gradually  purchased  by  those  resident  on  and  near  the  line.  In 
each  of  the  11  States  m  which  the  company  is  operating  railways  there  are  a  number 
of  stockholders,  varying  from  7  in  Indiana  to  767  in  Illinois.    The  total  number  of 
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flCockholdere  in  these  11  States  ifl  1,126,  and  thenamber  of  shares  held  by  them  33,99&. 

There  are  resident  in  the  United  States  3,868  stockholders,  owning  ^4^207  shares, 
or  over  57  per  cent  of  the  whole;  in  Great  Britain,  2,543,  owning  198^616  ritares: 
elsewhere,  115,  owning  55.125  shares. 

Exclusive  of  one  large  block  of  shares,  held  for  more  than  30  years  past  in  trust  bra 
Dutch  synilicate  or  administration  office,  against  its  own  cert]ncale$>,  good  to  bearer, 
which  are  widely  scattered  among  hundreds  of  owners,  the  average  no1diii$r  of  the 
remaining  proprietors  registered  on  the  company's  books  is  85j  shax«s.  In  the 
United  States  tne  average  is  89J  shares. 

AH  told,  the  books  show  5  holdings  of  5,000  shares  or  over;  85  of  1«000  efaam 
or  over;  9.*^  of  500  shares  or  over;  604  of  less  than  500,  but  more  than  lOO  shares;  455 
of  exactly  100  shares  each,  and  5,194  of  less  than  100  shares.  The  number  erf  stock- 
holders registered  on  the  books  is  6,526.  Barely  one-seventh  of  them  o'wn  over  100 
shares  apiece. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnsok.)  I  want  to  ask  if  you  will  tell  us  more  mboot  the 
inrreai^e  in  the  capitalization  of  your  company?  You  spoke  of  having  gmwu  from 
$38,831,000  to  $185,996,925.  How  do  you  account,  in  the  main,  for  that  imnoense 
increase  of  capital;  what  has  been  done? — A.  Additional  lines  have  been  bought, 
an<l  the  whole  property  has  been  rebuilt  and  reequipped;  grades  have  been  cut 
down;  new  and  heavier  engines  have  been  bought;  hea^ner  rails  have  been  bou^t; 
the  whole  property  has  been  rehabilitated.  Many  things  were  added  in  these  >-ear8; 
as,  for  instance,  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Cairo  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000  and' over, 
i  can  not  give  you  the  figures,  but  it  is  not  merelv  in  the  acquisition  of  new  properties, 
but  rather  in  thoroughly  rebuilding  the  railroaas  and  reequii>ping  them.  I  can  give 
you  one  figure  which  happens  to  come  to  me,  which  is  typical.  Ten  years  ago  we 
did  not  have  a  rail  in  a  track  that  weighed  67  pounds  to  the  yard.  To-day  the  average 
rail  over  the  whole  system  weighs  over  67 J  pounds.  In  other  words,  all  the  little 
lateral  lines  have  been  brought  up,  and  our  lowest  standard  rail  to-day  on  our  main 
lines  is  75,  an<l  it  runs  up  to  85.  Indeed,  we  have  some  4  miles  of  lOO-ponnd  rails. 
That  is  simply  typical  of  the  whole  matter. 

Q.  Has  tnat  increase  of  capital  taken  the  form  of  stocks  or  of  bondsl?— A.  Both;  it 
takes  the  shape  of  stocks  and  bonds.  We  will  sell  stocks  or  bonds  as  the  markets  suit. 
At  tiiucH  it  is  advantageous  to  sell  stocks;  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  Of  course  we 
supply  tlie  public  with  stock  at  that  time;  and  if  there  is  a  demand  for  bonds,  we  sell 
them ;  and  our  bonds  have  been  sold  at  better  prices  than  those  of  any  other  company 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  always  been  in  advance  on  the  rate  of  interest.  We 
issued  6  per  cent  bonds  during  the  civil  war.  We  issued  5  per  cent  bonds  as  early 
as  1874. 

Q.  You  might  tell  us  whether  these  various  issues  were  floated  at  par.— A.  They 
were  fl(>ate<l  at  pretty  near  par.  There  were  some  commissions  off,  but  they  were  the 
ordinary  reasonable  bankers'  commissions.  They  were  not  floated  at  any  great  dis- 
count. It  was  a  dis(!ount  that  we  took  up  in  the  current  year's  earnings.  In  1886  we 
issued  3^  per  cent  bonds.  We  issued  4's  about  same  time,  in  1886.  In  1895  we  issued 
3  j)er  cent  Iwnds. 

Q.  Now,  what  has  been  your  practice  in  regard  to  stock  issues? — A.  We  have 
never  issued  any  stock  below  par.  We  have  offered  it  to  our  stockholders  at  par, 
and  that  which  they  have  not  taken  we  have  sold  at  the  same  price.  There  is  one 
exception  to  that  statement,  where  we  sold  our  stock,  a  million  dollars,  at  a  pre- 
mium; I  forget  how  much;  it  is  a  good  manv  years  ago;  but  at  a  very  considerable 
premium.     We  have  never  sold  any  stock  below  par. 

Q.  Have  your  stock  issues  been  purchasable  by  the  public  generally? — A.  They 
have  been  purchase<l  as  stock.  We  have  offered  it  to  our  stockholders  for  60  days 
or  a  limited  time  according  to  public  notice,  and  then  what  they  did  not  take  tie 
boanl  of  directors  sold  at  tne  same  price.  Sometimes  it  takes  a  good  long  while  to 
sell  it,  but  we  generally  succeed. 

Q.  And  you  say  there  have  been  no  sales  below  par? — A.  No,  not  by  the  company; 
and  one  sale  I  remember  very  well,  of  a  million  aollars,  at  a  considerable  premium 
above  par.     My  recollection  is  that  it  was  about  30.    It  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Q.  And  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  every  dollar  of  stock  issued  there  repre- 
sented so  much  value? — A.  Yes;  and  more,  too,  primarily.  Besides  that,  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  property,  we  have  taken  the  current  earnings  in  succeeding  years 
by  the  millions — taken  $3,000,000  in  the  last  2  years — and  put  it  into  the  property 
and  our  capitalization  does  not  represent  by,  it 'is  safe  to  say,  $20,000,000  what  the 
propertv  cost. 

Q.  Absolutely  no  water  in  it? — A.  No;  no  water. 

Q.  The  last  paragraph  of  your  printed  statement  reads:  "All  told,  the  books  show 
5  holdings  of  5,000  snares,  or  over.  * '    Can  you  tell  what  percentage  of  your  total  shares 
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or  capitalization  is  represented  bv  those  5  ho1dingi(? — A.  Off-hand,  I  can  not.  The 
only  large  holding,  the  Dutch  holding,  I  should  think  amounts  to  about  40,000 
shares,  ^,000,000.    What  the  others  are  I  really  don't  know  at  the  moment. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  a  majorit)r  of  the  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  the  ^\e  men? — 
A.  Oh,  no,  nothing  like  it.  The  majority  of  stock  is  in  the  5,194  small  stockholders. 
I  know  that.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  much  it  is.  There  is  no  other  interest,  I  am 
very  confident,  that  amounts  to  half  that.  There  is  4.000,000  in  1.  but  bear  in  mind 
that  is  not  one  man,  that  Dutch  administration  office.  I  am  very  familiar  with  those 
people.  I  have  known  them  for  nearly  30  years.  They  have  their  own  due  bills  out, 
their  own  certificates,  and  being  the  owner  of  one  of  their  certificates,  I  can  go  in 
their  office  anv  business  day  and  demand  the  Illinois  Central  stock.  They  are  mere 
stakeholders,  but  the  stock,  as  far  as  the  company  is  concerned,  is  registered  in  their 
names.  They  do  not,  however,  own  a  share  of  it,  that  administration  ofiSce.  I  think 
that  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  Atnsterdam.  It  arose  in  this  way,  years  ago.  Thev 
wished  to  have  the  certificates  in  the  Dutch  language,  which  they  could  understano, 
and  have  somebody  in  Holland  responsible  for  them.  They  take  our  certificates, 
lock  them  up  in  a  safe,  subject  to  the  joint  order  of  two  linking  firms  that  con- 
stitute the  administration  ofiSce,  and  of  the  notarv  public  who  enrolls  their  certificates. 
It  is  done  under  their  notarial  system.  Then,  if  I  buy  one  of  their  certificates  in  the 
market  and  go  and  tender  it  to  them  and  say:  "  Here,  I  want  to  redeem  this  and 
take  my  Illinois  Central  stock,"  they  must  give  it  to  me.  They  are  very  nice  people. 
I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  against  those  Dutchmen.  They  have  been  my  friends 
all  my  life,  but  they  no  more  own  that  stock  than  you  gentlemen  do.  They  are 
simply  trustees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  more  dearly  define  what  you 
mean  by  a  "  labor  trust,*'  as  used  in  your  papei^ — A.  Well,  I  do  not  want  particu- 
larly to  go  into  that  My  idea  is  that  there  is  somewhere  or  other  a  lot  of  people 
who  make  a  profession  of  dealing  in  labor  and  dealing  with  labor,  and  those  are  the 
people  I  am  afraid  of,  from  the  manifestations  1  have  seen  of  them  as  professional 
agitators.  Oi^ganized  labor  I  understand  perfectly.  I  understand  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  other  organizations.  These  other  things  have  come  up 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  ephemeral.  They  are  not  anything  known  to  the  law; 
corporations  or  anything  tangible.  They  are  irresponsible.  They  are  the  men  who 
come  in  between  us  and  our  men,  and  get  in  control  of  these  organizations  that  we 
were  treating  fairly;  and  our  men  now  l^elieve  we  are  treating  them  fairly. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  own  men  l)eing  oi^nized?— A.  We  do  not 
fear  it;  but  thev  do  create  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  they  have  in  the  past — these  dis- 
organize<l  ])eople.  I  am  an  advocate  of  organized  labor  and  organized  everything. 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  strong  and  good  has  been  done  and  come  down  in  this 
world  yet  except  by  organized  effort. 

Q.  Is  this  a  fair  characterization  of  them  to  call  them  a  'Mabor  trust,"  these  labor 
organizations  that  you  have  in  mind? — A.  I  would  not  call  them  oi^ganized  labor;  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  organized  labor. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  a  trust  at  all  if  it  is  not  an  organization? — A.  I  would  not  class 
them  by  the  same  name  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  These  things 
are  only  organized  for  the  moment. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson).  The  American  Railway  Union? — A.  Yes;  that  was  a 
type  of  them.  It  was  a  thing  that  lasted  for  a  while;  a  thing  that  grows  up  and  then 
disappears. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  They  were  not  all  railroad  workers?— A.  The  American 
Railway  Union? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were.  I  would  not  like  to  say  who  they 
were.  I  know  at  one  time  they  tried  to  make  us  believe  that  there  were  not  any 
railroad  men  in  those  riotous  gangs  that  were  around  our  tracks  in  1894  until  some- 
body shot  one  of  them,  and  we  buried  him,  and  found  out  who  he  was. 

Q.  Your  suggestion  was  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
your  men  instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  employees.  You  say  that  you  were  not 
I)ermitted  to  do  that.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  there  was  m  the  wav  of  your 
carrying  that  out? — A.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  disorganizing  all  our  labor  and 
having  a  strike  in  the  shop.  Not  that  the  men  threatened  to  strike.  We  were  pay- 
ing the  repilar  standard  railroad  scale.  We  were  earning  some  money.  We  were 
doing  fairly  well  even  in  those  times.  Our  company  was  paying  dividends;  but  we 
were  not  m  position  to  force  that  on  our  men.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  trouble 
with  our  men.     We  talked  it  over  with  the  men.     But  it  was  not  practical. 

Q.  You  feared  a  strike?— A.  We  were  not  threatened.  I  want  to  say  that  in  jus- 
tice to  our  men;  they  did  not  threaten  anything  of  the  kind,  nor  did  we  get  far 
enoughfor  it,  but  we  felt  that  they  might.  We  were  notin  any  position  to  do  it.  Their 
wages  were  not  reduced  at  any  time. 
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Q.  Probably  if  the  men  were  oivanized  you  would  have  purened  a  differeat 
course? — A.  I  think  not;  we  would  have  talked  that  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  You  would  have  reduced  their  wages  instead  of  the  number  of  men? — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  have  turned  on  their  oiiganization;  it  would  have  turned  on  their 
expression  of  willingness  to  accept  a  lower  wage;  but  you  see  there  is  a  regular 
standard  scale  running  through  all  the  wages,  and  we  pay  and  have  paid  for  years 
the  standard  scale. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  yon  have  definite  arranpe- 
ments  with  the  locomotive  en^neers  or  conductors  or  any  other  oiiganization  in 
regard  to  the  scale  of  wages;  whether  that  is  an  agreement  between  your  company 
and  the  organizations? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is;  I  think  it  is  a  matter  between  our- 
selves and  the  organization  of  our  men — our  own  men;  but  I  would  not  like  to  say 
positively. 

Q.  The  organizations  say  they  have  a  contract  with  you. — A.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  they  confuse  the  agreement  which  is  made  between  what  they  call  their  general 
grievance  committee  and  the  corporation  with  the  contract  between  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  if  it  is  a  corporation,  and  the  company  as  a  corporation,  as 
we  would  know  it  as  lawyers. 

Q.  Then  you  think  this  agreement  is  between  your  local  grievance  committee  and 
your  superintendent? — A.  Yes;  our  master  mechanic,  or  general  manager,  or  what- 
ever it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Might  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  be  characterized  as  a 
land-grant  railroad?— A.  It  did  receive  a  land  grant  from  the  State  of  Illmois,  the 
State  naving  received  it  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  amount  of  the  land  grant  was  at  that  time? — A.  It 
was  every  alternate  section  for  6  miles  on  each  side  of  the  railroad. 

Q.  The  main  line?— A.  Main  line  and  branches,  as  then  defined.  Seven  hundred 
and  six  miles,  built  under  the  charter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  how  much  that  land  grant  would  yield  to  the 
road? — A.  No;  I  have  not  ^t  it  here,  because  it  was  sold  many  years  a^o,  but  I  can 
tell  you  very  closely  what  it  was  worth  when  it  was  granted.  I  can  not  tell  you 
what  it  vielded. 

Q.  What  was  it  re^rded  as  worth  at  that  time? — A.  The  circumstances  were  these: 
The  lands  had  been  in  the  market  for  a  number  of  years — many  years.  There  were 
no  navigable  rivers  through  them,  and  therefore  there  wab  very  little  settlement 
there.  The  Federal  Government  had  marked  those  lands  down  to  $1.25  an  acre, 
and  they  granted  to  the  railroad  com  pan  v  the  even  numbered  sections.  In  the  act 
of  1850,  granting  the  lands  to  the  State  oi  Illinois,  they  marked  up  the  price  of  the 
alternate  odd  numbered  sections  reserved  to  the  United  States  Government  tc  $2.50. 
That  practice  was  not  followed  in  the  other  land  grants  generally  afterwards,  I 
learned  later,  but  it  was  in  ours.  The  effect  was  that  the  landL  near  our  line  reserved 
to  the  Government  were  sold  rapidly  at  from  $2.50  up.  At  that  time,  in  1850,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  Mexican  war  scrip  floating  that  could  be  bought  for  from  40  to 
50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  with  that  Government  lands  could  be  nought,  and  were 
bought.  Mr.  John  M.  Douglaa— not  Stephen  A. — told  me  thai  just  before  the  Illinois 
Central  charter  was  granted  he  bought  3  sections  of  land  up  m  the  northern  part  of 
the  State — and  it  is  very  fine  land,  I  Know  it — at  Wadhams  station — just  in  that  way. 
It  cost  him  50  cents  an  acre  in  cash.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Galena  at  that  time,  and 
is  dead  now.     He  was  a  very  accurate  and  truthful  man. 

Q.  Have  you  disposed  of  all  that  land  grant? — A.  We  have  sold  all  we  can  sell. 
There  are  some  remnants.  The  total  sales  to  June  30, 1898,  of  donated  lands  aggre- 
gated 2,540,468.89  acres,  leaving  unsold  at  that  time  53,645.99  acres.  The  whole  area 
of  donated  lands  amount^l  to  2,594,114.88  acres. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Reverting  to  your  argument,  you  say  that  in  the  year 
1894  the  men  who  lost  employment  on  the  Mississippi  Valley  railroads  were  nearly 
1  in  every  7,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  it  was  I  in  14.  Why  was  that? — A.  l 
can  not  say  exactly  why,  but  the  burden  seemed  to  rest  there,  and  particularly  in 
those  two  groups,  ill  and  VI.  The  figures  referred  to  in  the  text  seem  to  show  it. 
I  suppose  that  constant  reduction  in  rates  had  something  to  do  witli  it,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  swear  that  it  was  the  only  thing.  Business  was  Imd  all  through  that 
country.  We  had  been  going  ahead  very  rapidly,  but  we  had  a  chei-k  m  the  Upixjr 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  we  also  had  at  the  South  a  very  serious  check  with  the  gen- 
eral stoppage  of  business;  and  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  came  along  about  that 
time,  a  very  serious  fall.  It  is  hard  to  say  precisely  what  brought  that  atx>ut.  The 
fact  is  there,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  lowness  of  the  rate  per  ton  per  mtie  in  Groups 
III  and  VI  struck  me  with  force  enough  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
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aioneTB;  bnt  I  would  not  like  to  swear  that  that  produced  the  diacharge  of  those  men; 
that  would  be  going  a  littie  too  far. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  judgment  is  there  not  some  connection  between  that  condition 
and  the  dischai^  of  the  men?— A.  I  think  there  is,  undoubtedly.  We  had  been 
doins  business  at  a  loss,  and  when  the  railroads  came  to  a  realizing  sense  of  it  they 
simply  discharged  their  men. 

Q.  From  your  statement  and  showing,  the  roads  running  down  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  say  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  ousht  to  be  able  to  haul 
freight  at  a  less  cost  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  roads  crossing  the  Allegheny  and  Blue 
Ridge  mountain^— A.  Give  us  the  volume  and  we  will  do  it. 

Q.  And  I  infer  from  your  argument  that  you  think  that  New  Orleans  ought  to  be 
a  point  of  much  greater  exportation  than  it  is.  In  your  judgment  does  not  the  iact 
that  New  Orleans  is  20  days  distant  from  Liverpool,  and  even  a  longer  distance  from 
continental  ports,  while  New  York  is  onlv  about  an  average  of  8  or  9  for  freight 
steamers,  would  not  that  have  some  qualifying  effect  on  that  matter? — A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  on  the  freights  made.  As  I  understand,  the  time  for  freight,  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  is  10  days;  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool,  16  to  17;  I  think  that  is 
about  the  difference.  That  is  more  than  the  ratio  of  distances,  but  the  New  York 
ships  would  average  better  time;  faster  ships,  perhaps.  But  tnat  all  goes  into  the 
(question  of  rates.  I  do  not  think  the  time  would  control  on  exports  when  you  con- 
sider what  the  exports  are.  They  are  cotton  and  products  of  cotton;  thev  are  ^in 
and  the  products  of  grain;  beef  and  the  products  of  beef,  including  meats  of  all  kmds; 
those  are  the  great  things — ^and  lumber.  Now,  those  things  are  not  needed  with 
great  expedition,  but  dry  goods  are,  and  especially  silk  goods,  and  things  that  have 
to  meet  tne  foshion.  Answering  your  question,  I  would  say,  on  imports,  yes;  exports, 
no.  The  ocean  rates  from  New  Orleans  are  higher  than  from  New  York.  That  is 
the  advantage  New  York  has.  New  Orleans  rates  are  higher.  It  is  a  longer  journey; 
a  journey,  I  should  say,  60  per  cent  greater.  On  the  other  hand  you  keep  in  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  away  from  Newfoundland.  In  the  case  of  New  Orleans  the  great  circle 
from  the  point  of  Florida  does  not  carry  you  so  far  north  as  the  great  circle  from 
New  York  would. 

Q.  The  same  could  be  said  of  Gralveston  also? — A.  It  would  apply  generally.  I 
tried  to  make  mv  remarks  apply  to  Gulf  ports  generally,  although,  of  course,  the 
specified  points  I  had  to  name  ana  the  statistics  I  nad  to  give  relate  to  New  Orleans. 
I  do  not  know  about  the  others. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  export  rates  from  Chicago  via  New  Orleans  to  Europe 
regulate  the  export  rates  via  New  York  to  Europe?— A.  No;  just  the  contrary.  They 
make  the  rates.    New  York  has  the  good  will  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  the  ouestion  of  return  cargoes  entered  into  that  mat- 
ter with  you;  return  cargoes  to  New  Orleans,  character  of  cargo,  ete.? — A.  It  is  very 
ligbt;  yes.  The  imports  via  New  Orleans  are  very  light.  Our  north-bound  freight, 
however,  is  not  light  by  any  means.  We  have  bananas  to  carry  North ;  we  have 
sugar  to  carry  Norm;  and  after  we  get  a  little  way  from  New  Orleans  into  the  long- 
leai  pine  country  we  have  lumber  to  carry  North;  and  we  also  have  cypress  lumber, 
and  the  deciduous  lumber,  oak  and  ash,  from  all  that  territory;  so  that  our  north- 
bound business  and  our  south-bound  business  at  times  come  very  even.  In  the  year 
1898  it  did  not  vary  1  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  not  carry  a  great  deal  of  cotton  also? — A.  Well,  not 
much  North;  but  cotton  preponderates  South.  New  Orleans  is  the  great  market 
We  carried  into  New  Orleans  last  year  upward  of  a  million  bales  of  cotton.  That  is 
about  one-tenth  of  all  the  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States.    . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Until  manufacturing  occurs  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
do  you  expect  much  of  a  return  cargo  to  be  shipped  there,  so  as  to  make  New  Orleans 
a  great  depot? — A.  Well,  I  have  been  expecting  it  so  long.  "Hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick."  New  Orleans  used  to  market  everythinc:  imported  into  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  In  1852  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  begun  to  be  built,  and  its 
building  was  completed  with  English  rails  brought  to  New  Orleans  and  carried  up  the 
Mississippi  River.    The  other  roads  in  Illinois  at  that  time  were  built  in  that  way. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  time  when  the  rivers  there — ^the  Ohio  and  Mississippi — con- 
trolled nearly  all  the  carrying  trade  of  that  whole  section?— A.  Now,  why  should  not 
the  railroads  of  that  section  control  the  carrying  trade  of  that  section? 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  the  manufacturing  line  is  North?— A.  Yes;  but  I  am  talking  on 
import  goods  now.  On  the  goods  we  are  importing,  why  should  they  not  come  in 
that  wajr? 

Q.  Is  it  not  because  you  have  a  great  open  market  right  up  in  Chicago  there  that 
sets  you  right  out  in  immediate  contact  with  New  York,  and  because  youneed  to  be  in 
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contact  with  the  money  market,  loo — the  Wall  street  exchange? — A.  I  will  agree  with 
you;  but  in  the  coffee  business — that  is  the  natural  way  to  brinff  it  in  here.  Why 
should  coffee,  for  instance,  come  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  Baltimore  ana  oome  into  Chicago 
and  then  drift  down  into  the  Mississippi  Valley?  Why  should  it  not  oome  to  New 
Orleans?    Why  should  it  not  come  from  La  Guayra  ana  Mexico? 

Q.  While  the  bai^  system  was  in  existence  on  the  Mississippi  River  what  effect 
did  it  have  on  the  rates? — A.  It  is  still  in  existence;  but  it  is  not  the  factor  it  was. 
They  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  grain  and  heavy  freights,  but  our  rates  have  got  so 
low  that,  including  the  two  elements  of  marine  insurance  and  our  better  delivery  at 
the  point  of  destination,  being  able  to  switch  all  around  towns,  our  rates  are  as  low  as 
theirs  for  practical  purposes.  The  liarge  line  has  not  been  the  factor  it  used  to  be  in 
our  business.  I  can  give  you  a  very  good  illustration  of  that  in  regard  to  another 
business — cotton.  It  used  to  be  earned  from  Memphis  to  New  Orleans  in  steamboats 
in  laige  quantities — upward  of  a  hundred  thousand  bales  a  year.  I  watched  for  3 
years  the  shipments  from  Memphis  by  boat  to  New  Orleans,  and  they  did  not  carry 
1  bale  in  3  successive  years.  The  railroad  rates  had  got  so  low,  including  marine 
insurance  and  the  delivery,  that  we  could  take  cotton  from  Memphis  and  contract  to 
put  it  alongside  a  ship  on  a  day  certain,  whereas  a  steamboat  could  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  difference  between  the  rates  from  Kansas  City  to  Galveston 
and  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans? — A.  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  I  can  not  tell  you;  I  do 
not  follow  the  rates.  I  have  very  little  to  do  with  that  business.  I  know  there  is 
that  competition  every  day  in  the  year.  We  are  interested  in  the  Kansas  City  situa- 
tion in  another  way.  The  Memphis,  Kansas  City  and  Birmingham  road  brings  us 
considerable  freight  at  Memphis. 

A  question  by  Professor  Johnson  led  up  to  a  matter  on  which  I  wrote  something. 
It  was  on  that  question  of  capitalization,  and  the  thought  came  to  me  after  I  hs^ 
prepare<l  the  jMiper  already  read  to  you.   The  facts  are  interesting,  I  think.   (Reading. ) 

'*As  to  capitalization:  The  statement  that  the  railways  of  the  United  States  are 
overcapitalized  has  been  so  often  reiterated  as  to  be  ^uite  generally  believed. 

''Wnile  I  know  not  only  that  there  is  no  water  m  the  securities  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company,  but  that  their  sum  total  does  not  renresent  by  millions 
of  dollars  the  cash  actually  spent  on  the  property,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  statements,  taken,  with  respect  to  tne  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  with  respect 
to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from  the  returns  of  the 
British  board  of  trade. 

"The  statements  contrast  the  situation  in  1890— the  first  year  for  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  published  statistical  reports — with  the  vear  1898. 

'*  It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that,  while  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  18.06  per  cent,  their  capitalization,  including  both  bonds 
and  stock,  has  increased  only  14.64  per  cent;  and  tnat  the  increase  in  the  capitaliza- 
tion per  mile  of  railroad  is  $3,  a  sum  too  small  to  be  expressed  in  percentages,  less 
than  one-half  of  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent. 

"Also  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  have  increased 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  ratio  as  the  miles  operated,  viz,  18.58  per  cent,  while  their 
gross  receipts  per  mile  have  increasd  $30,  or  less  than  one-half  {^)  of  1  per  (;ent. 
This  in  a  country  which  has  developed  enormously  in  the  meanwhile,  and  whose  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  be  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  1,250,000  per  annum. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  time  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of 
miles  operated  increased  7.9  per  cent,  the  capital  increased  26.41  per  cent,  the  capital 
per  mile  operated  increased  17.15  per  cent,  gross  receipts  increased  in  amount  20.39 
per  cent,  and  per  mile  operated,  11.57  per  cent. 

**  While  it  is  true  that,  as  a  whole,  the  English  railways  are  better  built  than  ours, 
there  are  many  points  in  which  ours  excel  them,  and  there  are  also  thousands  of 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  which  are  well  and  permanently  constructed. 

'*The  capitalization,  including  bonds  and  stocks,  of  the  railroads  in  the  Unite<l 
States,  is  $60,343  per  mile;  that  of  the  railways  in  Great  Britain,  £52,379  per  mile, 
which,  at  $5  to  the  pound,  equals  $261,896. 

*'The  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  per  mile 
in  9  years  has  been,  as  above  stated,  $3. 

'*The  increase  in  the  capitalization  of  the  British  railways  per  mile  during  the  same 
9  years  has  been  £7,669,  or,  at  $5  to  the  pound,  $38,345. 

"The  figures  are  given  as  reported,  without  accepting  responsibility  for  their 
accuracy." 
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Rmhoay»  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
[Stated  in  dollan,  £1  being  taken  as  worth  15.] 


Miles  operated 

Capital  paid  up 

Capital  paid  up  per  mile  operated 

Gro6s  recei  pts 

Orofls  receipts  per  mile 


Year  ended  December  81— 


1800. 


20,073 


$4,487,860,130 

228.  &50 

8W.  743, 510 

19,915 


1896. 


21,660 


15. 672, 842. 810 

261,896 

481,202,605 

22,220 


Increase  in  9  years. 


Amount. 


1,586 


11,184,962,180 

38,345 

81,518,995 

2,905 


Per  cent. 


7.90 


26.41 
17.15 
20.99 
11.57 


RaUways  in  the  United  Stales. 


Year  ended  June  80— 


1800. 


1896. 


Increase  in  9  yean. 


Amount. 


Per  cent. 


Miles  operated 

Capitalization 

Capitalization  per  mile 

Gross  receipts 

Gross  receipts  per  mile. 


166,404 


184,648 


28,244 


18.06 


•9.437,848,420 

60,840 

1,051,877,632 

6,725 


110.818,554,031 

60,348 

1.247,825.621 

6,755 


$1,381,210,611 

3 

195.447,989 

30 


14.64 

1.00 

18.68 

.45 


1  Less  than  one-half  of  one-hundredth  of  1  per  cent. 

I  think  there  are  some  inaccuracies  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
fissures,  and  I  have  had  a  fpood  deal  of  correspondence  with  them  about  that.  I  have 
been  very  mucli  impressed  with  that  difference  within  the  last  10  years.  What  may 
have  hapi>ened  40  or  50  years  ago  I  do  not  know,  but  in  the  last  10  years  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  have  sfone  through  a  process  of  undercapitalization,  not  only  as 
to  the  amount,  but  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  In  all  the  recent  reorganizations  the  7 
tier  (!ent  bonds  which  the  bondholder  had  a  rieht  to  exact  under  his  contract  have 
i>een  put  in  at  3J  and  at  4  or  3,  or  whatever  the  rate  may  l)e.  There  has  been  a 
tremendous  undercapitalization  in  the  last  10  years  out  of  that.  I  can  point  out  6 
miles  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  on  which  we  have  spent  $6,000,000  in  the  last 
10  years  and  not  $1  of  capital  has  been  issued  for  it.  We  may  have  borrowed  a  few 
dollars  of  money,  but  I  mean  no  stock  has  been  issued  for  it;  and  that  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  do  you  railway  men  ever  take  into 
account  the  amount  of  local  stock  and  of  common  stock  that  by  reoraanization  is 
entirel)[  wiped  out  and  does  not  appear  on  a  single  figure  to-dav?  For  instance, 
township  stock,  county,  State,  or  city  stock  and  private  individuaf  stock,  taken  up 
ill  these  reorganizations,  has  been  entirely  wipea  out  of  existence  and  never  shows 
in  any  figures  whatever  on  the  record.  Are  there  not  millions  involved  in  that 
way  that  never  show  up? — A.  I  had  a  personal  experience  on  that  line.  In  1877 
I  came  back  into  the  Illinois  Central  service.  I  had  been  out  for  a  while,  and  then 
came  bac^k,  a^  secretary  of  a  reorganization  committee  for  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson 
and  Great  Northern  and  the  Mississippi  Central  Railroad,  leading  from  Cairo  to 
New  Orleans,  567  miles.  Those  2  concerns  had  a  capitalization,  as  shown  by  their 
reports,  of  about  1550,000,000.  They  were  bankrupt;  they  were  physical  wrecks; 
and  we  went  to  work  and  in  5  years  thoroughly  rebuilt  them.  We  relaid  every  bar 
uf  iron  with  new  steel  rails;  we  rebuilt  all  their  engines  and  all  their  cars  and  added 
to  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  we  turned  them  over  with  a  capitalization  of 
$28,000,000,  and  it  went  on  the  books  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  that  ngure,  having 
in  the  meanwhile  spent  the  earnings  of  5  >ears,  and  that  was  all  the  money  we  could 
siraj)e  together.  The  difference  between  the  $50,000,000  and  $28,000,000  was  not 
what  I  spoke  about  earlier  as  being  at  least  $20,000,000  in  the  Illinois  Central  property 
which  is  not  shown  by  capitalization  there.  I  mean  real  property— real  money 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  corporation.  I  should  say  there  must  be  something 
like  $20,000,000  of  it.  I  would  not  like  to  swear  to  the  figures,  but  it  is  many  mil- 
lions— 1  would  certainly  swear  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  fixed  any  limit  to  your  capitalization? — A.  No; 
there  is  no  limit;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  authorized  from  time  to  time  to  be  issued  by  our 
board  of  directors. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbib.)  Have  you  been  able  to  pay  dividends  in  these  depr_  . 
ing  years? — A.  Yes;  we  have  always  paid  dividends.  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
has  always  paid  a  6-monthly,  semiannual  dividend.  We  have  paid  in  recent  years  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Was  any  of  this  shrinka^  to  which  you  referred  traceable  to 
the  increased  value  in  money? — A.  No;  the  loss  m  those  Southern  railroads  was  due 
to  two  facts — the  war  and  the  reconstruction  period.  During  the  war  the  rail- 
roads were  destroved.  I  had  in  mv  possession — I  suppose  I  have  still — 2  receipts 
given,  1  by  a  Federal  officer  and  1  by  a  Confederate  omcer,  for  the  destruction  of  a 
ridge  across  Yalabusha  River,  near  Grenada,  Miss.  It  was  in  Forrest's  country, 
where  General  Forrest  was  cavorting  around  there  back  of  Memphis  in  north  Missis*- 
sippi.  I  merely  mention  that  as  snowing  what  went  on.  Bridges  were  destroyed 
over  and  over  again  during  the  war.  And  then  came  the  period  of  national  politural 
reconstruction  and  the  penod  also  of  the  reconstruction  of  these  railroads;  and  there 
were  carpetbaggers  in  both;  there  was  rascality  in  the  railroads. 

Q.  I  suppose  some  of  the  earlier  capitalizations  of  your  various  roads  were  on  the 
greenback  oasis,  and  when  we  got  to  tne  ^Id  standard  of  course  there  was  a  shrink- 
age?—A.  Well,  of  course,  there  was  a  shrinkage;  and  as  a  result  of  that  panic  of  1873 
the  Illinois  Central,  which  had  been  paying  8  to  10  per  cent,  had  shrunk;  they  got 
down  in  1877  to  i>ayin^  4  per  cent.  But  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  shrinkage 
in  the  capitalization;  it  was  in  the  earning  power. 

Q.  More  millions  of  stock  on  a  greenback  basis  would  have  to  be  issued  than  on 
the  gold  basis,  of  course,  at  a  gold  premium? — A.  Some  of  our  stock  was  issued  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  inauire  if  there  has  been  a  larae  natural  increase  in  the  value  of 

Jrour  locations,  especially  in  cities? — A.  I  think  mere  has  been  in  Chicago,  very 
arge;  and  elsewhere,  but  chiefly  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Is  that  fully  covered  by  your  present  capitalization? — ^A.  No;  our  land  in  Chi- 
cago, as  far  as  capitalized  at  all,  stands  on  our  books  at  just  what  it  cost  40  or  50 
years  a^o.    That  has  never  been  marked  up.    Those  thin^  have  stood, 

Q.  Your  position,  then,  and  your  opportunity  to  do  business,  the  value  of  which  is 
constantly  increasing,  would  bear  in  your  judgment  a  much  laiiger  capital  than  is 
shown  in  the  amount  issued? — A.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago  had  an  estimate 
made  by  experts  within  2  or  3  years — I  think  it  was  Mr.  Mayor  Swift,  the  predetxis- 
sor  of  the  present  mayor — of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
on  our  first  mile,  ana  he  brought  in  figures  of  about  $34,500,000.  I  should  say  that 
that  property  probably  stands  on  the  company's  books  at  $200,000.  I  do  not  know 
the  figures.  iJow,  that  is  the  same  unearned  increment  that  any  other  owner  of  real 
property  would  have  had  if  he  bought  it.  When  this  company  was  oi^nized  with 
$17,000,000  of  paid-in  capital,  the  directors  themselves  paid  in  $2.50  per  share,  and 
made  themselves  personally  liable  for  $97.50,  and  they  were  the  first  men  in  New  York 
at  that  time.  Thev  were  men  like  William  H.  Aspinwall  and  Jonathan  Stui^es,  Geoxge 
Griswold  and  Ludlow — I  can  give  you  the  names  of  all  of  them— merchants  in  good 
standing.  They  believed  that  the  sale  of  the  land  would  build  the  railroad,  and 
therefore  were  willing  to  make  themselves  personally  liable.  Then  came  the  panic 
of  1857  and  these  gentlemen,  after  indorsing  the  company's  paper  very  largely,  had 
great  trouble  to  pull  through,  and  they  assessed  themselves  on  that  stock  first  $20 
and  then  $10  more  and  then  $10  more  until  every  last  dollar  was  paid  in  on  that 
$17,000,000  of  stock.  Now.  suppose  those  gentlemen,  intelligent  men,  men  of  affairs, 
had  gone  into  the  city  of  Chicago  and  taken  their  $17,000,000  and  bought  corner  lots 
and  let  somebody  else  build  this  fool  railroad.  It  nearly  broke  them;  it  did  break 
some  of  them.  They  had  the  money  to  do  it,  and  they  had  the  credit,  and  they 
could  get  money  just  as  well  for  Chicago  real  estate  as  they  could  for  the  railroad.  " 

Q.  fBy  Professor  Johnson.)  There  is  a  question  connected  with  taxation  on  which 
I  think  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  The  Illinois  Central  pays  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  a  tax  upon  its  receipts? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  amount  is  fixed  by  the  State  constitution,  I  believe?— A.  Yes;  it  is  fixed 
in  the  charter,  and  then  the  constitution  provides  that  it  shall  not  be  altered. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  us  your  views  on  the  question  of  taxation,  as  to  the  best 
system,  and  as  to  the  working  of  the  various  systems?— A.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  tax 
on  gross  receipts,  if  properly  regulated  as  to  per  cent,  would  be  the  fairest  tax.  Seven 
per  cent  is  undoubtedly  excessive. 

Q.  That  is,  on  gross  receipts  in  the  State  of  Illinois?— A.  Yes;  we  pay  7  per  cent, 
and  that  is  undoubtedly  excessive.  It  is  very  much  more  than  other  railroads  pay, 
and  it  is  more  than  the  business  will  bear.  That  was  accepted  by  my  predecessors, 
and  I  do  not  complain.  We  have  made  our  bargain  with  the  State  of  Illinois  and  we 
have  lived  up  to  it  and  we  shall;  but  that  was  predicated  on  the  railroads  in  the  New 
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England  Btatee  showing,  in  the  years  previous  to  1850,  that  they  could  be  operated 
for  less  than  50  percent  of  their  gross  receipts,  payment  of  taxes  and  everything  else. 

Our  people  thought,  and  it  is  in  writing  that  they  said  so,  that  the  railroads  in  Illi- 
nois, on  those  flat  prairies,  with  coal  abundant  under  the  soil,  could  be  operated  for 
less.  Now,  if  we  got  55  per  cent  of  our  sroes  receipts,  after  paying  operating  expenses, 
you  know,  if  we  had  that  left,  we  could  afford  to  pay  the  State  7  per  cent;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  only  less  than  30;  our  operating  expenses  run  up  to  about  70 
per  cent.  Last  year,  including  taxes,  it  came  to  69.580  per  cent — operatmg  expenses, 
very  nearly  70  per  cent,  leaving  30.420  per  cent  as  net.  Now  I  have  deducted  there 
all  taxes,  taking  the  whole  railroad  as  a  system.  To  take  from  a  business  which  it 
costs  62^  per  cent  to  operate  7  per  cent  out  of  the  37}  left  is  too  large  a  proportion  for 
a  tax.  We  should  get  to  some  figures  such  as  they  have  up  in  Wisconsin,  2}  to  4, 
varying  with  the  different  classes  of  railroads.  My  reason  for  believing  that  a  tax  on 
gross  receipts  is  a  fair  thing  is  that  it  is  a  tax  on  the  money  which  the  railroads  take 
from  the  people  for  transportation  in  a  quasi  public  service.  Now,  it  is  not  unfair  to 
the  railroads,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  should  be  taxed  in  proportion  as  they  take, 
just  as  I  mieht  be  taxed  on  my  income.  There  is  nothing  unfair  in  that.  Nobody 
pretended  tnat  there  was  anything  unfair  m  an  income  tax  properly  adjusted. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  How  many  employees  have  you  in  connection  with 
your  system?— A.  The  2  railroads,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley,  have  28,750. 

Q.  Has  your  system  any  objection  to  employing  men  who  belong  to  labor  oiganiza- 
tions? — A.  No;  we  employ  them  r^ardless  of  what  they  do  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  the  men  providing  for  them  in  caee  of  sickness 
or  injury? — A.  We  have  on  one  division;  on  the  Louisville  division.  We  have  a 
hospital  fund  there.  There  is  a  small  contribution  by  the  men  from  their  wages  and 
the  company  contributes  a  house  and  the  land.  The  details  of  that  I  am  not  very 
conversant  with— whether  we  make  a  monthly  addition  to  it  or  not. 

Q.  The  money  for  running  it  comes  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  men? — A.  A  part  of 
it  does,  I  know.  The  company  furnishes  them  with  a  very  nice  house  and  a  piece 
of  land  and  all  the  transportation  for  the  hospital,  etc.,  of  course;  but  whether  we 
make  a  payment  of  money  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  compulsory  on  the  men  to  subscribe  to  it? — A.  No. 

Q.  Or  is  it  just  a  matter  of  their  own? — ^A.  They  all  do  it,  though.  They  see  the 
advantage  of  that.  It  is  in  a  country  where  hospitals  are  not  as  close  together  as 
they  would  be  here — western  Kentucky  and  along  the  Ohio  River. 

Q.  What  are  your  hours  of  labor  for  train  hands—men  who  are  connected  with  the 
running  of  trains?  Do  most  locomotive  engineers  and  train  hands  work  by  the 
mile? — A.  Yes;  and  we  watch  those  men  very  carefully.  The  master  mechanic 
watches  that;  looks  his  men  over  to  see  that  a  man  can  not  go  out  unless  he  has  had 
his  sleep,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  rule  regarding  intoxication  of  employees? — A.  Yes;  especially 
the  men  on  the  trains. 

Q.  I  assume  that  that  is  rigidly  enforced? — A.  Yes;  that  is  enforced. 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  the  Illinois  Central  complied  with  the  law  requiring  auto- 
matic couplers  and  air  brakes  to  be  put  upon  freight  cars?— A.  I  can  give  you  that 
information  down  to  the  30th  of  June.  It  is  in  Mr.  Harahan's  report.  On  the  30th  of 
June  we  had  95.39  per  cent  of  our  freight  equipment  equipped  with  automatic  coup- 
lers and  we  had  38.83  per  cent  of  our  freight  equipment  equipped  with  air  brakes. 
Of  course  all  the  passenser  equipment  is  equipped  with  both.  We  will  conform 
with  the  law  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  about  the  system  of  ticket  brokerage  as  it  is 
practiced  in  this  country  to-day? — A.  I  did  not  come  here  to  make  any  complaint,  if 
you  ask  me  the  question. 

Q.  Have  you  any  criticism  to  make? — ^A.  Yes;  the  thing  is  wrong,  because  the 
companies  are  not  free  merchants.  They  can  not  sell  above  their  advertised  rates, 
and  under  those  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  protected  against 
such  sale  by  others  below  our  rates.  While  I  know  that  other  railroad  men  will  not 
agree  with  me — I  do  not  suppose  anybody  will  agree  with  me — I  have  always  thought 
that  that  thing  could  be  cured  by  a  very  simi)le  statute,  which  would  reouire  every 
ticket  to  be  stamped  with  the  pnoe  at  which  it  is  sold  and  to  be  redeemaole  by  the 
company  issuing  it  within  30  days,  if  presented,  in  proportion  to  the  part  used  on 
any  coupon;  not  on  any  piece  of  a  ticket  or  on  a  piece  of  a  coupon.  A  piece  of  a 
ticket  would  be  cutting  it  up  a  little  too  small.  But  if  there  is  a  ticket  sold  from 
Boston  by  the  Boston  and  Alliiny  Railroad  to  Albany,  by  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  over  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to  Buffalo,  and  over  the  Lake  Shore 
Railroad  to  Chicago,  and  so  on  across  the  continent,  and  a  man  does  not  use  one  of 
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thoee  coupons,  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  have  his  money  back;  and  if  the  price  of  the 
whole  ticket  is  stamped  on  there,  printed  on  there  in  plain  figures,  there  will  be  no 
(quarrel  as  to  what  tne  pniportion  is,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  for  the  life  of  the 
ticket  broker  except  forgery.  He  would  be  out  of  any  honest  business  tliat  he  has. 
I  admit  that  they  nave  some  honest  business;  but  there  would  be  no  reason  for  their 
existence  except  some  of  the  things  that  they  are  accused  of  doins — altering  the  dates 
and  places.  But  I  do  not  lielieve  the  other  railroad  men  would  asree  with  me  in 
that.  I  proposed  it  years  ago.  I  think  that  such  legislation  would  kill  the  ticket 
broker  so  that  vou  would  never  hear  of  him  again. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  kB.sNRDV.)  Is  not  the  proportion  of  business  which  the  ticket  broker 
does  on  unused  portions  of  tickets  very  small  in  comparison  to  the  business  that  is 
turned  over  to  him  by  the  railnmds  themselves? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that, 
frankly.  I  imagine  that  there  are  some  of  the  weak  roads  that  do  that  business.  I 
know  tliat  it  is  in  evidence  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  reported  in 
their  first  big  investigation  in  Chicago  8  or  10  years  ago,  that  they  found  the  tickets 
of  every  railroad  except  the  Illinois  Central  in  the  scalpers*  offices.  I  have  had  no 
dealings  with  them,  and  I  do  not  think  our  people  have.  I  think  you  are  right 
about  that — that  there  is  some  of  that  business  gomg  on  at  times.  I  doubt  whether 
there  is  just  at  this  moment. 

Q.  The  statement  you  just  made  in  regard  to  the  finding  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  seem  to  bear  that  out. — A.  This  is  10  years  ago— 1888,  I 
think  it  was — one  of  their  first  investigations. 

Q.  Can  not  the  railroads  correct  this  evil  themselves  without  going  to  Congress  for 
it? — A.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  prevent  any  other  railroad  company  which  has  a 
line  to  [Kjints  which  we  reach  selling  that  ticket  at  any  price  they  please  through  a 
broker  as  long  as  a  broker  exists. 

Q.  Then  part  of  your  object  in  going  to  Congress  will  be  to  control  the  action  of 
those  other  railroads  as  much  as  that  of  these  scalper8?--A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  (By  iSenator  Mallorv.)  There  is  a  feature  of  discrimination  in  the  practi(*al 
working  of  the  ticket  brokerage  business,  is  there  not,  as  where  a  man  gets  a  ticket 
to  travel  over  a  certain  distance  at  a  less  rate  than  the  advertised  rate  which  the 
public  is  generally  called  on  to  pay?— A.  You  mean  that  the  railroad  comiMny  sells 
a  ticket  to  the  broker  and  pays  nim  a  commission  for  the  sale  out  of  which  he  scalps 
the  rate? 

Q.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  any  details  of  that  kind.  What  I  meant  to  say  was 
this:  The  principle  on  which  this  business  is  done  is  such  that  a  man  who  buys  a 
ticket  from  a  ticket  broker  gets  a  ticket,  say,  from  here  to  New  York,  at  a  less  rat€ 
than  he  will  be  able  to  get  a  ticket  from  the  railroad  company;  he  pays  le^s  for  it, 
]&is  than  the  pul)lishe<l  rates,  and  it  is  therefore  an  inlringement  of  the  law,  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  verjr  plain  and  flagrant. — A.  You  and  I  are  not  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing tickets  at  any  price,  as  I  understand  it,  under  the  statute  nor  from  buying.  The 
law  does  not  prohibit  me  from  buy  ing  a  ticket  for  $20  and  turning  around  and  selling 
it  to  you  for  $15.     It  does  as  a  railroad  ofiScer,  but  not  as  an  individual. 

Q.  As  an  officer  of  the  company,  yes. — A.  Undoubtedly;  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  statute. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  giving  of  passes  by  railroads  to  individuals, 
discriminating  against  other  individuals?— A.  I  thmk  the  evil  in  that  is  laiigely  due 
to  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  After  carefully  drafting 
a  bill  prohibiting  discrimination  they  provide  in  this  way  (reading) : 

**  Sec.  22.  That  nothing  in  thisactshall  prevent  the  carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of 
property  free  or  at  reduced  rates  for  the  United  States,  or  municipal  governments,  or 
lor  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or  from  fairs  and  expositions  for  exliibition  thereat,  or 
the  free  carriage  of  destitute  and  homeless  persons  transported  by  cliaritable  societies, 
and  the  necessary  agents  employed  in  such  transportation,  or  the  issuance  of  mileage, 
excursion,  or  commutation  passenger  tickets;  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  constnied 
to  prohibit  any  common  carrier  from  giving  reduced  rates  to  ministers  of  religion,  or 
to  municipal  governments  for  the  transportation  of  indigent  persons,  or  to  inmates  of 
the  (2)  National  Homes  or  State  Homes  fordisable<1  volunteer  soldiers  and  of  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  orphan  homes,  including  those  about  to  enter  and  those  returning  home 
after  dischargee,  under  arrangements  with  the  boards  of  managers  of  said  Homes. 
Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  railroads  from  giving  free  carria^ 
to  their  own  officers  and  employees,  or  to  prevent  the  principal  offic»ers  of  any  rail- 
road company  or  companies  from  exchanging  passes  or  tickets  with  other  railroad 
companies  for  their  officers  and  employees. 

Now,  there  are  20  lines,  half  a  page,  of  exceptions,  and  the  law  has  so  expressed 
them  that  you  can  not  see  the  limits  of  the  exceptions.  There  should  be  a  provision 
there  for  commutation  tickets  and  mileage  tickets,  and  then  strike  out  all  exceptions 
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looking  for  reduced  rates  for  charity,  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  for  muni- 
cipal governments,  and,  above  all,  for  other  railroad  men — strike  that  all  out;  and 
about  the  employees  of  the  compan v  itself.  Out  out  all  these  exceptions  and  forbid  dis- 
crimination absolutely.  Each  railroad  company  will  take  care  of  its  own  employees 
very  easily  by  increasing  their  pay  or  giving  them  an  allowance  for  traveling.  The 
root  of  the  evil  is  in  the  exchange  of  passes.  If  you  can  cut  that  out  you  have  done 
a  great  deal  toward  the  whole.  Why  should  I,  wno  happen  to  belong  to  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Chiuxjh,  be  called  upon  to  carry  a  Roman  Oatholic  or  a  Hebrew 
minister  free? 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  not  the  granting  of  passes  an  ill^al  discrimination 
when  you  carry  a  man  across  the  boundary  of  a  State? — A.  I  would  rather  you 
would  prove  it  by  some  other  witness,  gentlemen,  to  put  it  in  all  candor.   (Laughter.^ 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.)  Do  you  regard  it  as  an  evil? — A.  Yes.  I  am  so  consti- 
tuted I  dfo  not  believe  in  giving  something  for  nothing  under  any  circumstances.  I 
think  the  evil  of  the  pass  situation  is,  senously,  this:  It  is  the  only  way  of  getting 
value  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  railroad  company  without  leaving  a  voucher.  There 
is  no  other  way  known  to  me. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  not  the  railroad  companies  give  these  passes  for 
value  to  DC  received? — A.  Some  of  them,  but  the  particular  value  receivea  is  not  of 
record. 

Q.  It  is  not  of  record,  but  is  it  not  in  the  form  of  favors  of  various  kinds? — ^A.  I  am 
giving  passes  now  to  persons  that  are  servingthe  company  well,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  it.  I  can  defend  hundreds  of  passes.  There  are  reasons;  but  the  same  thing 
would  enable  me  to  go  right  to  the  treasury  of  the  company  and  put  in  a  voucher 
and  give  these  men,  say,  1100,  just  exactly  the  same.  If  it  is  defensible  for  value 
received,  it  can  be  paid  by  money. 

Q.  (By  Senator  Mallory.^  What  do  you  say  about  these  passes  given  to  members 
of  the  l^slature  and  memoers  of  Congress  and  Senatorei? — A.  I  think  the  whole 
thing  should  be  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tnere  is  value  received  in  this  case? — A.  I  have  been  told  there  is 
at  times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  getting  value  received 
from  the  ministers  by  issuing  them  passes? — A.  Here&ftei^ 

Q.  No,  now. — A.  I  do  not  know.  Yes;  there  is  something  in  that  if  you  consider 
the  corporation  as  a  moral  being,  which  it  is  not.  If  you  consider  it  simply  as  what 
it  is — a  corporation  for  gain — I  do  not  see  why  the  clergyman  should  be  helped  in 
his  business  any  more  than  a  shoemaker  should  be  in  his.  They  are  both  doing 
good  and  perhaps  the  shoemaker  is  doing  the  most  good. 

Q.  The  ministers  come  up  almost  unanimously  and  denounce  to  Congress  the 
immoral  practices  of  discrimination. — A.  I  am  glad  to  see  they  are  after  it  It  is 
their  business  to  denounce  immoral  practices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  the  corporation  is  on  the  line  of  a  moral  being,  what 
do  you  say  of  a  community  that  leaves  church  property  untaxed? — A.  I  would  tax  it. 

Q.  Has  that  the  character  of  a  moral  being? — A.  I  would  advocate  taxing  it.  I  do 
not  see  why  Congress,  in  legislating  on  this  subject,  should  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
manager  of  a  railroad  who  l^longs  to  some  particular  church  to  make  this  discrimina- 
tion. I  try  to  be  honest  in  what  I  do,  but  belonging  to  one  denomination  I  can  see 
the  demands  of  that  denomination  more  clearly  than  I  can  any  other.  I  am 
naturally  so  constituted.  So  far  as  the  issuance  of  free  transportation  passes  through 
my  hands  personally,  a  cleigyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  would 
probably  have  someone  whom  i  know  who  could  come  to  me,  while  a  clergyman  o* 
the  Methodist  Church,  for  instance,  mi^ht  not  have  a  way  of  approaching  me.  If 
the  other  men  who  grant  passes  are  in  like  case,  why  not  strike  it  out  absolutely  and 
stop  it?  Why  should  not  the  law  say  there  shall  be  no  discrimination?  Then  I  see  no 
l(X)pholes,  rat  holes,  and  no  leaks.  It  is  pretty  high  ground  to  take  and  I  know  most 
railroad  men  will  not  agree  with  me.    I  doubt  if  any  of  them  will. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  pass  S3r8tem  were  abolishea  there  would  be  any  decrease  of 
rate  to  the  paying  ^assenger^ — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  enough  to  affect 
the  passenger  earnings.  All  my  railroad  friends  say,  *'  Fish,  what  are  you  fighting 
for?  The  thing  does  not  amount  to  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  stop  iV*  I 
do  not  think  it  affects  the  revenue  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  people  simply 
would  not  travel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Congressmen  and  legislators  would  travel,  would  they  not? 
A.  Members  of  Congress  woula  travel,  yes;  but  they  are  not  many;  400  perhaps. 

Q.  State  legislatures  in  every  State? — A.  Yes;  but  they  would  not  go  home  on  Fri- 
day; they  would  go  up  and  sit  6  days  in  the  week  and  stay  a  fortnight  and  get  their 
mileage  and  adjourn. 
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Q.  (Bv  Senator  Maliory.)  What  is  your  judgment  in  regard  to  discriminationfi  aa 
practiced  to-day  compared  with  those  practiced  a  year  ago  or  two  vears  ago?— A.  I 
think  the  situation  is  good  to-day.  Rates  are  fairly  well  maintained  generally  over 
the  United  States  to-day;  better  than  they  have  been. 

Q.  What  do  you  ascnbe  that  to? — ^A.  The  conferences  between  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  railroad  people  have  had  a  very  good  effect  Then  the 
abundant  crops  and  the  immense  amount  of  tonnage  freight  has  had  another,  and  the 
gettine  of  certain  railroads  into  fewer  hands  has  had  an  effect — consolidation. 

Q.  You  think  consolidation  has  a  tendency  to  affect  competition? — A.  It  checks 
the  destructive  kind  of  competition. 

Q.  Competition  is  really  tne  cause  of  discrimination? — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing else  that  could  cause  it. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  comi)etataon  there  would  be  no  reason  for  discrimination,  would 
there? — A.  No  more  than  in  the  sale  of  any  other  commodity. 

Q.  What  is  the  principal  method  of  discrimination  now  in  existence  that  you 
know,  if  you  know  of  any,  whereby  certain  individuals  get  a  benefit  out  of  railroad 
transportation  which  others  do  not? — A.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  in  that  part  of 
the  business  to  any  extent,  but  it  is  the  little  things  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  talked  about  so  much,  the  underbilling  and  underweighing,  any 
kind  of  rebates,  contracts,  and  everything  else;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  worse 
than  the  others. 

Q.  They  are  not  practiced  as  much  now  as  they  were? — A.  No. 

Q.  One  system  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called  by  several  witnesses  is 
where  mileage  is  paid  for  the  use  of  private  cars  owned  by  firms  or  individuals,  which 
is  a  considerable  amount  on  each  car.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  that 
question? — A.  Necessarily.  I  think  that  it  is  less  of  an  evil  than  it  was.  The  cost 
of  repairing  cars  as  they  oecome  larger  and  heavier  and  more  complicated  in  their 
construction  increases.  By  holding  the  rate  of  milease  down  we  will  come  to  a  point 
where  there  is  no  particular  profit  to  the  owners  of  tne  car;  where  the  mileage  will 
just  pay  for  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  car;  I  think  the  two  things  will  gradually  come 
together  on  that. 

Q.  Are  not  this  class  of  shippers  who  own  these  cars  sufficiently  powerful  to  compel 
the  railroads  to  give  them  the  rates  of  mileage  they  want? — ^A.  I  think  they  would 
have  great  difficulty  in  gettine  the  rate  raised  again.  You  see,  the  railroads  are  get- 
ting much  more  powerful  in  the  sense  of  being  better  able  to  buy  equipment  of  their 
own.  The  day  when  the  railroad  went  to  the  shipper  to  borrow  equipment  is  past. 
As  a  rule,  the  railroads  do  not  invest  in  that  kind  of  car;  the  refrigerator  car,  for 
instance,  for  beef.  Of  course,  these  great  packers  do  own  refrigerator  cars  and  they 
refuse  to  ship  in  anything  else,  and  that  is  where  they  have  it. 

Q.  Are  they  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  say  to  the  railroad  shipping  it,  for  instance, 
if  you  do  not  give  us  this  mileage,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  get  from  you,  we  will 
ship  by  another  road? — A.  They  can  get  the  mileage  but  as  tne  car  becomes  more 
expensive  I  do  not  think  they  will  find  it  easy  to  get  more  mileage.  Suppose  a 
refrififerator  car  costs  $800;  suppose  the  price  goes  up  to  $1,000—25  per  cent  increase; 
it  will  not  get  an  increased  mileage;  the  thin^  will  tend  to  close  itself  up  there, 

Q.  In  your  State  do  you  recognize  the  distinction  between  export  rates  and  what 
are  known  as  inland  rates? — A.  We  have  to. 

Q.  Shipping  down  through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New  Orleans,  for  instance? — 
A.  We  have  to. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  having  to  do  it? — A.  Here  is  grain,  for  instance,  coming 
into  our  local  stations  in  Illinois.  That  has  to  go  to  Liverpool  and  the  ocean  rate  is 
so  much.  Now,  we  must  either  let  that  business  go  entirely  or  make  a  lower  rate 
than  the  local  rate  on  grain.  We  have  done  it  over  and  over  again.  The  question  is 
up  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now,  and  it  has  been  for  months,  on 
that  sort  of  discrimination. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  business;  if  you  do  not  make  a  dis- 
crimination there  will  be  no  export  business? — A.  Either  that  or  to  reduce  our  IocaI 
rate  to  New  Orleans  to  a  point  at  which  it  would  not  pay  us  to  haul  it.  Our  condi- 
tion is  very  different  from  that  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  because  we  have  a  gi-ain 
producing  country  all  along  our  road  more  or  less  until  you  get  close  to  New  Orleans 
and  we  have  no  large  consumption  of  grain  in  New  Orleans,  only  to  feed  that  quar- 
ter of  a  million  people;  no  flouring  industry,  especially;  no  manufacturing  into  crack- 
ers or  anything  of  tnat  sort;  no  glucose  factory  or  tnings  of  that  kind  to  consume 
com,  and  our  local  shipment  is  small.  Our  rates  are  reasonable  in  there  and  our 
export  business  is  large  and  in  order  to  get  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans  we  have,  at 
times,  to  make  a  lower  rate  than  the  local. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  if  you  were  prohibited  from  making  discrimnai- 
tions  between  your  export  and  local  rates  you  would  not  have  that  export  business? — 
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A.  We  would  have  to  give  it  up  or  carry  our  local  way  down  below  the  cost  on  so 
small  a  volume  as  the  local.  You  see  we  do  this  export  business  bjr  the  train  load 
and  deliver  it  into  our  elevators  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  goes  on  the  ship,  and  we  have 
these  cars  back  on  the  track  inside  of  a  few  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  to 
handle  that  grain  through  a  house  in  sacks  or  something  of  that  kind,  we  hold  these 
cars  around  there  waiting  on  the  convenience  of  the  consignee  for  days  or  weeks. 

This  difference  between  export  rates  and  local  rates  arises  from  a  commercial 
necessity  which  is  universally  recognized.  The  same  is  true  in  all  business.  Every 
merchant  does  it.  Every  manufacturer  does  it.  He  keeps  the  foreign  markets  as  a 
place  on  which  to  throw  his  surplus  and  relieve  himself,  even  if  he  has  to  do  it  at  a 
toss.  In  Europe  and  especially  in  England  it  works  clearly  against  the  local  consumer, 
because  there  the  freight  is  carried  from  one  border  of  the  coimtry  clear  through  it  to 
the  other  and  out  of  the  other  side;  either  the  consignee  or  the  consignor,  both  of 
whom  are  foreign  to  that  country,  gains  the  whole  advantage.  With  us  the  case  is 
different  If  there  is  a  glut  due  to  overabundant  crops,  overproduction  in  some  point, 
we  will  say,  in  central  Illinois,  in  so  far  as  we  relieve  that  glut  by  making  a  low  rate 
on  export,  we  raise  the  price  on  the  farm  of  that  grain,  and  help  the  producer  to 
that  extent.  Moreover,  this  thing  is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  the  United  States  are 
going  to  stay  in  competition  with  the'  other  points  of  production  like  Argentina, 
India,  Japan,  Australia,  and  Asia.  If  we  are  to  be  cut  off  from  the  power  to  do 
the  same  thing  that  they  do,  we  are  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  not  a  thms  the  rail- 
roads seek  or  want  to  do,  it  is  a  thing  they  must  do.  The  question  of  the  Teeality  of 
that  discrimination  is  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  has  been  for 
a  longtime. 

Q.  The  question  of  discrimination  between  flour  and  wheat  has  also,  I  believe, 
been  before  the  commission;  the  rates  from  Chicago  and  the  West  generally  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  applies  on  our  business,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  The  great  point  of  objection  to-day  agamst  railroads,  one  which  is  urged  more 
than  any  other,  is  that  of  discrimination;  and  the  railroad  people,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  are  inclined  to  think  that  is  correct,  and  that  that  accusation  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  made  against  them  if  they  had  a  right  to  deal  more  freely  with  each  other 
and  make  contracts  concerning  the  rates.  What  is  your  view  about  that?— A.  I  have 
never  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  pooling  bill,  but  I  believe  if  I  were  differently 
situated,  if  the  property  I  represent  was  difrerently  situated,  I  should  advocate  that 
as  ardently  as  the  others.  We  had  a  very  large  per  cent — 84  per  cent  of  local  traffic — 
which  is  ours;  and  while  the  pool  woula  affect  more  or  less  all  of  that,  we  have  got 
that,  which  we  live  on,  and  we  can  stand  it. 

Q.  It  is  yourg? — ^A.  It  is  ours.  You  see  our  position  in  r^ard  to  the  grain  busi- 
ness is  that  there  is  brought  to  our  local  stations  somewhere  from  70,000,000  to 
90,000,000  bushels  of  grain  in  a  year,  one  time  and  another,  and  we  have  never 
exported  more  than  23,000,000.  Now,  that  local  business  we  will  haul  somewhere. 
We  may  haul  it  to  New  Orleans  for  export,  or  we  may  haul  it  to  other  lines  and 
give  to  jEastem  trunk  lines,  but  we  will  get  something  out  of  it  always. 

Q.  Eliminating  your  position  in  connection  with  a  road  that  is  not  harassed  much 
by  local  competition? — ^A.   (Interrupting.)  We  have  lots  of  competition. 

Q.  Well^  you  have  84  per  cent  of  your  business  pretty  secure,  you  say? — A.  No; 
I  say  that  is  our  business.  We  are  contented  with  it.  If  we  went  around  and  made 
80  per  cent  of  our  business  competitive,  we  might  have  four  or  five  times  as  much 
competitive  business  but  we  might  not  make  any  more  money.  That  is  what  I  mean. 
We  are  attending  to  our  own  legitimate  business  in  our  own  country,  and  getting  84 
per  cent  local  now.  I  saw  the  iSatement  of  one  road  that  ^ot  82  per  cent  competi- 
tive through  and  18  local.  If  we  could  come  to  that  position  and  retain  the  84 
which  we  have  now,  we  would  have  that  much  in  addition  of  the  competitive  business. 
We  have  not  reached  out  for  that  business  and  do  not  want  to.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  profit  in  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  agree,  you  say,  with  the  sentiment  which  seems  to  be  quite  strong 
among  railroad  people  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  be  allowed  to  make 
pooling  contracts  which  would  be  valid? — A.  I  do;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to 
oe  a  panacea.  I  think  it  is  but  fair  to  give  them  the  right  to  contract,  i  do  not 
think  it  was  fair  of  Congress  to  deprive  tnem  of  that  right.  I  am  not  at  all  opposed 
to  the  pooling  bill,  but  I  believe  we  will  have  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  if  the  pooling 
bill  is  jMU5»ed. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  On  this  question  of  local  and  through  rates,  your 
statement  is  very  strong.  I  should  like  for  our  information  to  know  what  you  con- 
sider local  and  what  through;  what  you  consider  the  basis  of  your  classification? — 
A.  I  tel^raphed  for  that.  I  have  it  here.  I  guessed  that  question  would  come  up. 
(Reading:)  ''Business  moving  between  terminal  stations  of  northern^  western,  and 
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tf«at  t>i^  r^aA  fr^yt  ixiak^  ar. y  \»e^w%y  aeair.t  a  ras.rrM.  ariii  I  tEick  tLe  iKt«  indicatp 
th**  tni* n  'A  \\,aX.  Wr^rh  a  fa^e  </f  oi^j'X  'iL-*"Tiiii:nati--»n  •  -r  a  case  «.»f  exreBH^^  (ii-^lit 
rsti^  in  i:\tzrv*^\  afeairjj*t  a  nulrrja^l.  the  Interstate  CV.E.i[itrrtv  CommL^c^  n  mar  decade 
if  J  lav'/T  />f  U*e  r^/f/.f/ia-rjarit,  rjot  it  wfjii'A  be  jtAn*  r«ri«.-nf  tr.«r  matter  ««.<2id  befinallv 
&ii^ftmhf\  *A^  t/v  ffoiritr  np  t/i  the  difierv^t  rr^n^  r>n  apfieaJ.  and  nallr  the  case  and 
#rverj'thifijf  elwr  m  tr/iyotu-n.  The  man  who  hrr»^vM  tne  original  i^t  i^dead.  Now, 
///f  t}»at  Tt-AHfUi  bv  ruMTA  i>f  the  delay  and  the  ail»^ipwl  injustice  which  arises  not  of 
tliat  delay,  it  >iai<  ri<i;«;n  tb^^joght  thiat  by  having;  an  orSoial  whose  doty  it  woold  be  to 
call  atti-ntion  Ut  the«e  cranes*  arid  niake  f^rimpiaint — n'>t  necesHarilv  to  have  a  lawsiit, 
Mjt  t/>  full  the  atterjtion  of  the  f^ibiio  to  tne  fa^— that  it  wool^  be  an  amendment 
tliat  would  (lerhaMf  \ff.  very  Vjenefi^ial  in  che^-king  soch  thinp? — A-  The  idea  is  a  new 
(rtw.  Uf  me.     J  \>an  noi.  th//cight  mu/'h  alxmt  it;  but  I  think  it  would  be  futile. 

il.  YffU  do  not  think  they  w^iuld  l^e  able  to  dis«)ver  anvthing  wTx>n{^ — A.  Well,  1 
do  tuA,  itatsai  thereby  U)  my  there  ia  nothing  wrong,  but  f  do  not  see  how  an  officer 
of  tliat  kind  \n  going  Ut  find  out  very  mar>h.  not  enough  to  earn  his  salary. 

Q.  (hy  VroU'moT  Jouytrnv,)  Do  you  think  the  bank  examiners  are  able  to  find  out 
anything?-  A.  The  worst  fnud  I  ever  knew  of  in  a  bank  (I  was  a  victim  of  itj  was 
where  the  liank  was  robbed  of  |90,000,  and  it  was  only  foimd  oat  bv  accident  the 
n«;xt  njoming,  after  the  examining  ofiScer  had  given  us  a  clean  bill.  We  were  robbed 
of  |(X),  W)  and  no  one  knew  it.  It  had  been  going  on  for  months,  and  the  books 
showf^l  it,  Umk 

il,  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbib.)  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  Government  owneiship  of 
roa/lM7— A,  I  think  it  would  \yQ  a  bad  day  for  the  Government  and  a  good  day  for  the 
railrria/lM.  We  would  get  out  of  a  not  over-profitable  business,  and  I  do  not  believe 
the  Government  could  ojierate  them  within  many  per  cent  as  cheaply  as  we  do. 
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CmcAao,  III.,  November  t5,  1899. 

TBSTIMOFr  OP  HOH.  JOHH  K  REAOAH, 

Chairman  of  the  HaUroad  Commission  of  Texas. 

The  subcommiBsion  on  transportation  met  at  10  a.  m.,  November  15, 1899,  in 
Chicago,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding.  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan  wa9  intro- 
duced as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  tnmsportation  as 
follows : 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbis.)  Please  state  your  name  and  addres8.~A.  John  H. 
Reagan ;  my  post-office  address  is  Palestine,  Tex.;  place  of  business,  Austin,  Tex. 

Q.  Please  state  your  relations,  officially  and  otherwise,  in  regard  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country. — ^A.  I  am  chairman  of  the  railroad  commission  of  the  State 
of  Texas. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  a  paper  to  submit?— A.  If  the 
commission  will  permit  me  I  would  like  to  read  a  statement  and  then  subject 
myself  to  such  examination  as  you  wish  to  make. 

1  do  not  proi>08e  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the  details  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion, except  as  they  may  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the 
greater  question  of  the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem. 

I  proxKDse  first  to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  necessary  legislation  by  Congress 
as  to  interstate  and  foreign  transportation,  and  bf  the  State  legislatures  as  to 
transportation  beginning  and  ending  in  a  State,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  settlement  of  this  greatest  of  our  economic  questions. 

1.  Congress  should  empower  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make, 
regulate,  and  maintain  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares  as  these  relate  to  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  And  the  several  legislatures  should  make  like 
provision  for  State  traffic. 

This  I  believe  to  be  entirely  practicable.  The  railroad  commission  of  Texas  is 
clothed  with  these  powers  ana  duties.  On  the  80th  of  June,  1899,  the  aggregate 
mileage  of  railroads  in  the  State  of  Texas  was  about  9,675  miles.    With  the  large 

r>wers  above  referred  to  this  system  of  railroads  is  successfully  managed  by 
railroad  commissioners,  2  rate  men,  1  auditor,  1  engineer,  a  secretary,  and 
1  clerk,  who  does  the  shorthand  and  typewriting— 9  in  all.  There  are  about 
70  railroads  in  this  system.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1898,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  184,428  mUes  of  railroad.  The  total  number  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  on  the  80th  of  June,  1897,  was  1,987.  For  the  same  year  there  were  about 
180  persons,  including  the  commissioners,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  Now,  if  9  persons  were  found  sufficient  for  the 
management  of  70  railroads  in  Texas,  of  9,675  miles  in  length,  with  these  powers 
and  duties,  is  it  not  practicable  for  130  persons  to  manage  in  like  manner  the 
1,987  railroads  of  the  United  States  with  a  mileage  of  184,428  miles? 

The  right  of  the  commission  to  make,  regulate,  and  maintain  rates  should  be 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  courts  on  questions  of  law  only,  the  facts  found  by  the 
commission  to  be  conclusive  of  their  accuracy. 

The  establishment  of  independent  and  impartial  tribunals  of  this  kind,  to  stand 
between  the  railroads,  generally  demanding  higher  rates,  and  patrons,  generally 
demanding  lower  rates,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  only  way  in  wnich  this  problem 
can  be  properly  and  justly  solved,  and  is  probably  the  only  alternative  toGtovem- 
ment  ownership  of  railroads. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ownership  of  the  railroads  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  so  increase  the  i>ower  and  patronage  of  the  Government  as  to  cause  a 
change  of  the  character  of  the  Government  and  endanger  the  liberties  of  the 
I)eople. 

2.  On  the  8d  of  December,  1889,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation  of  New 
York  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  complaint  against  the 
Pennsvlvania  Railroad  Company  and  others,  charging,  in  substance,  that  the 
defendants,  being  common  earners,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  property 
between  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago  and  other  Western  points,  had, 
since  April  4, 1887,  in  violation  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  been  and  were 
guilty  of  unjust  discriminations,  in  that  they  had  been  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
charging  the  regular  tariff  rates  upon  property  when  delivered  to  them  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  transportation  to  Chicago  and  other  Western  points, 
while  charging  other  persons  rates  which  were  lower,  and  even  50x>er  cent  thereof, 
for  a  like  and  sontemi)oraneous  service  under  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions,  when  the  property  was  delivered  to  them  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
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phia  by  vessels  and  steamship  lines  under  through  bills  of  lading  from  foreign  ports 
and  foreign  interior  points,  issued  under  an  arrangement  between  the  defendants 
and  such  steamship  lines  and  foreign  railroads  for  continuous  carriage  at  joint 
rates  from  the  point  or  port  of  shipment  to  Chicago  and  other  \/e8tem  points,  the 
defendants'  shiure  of  such  rates,  as  aforesaid,  being  lower  than  their  regular  tariff 
rates. 

The  defendants  substantiallv  admitted  the  facts  as  charged.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  a  clear  and  very  elaborate  opinion,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  late  Judge  Cooley,  held  that  the  interst'»*^c-commerce  law  applied 
to  shipments  of  freight  wholly  within  the  United  States,  or  shipjied  from  a  for- 
eign country  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  and  earned  to  such  place 
from  a  port  of  entry  either  in  the  United  States  or  an  adjacent  country.  Ajid  it 
held  that  such  rates  were  unjustly  discriminating,  and  ordered  the  railroads 
to  forthwith  cease  and  desist  from  carrying  any  article  of  imported  traffic, 
shipped  from  a  foreign  port  to  any  port  of  ent^  of  the  United  States  or  any  port 
of  entry  in  a  foreign  country  adjacent  to  the  United  States,  upon  *-hrough  bills  of 
lading  destined  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  at  any  other  than  upon 
the  inland  tariff  covenng  other  freight  from  such  i)ort  of  entrv  to  such  place  of 
destination,  or  at  anv  other  than  the  rates  established  in  said  inland  tariflf  for  the 
carriage  of  other  and  like  kind  of  traffic,  in  the  elements  of  bulk,  weight,  value, 
and  expense  of  carriage. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  refused  to  obey  this  order,  and  the 
commission  applied  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  to  compel  obedience 
to  its  order.  The  circuit  court  of  the  southern  circuit  of  New  York  adjudged 
the  case  in  favor  of  the  decision  made  by  the  commission,  and  on  an  appeal  to 
the  second  circuit  court  of  appeals,  that  court  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  southern  circuit.  And,  on  appeal  of  this  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  decision  of  the  commission  and  the  judgments  of 
the  circuit  court  and  the  circuit  court  of  apx)eals  were  reversed,  by  a  divided 
court;  the  chief  justice  and  two  of  the  justices  dissenting. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is  limited  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  marine  league  from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
decks  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The  court,  in  reaching  this  decision, 
assumed  jurisdiction  over  commerce  on  the  high  seas  and  in  foreign  countries, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  rates 
of  freight  on  railroads  in  f orei^  countries  and  on  the  ocean  might  be  blended 
with  the  inland  rates  of  the  Umted  States  so  as  to  make  such  inland  rates  lower 
than  the  rate  for  the  same  kind  of  shipments  made  wholly  within  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  states  that  the  records  show  that 
on  certain  kinds  of  goods,  which  he  names,  the  rates  from  Liverpool  and  London 
by  New  Orleans  and  over  the  Southern  Pacific  system  of  roads  to  San  Francisco 
is  107  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  while  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco 
for  like  merchandise  over  the  same  roads,  and  probably  on  the  same  trains,  is 
288  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  And  he  shows  that  on  other  classes  of  goods  the 
rate  from  Liverpool  and  London,  via  New  Orleans  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  to  San  Francisco,  is  107  cents,  and  the  rate  from  New  Orleans  to  San 
Francisco  on  the  same  kind  of  a  shipment,  is  370  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  In 
this  way  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  provides  for  most 
burdensome  and  mischievous  discriminations  in  freight  rates  against  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  And  while  doing  this  it  puts  it 
out  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  know  what  rates  are 
being  charged  on  such  shipments,  and  opens  wide  the  door  to  unjust  discrimina- 
tions and  fraudulent  practices. 

This  is  the  most  serious  blow  which  has  been  struck  at  the  efforts  of  Congress 
to  prevent  cut  rates,  rebates  and  unjust  discriuiinatlons  in  freight  rates,  and  to 
protect  the  people  against  fraudulent  devices  in  this  respect. 

My  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  subject  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  this 
Industrial  Commission  to  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  look  into  this  question  and 
urge  upon  Congress  the  great  necessity  of  remedying  the  mischief  caused  by  this 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by  proper  legislation.  If  the  members  of  this 
commission  should  think  it  proper  to  look  into  this  question  they  will  find  an  able 
review  of  it  in  ^e  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
pages  7-16. 

3.  The  allowance  of  free  passes  by  the  railroad  companies  is  not  done  as  a 
matter  of  charity,  for  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  given  to  the  poor  and  needy,  but 
for  the  most  part  to  public  officials  and  to  influential  persons.  It  is  one  method 
of  unjustly  discrimmating  in  fi*eight  rates  in  a  way  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
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impossible,  to  prevent,  by  furnishing  free  passes  to  shippers,  their  families,  their 
agents,  etc.  And  as  the  revenues  of  the  roads  must  be  Kept  up,  it  is  the  taxing  of 
one  part  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  another  part  of  them  which  violates  the 
commonest  rales  of  ri^ht,  and  it  is  undonbtedly  employed  as  one  of  the  means  of 
influencing  public  officials  and  members  of  legislative  bodies  in  the  performance  of 


their  offlciaiduties.  It  is  unfair,  unjust,  and  demoralizing,  and  should  be  prohibited 
by  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures  in  their  respective  snheres  of  authority. 

4.  Ck>ngress  and  the  several  States  should  protect  the  pubuc,  and  give  perma- 
nence to  the  value  of  the  stock  and  bonds  or  railroads,  by  prohibiting  their  issue 
except  for  money  paid,  labor  done,  or  property  actually  received  and  applied  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  corporation  was  organized. 

Article  12,  section  6,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  provides  as 
follows: 

'*  No  coropration  shall  issue  stock  or  bonds  except  for  money  i>aid,  labor  done, 
or  property  actually  received,  and  all  fictitious  increase  of  stock  or  indebtedness 
shall  Devoid." 

Article  4410  of  tho  Revised  Statutes  of  Texas  provides  that: 

'  *  No  railroad  corjwration  shall  issue  any  stock  or  bonds  except  for  money,  labor, 
or  property  actually  received  and  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  corpora- 
tion was  organized;  nor  shall  it  issue  any  shares  of  stock  in  said  company  except 
at  par  value,  and  actual  subscribers  who  pay  or  become  liable  to  pay  toe  par  value 
thereof." 

Such  provisions  enacted  by  Congress  and  the  several  States  and  enforced  would 
protect  the  people  from  being  imposed  on  and  swindled  by  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  watered  and  fraudulent  stock  and  bonds.  It  would  give  permanence  to  their 
value  and  make  such  securities  safe  in  which  to  invest  trust  estate  and  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  citizens,  and  it  would  give  that  character  to  such  securities  which 
spring  from  honest  dealing  and  good  faith. 

6.  If  I  may  be  excused,  I  will  refer  tn  another  measure  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Texas  to  prevent  the  evils  of  watered  and  fraudulent  stock  and  bonds,  to 
give  permanent  value  to  such  securities  issued  by  the  railroad  companies  of  Texas, 
and  to  fix,  to  some  extent,  a  measure  to  govern  the  freight  rates  necessary  to  fur- 
nish just  and  reasonable  revenue  to  the  railroads,  where  the  business  on  them  is 
sufficient  for  that  purpose.  This  is  by  the  enactment  of  what  is  known  as  the 
stock  and  bond  law  or  April  8, 1893.  The  second  section  of  that  law,  article  4584b 
of  the  Revised  Statutes,  provides  as  follows: 

*'  That  hereafter  no  bonds  or  other  indebtedness  shall  be  increased  or  issued  or 
executed  by  any  authority  whatsoever,  and  secured  by  a  lien  or  mortgage  on  any 
railroad  or  part  of  a  railroad,  or  the  franchises  of  property  appurtenant  or  belong- 
infi^  thereto,  over  and  above  the  reasonable  value  of  said  railroad  property;  pro- 
vided, that  in  the  case  of  emergency,  on  conclusive  proof  shown  by  the  company 
to  the  railroad  commission  that  the  public  interest  or  the  preservation  or  the 
property  demands  it,  said  commission  may  permit  said  bonds,  together  with  the 
stock  in  the  aggregate,  to  be  executed  in  an  amount  not  more  than  60  per  cent 
over  the  value  of  said  property." 

Ajid  this  act  of  the  legislature,  and  the  eleventh  section  of  the  railroad  com- 
mission law  of  this  State,  article  4584c  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  makes  it  the  duty 
of  the  railroad  commission  of  the  State  '*  to  ascertain,  and  in  writing  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State,  the  value  of  each  railroad  in  this  State,  including  all 
its  franchises,  appurtenances,  and  property. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  commission;  and  the  average  value  per  mile  of  all 
the  railroads  in  the  State  has  been  determined  to  be  $15,759.02.  And  the  aggre- 
gate  value  of  all  the  raUroads  of  Texas,  so  valued,  on  the  90th  of  June,  1899,  was 
1141,117,176.53.  Their  value  as  capitalized  by  the  railroad  companies,  including 
stocks  and  bonds,  was  $362,953,383.  But  these  valuations  do  not  include  the  new 
railroads  built  since  the  passage  of  the  stock  and  bond  law,  act  of  the  legislature 
of  April  8, 1893,  article  4584b  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  have  only  been  pre- 
liminarilv  valued. 

I  had  better  state  the  plan  adopted  by  the  commission  for  making  these  valua- 
tions: The  law  requires  the  railroad  companies  to  file  with  the  commission  pro- 
files of  their  several  roads.  When  this  has  not  been  done  the  commission  directs 
its  engineer,  in  connection  with  the  engineer  of  the  railroad  company,  to  prepare  a 
proper  profile.  These  being  of  completed  roads,  the  profiles  disclose  the  character 
of  the  material  through  which  the  cuts  and  fills  are  made.  We  th<5n  collect  evi- 
dence of  construction  companies,  contractors  and  others,  as  to  the  cost  of  grading, 
and  put  that  on  our  files.  We,  in  like  manner,  obtain  evidence  of  the  cost  of  cross- 
ties  and  put  that  on  files.  In  like  manner  we  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
iron  and  steel  rails  and  fixtures,  from  manufacturers  and  others,  the  cost  of  engines 
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and  of  all  kindB  of  cars,  from  those  who  make  them  and  from  others,  and  place 
this  evidence  on  file.  So  of  every  article  which  enters  into  the  construction  and 
eqnipment  of  the  railroad.  We  also  ascertain  the  valne  of  the  right  of  way. 
Havmg  thus  ascertained  the  value  of  the  physical  property  of  a  railroad,  we  gen- 
erally nx  an  arbitrary  allowance  to  the  company  of  alx>ut  6  per  cent  of  our  valua- 
tion of  its  property,  to  cover  the  cost  of  charter  fees  and  for  eng^ineering  service 
and  counsel  fees.  And  we  make  to  the  company  another  arbitrary  allowance  of 
about  6  per  cent  on  our  value  of  the  property,  to  cover  the  interest  on  the  cost  oi 
construction  during  the  period  of  construction. 

When  this  is  done  the  law  requires  the  commission  to  furnish  a  copy  of  its 
valuation  to  the  railroad  company,  and  give  it  a  notice  of  forty'  days  in  which  it 
may  contest  the  accuracy  of  the  valuation.  We  have  done  this  in  every  case  of 
valuation,  and  not  one  of  our  valuations,  of  all  the  railroads  of  Texas,  has  been 
contested.  By  our  plan  of  valuation,  if  contested,  we  could  ask  what  item  in  it 
was  complained  of  and  could  from  our  files  show  the  proof  on  which  it  was  made. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislature  in  requiring  these  valuations  was  twofold:  first, 
to  protect  the  patrons  of  the  roads  against  rates  of  freight  which  would  pay 
interest  on  watered  and  fraudulent  stock  and  bonds,  and,  second,  to  enable  the 
commission  to  know,  with  greater  certainty,  what  freight  rates  and  passenger 
fares  would  be  required  to  pay  the  interost  on  the  actual  value  of  the  roads. 

I  supposed  that  a  statement  like  this,  showing  some  of  the  means  adopted  in  the 
State  of  Texas  to  secure  fairness  and  justice  between  the  people  and  the  railroads, 
might  be  more  acceptable  to  the  members  of  the  Industrial  Commission  than  an 
attempt  to  make  categorical  answers  to  questions  propounded  by  it. 

In  the  following  I  shall  refer  to  the  numbers  on  the  margin  of  your  '*  Topical 
plan  of  inouiry." 

No.  32.  The  practice,  so  prevalent  among  railroads,  of  making  unjust  discrimina- 
tions as  between  persons,  places,  and  railways,  and  of  allowing  rebates,  cut  rates, 
etc.,  should  be  prohibited  under  x)enaltie8,  which  would  make  the  doing  of  these 
things  a  felony,  and  such  is  the  law  of  Texas.  Thesepractices  are  conceived  in 
fraud  and  operate  to  the  injury  of  innocent  people.  They  demoralize  the  public 
and  as  a  general  rule  deplete  the  revenues  or  the  railroads  and  benefit  only  the 
managers  who  perpetrate  the  frauds.  The  enforcement  of  the  long  and  short  haul 
policy  is  of  paramount  necessity.  Without  it  a  few  great  commeix;ial  and  manu- 
facturing centers  would  be  built  up,  and  the  people  of  the  smaller  intermediate 
places  would  be  rendered  unable  to  do  a  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business 
successfully.  And  the  people  between  such  great  commercial  centers  would  be 
taxed,  by  increased  freight  rates,  with  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  g^reat 
centers  of  trade. 

So  long  as  you  make  pecuniary  penalties  the  temptation  is  so  great  that  every 
man  will  take  the  risk  of  doing  wrong.  Of  course  the  company  can  not  answer 
in  pecuniary  damages,  and  if  it  is  a  penitentiary  offense  they  can  not  substitute 
the  company's  liability,  and  they  will  be  more  careful;  at  least  our  legislature 
took  that  view  of  it. 

No.  83.  Unjust  discriminations,  the  allowance  of  rebates,  etc.,  as  practiced, 
tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  of  merchandise  to  the  wealthy  and  large  ship- 
pers, to  increase  the  cost  to  the  poor  and  small  shippers,  cause  every  merchant 
and  shipper  to  fear  that  others  are  getting  lower  rates  than  himself,  and  to 
induce  men,  otherwise  honest,  to  ask  tne  railroads  to  violate  the  law  for  their 
benefit  simply,  as  they  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  self-defense. 

No.  39.  It  IS  due  to  the  public,  and  necessary  to  secure  fair  dealing,  that 
freight  rates  should  be  published.  The  method  for  this  provided  by  the  Texas 
law  is  ''  That  each  of  said  railroad  companies  shall  cause  said  schedules  (mean- 
ing the  freight  rates)  and  rules  to  be  printed  in  type  of  a  size  not  much  less  than 
pica,  and  shall  have  the  same  posted  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  each  of  its 
depots  so  as  to  be  insi)ected  by  the  public." 

No.  40.  Answering  the  question  as  to  the  cases  in  which  lower  than  the  pub- 
lished rates  are  allowed  in  Texas,  I  quote  from  subdivision  (h)  of  section  15  or  the 
railroad  commission  law : 

"  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  carriage,  storage,  or  handling  of  freight  free 
or  at  reduced  rates  for  the  State,  or  for  any  city,  county,  or  town  ^vemment,  or 
for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or  from  fairs  and  expositions  for  exhibition  thereof, 
or  the  free  carriage  of  destitute  or  indigent  persons,  or  the  issuance  of  mileage  or 
excursion  passenger  tickets;  nor  prevent  the  railroad  from  giving  free  transpor- 
tation to  ministers  of  religion,  or  free  transportation  to  the  inmates  of  hospitals, 
eleemosynary  or  charitable  institutions,  ana  to  the  employees  of  the  agpiicultural 
and  mechanical  departments  of  the  State,  or  to  the  -peace  officers  of  the  State; 
and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  railroad  from  giving  free 
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transportation  to  any  railroad  officers,  agents,  employees,  attorneys,  stockholders 
or  directors,  or  to  the  railroad  commissioners,  their  secretary,  clerks,  and 
employees hereinbeforeprovided  for." 

And  then,  as  if  a  somcient  number  of  persons  had  not  been  provided  for,  the 
section  adds : 

"Or  to  any  person  not  prohibited  bylaw,  provided  they,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  not  receive  from  the  State  mileage  when  such  -paaa  is  issued." 

That  law  was  in  force  for  H  years,  and  the  commission  has  diligently  attempted 
to  get  it  remedied  so  as  to  make  it  more  reasonable.  I  have  conferred  with 
members  of  the  legislature  time  and  time  a^in  about  it,  but  as  long  as  they 
have  free  tickets,  annual  passes,  they  do  not  afford  us  any  relief. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  provision  is  still  in?— A.  Yes.  We  have  very 
fine  legislation  on  the  subject,  according  to  the  view  I  take  of  it,  and  I  always 
look  upon  that  as  a  disgrace  to  the  State. 

No.  50.  I  supx)06e  reference  is  here  made  to  the  case  of  Smyth  vs.  Ames, 
169  U.  S.  Reports.  While  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  case  announced  some  very 
important  and  valuable  principles  of  law,  there  is  a  feature  of  the  case  which  I 
take  it  could  not  have  beien  fairly  represented  to  the  court,  or  understood  by  it. 

In  discussing  the  basis  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  a  raUroad  it  said : 

''  What  the  company  is  entitled  to  ask  is  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  that 
which  it  employs  for  the  public  convenience." 

And  that  statement  is  followed  by  the  court  with  the  further  statement  that — 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  that  value,  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  amount 
expended  in  permanent  improvements,  the  amount  and  market  value  of  its  bonds 
and  stock,  the  present  as  compared  with  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the 
probable  earning  capacity  of  the  property  under  particular  rates  prescribed  by 
State,  and  the  sum  required  to  meet  operating  expenses,  are  all  matters  for  con- 
sideration, and  are  to  oe  given  such  weight  as  may  be  just  and  right  in  each 
case." 

Now,  I  submit,  with  all  respect  for  that  great  court,  that  parts  of  the  foregoing 
statement  will  not  successfully  bear  criticism.  For  instance,  what  just  relation 
is  there  between  the  "original  cost  of  construction"  and  the  present  value  of  a 
railroad?  It  may  have  been  built  when  material  and  labor  bore  a  very  high 
price,  when  stock  and  bonds  were  at  a  great  discount,  or  upon  an  improvident 
and  excessive  contract,  and,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  or  other  causes,  may  not 
now  be  worth  the  half  of  what  it  cost  **  orijfinally."  The  original  cost  of  a  rail- 
road is  not  and  can  not  be,  in  any  sense,  a  just  measure  of  its  present  value. 

So  the  amount  expended  in  permanent  improvements  can  not  be  a  just  test  of 
the  present  value  of  the  property.  The  material  for  such  improvements  may 
have  cost  too  high,  the  contracts  for  making  them  may  have  been  improvident 
and  excessive ;  such  material  and  labor  may  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  price. 

And  the  "  amount  and  market  v^ue  of  its  bonds  and  stock^*  can  not  be  a  just 
measure  of  the  future  value  of  a  railroad.  There  may  have  been  an  excessive 
issue  of  bonds  and  stock,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  and  our  common  experience 
teaches  us  that  by  speculation  and  manipulation  the  market  value  of  stock  and 
bonds  of  railroads  are  constantly  and  often  violently  fluctuating,  so  that  they  are 
not  a  reliable  or  fit  measure  for  values  of  any  kind. 

Surely  it  will  not  be  serioueJy  assumed  that  these  matters  will  be  considered  a 
standard  by  which  the  subsequent  v^ue  of  a  railroad  should  be  measured.  I 
submit  as  a  substitute  for  all  this  that  a  safer  means  of  ascertaining  the  present 
value  of  a  railroad  would  be  for  experts  to  ascertain,  as  actual  facts,  what  it 
would  cost  now  to  obtain  the  right  of  way  and  build  and  equip  a  railroad,  mak- 
ing reasonable  additions  to  its  value  to  meet  engineering  exi)ense8,  the  fees  of 
counsel,  the  interest  on  the  money  necessary  for  these  purposes,  and  whatever 
additional  amount  might  be  found  proper  of  actual  ascertainable  value.  We 
could  thus  determine  the  value  of  a  railroad  ui>on  the  ascertained  value  of  its 
elements,  and  we  would  not  be  driven  to  loose  speculations,  like  those  stated  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  order  to  assume  what  tne  value  of  a  railroad  might  be. 

I  am  inclined  to  make  this  statement  here:  I  believe,  just  as  in  this  case,  that  in 
determining  what  the  rates  shall  be  the  State  should  furnish  sufficient  revenues  to 
offset  the  railroad  company  for  their  industry.  It  was  assumed  it  was  necessary 
to  limit  the  rates  on  interstate  shipments  and  to  put  into  the  amount  loaned  from 
the  State  the  revenues  derived  from  local  State  shipments.  Now,  then,  to  meet 
that  case  fairly,  the  State  grants  the  charter  and  the  franchises;  it  authorizes 
the  construction  of  the  railroad ;  it  authorizes  its  operation ;  it  authorizes  the 
collection  of  fares  and  revenues,  and  yet  it  is  assumed  that,  notwithstanding  a 
part  of  the  freight  may  be  interstate  freight,  it  is  not  entitled  to  pay  for  the  car- 
riage of  freight  across  the  State.    It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  at  any  rate,  when 
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I  know  that  the  State  furnishes  the  means  of  transportation,  that  it  ought  to  be 
credited  with  the  amonnt  it  receivesj  though  some  other  corporation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State  have  no  right  to  it. 

Ko.  51.  This,  I  suppose,  has  reference  to  the  case  of  Reafipan  vs.  The  Farmers* 
Loan  and  Trust  Ck)mpan^,  154  U.  S.  Li  that  case  the  supreme  Court  sua- 
tained  the  constitutionality  of  the  railroad  commission  law  of  Texas.  The 
only  suggestion  I  have  to  make  about  that  case  is,  that  the  justice  who  deli  veered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  discussed  the  freight  rate  case  as  extensively  as  if  that 
had  been  a  material  issue  in  the  case.  The  truth  is,  the  railroad  commission  believed 
that  they  could  win  the  case  as  to  rates,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  commission  law,  but  their  rates  would  have  stood  enjoined  until  the 
final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  might 
have  been  from  8  to  5  years,  and  which  they  felt  would  be  a  serious  misfortune  to 
the  people  of  Texas,  and  therefore  in  the  circuit  court  they  withdrew  their  answer 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  in  order  to  secure  an  early  decision  on  the  constitution- 
sJitv  of  the  law.  This  was  the  question  before  the  court,  and  its  early  decision 
enabled  the  commission,  with  much  less  delay,  to  assume  the  control  of  the  ques- 
tion of  freight  rates. 

I  never  understood  why  the  question  of  rates  was  discussed,  because  we  aban- 
doned it  in  the  court  below. 

No.  52.  Congress  should  prohibit  the  Federal  courts  from  issuing  Injunctions 
pendente  lite  in  cases  in  which  suits  may  be  brought  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
freight  rates,  until  the  rates  are  found  to  be  unjust  or  illegal.  Otherwise  a  judge 
at  chambers,  on  an  ex  parte  statement,  may  arrest  the  employment  of  rates  which 
have  been  re^larly  made  by  proper  authority,  and  in  this  way  arrest  the  business 
of  a  great  railroad,  or  a  system  of  roads,  or  of  a  whole  State,  which  has  been  the 
effect  of  some  of  the  injunctions  heretofore  issued.  The  issuance  of  such  injunc- 
tions is  too  ^eat  and  too  dangerous  a  power  to  be  intrusted  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  any  one  judge  or  more  without  a  previous  lawful  ascertainment  whether  they 
are  just  and  legal  or  unjust  and  illegal.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  judges  to 
assume  that  rates  made  by  lawful  authority  will  cause  irreparable  injury  before 
their  justice  or  injustice  can  be  determined  by  a  court,  w  hen  a  State  railroad 
commission,  dul]^  appointed  and  sworn,  has  agreied  to  freight  rates,  some  deference 
is  due  to  its  official  action  and  to  the  authority  of  the  State  it  represents.  At  all 
events,  courts  should  be  prohibited  from  issuing  temporary  injunctions  until  both 
sides  of  the  case  have  been  represented  and  heard. 

When  an  injunction  is  sought  to  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  freight  rates 
which  have  been  established  in  conformitv  with  law,  the  right  of  way  should  be 
given  such  suits  over  other  business  in  all  the  courts  by  Congress  for  interstate 
shipments  and  by  the  legislature  for  State  shipments. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  at  your  service. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  You  are  the  author  of  the  Reagan  bill?— A.  I 
should  make  some  explanation  about  that.  The  first  bill  introduced  on  that  sub- 
ject of  pooling  was  introduced  when  I  was  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  and  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  took  a  very  active  interest  in  trying  to  get  it  considered  by  the  committee, 
but  failed  to  get  it  considered  during  that  Congress.  Hopkins  didn^t  return  to  the 
next  Congress ;  I  was  returned.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  asking  me  to  reintro- 
duce the  bill.  I  had  already  prepared  a  bill  with  a  view  to  introducing  it.  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  contains  the  ^n'eat  remedial  features  of  the  interstate-com- 
merce law,  except  as  to  the  commission,  and  it  passed  the  House  several  times — 
I  think,  as  many  as  three  times— before  it  went  to  the  Senate.  In  the  Senate 
it  was  amended,  adding  the  commission  features  of  it.  The  question  of  the  com- 
mission now  arose.  I  might  say  that  the  fear  of  whoever  the  President  might  be 
who  would  make  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners  influenced  us  somewhat, 
because  we  did  not  know  but  what  the  influence  the  railroads  would  bring  to 
bear  would  lead  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  who  would  not  execute  the 
law;  so  the  law  was  made  to  point  out  what  they  could  do  and  what  they  could 
not  do,  and  fixed  the  penalty,  to  be  thereafter  determined  by  the  courts. 
That  was,  of  course,  changed.  I  put  in  the  House  bill  a  provision  that  State 
courts  should  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Federal  courts  in  civil  cases. 
That  passed  the  House,  but  the  conference  committee  struck  it  out.  I  also  pro- 
vided m  the  bill  for  a  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  railroad  companies  afterwards 
proved  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  rebates  and  cut  rates.  In  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  was  struck  out,  because  it  was  decided  that  they  would  all  be  guilty 
alike  and  that  the  penalty  should  be  put  upon  them  alike.  I  think  the  main 
remedial  features  of  that  Dill  were  embodied  in  the  bill  I  got  passed  through  the 
House  several  times. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.)  What  Congress  was  that?— A.  Porty-fcmrth 
Congress. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  was  in  1879?— A.  1878.  That  was  the  time 
it  was  finally  passed.  Hopkins  introduced  the  bill  in  1876,  and  I  introduced  my 
bill  firwt  in  1878. 

(^.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  And  are  you  satisfied  with  the  results  of  that  bill 
as  It  was  afterwards  passed  by  the  House  and  finally  adopted  in  Texas;  are  your 
I)eople  in  Texas  satisfied  with  it?— A.  I  think  the  law  is  a  very  good  one.  I  think 
the  law  is  all  right  if  it  is  fairly  and  justly  interpreted. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  That  is,  by  the  courts?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harrls.)  You  claim  in  your  paper,  which,  of  course,  is  testi- 
mony, that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  sdo ^Id  have  certain  powers  in 
regard  to  rate  making?^A .  Yes.  I  know  the  ob joction  is  made  to  that  that  the  sys- 
tem would  be  BO  exclusively  with  the  commission  that  it  would  be  impracticable; 
but  I  have  studied  this  question  practically  for  the  last  8  or  10  years,  and,  under  a 
fair  law,  I  don^t  see  why  it  can  not  be  done.  Of  course,  a  system  of  rates  can  be 
fixed  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  country  which  would  have  the  same  rates.  If  it  can 
not  be  done  in  that  way  I  don*t  see  that  there  is  any  other  way  that  you  can  ever 
get  that  question  fairly  solved. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  in  regard  to  pooling?— A.  I  have  spoken  on 
that  subiect  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  railroad  commissioners.  I  think  if  you 
can  not  have  the  rates  fixed  in  that  way  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  regulate 
by  law.  My  idea  has  been  that  if  we  can  not  get  a  law  regulating  the  rates, 
we  ought  to  provide  for  agreements  binding  in  force  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  railroad  commission,  and  to  be  amended  or  revoked  by  the  commission, 
and  with  provisions  for  the  imi>osing  of  a  penalty  sufficiently  severe  on  railroad 
directors  for  the  violation  of  any  of  their  contracts.  A  great  many  efforts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  to  get  out  of  rate  wars  and  keep  peace 
among  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  pooling,  is  it  not,  unless  you 
have  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  a  contract  and  one  that  can  be  enforced  by  any 
company  or  by  the  United  States  against  any  company?— A.  Yes;  that  under  the 
control  of  the  commission  would  eo  a  great  way  toward  preventing  rate  cutting 
and  to  secure  a  regular  rule  regulating  rates.  If  we  could  not  get  good  legis- 
lation which  would  enable  the  commission  to  make,  regulate,  and  maintain  rates, 
I  think  that  would  be  the  next  best  thing. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  power  of  reducing  rates  and  the 
-gower  of  controlling  and  regulating  rates  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  com- 
mission? You  are  aware  that  the  Interstate  Conunission  has  for  several  years 
been  asking  for  power  of  reducing  rates  and  regulating  rates  that  had  not  been 
put  into  operation  by  the  railroad  companies  themselves?- A.  You  will  have  seen 
from  what  I  have  said  that  my  view  is  that  the  Interstate  Commission  should 
have  the  power  of  making,  regulating,  and  maintaining  rates.  I  think  that  the 
commission  should  have  some  power  of  reducing  rates  at  all  events. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  they  had  the  power  of  reducing  rates, 
that  would  practically  mean  that  they  could  establish  rates? — A.  It  woula  help  a 
great  deal. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  commission  possesses  the  tech- 
nical knowledge  to  work  out  a  schedule  of  rates  for  this  country  as  a  whole? — A. 
Yes:  I  don't  doubt  it.  They  have  some  very  able  experts  there.  It  is  the  same 
practice  that  enables  a  commission  to  do  that  work  in  the  State;  it  is  only  apply- 
mg  it  on  a  larger  scale.  The  principles  are  the  same;  there  is  no  difference  in 
them  at  all.  We  have  a  territory  in  the  state  of  Texas  that  is  larger  than  France 
and  with  nearly  10,000  miles  of  railroad  and  nearly  60  active  operating  roads. 
The  commission  under  the  law  governing  these  great  powers  is  composed  of  three 
commissioners,  two  expert  rate  makers,  an  auditor,  secretary,  engineer,  and  one 
clerk, and  we  maintain  it  although  of  course  it  is  very  hard  work.  However,  it 
is  necessary,  so  we  maintain  it  although  we  cannot  have  any  specified  hours;  we 
work  all  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  your  commission  fix  the  rates  of  Texas?— A.  Yes. 
We  make  the  rates,  regulate  them,  and  have  absolute  control. 

8.  State  railroads  only?— A.  I  mean  State  shipments. 
.  How  would  you  arrange  about  the  shipment  of  freight  from  St.  Louis  to 
Austin? — ^A.  That  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

(j.  You  would  not  control  the  ratd  in  Texas  where  shipments  are  made  from 
one  State  to  another? — A.  No;  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  controls  any 
rate  if  it  is  from  one  State  to  another;  freight  from  another  State  or  from  a  for- 
eign country  is  out  of  our  jurisdiction. 
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Q.  (By  Representative  Otjkn.  )  Yon  simply  regnlate  the  State  traffic?— A,  Yes; 
bylaw  and  by  onr  action. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Yon  spoke  of  the  case  of  Smythe  v,  Ames  in  yonr 
testimony.  I  think  yon  implied  that  a  very  important  part  of  that  decision 
seemed  to  be  overlooked? — A.  Yes;  abont  the  methods  to  be  adopted  as  to  certain 
values. 

Q.  In  the  fixing  of  rates  now  yon  can  be  gnided,  since  that  decision*  only  by  the 
earning  cax>acity  of  the  railroads  as  regards  their  control  of  State  traffic?— A.  Yea; 
that  is  what  I  tried  to  deal  with  really.  I  have  '«aid  that  investi^tion  will  show 
that  if  that  decision  in  that  respect  is  carried  ont  and  enforced,  it  will  bankmpt 
every  railroad  in  the  United  States;  I  don't  think  there  will  be  a  single  exception 
to  it.  When  you  take  awa^  the  right  from  a  State  to  embrace  in  its  receipts  pay 
for  all  the  carriage  done  in  it,  yon  take  from  it  the  right  to  embrace  in  its  receipts 
the  cost  of  interstate  shipments,  and  it  makes  the  amount  so  low  that  it  will  not 
be  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  property  and  the  operating  expeuBes. 
The  enforcement  of  that  particular  law  will  banloupt  every  road  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  I  was  looking  at  that  question  from  another  standpoint  alto^ther.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  large  part  of  tne  State  traffic  is  but  the  imtial  or  original  proporticm 
of  other  traffic;  that  most  of  the  traffic  which  becomes  interstate  is  in  its  initial 
stages  State  traffic,  and  from  that  point  of  view  a  considerable  portion  of  the  traffic 
within  the  State  is  really  interstate,  or  in  character  it  becomes  interstate,  and  the 
railroads  so  regard  it.  If  there  is  an  all-through  freight  business  and  by  allow- 
ing a  charge  on  the  aU-throup^h  business  of  rates  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of 
that  business,  would  it  not  impose  such  a  high  local  maximum  of  rates  that  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  the  State  commission  to  regulate  rates? — 
A.  I  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  know  this  very  question  has  arisen  with  regard  to  tickets.  The  rates 
fixed  by  ticket  men  have  been  set  aside  because  of  this  ruling  in  Smythe  v, 
Ames.  Why  do  you  offer  your  schedule  in  Texas?— A.  In  our  State  we  are 
threatened  with  legislation  on  that  very  subject.  This  freight  shipped  on  a  pub- 
lished rate,  which  constitutes  a  contract  between  the  railroad  and  shipper  mm 
one  point  to  another  in  the  State,  causes  some  railroads  to  undertake  to  assume 
they  must  necessarily  be  interstate  shipments;  it  must  necessarily  go  somewhere 
else.  Our  law  provides  that  our  jurisdiction  covers  shipments  from  one  point 
to  another  in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  action  of  the  commission  there  is  when 
the  bill  of  lading  calls  for  a  ^ipment  from  one  point  to  another  in  the  State. 
That  is  the  contract  for  the  local  State  shipment. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  the  commission  you  suggest  fixes  the  rate 
would  it  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  take  into  consideration  every  item  of  the 
expense?— A.  It  would  seem  theoretically  that  that  would  be  necessary;  practi- 
cally it  is  never  done,  because  the  items  that  enter  into  it  are  so  numerous  that  the 
degree  in  which  they  affect  the  rate  is  uncertain.  The^  would  have  to  be  guided 
by  experience  from  day  to  day,  as  there  is  no  science  m  rate  making.  You  can 
not  make  a  science  out  of  rate  making;  jrou  have  to  be  governed  by  experience 
from  day  to  day,  and  how  much  a  ^^cular  piece  of  freight  costs,  and  what 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  expense  of  carriage.  There  are  a  great  many  things 
you  must  necessarily  put  very  low  rates  on.  Then  there  are  other  things,  very 
costly  things,  you  put  a  very  high  rate  on.  There  is  no  uniformity,  because  if 
you  make  a  uniform  rate  it  would  make  rates  almost  nothing  on  costly  goods  and 
almost  if  not  quite  prohibitive  on  these  cheaper  thin^.  In  theory  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  everything,  but  so  far  as  the  practice  is  concerned  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  all  these  things,  and  it  can  not  be  done  for  the  reason  I 
stated— oecause  the  road  has  to  be  guided  by  every  day*s  exiwrience  and  the 
observation  of  what  has  been  done  before  and  the  effect  of  it. 

Q.  Wliat  I  wish  to  learn  from  you  is,  whether  or  not,  ultimately,  this  commission 
that  fixes  the  rate  would  not  have  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  employees  of 
the  roads?— A.  I  don't  think  that  would  be  necessary ;  I  don't  think  one  follows  the 
other  necessarily;  that  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  corporation  and  its 
emyloyees. 

Q,  If  every  item  of  expense  must  be  considered  is  not  that  one  of  the  items. — ^A. 
Of  course  a  part  of  the  cost  of  transportation  is  the  expense  of  the  employees  of 
the  road. 

Q.  Would  it  not  finally  have  control  of  the  road  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  road? — A.  They  would  not  undertake  to  determine  a  question  which 
no  commission  has  jurisdiction  of,  and  which  the  courts  alone  have  jurisdiction 
of,  and  would  not  undertake  to  determine  the  rate  of  wages.  They  might  consider 
that  in  making  up  the  rate  on  freight,  but  they  would  not  determine  that  question 
independently. 
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Q.  YoQ  think  if  they  were  to  fix  the  rates  they  would  have  to  take  the  wages 
into  consideration?— A.  They  would  necessarily  consider  everythingthat  affected 
the  cost  of  transportation  so  far  as  they  practically  could.  The  dimcnlty  is  that 
there  is  such  an  endless  number  of  things  that  enter  into  th  cost  of  transi)orta- 
tion  that  you  have  to  b©  guided  by  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  the  experience 
of  day  to  day  and  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
carriage  of  any  particular  commodity  and  to  make  the  carriage  valuable  to  the 
public  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  necessary  revenue  for  the  railroad;  so  that 
a  railroad  commission  would  not  be  embarrassed  by  such  a  question  as  that,  with 
the  opportunity  of  an  examination  to  see  what  the  carriage  nad  been  heretofore. 
Of  course,  to  get  down  to  the  details  would  be  a  matter  of  infinite  labor,  and  I 
8upx)ose  very  unsatisfactory. 

Q.  It  strikes  me  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  railroad  company  to  go  into  all 
those  detaOs.  All  our  railroads  to-day,  in  considering  the  rate  they  make,  take 
into  consideration  all  those  causes. — ^A.  Our  annual  report  shows  the  extent  to 
which  our  commission  goes  into  that  subject.  Of  course  we  did  not  embrace 
every  item,  but  we  show  a  great  many  of  the  controlling  influences  that  enter 
into  the  cost  of  tran8i>ortation.  These  things  are  considered  in  connection  with 
others.  It  is  not  only  a  c[uestion  as  to  what  is  reasonable  upon  each  commodity, 
but  we  have  also  to  consider  the  questions  growing  out  of  competition. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  connection  with  this  question  of  rates  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  you  think  Government  ownership,  in  case  we  should  come  to 
that,  would  mean  the  elimination  of  discrimination.— A.  It  is  a  very  big  ques- 
tion you  are  asking,  and  I  have  discussed  it  very  fully  on  other  occasions.  Gov- 
ernment ownership  would,  I  think,  necessarily  make  the  cost  of  transportation 
much  greater  than  its  cost  under  the  influence  of  private  interests,  corporate 
interests.  They  exercise  all  the  economies  they  can  in  cheapening  transportation 
and  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  it  from  time  to  time.  As  they  have  made 
improvements  of  various  kinds  that  facilitate  and  cheapen  transportation,  rates 
have  gone  down.  If  the  Government  owned  the  roads  and  appointed  the 
employees  the  influence  of  private  interests  and  corporate  interests  would  go  out 
of  it,  and  all  experience  shows  that  everything  the  Government  does  requires  more 
time,  more  men,  and  more  money  than  the  lixe  thing  done  by  the  private  individ- 
ual or  corporatioif.  So  I  take  it  for  granted,  as  the  railroads  are  managed  under 
corporate  and  i^rivate  interests,  the  rates  can  be  and  as  a  rule  will  be  cheaper  than 
would  be  possible  to  make  them  if  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  there  are  other  elementary  troubles  about  that.  There  are  now  nearly 
900,000  employees  in  the  service  of  the  railroads.  They  are  men  in  the  active  years 
of  life,  energetic,  intelligent  men.  Give  the  Government  the  appointment  of  these 
men  in  addition  to  the  appointments  it  now  makes  and  any  man  who  is  President 
can  continue  himself  in  office  just  as  long  as  he  wants  to.  I  remember  a  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Webster  and  one  made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  over  50  years  ago  in  their 
respective  States,  and  each  discussed  the  question  and  reached  about  the  same 
conclusion.  Each  said  that  when  the  number  of  Government  employees  reached 
100,000  it  would  endanger  the  character  of  the  (Government  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  There  is  now  not  less  than  160,000  employees.  Add  the  railroad  employees 
to  it  and  you  have  over  1,000,000  men  under  the  control  of  the  Government,  with 
their  families  and  their  influences.  To  my  mind  Government  ownership  means  the 
subversion  of  our  system  ofgovernment  and  the  destruction  of  popular  liberty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  not  experience  shown  that  they  were  false  proph- 
ets?—A.  I  do  not  know.  It  has  not  turned  out  that  when  we  reached  100,000  we 
endangered  the  Government,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  say  they  were  false  prophets, 
because  I  take  it  there  is  no  man  who  has  studied  carefully  the  operations  of  this 
Government  that  does  not  see  the  increased  danger  of  multiphcation  of  offices 
under  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  ^By  Representative  Lorimkr.)  They  probably  had  in  mind  the  population 
at  that  time. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  In  my  question  I  had  another  point  in  mind. 
The  recognized  evil  of  the  transportation  business  is  that  of  discrimination? — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  claimed  by  those  who  do  not  believe  regulation  will  be  effective 
that  we  ought  to  deal  with  this  question  of  discriminations  by  Government  owner- 
ship. Would  Gk>vemment  ownership  necessarily  eliminate  discrimination? — A.  It 
would  have  an  influence  in  this  way:  Under  corporate  and  private  management 
the  managers  are  interested  in  getting  the  most  freight  they  can  get.  Under 
Gk)vemment  control  that  element  would  be  absent  from  the  managers  of  the  road, 
they  being  under  the  employment  of  the  Government  and  not  interested  in  the 
aggregate  amount  earned!^  by  the  railroads.  It  might  have  some  influence  in  pre* 
venting  discriminations  in  that  respect. 
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Q.  Would  not  the  inflaence  of  localities  reenlt  in  diBcriminations  between  local- 
ities?—A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  The  valuation  per  mile  yon  pnt  on  roads  in  Texas— is  that  on  the  basLs  of 
the  taxation?— A.  No;  it  does  not  control  taxation. 

Q.  Are  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  companies  limited  to  the  valnation  of  their 
roads?— A.  All  of  the  roads  that  have  been  bnilt  since  the  passage  of  the  law. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  retroactive.  It  is  applied  only  on  the  new  roads.  It  oonld 
not  f^ect  the  stocks  and  bonds  issued  before  the  passage  of  the  law. 

Q.  Suppose  the  railroad  has  increased  its  terminals  in  cities  a  good  deal  over 
what  they  originally  cost,  what  effect  would  that  have— sunnly  to  raise  the  iirice 
of  stocks?- A.  Our  view— we  have  never  practically  acted  on  it — is  that  on 
account  of  increased  value  of  the  property  a  revaluation  might  be  called  for.  If 
the  conditions  change  I  think  the^  would  have  a  right  to  a  revaluation. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  anything  for  improvements  of  railroads  and  betterments  of 
conditions  in  making  the  rates  for  these  railroads?^A.  What  we  do  is  to  take  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  the  ri^ht  of  way,  take  evidence  of  the  value  of  all  that  enters 
into  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road,  then  get  its  physical  value,  and 
then  add  to  that  arbitrarily  an  allowance  in  the  aggregate  of  about  12  -per  cent. 
So  we  do  not  quite  reach  tne  subject  of  that  question. 

Q.  Every  railroad  is  trying  to  better  itself ;  adds  heavier  rails ;  makes  better 
bridges ;  has  better  ties,  perhaps ,  and  rock-ballasted  roadbeds.  Now,  do  you  allow 
anything  for  that  in  your  making  of  rates?— A.  No;  we  take  the  value  of  the  road : 
what  it  would  take  to  rebuild  the  road.  As  I  suggested,  we  have  contemplated 
that  as  improvements  are  made  and  the  value  of  the  property  increases  corpora- 
tions may  demand  a  revaluation  and  would  be  entitled  to  it  if  the  increase  was 
such  as  to  call  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennrdt.)  What  system  of  taxation,  among  the  various  systems 
of  the  United  States,  do  you  favor  for  railroads?— A.  I  like  the  plan  adopted  in 
Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  where  the  railroad  commission  fixes  the  value,  because 
they  have  the  means  of  Imowing  what  ought  to  be  known.  I  think  in  our  State 
the  commission  can  not  do  that.  In  the  first  place,  the  railroad  company  gives  in 
its  property  to  the  assessor  of  taxes,  and  then  there  is  a  board  of  revision  that 
goes  over  that  and  can  raise  or  lower  the  taxes  if  it  thmks  proper.  Then  the 
board  of  revision  passes  on  them.  Now,  to  give  an  illustration  of  the  way  it  is 
worked:  The  Texas  and  Pacific  road  is  capitalized  at  about  $60,000  a  mile.  It  is 
vaJiied  by  us  at  about  $18,000  a  mile.  It  is  given  in  by  them  for  taxes  at  about 
$8,000  a  mile.  They  ask  us  to  impose  rates  ui>on  the  people  that  will  pay  interest 
and  dividends  on  $iSO,000  while  they  do  not  propose  to  pay  taxes  on  but  $8,000. 
That  is  a  pretty  strong  illustration,  but  it  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  thing. 

Q.  What  is  this  Kentucky  system  you  speak  of  ?^A.  The  commission  fixes  the 
value.  I  do  not  assume  the  railroads  ought  to  be  taxed  their  full  value,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  other  property,  as  a  rule,  is  given  in  at  its  full  value;  bi)t  if 
we  could  ascertain  the  percentage  less  than  the  full  value  at  which  other  property 
is  given  in  that  ought  to  apply  to  our  valuation  of  railroads  also. 

Q.  You  tax  the  mmchise  in  Texas?— A.  There  Is  now  a  contest  going  on  about 
that.    It  has  never  been  done  heretofore. 

Q.  How  do  you  determine  the  value  of  the  franchise? — ^A.  I  have  never  under- 
taken to  determine  that. 

Q.  Has  anybody  in  Texas?— A.  The  county  courts  are  now  at  work  on  that  and 
there  is  litigation  in  several  counties  about  it.  The  cases  are  to  test  this  plan  of 
valuation  or  the  franchise. 

Q.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  how  the  value  of  the  franchise  should  be  obtained? — 
A.  I  have  seen  statements  of  the  method,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  it  intel- 
ligently to  you.  I  have  seen  statements  of  the  method  by  which  they  propose  to 
reach  the  value  of  the  franchise.  It  seems  to  me  a  little  odd  that  the  State  should 
tax  the  property  and  the  earnings.  We  have,  I  believe,  a  tax  on  the  gross  earnings 
of  passenger  fares  and  a  small  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  freight.  If  we  should 
tax  the  property  and  then  tax  the  earnings  and  then  tax  the  franchise  it  would 
seem  to  me  it  would  be  going  a  good  ways. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Then  you  think  if  the  property  and  the 
receipts  are  taxed  that  the  franchise  ought  not  to  be? — A.  1  think  we  had  better  stop 
there;  that  would  be  my  idea. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  think  it  would  be  better  to  levyall  the  taxes 
on  the  earnings  than  to  tax  the  property  and  the  earnings  both?  In  Wisconsin  the 
tax  is  on  the  receipts.— A.  I  have  never  undertaken  to  consider  which  of  these 
plans  would  be  better.  Railroads  with  us  are  taxed  ui>on  their  supposed  value, 
and  the  average  valuation  in  the  State  is  somewhere  in  the  neignborhood  of 
$8,000  a  mile.    Some  go  as  high  as  $10,000,  and  others  a  great  deal  lower. 
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Q.  (By  Repreflentative  Otjbn.)  Yon  ^poke  of  a  defect  in  the  interstate-com- 
merce  law,  nuMie  so  by  a  decision  of  the  oonrt.  Will  yon  explain  that  a  little  more 
fnlly  as  to  rate  making?  It  was  with  reference  to  goods  oronght  from  foreign 
conntries  in  comparison  with  domestic  goods?— A.  If  yon  ever  have  occasion  to 
look  into  that,  and  if  you  take  np  the  opinion  of  the  railroad  commission  as 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Cooley,  you  will  find  it  is  a  very  elaborate  and  masterly 
opinion.  It  is  just  like  a  geometrical  demonstration.  He  shows,  it  seems  to  me, 
beyond  doubt  that  the  autnority  of  the  United  States  to  regulate  rates  is  limited 
to  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  circuit  court  of  New  York  sustained 
that  opinion.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  sustained  that  view.  It  was  reversed 
under  conditions  that  allow  them  to  cnarffe  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco  as  from  Liver- 
pool or  London  to  San  Francisco.  I  have  always  understood  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  only  extended  to  our  soil,  and  to  the  marine  league  from  the 
shore.  They  take  jurisdiction  of  the  oceans — all  of  them,  and  of  commercial 
states  in  all  countries,  because  j'^ou  see  in  their  oi>inion  they  enumerate  different 
countries  in  which  there  may  be  railroads  bringing  commerce  to  be  forwarded 
here.  It  also  seems  to  me  very  stran^^e  that  they  could  take  jurisdiction  for  such 
a  purpose  when  they  can  take  jurisdiction  for  no  other  purpose  under  the  sun. 
I  do  not  understand  it.  Under  that,  a  man  in  London  or  Liverpool  would  miJce 
a  contract  for  delivering  merchandise  at  i>orts  a^eed  on  for  Chicago.  They 
would  agree  what  portion  should  be  oiven  to  the  railroad  bringing  the  merchui- 
dise  to  the  port,  whatportion  should  be  given  to  the  ocean  carrier,  and  what  to 
the  inland  carrier.  The  complaint  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  was  that  the 
I)ortion  which  went  to  the  inland  carrier  was  much  less  than  the  rate  that  our  citi- 
zens had  to  pay.  In  the  dissenting  opinion  in  that  case  it  is  very  forcibly  stated 
that  that  is  a  strong:  discrimination  against  our  own  merchants  and  our  own  man- 
ufacturers. Now,  m  addition  to  that,  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  there  is  a  very  able  argument  showing  that  this  has 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  commission  or  anybody  else  to  determine  what  the 
rates  shall  be  in  this  country. 

Q.  (By  3ir.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  not  an  amendment  to  that  bill  regulate  that 
matter? — A.  That  would  do  it,  and  I  trust  Congress  may  take  it  up  and  so  amend 
it  as  to  make  rates  uniform. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KEimEDY.)  Would  you  like  also  to  see  the  interstate-commerce 
law  amended  so  as  to  bring  interstate  railroads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment as  national  banks  are  now;  that  is,  that  experts  may  be  sent  out  to 
examine  the  books  of  the  interstate  railroads? — ^A.  They  ought  to  have  the  i)ower 
to  send  their  experts  and  examine  the  office  records.  We  used  to  have  that  power, 
and  we  used  it.  We  knew  morally  that  the  roads  were  allowing  rebates  and 
making  cut  rates,  but  the  legislature  refused  to  give  us  any  appropriation  by 
which  we  might  have  the  necessary  investigation  made  to  get  the  legal  evidence 
of  it.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature  before  the  last  one,  we  asked  for  $5,000  a 
year  for  two  years,  but  stated  to  them  that  we  could  not  tell  what  we  wanted 
with  it,  but  promised  that  we  would  return  $10  for  each  and  every  one  tiiey  gave 
us.  We  got  the  governor,  and  the  attorney-general,  and  the  State  treasurer  to 
unite  in  the  request,  and  they  finally  consented  to  give  us  one  appropriation  of 
$5,000.  We  have  already  returned  $67,500  in  penalties,  and  a  good  many  cases 
remaining  yet.  It  has  done  a  great  deal  to  check  it.  That  enabled  our  auditor 
to  go  into  their  offices.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  the  inspection  of  papers,  con- 
tracts, and  everything,  and  bring  them  before  us  and  examine  them  as  witnesses. 

Q.  You  would  like  to  see  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended  giving  the 
commission  that  power? — A.  Yes;  because  if  they  can  keep  secret  from  the  com- 
mission their  doings  there  is  no  use  for  the  law. 

Q.  You  will  probably  g[et  your  $5,000  a  year  in  Texas  hereafter? — ^A.  Yes;  they 
made  us  an  allowance  this  last  legislature,  but  we  do  not  have  so  much  use  for  it. 
While  the  railroads  contested  our  commission  law  very  earnestly  at  first  and 
carried  it  to  the  supreme  court,  now  most  of  the  railroads  say  it  is  a  benefit  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  public,  because  it  protects  them  against  themselves  and 
stops  the  giving  of  rates  and  the  wasting  of  revenue. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  complaints  a^gainst  the  Belt  Line  around  Chi- 
cago?— A.  No ;  I  know  there  was  some  litigation  and  a  decision,  but  I  never  took 
particular  interest  in  that  question. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  in  your  section  of  the  coxmtry  about  it?— A.  I  think 
the  cattlemen  of  Texas  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the  case? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  do. 
I  xmderstood  that  there  was  a  charge  of  $2  a  car  for  bringing  the  cars  off  the  roads 
into  the  city,  and  I  think  I  saw  a  statement  that  the  courts  had  reduced  that  to 
$1  a  car.    I  am  not  familiar  with  that  sufficiently  to  express  an  opinion  about  it. 
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Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  would  like  to  ask  if  your  experience  leads  yoa 
to  bebeve  yon  could  enforce  the  imprisonment  penalty  ?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it ;  as  well  as  vou  can  for  any  other  felony. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  think  a  jury  in  this  country  would  convict  and  send  a  man  to  prison 
for  violanng  the  law  regulating  transportation?— A.  Well,  I  take  it  for  granted 
«70uld  not  commit  perjury,  and  the  law  requires  conviction. 
(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  fiid  you  ever  have  any  cases  of  that  kind  in  Texas  ?— 
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they  would  not  commit  perjury,  and  the  law  requires  conviction. 
(By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  fiid  you  ever  have  any  cases  of  that  \ 
^one  that  I  know  of.    We  had  a  pecuniary  penalty  before  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Which  of  the  three  freight  classifications  is  Texas  in  ?— 
A.  We  have  the  Western. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  conflict  with  the  classification  committee  ? — ^A.  We  have 
no  special  conflict,  because  we,  in  a  general  way,  adopted  their  classification.  But 
in  their  classification  they  make,  in  several  cases,  reservations  in  the  interest  of 
the  road.  Our  law  prohibits  them  from  making  any  of  these  reservations.  We 
have  our  classification  made  out  and  based  on  the  Western  classification,  but  these 
clauses — ^for  instance,  exempting  them  from  liability  in  various  cases — ^we  strike 
them  out  of  our  classification. 

Q.  Do  the  shippers  of  Texas  have  an  advantage  over  those  of  surrounding 
States? — A.  They  can  not  enforce  these  exceptional  clauses  against  the  people 
there.    They  have  no  legal  force. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  method  by  which  the  rates  are  fixed  by  the  classification 
committee  is  the  proper  one  ?  Are  both  sides  f ullyheard  before  the  committee  ? — 
A.  All  interests  ought,  of  course,  to  be  heard.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  very  earnestly  urged  uniform  classification,  or  at  least  as  near  as  can 
be  made  practical,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  pnbhc  and  of  ^reat 
convenience  to  the  railroads  also.  There  are  different  systems  of  classifications, 
as  you  referred  to,  and  these  give  considerable  annoyance. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  any  views  on  ticket  scalping  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

Q.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  to  prevent  it? — ^A.  Well,  yes.  I  have 
never  thought  about  proposing  a  remedy.  You  can  make  it  a  penal  offense  to 
engagem  that  business. 

Q.  wTiom  would  you  punish,  the  purchaser  or  the  seller  ? — A.  In  case  we  would 
have  no  witness,  I  would  punish  the  scalx>er. 

Q.  Sujypose  the  ticket  is  purchased  by  an  individual  and  then  sold  on  the  plat- 
form to  another  person  who  is  about  to  make  a  return  trip ;  would  you  punish 
either  of  these  twoV^A.  Well,  that  would  be  for  legislation  to  determine.  I 
would  not  like  to  make  a  statement  about  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

Q.  You  know  we  had  a  bill  before  Congress  providing  for  a  penalty  for  pur- 
chasing and  selling  tickets  that  are  purchf^ed  by  an  individual  intending  to  make 
a  trip,  and  selling  it  to  another  person  who  might  make  the  whole  trip  or  half  of 
it?— A.  Our  law  meets  that  in  this  way  :  If  the  person  purchases  a  ticket  and  does 
not  use  it,  he  can  go  back  to  the  office  and  have  it  redeemed. 

Q.  This  bill  also  had  a  redemption  clause  in  it?— A.  With  that  clause,  I  would 
make  him  go  to  the  railroad  ana  not  let  him  speculate. 

Q.  You  would  put  him  in  jail  if  he  sold  it  to  anybody  else? — A.  Whatever  the 
law  said,  I  would  put  it  on  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  evil  in  ticket  scalping  ?— 
A.  It  enables  the  railroads  themselves,  as  a  party  to  it,  to  underbid  each  other, 
and  makes  discriminations  in  that  way,  some  having  to  pay  full  rates  and  some 
less  than  full  rates.    That  is  one  of  the  evils,    Then  there  are  statements  in  the 


reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  a  great  many  frauds  are 
perpetrated  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ticket  scalper.  I  do  not  know  as 
I  can  say  what  they  are,  but  the  reports  show  the  numerous  cases  in  which  frauds 
grow  out  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  studied  the  subject  enough  to  know  whether  the  railroads  them- 
selves are  responsible  for  the  system  ? — A.  In  some  cases  they  are,  because  they 
agree  with  their  agents  to  undersell  other  i)eople.  I  do  not  know  as  I  ought  to 
say  it.  I  think  it  is  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  though  I  suppose  it  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  assigned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  should  be  prohibited.  A  railroad  in  Chicago  in  comi>etition  with 
others  might  go  to  a  scalper  and  say,  *'  You  sell  these  tickets  at  such  a  percentage, 
and  I  will  give  you  such  a  profit." 

(^.  You  know  it  is  the  railroads  that  have  gone  to  Congress  asking  for  this 
legislation,  and  not  the  brokers?~A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  railroads  can  break  it  up  whenever  they  act  unitedly 
upon  it?— A.  It  seems  to  me  they  could,  like  all  other  sorts  of  free  tickets.    I  do 
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not  know  why  they  conld  not  do  it.  I  know  the  railroads  have  told  ns  that  they 
wanted  free  passes  prohibited.  I  told  them  very  plainly,  "  I  do  not  suppose  yon 
do  want  it»  becanse  if  yon  wanted  to  all  yon  have  to  do  is  to  withmraw  your 
X>asse8  and  it  will  be  no  trouble  at  all.*' 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  large  railroad  lobby  in  Washington  seeking  the 
passage  of  the  antiscalping  biU  and  not  asking  to  have  any  defects  in  the  inter- 
state-commerce law  remedied?— A.  I  do  not  know.  Maybe  they  think  it  will 
benefit  them  to  get  the  scalping  bill  through  and  not  benefit  them  to  get  the  other 
legislation. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest?— A. 
I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Chicago.  III.,  November  15, 1899, 

TESTIMOlffT  OP  MB.  JOHH  J.  HTLAHD, 

Traffic  Manager  Freight  Bureau,  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  3.55  p.  m.,  November  15, 1899,  Mr.  John  J.  Hyiand  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  bemg  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation 
as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  You  may  state  your  name  and  place  of  res- 
idence.—A.  John  J.  Hyiand,  Chicago,  HI. 

Q.  Your  business?— A.  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Freight  Bureau,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  Witness.  Before  reading  this  paper  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
These  are  my  own  suggestions,  which  I  believe  will  be  approved  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  traffic  affairs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  This  is  a  production  not  of  the  board  of  trade, 
but  of  your  own  individual  ideas?— A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

(Reading:)  Although  we  have  some  grievances  agamst  the  railroads,  the  board 
of  trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  does  not  at  present  desire  to  enter  a  formal  com- 
plaint with  your  honorable  commission. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  gratifying  to  this  board  that  your  kind  invitation  affords  an 
opportunity  to  offer,  through  our  freight  bureau,  a  few  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  transportation,  or,  rather,  on  the  matter  of  a  "legalized railroad  pool." 

We  are  aware  that  many  well-meaning  persons,  including  some  of  our  own 
members,  are  in  favor  of  a  legalized  railroad  pool,  in  the  behef  that  more  stable 
rates  would  obtain  under  a  pool  than  under  the  present  system  of  open  competition. 

A  very  large  majority  of  our  members,  and,  we  believe,  a  large  majority  also  of 
the  general  public,  oppose  a  legalized  railroad  pool  and  favor  "  necessary  changes 
in  the  interstate-commerce  law." 

We  believe  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  to  the  railroads  the  privi- 
lege of  establishing,  bv  mutual  agreement  among  themselves  or  by  arbitration, 
rates  acceptable  to  all  concerned,  based  along  geographical  lines  or  otherwise, 
provided,  always,  that  such  rates  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  full  power  to  regulate  inland  freight  rates  where  com- 
plaint is  made  and  the  fact  established  of  any  discrimination  existing  against  per- 
sons or  1  x;alities. 

The  penalty  for  a  willful  violation  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  commission 
to  be  placed  a^inst  the  corporation  found  guilty  of  such  violation  and  not 
against  the  individual,  and  in  cases  of  violation  each  carload  or  part  carload 
shipment  to  constitute  a  separate  offense,  and  a  penalty  to  be  imposed  by  a  fine 
of  double  the  gross  earnings,  at  the  tariff  rate,  for  the  services  performed,  either 
over  one  road  or  a  combination  of  roads  having  a  through  line  between  any  given 
points,  the  money  collected  as  such  penalty  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
person  or  persons  giving  the  information  upon  which  the  conviction  is  secured 
and  the  (Jovemment  of  the  United  States,  the  money  thus  accruing  to  the 
Government  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  hearings  occasioned  by  the  railroads  because  of  their  willful 
violation  of  the  law. 

While  the  means  employed  to  obtain  information  and  secure  conviction  are 
open  to  objection,  they  seem  to  us  justifiable  in  the  interest  of  the  public  good. 

With  a  pool  established,  a  division  of  tonnage  or  earnings  on  fixed  percentages 
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between  the  yarioufl  ndlroads  entitled  to  share  in  the  traffic  most  be  included  in 
the  arrangement,  and  it  will  inevitably  follow  that  some  of  the  roads  will  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  allotment,  and,in  order  to  be  in  better  position  to  demand 
an  increased  percentage,  will  make  private  concessions  in  rates  to  a  very  few 
large  shipx)er8,  that  they  may  establish  their  right  to  an  increased  allotment  in 
the  pool.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory,  bnt  of  fact,  as  demonstrated  by  several 
years*  experience  with  the  workings  of  the  Sonthwestem  Railway  Association — 
the  strongest  railroad  pool  ever  operated  in  this  country— and  dnring  the  exist- 
ence of  which,  rates  were  not  always  maintained  in  accordance  with  the  printed 
tariffs. 

Under  a  jmlicy  of  open  competition,  as  at  present  exists,  there  is  really  no 
necessity  for  any  road  to  violate  the  law,  for  the  reason  that,  if  not  getting  a  fair 
share  of  the  moving  traffic  from  a  given  point,  the  law  allows,  after  3  days' 
legal  notice,  the  issuance  of  a  tariff  making  reduced  rates,  and  the  public  derives 
the  benefit  of  the  lower  rates  until  the  road  in  question  hais  become  satisfied,  and 
again  gives  a  10  days'  legal  notice  of  restoration  of  rates  to  the  former  basis.  If 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  interstate-commerce  act  can  be  strictly 
enforced  by  the  commission,  the  other  roads,  having  enjoyed  a  satisfactory  busi- 
ness, will  permit  their  less  fortunate  competitor  an  increase  in  tonnage  rather 
than  jeopardize  their  own  interests  by  meeting  the  lower  published  rates  put  in 
temporarily  by  their  weaker  rival. 

We  regard  the  observance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  strict  maintenance  of  tariff  rates ;  and  if  any  railroad  should  deem  it 
best  to  abandon  the  traffic  of  a  certain  territory  rather  than  to  reduce  local  rates, 
in  observance  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause,  there  is  no  law  to  prevent ;  and 
the  presumption  is  that  other  roads  better  entitled  to  that  x>articular  traffic  will 
contmue  to  serve  the  people  satisfactorily.  One  great  trouble  with  the  railroads  is 
their  propensity  to  overstep  legitimate  boundary  lines  in  their  efforts  to  secure  ton- 
nage which  properly  belongs  to  other  roads  on  account  of  geographical  conditions. 

With  reference  to  charges  usually  made  against  the  weaker  lines  as  being  the 
first  to  offer  private  concessions  in  rates,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  such  has 
not  been  our  experience ;  but,  on  the  contrwy,  the  so-called  strong  lines  are 
usually  the  ones  to  lead  in  violating  their  traffic  agreements  and  the  weak  lines 
follow  at  about  the  time  the  leaders  are  ready  to  make  a  new  agreement. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  railroad  pool,  formed  under  protection  of  the  law, 
whereby  the  railroads  of  this  country  would  be  permitted  to  pool  their  tonnage 
or  their  earnings,  would  cause  to  x>ale  into  insignificance  all  other  combinations 
of  capital  commonly  known  as  trusts. 

The  effects  of  such  a  combination  upon  the  interests  of  the  people  would, 
indeed,  be  far-reaching  and  far  from  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  a  pool  would  not 
prevent  discrimination,  but  would  restrict  competition  and  confine  the  favors  of  the 
railroads  to  fewer  individuals  than  under  the  present  system  of  open  competition. 

This  has  been  experienced  in  railroad  pools  and  doubtless  will  continue  to  be 
the  exi)erience  of  all  such  pools,  whether  legalized  or  not.  The  prime  object  of  a 
pool  is  to  increase  the  net  revenue  of  the  railroads,  and  we  believe  this  would 
follow  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  people,  from  whom  the  ndlroads  have 
received  their  valuable  franchises. 

We  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  Congress  to  enact  a  law  permitting 
either  a  tonnage  or  a  money  pool,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  is  against  public  policy. 

Second.  Would  not  absolutely  maintain  published  rates  nor  prevent  discrimi- 
nation. 

Third.  Would  result  in  a  minimum  service  at  a  maximum  cost. 

Fourth.  Would,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  deprive  of  their  present  position 
thousands  of  men  who  have  spent  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  traffic  depart- 
ments of  the  various  railroads  and  fast-freight  lines ;  their  occupation  would  be  gone. 

Fifth.  Would  soon  become  odious  and  intolerable  to  the  Dusiness  men  of  our 
country. 

Sixth.  The  railroads  do  not  need  a  pool;  they  are  doing  well  enough  without 
one,  their  earnings  at  the  present  time  and  under  existing  conditions  oeing  gen- 
erally regarded  as  satisfactory. 

With  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended  as  suf^sested;  rates  a^eed  to  and 
published  by  the  railroads ;  a  copy  of  every  tariff  filed  witn  the  commission,  together 
with  the  name  of  some  one  official  of  each  road,  who  alone  is  to  be  held  accountable 
for  the  strict  maintenance  of  all  freight  rates  legally  published  by  his  road,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  the  commission  to  enforce  tne  law  and  make  it  of  great  benefit 
both  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  public. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  you  expressed  your  own  opinions,  though  I 
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fiee  this  i)aper  is  phrased  as  though  you  were  voicing  CTJtSq^M^ii&L^  others. 
Perhaps,  if  you  insist  you  are  just  speaking  for  yourself,  the  pRr^ng  had  better 
be  changed  by  the  stenographer. — A.  I  stated  in  my  remarks  that  while  these 
were  my  own  opinions,  I  believed  they  met  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  board  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  He  probably  represents  that  part  of  the  board  of 
trade ^A.  I  represent  the  entire  board. 

Q.  I  mean  in  tiiis  you  represent  those  not  in  favor  of  pooling,  and  while  here 
we  will  hear  the  other  side  from  other  witnesses. ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORIMER.)  As  I  understand  it,  this  is  all  you  want  to 
say  on  this  question  of  pooling? — A.  That  is  really  all  I  care  to  say  at  present.  I 
think  that  covers  the  situation  as  I  see  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  16,  1S90. 

TESTTMOITT  OP  ME.  HEEGULES  E.  BOUSMAN, 

Orain  shipper^  Chicago^  III.  j 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  Chica;^.  HI.,  on  the  16th  of 
November,  1899,  at  10  a.  m.,  Hon.  William  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Hercules  F. 
Dousman,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

<^.  Will  you  please  state  your  name  and  residence? — A.  Hercules  F.  Dousman, 
Chicago,  111. 

Q.  X  our  place  of  business. — ^A.  It  has  always  been  the  board  of  trade. 

O.  And  your  business? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  in  active  business  now,  but  for  17 
or  18  years  I  was  a  grain  shipper  on  the  boai'd  of  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  have  been  a  large  shipper  of  freight  in  and  out 
of  Chicago  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  I  would  call  myself  a  large  shipper — a  moder- 
jite  shipper.  In  Chicago  everybody  receives  more  or  less  grain.  My  main  busi- 
ness was  getting  it  forwarded. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  freight  rates  of  the  various  lines?  I  would  like 
to  ask  if  there  are  any  discriminations  or  rebates  in  the  way  of  giving  large  ship- 
pers advant£^ges  over  small  ones? — A.  As  I  told  you,  I  have  not  been  in  active 
business  for  two  years.    I  only  know  what  other  i)eople  tell  me. 

Q.  In  your  experience  has  there  been  any  trouble  of  that  kind  hitherto? — A. 
From  the  time  the  interstate  law  went  into  effect,  for  twelve  months,  or  six 
months  at  least,  everybody  was  on  an  equality.  After  the  first  six  months,  rebates 
began  to  be  given.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  were  quite  frequent,  and 
they  have  continued  ever  since.  Prior  to  1887  the  only  time  when  rates  were 
absolutely  solid,  when  everyone  was  on  the  same  basis,  was  when  the  Vander- 
bilts  were  trying  to  bankrupt  the  West  Shore  road,  and  rates  were  down  to  12 
cents  to  New  York.    Everybody,  as  I  understand,  had  the  same  rates. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  discriminations  made  ? — A.  What  I  got  in  those  days  was 
so  many  cents  per  100  nounds,  off  the  regular  tariff,  2^  or  3  cents,  whatever  it 
might  be.  I  feel  that  1  have  been  driven  out  of  business  because  I  would  not 
accept  a  rebate.  I  have  never  taken  a  rebate  since  the  interstate  law  went  into 
effect.  I  did  not  propose  to  put  myself  in  the  shape  of  a  criminal,  and  but  one 
man  has  had  the  impudence  to  offer  me  a  rebate  since  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JOHNSON.)  Have  you  ever  been  offered  favors  of  any  other 
kind  thim  rebates?  I  understand  from  what  I  hear  that  various  favors  have  been 
offered.— A.  No;  I  can  not  say  I  have. 

Q.  Is  it  not  frequently  the  case  that  salaries  are  x>aid  for  merely  nominal  serv- 
ices?— A.  It  has  been  so  reported.  I  have  no  definite  information  of  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  can  not  say,  then,  that  rebates  are  the  only  inducement  that  has  ever 
been  offered  ?— -A.  I  was  speaking  of  the  time  prior  to  the  interstate  law.  A  rebate 
is  so  much  off  of  the  freight.  If  the  freight  was  20  cents,  your  oft  rate  would, 
perhaps,  be  18  cents,  which  would  be  effected  by  paying  back  2  or  3  cents,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Q.  But  you  were  in  business  at  least  ten  years  under  the  interstate^ommerce 
law?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  experience  then?  Were  strong  inducements  made  by  the 
railroads  to  pecure  your  shipments?— A.  As  I  say,  my  position  from  the  first  was 
well  known.    I  was  chairman  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  Chicago 
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yesterday  the  same  thine,  in  relation  to  movinff  cars  into  Chicago,  that  yon  have 
in  mind.  He  said  he  sold  a  car  of  com  a  month  before  and  shipped  it  to  an  Eastern 
road,  and  could  get  no  report  from  it.  He  went  to  the  Elastem  road  and  they  told 
him  to  go  to  the  transfer  elevator  man.  He  did  so,  and  was  told  they  only  receive 
orders  to  forward  it  two  days  before.  For  80  days  it  had  been  lying  in  the  yard, 
and  in  the  meantime  freights  had  advanced.  I  think,  5  cents  per  hundred. 

O.  That  wonld  not  be  a  strange  thing  to  happen  now  when  there  is  a  congestion 
of  freight  and  famine  of  cars.  Was  not  this  dne  to  the  car  famine  that  now 
exists?— A.  I  should  say  not,  because  if  a  buyer  wanted  the  grain  he  could  give 
them  the  transfer  order  the  day  after  buying  it  and  let  the  railroad  work  it  out. 
In  this  case  the  transfer  order  was  not  given  for  four  weeks. 

Q.  Who  would  you  think  was  responsible  for  it? — A.  The  Eastern  roads.  They 
have  the  right  to  charge  demurrage  and  force  the  propertyout.  That  little  case 
shows  where  general  interests  suffer  from  sx)ecial  favors.  The  man  should  have  a 
return  in  a  week,  whereas  he  did  not  get  returns  for  four  weeks.  The  seller  who 
paid  the  countryman's  draft  could  not  get  his  money  back  in  four  weeks,  when 
ne  should  have  had  it  in  a  week,  all  that  some  special  shipper  might  be  favored. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  only  one  man  buys 
along  the  line  of  one  road  because  they  have  a  special  rate,  or  is  it  because  they 
have  superior  facilities  for  handling  the  grain  when  they  purchase  it  and  can  there- 
fore do  better  and  drive  other  competitors  out?— A.  I  don't  think  the  large  con- 
cerns can  do  businsBo  in  grain  against  the  smaller  concerns  unless  they  are  favored, 
for  the  reason  that  the  average  moderate  commission  merchant  does  his  business 
himself  and  this  enables  him  to  do  better  by  his  customers  than  will  the  clerks  of 
large  concerns. 

There  is  another  thing  in  connection  with  elevator  control,  and  the  buying  of 
grain  by  public  elevators.  The  system  of  inspection  in  Chicago  is  run  by  the 
State.  You  know  how  in  Democratic  timen  appointments  were  made  for  polit- 
ical purposes.  You  know  the  character  of  tne  elevator  proprietors.  They  are 
rich  people.  Their  business  is  run  by  clerks.  You  know  tne  inspectors  are  men 
appointed  for  political  purposes,  and  who  work  for  $1 ,000  per  year.  Now,  I  don't 
think  any  class  of  public  servants  should  be  exposed  to  such  temptations  as  these 
men  are  placed  under. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  grain-inspection  department  now,  so  far  as  you 
know? — A.  I  think  it  is  fair,  so  far  as  I  know;  but  at  the  same  time  you  can  not  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  it  is  for  Ihe  interests  of  certain  men  to  have  high  inspec- 
tion of  some  grain — ^high  inspection  when  it  comes  in  and  low  when  it  goes  out. 

Q.  Are  the  men  who  are  insx)ecting  grain  in  Chicago  generally  men  who  have 
been  recently  appointed  and  never  saw  service  before  or  are  they  the  old  inspectors 
who  have  served  for  ^  years? — ^A.  The  man  in  charge  has  been  there  for  20  years 
or  more.    I  don't  know  about  the  men  under  him. 

Q.  Are  the  old  inspectors  there  now? — A.  Well,  you  know  they  were  taken  out, 
ana  there  is  the  danger  of  a  change  all  the  time. 

Q.  One  of  the  members  of  the  railway  and  warehouse  commission  is  an  old 
inspector,  who  had  20  years'  service  before  he  left,  and  was  a  first-class  insi)ector. 
I  think  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Smiley. — A.  He  was  his  assistant  once. 

Q.  Under  that  sort  of  organization  we  should  have  fair  average  inspection, 
should  we  not?  They  have  the  ability,  if  they  perform  their  duty  faithfully.— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  advantage  that  the  shippers  have  now  or  the  pur- 
chasers have  now  is  either  in  a  rebate  or  an  advantage  that  they  have  by  reason 
of  owning  the  large  elevators? — A.  No;  the  advantage  that  the  State  gives  them 
in  permitting  them  to  charge  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  bushel.  Most  of  these 
elevators  are  owned  by  the  railroads.  They  give  a  through,  rate  on  wheat  but 
don't  carry  the  grain  through  their  own  houses.  They  put  their  elevator  in  the 
hands  of  private  parties  who  are  dealers,  and  give  the  through  rate  on  flour  and 
handle  it  themselves,  and  a  through  rate  on  merchandise  and  handle  it  themselves. 
Now,  the  Canadian  Pacific  road— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  have  no  side- 
show connected  with  their  road,  but  they  own  steamboats,  elevators,  dining  cars, 
hotel,  and  everything  connected  with  this  business,  and  they  say  they  can  give 
a  man  a  pass  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  and  get  $50  out  of  him  on  sleeping 
cars,  hotels,  and  such  things,  and  they  report  $l,iH)0,000  profit  from  these  things. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  these  elevators  should 
handle  this  for  nothing? — A.  The  railroads  could  handle  it  for  nothing  and  make 
it  a  part  of  the  throu^  rate. 

Q.  The  elevator  should  not  be  connected  with  a  railroad  and  no  special  charge 
made  for  elevator  service? — A.  Not  for  their  service;  that  is,  for  the  service  m 
transporting  it  through.    If  people  want  to  hold  their  grain,  that  is  different. 
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Q.  (By  BepresentatiyeOTJEN.)  Theelevator  service  in  carryinf^  the  freight?— 
A.  Yes;  and  shonld  be  performed  by  people  who  have  no  interest  in  the  property. 
I  think  it  is  so  done  at  Dnluth  by  some  of  the  railroads  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  proportion  of  freight  is  by  water  transporta- 
tion, in  yonr  judgment,  about  Chicago?— A.  That  vanes.  The  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Doard  of  trade  shows. 

Q.  I  mean  generally  (—A,  Oats,  the  greater  part,  go  by  rail;  in  summer,  com, 
the  greater  part,  goes  by  water. 

Q.  Does  not  water  competition  make  railroad  rates  very  low?— A.  I  dont  think 
water  competition  has  ever  made  them  as  low  as  fights  between  the  railroads. 

Q.  A  good  deal  of  your  erain  from  the  West  comes  by  lake  ?— A.  Very  little. 
The  only  grain  that  comes  oy  lake  is  wheat  from  Duluth  for  storage  purposes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  There  are  about  ten  lines  of  steamers  on  fiie  lake, 
are  there  not?— A.  The  trunk  lines  east  of  Buffalo  each  have  their  own  lines;  the 
New  York  Central,  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  Valley ,  Lackawanna;  and  I  think 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  had  a  line  for  the  last  year  or  two,  connecting  at  Fair- 
port;  and  there  is  a  line  running  to  Ogdensburg. 

Q.  Are  there  any  lines  not  owned  by  railroaos  ?— A.  There  are  boats  belonging 
to  individuals,  to  firms,  that  run  as  wild  boats,  practically  like  tramp  steamers 
on  the  ocean. 

Q.  Are  there  anv  regular  lines  operated  independently  of  the  railroads  ?— A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  business  is  done  by  those  so-called  lake  tramps? — A. 
I  could  not  give  you  an  estimate.  You  will  have  to  get  that  of  some  of  the  vessel 
men. 

Q.  Do  they  constitute  an  important  factor?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  are  the  railroad  lines  worked  in  accordance  with  a  rate 
agreement  through  the  Lake  Carriers' As80ciation?—A.  I  don't  think  it  is  the 
Lake  Carriers'  Association.  I  think  they  have  an  association  of  their  own — an 
agreement  in  regard  to  rates. 

CJ.  That  is  not  through  the  Lake  Carriers' Association  ? — ^A.  I  think  not.  I 
think  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  embraces  all  the  lake  interests — boats  that  go 
to  Lake  Superior  and  boats  that  carry  iron  ore  and  lumber. 

Q.  Does  the  competition  between  the  trunk  lines  take  the  form  of  competition 
on  the  lakes?  Do  they  compete  with  each  other  vigorously  ?— A.  I  could  not  tell 
you  that.    I  fancy  they  do  when  trade  is  scarce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  you  could  not  make  satisfactory  rates  with  these 
regular  lines,  you  would  have  no  trouble  in  chartering  a  tramp  steamer  to  take  a 
cargo,  would  you?— A.  No. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  freight  rates  down  to  about  bed  rock,  or  have 
they  not  been  hitherto?- A.  They  have  been  very  low  for  several  years.  I  have 
paid  23  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie;  it  has  been 
taken  at  25  cents.  The  rate  now  is  2  cents,  and  has  been  as  low  as  1.  Of  course, 
that  does  not  pay. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  these  inde- 
pendent boats  being  driven  off  the  lakes?  It  has  been  stated  to  me  that  there  was 
danger  of  the  abolition  of  competition  on  the  lakes,  the  same  as  on  railways.— A. 
If  the  Erie  Canal  was  out  of  commission  I  think  they  might. 

Q.  Do  you  think  competition  on  the  lakes  depends  on  the  Erie  Canal? — A.  It 
means  an  outlet  for  an  mdependent  shipper.  Of  course,  they  can  make  a  contract 
with  a  railroad  company  on  the  Erie  Canal. 

<^.  Would  not  the  Canadian  highway  give  them  that  same  freight? — A.  For 
their  export  business  I  suppose  it  would,  and  still  it  is  a  small  pro^rtion  of  the 
business  that  can  go  that  way.  The  season  is  short,  and  even  with  their  new 
canal  14  feet  of  water  is  all  they  have. 

Q.  If  your  statement  is  true,  it  would  be  a  pretty  strong  argnunent  for  the  Erie 
Canal. — A.  I  think  the  salvation  of  the  grain  trade  rests  in  the  Erie  Canal  audits 
independent  competition. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  difference  between  freight  rates  in  the 
winter  and  in  the  summer  here? — ^A.  That  depends.  There  has  been  and  there 
has  not  been.  Just  now  freight  rates  are  higher  than  I  think  they  have  been  since 
1893.  I  think  rates  should  be  made  to  the  markets.  There  should  be  fixed  rates 
that  would  not  change.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  any  freight  agent 
or  railway  man  to  move  the  crops  of  the  country.  It  is  their  business  to  make 
fail  rates  and  hold  them  stable  and  let  the  merchants  of  the  country  move  the 
crops  of  the  country.  The  market  price  of  all  these  commodities  fluctuate.  I 
th  nk  from  here  to  the  seaboard  there  should  be  two  rates — a  rate  for  6  or  7 
months  in  the  winter,  and  a  rate  a  little  smaller  for  5  or  6  months  in  the  summer — 
and  these  rates  should  not  change  in  that  time. 
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Q.  (By  Repreeentative  Otjen.)  Do  you  think  that  would  be  practicable  at  aU 
times?  For  instance,  at  the  present  time  there  is  great  business  and  freight  rates 
are  higher,  are  they  not?  Then  there  are  times  when  freight  rates  are  low,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  business.— A.  I  think  if  ]rou  will  call  before  yon  some  of  the  mana- 
gers of  these  railroad  companies  you  will  find  that  last  summer  rates  were  as  low 
at  the  end  of  August  as  they  have  ever  been,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  congestion  here  on  all  the  roads  occurred  from  having  contracts  for  large 
amounts  of  freight  at  low  rates.  Since  then  there  have  been,  I  think,  two  or  three 
advances  in  rates,  but  the  congestion  came  from  large  contracts  on  low  freights, 
the  lowest  we  have  ever  had.  For  whose  benefit  or  for  what  reason  they  were 
made  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  last  summer  you  had  the  lowest  rates  that  ever 
obtained  here,  would  you  not  naturally  expect  that  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  freight  rates  owing  to  the  prosperous  times?— A.  Prosperous  times  in  business 
came  before  the  rates  went  down.  I  understand  rates  were  as  low  as  11  cents  to 
New  York  last  summer. 

Q.  Was  traffic  as  heavy  as  it  is  now?— A.  Heavier,  I  guess,  and  therefore  the 
wisdom  of  loading  themselves  up  with  large  quantities  of  freight  at  low  prices, 
instead  of  holding  the  rates  steady  and  allowing  the  merchants  to  move  the  busi- 
ness of  the  coun^  every  dav  as  wanted,  I  fail  to  see. 

You  ask  if  it  is  feasible  tc  nave  railroad  rates  uniform.  I  suppose  you  gentle- 
men know  that  for  35  years  a  man  could  cross  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  and  buy  a 
ticket  from  station  to  station  just  as  cheap  as  he  could  buy  a  ticket  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany,  except  for  the  penny  that  was  given  away.  The  rate  was  fixed,  I 
think,  by  the  act  permitting  the  consolidation  of  the  railroads.  I  don't  see  why 
the  freight  tariffs  on  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  should  not  be  as  solid 
as  that.  The  president  of  a  large  Chicago  road  said, ''  I  wish  we  could  nail  up 
our  tariffs  on  the  freight  boards  and  go  about  our  business  and  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty what  would  happen  and  see  how  business  would  distribute  itself ;  but,''  be 
said,  "  our  people  can  not  submit  to  it,  as  they  are  afraid  somebody  will  get  the 
advantage  of  them." 

Q.  Presidents  of  railroads  have  stated  before  the  commission  that  one  presi- 
dent admitted  that  the  discriminations  were  never  more  flagrant  than  thev  were 
last  year ;  but  since  the  1st  of  December  there  has  been  very  little  of  it.  If  that 
is  true,  would  you  believe  that  it  is  because  the  railroads  now  have  more  business 
than  thev  can  handle  and  don't  seek  business  and  offer  rebates  or  discrimina- 
tions?—A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  nhilosophy  of  the  railroad  men  in  doing  their 
business.  I  have  never  seen  a  rauroad  man  who  did  his  business  as  a  merchant 
does. 

Q.  Could  you  state  why  rebates  and  discriminations  are  more  flagrant  in  hard 
times  than  in  prosperous  times?— A.  My  experience  is  that  they  have  always  been 
the  worst  when  there  was  the  most  stuff  to  move.  In  1890  there  was  the  biggest 
crop  of  coi-n  in  the  West  it  ever  had,  and  it  was  moved  at  the  lowest  price  wiat 
obtained  up  to  that  time,  and  simply  because  of  a  fight  between  the  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Was  that  rate  a  general  one?— A.  No ;  it  was 
not  general.  The  people  could  have  shipped  com  in  themselves  and  sold  it  in  the 
pit ;  instead  of  that  tney  were  obliged  to  sell  to  one  man,  not  a  dealer,  on  their 
own  road,  but  the  proprietor  of  an  elevator  on  another  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  a  general  thing,  were  rebates  and  discriminations 
made  upon  the  solicitation  of  shippers,  or  were  they  offered  by  the  rwlroads?— A. 
Prior  to  the  interstate-commerce  law  everybody  was  seeking  them. 

Q.  Were  the  railroads  sending  around  agents  and  offering  them?— A.  Yes;  that 
was  done,  and  I  presume  it  has  oeen  done  since  the  passage  of  the  interstate  law. 
I  once  had  a  railroad  freight  agent  offer  me  a  rebate  under  the  interstate  law. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  these  rebates,  the  amount  paid  in  rebates— at  the  time 
of  the  Brown  case  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  forced  the  Penn- 
sylvania company  men  to  testify  in  a  lawsuit,  one  of  our  Chicago  papers  stated 
that  a  railroad  director  or  official  said  that  the  railroads  of  the  country  were  pay- 
ing out  at  least  1^  per  cent  of  their  freight  receipts  in  rebates.  Of  course,  that 
was  a  statement  made  in  the  public  press.    I  don't  know  anything  further  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Armour  monopolizes  the  buying, 
selling,  and  shipping,  for  domestic  and  exiK)rt  purposes,  of  the  barley  crop  of  the 
country  ?--A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  would  be  able  to  give  the  commission  information  as  to 
that? — ^A.  Nobody  could  give  the  statement,  except  Mr.  Armour's  own  men  who 
do  the  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  barley  is  handled  through 
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any  other  elevators  than  Mr.  Aiinour's  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Mr.  Armoor's  elevators 
handle  a  great  deal  of  the  barley  because  he  has  elevators  on  the  St.  Paul  and 
Burlington  roads— barley  roads.  A  great  deal  of  barley  comes  in  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  road,  and  more  or  less  on  the  Rock  island  road. 

Q.  Is  it  handled  through  elevators  other  than  Armour's?— A.  I  could  not  tell 
that.  I  suppose  the  proprietors  of  the  houses  in  the  grain  business  would  get 
their  share  of  it. 

Q.  Does  Armour  own  elevators  along  those  lines  that  you  refer  to — the  North- 
western and  Rock  Island?— A.  Mr.  Counselman  is  supposed  to  control  the  eleva- 
tors on  the  Rock  Island  system  and  through  the  Chicago  terminal  company, 
which  they  represent.  Weare  &  Co.  control  the  elevators  on  the  Northwestern, 
and  I  think  the  Qreat  Western  is  also  one  of  the  Weare  roads. 

Q.  {By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  you  have  x>aid  considerable  attention 
to  the  interstate-commerce  law;  will  you  snve  the  commission  your  views  in 
regard  to  its  working?— A.  The  practical  effect  of  the  interstate-commerce  law 
has  been  to  put  the  ^ving  of  favors  by  the  railroads  into  fewer  hands  than  it  was 
before.    I  do  not  thmk  that  can  be  disputed  or  doubted. 

Q.  Has  it  lessened  them?— A.  I  doubt  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Will  you  tell  us  how  that  has  been  accomplished  ?— 
A.  Never  having  been  a  participant,  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  What  is  there  about  the  law  that  produces  such  a  result? — ^A.  Apparently 
the  railroad  gentlemen  feel  the  necessity,  since  the  first  6  months  of  the  law,  of 

S'ving  rebates  to  somebody,  and  they  give  them  to  the  people  who  will  protect 
lem.  

Q.  But  they  always  did  that,  did  they  not?  What  difference  has  the  law 
brought  about?— A.  The  law  h&c  made  cnminal  what  before  was  not. 

S.  So  that  they  endeavor  to  cover  it  up  somewhat?- A.  You  see  that  yourself. 
.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  think  while  they  do  not  give  them  indiscrimi- 
nately, as  they  used  to,  they  do  give  them  to  parties  they  think  are  reroonsible 
and  will  protect  them?— A.  Well,  I  tell  you  the  statements  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  change  to  suggest  that  would  help  matters? — ^A. 
Well,  the  only  railroad  rate  that  I  know  of  that  has  been  unchangeable  is  the  one 
I  spoke  of —the  passenger  rate  on  the  New  York  Central  road.  Mr.  Stickney,  in 
his  book,  as  I  recollect  it— it  has  been  a  good  while  since  I  read  it — ogives  his  remedy 
for  these  thin^  m  a  fixed  rate  per  ton  per  mile  over  the  country,  with  allowances 
for  fixed  termmal  charges  at  the  different  towns,  on  the  theory  that  little  country 
stations  can  gather  and  discharge  business  more  cheaply  than  the  city,  which  is 
undoubtedly  true.  It  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  get  business  through  Chicago 
than  Elgin,  Rockford,  or  any  small  town.  That,  as  I  recollect  it,  was  Mr.  Stick- 
ney*s  remedy.  That  would  be  Congress  trying  its  hand  at  its  unmistakable 
authority  to  make  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  would  advocate  a  legislative  enactment  of 
rates?— A.  I  would  advocate  anything  that  would  make  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  treat  the  x)eople  the  way  the  customs-house  and  post-office  treat  the 
people— every  man  on  the  same  basis.  I  think  the  minute  you  get  that,  all  the 
danffer  from  lar^  combinations  of  capital  will  be  done  away  with.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  an  mdividual  whose  business  is  dangerous  to  his  competitors,  or  a 
combination  dangerous  to  the  community  at  large,  but  that  owes  its  formation 
or  continued  existence  to  special  favors  of  some  sort. 

S.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  railroad  companies?— A.  Railroad  companies  chiefly. 
.  (By  Representative  Otjsn.)  Transportation  companies?— A.  Transportation 
companies,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  in  order  to  secure  this  uniformity 
of  rates,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  established  by  law?— A.  Either  that  or  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing— Congress 
delegating  power  over  the  rates. 

Q.  What  kind  of  control?— A.  Such  as  will  be  effectual.  I  believe  the  owners 
of  a  good  railroad  should  be  protected  sigainst  a  poor  one.  I  will  tell  you  an 
instance,  in  my  own  experience,  illustrating  at  least  how  one  comx>any  tried  to 
do  some  business.  I  was  buying  wheat  at  Duluth,  which  we  shipped  during  the 
summer  time  by  lake.  One  winter  we  got  short  and  had  to  have  some  by  rail, 
and  our  wheat  had  always  been  bought  in  one  elevator  on  account  of  the  difiaculty 
ot  buying  what  we  wanted.  Our  correspondent  bought  5,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
There  are  two  lines  between  Chicaso  and  Duluth,  and  that  wheat  was  directed 
to  be  shipped  by  one  of  them,  simply  saying  that  we  wanted  it  brought  to  Chi- 
c^;o  and  delivered  to  our  eastern  road.  The  next  day  a  clerk  from  the  Chicago 
o£Sbe  of  the  railroad  owning  the  elevator  in  Duluth  came  to  me  and  asked  to  have 
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the  transportation  of  that  wheat  around  hy  Minneapolis.  I  told  him  he  could 
not  have  it.  The  dav  after  the  Chicago  agent  of  that  line  came  to  me  and  asked 
for  the  wheat.  I  told  him  he  could  not  have  it.  The  next  dav  the  general  freight 
agent  of  the  road  whose  office  was  in  St.  Paul  came  to  me  and  I  told  him  he  could 
not  have  it.  The  next  da^  the  general  manager  of  the  road  came  to  see  me  and 
asked  for  the  transportation  or  that  5,000  bushels  of  wheat.  I  said  to  him— I 
thought  I  had  exhausted  the  limits  of  courtesy— "Can  ^ou  haul  that  wheat  any 
cheaper  than  the  regular  rate?"  "No.'*  "You  will  take  it  by  St.  Paul  and  trans- 
fer it  there  because  you  do  not  let  the  cars  get  oflf  your  own  Ime?"  "Yes."  ** And 
will  give  it  to  any  one  of  a  half  doeen  roads  to  bnng  it  here?"  "Yes."  "Do  you 
not  make  more  out  of  the  $2  a  car  you  get  from  handling  the  cars  at  3rour  eleva- 
tors at  Duluth  than  all  that?"  "I  think  I  do."  I  said,  "Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  try  to  take  away  from  the  road  that  can  make  a  little  money  on  it 
this  little  jag  of  wheat;  while  you  take  it  away  from  our  control  and  never  let  us 
know  when  we  are  going  to  get  it."  He  said,  "We  are  awful  poor."  I  said, 
*You  will  remain  poor  as  long  as  you  do  business  that  way."  He  wanted  to  haul 
it  100  miles  farther,  and  put  it  through  ar  ex^nsive  terminal,  and  do  the  busi- 
ness without  any  profit  to  themselves,  when  this  direct  line  could  make  a  little. 
But  6  cents  a  buishel  for  hauling  wheat  450  miles  through  the  woods  of  Wisconsin 
is  not  a  hi^h  rate.  I  believe  the  direct  road  should  be  protected  against  that  sort 
of  competition. 

Q.  In  what  way  would  you  vest  the  rate-fixing  power  in  a  conmiission? — 
A.  Give  them  the  authority  to  name  maximum  and  minimum  rates,  and  make 
their  order  effectual  at  once. 

Q.  You  mean  to  promul^te  a  general  schedule  of  rates? — A.  No ;  but  a  uniform 
classification  over  the  United  States,  which  was  once  attempted  by  the  railroads, 
and  came  near  being  accomplished,  should  be  made  and  can  be  made  by  consul- 
tation between  the  mercliants  on  one  side  and  the  railroads  on  the  other— a  fair 
classification.  Then  let  them  make  their  own  tariffs,  subject  to  revision  by  the 
commission  either  on  complaint  or  their  own  motion. 

Q.  Subject  to  the  higher  authority  of  the  court? — ^A.  Subject  to  review  by  the 
courts. 

Q.  However,  upon  injunctions  sued  out  by  the  railroads — ^A.  I  should  not 

let  an  injunction  issue  at  all  on  a  thing  of  that  kind.  Let  it  ti^e  its  course 
through  the  courts. 

Q.  In  accordance  with  the  present  plan? — ^A.  Like  an  appeal. 

Q-  At  the  present  time  the  commission  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  commands  ? — 
A.  I  should  have  the  commission's  orders  go  mto  effect  at  a  certain  time,  say 
80  or  60  days  after  issue,  and  then  let  the  railroad  litigate  it  out. 

(J.  You  would  take  away  from  the  court  the  power  to  enjoin  an  enforcement 
of  the  rate?— A.  1  think  I  would.  An  experience  of  20  years  shows  the  railroads 
and  the  community  are  in  no  danger  from  any  rate  that  anybody  like  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  may  make. 

9.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Can  you  take  away  from  the  court  the  power 
of  injunction?— A.  I  am  not  a  lawyer ;  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  you  could,  would  it  not  give  the  commission 
power  to  fix  rates  for  several  years  in  advance? — A.  I  do  not  see  why. 

Q.  It  takes  3  years  to  get  a  case  through  the  Supreme  Court,  after  you  get  it 
appealed  to  the  higher  court?— A.  Emergency  and  constitutional  cases  go  quickly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  see  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  uniform  classi- 
fications?—A.  None  so  serious  as  the  ones  that  come  from  the  multiplicity  of 
classifications. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  would  have  to  be  brought  about  by  com- 
pelling the  roads  to  do  it,  or  by  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
power  to  adopt  a  classification?- A.  Directing  them  to  adopt  it,  not  authorizing, 
but  directing  them  to  adopt  it,  and  give  time  enough.  We  have  a  classification 
in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Three  or  4  years  ago  our  board  of  railroad  and  ware- 
house commissioners  called  together  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  railroads, 
and  they  finally  agreed  upon  a  classification  that  no  fault  has  been  found  with. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  not  think  there  should  be  a  different  classifica- 
tion in  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  the  country  is  level,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
less  cost  of  building  railroads  than  in  mountainous  States?— A.  That  can  be 
remedied  by  a  different  rate.  I  do  not  see  why  the  classification  should  be  different. 
You  never  know  where  you  stand  on  a  classification.  Where  the  classification  is 
fixed  the  rate  should  have  whatever  flexibility  it  needs.  Of  course  the  rates  east 
from  Chicago  should  be  per  ton  per  mile  less  than  the  rates  over  the  mountains, 
but  I  do  not  see  why  a  blanket  is  not  a  blanket,  or  a  chest  of  tea  a  chest  of  tea, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  lumber  and  shinjj^les  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  fault  in  the  arrangement  b'*  which  classifications  are  made 
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now?  Are  the  shippers  properly  represented?  Do  they  have  proper  hearings 
before  the  classification  committees?— A.  Not  being  a  merchant  I  do  not  know 
mach  about  it.    I  do  not  think  they  are  called  upon  as  a  mle. 

Q.  They  are  not  constdted  when  the  classification  is  made? — ^A.  I  think  not  as  a 
mle. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentatiye  Lobimeb.)  We  have  four  lar^e  lines  running  from  New 
York;  two  over  the  monntaina— the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania — 
the  uake  Shore  and  Michigan  Central  not.  Under  yonr  system  how  womd  yon  fix 
these  rates? — A.  Well,  under  Stickney's  system  the  shortest  road  would  make  a 
little  the  cheapest  rate,  if  I  quote  Mr.  Stickney  correctly,  and  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  Then  you  would  not  ti£e  into  consideration  the  fact  that  one  goes  over  the 
prairie  and  the  other  over  the  mountains?— A.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any 
particular  difference. .  The  road  that  carries  property  the  cheapest  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  that  runs  over  mountains  and  through 
tunnels. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  do  not  see  any  reasons  why  differentials 
should  be  given  in  the  case  of  a  rate-fixing  scheme  such  as  you  have  described— 
A.  I  think  differentials  are  inventions  of  the  devil. 

Q.  Are  they  not  one  of  the  necessarv  inventions?— A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  How  can  a  line  like  the  Qrand  Trunk  or  Baltimore  and  Ohio  compete  with 
the  New  York  Central,  for  instance,  without  a  differential?  How  can  they  divide 
the  business?— A.  I  think  you  will  find  in  business  practice  that  any  railroad  that 
has  any  excuse  for  being  a  railix>ad,  does  at  least  75  x)er  cent  of  its  business  that 
it  actually  does  to-day.  or  has  done  for  the  last  10  years,  better  than  any  other 
railroad.  That  is  its  own  business,  in  which  it  should  be  protected,  that  percentage 
on  the  average  at  least,  that  it  can  do  better  than  any  other  railroad;  that  it  will 
get  more  net  profit  out  of  than  the  balance.  The  other  25  per  cent,  which  is  com- 
petitive business,  should  be  done  on  a  straight,  square  rate,  uniform  and  stable, 
regardless  of  differentials,  letting  the  merchant  take  the  business  to  his  friends,  to 
the  people  who  do  his  business  well — ^but  in  case  one  road  was  tied  up  and  the 
other  free,  he  would  take  it  to  the  road  that  had  the  cars.  Let  it  distribute  itself 
naturally,  and  then  there  is  no  demoralization,  however  the  rates  are  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  not  in  favor  of  pooling  then?— A.  In  this 
instance,  the  Duluth case,  the  general  manager  said,  *'  We  get  lots  of  freight  from 
Chicago  to  Duluth. "  1  said,  *  *  You  are  not  entitled  to  a  car. "  But  under  the  pool- 
ing contract,  he  would  come  in  and  sandbag  the  direct  lines  and  get  what  he 
ca&ed  his  share  of  i  t .  The  railroads  want  a  pool ,  and  I  should  be  in  favor  of  giving 
them  tne  permission,  with  proper  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, provided  they  will  withdraw  their  objection  to  the  commission  having 
control  of  rates ;  but  they  won't  concede  that  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  In  substance,  then,  you  are  in  favor  of  a 
fixed  rate  for  a  vast  territory  the  country  over,  and  of  authorizinjg:  somebody,  say 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  fix  that  rate,  a  maximum  and  mini- 
mum ?— A.  Yes;  but  in  case  of  contest  reduce  it  to  whatever  is  a  fair,  reasonable 
rate.  They  would  have  discretionary  power  between  these  two  rates.  I  am  no 
advocate  of  low  rates.  The  business  community  can  not  get  service  unless  the 
roads  make  money. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  say  then  to  Mr.  Lorimer *s  question  as  to  the 
same  rates  for  the  country  over  that  you  favor  it.  I  should  infer  you  would  divide 
the  country  into  sections? — ^A.  Yes;  I  see  no  other  way,  and  I  think  that  was  Mr. 
Stickney's  idea. 

8.  You  would  have  one  classification  for  the  whole  country?— A.  Yes. 
.  One  scheme  of  rates  for  one  section,  and  another  for  another ;  however,  the 
classification  being  the  same?— A.  I  do  not  say  I  have  that  scheme,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  would  accomplish  thepurx)06eof  giving  stable  and  remunerative  rates. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  penal  feature  of  the  interstate  commerce 
law  ? — A.  While  it  is  right,  it  is  not  expedient.  The  railroad  men  take  the  ground 
.they  will  not  furnish  testimony  while  it  will  send  one  of  their  fellows  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. They  do  send  a  man  to  the  penitentiary  for  stealing  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a 
box  of  shoes,  but  the  merchant  who  will  violate  the  law  and  steal  thousands  of 
dollars  must  be  absolved. 

Q.  You  would  change  that  to  a  moneypenalty  ?— A.  A  severe  penalty,  such  as 
could  bankrupt  a  railroad  if  they  violated  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  mean  the  officers  of  one  road  will  not  give  informa- 
tion agamst  the  officers  of  another  road? — ^A.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  If  the  penalty  attached  in  the  way  of  a  fine  on  the  company  they  would  give 
information?— A.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Please  explain  in  what  way  private  cars  are 
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detrimental  to  the  public  welfare.— A.  Daring  the  hard  depression  we  had  h«re 
in  1886  and  1897,  a  manager  of  the  traffic  deputment  on  an  Eastern  line  told  me, 
referring  to  the  private  car  department  of  a  Chicago  meat  firm,  which  has  a  great 
many  private  cars,  that  that  branch  of  the  business  had  paid  as  high  as  14  per  cent 
profit,  and  that  his  own  companv  was  then  striving  to  Keep  from  reducing  their 
dividends.  A  man  on  'change  told  me  that  he  had  an  order  for  a  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  and  that  in  order  to  get  the  wheat  he  had  to  bujr  it  in  a  private  elevator 
where  the  switching  charges  would  be  excessive;  that  is,  $4  or  $5  a  car;  and  to 
make  the  burden  as  light  as  possible,  the  freight  being  ^  cents  a  bushel,  he  sent 
for  a  1,000-bushel  car,  so  that  he  could  load  it  all  in  1  car.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
an  excessive  load.  Now,  instead  of  sending  a  1.000-bushel  car,  they  sent  2  cars 
belonging  to  a  private  car  company.  He  saia , '  *  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  You  can 
fi^pire  out  the  transportation.  The  distance  to  this  point  .was  415  miles  and  the 
milage  on  these  cars,  according  to  the  published  report,  is  three-fourths  of  a  cent 
a  mile,  which  goes  to  the  private  car  companies,  or  |3.12  per  car  that  the  company 
would  get  on  each  car,  or  about  $6.35  for  the  use  of  the  2  cars.  The  freight  bill 
was  $45  and  the  switching  was  $4,  and  if  they  had  used  a  1,000-bushel  car  they 
would  have  had  $4  for  hauling.  As  it  was,  they  received  $45  and  jwid  out  $8,  $4 
a  car  for  switching  the  2  cars,  and  paid  the  private  car  company  at  least  $6.12  for 
the  private  cars,  and  got  $80.88.  Allowing  tne  2  cars  had  been  there  and  ^ey  had 
no  nreight  back,  they  would  have  had  to  pay  about  $6.25  to  run  the  cars  back. 
Now,  the  company  that  owned  those  2  cars  was  the  comx>any  that  I  referred  to 
as  having  made  14  x)er  cent  on  the  investment.  And  it  is  on  account  of  these 
things  that  I  say  I  tmnk  the  private  car  should  be  abolished. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  presidents  of  several  great  railroad  companies  in 
this  country  have  stated  before  us  that  they  would  like  to  abolish  the  pnvate-car 
system.— A.  They  can  not  do  it  as  long  as  one  road  uses  them.  If  it  is  done  it 
must  be  done  by  a  higher  power.  There  is  a  book  published  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies giving  the  number  of  private  cars  and  the  people  owning  them. 

Q.  Doyouknow  whatbookitis?— A.  I  don't  know  the  book.  There  is  one  con- 
cern that  had  10,000  m-ivate  cars.    Any  railroad  man  knows  what  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  these  private  companies  have  these 
cars. — A.  No;  the  company  I  mentioned  was  a  meat  company,  and  that  business 
was  gone  into,  the  private-car  system,  to  further  their  own  interests. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Otjen.  )  They  took  these  two  cars  to  ahip  these  goods  in, 
I  presume,  to  get  other  business  on  some  other  product? — ^A.  Yes;  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  stockholders  of  the  road.  It  is  simply  an  indirect  way  of  cutting 
freights.  Certainly,  when  railroads  are  earning  12  or  13  or  14  per  cent  they  can 
build  all  the  cars  they  need.  This  man  that  I  spoke  of,  this  traffic  manager,  didnt 
want  to  run  these  private  cars,  but  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  tnem. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  this  book  that  you  spoke  about  give  the  number 
of  private  cars  that  Mr.  Armour  has? 

A.  Yes;  every  one  in  the  United  States. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Chicaoo,  III,  November  16,  1899. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  ME.  ALEXANDEB  A.  KEVHAED, 

Vice-president y  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  Chicago,  lU, 

The  sub-commission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Bepresenta- 
tive  Lorimer  presiding,  at  11.40  a.  m.,  November  16,  1899,  Mr.  Alexander  A. 
Kennard  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Will  you  state  your  name? — A.  Alexander  A . 
Kennard. 

Q.  Your  place  of  business?— A.  144  South  Water  street,  Chicago. 

Q.  Your  business?— A.  Butter,  cheese,  and  egfirs. 

Q.  You  represent  an  organization  before  this  commission?— A.  Yes;  known  as 
the  butter  and  egg  board.  I  am  vice-president  of  that  organization.  It  is  the 
successor  of  the  Cnicago  Produce  Exchange.  The  produce  exchange  went  out  of 
existence  and  the  butter  and  egg  board  succeeded  to  all  its  privileges  and  rights. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  it  wotdd  be  well  for  us  to  have  a  few  words 
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in  regard  to  what  the  batter  and  egg  board  does;  then  take  up  the  question  of 
transportation  of  its  products.— A.  The  butter  and  egg  board  is  an  organization 
that  meets  daily  to  give  opinions  and  vote  on  the  market  price  of  the  products  in 
which  we  deal— butter  ana  eggs.  They  vote  as  to  what  the  market  should  be  daily; 
what  is  the  supply  and  demand :  and  if  anyone  has  butter  and  eggs  to  sell,  it  is 
posted  on  the  board.  If  he  wishes  to  buy,  ne  can  buy  there.  It  is  a  kind  of  auc- 
tion— not  exactly  that,  but  the  transactions  are  made  there  in  these  perishable 
products.  I  should  say  t^t  in  thepractice  of  this  business,  of  course  we  have  to 
nave  special  railroad  facilities.  We  have  refrigerator  cars,  particularly  in  the 
summer  time,  and  the  rates  of  freight  on  these  perishable  commodities  are  much 
higher  than  on  ordinary  freight,  such  au  garden  truck  and  things  of  that  sort. 
And,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  considered  very  desirable  freight  for  the  railroads  to 
haul  and  they  are  very  glad  to  get  hold  of  it.  My  own  business,  particularly  the 
butter  trade  in  the  West  here,  is  developing  in  the  way  of  export  ousiness— trade 
with  Great  Britain,  Ghermany,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Explain  how  many  people  are  engaged  in  the 
business,  ana  the  capital.  Give  a  little  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  business.— A.  In 
the  whole  United  States? 

Q.  In  this  locality.— A.  In  this  locality  there  are  some  200  or  250  firms  in  this 
line  of  business.  I  include  in  this  line  of  business  countnr  products,  such  as  fruit 
and  potatoes,  general  produce,  and  things  of  that  sort.  They  all  go  together  and 
are  handled  by  the  same  persons.  The  trade  is  mostly  on  Kandolph  and  South 
Water  streets. 

Q.  You  mean  in  Chicago  and  the  country  surrounding? — ^A.  In  Chicago  there 
are  about  250  en^ged  in  that  line  of  business. 

Q.  What  localities  do  you  buy  from  ?— A.  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  the  Dakotas, 
and  southern  Illinois. 

Q.  And  western  Missouri  ? — ^A.  And  western  Missouri.  Also  some  from  Michi- 
gan and  Indiana,  and  also  some  cheese  from  New  York  State;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
business  is  done  between  the  West  and  the  East.  Now,  in  fruit  products  we  do  a 
great  deal  of  business  with  California,  and  that  is  one  of  the  matters  I  want  to 
call  the  commission's  attention  to.  The  railroads  give  us  refrigerator  cars ;  they 
have  to  do  that ;  it  is  indisx)ensable  to  the  business,  because  the  goods  are  perish- 
able ;  and  they  charge  us  an  extra  rate  of  freight  for  refrigerator-car  service ;  and 
they  also  charge  us  for  icing  these  cars,  which  we  think  ought  to  be  done  without 
charge,  as  they  get  a  high  rate  for  freight.  As  they  charge  for  refrigerator  cars 
the  cars  might  be  iced. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  any  of  these  firms  own  their  own  cars?- A. 
Yes ;  several  firms.    That  is  another  matter  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  later  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  suggest  Mr.  Kennard  state  in  his  own  way  the  com- 
plamt  the  merchants  in  his  line  nave  to  make  against  the  transportation  compa- 
nies.— A.  I  have  jotted  down  as  a  reminder  a  few  notes.  One  of  them  is  dis- 
criminatdon  against  shippers  of  freight  from  California.  There  are  several  large 
fruit  concerns  there— Porter  Brothers  Company,  Earl  Fruit  Company,  Fay  Fruit 
Company,  and  there  are  two  others  I  believe.  These  companies  practicaUy  con- 
trol the  entire  ^it-car  service  between  California  and  the  East;  they  seem  to  be 
in  collusion  with  the  railroad  comimnies.  They  are  mainly  California  concerns, 
but  they  have  their  branch  houses  and  partners  and  so  on  in  Chicago.  Chicago 
is  really  the  largest  fruit-distributing  center  in  the  United  States,  and,  I  suppose, 
in  the  world,  and  therefore  it  has  a  very  large  interest  in  this  market. 

Q.  Does  that  have  to  do  with  your  business?— A.  Yes.  These  gentlemen  on  our 
board  are  largely  interested  in  this  fruit  business,  and  they  have  requested  me  to 
mention  these  items  to  your  commission. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  the  firms  you  spoke  of  own  these  cars? — 
A.  The  cars  are  controlled  by  them,  that  is,  in  collusion  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany. They  can  get  cars,  any  quantity  of  them,  and  at  anytime  they  want  them. 

Q.  It  requires  special  cars? — ^A.  Special  cars;  and  whereas  a  private  grower  or 
small  dealer  in  fruit  that  is  not  identified  with  any  of  these  five  fruit  concerns 
can  not  get  cars  or  has  to  pay  a  considerable  premium,  it  shuts  out  the  smaller 
dealer  and  fruit  grower.  The  only  way  he  can  ship  his  fruit  is  through  or  under 
the  auspices  of  these  growers,  which  seems  to  be  a  close  coiporation,  and  he  has 
to  pay  a  certain  bonus  to  these  x)eople  for  the  privilege  of  shipping  his  stuff  so. 

Q.  These  five  firms  practically  control  the  shipments  of  frmt  to  Chicago?— A.  I 
am  so  informed. 

J.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  And  they  do  that  by  controlling  the  cars?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  rebates  on 
ts,  or  dificriminationB?— A.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  there  must  be  something 
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of  that  nature,  because  anyone  outside  of  this  combination  has  to  pay  a  premium 
in  order  to  get  these  cars— ^00  to  ^  or  more. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  More  than  they  have  to  pay?— A.  More  than 
they  have  to  pay. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  do  not  understand  how  that  comes  about.  Do 
these  five  firms  own  the  cars? — A.  Whether  they  own  the  cars  or  whether  the 
raibroad  company  owns  them,  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  that.  I  do  not  know.  I 
only  state  the  fact  as  it  is  said  to  exist. 

Q.  When  you  say  they  get  $60  to  $90  advantage  over  their  competitor,  that  is 
equivalent  to  saying  they  are  payine  $60  to  $90  for  the  use  of  the  car?— A.  Yes;  I 
should  say  that  would  be  probably  &e  way  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  their  competitors  can  live  and  do  business  at  a  profit, 
these  people  must  have  enormous  profits  in  their  business? — A.  It  frequently  shuts 
out  the  smaller  dealer  and  fruit  g^wer,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Otjen.}  Practically  all  the  business  is  centered  in 
these  5  firms? — A.  The^  make  their  rates,  rules,  and  regulations  so  the  consumer 
and  dealer  in  Chicago  is  practically  at  their  mercy. 

Q.  (Bv  C.  J.  Harris.)  Of  course,  they  have  a  x>rinted  rate  and  they  hold  to 
that? — A.  The  onlv  thing  that  could  be  said  against  them  is  that  they  charge 
extra  for  the  use  of  the  special  car — $60  to  piO  for  the  ventilated  car. 

C2.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  The  special  point  which  it  is  sought  to 
briuK  out  is  that  only  these  5  firms  can  have  cars  at  their  disposal  as  they  call 
for  tnem.  The  others  may  have  them,  but  if  they  want  a  car  at  any  town  tbey 
pay  a  premium  of  $60  to  $90  to  one  of  these  firms  in  order  to  get  a  car. — A.  They 
have  to  be  second-handed,  as  it  were. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  I  understand  they  pay  the  $60  to  $90  to  the  railroad 
company? — A .  I  do  not  know.  You  will  have  to  ask  these  x)eople— Porter  Brothers 
and  these  companies.  You  will  have  to  refer  to  them  for  full  information  if  you 
wish  it;  I  can  not  give  it  to  you. 

There  is  a  complaint  made  in  regard  to  excessive  charge  for  demurrage  on 
cars.  Cars  arrive  in  (Zlhicsigo — butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  or  whatever  it  may  be ;  the 
consignee  has  only  24  hours  in  which  to  move  the  merchandise,  and  after  that  he 
is  charged  $1  a  day.  The  merchants  think  that  is  too  short  a  time  and  not 
favorable  to  business.  They  should  have  at  least  3  days  in  which  to  move  the 
perishable  goods. 

I  would  also  say  that  there  are  times  when  there  is  considerable  discrimination 
in  markets,  particularly  against  Chicago.  In  April,  1898,  the  railroads  centering 
in  Kansas  City  and  points  in  Kansas,  in  the  matter  of  carload  rates  on  goods, 
rebated  to  shippers  the  local  rate  as  between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago,  instead 
of  charging  the  sum  of  the  two  locals,  as  it  is  now  and  nrovided  for  in  the  tariff. 
The  rate  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  and  Chicago  to  New  York,  we  will  say — 
they  take  it  to  New  York  at  the  same  rate  as  they  would  bring  it  to  Chicago. 
The  consequence  was  last  year  our  merchants  and  cold-storage  warehouses  were 
really  almost  bare  of  goods  that  would  come  here  except  for  this  discrimination. 

There  are  other  discriminations,  of  course,  which  I  might  call  to  your  atten- 
tion.   One  is  the  rate  from  California  to  New  York. 

Q.  Before  you  go  any  further  with  that,  do  I  understand  they  charge  as  much 
to  haul  freignt  from  Chicsigo  to  Kansas  City  as  they  do  from  Chicago  to  New 
York — a  thousand  miles  farther  ? — ^A.  I  mean  to  say  they  charge  from  Kansas 
City  to  New  York  the  same  rate  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Q.  The  difference  is  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  ?— A.  The  rate  from  Kansas  City 
to  Chicago  is  about  45,  and  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  65,  making 
$1.10.    ifow,  they  take  it  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  for  65. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Where  does  the  railroad  gain  anything  by  giv- 
ing Kansas  (jity  a  rate  as  cheap  as  they  would  to  Chicago,  for  instance  ?  How  do 
the  railroads  gain  anything  by  the  operation  ?  I  can  see  how  it  would  benefit 
Elansas  City. — A.  The  cut  was  made  by  railroads  that  did  not  center  in  CThica^ 
bv  other  roads  that  go  around  Chicago— <and  the  other  roads  that  do  center  m 
Chicago  were  thus  compelled  to  make  this  cut  in  the  rate. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  business 
over  tnese  lines  that  would  otherwise  go  to  Chicago? — A.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  build  up  what  is  called  the  fast  freight  lines.  They  like  to  have  the  long  haul 
from  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  to  the  East.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
fast  freight  lines  telling  a  party  it  would  be  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  send  his 
goods  to  New  York  instead  of  Chicago,  as  all  the  x>eople  in  his  neighborhood  are 
sending  to  New  York.  His  object  is  to  get  the  haul  over  the  New  York  Central, 
in  this  case,  the  Merchants'  Dispatch.       Consequently,  the  fast  freight  lines 
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whose  offices  are  in  Chicago— their  pnrpoee  seems  to  be  to  carry  freight  not  to 
Chicago — ^bnt  it  is  for  the  railroads  themselves ;  they  have  their  own  refrigerator 
osucB ;  and  east  of  Chicago  and  east  of  Kansas  City  the  Merchants'  Dispatch,  the 
Star  Union  line,  and  the  Erie  Dispatch  get  the  benefit  of  the  long  haul.  They  are 
interested  in  trying  to  divert  freight  from  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  these  fast  freight  lines  own  their  own  cars?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Andpay  to  the  railroads?— A.  Pay  mileage  to  the  railroads. 

Q.  This  oiscrimination  is  really  the  result  of  comx)etition  between  lines — between 
railroads  from  river  points  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard? — A.  Yes.  As  I  understand, 
the  fast  freight  lines  are  really  a  railroad  within  a  railroad.  The  New  York 
Central  is  a  railroad  and  the  Merchants'  Dispatch  is  a  fast  freight  line  mnning 
over  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  high<class 
freights. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  competition  of  the  G-nlf  ? — A.  Oh,  no;  the  other  freight  lines 
especially. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedy.  )  Do  you  say  the  Gulf  competition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ?— A.  1  do  not  think  it  affects  our  particular  business. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  would  be  too  slow  for  butter  and  eg^gs  to  go 
by  the  Gulf? — ^A.  We  have  to  have  rapid  transit,  and  have  to  have  special  cars, 
and  to  pay  special  rates. 

I  have  been  asked  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  freight  rate  on 
cheese  from  Wisconsin  to  Chicago  is  higher  than  the  rate  from  Michigan  and  New 
York  State  for  the  same  distance.  That  is,  they  haul  freight  going  west  cheaper 
than  they^  do  from  Wisconsin  and  points  west  of  there;  theretore,  the  farmer  in 
Wisconsin  seems  to  be  discriminated  against  by  paying  an  excessive  freight  rate. 
For  instance,  the  railroads  running  into  Michigan  and  New  York  State  will  trans- 
port cheese  from  Utica  or  Buffalo  to  Chicago  more  cheaply  than  you  can  get  it 
rrom  the  interior  of  Wisconsin,  the  same  distance. 

Q.  Is  it  due  to  the  fact  that  cars  go  west  empty  to  a  large  extent? — A.  That  is 
the  reason  they  assign  for  it. 

8.  Cheap  back  freights?— A.  Yes. 
.  Is  that  not  a  true  reason,  do  you  think  ?^A.  It  seems  so.     Yes;  it  seems 
justifiable  in  this  case. 

There  is  another  matter  suggested,  and  that  is  that  there  are  firms  and  corpora- 
tions that  own  their  own  private  cars,  and  that  they  load  these  cars  with  mer- 
chandise of  various  classifications.  Some  of  them  would  be  third  class,  some  first 
class,  and  fourth  class,  and  second  class,  perhaps.  These  cars  being  owned  by 
these  corporations  and  sealed  up  when  fully  loaded,  are  usually  subjected  only  to 
the  tariff  rate  applicable  to  the  lower  class  of  freight.  That  is,  instead  of  paying 
second  class  ana  fourth  class,  they  pay  the  fourth-class  rate. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  is  discrimination  in  another  form ?— A.  Pri- 
vate individuals  shipping  butter,  we  will  say.  That  would  take  a  rate  of  75  cents 
and  would  have  to  pay  tnat  rate  in  a  carload  or  less,  whereas  a  party  shipping 
flour,  or  pork,  or  lard,  which  would  be  a  lower  class  of  freight,  and  then  filling  it 
up  with  butter  or  something  else  that  was  a  higher  class  of  freight,  he  can  get  nis 
car  through  at  the  lower  rate  of  freight.  There  must  be  considerable  opposition 
to  this  pnvate-car  business.  The  merchants  generally^  can  not  compete  with  it. 
They  can  not  meet  that  sort  of  competition.  The  railroads  haul  these  cars  at  a 
mileage  rate  instead  of  charging  the  regular  rate  of  freight. 

I  want  to  say  this.  The  people  in  my  line  of  business  feel  that  they  are  very 
heavily  burdened  by  the  excessive  rates  for  telegraphic  service,  which  is  really  an 
expensive  business  and  a  very  serious  item  in  our  business,  because  of  the  sale 
of  perishable  ^oods ;  in  fact  the  most  of  our  business  is  done  by  telegraph ;  I 
suppose  three-iourths  of  the  business  we  do  is  done  by  telegraph  and  telephone. 
Therefore,  we  feel  that  it  bears  very  heavily  upon  us,  possibly  heavier  than  upon 
anyone  else.  The  rates  are  very  high  and  the  service  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Government,  that  is,  made  a  part  of  the  post-office  system. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Postal  telegraph,  as  it  is  sometimes  caUed ?— A. 
Yes;  it  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  it  is  in  England?— A.  Yes;  in  England,  as  I  know 
from  experience.  We  could  get  a  much  better  service  and  at  a  much  lower  cost. 
In  Great  Britain  you  can  send  a  telegram  anywhere  of  10  words  for  10  cents; 
throughout  France  for  11  cents;  in  Germany  it  is  12  cents;  Belgium,  it  is  10  cents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Are  the  telegraph  lines  under  the  control  of 
the  government  in  France  and  Germany? — A.  Yes.    It  is  a  government  institution 
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in  Ghreat  Britain.  The  post-ofBoe  department  attends  to  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone business:  the  same  thing  in  Germany. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimsr.  )  Do  yon  consider  that  yon  are  in  any  way  dis- 
criminated against  by  the  telegraph  companies?— A.  No;  I  don*t  know  that  we 
are.  We  have  not  been  able  to  feel  it,  and,  therefore,  I  conld  not  state  it  as  a 
fact.  It  may  be  we  are,  but  I  don*t  know.  However,  as  it  is  now,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  competition  at  all.  The  Postal  Telegraph  Ckmix>any  and  the  Western 
Union  are  substantiall]^  one  company;  that  is,  they  chargjo  the  same  rates  so  far 
as  the  public  generally  is  concerned.  There  is  no  competition  any  more  than  there 
would  oe  if  tbe  two  companies  were  under  one  name,  and,  as  I  say,  the  service  is 
very  poor.  In  regard  to  the  telephone,  that,  too,  is  a  serious  item  of  expense. 
From  what  I  have  read  and  learned  on  the  subject,  I  should  think  the  GK>vem- 
ment  could  afford  to  send  telegrams  for  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  what  they  now 
cost  the  people  of  the  count^.  It  is  not  the  actual  cost  of  the  message  that 
makes  the  rate  so  hi^h,  but  it  is  the  dividends  that  the  compuny  has  to  pay  on  an 
enormous  capitalization.  I  saw  a  statement,  that  I  believe  to  be  reliable  in  every 
way,  showing  that  for  every  $1,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  WestOTn  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  stockholder  gets  $8,000per  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  believe  the  United  States  Gk>vemment  should  be 
g^ven  the  riffht  of  fixing  the  rate? — A.  Yes.  I  know  the  Government  has  a 
cheaper  rate  for  telcw^rams  itself.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  discrimination,  at 
least  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  between  individuals.  Of  course  a  great  many 
firms  own  private  wires,  and  what  advantage  that  is  I  don*t  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  telegraph  companies  should  give  service  as  cheap  to  the 
individual  as  to  the  (Government?— A.  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  not  own  the  telephone  system.  I  feel  that  if  we  had  to  do  away 
with  the  post-office  or  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  that  we  could  do  away  with 
the  xK)st-office  so  far  as  the  business  man  is  concerned  better  than  we  could  do 
away  with  the  telegraph  or  telephone.  Of  course  I  don't  refer  to  private  wires 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  telephone  and  telegraph  system 
is  more  indispensable  to  our  business  than  the  poet-office.  It  may  be  true  only  in 
our  line,  and  that  it  is  not  true  in  other  lines  of  business.  But  I  dont  think  you 
could  mention  a  line  in  which  it  is  not  indispensable ;  brokers,  bankers,  commis- 
sion men,  in  every  line  of  business ;  so -far  as  I  know  there  is  not  a  line  of  busi- 
ness in  which  they  are  not  just  as  useful  as  they  are  in  our  line  of  business. 

Q.  What  do  they  charge  you  for  a  telephone?— A.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
dollars  per  year. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  suf;geetions  have  you  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  telephone  service ;  would  you  have  it  owned  by  the  State  or  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  ?— A.  I  think  that  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  general  post-office  arrangements  and  that  they  should  all  be  under 
the  Postmaster-General. 

Q.  You  think  the  Government  should  maintain  the  service  in  the  States?— A. 
Yes.  I  realize  of  course  that  it  would  cost  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars,  and 
I  don't  know  whether  the  country  is  growing  so  rapidly  or  trade  is  increasing  so 
enormously  as  to  make  it  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time.  If  would  probably  take 
10  years,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  get  thoroughly  inaugurated. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anythm^  about  the  sentiment  of  the 
business  men  in  Chicago  generally  on  that  question? — A.  I  think ^they  feel  as  I 
have  expressed  it ;  that  they  are  not  only  in  favor  of  Government  service,  but 
that  they  feel  they  are  paying  an  exorbi&nt  charge  for  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service — a  charge  that  la  far  beyond  the  actual  cost  or  anything  of  that 
sort.    It  is  an  enormous  charge  upon  the  amount  of  capital  invested. 

Q.  Have  there  been  no  suggestions  or  remedies  offered  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness men  to  bring  about  any  other  condition?  Has  there  been  any  organized 
effort  to  bring  about  any  better  condition  ?— A.  I  think  we  obtain  more  courtesies 
to-day  than  we  did,  but  to  go  about  it  in  the  way  of  a  business  organization  we 
feel  rather  helpless. 

Q.  You  know  you  have  to  educate  Congress  up  to  these  things  ?^A.  We  realize 
that,  but  everything  utterly  fails,  and  this  committee,  by  coming  around  and 
hearing  us,  has  made  us  feel  that  we  are  worth  listening  to,  and  that  there  is 
some  one  tOLhear  our  complaints.  I  would  also  say  that  the  country  has  been 
very  much  benefited  and  pleased  with  the  benefits  they  have  received  from  the 
active  interest  that  has  oeen  taken  in  our  business  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  fact  that  this  commission  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  should  look  into  these  questions.  Now  there  is  no  particular  detri- 
ment to  anyone  and  especially  not  to  these  members,  and  1  think  it  will  give 
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great  gratification  to  the  citizens,  and  that  it  will  be  the  result  of  our  getting 
better  service  in  every  way.  I  think  that  we  should  have  a  commissioner  <S 
commerce  as  well  as  a  Ck>mmi8sioner  of  Agricnltnre,  to  look  into  these  questions. 
It  would  be  no  x>articular  detriment  to  anybody,  and  it  would  give  us  better 
service. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Tou  mean  a  commissioner  of  commerce  to  be 
made  a  Cabinet  offtcer? — ^A.  Yes;  a  commission  with  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture even,  and  it  would  afterwards  become  such  an  important  office  that  it 
would  be  made  a  Cabinet  office.  There  is  no  x>articular  department  now  to  look 
after  these  matters,  and  I  think  there  should  be  one.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a 
department  to  be  called  the  Commission  of  Commerce. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  A  great  many  of  the  complaints  or  difficulties 
you  express  in  your  business  would  be  corrected,  would  they  not,  if  you  had  a 
commercial  commission  that  was  an  interstate  commission  and  had  authority  to 
regulate  rates  on  the  railroads,  with  the  exception  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
rates?— A.  I  think  our  own  Interstate  Commerce  Conmussion  has  authority  to  do 
that,  but  thev  don't  exercise  it  very  actively. 

Q.  If  they  had  the  authority,  and  it  was  so  recognized,  many  of  these  difficulties 
would  be  overcome,  would  they  not?— A.  Yes;  by  submitting  the  question  of 
freights  to  their  revision.  As  the  matter  is  now,  they  are  not  subject  to  anyone's 
supervision  apparently.  These  tariffs  are  gotten  out  without  any  reference  to 
the  claims  of  anyone  affected  by  them.  I  have  been  in  business  a  great  many 
years,  and  so  have  lots  of  others,  and  I  never  knew  anyone  who  could  see  any 
good  about  the  tariff  rates.  They  seem  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  entirely,  - 
and  whether  they  classify  eggs  in  the  second  or  fifth  class,  we  have  to  submit  to  it. 

Q.  Are  your  associates  in  business  members  of  an  organization  that  has  a  re^ 
resentative  to  look  after  the  transx)ortation  interests  of  the  business  men  of  Chi- 
cago?—A.  Not  a  committee  especially.  That  is  only  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
association  to  be  necessary. 

Q.  Is  there  not  such  an  organization  in  Chicago  in  which  a  n-eat  many  business 
men  are  associated  and  have  a  representative  looking  after  tneir  interests  all  the 
time,  going  to  railroad  comx>anies  and  asking  that  rates  be  reduced,  etc.? — A.  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Central  freight  committee,  I  think,  is  what  Mr. 
Kennedy  means? — A.  Yes;  central  traffic  organization. 

Q.  There  is  the  Central  Traffic  Association  and  then  there  is  a  Chicago  freight 
committee,  I  believe?— A.  What  its  functions  are  I  don't  know. 

(^.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  they  such  organization  in  other  cities,  such  as 
Philadelphia,  St.  Louis? — A.  I  think  the  business  men  of  Chicago  all  have  one. 

O.  They  bad  for  some  years,  did  they  not? — ^A.  We  had  for  some  years  what  we 
called  the  Chicago  Freight  Bureau,  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
paid  half  the  expenses  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  generally  of  Chicago 
paid  the  other  half.  Franklin  MacVeigh  was  the  president  for  some  years.  That 
has  been  dissolved  for  two  or  three  years.  The  business  of  that  was  the  joint 
interest  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicsigo, 
and  if  anything  general  came  up  we  had  a  committee  to  meet  sometimes  with  a 
railroad  company,  sometimes  with  the  raUroad  association,  and  sometimes  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  is  no  regular  organization  now. 
I  think  the  chief  houses  here  in  business  have  their  own  traffic  man.  I  would  say 
that  the  department  at  Washington  has  taken  a  very  general  interest  in  this 
export  business  of  butter  and  cheese,  about  which  you  have  asked  me,  in  trying 
to  develop  the  business  between  our  country  and  Europe,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  Phuippines  and  China  and  Ja^n,  and  with  some  success.  The  business 
itself  is  quite  a  lar^e  one  and  goes  into  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  There 
is  a  great  lack  of  shipping  facilities  from  the  inland  of  this  countrv.  The  only 
line  out  of  New  York  that  is  available  for  shipments  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
butter  more  particularly — cheese  don't  require  refrigerating  like  butter  does, 
except  for  a  short  time  in  the  year— ^is  an  American  line  running  from  New  York 
to  Southampton  and  other  ports.  Their  freight  rates  have  been  almost  pro- 
hibitive. They  charge  from  New  York  to  London  a  rate  of  75  shillings  ner  ton, 
whereas  we  ship  from  Montreal  to  London  and  the  general  rate  is  40  shillings — 
85  and  40  shillings;  it  varies.  We  supply  a  demand  from  Liverpool  at  from  26  to  30 
shilliiM^  and  sometimes  it  runs  as  low  as  20,  and  to  Bordeaux  generally  from  SO 
to  SS^hUlings,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  butter  of  the  country  is  carried  in 
foreign  ships  before  being  reshipped,  so  that  it  really  divides  the  trade  in  shipping 
to  foreign  countries  to  the  disaovanta^  of  our  own  interests.  Of  course  a  great 
many  shippers  going  from  here  to  various  x>orts  ship  on  the  American  line,  but 
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nearly  all  the  lines  except  the  American  line  have  refrigerator  facilities.  The 
Atlantic  Transport  line  is  one  of  them:  they  have  refrigerators  that  they  own  and 
operate.  Bat  the  transportation  facilities  are  getting  more  and  more  toward 
the  exclnsion  of  dairy  products  on  account  of  other  traffic;  so  that  if  we  want  to 
make  a  small  shipment  of  butter  on  an  American  line  we  have  to  pay  75  shillings, 
or  we  can  get  a  less  rate  by  sendin^g  it  via  Montreal  and  having  it  go  on  a  foreign 
ship.  The  result  of  this  in  connection  with  the  encouragement  that  Canada  is  get- 
ting from  the  Government  of  E^p^land  in  these  matters  is  that  the  Canadian  trade 
in  butter  and  cheese  and  such  dairy  products  has  developed  enormously ,  while  on 
the  other  hand  our  own  trade  is  growing  smaller  and  smaller.  The  actual  ship- 
ments  of  batter  and  cheese  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  are  less  now  than 
they  were  5  or  6  years  ago  or  10  years  Afo,  whereas  from  Canada  butter  is  shipped 
to  tne  extent  of  eight  times  as  much  as  it  was  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  cheese 
about  four  times  as  mueh. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  You  ship  from  here  to  Canada  instead  of  from 
here  to  Europe? — A.  No;  we  ship  to  Europe  via  Canada.  There  is  a  tariff  of  4 
cents  a  pound  on  butter,  Mid  I  think  2  cents  on  cheese,  and  we  have  to  ship  in 
bond  from  here  to  Montreal.  Then  it  is  taken  in  bond  across  to  the  ot^er  side 
without  our  having  to  pay  a  duty. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  that  included  in  the  Canadian  ship 
ments?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is,  although  the  Canadian  people  claim  they 
don't  include  American  shipments  in  keeping  the  statistics  of  their  shipments. 
The  shipments  of  cheese  from  Montreal  for  the  last  6  months— that  is,  from  the  1st 
of  May  to  the  present  time — ^were  1,678,380  i>ackages,  containing  60  pounds  each. 
From  New  York  during  the  same  time  the  shipments  were  254,090  i>ackages,  or 
about  one-seventh  as  much.  On  butter  from  Montreal  for  the  same  time  the 
shipments  were  490,051  packages,  and  from  New  York  106,102,  or  a  little  less  than 
one-fourth. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  that  is  all  due  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  from  our  ports 
to  Canadian  ports? — A.  No;  not  to  that.  There  are  several  reasons  outside  of 
that.  The  first  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  they  get  better  freight  rates  than  we  do. 
That  is  considerable  of  an  inducement.  Another  reason  is  that  in  the  English 
markets  they  prefer  to  trade  with  their  colonies  and  tr^  and  develop  them,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Canadian  trade  is  rather  favored  m  the  English  markets 
more  than  the  American.  Of  course,  we  don't  carry  that  trade,  at  least  not  to 
the  same  extent.  One  disadvantage  we  labor  under  is  the  registering  with  the 
Montreal  steamers.  The  Canadian  steamers  being  subsidized  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  they  have  a  right  to  discriminate  against  American  products.  They 
will  only  take  our  producto  when  they  can  not  get  the  products  of  their  own 
people,  and  they  keep  their  freight  rooms  open  for  their  own  products  up  to 
within  three  days  of  sailing,  so  that  it  really  shuts  us  out  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Then  if  they  find  they  have  room  they  take 
your  products?— A.  They  only  take  ours  when  they  find  they  have  not  enough  of 
their  own  to  make  out  a  cargo,  and  they  only  tell  us  this  within  three  days  of 
sailing,  and  we  have  to  take  our  chances  on  getting  our  products  shipped.  It  is 
all  according  to  whether  their  room  is  filled  by  Canadian  products. 

Q.  J  By  Representative  Lordcer.)  Have  you  thought  of  any  remedy?— A.  I 
don*t  know  of  any  remedy  except  the  encouragement  of  our  own  shipping  inter- 
ests in  this  country,  so  as  to  have  American  steiftmers  with  carrying  facilities  for 
dairy  products,  instead  of  having  to  depend  upon  England  for  our  ships. 

S.  Build  up  the  American  merchant  marine? — A.  Yes.  I  think  there  are  sev- 
very  good  reasons  why  that  should  be  done,  and  that  is  one  of  them. 
There  is  one  other  matter  that  I  have  been  asked  to  mention  to  you,  and  that  is 
local  weights  and  measures,  which  I  should  like  to  speak  of  if  I  am  not  ^ing  con- 
trary to  your  rules.  We  are  put  to  great  inconvenience  from  that  here  in  Illinois. 
For  instance,  in  Illinois  a  bushel  of  buckwheat  weighs  52  pounds,  and  in  Wisconsin 
it  only  weighs  50  pounds.  Down  in  Indiana  it  is  the  same.  In  Michigan  it  is 
only  48  pounds.  Another  item  is  dried  peaches.  In  Illinois  28  pounds  make  a 
bushel;  in  Wisconsin,  28;  in  Indiana,  33  pounds,  and  in  Michigan,  28  pounds, 
etc.,  and  the  same  way  with  a  number  of  other  items,  so  that  a  farmer  or  coun- 
try merchant  shippinp^  to  market  really  don*t  know  what  he  is  going  to  get  for 
his  produce.  I  suomit  a  table  showing  the  difference  between  some  of  the  legal 
weights  and  measures  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indi- 
ana, Missouri,  New  York,  and  Ohio. 
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Legal  loeights  and  measures, 
[Pounds  per  bushel.] 


Articles. 

nii- 
nois. 

loWB. 

24 

"26' 

48 

60 
46 
52 
46 

■"22 

80 
38 

66 
70 

48 

Wis- 
Bin. 

Mich^ 
iK»n. 

ana. 

Mis- 
aourL 

New 

Vurk 

Ohio. 

^"^U 

24 

60 
20 
48 

00 
46 
52 
46 
60 
65 
22 
80 
40 

56 
70 
48 
38 

23 

40 

56 
14 
60 
48 
50 
14 
14 
46 
60 
44 
50 
38 
40 

40 

ao 

32 
57 

28 
32 
83 
55 
60 
50 

60 
32 
70 

50 
56 

55 

28 
67 
20 

48 

60 
46 
50 
46 
50 
50 
22 

22 

25 

24 

22 

22 

Green 

Bran 

20 

48 

00 
46 
48 
46 

""48' 

00 
46 
50 
46 

20 
48 

00 
46 
52 
46 

20 
48 

02 
46 
48 
46 

20 

Barley 

48 

Beans: 

White 

00 

Castor 

46 

Bucicwheat 

60 

Bro<^Tn-<v»rn  mh^     . . 

80 

Beets 

66 

Carrots 

60 
22 

80 

■■22' 

60 

Charcoal 

22 

22 

Coal,  stone 

80 

Coke 

40 

Com: 

SheUed 

56 
70 

48 

56 
70 
50 
40 

28 
28 

56 
14 
60 
50 
50 
14 
14 
45 

56 
68 
50 
33 

33 
33 

56 
14 
60 

"so" 

14 
14 
46 

56 
70 
60 

56 
70 
50 

66 

Ear 

68 

Com  meal 

60 

Cranberries 

Peaches: 

Dried 

23 
33 

56 
14 
60 
48 

48 

It 

45 

28 
28 

56 
14 
60 
48 
50 

"Ti 
46 

33 
33 

56 
14 
00 
48 
50 
14 
14 
46 

32 

88 

Pared 

Seed: 
Flax 

55 
15 
00 
48 
....„ 

14 
44 

66 

Blue  gjwifi 

10 

clover 

00 

Hunfl»rian 

60 

MUlet 

60 

Orchard , 

14 

Redtop 

14 

Timothy 

45 

German  lirpine 

Hemp 8e©<r ... 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

Hickory  nuts. 

Malt,  barley 

86 

84 

38 

38 
70 

40 
80 
32 

48 

28 

38 

81 

84 

Minf^ral  coal 

Middlinga: 

Fine. 

Coarse 

1 

Oats 

Onions 

Onions: 

Tops 

32 
57 

28 

32 
57 

28 

32 
54 

28 

32 
67 

28 

82 
57 

28 

32 
66 

Sets 

Osa^e  oran^fe   . 

Parsnips  - 

56 
00 
55 

00 

44 

00 
66 

00 

Potatoes 

60 
40 

60 

60 
55 

60 

06 
66 

60 

00 
55 

00 

60 

Potatoes,  sweet 

60 

Peas: 

Dried 

60 

In  Dods                               

Pop  com 

. 

70 
80 
56 

50 
60 

55 

Quicklime 

80 
56 

50 
50 

55 

80 
56 

50 
56 

00 

80 
66 

60 
66 

58 

80 
56 

60 
60 

50 
42 

00 

80 
66 

50 
50 

56 

'do" 



Rve 

66 

Sdlt: 

Coarse 

50 

Pine 

60 

Turnips: 

Rutabaffa     . .    .... 

00 

White     

Wheat 

00 

00 

60 

00 

00 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen)  .  According  to  that  one  bushel  is  a  little  bigger  in 
some  States  than  in  others?— A.  Yes.  I  think  everything  of  that  kind  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure,  so  that  they  would  be  uniform. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Have  not  the  business  men  the  remedy  entirely  in  their 
own  nands  by  purchasing  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure? — A.  They  purchase 
it  by  weight,  but  when  it  comes  to  Chicago — we  will  say  a  man  in  Wisconsin  ships 
his  potatoes,  it  seems  a  certain  number  of  pounds  of  potatoes  in  that  State  con- 
stitute a  bushel,  and  when  he  gets  here  he  is  going  to  get  3  or  4  pounds  more  or 
less,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  That  is  disconcerting?— A.  Yes.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so  any 
more  than  that  the  different  States  should  have  a  different  currency. 
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Q.  (By  Be|»reflentativeOTJSN).  Toa  don*t  know  anything  about  the  metric 
aystem  of  weights  and  measnreB?— A.  No;  I  don*t. 

Q.  Ton  donT  know  whether  that  wonld  be  a  proper  thing  to  adopt  in  bnsmesB 
here?— A.  Well,  it  wonld  if  it  was  thoroughly  introauced.  I  dont  know  but  what 
it  would  take  a  long  while  to  introduce  it. 

Q.  It  would  take  some  time  before  people  would  understand  it?— A.  Yes. 
Another  cause  of  complaint  with  us  is  the  cnarges  of  the  express  companies  for 
the  stamps  they  put  on  their  receipts.  A  man  shippinf^  to  the  merchants  must 
pav  for  tne  stamp  that  goes  on  the  express  receipts.  It  is  thought  that  the  oriRi- 
nal  intention  of  tne  lawmakers  was  that  the  express  companies  should  pay  for  we 
stamp  that  goes  on  their  receipts. 

9.  (By  R^resentative  Lorimbr.)  You  mean  the  internal-revenue  stamp? — 
A.  Yes.  There  was  a  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  within  the 
last  few  months,  that  the  express  companies  should  stanm  their  own  receipts — 
that  thev  should  pay  for  the  stamp  on  tneir  own  receipts— but  that  practice  is  not 
followed  out  here.  I  think,  also,  the  telegraph  comi)anie8  ought  to  pay  for  the 
stamp  on  their  dispatches.    I  believe  that  was  the  original  intention  of  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  You  think  that  was  the  intention  of  Congrees 
when  the  bill  was  passed? — A.  Yes;  and  that  the  law  should  be  amended,  if 
necessary,  so  that  it  would  take  effect  along  the  lines  of  the  original  intention. 

B.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  association  recommends  that?— A.  Yes ;  we  cer- 
tainly do. 


Chicago,  Iix.,  November  16, 1899, 

TSSTDCOVT  OF  lOL  SAKUEL  H.  GREBLSY, 

Commission  merchant,  Chicago,  III, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  2  p.  m.  November  16, 1899,  at  the 
Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago.  HI.,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  S^uel 
H.  Ghreeley,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  and  business. — ^A. 
Samuel  H.  Greeley,  commission  merchant,  Chicago. 


Q.  You  are  a  shipper,  I  presume,  of  grain  here?— A.  Yes. 


What,  if  any,  are  your  complaints  or  criticisms  of  the  railroad  facilitiee 
ffiven? — A.  In  regard  to  this  railway  situation,  it  seems  to  my  mind  that  there  are 
four  or  five  different  phases  that  are  either  directly  or  indim;tly  connected  with 
the  railroads  in  the  handling  of  grain  in  this  market.  Primarily,  I  might  mention 
railroads,  bucket  shops,  bear  speculators,  and  the  ownership  of  private  cars.  And 
in  order  that  you  msky  get  these  matters  placed  somewhat  systematic^y  before 
you,  I  will  state  first  m  regard  to  public  warehouses.  The  original  intention  of 
the  State  law  of  Illinois,  and  the  constitution  of  this  State  was,  that  the  public 
warehouseman  should  be  a  licensed  servant  of  the  i)eople,  created  by  virtue  of 
the  necessities  of  commerce,  to  care  for  the  grain  intrusted  to  him  by  the  public 
in  these  warehouses.  The  growing  importance  of  Chicago  as  a  market  center, 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  these  warehouses  for  the  conduct  of  this  immense 
grain  trade  from  the  great  West  and  Northwest. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  at  Springfield  early  saw  the  importance  of 
having  a  public  institution  to  look  after  this  large  volume  of  trade,  and  therefore 
the^  created  this  commission  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  grain,  and  properly 
mixing  the  different  grades  into  their  prox)er  bins  as  they  arrived  in  storage ;  and 
they  had  no  other  function  than  to  simply  be  the  custodian  of  the  grain  for  the 
public.  But  about  1887,  when  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  passed,  the  entire 
system  of  public  warehousing  changed.  Previous  to  that  date  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  railroads,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  from  my  personal  experience  and 
what  I  have  learned  from  others,  that  rebates  on  freight  were  allowed  individual 
8hipi)er8  in  different  portions  of  the  country  in  order  to  draw  that  grain  into 
Chicago  as  against  any  other  competition  that  might  divert  it  to  any  other  mar- 
ket. Fearing  the  result  of  the  interstate-commerce  law,  the  railroads  saw  the 
necessitv  of  intrusting  these  rebates  into  the  hands  of  a  single  party,  to  protect 
the  hauls  on  their  lines,  so  they  chose  a  man  here  who  would  necessitate  the  least 
rebate  of  freights,  and  still  get  the  grain.  Therefore,  they  picked  out  these  pub- 
lic warehousemen,  furnished  them  with  warehouses  and  permitted  them  as  mer- 
chandisers to  overstep  the  duties  for  which  they  were  created,  and  thus  become 
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dealers  in  grain.  The  fact  that  a  public  warehouseman  is  a  grain  dealer,  as 
against  the  public,  has  led  to  a  condition  of  affairs  that  has  almost  stifled  com- 
X)etition  for  the  crops  in  the  western  country. 

The  adyantag:es  that  the  warehouseman  possesses  over  the  public  is  that  he  can 
take  his  grain  into  the  public  warehouse  and  pay  storaee  to  himself ;  in  other 
words,  pay  no  storage,  while  the  public  x>ays  tne  full  advertised  rates.  These 
rates  are  annually  i)osted  as  bein^  so  much  per  bushel,  and  the  public  is  obliged 
to  x>ay  that  set  of  rates.  In  addition  to  paying  no  storage  whatever  on  his  ffrain 
in  these  houses,  he  is  in  position,  being  the  pro];)rietor,  to  mix  the  better  qualities 
of  a  certain  n'ade  with  a  poorer  grade,  preserving  them  for  his  own  trade,  and 
when  the  public  calls  for  that  particular  grade,  they  get  the  worst  x>06sible  sample 
of  that  grade.  By  virtue  of  the  fact  that  he  pays  no  storage,  he  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  storage  rates  as  against  the  public  and  give  that  rate  away,  and  use  it 
as  an  over  competing  price  to  get  possession  of  the  grain  from  the  party  of  whom 
he  bu^s  it  in  the  West.  In  addition  to  these  laree  profits,  which  are  enormous, 
resultmg  from  the  mixing  of  grain,  together  with  the  storage  which  he  is  not 
obl^d  to  pay,  this  has  gradually  led  up  to  a  condition  where  competition  for 
grain  in  the  West  has  become  almost  dead,  the  details  of  which  are  set  out  very 
fully  in  the  trial  held  in  1896  in  the  circuit  court  before  Judge  Tuley.  A  large 
number  of  witnesses  were  there  examined^men  familiar  with  the  trade — ^and 
the  proof  was  conclusive  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  grain  in  public  warehouses 
sooner  or  later  became  the  property  of  a  public  warehouseman.  Having  thus 
reduced  comx>etition  in  the  West  to  almost  a  minimum,  they  then  gro  to  work  to 
stifle  the  dealers  who  offer  jnrain  to  the  East  from  the  Chicago  market,  and  they 
are  enabled  to  do  this  by  offering  any  shipper  who  buys  grain  from  these  public 
warehouses  the  inferior  samples,  they  themselves  being  aole  to  quote  to  the  same 
trade  the  better  grade  that  they  have  remaining  in  the  house;  so  that,  having 
killed  competition  for  grain  in  the  West,  and  having  killed  the  trade  which  offers 
^ain  to  the  East,  it  leaves  them  virtually  with  a  monopoly  of  the  grain  business 
m  this  market. 

Now  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  a  very  important  feature  connected 
with  the  business  is  the  fact  that  the  public  warehouseman  does  not  aim  primarily 
to  buy  the  grain  in  the  West  for  the  sake  of  immediately  selling  it  to  the  man  in 
the  Eiast,  but  it  is  his  intention  to  hoard  it  up  in  these  warehouses  and  keep  it 
there  as  long  as  possible,  or  at  least  so  lon^  as  the  speculative  public  is  willing  to 
buy  it  of  him  for  future  delivery  and  pay  him  a  carrying  charge.  I  will  illustrate 
that  by  saying,  for  instance,  that  cash  wheat  to-day  may  be  worth  67i  cents  and 
wheat  for  Mav  delivery  may  be  worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  70  cents  or  71.  We 
will  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  May  wheat  is  3  cents  per  bushel  pre- 
mium over  the  cash  wheat.  Now,  they  want  to  hold  that  grain  in  the  elevators 
here  just  as  long  as  people  will  buy  grain  for  May  delivery  and  pay  them  that 
premium  for  May  wheat.  Then  the  more  grain  they  can  carry  in  Chicago  in 
these  elevators  the  iarg^er  their  profits,  because  the  heavier  tax  is  imposed  on  the 
man  who  buys  it,  and  it  continues  a  running  tax.  When  May  arrives  it  is  their 
object  not  to  deliver  that  wheat  to  the  man  who  bought  it  for  May  delivery,  but 
to  force  the  man  to  sell  it  out,  they  standing  readv  to  take  it  when  that  man  is  tired 
of  the  load,  and  sell  it  ahead  for  another  deferred  delivery  to  any  other  sucker  who 
buys  grain  purchased  on  deferred  delivery,  and  thus  add  another  income  to  the 
carrying  of  the  wheat  in  the  elevator.  This  produces  what  you  might  term  a 
state  of  enforced  liquidations,  enforced  selling  out  on  the  part  of  the  buying  pub- 
lic. And  we  must  Dear  in  mind  also  that  the  poorer  they  can  get  the  qualify  of 
the  grain  held  in  these  public  warehouses,  so  that  it  will  barely  pass  the  inspec- 
tion grade  that  is  applicable  for  a  sale  for  fature  delivery,  the  better  it  suits  tneir 
purpose. 

It  is  evident  that  the  poorer  the  grade  is  the  less  the  public  will  care  to  take  it 
and  the  more  inducement  is  offered  the  public  to  sell  it  out  and  continue  its  exist- 
ence in  storage.  It  is  evident  to  those  posted  in  the  trade  that  the  lower  they  can 
^t  the  values  of  grain  the  larger  their  profits,  because  the  less  the  insurance  and 
interest  to  carry  it  in  the  warehouse  pending  these  months  of  future  delivery  for 
which  they  have  it  sold.  Now  these  large  stocks  of  grain  carried  in  these  eleva- 
tors in  Chicago  give  birth  to  what  is  known  as  the  professional  bear  raider,  or 
speculator.  It  encourages  an  army  of  short  sellers  to  enter  the  market  and  sc^ 
xnillions  upon  millions  of  bushels  of  pn^n,  taking  these  large  stocks  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  safety  of  their  sales,  and  it  bnngs  about  a  condition  whereby  the  buyer  of 
grain  for  future  delivery  is  not  on  a  parity  with  the  man  who  sells  it  short.  It  can 
readily  be  noticed  in  your  minds  that  if,  for  instance,  as  at  the  present  time, 
20,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  are  held  here  in  the  Chicago  market  and  are  carried 
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until  next  May,  that  when  next  May  comee,  these  men  who  buv  grain  for  fntore 
delivery  being  specnlators  and  perhaps  not  wanting  the  gnun  at  all,  see  this 
immense  volume  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  they  are  ready  immedi«itely ,  seeing 
that  they  will  Ket  it  delivered  to  them  and  being  of  a  poor  quality,  to  dump 
it  right  out  on  the  market.  It  produces  a  condition  that  forces  the  man  who  has 
bought  it  to  get  out  of  the  way  before  the  man  who  sellsit  short  has  to  cover,  so  that 
now  in  the  market  we  have  got  around  to  that  condition— **  when  will  the  longs 
liquidate?  When  are  the  buyers  going  to  sell  out?**  It  is  not  a  question  of  when 
the  shorts  will  buy.  I  have  stood  in  the  pits  in  this  market  and  have  seen  this 
army  of  short  sellers  hammer  and  hammer  and  hammer  that  market  with  millions 
upon  millions  of  bushels  of  stuff,  and  their  single  solitary  ammient  being  based 
upon  the  fact  that  this  immense  volume  of  wheat  was  storecfhere,  and  that  being 
stored  it  would  force  the  man  that  bought  it  to  finallv  liquidate;  and  then  they 
buy  it  in  at  the  reduced  liquidating  prices  and  secure  the  profit. 

Not  only  has  this  large  (quantity  of  grain  stored  here  produced  these  bear  raiders, 
but  it  has  brought  into  existence  and  made  safe  what  is  known  as  the  bucket  shop. 
A  bucket  shop  is  a  place  where  a  man  supposes  he  buys  grain  for  future  delivery, 
but  which  in  fact  is  a  place  wherein  he  goes  and  actually  makes  a  bet  with  the 
proprietor  of  the  place  as  to  whether  or  not  the  market  will  advance  or  decline, 
there  being  no  intention  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  conducts  the  bucket 
shop  to  dehver  the  propertv  or  receive  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Tne  existence  of  the  oucket  shops  is  made  safe  by  depression  in  nrices,  and  fully 
75  per  cent,  I  should  say  probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  business  that  goes  into  a 
1E)ucket  shop  is  buying  business,  u  these  large  accumulations  of  grain  held  in  Chi- 
cago by  virtue  of  the  grant  of  a  railroad  companv  did  not  exist  it  would  not  be 
a  me  policy  for  a  bucket  shop  to  take  the  short  side  of  a  trade  in  making  a  bet  on 
the  market. 

Thus  indirectly  a  railroad  comity  becomes  a  surety  for  a  concern  that  should 
be  prosecuted  and  in  the  penitentiary.  They  don't  primarily  establish  the  insti- 
tution, but  the  privileges  they  ^ant  reallv  give  it  protection.  Now,  we  must 
stop  to  consider  the  larger  sense  m  which  this  subject  must  be  looked  at,  and  that 
is,  What  would  be  the  effect  of  these  large  volumes  of  grain  bought  in  bucket 
shops  if  they  actually  entered  the  marketplaces? 

I  nave  heard  it  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  10,000  bucket  shops  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  thejr  trade  in  80,000,000  bushels  of  stuff  a  day.  If  75  per  cent  of 
the  business  traded  in  in  these  bucket  shops  is  buying  business,  and  we  could  get 
80,000,000  bushels  of  buying  business  on  that  exchange  and  other  legitimate  mar- 
kets throughout  the  country,  we  would  not  see  the  condition  that  has  been  staring 
this  count^  in  the  face  for  the  last  12  years. 

Not  long  ago  we  saw  in  Nebraska  com  worth  8  cents  per  bushel.  I  have  seen 
oats  on  the  exchange  in  recent  years  at  18  cents  a  bushel. 

In  my  opinion  it  was  the  constant  working  on  the  speculative  public,  taking 
away  from  them  the  tributes  that  purchases  for  future  delivery  necessitated,  that 
led  up  to  the  panic  of  1893,  when  i)eople  throughout  the  Western  country  threat- 
ened to  repudiate  their  debts.  You  may  talk  about  the  tariff  and  free  silver  and 
other  questions  of  importance  that  have  come  before  the  people  in  recent  ^ears  as 
political  issues,  but  to  my  mind  it  has  been  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this  com- 
Dination  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  with  these  warehousemen,  and 
the  effect  of  that  combination,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  upon  the  purchasers 
of  this  country,  which  has  caused  these  political  disturbances  and  created  so  much 
dissatisfaction. 

It  has  finally  assumed  a  position  in  the  grain  markets  of  this  countrv  where 
one  man  puts  out  the  price  for  the  product  of  the  producer.  On  the  Bock  Island 
road  you  will  find  Charles  Counselman  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others  almost  the 
only  competitors  for  ^ain  on  that  system.  You  will  find  on  the  Northwestern 
that  there  is  Bartlett  Frazier  and  the  P.  V.  Elevator  Company,  and  possibly  one 
or  two  others.  On  the  St.  Paul  you  find  Armour ;  on' tne  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  you  find  Armour ;  and  these  will  serve  as  illustrations  to  prove  to 
you  my  former  statement  that  the  competition  has  been  killed. 

However  much  of  an  injustice  this  may  appear  to  be  to  a  Chicago  commission 
merchant,  who  has  been  so  loudly  dilated  upon  by  the  warehousemen,  neverthe- 
less the  fact  remains  true  that  this  storage  of  large  quantities  of  grain  at  the 
market  center,  together  with  the  indirect  favoritism  shown  the  bucket  shops,  the 
encouragement  of  these  bear  raiders  and  the  final  killing  of  competition  for 
the  offering  of  ^ain  East,  and  the  purchase  of  g^ain  West,  have  brought  it  right 
down  to  a  condition  similar  to  this  beef  business. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  these  warehousemen,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rail- 
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rolulfl,  are  driying  from  btudnesii  the  country  elevator  dealers,  and  the  deal  is 
assuming  such  vast  proportions  that  they  are  getting  possession  of  these  country 
stations,  and  as  soon  as  that  is  entirely  consummated  on  the  various  lines  one 
price  wUl  go  to  the  producers  of  the  country  and  one  price  to  the  consumer. 

I  think  uiis  has  all  come  out  of  one  particular  feature,  and  that  is  railroad 
competition.  The  railroads  have  to  draw  that  grain,  and  they  want  a  man  to 
^et  It  for  them  if  it  takes  a  special  rate  to  do  it,  and  he  is  the  man  that  is  favored, 
in  my  opinion.  They  go  after  grain  not  naturally  tributary  to  Chicago.  They 
invade  territory  that,  by  the  geo8;raphy  of  the  plaice,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  it  to  come  here  on  regular  tariffs.  But  in  comx>etition  with  the  Gulf  and  with 
points  North,  and  in  comx)etition  with  through-billed  grain  that  is  diverted  at 
various  iunction  points,  they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  protect  their  systems  and 
secure  this  haul,  to  give  away  to  some  favored  party  the  advantage  to  do  it ;  and 
in  my  opinion  the  officials  of  the  railroad  divide  the  swag  with  the  elevator  pro- 
prietors, and  the  deal  is  perpetually  carried  on  perhaps  to  the  detriment  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  road,  altnou^h  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  how  much  of  a 
detriment  that  is  to  the  stockholders. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  If  you  have  any  evidence  on  that  point  I  think  you 
ought  to  submit  it.— A.  I  can  suggest  to  vou  the  names  of  five  men  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  every  da^  at  the  close  of  the  board  of  trade,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  arran^g  the  combinanon  price  for  grain  throughout  this  Western 
territory.  In  my  opinion  those  men  will  not  deny  the  fact  that  they  have  entered 
into  a  pool,  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  set  price.  The  public 
is  not  able  to  comx>ete  with  that  price. 

It  may  appear  to  you  that  because  these  men  are  able  to  pay  more  for  the  grain 
than  any  other  competitor,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  producer.  That  is  the 
one  single,  solitary  argument  that  these  men  have  rested  upon  in  all  their  trials 
and  tribulations,  both  before  Judge  Tuley  and  at  Springfield— that  they  pay  more 
to  the  producer.  And  I  will  simply  answer  that  by  saying  that,  althougn  they 
do  give  away  a  fraction  perhaps  more  than  others  can  to  get  possession  of  the 
property,  when  they  do  get  possession  of  it  they  bring  it  into  this  market  and  put 
it  in  the  elevators  and  adopt  the  i>olicy  I  have  previously  spoken  of,  of  hoarding  it 
here  from  year  to  year,  manufacturing  it  into  as  inferior  a  grade  as  possible,  and 
then,  while  they  may  pay  a  small  fraction  to  get  possession  of  it,  they  rake  5  or 
10  or  15  cents  per  bushel  off  of  the  value  of  the  crop. 

Another  feature,  to  my  mind  a  very  important  one,  is  the  ownership  of  private 
cars.  I  believe  that  the  firm  of  Armour  &  Co. ,  or  firms  in  which  P.  D.  Armour  is 
himself  interested,  own  between  10,000  and  dO,000  private  freight  cars.  I  may 
be  mistaken  and  put  my  estimate  too  high,  but  if  any  man  is  allowed  to  own  a 
private  freight  car  and  receive,  for  instance,  a  minimum  of  five-eighths  of  a  cent  a 
mile  from  the  railway  companies  for  every  mile  the  companies  haul  that  car,  or 
in  a  general  way,  pay  a  man  $15  on  a  round  trip  on  that  car  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  he  could  lose  money  in  the  grain  business  and  still  make  fortunes  out  of 
the  railroad  companies,  and  there  is  no  possible  way  that  competition  with  him 
can  exist;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  any  evU  that  should  be  taken  up, 
either  by  Congress  or  otherwise,  it  should  be  this  ownership  of  private  cars  by 
firms  and  corporations. 

I  have  explained  to  you  in  a  very  general  way  what  I  consider  the  abuses  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  grain  trade  to-day.  I  have  not  touched  particularly 
upon  special  rates  of  freight,  although  I  believe  every  public  warehouseman  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  is  receiving  them.  They  can  pay  more  to-day,  or  have  recently 
at  least,  for  grain  in  Nebraska,  than  they  have  for  grain  in  Iowa.  I  believe  also 
that  they  have  been  previously  notified  by  the  railroad  companies  of  the  existence 
of  new  tariffs  80  days  in  advance  of  the  public  and  have  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  large  volumes  of  grain  long  before  the  rates  were  ever  generally 
Known.    I  believe  that  is  the  general  practice. 

The  Eastern  roads  have  taken  up  a  feature  quite  similar  to  the  Western  roads, 
and  that  is,  they  have  seen  the  necessity  of  having  a  favored  individual  to  look 
after  hauling  the  grain  from  Chicago  east.  If  I  want  to  ship  a  car  of  com,  for 
instance,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  buy  it  on  the  Northwestern  road  here, 
and  desire  that  it  be  sent  east  over  the  Lake  Shore,  it  has  to  be  transferred  from 
a  Western  to  an  Eastern  car.  That  transfer  takes  place  in  the  transfer  houses  of 
the  Eastern  railroad.  The  railroad  company  puts  that  transfer  house  in  the 
charge  of  a  grain  dealer.  It  is  not  an  independent  warehouse  where  the  public 
can  receive  the  accommodations  which  would  usually  devolve  u^n  a  public 
institution.  If  I  want  a  car  of  oats  clipped  in  the  transfer  house  on  its  way  from 
this  market  to  my  customer  in  the  east,  my  comi>etitor  clips  those  oats  for  me. 
If  I  sell  dd-pound  clipped  oats  down  east  and  my  competitor  does  the  clipping,  I 
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xaight  ret  a  84-poniid  clipped  oat,  and  not  only  that,  I  believe  he 
ability  to  know  the  name  of  my  customer  when  that  car  is  f  orwarde 

I  believe  that  Eastern  railroads  in  this  city  use  these  i>artie8  as  their  chosen 
individuals  to  set  special  rates  of  freight  when  it  is  necessary  for  their  interest. 

And  summed  up  alto^ther.  the  grain  business  in  Chicago,  which  should  be 
subject  to  certain  conditions  that  are  absolutely  public  in  their  nature,  by  which 
everybody  should  have  an  equal  opportunity,  is  now  mono^lized  by  favored 
individucds,  and  comi)etition  lor  the  crops  of  the  country  is  going  to  pieces.  We 
have  recently  seen  our  com  market  very  firm,  with  a  demand  absolutely  good  for 
all  qualities,  indeed  so  urgent  that  the  ixx>rest  grades  were  at  a  premium  over  the 
price  of  better  grades  when  the  latter  were  not  to  be  secured,  and  in  the  face  of 
an  urgent  export  demand  and  an  urgent  local  demand  these  markets  here  have 
dropi>ed  7  cents  per  bushel  in  the  futures,  dragging  the  cash  f^rain  down  in 
proportion.  The  whole  result  of  this  large  accumulation  carried  m  these  public 
warehouses,  and  the  raiding  of  these  bear  forces,  and  the  continued  success  of 
these  bucket  shops,  has  caused  men  who  were  buying  in  these  bucket  shops  to 
think  they  were  purchasing  grain. 

Now,  what  are  the  40,000,000  farmers  of  this  country  up  against?  I  will  defy 
any  member  of  this  committee  or  any  other  committee  to  contradict  by  evidence 
or  statement  the  facts  which  I  have  stated  to  you,  and  I  also  believe  that  the 
opinions  which  I  have  given  are  correct.  They  are  not  only  my  own  i>er8onal 
opinions,  but  many  of  my  statements  are  in  the  form  of  sworn  evidence,  which 
has  been  introduced'  in  our  courts  and  decisions  obtained  in  our  favor.  We 
fought  these  public  warehousemen  at  Springfield  in  an  effort  to  enforce  the  fact 
that  a  public  warehouseman  should  not  deal  in  grain.  They  fled  to  Springfield 
just  as  soon  as  the  courts  decided  that  they  should  not  deal  in  grain,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  use  of  a  large  volume  of  money,  secured  State  legislation  that 
to-day  overrides  the  opinions  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  State. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  fact  of  the  grading  in  grain — the  attempts  on  the 
part  of  at  least  a  portion  of  these  warehousemen  to  influence  the  inspection 
department.  I  have  not  touched  at  all  in  reference  to  the  weighing  of  grain, 
which  to  my  mind  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  a  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
discomfort  to  western  shippers. 

Now,  in  regard  to  speculation  in  grain,  whether  or  not  that  may  be  a  fortune 
or  a  misfortune  to  the  producers  or  this  country — it  does  exist,  and  they  have 
finally  succeeded  in  killing  the  buying  speculative  public  to  the  extent  that  the 
trade  does  not  come  in,  as  it  used  to,  to  support  the  price. 

The  heavy  tributes  that  buyers  are  obliged  to  pay  for  grain  for  future 
delivery  are  so  strong  and  embarrassing  that  they  have  finally  caught  on  to  the 
g^me,  and  it  largely  leaves  the  field  in  the  possession  of  the  men  who  sell  it 
short ;  and  the  fact  that  these  things  encourage  so  many  short  sellers  on  the 
market,  where  the  buying  trade  is  at  a  disadvantage,  has  produced  this  condition 
of  wheat  in  the  sixties,  and  com  possibly  in  the  twenties,  and  oats  fre(|[uently 
under  20  cents  a  bushel.  When  we  raise  crops  of  3,500,000,000  bushels  m  this 
country,  worth  from  |1 ,000 ,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000  annually,  even  at  these 
depressed  values  the  conditions  not  only  force  the  value  on  the  grain  that  comes 
to  market,  but  it  fixes  the  value  on  the  entire  crops,  and,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  the  values  of  the  crops  are  taken  off  annually  by 
this  condition  that  exists  by  reason  of  a  railroad  company  insisting  that  it  shall 
practically  go  into  the  grain  business. 

President  Stickney,  of  the  Great  Western  road,  admitted  that  his  road  was  in 
the  grain  business,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  company  that  conducted  it,  and 
that  his  representatives  are  on  that  floor  to-day.  What  a  pass  the  people  are 
coming  to,  if  the  railroads  are  to  become  the  merchandisers  of  the  product.  The 
difference  between  the  price  of  grain  in  the  West  and  in  the  Elast  is  the  rate  of 
freight.  To  my  mind  tnere  is  nothing  short  of  Government  ownership  that  can 
correct  it.  Control  is  impossible.  To  my  mind  it  could  not  be  done,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  a  committee  of  any  kind,  interstate  commerce  or  otherwise,  to 
regulate  a  railroad. 

Railroad  pooling— it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  them  to  ever  stop  it,  because 
of  the  fact  that  if  the  railroads  did  pool  it  would  never  prevent  one  man  from 
naming  a  rate  to  an  outsider.  And  since  the  ability  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
manager  of  a  railroad  to  name  the  rate,  there  is  no  hope  for  improvement;  and  so 
far  as  banking  on  any  joint  agreements  is  concerned,  these  things  have  been 
tested  many  times  and  found  wanting.  A  little  illustration,  I  think,  will  serve 
to  show  you,  gentlemen,  the  situation  of  the  public  warehouseman  being  a  grain 
dealers.  Supi)ose  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  should  enter  into  and  do  an 
^kctive  business  in  competition  with  Majishall  Field  &  Co.  and  J.  W.  Doane  &  Co. ,  and 
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should  pay  no  import  duty  whatever  as  against  these  men.  How  long  would  com- 
petition exist  witn  them  ?  And  especially  if  the  Government  should  furnish  him 
with  a  free  custom-house,  and  he  should  be  permitted  to  mix  his  goods  with  their 
goods  and  secure  the  better  samples  for  himself  and  give  them  the  poorer  samples, 
and  then  give  him  special  facilities  when  he  shipi>ed,  in  the  shape  of  plenty  of 
cars,  rebates,  etc.  Where  would  comi>etition  exist  in  conmiercial  life  imder  such 
circumstances  ?  President  Stickney  cited  an  illustration  and  said  he  didn*t  see 
why  the  i)eople  would  not  resort  to  arms  if  need  be  rather  than  submit  to  such  a 
condition. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  this  elevator  charjge  made  so  much  a  month,  or 
how  is  the  elevator  charge  arranged?— A.  Three-fourths  of  a  cent  forifirst  the 
10  dajrs,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  for  each  following  10  days.  The  storage  char^ 
remains  the  same  and  does  not  depreciate  in  proportion  to  the  product;  that  is, 
it  is  so  much  -per  bushel. 


Q.  Is  that  a  high  charge? — ^A.  Yes.^ 


How  long  has  that  rate  been  in  force  ?— A.  I  think  2  or  3  years;  previous  to 
that  it  was  slightly  higher. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  These  rates  are  established  by  the  State  law  ?— 
A.  I  believe  so,  the  maximum.  In  connection  with  that,  if  I  want  to  transfer  a 
car  of  grain  from  the  car  to  a  boat,  and  do  it  through  one  of  these  public  ware- 
houses, and  the  car  contains  1,600  bushels  of  oats,  it  would  cost  me  three-fourths 
of  a  cent  to  make  that  transfer.  My  competitor  would  do  it  for  nothing  plus  the 
cost  of  running  the  elevator. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  your  competitor  own  the  elevators  or  does 
he  rent  them  ? — ^A.  In  some  cases  they  own  them  and  in  some  cases  they  are  leased 
by  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  Is  not  his  capital  sufficient  to  give  some  justification  for  not  paying  storage 
the  same  as  his  competitor  ?  He  owns  or  rents  the  elevator,  and  has  a  consideralne 
capital  mvolved  in  so  doing.  His  remuneration  on  his  capital,  in  one  sense,  is  free 
storage,  is  it  not?— A.  In  most  cases,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  capital  invested  in 
the  property  is  practically  nothing.  They  are  presented  with  the  elevators  by  the 
railroad  companies.  In  some  instances  they  own  their  own  elevators,  and  if  I  am 
correctly  informed,  railroad  men  have  been  the  incorporators  of  l^ese  companies. 
I  understand  that  Jay  Gk)uld  was  interested,  and  President  Fish  of  the  lUinoiB 
Central,  and  Russell  Sage,  and  others. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HarrisO  They  would  not  own  them  unless  there  was  some 
profit  in  it  some  way  ?— A.  They  were  incorporators.  As  to  what  their  interests 
m  the  profits  were  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Q.  You  think  they  get  something  back  somewhere?— A.  I  certainly  think  they 
get  a  great  deal  back  every  year. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Theoretically,  if  a  man  owns  an  elevator,  and 
makes  use  of  it  in  bis  own  business,  he  is  placed  differently  from  the  other  man 
who  makes  use  of  it  ? — A.  There  is  a  great  m justice  done  the  public. 

Q.  As  a  theoretical  argument,  I  think  the  man  ought  not  topay  the  same  for  the 
use  of  his  own  elevator  as  you,  an  outsider,  -p&y  for  it? — ^A.  Every  man  should  be 
forced  to  put  his  grain  through  at  the  same  cost.  If  it  is  a  pubbc  elevator,  they 
should  all  be  treated  alike,  whereas  in  this  instance,  on  a  car  of  oats  I  pay  my 
competitor  $12  to  do  my  business,  and  he  may  use  that  $12  to  my  detriment. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  you  had  money  enough  invested  in  an 
elevator,  your  own  money,  you  would  save  that  $12,  but  would  not  that  $12  be 
applied  as  the  cost  of  running  your  grain  through  the  elevator  that  you  own  ? — 
A.  If  I  owned  an  elevator,  I  could  probably  put  that  grain  through  there  for  $1.50 
or  $2  a  car,  where  I  pay  him  $12. 

O.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  count  interest  on  investment,  rent  of  land, 
and  all  that? — ^A.  As  I  understand  it,  the  proprietors  of  the  transfer  elevators  on 
the  eastern  lines  to  which  I  referred,  receive  from  the  railroad  companies  $1.50  a 
car  for  the  transfer  of  grain  and  make  it  very  profitable.  So  when  we  are  obliged 
to  pay  $12  through  a  public  warehouse 

Q.  Why  should  the  rate  be  that  ?— A.  It  is  fixed. 

Q.  By  State  authority? — A.  I  think  by  the  State  a  maximum. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  The  maximum  rat«  is  fixed,  but  is  the  specfiic 
rate  fixed  ? — A.  I  think  the  rate  is  fixed  by  the  warehouseman  within  the  maximum. 

Q.  Is  the  rate  higher  or  lower  than  it  was  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  you 
referred  to?— A.  I  do  not  know  which  bill  you  refer  to. 

Q.  The  bill  which  I  think  you  said  was  passed  in  1896  or  1897  authorizing  the 
elevator  owners  to  purchase  grain? — A.  I  think  they  are  very  nearly  the  same. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  up  or  dovm  ?— A.  Just  about  the  same ;  not  much 
difference. 
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Is  that  information  obtainable?— A.  Tes,  readily. 

If  yon  ship  a  load  of  grain  to  one  of  these  elevators,  is  there  any  way  in  which 
yon  can  have  it  placed  in  a  biii  in  the  elevator  and  have  it  remain  there,  sealing 
the  bin,  and  know  that  yon  are  getting  the  same  article  ont  that  yon  pnt  in?— A. 
In  theory  that  is  supposed  to  be  granted  to  the  pnblic,  bnt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yon 
can  not  get  it,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  even  general  storage. 

Q.  Is  there  no  i)rovi8ion  in  the  law  for  that  sort  of  thing  in  this  State  ? — ^A.  No; 
I  think  not ;  nothing  that  will  force  an  elevator  proprietor  to  give  yon  storage. 

Q.  Yon  referred  to  the  panic  of  1893  and  stated  mat  it  was  your  opinion  that 
these  railroad  discriminations  were  what  bronght  abont  that  panic.  Yon  remem- 
ber that  that  panic  affected  every  line  of  indnstrv  and  almost  every  financial  honse 
in  this  country,  and  that  the  most  of  the  shops  in  this  country,  or  many  of  them, 
were  closed,  and  many  of  them  were  doing  a  good  deal  less  work  after  that  panic 
than  before.  Did  you  mean  to  attribute  all  that  depression  in  trade  to  the  dis- 
criminations of  the  railroads  ?— A.  It  was  my  intention  to  convev  the  idea  that  low 
prices  for  farm  products  in  this  country  for  so  many  years  had  finally  led  up  to 
the  fact  that  the  West  was  almost  bankrupt. 

Q.  Were  prices  low  for  grain  in  1898?— A.  Yes.  Com  sold  in  1893,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  at  19J  cents  on  the  Chicago  market — best  grade,  or  about  1893. 

Q.  How  about  1892? — A.  I  would  have  to  become  posted  on  that.  The  records 
are  easily  obtainable.  About  that  time  I  think  you  will  find  wheat  sold  at  in 
the  forties  in  the  Chicago  market. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson).  You  remember  in  1892  the  prices  for  grain  were 
hi^  because  of  the  heavy  forei^  demand.— A.  It  is  prooable  that  when  the 
prices  were  high  they  had  very  little  for  sale.  It  was  the  constant  depression 
previous  to  1893  that  I  think  led  up  to  the  fact  that  the  people  were  unable  to  buy 
goods.  When  you  depreciate  the  value  of  farm  products,  you  have  taken  the 
nucleus  of  the  welfare  of  the  i)eople  away  from  them. 

Q.  f  By  Representative  Lorimer)  .  You  think  the  discriminations  of  the  railroads 
brougnt  about  that  condition,  and  that  condition  brought  about  the  panic? — ^A. 
Yes;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  And  all  tnese  other  conditions  had  practically  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  your 
opinion?— A.  The  others  probably  assisted  after  the  ball  started  rolling,  but  I 
believe  that  all  resulted  from  these  conditions. 

Q.  You  suggest  that  these  people  are  able  to  pay  a  trifle  more  for  grain  than  the 
average  trader?— A.  Yes;  that  is  correct, 

Q.  That  means  that  under  these  conditions  the  farmer  or  producer  gets  a  trifle 
more  from  these  people  than  from  the  other  traders?— A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

(3.  You  say  the  board  of  trade  and  the  bucket  shops  operate  to  reduce  the 
price? — ^A.  No;  I  would  not  infer  that  the  board  of  trade  did. 

Q.  The  bucket  shops?— A.  The  existence  of  bucket  shops. 

Q.  And  the  bear  raiders?— A.  The  bear  raiders,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  grain  is  cheaper  after  they  get  through  with  it 
than  it  was  when  purchased? — A.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea  I  mean  to  convey. 

Q.  If  the  elevator  men  pay  more  for  it  than  the  others  pay  for  it,  and  pnt  it  in 
the  elevator,  and  the  bears  jump  on  it  there  in  the  bucket  shop  or  board  of  trade, 
and  their  raiding  it  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price,  I  can  go  in  and  buy  at 
that  price  and  can  have  it  delivered  out  to  me  and  put  it  into  flour ;  then  1  am  able 
to  sell  my  flour  at  a  less  rate  than  I  could  have  sold  it  if  I  had  purchased  the 
^ain  at  the  time  the  elevator  men  purchased  it  and  before  the  bear  raider 
jumped  on  it.  Is  not  that  the  natural  deduction  from  your  statement? — ^A.  It 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  crop. 

Q.  Then  the  consumer  purchases  it  for  less  than  the  farmer  gets  for  it? — 
A.  You  may  stop  to  consider  this  also,  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  crops 
are  marketed,  that  is,  sent  to  market ;  and  I  think  fign^res  win  show  that  probably 
not  to  exceed  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  exported. 

Q.  Of  the  wheat  crop? — A.  I  would  say  the  com  crop.  I  think  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  .wheat  crop  is  exported. 

Q.  The  wheat  crop  is  practically  all  sent  to  market  and  the  corn  largely  fed 
out. — A.  Yes ;  that  is  it.  I  would  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  a  fact  that  the  condi- 
tions here  do  depreciate  the  price. 

Q.  When  the  bears  get  through  with  it  they  have  broken  down  the  price? — 
A.  When  the  bears  get  through  raiding  it,  encouraged  by  these  conditions,  it 
slumps  the  market ;  oftentimes  before  the  crop  is  out  of  the  ground ;  they  will 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  new  crop  long  before  it  exists. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Now,  with  reference  to  the  bucket  shops 
and  the  board  of  trade,  is  it  your  opinion  that  any  considerable  amount  of  the 
grain  that  is  traded  in  by  the  commission  houses  which  have  membership  on  the 
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board  of  trade  is  ever  acttially  delivered  to  the  purchaser? — ^A.  If  yon  will 
permit  me  to  answer  in  my  own  way,  in  a  general  way  I  will  try  to  cover  that 
point.  I  look  at  the  board  of  trade  as  an  institution  that  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  business.  It  is  a  gathering  of  buyers  and  sellers,  shippers 
and  receivers,  and  railroad  men,  with  all  conveniences  for  the  handling  of  the  grain 
trade.  By  virtue  of  the  enormity  of  the  product  handled,  it  seems  almost  necessary 
to  buy  and  sell  grain  for  future  delivery,  and  that  custom  has  finally  become  so  large 
that  it  is  probably  the  largest  speculative  commodity  in  the  world.  I  believe 
that  within  that  institution  there  have  grown  up  practices  among  individuals 
by  which  they  have  prostituted  their  occupations  by  becoming  criminals  ;  and  I 
believe  that  strong  efforts  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  and  will  be  made 
to  root  out  from  legitimate  trading  all  such  firms  and  men.  There  has  grown  up 
within  that  board  of  trade  also  the  existence  of  these  combinations,  not  a  part  of 
the  board  in  itself,  but  taking  advantage  of  the  institution  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness ;  something  for  which  the  board  of  trade  is  not  responsible,  and  which 
the  board  of  trade  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  to  abate,  both  in  court  and  in 
the  usual  way  in  trying  to  enforce  its  rules ;  but  I  will  freely  admit  that  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  what  you  may  term  bucket  »hops  do  exist  there ;  that  is,  men  who 
never  execute  their  orders  on  the  market,  men  who  should  be  punished  crimi- 
nally for  not  doing  so.  But  that  is  something  likely  to  creep  into  any  institution, 
like  you  find  plenty  of  sinners  in  church,  although  the  simue  may  be  somewhat 
strained. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  yes,  millions,  of  bushels 
of  pn^ain  traded  in  in  the  pit  on  margin  deposited  with  the  commission  houses  with 
no  intention  of  ever  actually  delivering  out  the  grain  by  the  person  who  sells  to 
the  person  why  buys  ?— A.  You  would  have  to  ask  the  men  who  made  the  trade 
as  to  their  intention  to  deliver  the  pro]^rty.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  any  institu- 
tion. I  simply  know  when  a  commission  man  takes  an  order  to  buy  and  sell 
grain,  and  he  executes  it  on  the  market,  he  does  it  with  the  intention  of  buying 
and  selling,  receiving  and  delivering  the  property. 

9.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  Doard  of  trade  for  a  ^ood  many  years. 
Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  generally  understood  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  trading 
done  there  by  the  commission  houses  on  the  board  of  trade  is  simply  done  on 
margin,  with  the  intention  of  buying  to-day  at  a  low  price  and  selling  to-morrow 
at  one,  two  or  three  points  raise,  for  the  profit  out  of  the  transaction  and  with  no 
intention  of  taking  tne  article?  Generally,  I  say,  not  specifically. — A.  There  are 
millions  of  bushels  of  grain  traded  in,  bought  and  sold,  and  in  that  volume  there 
is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  intended  to  be  dehvered  and,  it  may  be,  a  great  deal  that 
is  not,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  percentage  is  or  is  not.  Nearly  all 
my  business  is  conducted  with  the  intention  of  receiving  and  delivering  cash  grain. 
I  am  in  the  cash  grain  business.  There  are  some  men  who  trade  there  wno  do 
not  own  any  g^ain  and  sell  it;  who  buy  grain  and  do  not  want  it. 

Q.  When  this  bear  you  talk  about  sells  grain,  outside  of  the  elevator  owner,  has 
he  grain  to  deliver  or  does  he  dex>end  on  the  depreciation  that  he  hopes  to  bring 
about  to  buy  it  in?— A.  No  doubt  he  intends  to  buy  it  in  as  low  as  x>ossible,  and 
uses  his  efforts  to  depress  the  market. 

Q,  There  are  deals  made  where  they  have  not  the  commodity? — ^A.  That  same 
man  that  sells  the  property  may  intend  to  deliver  it,  but  depress  the  price  and 
never  do  so. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  this  condition  encouraged  bears  to  go  into  the  market 
because  other  men  own  large  quantities  of  grain,  and  that  being  so  they  must 
sell  grain  that  they  have  not  got.— A.  The  bear  is  the  man  who  wants  to  see  a 
lower  price  after  he  sells  short. 

Q.  U  he  sells  short,  he  is  selling  something  he  has  not  got  ?— A.  Yes. 

9.  The  short  seller  is  a  fellow  handling  an  article  he  has  not  got  ?— A.  Yes :  and 
he  IS  encouraged  by  these  conditions.  When  he  sells  short  he  enters  into  a  contract 
that  is  legalized. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  trades  on  the  board  of  trade  that  are  as 
much  gambling  as  gambling  in  the  bucket  shops  ? — A.  No ;  you  can  not  consider 
that  a  gambling  trade.  He  has  a  right  to  sell  what  he  has  not  got  if  he  intends 
to  set  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  bucket-shop  man  does  not  intend  to  deliver  it  ?— A. 
Because  he  does  not  make  a  contract  on  the  market  that  he  will  buy  or  sell. 

Q.  Suppose  he  makes  a  written  contract  with  you  ?— A.  If  he  makes  a  written 
contract  that  he  will  buy  or  deliver  certain  property,  and  it  is  on  the  market,  and 
he  does  it,  it  is  lesitimate  trade. 

Q.  Suppose  he  does  not  call  on  the  market,  but  buys  it  somewhere  else — from  the 
farmer?— A.  If  he  buys  the  grain  he  is  doing  a  legitimate  piece  of  business. 
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Q.  Are  there  such  bucket  shops  V— A.  I  never  heard  of  one.  and  I  hav#»  been  in 
the  business  seventeen  years. 

Q.  You  talk  about  the  private-oar  business.  Is  it  cheaper  for  the  railroad 
company  to  own  their  own  cars  or  to  rent  them  at  the  rate  you  talk  of,  or  do  yon 
know  ?— A.  I  think  it  is  cheaper  to  own  their  own  cars.  I  think  it  pays  the  man 
who  owns  the  car  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  value  of  the  car. 

Q.  You  would  prohibit  a  railroad  company  that  is  not  well  enough  off  to  pur- 
chase its  own  rolling  stock  from  renting  rolling  stock  to  supply  its  trade?— A. 
Rent  it  of  whom  ? 

Q.  Of  anybody  who  has  it  to  rent :  private  party. — ^A.  I  believe  it  is  a  bad 
practice.    I  would  prohibit  it;  yes. 

Q.  If  they  can  get  the  business  and  do  not  have  the  cars  or  money  to  buy  them, 

Jrou  would  prevent  them  from  renting  ?— A.  Yes.  I  believe  it  would  be  the  estab- 
ishment  of  a  wrong  principle. 

Q.  Are  you  testing  the  elevator  bill,  that  was  recently  passed  in  the  legislature, 
in  the  courts?^A.  The  case  was  passed  upon  in  '89d  by  Judge  Tmey,  and 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court  or  the  State,  and  Judge  Tuley^s  opinion  was 
approved,  but  pendmg  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  this  law 
was  passed  at  Springfield.  As  I  understand  the  matter  now,  the  case  is  up  again 
before  Jud^  Tuley  to  enforce  his  injunction  against  the  public  warehouseman 
being  a  grain  dealer,  the  original  suit  brought  in  the  circuit  court  having  becm  in 
the  nattu*e  of  an  injunction. 

Q.  The  old  suit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  suit  i)ending  testing  present  legislation? — A.  No.  An  effort  was 
made  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  have  the  bill  repealed,  but  various 
manipulations  prevented  the  bill  passing  in  the  Senate  after  it  passed  the  House. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recommendations  on  which  lespslation  coufd  be  based  to  pre- 
vent bear  trading  on  the  board  of  trade  and  in  bucket  shops,  as  you  sng^^est? — ^A. 
No ;  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  prevent  it.  I  believe  all  you  want  in  regard 
to  gxtAn  speculation  is  that  the  man  who  buys  the  grain  is  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  man  who  sells  it  short.  Then  these  men  who  have  the  fftam  bought 
will  say,  **  You  deliver  it  to  me,"  and  the  g^ain  will  never  be  carried  m  Chicago  if 
they  have  to  pay  full  storage  rates.  But  when  a  man  can  hold  it  up  here  without 
paying  storage  and  use  that  as  a  club  to  force  the  man  who  buys  it  to  sell  it  out, 
there  is  the  evil.  Legitimate  conditions  no  longer  exist.  They  are  artificial  con- 
ditions. The  grain  would  be  in  the  invisible  supply  in  the  country  if  it  had  to 
pay  full  rates,  and  the  reason  would  not  exist  for  these  men  to  hammer  the 
market.  I  object  to  hoarding  at  the  centers.  Let  the  grain  go  through  the 
market  on  its  course  from  the  producer  to  consumer;  then  let  the  men  who  want 
to  buy  grain  put  their  money  m.  The  bucket  shops  would  be  an  impossibility 
without  the  short  seller. 

Q.  Would  a  Government  report  in  September,  say,  stating  that  the  foreign  croo 
for  this  year  would  be  higher  than  thev  anticipated  in  July  by  several  hundrea 
millions,  have  any  effect  on  the  price  if  there  were  no  elevators?— A.  Well,  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  It  would  depend  on  other  speculative  features  that  happened  to  be 
in  the  market  at  the  time  the  Government  report  came  out.  I,  myself,  object  to 
any  Government  rei>ort.    I  think  it  is  detrimental  to  business. 

Q.  Under  the  law  prior  to  1897,  in  your  recollection,  did  a  Government  report 
ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  bulling  or  bearing  the  price  of  grain?— A.  £ 
presume  it  has  been  used  that  way. 

Q.  Before  this  elevator  system  came  into  effect?— A.  That  was  so  long  ago  I 
do  not  remember.  That  has  been  in  effect  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  market 
myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  be  the  life  of  a  freight  car?— A.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state. 

Q.  Suppose  it  is  only  four  years.  The  wear  and  tear  is  quite  great  necessarily. 
The  use  of  a  car  from  here  to  New  York  and  back,  you  state,  is  15  days?— A. 
More  or  less;  not  far  from  that. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  about  as  cheap  as  the  railroad  company  could  furnish 
the  car  itself?  Five-eighths  of  a  cent  a  mile,  according  to  testimony  we  have 
heard,  is  about  what  it  costs  the  railroad  to  run  its  own  cars;  the  wear  and  tear, 
interest  on  the  money,  etc.?^A.  The  secretary  can  easily  figure  that  out.  Con- 
sider a  freight  car,  an  ordinary  box  car,  worth  $400.  It' takes  15  days  to  make 
the  round  trip  to  New  York.  How  many  round  trips  could  you  make  in  one  year 
and  how  many  round  trips  could  you  make  in  four  years  on  that  basis? 

Q.  In  the  usual  run  of  business,  you  would  not  expect  that  car  to  make  oyer 
ten  or  twelve  round  trips  in  a  year,  would  you?  You  know  practically  in  your 
shipments  cars  lay  at  either  end  a  considerable  time,  are  delayed  on  the  way,  and 
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are  in  the  repair  shop,  and  hy  thiB,  that,  and  the  ether.-^A.  AssoMisg  that  it 
makes  twelve  trips  a  year,  I  think  yon  will  find  it  makes  abont  50  per  cent  on  the 


investment,  withont  ngruring  it. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  th€ 
evil  tnat  has  been  brought  about  by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  railroads  to 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  the  private  car  is  an  evil  in  commerce,  is  it  not  an 


recognize  the  needs  of  commerce  and  build  such  car8?^A.  That  might  be.  How 
the  conditions  sprang  into  existence  I  am  not  able  to  state. 

Q.  Were  not  £hese  cars  built  by  those  men  who  shipped  perishable  freight  when 
the  railroads  had  no  facilities  for  them?— A.  The  ownership  of  private  cars  is  not 
confined  to  products  which  are  x>erishable. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  meats  and  fruits,  largely.— A.  I  believe  these  ail  go  on  the 
eastern  trips  loaded  with  other  products. 

<j.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  that  is  what  brought  about  the  system  of  private 
cars?— A.  It  might  nave  beer;  quite  likely.  But  it  has  finally  developed  into 
handling  merchandise  not  x>erishable  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  think  it  could  be 
shown  on  investigation  that  even  when  railroads  have  cars  of  their  own  that  they 
want  to  use  in  the  handling  of  the  product  the  men  have  become  so  powerful  in 
a  commercial  way  that  they  can  insist  on  the  railroad  company  handling  their 
cars  and  paying  tribute. 

§.  You  stated,  I  believe,  the  only  remedy  was  (Government  ownership  ? — A.  Yes. 
.  And  that  there  could  not  be  Gtovemment  control  or  regulation.  Do  you 
Deiieve  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  re&^ulate  in  this  way;  Say 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  compel  tne  railroad  companies 
to  make  public  their  rates,  and  have  power  to  adjust  these  rates,  and  have  their 
decision  enforced.  Do  you  think,  whue  you  are  waiting  for  Government  owner- 
ship, that  there  might  not  be  alleviations  in  that  way?^A.  Well,  something 
might  come  out  of  it,  but  I  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  railroads  maintain- 
ing rates.    By  the  very  nature  of  the  competition  of  railroads,  cuts  will  continue. 

Q.  If  the  rates  were  made  public,  and  they  would  have  to  be  under  such  a  law, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  power  to  say  whether  the  rates 
were  just  or  not,  then  if  they  were  not  given  to  all  without  favor  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  know  of  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  law 
t^at  can  be  made  that  will  control  a  railroad. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  our  conditions  are  similar  to  those 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  rates  are  very  stable  and,  on  the  whole,  very  satis- 
factory, under  G<)vemment  regulation — ^private  railroads  ?— A.  I  believe  there  is 
a  concution  on  the  other  side  that  for  years  x>ast  has  educated  men  there  to  respect 
law  and  the  enforcement  of  it. 

Q.  A  higher  moral  sense? — A.  A  higher  moral  sense,  yes,  and  the  fear  of  jus- 
tice; but  with  the  conditions  that  have  grown  up  in  our  country  in  politics,  and 
the  general  condition  of  business  and  commercialism,  I  do  not  believe  anything 
short  of  absolute  ownership  of  roads  will  ever  rectify  the  evil. 

Q.  If  we  are  beneath  these  other  countries  in  public  morals,  are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  work  a  system  of  Government  ownership  without  serious  difficulty? — 
A.  I  believe  with  GK)vemment  ownership  we  must  get  to  a  higher  system  of 
morals,  to  maintain  civil  service  before  we  ever  endeavor  to  own  the  railroad, 
and  see  it  carried  out  and  know  that  we  can  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  civil-service  reform?^A.  Put  it  into  oi)era- 
tion  and  see  that  we  are  able  to  carry  it  out.  Continue  the  standard  in  civil 
service,  and  the  right  to  participate  in  political  affairs.  I  believe  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  participate  in  politics.  I  think  a  man  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  and  still  be  employed  on  the  railroad.  I  believe  the  system  of  civil  service 
would  have  to  be  so  rigid  that  he  would  perform  his  duties  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  believe  Government  ownership 
would  reduce  freight  rates? — A.  Yes;  just  about  one-half. 

Q.  Have  you  any  theory  under  which  you  think  that  would  be  done? — A.  My 
reading  in  past  years  has  led  me  to  suppose  that  honestly  conducted  railroads, 
owned  by  tne  people,  would  give  a  man  a  round  trip  from  here  to  San  Francisco 
for  about  $25  or  $^  in  a  first-class  vehicle.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  just 
what  the  rate  would  be  in  case  of  Government  ownership,  considering  the  proper 
operation  of  the  roads  and  reasonable  salaries  for  all  services  rendered. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment doing  anything,  running  any  line  of  business,  that  did  not  cost,  perhaps, 
double  what  a  private  individual  could  do  it  for? — ^A.  If  the  United  States  Post- 
office  did  not  pay  such  heavy  tribute  to  these  railroads  beyond  what  the  actual 
service  costs  I  believe  there  would  be  no  private  institution  in  the  world  con- 
ducted on  a  cheeper  basis — ^from  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  what  the  Post- 
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Office  DeiMtrtment  is,  although  1  ma}*  be  greatly  mistaken  in  that.  I  knew  in 
the  town  in  which  I  live  the  people  own  their  own  waterworks  and  will  own  the 
gas  works  and  I  am  led  to  believe  we  will  get  cheaper  water  and  cheaper  gas 
than  is  furnished  almost  anywhere  else. 

Q.  While  it  is  hardly  material  to  our  question,  you  wiD  count  the  interest  on 
the  plant  and  all  charges?— A.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  people  should  not  operate 
a  thing  just  as  cheap  as  any  individual  could  operate  it. 

Q.  (by  Representative  Lorimer.)  The  people  contribute  the  money  to  the 
waterworks  and  expect  no  dividends ;  so  you  figure  just  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation  without  the  interest  that  that  amount  of  money  ought  to  bear? — 
A.  Wnen  you  come  to  compare  that  with  railroad  matters,  rauroad  prices  are  a 
calamity  compared  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Returning  to  the  elevator  subject,  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  question :  The  elevator  men,  whoever  they  mav  be,  railroads  or  buyers 
of  grain — would  there  be  any  object  in  their  paving  the  farmer  less  for  the  grain 
than  it  costs  him  to  produce  it?  In  other  words,  would  there  be  any  ^rticular 
object  in  their  grinding  the  farmer  down  and  getting  wheat  at  a  low  price  of  the 
producer? — ^A.  Yes ;  because  they  are  carriers  of  grain  for  storage.  The  longer 
theycan  carry  it  here  the  more  the  storage.  Now,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  to  his  profit 
to  carry  wheat  worth  50  cents  than  |1,  because  it  is  simply  an  investment.  The 
cheaper  the  product  the  less  his  insurance  and  interest.  Now,  the  railroad  man, 
in  my  opinion,  divides  the  profit  these  warehousemen  make.  Whether  this  is 
correct  or  not,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  wiUing  to  change  the  system. 

Q.  If  the  elevator  man  controls  the  buying  price  in  Nebraska,  and  the  selling 
price  at  the  other  end,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  him  if  he  pays  75  cents  a 
Dushel  in  Nebraska  for  his  wheat?  He  would  simply  charge  so  much  more  at  the 
other  end,  if  he  regulates  both  ends  of  it. — ^A.  He  may  carry  it  here  a  year,  or 
sometimes  two  years,  simply  for  storage.  He  does  not  intend  to  let  go  of  that 
grain  until  he  absolutely  has  to. 

CJ.  If  he  regulates  the  price  at  each  end,  he  can  put  a  correspondingly  high 
price  at  the  other  end  to  cover  all  that  insurance  and  other  charges.— A.  He  does 
when  he  lets  it  go.  Sometimes  they  sort  out  this  wheat  and  refuse  to  sell  to 
Eastern  buyers,  except  at  high  premiums,  sometimes  15  cents  a  bushel,  as  the 
evidence  before  Judge  Tuley  shows.    That  existed  sometimes  in  the  same  grades. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  anything  about  barley?— A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Armour  controls  or  monopolizes 
the  barley  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  that  those  who  want  barley,  for  milling 
purposes  even,  have  to  go  to  him  ts  buy  it  ? — A.  I  think  he  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  market,  but  I  would  not  want  to  make  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Armour  controls  it,  because  I  do  not  know.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  I  believe 
Mr.  Armour  is  the  backbone  of  this  entire  railroad  combination. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  personally?— A.  I  know  his  methods.  I  believe  Mr. 
Armour  is  the  man  who  nas  concocted  this  public  warehouse  scheme  with  the 
railroads,  and  is  such  a  large  handler  of  freight  that  he  can  dictate  his  rate  of 
freight  to  any  railroad  in  or  out  of  Chicago,  whatever  it  may  be.  That  is  my 
opinion  of  Mr.  Armour,  in  brief. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed  that  he  controls  the  barley  product  of  the  United 
States  absolutely;  that  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  export,  and  that  those 
brewers  of  beer  who  use  barley  malt  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  have  to  go  to 
him  for  it,  or  to  his  agents.  Can  you  suggest  anybody  who  could  give  the  com- 
mission information  on  that  point? — A.  I  can  not  think  of  a  man  that  would  dare 
to  state  it  if  he  knew,  but  I  may,  if  I  think  it  over.  There  seems  to  be  a  particular 
indifference  to  making  any  statements  regarding  that  outfit,  with  all  the  unsavory 
record  against  that  concern  in  years  past. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  barley  is  held 
in  elevators  other  than  those  owned  by  Armour? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  In  speaking  of  public  warehouses  relating  to 
grain,  you  mean  elevators?— A.  Yes.  1  believe  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan,  as  a 
public  investment,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  handling  this  crop, 
and  that  it  would  result  in  millions  of  dollars  of  good  to  the  producers,  if  the 
United  States  Government  would  operate  public  grain  warehouses. 

Q.  Would  not  a  great  many  of  these  conditions  relating  to  elevators  would  have 
to  be  directly  under  the  control  of  the  State— the  State  or  Illinois,  for  instance? — 
A.  There  is  so  much  interstate  business  that  must  necessarily  go  through  these 
elevators  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  ever  be  completely  controlled  by  the 
State.    It  might  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Could  there  not  be  a  State  law  jmssed  remiiring  all  public  elevator  men  not 
to  engage  in  the  buying  of  g^ain?— ^A.  We  tried  to  defeat  that  measure  when  they 
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went  to  Springfield.  They  got  the  State  legislatiire  to  pass  it,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
that  was  ooagnt  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  bnt  of  coarse  it  is  a  law  just 
the  same. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an^  other  effort,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  to  try  to 
regulate  these  difficulties  by  having  proper  legislation  passed?— A.  I  think  not, 
except  the  usual  laws  that  have  existea  for  years  on  the  statute  books.  It  was  a 
novelty  previous  to  1887  to  see  these  low  prices  of  grain;  but  these  railroads,  as  it 
were,  practically  entered  the  grain  business  themselves — because  it  amounts  to 
that— and  since  they  have  established  these  conditions  and  found  out  that  in  the 
speculative  feature  of  it  they  could  pile  up  enormous  profits  in  addition  to  the 
freight  on  the  property,  the  whole  situation  changed  and  came  around  as  it  is 
to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  know  whether  the  Terminal  Belt  Railroad 
imi>oses  excessive,  unreasonable  burdens  on  commerce  that  flows  through  Chicago 
from  the  West?- A.  You  refer  to  the  *•  inner  belt?" 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  have  never  given  that  particular  attention.  I  understand  their 
usual  charges  for  shipping  grain  around  is  about  $3  a  car. 

Q.  Do  they  not  charge  what  they  please  because  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
interstate-commerce  law  ? — A.  I  presume  they  do.  I  do  not  see  where  there  is 
anything  to  prevent  them  charging  what  they  please. 

O.  Would  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  business  men  of  Chicago,  or  Chicago, 
to  nave  the  State  legislature  compel  them  to  charge  onlv  reasonable  sums  for 
transferring  the  cars  from  one  line  to  another  ?— A.  I  think  it  would.  I  think  $8 
is  too  much  to  charge  for  switching  anywhere  in  this  city  on  a  shipment  from  the 
West. 

(^.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  said  Congress  could  not  interfere  with  these 
switching  charges.  Has  not  that  case  arisen  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  been  passed  upon  by  them  in  the  case  of  a  Texas  shipment?— A. 
I  did  not  intend  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Grovemment  could  not  interfere. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  it  does  come  under  the  interstate-commerce 
law  as  interstate  shipments,  and  they  do  come  before  the  commission?— A.  I 
think  on  a  shipment  emanating  from  outside  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  subject  to 
belt  switching,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might  have  some  authority. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Their  claim  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  no  authority  because  it  is  not  an  interstate  road,  is  it  not  ?— A.  That  would  be 
a  question  of  law  I  would  not  feel  capable  of  deciding.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  want  to  know  whether  you  make  great  use  of 
the  telegraphic  service  in  your  business? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  in  regard  to  that?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is 
a  gigantic  crime  for  a  man  to  have  a  right  to  a  private  wire,  just  as  much  as  for 
a  man  to  own  a  private  freight  car  or  get  a  private  rate.  They  all  come  in  under 
the  same  head.  I  believe  it  is  a  crime  under  the  United  States  law  for  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  Company  to  give  quotations  to  bucket  shops,  those  quota- 
tions being  the  means  of  fieecmg  the  unsuspecting  throughout  the  country. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  when  the  telegraph  company  gives  a  private  wire  it  does 
something  against  public  policv? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Post-Office  taking  hold  of  the  telegraphic  sys- 
tem?— A.  I  would,  most  decidedly.  I  believe  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
welfare  of  the  country  rests  in  the  telegraph  companies. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Do  you  not  see  any  danger  in  turning  over  these 
vast  interests  to  the  Gk>vemment  and  having  them  regulated  by  the  Government 
alone?— A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  y;ou  know  about  how  many  employees  are  connected  with  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States,  for  instance? — A.  In  the  hundreds  of  thousands ;  I  am  not 
posted  exactly. 

Q.  About  900,000  was  given  to  us  here  yesterday.— A.  I  do  not  believe  (Govern- 
ment ownership  will  ever  make  the  conditions  much  worse  than  they  exist  to-day 
in  commercial  matters.  The  railroads,  unquestionably,  are  the  very  foundation 
stones  of  combinations  that  are  to-day  wrecking  business  enterprises.  Special 
rates  are  the  food  that  they  live  upon,  and  without  them  they  could  not  exist.  I 
have  been  constantly  in  the  railroad  business  for  17  years  as  regards  the  handling 
of  freight  and  I  have  served  on  various  committees,  in  which  we  have  had  quite 
heavy  questions  involved  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  rates,  etc. 

Q.  You  think  even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  instance,  had 
full  authority,  by  enlarging  the  present  law  so  that  they  could  revise  rates  and 
fix  them,  that  that  would  not  fufiy  meet  these  difficulties? — A.  No;  because  you 
could  never  prevent  a  man  ft'om  getting  a  special  rate. 

Q.  Could  not  the  law  go  still  further  ana  make  it  a  crime  for  the  officials  to 
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give  a  special  rate  ? — A.  Ton  oonld  not  cause  their  arrest.  If  yon  were  willing  to 
take  circcunstantial  evidence — and  we  hang  men  on  circnustantial  eyidence— it 
can  be  produced  by  the  barrels.  If  that  could  be  used  to  secure  conviction,  I 
would  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  vour  proposition,  but  yon  must  get  the  svstem 
down  to  the  place  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  a  special  rate, 
and  I  believe  that  is  impossible. 

Q.  Could  not  that  be  done  by  siving  the  commission  authority  to  investigate 
the  transactions  of  railroads,  and  also  the  individuals  who  do  business  with  rail- 
roads?— A.  You  might  catch  a  man  every  6  years,  and  would  be  lucky  if  you 
did.  It  is  almost  impossible,  on  a  system  of  currency  rebate,  and  various  otner 
means  they  would  soon  become  familiar  with,  to  bring  them  to  justice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  EIennedy.)  Your  fear  of  what  might  hapx)en  if  the  railroads  were 
placed  under  Government  control  is,  I  think,  a  reflection  on  the  840,000  workers 
m  transportation  in  this  country.  Do  you  believe  they  would  be  any  more 
controlleid  in  their  political  convictions  if  the  railroads  were  under  Government 
control  than  they  can  be  to-day ;  or  do  you  think  they  can  be  controlled?— A.  I 
would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  influence  to  be  used  over  an  employee  of  the 
Government  under  Govei-nment  ownership.  We  must  come  to  the  higher  sense 
of  obligation,  and  when  the  people  are  able  to  own  the  railroads,  they  will  be 
able  to  see  that  they  are  j^roperly  owned. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  fear  that  the  workers  in  trans- 
portation would  belong  to  any  one  political  party,  or  could  be  controlled  by  any 
one  political  party,  in  case  the  roaos  were  owned  by  the  Government?— A.  Not 
when  the  people  were  educated  up  to  the  owning  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  You  Know  the  railroad  men  are  pretty  generally  educated,  aj>  far  as  working- 
men  go?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  f  By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  make?— 
A.  I  tnink  not. 

( Testimony  closed. ) 


Chioago,  III.,  Nmyember  17,  1899, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  CHARLES  COUVSELMAN, 

Grain  and  stock  merchant^  Chioago. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  beiuK  in  session  in  Chicago,  November 
17,  1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Charles  Counselman  was  sworn 
as  a  witness,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Will  you  please  state  your  name? — ^A.  Charles 
Coanselman. 

<^.  And  your  business?— A.  I  am  in  the  grain,  elevator,  and  stock  business,  in 
Chicago. 

Q.  We  are  informed .  rather  in  an  indirect  way,  that  there  is  a  combination  of  ele- 
vator owners  in  Chicago  who  are  runningtheir  business  and  their  elevators  to  the 
detriment  of  the  community  generally.  We  had  a  gentleman  before  the  commis- 
sion yesterday  who  made  a  statement  covering  the  side  which  is  more  opx>06ed  to 
elevators,  and  if  you  will,  we  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  commission  in 
your  own  way  the  actual  condition.— A.  I  will  be  very  glad  to.  I  want  to  state, 
first,  that  there  is  no  combination  of  any  kind  or  nature  among  the  elevators  of 
Chicago,  and  never  has  been,  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  form.  I  will  begin  at  the 
beginning.  Some  years  ago  the  railroads  had  into  Chicago  a  local  rate  from 
Western  points ,  and  a  local  rate  out  from  Chicago  to  various  Eastern  x>oints.  Then 
these  commission  merchants  who  now  claim  that  we  have  done  them  some  inj^^ 
used  to  receive  the  grain  from  the  West  on  a  commission  largely,  out  of  which 
they  got  probably  1  cent  a  bushel  commission,  and  the  grain  then  flowed  into 
the  elevators  in  the  natural  or  normal  way,  so  that  the  elevator  owners  at  that 
time  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  being  purchasers  of  grain  in  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson  . )  Who  were  the  owners  of  the  elevators  at  that  time?— 
A.  In  our  case  there  were  the  Rock  Island,  with  which  1  am  more  intimately 
connected  than  any  other;  Flint,  O'Dell  &  Co;  Wheeler— I  forget  the  old  gentle- 
man's first  name — but  the  Wheeler  family  were  the  owners  of  the  Northwest- 
era  properties:  and  the  Illinois  Central  was  controlled  by  Buckingham  &  Co. 

O.  The  elevators  were  not  owned  by  the  railroads  ?— A.  Some  of  them  were 
and  some  were  not.  The  Wheelers  sold  out  to  other  parties,  and  Flint,  O'Dell  & 
Co.  sold  out  to  me.     I  will  relate  our  conversation  about  the  matter,  of  which  I 
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know  specifically,  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  others  had  the  same  views 
controlling  their  actions.  They  concluded  to  sell  their  properties  becanse  they 
did  not  want  to  enter  into  the  purchase  of  grain.  It  was  a  detail  they  did  not 
care  to  enter  into.  They  were  old  men  and  were  willing  to  retire;  so  the  elevators 
were  sold  out,  as  the  case  happened  to  be,  and  we  were  up  against  this  proposi- 
tion. The  railroads  then  intiwluced  a  rate,  a  through  rate  from  a  Western  point 
to  an  Eastern  point,  less  than  the  sum  of  the  locals.  I  want  you  to  have  these 
points  well  in  your  mind,  because  right  here  is  the  pivot  to  this  whole  matter. 
For  instance,  to  illustrate  clearly,  a  local  rate  from  Omaha,  if  you  choose,  to 
Chicago,  of  20  cents,  and  from  Chicago  to  an  Eastern  point,  20  cents,  the  two 
locids  making  40  cents.  The  railroads  would  then  say  to  a  party.  If  you  throujp^h- 
bill  that  gram  from  Omaha  to  this  Eastern  x>oint  we  will  give  you  a  rate  of  38  ' 
cents,  if  you  choose.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  that  was  the  exact  figure,  but 
to  illustrate  thepoint.  So  the  result  of  that  was  that  the  Eastern  buyer  could 
come  into  our  Western  country  and  buy  grain  for  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia,  or 
Newport  News  and  pay  more  money  for  it  at  the  Western  point  than  we  could 
afford  to  pay  to  bring  it  into  Chicago  on  the  local  rate  and  put  it  out  on  the  local 
rate.  I  had  invested  about  $1,000,000  in  elevator  property.  I  built  the  South 
Chicago  plants,  wMch  cost  over  $750,000,  and  therefore  I  said  to  myself,  These 
railroads,  by  this  proposition,  have  destroyed  the  earning  value  of  my  propertv  at 
least  88^  per  cent.  What  have  I  got  to  do  ?  I  must  buy  this  grain  and  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  fight  this  competition.  Every  other  elevator  man  found  himself  in 
that  position.  Grain  came  in  on  our  tracks,  and  comes  to-day  on  our  tracks,  by 
the  tnousands  of  carloads  that  never  sees  an  elevator,  never  goes  near  an  elevator, 
but  is  sold  as  through-billed  grain,  bearing  this  lower  rate,  and  that  kind  of  grain 
on  'change  to-day  brings  1  cent  to  li  cents,  and  as  high  as  2  cents  more  than  the 
grain  in  here  on  a  local  billing  than  we  can  afford  to  pay.  So,  instead  of  the  rail- 
roads helping  us  any,  I  think  that  they,  by  their  through  rates,  have  done  more 
to  destroy  the  value  of  our  property  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  So  we 
found  that  Minneapolis,  with  their  elevator  concerns,  were  coming  down  into  the 
State  of  Iowa,  in  Northern  Iowa,  where  I  do  business,  and  where  the  Northwest- 
ern run  their  tracks,  and  paying  more  for  the  grain,  taking  it  to  Minneapolis, 
and  going  out  by  Washburn  and  also  Duluth,  and  going  out  by  lake,  and  selling 
this  grain  in  New  England  aU  the  way  from  1  cent  to  li  cents  a  bushel  less  than 
w?  could  fUSord  to  sell  it  here  in  Chicago.  At  St.  Louis  we  found  the  Burlington 
road,  running  up  into  Keokuk,  Iowa,  was  bidding  in  territory  where  I  had  to 
compete  on  freignts  to  bring  the  grain  to  Chicago,  taking  it  to  St.  Louis  and  then 
out  by  way  of  Newport  News  on  this  lower  through  rate. 

So  we  were  forced  to  buy  grain,  not  only  to  protect  the  earning  power  of  our 
own  prox)erty,  but  iJso  to  keep  Chicago  in  the  front  as  a  grain  market.  Now, 
these  gentlemen — of  course,  their  business  was  hurt  then;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that;  but  we  were  no  more  responsible  for  that  than  you  are,  and  are  not  to-day. 

If  we  had  these  railroads  back  on  the  local  prox>osition  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  us  elevator  men  to  buy  grain  in  the  country  to  any  great  extent. 
It  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  would  only  be  in  certain  localities  and 
not  many  places  where  we  would  have  to  buy  as  a  competitive  measure  for 
Chicago.  So,  if  these  gentlemen  will  only  use  their  efforts  and  their  intelligence 
to  help  correct  this  proposition,  which  I  consider  the  basis  of  all  this  trouble 
between  us— it  is  a  local  affair,  however — there  would  be  no  trouble  between  us 
of  any  nature  or  kind.    Now,  this  is  about  a  fair  statement  of  the  basic  trouble. 

Q.  In  connection  with  the  point  you  have  just  made,  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
it  is  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  grain  from  West  to  Chicago  now  starts  toward 
Chicago  on  a  through  billing?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  jrou  simx>ly  pay  your  proi)ortion  of  the  through  billing? — A.  No,  we 
take  that  billing;  and  m  my  case  I  sell  this  grain  in  Europe;  from  the  farmer  I 
buy  it.  I  have  elevators  all  over  the  country  and  buy  grain  from  the  farmers, 
and  sell  it  to  Europe.  That  grain  is  billed  by  lake  and  rail  billing,  and  so  on 
'change  that  is  the  chief  way  the  business  is  done,  except  that  which  comes  in 
locaUy.  Hewever,  when  property  is  billed  that  way  they  give  the  owner  l^ree 
rights.  They  can  ship  it  out  as  lake  and  rail,  retaining  the  rate;  they  can  change 
it  to  an  all-rail  rate  if  it  goes  by  cars,  instead  of  by  water;  and  they  can  change 
it  to  a  local  and  stop  it  here,  provided  they  pay  the  local  rate.  Everybody  has 
that  right. 

Q.  As  a  result  of  that  practice  do  you  get  less  than  the  local  rate?— A.  No,  not 
when  we  stop  it  here.  When  we  ship  it  to  Europe  we  have  the  benefit  oi  the 
rate,  like  everybody  else.  That  is  not  confined  to  anybody.  It  is  a  public  propo- 
sition by  published  tariffs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congbb.)  If  I  understand  correctly,  that  grain  coming  from  the 
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West,  bound  into  Chicago  on  a  local  rate,  can  be  changed  to  a  thioogh  rate?— A 
No:  I  say  that  coming  through  from  a  western  point  on  a  through  rate  it  cul be 
changed  to  a  local. 

Q.  Have  yon  an  idea  at  all  definite  as  to  the  portion  of  grain  coming  into  Chi- 
cago that  comes  in  on  a  through  rate?— A.  I  could  not  toll  you  that  with  any 
accuracy,  but  it  is  prettv  large,  because  naturally  people  can  get  more  money  for 
it  because  they  ^t  this  low  rate. 

Q.  So  you  think  the  greater  proportion  ? — ^A.  Yes.  A  very  much  larger  pro- 
portion. 

Q.   (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  all  local  points  west  of  Chicago  enjoy  the 
same  advantage  for  this  through  shipping?— A.  I  think  they  do.    Anybody  can 
'  ship  on  the  through  export  rate. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  this  fact,  that  the  rates  from  Iowa  are  sometimes  larger 
than  they  are  from  tne  State  beyond,  Nebraska?— A.  I  judge  it  is  because  they 
have  less  competition.    That  would  be  mv  judgment  wiwout  knowing  definitetr. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  control  uie  elevators  along  one  line  of  road, 
we  will  say.  Does  that  give  the  farmers  a  competitive  market  in  which  to  sell 
their  produce  ? — A.  Yes.  In  the  first  place,  I  aont  control  them.  That  is  the 
first  point.  I  will  tell  you  how  that  is.  I  build  elevators  through  the  State  of 
Iowa  and  Kansas  that  cost  me  $140,000.  There  is  no  point  where  I  have  an  le- 
vator but  what  there  are  at  least  one  or  two  other  independent  elevator  proprie- 
tors buying  grain.  The  railroads  follow  that  idea.  They  will  not  i>ermit  any- 
body to  have  the  only  elevator  at  a  point.  They  insist  upon  at  least  two,  which  is 
correct. 

Q.  What  regnilates  the  price  of  wheat? — A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question,  of 
course.  I  was  going  to  say  to  you  that  finally  that  is  the  agency  that  regulates 
what  we  can  pay  for  the  wheat.  Every  now  and  then,  of  course,  speculation  iMys 
a  higher  price  than  we  can  for  export.  Speculation  is  to-day  pa3rin^  a  higher  price 
for  wheat  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  than  we  can  export  gram  for.  We  can 
not  sell  it  within  8  cents  a  bushel  of  what  they  are  paym^  for  wheat,  and  com 
li  cent8.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  people  make  up  their  minds  theprice  is  cheap, 
and  they  bay  it  all  out  of  the  shippmg  line  and  we  can  not  ship  it  for  a  while. 
Of  course  that  is  regulated  a  good  dealby  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Q.  While  these  local  causes  might  maintain  prices  for  a  or  8  months,  in  the  end, 
sometime  or  other,  the  export  price  must  regulate  that?— A.  Yes ;  fdtogether  oar 
surplus  makes  the  price. 

Q.  Then,  of  course,  what  you  pay  the  farmer  at  one  end,  pins  the  freight  abroad, 
with  a  fair  percentage  for  handling  are  the  component  parts  ?— A.  Tea;  that  is  it 
exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  these  elevators  did  not  buy  wheat  that  the  price  to  the 
farmer  would  be  higher  than  it  is  now  ? — A.  Very  much  less. 

Q.  We  had  testimony  something  to  that  effect  yest-erday  from  another  source.— 
A.  Very  much  less.  If  a  man  looks  at  it  in  a  reasonable  way,  with  a  real  sincere 
desire  to  get  at  the  facts,  he  will  see  it.  The  surplus  is  in  my  judgment 
the  lever  xxpan  which  the  whole  crop  is  handled.  Now,  just  suppose  for  instance 
that  we  could  wipe  out  every  central  market  where  speculation  is  carried 
on,  where  men  buy  property  for  future  delivery,  and  all  this  vast  production  of  grain 
here  was  absolutely  on  the  market  to  the  consumer.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  what 
that  consumer  would  pay?  He  would  pay  for  it  exactly  as  small  a  price  as  he 
could,  and  the  very  element  of  this  great  purchasing  power  in  that  speculation 
would  be  out  of  the  way,  and  he  would  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
only  buyer.  I  don't  think  you  can  see  how  low  these  prices  would  be.  Look  at  it 
to-day.  We  are  carrying  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  not  only  in  Chicago  but 
in  other  elevator  centers.  Speculation  is  carrying  it.  We  can  not  sell  it  to-day. 
We  are  carrying  that  wheat  by  the  agency  of  speculation  until  consumption 
overtakes  it  and  demands  it.  and  then  it  goes  to  consuming  districte. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  consumption  have  the  price-fixing  power  or  do 
you?— A.  Consumption  has  to  have  the  wheat.  Suppose  we  lay  to  fix  it  and  carry 
all  the  wheat  in  this  country.  We  had  an  illustration  of  this  not  long  ago.  We 
occupy  simply  the  position  of  holding  the  great  surplus  of  this  country  in  various 
stages  of  spculative  conditions  until  consumption  requires  it,  and  then  it  is  sold. 
To-day  Argentina  is  supplying  all  Europe  with  wheat.  We  can  not  meet  their  prices 
and  we  can  not  sell  tin  they  get  through.  They  have  no  system  there  as  we  have. 
They  have  no  elevators  there  to  hold  the  grain  and  no  speculative  market  on 
which  elevators  could  hold  it.  The  elevators  could  not  holoit  without  this  great 
market  to  carry  it.  Then,  as  soon  as  it  is  harvested,  it  is  put  on  a  vessel  and  sold 
for  what  it  will  bring,  and  they  to-day  are  receiving  their  price  for  wheat  becauae 
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Amerioa  is  held  up  by  speculation,  and  is  not  a  competitor.  If  oar  wheat  in  this 
connty  was  put  on  the  basis  of  Argentine  wheat  to-oay  and  each  competing  for  a 
consuming  buyer,  God  knows  what  the  price  of  wheat  would  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  speculation  in  Liverpool,  in  the  wheat  of 
Argentina  and  other  countries,  by  which  the  price  is  held  up,  as  you  say  it  is? — 
A.  V  ery  little.  There  is  none  in  London,  which  is,  of  course,  the  very  great 
market — ^none  in  Europe.  In  Liverpool  there  is  a  little,  but,  of  course,  it  is  a  very 
small  proDortion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Oongbr.)  When  you  say  we  can  not  comx)ete  with  Argentina  in 
Europe,  do  you  mean  that  we  are  not  now  exporting?— A.  That  is  what  I  mean  to 
a  very  great  extent. 

There  are  some  grades  of  wheat,  like  the  No.  1  hard  of  Duluth,  which  is  an 
extra  fine  wheat.  There  is  more  or  less  of  that  wheat  going  all  the  time.  They 
take  it  because  they  mix  it  with  the  lower  grades  of  Russian  wheats. 

Q.  Does  it  bring  a  higher  price?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Than  other  grades?— A.  They  mix  that  with  the  lower  grades,  so  the  miller 
has  a  mixed  grade. 

Q.  You  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  speculation  had  raised  the  price  of  wheat 
2  or  3  cents  a  bushel  above  the  exporting  point?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  in  practice  above  the  export  price  or  only  in  theorjr  ?  In  other  words, 
has  it  held  up  the  ex];)ortation  of  grain  ?— A.  It  has  stopped  it  for  a  while.  It  is 
only  temi)orary,  however.  We  generally  find  this  condition  of  things  along  this 
time  of  year.  After  the  first  of  Januarv  the  Argentine  ship^ments  usually  cease, 
or,  at  least,  from  December  they  are  of  such  small  proportions  that  they  do  not 
cut  much  figure.  Then,  the  consumption,  of  course,  of  Europe  is  so  large  that 
they  have  to  take  Amercan  wheat. 

(J.  In  the  operation  of  these  elevators,  do  you  store  grain  for  the  public,  or  for 
private  buyers  ?— A.  Yes;  whenever  they  want  it.  We  give  them  a  special  bin 
if  they  want.  That  is  the  State  law.  We  operate  here  under  a  statute  of  the 
State  of  niinois,  which  requires,  at  the  reauest  of  anybody  who  wants  to  store 
grain  in  a  public  warehouse;  that  we  shall  furnish  them  special  bins  for  their 
wheat  or  any  other  kind  of  grain. 

Qj.  What  IS  the  practice;  in  other  words,  are  these  requests  made  frequently? — 
A.  isfo;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  All  these  arguments  and  statements  you  have 
heard  from  people  are  old  stock  arguments  that  are  put  on  the  shelf  and  labeled 
and  taken  down  on  occasions  like  this.  There  is  nothing  in  them.  Let  me  show 
you  how  the  grain  comes  to  Chicago  and  what  becomes  of  it.  These  very  g:entle- 
men  who  complain  so  loudly  about  these  matters  bring  this  grain  to  Chicago. 
They  will  have  a  little  sample  of  each  carload  in  a  bag.  It  is  brought  up  on 
'change.  It  is  brought  to  me  as  an  elevator  man,  and  to  other  elevator  men.  It 
is  shown  to  a  miller,  it  is  shown  to  a  shipper,  it  is  shown  to  everybody,  and  the 
object  of  these  men  is  to  sell  it  to  the  man  who  will  pay  them  the  most  money. 
If  an  elevator  man  will  pay  the  most  money  he  gets  the  gi*ain,  and  if  he  does  not 
pay  the  most  money  he  does  not  get  the  grain.  When  these  men  sell  me  grain, 
for  instance,  it  goes  to  the  warehouse ;  it  is  weighed,  and  they  present  a  bill  with 
their  weights  and  get  their  money.  Why  don't  they  put  it  in  store?  Because 
they  have  to  accumulate  5,000  oushels  before  they  can  sell  it  in  the  option 
or  speculative  market.  In  doing  that  they  have  to  pay  storage  on  some  of 
the  grain,  they  lose  the  interest  on  their  money,  and  they  lose  the  insurance 
on  the  property.  They  save  these  things,  and  therefore  the  invariable  rule  is  that 
the  cram  is  sold  on  track,  and  not  in  the  elevator.  The  weights  are  ascertained 
by  tne  elevator,  and  they  have  no  further  interest  in  the  property.  That  is  the 
reason  they  will  tell  you  why  they  do  not  own  grain  in  the  warehouse.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  owning  grain  in  the  warehouse,  but  they  don't 
want  it ;  it  costs  them  money. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  These  men  say  they  have  to  pay  three-fourths  of 
a  cent  per  bushel  storage. — ^A.  That  includes  the  first  10  days  and  the  receipt  or 
delivery  of  the  property  on  board  cars  or  vessels. 

Q.  Aiid  they  say  that  the  men  who  own  the  elevators  escape  nearly  all  of  that 
cost,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  imable  to  comi)ete  with  you.  Is  that  true  ? — A. 
There  is  something  in  that.  In  other  words,  it  is  like  stating  that  a  man  who 
owns  property  and  who  gets  remuneration  by  his  storage  rates  shall  not  have  it 
because  some  other  fellow  is  not  able  to  own  one.  There  is  no  monopoly  about 
this  elevator  business.    Anybody  can  go  into  it.    It  is  very  common  everywhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Does  the  State  regulate  it?— A.  It  does  under  statute. 
Anyone  can  erect  one  provided  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it  and  the  money 
afterwards  to  run  the  business. 

Q.  Does  the  State  regulate  anything  but  the  price?— A.  They  regulate  the 
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charges ;  thev  give  the  priTilege  of  charging  1^  cents,  inclading  the  delivery  on 
cars  or  yesseLs.  However,  we  do  not  chiurge  the  U  cents  which  the  statute  gives 
ns  the  right  to  do,  bnt  do  it  at  three-fourths,  the  cheai>est  rate  in  the  United 
States. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  In  yonr  opinion  is  that  a  low  rate  ?— A.  It  is  a  very 
low  rate,  inclusive  of  the  storage,  and  we  could  not  do  business  at  that  rate  and 
make  any  money  xmless  we  did  a  considerable  volume  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  loading  and  xmloading  charges  besides?— 
A.  No;  nothing  on  earth  except  that.  It  is  the  cheapest  rate  in  the  United  States. 
Minneapolis  and  Duluth  ana  New  York  and  Boston  charge  U  cents  per  bushel 
for  the  same  service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  do  a  large  volume  of  it?  Did  you  not  say 
that  they  do  not  put  their  grain  in  the  elevator? — ^A.  No ;  they  do  not  pay  any  of 
these  charges. 

Q.  It  is  your  own  fprain.  ? — ^A.  Certainly.  I  buy  this  grain,  or  any  other  man 
buvs  it,  and  he  owns  it.    These  men  do  not  own  any  of  tnis  property,  and  never 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loruier.)  Do  you  mean  that  we  shall  get  this  impres- 
sion, that  unless  you  did  a  large  volume  of  business  on  your  own  account  you 
could  not  afford  to  do  other  people's  business  at  three-quarters?— A.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  mean  to  impress  upon  you.  I  do  not  think  our  elevators  would 
be  worth  25  cents  on  the  dollar  unless  we  did  this.  We  can  not  help  it.  We 
have  got  to  do  business,  and  if  we  can  not  do  it  as  public  warehousemen  we 
will  do  it  as  individuals.  Every  farmer  and  dealer  m  the  country  nowadays 
receives  on  his  desk  every  morning  card  bids  from  a  score  of  sources  for  his  wheat 
on  the  track.  These  gentlemen  hold  us  responsible,  because  these  men  do  not 
want  to  continue  to  pay  them  a  commission  for  selling  the  grain  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  have  stated  that  anybody  could  go  into  this  busi- 
ness?—A.  Anybody  can;  yes. 

Q.  Is  that  strictly  true?  Isn't  it  true  that  you  have  an  exclusive  contract  with 
the  Bock  Island,  for  instance  ?— A.  No ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  own  and  have  paid 
for,  with  my  own  money,  the  elevator  capacity  on  the  Rock  Island  railroaa  for 
four  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  grain.  They  do  not  ovm  these  elevators ;  thev 
only  own  some  old  elevators  uptown  here  that  are  used  for  surplus,  and  that  is  all. 
I  do  my  own  busines,  90-odd  -per  cent  of  it,  at  South  Chicago,  on  my  own  property 
that  I  have  paid  for. 

Q.  Have  you  a  contract  with  them — ^that  is  to  say,  one  that  would  prevent 
them  from  allowing  some  one  else  to  build  an  elevator  on  their  line  of  road  ?— A. 
No ;  not  in  anv  manner,  shape,  or  form ;  never  had  such  a  contract. 

Q.  One  would  naturally  conclude  that  if  this  elevator  business  was  so  extremely 
profitable  others  would  want  to  go  into  the  business.— A.  Yes ;  these  gentlemen 
make  some  curious  statements  iiere.  Four  years  ago  they  brought  tiiis  whole 
matter  up.  This  is  an  old  question  here.  We  turned  our  contracts  over  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  said,  **  Look  at  them,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  about  them  let  us  know. "  They  said  there  was  nothing  wrong  about 
them  at  all. 

(J.  I  think  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  the  way  the  elevators  are  operated  in 
Chicago  it  was  to  the  interest  of  you  gentlemen  who  owned  them  and  oiwrated 
them  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat  down;  in  other  words,  that  because  ot  the  neces- 
sarily greater  premium  that  you  would  have  to  pay  on  insurance  when  theiwice 
was  high  that  you  could  -make  more  money  when  the  price  was  low. — A.  Well, 
that  is  really  so  ridiculous  that  it  is  hardly  worth  answering.  We  do  not  care 
anything  more  about  the  price  of  wheat  than  if  we  were  not  on  the  earth.  I  am  a 
warehouseman.  I  am  not  a  speculator.  I  do  not  speculate  in  grain.  I  buy  it, 
bring  it  to  Chicago,  and  sell  it  on  this  market,  or  in  the  Eastern  market,  or  in 
Europe,  or  wherever  I  think  I  can  get  the  best  price.  If  si)eculation  is  paying  a 
betterprice  here  to-day  then  I  seU  tliem  the  property. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  do  not  speculate,  you  mean  in  options,  do  you  not?— 
A.  1^0, 1  mean  that  literally.  I  have  told  you  my  method  of  doin^  business.  1 
have  a  central  station  at  Des  Moines,  and  fi-om  every  one  of  these  little  elevators 
in  the  country,  every  night,  there  is  reported  by  telegraph  the  amount  of  various 
kinds  of  grain  that  I  have  bought  and  the  average  prices.  That  ^ain  is  sold  at 
once,  either  for  shipment  East  or  to  Europe,  or  in  this  market  in  Chicago.  I  do 
not  hold  it  more  than  one  hour  after  the  Board  of  Trade  o))ens.  I  am  not  a 
speculator. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  do  not  keep  the  grain  in  storage?— A.  I  do, 
awaiting  shipment  only.  Some  I  do  and  some  I  do  not.  I  am  delivering  that 
grain  now.  We  hold  very  little  in  our  elevators,  but  that  is  sold  or  expected  to 
be  sold  very  shortly. 
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Q.  Do  yon  think  there  is  anything  in  the  elevator  bnsiness  here  that  tends  to 
keep  a  large  volume  of  p-ain  constantly  stored  here  in  Chicago?— A.  That  depends 
altogether  upon  the  shipping  demand. 

9.  Just  to  bear  the  market?— A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  We  are 
neither  buUs  nor  bears.  We  want  p-ain  here  to  trade  in.  This  market  requires 
a  large  amount  of  grain.  If  they  did  not  have  it  they  would  have  a  comer  every 
month  and  run  it  up  to  $4  per  bushel  because  they  could  not  get  the  grain  in. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  In  the  Northwest,  that  is,  west  of  Imnneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  1  have  understood  that  there  were  two  or  three  elevator  companies  oper- 
ating on  the  same  line  of  road.  It  has  been  charged  that  those  elevator  men,  or, 
at  least,  the  representatives  of  them,  would  always  pay  the  same  price  for  grain. 
In  other  words,  there  was  really  no  competition. — A.  I  don't  know  about  thskt. 

Q.  You  have  just  testified  that  on  your  line  of  road,  at  every  country  town 
where  you  had  an  elevator,  there  is  always  another  elevator. — A.  Always,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  arrangement  between  your  representative  in  that  town  and  the 
representative  of  the  other  elevator  by  which  you  pay  the  same  price  for 
grain?— A.  Not  the  slightest  in  the  world;  never  has  been. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  the  farmer  receives  quotations  of  prices 
from  15  or  20  different  people  every  day? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  does  not  have  to  put  his  grain  in  the  elevator;  he  can  load  it  right  on  the 
cars? — A.  Yes,  and  the  railroads  will  furnish  the  cars. 

Q.  Those  cars  need  not  necessarily  go  through  the  elevator  here,  but  can  be  sold 
on  the  track?— A.  Yes,  nine-tenths  of  them  are. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  while  yours  is  a  public  elevator  the  general 
public  does  not  store  in  it?— A.  No,  hardly  at  all. 

Q.  Hardly  at  all  ? — A.  They  sell  their  grain  on  the  track  and  get  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Just  a  word  further  on  the  prices  you  pay  for  grain.  It 
is  generally  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  two  buyers  m  the  same  town,  representing 
different  concerns — say  yourself  and  someone  else— do  pay  the  same  price  for 
grain  ? — A.  I  don't  know.  Of  course,  it  could  be  jiossible  that  they  would  make 
an  arrangement  of  that  sort,  but  my  experience  is  that  in  some  places  it  is  not. 
For  instance,  I  know  of  one  place  I  had  in  my  mind  in  Iowa  that  they  have  a 
competing  road  that  is  near  by.  They  go  to  this  road  or  that.  These  roads  are 
not  very  far  apart.  They  were  paying  2  cents  a  bushel  for  com  at  one  point  more 
than  I  could  pay,  and  ferreting  it  down  I  discovered  that  the  Glucose  Refining 
Company  of  Cmcago  is  buying  the  com. 

Q.  You  refer  to  com  now  instead  of  wheat?— A.  Yes.  Wheat  is  a  thing  that 
you  can  not  regulate  the  price  of  in  that  way,  for  the  reason  that  wheat  varies  in 
quality.  You  as  one  buyer  might  think  that  the  wheat  is  worth  so  much  money 
and  I  might  say  it  is  not  worth  within  3  cents  a  bushel  of  what  Mr.  Conger  is 
paying  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  governs  that  when  a  farmer  ships  a  carload 
in  here,  and  the  car  is  on  the  track?— A.  Do  you  mean  its  value? 

Q.  No,  the  grade  of  wheat?— A.  Everything  is  inspected  by  the  State  inspector. 
Every  carload  that  comes  into  an  elevator  or  goes  out  on  the  track.  Everything 
is  inspected  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  and  out. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  This  statement  is  made  in  the  complaint,  that  four 
men  who  buy  on  the  Board  of  Trade  meet  daily  at  1.15  o'clock  or  thereabouts  and 
decide  what  price  shall  be  paid  for  grain  along  the  Northwestern,  and  that  when 
that  price  is  determined,  because  of  your  transportation  facilities,  through  your 
connection  with  the  Northwestern  system,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
other  man  to  buy  grain  in  competition  with  you. — A.  I  am  rather  surprised  that 
they  should  make  that  statement,  because  when  I  tell  you  about  it,  it  will  be  one 
of  the  worst  arguments  they  could  adduce.  That  is  true.  We  do  get  together. 
Why?  Because  of  what  I  told  you,  the  competition  on  every  point.  We  hire  a 
man,  and  pay  him  a  good  salary,  to  keep  posted  as  to  what  parties  at  other  com- 
petitive points  for  our  grain  are  paying,  and  we  are  determined  to  pay  the  farmer 
as  much  for  grain  as  any  city  that  takes  it  from  us.  That  is  exactly  true,  but 
the  motive  they  do  not  arrive  at.  We  are  fighting  for  business  here,  and  we  will 
continue  to  fight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  In  other  words,  you  are  fighting  for  the  Chicago  market? — 
A.  Yes,  the  railroads  making  these  through  rates  hurt  us  here,  and  we  are  going 
to  fight  it  in  every  conceivable  way. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  it  true  or  not  that  you  on  the  Northwestern 
system  and  Mr.  Armour  on  the  St.  Paul  system  have  an  advantage  in  the  ship- 
ments which  other  men  do  not  possess? — A.  Do  you  mean  in  the  matter  of 
shipments? 

Q.  So  that  you  both  pay  the  same  price :  that  you  make  the  same  offer  to  the 
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farmer.  In  other  words,  that  yoa  can  both  sell  at  the  same  price  on  the  market, 
but  that  yoa  can  secure  all  the  grain,  practically,  by  paying  a  higher  price  than 
others  can  afford  to  pay,  by  reason  of  yonr  transportation  advantages?— A.  No; 
we  have  no  advantage  of  the  trans^rtation. 

Q.  Please  explain ;  that  charge  is  made.— A.  I  thought  I  had  explained  thai 
I  don't  think  there  is  a  man  in  Chicago  who  bays  grain  merelv  for  the  Chicago 
market  who  can  compete  with  me,  and  I  will  tell  yon  why.  I  Day  this  grain,  as 
I  have  told  you,  from  the  farmer,  and  I  take  this  export  rate  and  I  will  sell  that 
grain  in  any  part  of  Europe  where  I  can  get  the  most  money  for  it.  and  nnlesB 
they  are  able  and  equipped  to  do  that  business  they  can  not  compete  with  me. 

Q.  Even  though  they  pay  exactly  the  same  amount? — ^A.  It  don*t  make  any 
difference,  and  you  can  not  get  legislation  to  control  it.  It  is  the  old  doctrine  of 
socialism  that  wants  to  make  the  Government  do  everything  and  bar  individual 
effort. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  export  rate  is  on  grain  to  the 
shipi)er  ?— A.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  just  now.  They  raised  the  rates  a  little  the 
Ist  of  the  month.    What  the  exact  rate  is  to-day,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  less  than  the  local  rates  to  the  shippers?— A.  Yes,  it  is  less. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  to  prevent  these  gentlemen  who  were  nere 
yesterday  from  sending  out  their  quotations  to  various  towns  alon^  these  roads, 
whatever  they  are  willing  to  pay,  and  having  that  wheat  Gripped  m  here  on  the 
track  and  then  selling  it  to  go  on? — A.  Nothmg  on  earth.  They  can  do  that  all 
the  time. 

Q.  Does  not  that  give  a  perfectly  legitimate  market  to  the  farmer  and  to  these 
other  gentlemen?— A.  Yes;  it  does.  The  farmer  is  getting  the  benefit  of  aU  this 
competition. 

<j.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  They  say  that  you  have  an  advantage  over  them 
in  this  three-quarters  of  a  cent  storage,  and  which  is  your  regular  price,  and  that  yon 
can  erade  wheat  so  as  make  money  that  they  can  not  make?— A.  That  is  exactly 
it.  In  other  word8, 1  am  better  equipped  in  my  business  than  they  are,  and  yon 
can  not  make  it  otherwise.  Now,  you  can  not  make  a  man  who  has  no  money  as 
able  to  do  business  as  a  man  who  has  the  money. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  A  man  of  energy  and  ability?— A.  No;  and 
a  man  of  equal  ability  can  not  do  it. 

Q.  (By  ^.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Unless  he  has  the  machinery  ?— A.  Unless  he  has 
the  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  They  say  if  they  could  prevent  the  man  who  owns 
the  elevator  from  buying  grain  that  everybody  would  oe  practically  on  the  same 
footing. — A.  I  will  answer  that  as  I  told  you  m  the  first  instance.  I  want  to  be 
perfectly  fair  in  my  statement  of  this  Question  and  all  otiiers.  If  we  had  the 
focal  rates  over  the  roads  into  Chicago,  tnere  would  be  no  great  necessity  for  the 
elevator  men  to  buy  grain.  Now,  if  these  gentlemen  will  address  their  intelli- 
gence to  something  of  that  character,  they  will  help  themselves  in  a  material 
way,  but  you  can  not  correct  it  while  this  thing  exists.  They  occupy  a  sort  of 
negative  position  in  life.    Everything  is  wrong,  and  nothing  is  riffht. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  the  reg^ulation  of  railroad  rates?— A.  K  is  a  matter  of 
regulation  of  railroad  rates,  if  you  want  to  eliminate  the  elevator  man  as  a 
buyer  of  grain.  But  I  think  the  farmer  would  like  to  have  some  session  on  that 
when  you  try  to  cut  out  from  him  the  competition  of  any  buyer.  He  don*t  care 
whether  it  is  an  elevator  man  or  a  hodcarrier  who  buys  his  grain.  He  wants 
buyers  of  grain  on  his  track,  and  as  many  as  he  can  get. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Would  it  be  feasible,  in  your  judgment,  for  these  ele- 
vators to  be  owned  by  the  railroads  and  by  them  opened  to  the  public  generally 
for  the  storage  of  grain;  in  other  words,  so  that  you  and  everyone  else  would  be 
on  an  equal  footing? — A.  No;  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  In  the  first  place,  the 
railroads  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  grain  business.  Their  charters  are  against 
it.  They  are  not  in  the  grain  business.  In  the  second  place,  if  that  were  the 
case,  the  elevator  men  of  the  country  would  be  in  the  position  that  they  would 
not  have  control  of  the  speculative  markets.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  take  away 
individual  effort  in  any  proposition. 

Q.  I  doubt  if  you  get  my  idea.  The  railroad  now  furnishes  the  car  that  the 
grain  is  shipx>ed  in  from  the  initial  point  to  Chicago,  or  to  any  other  destination. 
Now,  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  as  a  trans- 
portation agent  the  railroad  should  own  and  operate  the  elevators  here. — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  in  the  way  of  being  a  grain  buyer,  but  simply  in  a  smaller  way,  as  they 
use  the  cars, — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  place  it  at  the  disposition  of  the  public— A.  Now,  what  would  that 
amount  to?    Would  the  railroad  amount  to  anything  under  that  pn^position?    I 
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own  my  own  elevator.  I  bnjr  my  ^ain.  I  ask  no  odds  of  the  railroad.  They 
charge  there  for  doing  this  business  in  their  elevator.  They  wonld  have  to  charge, 
would  they  not? 

Q.  They  would  have  to  make  a  charge. — ^A.  All  right.  I  buy  my  grain  and  sell 
it  to  the  man  who  bids  the  most  money  in  every  paJt  of  the  world.  What  care 
I  about  the  railroad  elevator.  How  can  they  comx)ete  against  me  there?  They 
can  not  do  it. 

Q.  Formerly  there  were  public  elevators  in  Chicago,  were  there  not? — ^A.  Yes; 
there  are  to-day. 

Q.  Are  there  any  to-day?— A.  Yes;  any  quantity  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  proportion  of  public  elevators,  as  compard  with  private 
elevators,  is  as  large  as  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago? — A.  Yes;  larger  now;  and 
right  on  that  point  I  suppose  these  gentlemen  try  to  make  you  think  that  we  want 
more  public  elevators.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  begging  us,  **  For  God's  sake, 
why  do  you  have  so  many  public  elevators  here?  We  want  to  have  less  property 
here,  so  that  we  can  bull  and  bear  the  market  and  si)eculate  on  it. "  And  so  I  do  not 
do  much  business  in  my  public  elevator.  They  raised  such  a  howl  about  it  that 
I  do  not  want  to  be  a  public  warehouseman,  if  it  is  going  to  interfere  with  my 
business.  I  am  a  grain  merchant.  I  have  myjprivate  warehouses  where  I  put 
my  grain  and  sell  it  to  anyone  who  wants  to  buy  it.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  public 
warehouseman.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  it  if  it  is  going  to  be  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  my  prices.  It  is  merely  incidental  to  the  business  for  the  accom- 
modation of  people  who  want  to  trade  speculatively  and  have  receipts  that  they 
can  deliver  on  the  market  here.  That  is  the  only  function  of  a  public  elevator. 
That  is  all  a  public  elevator  means.  These  receipts  are  delivered  on  the  specu- 
lative market  by  indorsement,  and  they  go  from  one  man  to  another.  They  use 
our  elevators  for  their  convenience,  for  wnich  we  charge  them  this  lower  rate. 

Q.  Your  testimony,  then,  is  to  the  effect  that  there  exist  in  Chicago  plenty  of 
public  elevators  for  the  accommodation  of  these  gentlemen  ?— A.  Yes;  to  any 
extent.  I  csui  nearly  approximate  them  in  my  mind.  I  think  Armour  has  about 
10,000,000.  We  have  4,800,000.  The  Northwestern  system  has,  I  think,  about 
3,000,000.  There  are  on  the  Alton  about  5,000,000.  At  South  Chicago,  independ- 
ently of  my  elevators,  there  are  about  3,000,000.  On  the  Illinois  Central  there  are 
about  1,350,000.  There  are  some  others  I  can  not  just  now  recall.  Just  add  that 
up.  Twenty-three  millions.  You  can  get  all  the  public  elevators  you  want. 
Gentlemen,  they  do  not  want  to  do  it  and  never  did.    It  is  only  a  talk  they  have. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  23,000,000  do  you  supi)ose  is  in  use  to-day?— A.  I  judge 
about  18,000,000,  possibly.  I  have  not  looked  at  that  feature  of  it  for  some  time. 
I  may  h^  off  in  that,  but  it  is  someting  like  that. 

Q.  What,  approximately,  would  be  the  capacity  of  all  of  the  private  elevators 
like  those  belonging  to  yourself  and  Armour  ?— A.  I  should  judge  about  10,000,000, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  approximate. 

Q.  Not  more  than  10,000,000?— A.  Not  much  more  than  that;  no.  Two  eleva- 
tors at  South  Chicago— lately  they  have  turned  some  of  their  houses  into  public 
warehouses;  ten  or  twelve,  possibly. 

Q.  What  was  the  motive  for  turning  them  into  private  warehouses?— A.  The 
motive  was  this.  These  gentlemen  made  such  a  howl  about  public  warehouse- 
men buying  grain,  making  out  the  cause  of  their  being  hurt  in  their  business; 
and  they  have  been  suing  us  under  the  old  law,  which  was  not  clear  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  a  law  which  was  really  open  to  two  constructions  as  to  whether  a 
public  warehouseman  had  a  right  to  buy  grain.  And  we  said  to  ourselves.  Well, 
all  riffht.  We  are  not  Koing  to  be  bothered  so  much  about  this.  We  are  grain 
merchants,  and  we  will  use  our  private  warehouses  as  we  see  fit.  We  are  trad- 
ing and  buying.  Under  the  public-warehouse  act,  everybody  kept  nagging  us  to 
death,  so  we  built  our  private  warehouses  for  that  purpose. 

Another  proposition  is  this.  Here  comes  grain  fiiat  is  dirty.  It  won't  grade 
No.  1,  for  instance,  because  of  the  dirt  in  it.  The  grain  is  all  right  except  for  the 
dirt.  The  inspection  department  says  it  is  No.  8.  We  take  tlutt  grain  and  take 
the  dirt  out,  and  it  makes  No.  2. 

Q.  You  testified  as  to  23,000,000  as  the  approximate  capacity  of  the  public  ware- 
houses and  10,000,000  for  private  warehouses.  That  only  makes  33,000,000.  Is 
that  the  entire  cai)acity  ?— A.  I  am  not  just  exactly  positive  as  to  the  entire  capac- 
ity. It  may  run  to  40,000,000  for  all  I  know.  Some  men  have  warehouses  here 
that  I  donx  know  anything  about.  The  public  warehouse  capacity  is  much 
larger,  and  whenever  tney  want  a  new  public  warehouse  for  the  grain  or  whatever 
they  get,  we  will  throw  them  wide  open  for  them ;  but  we  feel  they  do  not  need 
them ;  they  have  no  grain  in  the  warehouses ;  they  sell  their  finrain  on  the  market 
and  get  the  money  for  it  and  have  no  further  interest  in  uie  trade  whatever; 
abeomtely  no  Interest. 
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Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  theraflxosdi 
are  not  m  the  business  of  buying  grain  and  do  not  want  it. — ^A.  Tes;  that  is  my 
judgment. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  history  of  the  Iowa  Development  Ck)mpany  and  its  relation 
witn  the  Chicago  and  Great  Western,  and  in  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Illinois 
Central  with  the  grain  trade,  is  that  statement  correct?— A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  relation  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  the  grain  trade. 

Q.  You  have  not  kept  track  of  the  case  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company?— 
A.  I  don't  know  the  character  of  their  custom  at  all. 

<^.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  investigation  of  that  subject?— A.  No.  Bfr. 
Stickney  was  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission «  but  I  don't  know 
what  the  result  was. 

Q.  It  has  been,  I  think,  fairly  well  proven  that  railroads  were  to  some  extent 
purchasers  of  grain — ^buyers  and  sellers  of  g^ain — bought  at  the  initial  point  and 
sold  out  under  shipment  to  Chicago,  with  the  differentials  between  the  two  prices 
as  their  bonus.— A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  That  was  the  business  ol  the  Iowa  Development  Company?— A.  1  dont  know 
anything  about  that. 

O.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  buy  barley  ?— A.  Yes;  quite  largely. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  it  yourself  ?— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Armour  control  that  trade?- A.  No;  ridiculous!  Armour  control 
the  trade?  Of  course  not.  I  sell,  I  think,  about  eight  or  nine  million  bushels  of 
barley. 

Q.  You  have  a  fair  share  of  that  trade  for  malting  purposes?— A.  Certainly; 
it  is  bought  and  sold  every  day  on  change. 

Q.  You  stated  they  could  never  get  legislation  to  regulate  your  business.— A. 
I  l)elieve  that  is  so.  It  was  the  old  doctrine  of  socialism  intended  to  bar  individ- 
ual effort. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  your  position  is  that  you  are  opposed  to  this  combination 
that  is  going  on  in  the  industrial  world  to-day  ?— A.  I  am  opposed  to  it  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  any  power  to  absolutely  control  prices.  Idont  mean,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  don't  believe  in  the  consolidation  idea. 
Now,  you  have  pointed  out  a  very  broad  question,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
tell  you  just  what  I  think.  You  can  not  make  Giovemment  legislation  that  will 
govern  any  man's  business  or  hib  prices,  and  I  will  tell  you  wnat  I  think  about 
this  thing.  I  appeared  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate 
once,  by  request,  on  the  subject  of  pooling.  Now,  1  honestly  believe  that  there  is 
only  one  remedy  for  all  this  trouble  about  railroads  and  rebates,  and  that  is  a 
pooling  law,  which  will  allow  these  railroads  to  pool  their  interests  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  wnich  has  the  power  to  protect  the 
public  in  the  maximum  rates.  Why  do  I  believe  this?  Let  me  state  this:  These 
things  are  just  as  they  are;  there  is  no  use  in  setting  forth  abstract  theories;  we 
must  come  down  to  practical  things.  Railroads  cross  the  country,  and  you  will 
find  the  most  of  them  well  equipped  and  in  shape  to  render  fine  service,  exact 
service,  and  plenty  of  cars.  We  uave  been  dealing  with  these  roads  for  some 
time  and  have  no  fault  to  find  whatever  with  their  service  and  mode  of  operation. 
In  comes  another  road,  not  so  well  situated,  not  so  well  equippea,  and  not  in  a 
position  to  get  so  much  business  nor  to  handle  it  as  well,  and  yet  it  must  stand 
upon  the  same  plane  with  every  othei  road.  Now,  people  will  come  in  here  and 
make  long  speeches  to  you  about  the  railroads  doing  this  and  the  railroads  doing 
that;  but  here  is  the  practical  question:  That  road  can  not  do  business.  Then 
what  does  it  do  ?  It  does  the  only  natural  thing  and  inevitable  thing  it  can  do. 
It  says,  "  We  will  try  to  equalize  these  advantages  and  we  will  give  you  a  lower 
rate,"  and  there  you  are.  Someone  takes  that  lower  rate  and  everybody  feels  it 
in  a  minute  in  the  trade.  They  can  probably  sell  a  little  cheaper  in  consequence, 
or  something  or  other  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  does  the  old  road  protect  itself  against  the  rate  adopted  by  this  new 
road?— A.  By  meeting  that  rate.  And  things  go  on  for  a  while  in  the  same  man- 
ner until  after  a  while  the  same  conditions  obtain  again  and  the  road  again  puts 
down  the  rate  in  order  to  get  business;  and  so  they  keep  on  cutting,  and  the  rates 
are  uncertain,  and  no  one  can  predicate  any  business  proposition  upon  them  until 
that  road  ceases  doin^  business  or  they  reach  some  amicable  understanding;  or 
under  one  road  goes,  into  the  hands  of  receivers  and  operates  under  the  protec- 
tion and  direction  of  the  court.  So  that  the  inevitable  logic  of  the  whole  propo- 
sition is  that  this  bankrupt  institution  which  started  that  decline  in  rates  to  get 
business  fell  into  absolute  bankruptcy  or  bankrupted  the  solvent  road,  because 
the  solvent  institution  can  not  do  business  in  that  way;  and  they  can  not  get  away 
from  these  things.    Gk>d  knows  I  am  for  an  abflolnte  nnif orm  rate,  and  I  will 
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take  my  chances  of  doing  bnsiness;  that  is  all  I  want  and  that  is  all  I  ask.  Peoi)le 
are  looking  for  a  remedy  and  affecting  sincerity;  but  they  don't  want  to  stop  it, 
because  if  they  did  there  is  a  way  to  stop  it,  and  that  is  to  let  these  roads  get 
together  and  say,  "  Here,  you  are  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion  of  this  competi- 
tive freight  here; "  and  they  agree  upon  the  proportion,  and  the  rate  is  fixed,  and 
that  gets  them  out  of  trouble.  Now  let  the  Iiiterstate  Commerce  Commission 
here  say,  **  The  rates  can  not  be  other  than  so  and  so;  your  power  to  pool  shall  not 
be  used  to  charge  an  exorbitant  rate."  Then  you  have  taken  away  from  these 
roads  the  temptation  to  cut  the  rate.  No  necessity  exists  any  more.  They  are 
contented  to  go  on  with  their  business,  feeling  that  they  get  a  fair  proportion  of 
freight  upon  which  they  agree,  and  you  have  stopped  the  cutting  of  rates.  Of 
course  nothing  is  perfect,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  will  eliminate,  I  will 
undertake  to  say,  99  per  cent  of  the  trouble  arising  from  this  freight  rate. 

Q.  Would  you  have  this  interstate-commerce  law  amended  so  that  there  would 
be  no  trouble  about  the  regulation  of  these  rates? — A.  I  would;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  would  have  the  interstate-commerce  law  amended 
so  as  to  have  no  question  about  the  x>owers  of  the  commission  to  regulate  these 
rates  ? — A.  I  would.  Now,  this  interstate-commerce  law  has  done  more  in  the 
last  few  years  to  restore  things  to  an  equilibrium  than  people  know  anything 
about.    They  have  gone  about  it  in  a  practical  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Would  your  proposition  for  a  pooling  arrangement  do 
away  entirely  with  the  motives  for  cuttmg  the  rate  ?  Jjet  me  suppose  a  case: 
A  pool  is  made ;  and  it  must  be  done  on  either  a  tonnage  or  financial  basis, 
prooably  a  tonnage  basis ;  and  these  railroads  that  enter  into  it  must  agree  upon 
a  proportion  that  each  shall  receive. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  can  understand  how  the  ambitious  railroad  manager,  after  that  arrange- 
ment has  been  in  oi)eration  for  a  few  months,  says,  I  do  not  think  I  have  my 
proiwrtion. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  goes  out  quietly  and  makes  a  rate  to  some  large  shipper — makes  a  rebate, 
if  you  please. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  is  very  soon  able  to  demonstrate  to  the  pool,  or  those  who  form  it, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  larger  proportion,  and  as  long  as  men  are  controlled  by 
motives  of  ambition  and  to  get  all  they  can  I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  be  done 
away  with  at  all.— A.  As  I  told  you,  you  can  not  make  everything  exactly  per- 
fect. I  knew  you  would  ask  that  question,  and  my  answer  to  that  is  this: 
In  any  proposition  where  you  can  not  have  perfection  you  must  take  that  which 
is  bound  to  mi^e  it  the  best  possible.  I  do  not  know  any  better  way.  In  the 
first  place,  as  you  put  it,  wonH  it  be  more  likely  that  the  railroad  that  is  trying 
to  increase  its  percentage  on  the  tonnage  proposition  will  be  the  weak  system, 
the  one  that  did  not  have  much  freight  oefore,  and  that  is  constantly  cutting  the 
rate  to  get  it,  that  would  be  inclined  to  say,  Next  year  I  ought  to  nave  a  uttle 
more  tonnage.  The  result,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  if  these  other  strong  roads 
feel  satisfied  with  the  present  proportion,  that  they  will  say  that  these  fellows 
are  getting  to  be  a  contmual  disturbance,  and  the  men  who  own  the  securities 
of  the  other  roads  will  simply  go  to  work  quietly  and  buy  control  of  that  weak 
road,  and  stop  it  right  there. 

S.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Then  pooling  will  not  check  consolidation ?— A. 
ess  you  have  pooling,  consolidation  will  go  on. 

Q.  And  if  you  do  have  it  it  will  go  right  on  ?— A.  No;  it  is  only  liable  now 
and  then,  to  correct  the  only  evil  wmch  is  attachable  to  pools,  and  only  in  the 
manner  of  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  what  way  would  you  protect  the  public  against  exor- 
bitant charges  ? — A.  By  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  With  what  authority?— A.  Absolute  authority  on  the  maximum  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  the  case  of  pooling?— A.  Yes.  As  long  as  you 
protect  the  public  in  the  maximum  rate,  you  have  protected  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  How  would  you  protect  the  shipper  in  having  his  freight 
, )  over  a  certain  line  ?— A.  I  would  not  have  the  discretion  in  the  jkkJI.  I  would 
et  the  traffic  go  as  it  is  to-day.  It  makes  no  difference  to  the  railroads ;  they  get 
their  proportion  of  the  business.  If  it  is  to  go  over  the  Northwestern  road,  let  it 
go  over  the  Northwestern  road. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  opposed  to  these  combinations  in  case  they  would  finally 
secure  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  and  industry.  Do  you  fear  some  of  them  have  or 
may  secure  a  monopoly?— A.  Well,  of  course,  it  is  quite  possible. 

Q.  Has  not  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  practically  secured  a  monopoly 
of  that  industry?— A.  I  should  not  wonder.  I  am  interested  in  the  packing 
industry  on  Puget  Soimd.  I  bought  a  large  amount  of  tin  from  them  the  other 
day,  and  I  told  them  I  thought  I  would  have  to  go  into  the  tin  business  and  manu- 
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faotnre  tin.  But  still  there  is  a  sood  deal  to  say  on  the  other  side.  If  they  keep 
the  price  steady,  it  does  not  maKe  much  difference.  Their  statement  is,  if  they 
had  to  buy  the  steel  to-day,  they  could  not  sell  at  the  price  they  are  selling  todAy, 
and  I  apprehend  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  the  owner  of  cars  yourself  ?— A.  No,  I  am 
not.    I  never  owned  any  cars. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Conger. / 1  do  not  know  where  I  got  the  idea,  bat  it  comes  to 
mind  that  I  have  heard  it  charged  or  said  that  the  elevator  men  here  in  Chiciu;o 
were  paying  more  for  grain  in  Nebraska  than  they  were  in  Iowa ;  in  other  words, 
paying  more  for  grain  at  a  point  where  the  mileage  was  much  greater  to  this 
market.  How  are  they  able  to  do  that,  if  it  is  done,  if  they  do  not  get  conces- 
sions from  the  railroads  on  these  large  shipments  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  true,  but  I  will  tell  you  my  experience.  Frequently  I  will  give  more  for 
Nebraska  grain  than  Iowa  grain  because  of  the  better  quality.  The  dry  climate 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  makes  a  better  grain  to  store  or  ship  than  any  other.  I 
wouldgive  more  money  for  it  any  day  in  the  week  than  I  would  for  Iowa  wheat 

Q.  How  do  your  prices  compare  on  the  line  of  road  vou  operate  on  in  relation  to 
distance  from  this  market?  Do  you  pay  as  much  for  the  grain  at  the  farthest 
point  as  you  do  at  a  nearer  point?— A.  No,  not  exactly;  but  the  railroads  in 
their  tariff  rates  for  a  long  distance  will  haul  grain  pretty  close  to  the  local.  The 
long  haul  is  what  they  are  after. 

Q.  Then  you  pay  approximately  as  much  for  grain  1,000  miles  as  300  miles 
from  Chicago?— A.  Yes.  Look  at  the  fish  industry  at  Fairhaven.  We  can  ship 
fish  from  Puget  Sound  to  Boston  at  the  same  rate  we  can  ship  to  Chicago.  That 
is  on  account  of  these  proportionate  rates.  Now,  I  have  always  complained 
about  these  proportionate  rates,  because  I  do  not  think  they  are  rixht.  You  can 
start  to-day  a  train  of  50  carloads  of  grain ;  vou  can  have  in  that  50-carload 
train  25  carloads  destined  to  Chicago,  and  I  will  have  25  cars  billed  through;  on 
the  same  train ;  identically  the  same  service  performed.  When  it  gets  to  Chicaeo, 
you  say,  ''Mr.  Counselman,  I  wish  you  would  clean  that  grain  for  me."  "All 
right,"  I  clean  it.  I  put  it  out  on  the  eastern  train,  and  tiiese  other  25  cars  come 
in  and  make  up  the  eastern  train  of  50  cars.  Twenty-five  cars  will  pay,  say,  38 
cents  on  to  New  York ;  the  other  grain,  that  ^ou  had  cleaned  here,  will  pay  a  40- 
cent  rate.  Now,  they  have  performed  identically  the  same  service,  but  chaige 
you  the  additional  rate  simply  because  you  did  not  bill  it  through. 

Q.  The  grain  had  to  be  unloaded  here?— A.  Yes;  so  did  the  other,  but  it  i8 
transferred  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  car  at  their  own  expense. 

Q.  That  proves  to  be  an  interest! uk  point.  I  think  I  have  heardit  said  or  testified 
to  that  at  Minneapolis  the  railroads  make  the  same  rate  for  through  grain;  in 
other  words,  will  allow  them  to  do  that  cleaning  and  still  put  it  through.  Do  ^on 
know  if  that  is  true  ?— A.  If  it  comes  billed  through,  they  do ;  but  my  assumption 
was  you  had  billed  it  local.  That  is  not  right.  Tne  railroads  ought  to  let  it  go  in 
local  and  out  local  at  the  same  rate. 

Q.  Coming  back  to  the  industrial  matter ;  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
have  appeared  before  the  commission  in  Washing^n  have  favored  a  national 
incorporation  law.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  that  matter?— A.  I  have  not  given 
that  subject  a  great  deal  of  thought.  Of  course,  I  can  see  it  is  very  onerous,  people 
having  their  different  plants  in  different  States,  always  subjected  to  different 
classes  of  State  le^slation.  I  should  think,  on  the  whole,  national  legislation 
might  be  a  good  thing. 

Q.  TBy  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  use  the  telegraph  largely  in  your  business? 
A.  I  ao. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  telegraph  service  at  the  present  time  ? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  think  the  rates  are  high  ? — ^A.  I  think  they  are  very  fair,  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest?— 
Nothing. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  17, 1899. 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  H.  BABTLETT, 

Orain  merchant,  Chicago,  lU, 

The  Subcommission  on  Transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Bepre- 
sentative  Lorimer  presiding,  at  11:15  a.  m.,  November  17, 1899,  Mr.  William  H. 
Bartlett  was  introduced  as  a  witness  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
transportation  as  follows : 
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Q.  (By  Repreeentatiye  Lobimer.  )  Will  yon  please  state  your  name  ? — ^A.  Wil- 
liam H.  Bartlett. 

Q.  BoBiiieas?— A.  Grain  mercfaaiit. 

Q.  Yon  sat  here  a  i>art  of  the  time  and  heard  mnch  that  Mr.  Ck)nn8elman  has 
said.  Will  yon,  in  yonr  own  way,  tell  na  what  yonr  opinions  are  with  reference  to 
the  elevator  systems  in  Chicago  and  about  Chicago?— A.  I  did  not  hear  what  Mr. 
Connselman  had  to  sa]^  relative  to  that.  I  saw,  however,  in  the  paper  yesterday  some 
statements  made  relative  to  the  abuses,  so  called,  of  the  elevator  system ,  and  as  I  have 
been  in  this  grain  business  now  almost  30  years,  and  have  seen  the  elevator  system,  as 
it  at  present  exists,  grow  np,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manner  of 
that  growth.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  business  at  country  stations  was  all 
consigned  by  the  local  dealer  to  some  one  of  the  larger  markets— Chicago,  Bal- 
timore, New  York.  The  local  dealer  paid  a  commission  at  that  market,  and  if 
consigned  to  Chicago,  the  bulk  of  it  was  reconsigned  to  the  Eastern  seabord  mar- 
ket— JNew  York  or  Baltimore.  There  it  paid  another  commission,  and  it  was  sold 
then  to  the  exporter,  who  sent  it  abroad.  I  do  not  know  but  Mr.  Connselman 
traced  all  this,  but  that  was  the  sy^m  in  vogue  20  or  25  years  ago.  The  first 
change  in  that  was  when  Gill  &  Fisher,  of  Baltimore,  and  C.  H.  Cummings,  of 
Philadelphia,  commenced  bidding  the  Western  dealer  direct  for  grain,  passing  the 
markets  of  accumulation  like  Indianax>olis,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Peoria,  ana  St.  Louis. 
They  sent  direct  to  the  country  dealer  and  bought  from  him.  This  sjrstem  was 
then  adopted  by  New  York,  Indianapolis,  Peoria,  and  the  last  market  to  ko  into 
it  was  Chicago.  To-day  Mr.  Connselman,  our  firm,  and  others  not  omy  buy 
direct  from  the  ^rain  dealer  at  the  coimtry  stations,  eliminating  the  commission 
at  Chicago,  eliminating  the  commission  at  New  York,  and  selling  it  direct  to  the 
consumer  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  Eangdom,  but  we  also  do  more;  we 
run  hundreds  of  country  elevators  that  buy  the  grain  direct  from  the  farmer, 
and  absolutely  we  are  the  only  middle  men  between  the  farmer  and  the  foreigner 
who  buys  the  grain.  Certainly  that  change  has  been  foi:  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer. It  has  wiped  out  the  commissions  at  the  western  point  of  accumulation; 
it  has  wiped  out  the  commissions  at  the  eastern  point  of  accumulation. 

The  chanse  in  system  in  handling  this  grain,  comx>elled  by  the  action  in  the 
first  place  of  six  or  seven  ex];)ortin^  firms  at  the  seaboard,  which  comi)elled  the 
Chicago  firms  either  to  adopt  their  policy  or  go  out  of  the  export  business,  has 
resulted,  so  far  at  lease,  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer  in  removing  this  commis- 
sion charge  at  the  points  of  accumulation.  The  business  to-day,  as  handled  here 
in  Chicago,  is  not  handled  by  the  firms  who  were  in  business  20  years  ago.  Ten 
years  ago  we  had  no  elevator  in  Chicago,  but  the  necessities  of  the  business  com- 
pelled us  to  build  elevators,  one,  two,  and  we  are  building  a  third  now.  Until 
within  a  week  we  have  never  had  a  regular  house.  We  have  been  under  no  obli- 
gations to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  any  way.  We  are  simply  grain  merchants.  We 
have  our  own  houses  in  Liverpool  and  Montreal  ana  merchandise  this  grain. 
The  men  who  come  here  and  complain  about  the  elevators  are  generally  men  who 
have  refused  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  change  in  conditions  and  want  to  have 
the  old  commission  system  in  vogue  now  and  levy  toll  at  every  point  of 
accumulation  on  the  grain  as  it  x>as8es  through.  That  is  not  in  vogue,  and  you 
can  not  reinstate  it  by  legislation.  The  trade  has  gone  beyond  that.  It  is  simply 
the  old-timer  railing  at  tne  business  that  has  passed  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqbb.)  You  said  you  were  the  owner  of  two  elevators  and  build- 
ing a  third?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  road? — A.  The  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  and  the  Western  Indiana. 

Q.  Have  you  country  elevators?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Along  what  road?— A.  On  the  Santa  Fe;  some  in  Iowa,  on  the  Northwestern; 
then  I  am  interested  in  houses  at  Peoria  that  have  them  on  the  Central  Iowa;  in 
Terra  Haute,  on  the  Eastern  Illinois,  Vandalia,  and  Big  Four;  at  EvansviUe,  on 
the  Peoiia,  Decatur  and  Evansville,  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville. 

Q.  Take  the  Santa  Fe,  for  instance;  is  any  other  firm  buying  wheat  along  that 
line  of  road?— A.  Oh,  yes;  we  do  only  a  small  business  on  the  Santa  Fe.  Our 
elevator  in  this  city  is  not  on  their  track. 

<J.  Along  what  other  trunk  lines  do  you  operate?— A.  On  the  Rock  Island,  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 

Q.  Do  you  buy  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  on  the  Bock  Island?— A.  We 
buy  considerable  on  the  Rock  Island. 

Q.  Does  Mr,  Connselman  operate  on  that  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreement  between  you  and  him  as  to  the  prices  to  be  paid  to 
the  farmer?— A.  Not  between  the  firms  at  all. 

Q.  Is  there  any  between  the  representatives  at  the  local  point?— A.  We  haT# 
no  agreements;  no. 
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Q.  They  usually  pay  the  same  prices?— A.  Oh,  yw:  we  do  not  aim  to  get  into 
a  fight  where  we  can  get  along  peaceably. 

Q.  There  is  not  much  competition,  then?  Moet  of  these  stations  are  limited  to 
Counflelman  and  vouraelyes?— A.  We  have  no  elevators  on  the  Rock  Island  road: 
we  buy  from  the  dealers  there. 

O.  From  the  local  dealers?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  local  dealers  handle  very  much  of  that  grain?— A.  Oh,  yes;  the  great 
bulk  of  the  grain  is  handled  by  local  dealers. 

Q.  By  local  dealers?— A.  On,  yes. 

Q.  You  and  Mr.  Counselman  purchase  of  these  local  dealers? — A.  Yes;  and 
other  firms. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Firms  from  other  cities,  I  presume?— A.  Yes.  The 
Eastern  exporters  buy  all  through  that  country. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  do  not  understand  how  you  always  pay  the  same  price 
if  tnere  is  no  agreement. — A.  We  do  not  always  pay  the  same  price  for  the  same 
grade,  but  we  are  regulated  in  our  prices  by  the  same  market  conditions ;  we  are 
bidding  for  the  same  market  and  have  the  same  freight  rates,  and  have  to  meet  the 
same  competition.  Hiat  naturally  would  bring  about  the  same  prices.  We 
would  not  try  to  start  up  a  fight  by  overbidding  each  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Owing  to  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  open  market, 
the  probability  is  that  grain  dealers  from  Chicago  and  other  cities  would  have  to 
pay  about  the  same  price  in  the  local  shipping  points  alone  the  line? — ^A.  Yes. 
Of  course,  in  different  markets  from  day  to  day  the  prices  will  fluctuate  and  the 
grain  will  go  to  Baltimore  and  St.  Louis  instead  of  Chicago;  they  may  overbid  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  usuaUy  pay  the  same  prices  as  Mr.  Counsel- 
man?— A.  They  will  run  about  the  same. 

Q.  Mr.  Counselman  admitted  that  5  men  get  together  after  the  close  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  fix  the  price.  Is  one  of  the  men  a  representative  of  your 
company  ?— A.  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  cover  the  Rock  Islana  territory. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  territory  ?— A.  The  Missouri  territory  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  where  the  competition  has  been  strongest  from  the  Southwest. 
There  is  no  agreement  whatever  in  the  territory  east  of  the  Miraouri. 

Q.  Is  that  agreement  sent  to  your  representatives— about  the  price? — A.  They 
do  not  fix  the  price  except  as  between  our  firm.'*;  more  to  see  that  we  are  high 
enough  than  anything  else.  That  is  fighting  ground,  absolutely,  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  with  the  Southwestern  concerns. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  Do  you  fix  a  maximum  or  minimum  price?— 
A.  Maximum  price. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  agree  how  much  you  will  outbid  the  other  fellow,  or 
the  men  in  the  other  market?— A.  Yes;  we  have  a  man  that  specially  watches  the 
bids  from  the  other  markets  and  notifies  us  to  see  that  we  keep  in  line  with  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Your  idea  is  to  divert  that  trade  to  Chicago?— A. 
Yes;  to  protect  the  Chicago  market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  yon,  along  your  lines,  every  day  a^ree 
that  you  will  not  pay  more  than  a  certain  amount,  and  that  less  than  the  market 
price  of  grain;  or,  in  other  words,  try  to  keep  down  the  price  of  grain  by  agree- 
mg  upon  a  price  less  than  the  market  price? — A.  No;  tnere  is  no  idea  or  agree- 
ment of  that  kind.    Our  effort  is  to  get  tne  grain  here. 

Q.  The  effort  is  to  go  as  high  as  you  are  compelled  to  go  to  take  it  from  the 
purchaser  who  ships  to  another  city,  m  order  to  bnng  it  to  Qiicago?— A.  Exactly. 
If  the  intention  was  to  keep  the  price  down 

Q.  (Interrupting^.)  Why  do  you  not  agree  on  prices  in  Iowa?— A.  We  do  not 
have  the  competition.    The  Southwestern  lines  do  not  compete  in  that  territory. 

Q.  Do  not  a  comx)aratively  large  number  of  men  in  Chicago  purchase  gram 
between  here  and  the  Missouri?— A.  There  are  a  half  dozen  firms. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Then  you  only  agree  on  the  maximum  price 
you  will  pay  in  the  market  where  you  have  the  competition;  no  agreement  where 
you  have  no  comi)etition?— ^A.  We  have  no  agreement  on  prices  east  of  the 
Missouri. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.J  Did  the  grain  formerly  from  that  section  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  come  almost  entirely  to  Chicago  and  now  go  to  Galveston? — A. 
The  great  bulk  used  to  come  here  and  to  St.  Louis,  and  is  now  diverted  to  Gal- 
veston. 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  competition  has  been  a  growing  one,  has  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  right  along. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Isit  due  Gulf  competition  anymore  than  to  these 
Southern  roads  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that  do  not  go  through  Chicago,  lines  like 
^e  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  and  other  lines  that  tap  that  territory?— A. 
That  is  the  largest  competition  west  of  the  Missoori,  especiaily  in  Nebraska. 
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Q.  That  is  the  competition  yon  are  trying  to  meet  more  than  the  Gnlf  comx>e- 
tition  proper?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr  Kennedy.)  Have  Chicago  lines  tapping  that  territory  made  rates 
to  enable  you  to  try  to  get  that  trade?— A.  I  have  not  oronght  a  carload  of  wheat 
from  Kansas,  I  think,  for  more  than  a  year.  We  have  had  absolutely  to  give  up 
that  territory. 

Q.  Did  the  railroads  aid  you  in  any  way  to  try  to  hold  that  territory  ?— «A.  Not 
of  late. 

Q.  Formerly? — ^A.  Formerly.  It  was  a  standup  fight  between  all  Chicago 
roads,  and  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf,  and  other  Southern  roads. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (IJonger.  )  That  competition  must  have  been  of  benefit  to  the  farmer 
while  it  was  on  ?— A.  I  presume  it  was.  It  did  not  benefit  the  road.  I  believe 
the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  went  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  You  refrain  from  going  into  that  territory 
for  a  reason?— A.  Because  we  can  not  conmete  with  the  conditions.  Whether 
that  territory  belongs  by  right  to  the  Gulf,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  is  they 
are  holding  it  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  that  grain  shipx)ed  to  Galveston  exported,  or  does 
it  go  by  water  to  Eastern  ports?— A.  it  is  exported  direct. 

Q.  By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  they  a  better  rate  than  the  roads  run- 
ning to  Chicago  can  make?— A.  Oh,  yes;  the  rail  rate  to  that  i)oint  plus  the 
ocean  rate,  is  lower  than  it  can  possibly  be  made  b^  Chicago. 

Q.  It  is  the  rate  that  excludes  you  from  that  teiTitory  ?— A.  That  is  the  reason 
entirely.  They  will  make  a  rate  to  the  Gulf  no  higher  than  from  the  same 
stations  to  Chicago.  Then  they  are  on  the  seaboard,  and  we  still  have  a  rail  rate 
to  pay  from  here  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  At  what  point  is  the  line  drawn  where  you  can  com- 
pete?— A.  West  of  Kansas  City  it  is  Gulf  territory,  recdly,  as  far  as  the  wheat 
goes.  Of  course,  more  or  less  com  comes  here.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year 
they  can  not  send  it  through  the  Gulf— in  the  germinating  season. 

'^    (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Too  hot?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Your  business  is  largely  export?— A.  Yes. 
Entirely  to  European  points  ?— A.  To  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent. 
You  ship  nothing  but  grain;  do  not  deal  in  grain  products?— A.  No,  we 
do  not  deal  in  fin*ain  products. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  exporting -grain  in  large  quantities  at  the 
present  time? — A.  Until  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  exports  in  the  last  six  weeks? — ^A.  They 
overbought  themselves  on  the  fear  of  this  war  in  South  Africa,  and  that  stimu- 
lated the  market. 

Q.  In  Europe  ?— A.  In  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent.  They  were 
so  afraid  of  continental  complications,  they  all  stocked  up,  and  now  they  are 
receiving  that  wheat.  Then  again,  the  Argentine  has  been  a  large  shipper  of 
wheat  lately.  And  these  two  factors  together  have  held  them  out  of  the  market 
at  present. 

Q.  These  are  the  two  factors  alone?— A.  So  far  as  I  know,  yes.  The  freight 
rates  are  now  no  higher — ^the  ocean  and  rail  rate— than  they  were  at  the  time  we 
were  moving  wheat. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  deal  in  com  also?— A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Does  any  corn  go  on  the  Illinois  Central  to  New  Orleans  ? — ^A.  I  never  heard 
of  any  going  from  Chicago.  I  have  heard  of  some  wheat,  but  in  small  quanti- 
ties.   As  a  general  thing,  com  is  not  moved  out  of  Chicago  to  New  Orleans. 

<^.  Is  it  probable  if  you  were  able  to  ship  by  water  across  the  Isthmus  to  the 
Orient  there  would  be  any  ^rain  business  to  the  Orient? — ^A.  I  should  not  think 
there  would  be  much  grain;  there  might  be  flour,  but  I  doubt — I  could  not 
answer  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  speculation  put  the  price  of  wheat  up  beyond  the 
export  point? — A.  Well,  hardly,  because  wheat  has  been  declining.  Speculation 
probably  does  hold  up  the  market  here.  The  believers  in  high  prices  are,  of 
course,  the  ones  buying  the  options,  and  it  is  the  option  that  is  carrying  the  price. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  speculation  the  market  would  go  down  to  the  level  of  the 
bids  in  Euro^,  which  would  be  a  number  of  cents  per  bushel  under  the  market. 
The  speculative  market  is  holding  the  price  where  it  is  now. 

Q.  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  farmer  ?— A.  Certainly.  If  we  did  not  have  a 
speculative  market  to  tide  us  over  these  times  of  depression  we  should  have  a 
bankrupt  sale  every  three  months.  Every  time  we  got  an  accumulation  it  would 
be  sold  under  the  hammer  for  the  benefit  of  the  European  consumer. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  would  seem  then  that  speculation  results  In 
bulling  prices? — ^A.  No.    When  you  get  it  too  high,  there  are  lots  of  people  who 
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^onld  think  it  too  high  and  sell  it  down.    I  think  that  specalation  brings  us  a 
fairer  average  of  prices.    We  do  not  come  to  as  low  prices  as  we  should  without 
speculation,  nor  as  high  as  if  we  had  no  speculation.    With  no  stocks  and  a  small 
supply  we  should  go  to  the  other  extreme. 
(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  17 _  1899, 

TESTIMOVY  OF  MR.  JOSEPH  0.  8HTDACKEE, 

Grain  merchant,  Chicago,  lU. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  11.35  a.  m.,  November  17,  1899,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Sny- 
dacker  was  introducea  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
transportation  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  is  your  name? — A.  Joseph  G.  Sny- 
dacker. 

Q.  Business  ? — A.  Grain  merchant. 

Q,  Are  you  the  owner  of  an  elevator  or  elevators — the  concern  yourejiresent?— 
A.  No ;  we  do  not  own  any  elevators. 

Q.  Will  you  tell,  in  your  own  way.  what  information  you  have  with  reference 
to  the  grain  trade  and  the  elevator  business  in  Chica^  ?— A.  I  think  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  has  very  correctly  and  accurately  stated  the  situation  and  the  evolution  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  grain  trade  for  the  last  20  years.  I  think  in  this  busi- 
ness, as  in  every  other  business,  there  has  been  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  The 
bringing  of  erain  to  the  primary  markets  has  depended  entirely  on  the  price  those 
markets  could  afford  to  pay.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  grain  could  not 
stand  the  additional  commissions  and  charges  that  were  formerly  put  on  it  and 
they  had  to  be  eliminated.  This  enabled  the  various  concerns  that  had  facilities 
in  (Iliicago  for  handling,  shipping,  and  cleaning  grain  to  go  directly  into  the 
country  and  handle  this  grain  from  the  farmer's  hands  and  eliminate  as  many  of 
the  charges  as  possible. 

Q.  That  has  resulted  in  eliminating,  to  a  great  extent,  has  it  not,  the  commis- 
sion men,  the  so-called  middle  men  of  the  business? — A.  Yes.  There  are  a  few 
old-time  commission  men  still  in  existence,  but  their  business  is  not  anything 
like  what  it  used  to  be.  Our  firm,  or  the  firm  I  used  to  be  connected  with,  was  in 
the  receiving  business  and  averaged  100  to  150  cars  a  day.  This  grain  was  con- 
signed to  us  from  all  over  the  United  States,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
and  even  as  far  east  as  Ohio ;  and  all  that  grain  used  to  pay  us  a  commission  for 
selling  it.  The  countrymen  would  draw  on  us  and  we  would  practically  act  as 
their  bankers,  and  when  we  got  returns  on  the  cars  we  sent  them  a  check  for  the 
proceeds.  That  business  has  been  gradually  declining,  and  instead  of  getting  100 
to  150  cars,  it  came  down  to  5  or  10  at  most,  A  man  would  have  to  adapt  himself 
to  the  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  in  competition  with  seaboard  and  other 
markets  and  cut  as  many  charges  out  of  the  grain  as  he  could,  or  die  a  lingering 
death,  as  a  majority  of  the  commission  men  are  now  doin^. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  change  in  system  had  on  the  price  in  grain  to  the  pro- 
ducer?—A.  I  think  less  the  number  of  men  that  the  grain  has  to  support  in  han- 
dling, the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  producer  and  the  greater  price  he  gets  for  it. 
The  more  people  live  off  a  certain  car  of  grain,  the  less  that  grain  will  ultimately 
net  to  the  producer  and  man  who  sells  it. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  change  had  on  the  price  of  grain  to  the  consumer?— 
A.  I  think  it  has  tended  to  cheapen  it  to  him,  too.  An  elevator  concern  will  buy 
it  in  the  country  and  deliver  it  to  any  part  of  Europe  for  probably  about  the 
same  commission  that  the  middlemen  would  have  got  20  years  ago  for  sending  it 
to  Chicago  and  having  it  sold  there,  when  that  would  be  the  fiGret  of  four,  five, 
or  six  charges  that  would  come  out  of  it.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  used  to  get  1 
cent  to  li  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat.  One  cent  a  bushel  was  the  regular  charge 
until  within  a  few  years  ago.  The  live  elevator  concern  will  buy  wneat  or  oats, 
and,  if  they  can  get  1  cent  a  bushel  by  buying  and  selling  direct  to  the  consumer 
on  the  other  side  they  think  thev  have  a  fair  profit.  As  Mr.  Bartlett  stated, 
when  the  grain  reached  Cnicago  tnat  was  only  the  first  link  in  the  chain.  It  was 
brought  here  and  put  in  the  elevator,  then  shipped  to  Baltimore,  New  York, 
London,  or  Liverpool.  It  was  handled  by  middlemen  at  two,  three,  or  four  points, 
paying  all  a  profit. 
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Q.  Abont  what  commission  would  they  receive  at  the  diiferent  points  for 
handling  nnder  the  old  system?— A.  The  commission  used  to  be  1  cent  a  bnshel 
in  these  cities,  but  the  commission  for  the  last  5  years  has  been  one-half  cent  a 
bnshel  all  aronnd.  That  has  been  the  commission  charged  bv  the  higher-grade 
firms.  I  think  some  have  offered  to  handle  oats  and  com  for  one-fonrth  of  a 
cent  a  bnshel,  and  possibly  wheat  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  say  you  do  not  own  any  elevators.  Do  you 
use  the  public  elevators  ?— A.  No;  we  lease  elevators. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  preferring  to  borrow  money  in  the  form  of  a 
lease  ?— A.  Yes.  We  have  arrangements  in  the  country  at  some  of  the  points 
where  there  are  grain  dealers  who  own  their  own  elevators,  and  we  pay  them  a 
certain  salary  a  month,  or  commission  on  the  grain  they  buy,  rather  than  tie  up 
our  money  in  owning  the  elevators  themselves. 

Q.  These  arepubhc  elevators,  are  they?— A.  No;  we  own  no  public  elevators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  lease  elevators  in  Chicago?— A.  We  have  one 
in  Chicago. 

Q.  Leased?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  lease  the  entire  capacity  of  that  elevator  ?— A.  Yes, 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  your  business  mainly  export  or  domestic  ?— A. 
Enort  and  domestic. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  complaint  on  the  part  of  some  communities  that  the  dif- 
ference between  export  and  domestic  rates  prevented  the  development  of  their 
domestic  business.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  with  regard  to  the  difference 
between  them  ?— A.  No;  we  have  no  particular  complaint  to  make.  I  think  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  prevent  accumulations  in  this  country,  and  when  grain  or  grain 
products  can  be  exported  out  of  the  coimtry,  and  the  prices  securea,  and  the  con- 
ditions justify  it,  I  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  have  a  rate  that  will  permit  the 
develoxnnent  of  this  business.  The  grain  business  depends  on  the  export  situa- 
tion, and  whenever  the  market  here  is  above  an  export  basis  the  situation  becomes 
clogged. 

Q.  You  sav  it  is  not  a  disadvantage  to  the  Eastern  miller  ?^A.  It  may  possibly 
be,  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  think  if  conditions  in  this  country  would 
warrant  him  in  paying  a  high  price,  and  he  could  merchandise  his  property,  it  is 
best  for  the  country  at  large  to  move  the  grain  for  export  when  it  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  is  your  Eastern  export  point  ?— A.  We  take  some 
for  Montreal,  some  for  New  York,  some  from  Philadelphia. 

Q.  What  is  the  charge  to  New  York  from  Chicago  for  export?— A.  The  rates 
vary;  just  at  the  moment  I  do  not  really  know.  I  do  not  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  export  through  New  York?— A.  Yes. 

(J.  Do  you  find  the  terminal  charges  there  at  New  York  are  in  anyway  a  detri- 
ment to  your  business?— A.  For  some  reason  or  other  New  York  has  been  losing 
a  great  deal  of  its  export  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Where  has  it  been  goine? — ^A.  N&wpoTt  News  has  been 
getting  a  good  share;  Baltimore  is  getting  a  good  share;  Montreal  is  securing  a 
large  snare.  A  good  many  years  ago  New  York  got  all  this  export  business,  and 
these  other  ports  were  getting  so  small  an  amount  that  it  was  decided  to  put  in  a 
differential  rate  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and  Newx>ort  News  of  2  or  8  cents 
a  hundred,  and  the  result  has  been  New  York  has  been  getting  left.  The  roads 
discriminate  against  New  York  at  the  moment.  Possibly,  it  may  be,  the  charges, 
too,  are  very  exorbitant,  and  that,  in  connection  with  the  difference  in  rate,  nas 
been  responsible  for  this  loss  of  business. 

Q.  It  does  not  matter  to  you  individually  whether  you  ship  through  New  York 
or  some  other  port?— A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  Is  it  a  detriment  to  Chicago  or  the  central  West  that  the  railroad  officials 
in  the  ring  in  New  York  ^ould  maintain  this  heavy  terminal  charge? — ^A.  As  long 
as  we  get  a  seaboard  outlet  we  do  not  care  where  it  is.  I  think  that  is  a  local 
matter  for  them  to  take  up  and  fight  their  own  battles. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  treating  men  in  your  line  of  business  equally 
as  regards  the  rates,  facilities,  etc.,  or  are  there  discriminations  of  any  kind? — 
A.  Well,  we  buy  grain  on  half  a  dozen  different  lines  coming  into  Chicago;  we 
buy  grain  on  lines  east  and  west  of  C^hica^o,  and  I  think  it  is  an  open  field.  I 
think  a  man  that  will  adjust  himself  to  conditions  here  can  do  business. 

Q.  When  you  have  considerable  shipments  to  make,  do  you  inquire  for  the 
rate?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  look  up  the  public  rate,  do  you?— A.  We  know  what  the  public 
rate  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  will  get  it  for  less?— A.  No.    At  the  time  the  bulk 
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of  this  grain  is  shipped,  during  the  open  season  of  navigation,  the  matter  of  lake- 
and-rail  rates  and  all-water  rates  is  entirely  a  matter  of  trade  and  barter.  The 
cheaper  yon  can  get  your  trade  the  better  yon  are  fixed  to  do  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  /ohnson.  )  One  of  the  greatest  export  shippers  of  grain  in  this 
country  made  the  statement  not  long  since  that  he  never  bothered  to  look  up  a 
rate;  that  he.  always  got  the  rate  quoted  to  him?— A.  We  have  a  man  who  has 
charge  of  our  export  department  who  is  supposed  to  get  a  rate  as  cheap  as  any 
are  made.  Whether  that  is  the  current  rute  or  not  depends  on  circumstances,  I 
presume.  For  instance,  a  certain  rate  is  made  and  no  grain  is  moving.  A  road 
may  adjust  its  tariffs  to  the  rate  that  they  propose  to  make  in  order  to  conform 
their  published  tariffs  to  securing  that  line  of  businsss.  They  will  come  in  and 
contract  a  100  or  a  1 ,000  cars  of  grain  and  have  that  for  their  tariff. 

Q.  Of  course,  they  can  not  change  their  tariff  upward  without  10  days'  notice, 
or  downward  in  less  than  3  days?— A.  No. 

<^.  You  would  not  mean  to  testify  that  when  the  railroad  wants  to  change  its 

tariff  to  offer  a  special  rate? A.  I  would  not  want  to  testify  to  that  extent, 

except  that  market  conditions  govern  rates  in  a  general  way  the  same  as  they  do 
everything  else. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the  shipments  are  made  on  rates  quoted  to  the 
man  who  has  the  shipment  to  make?— A.  I  should  say  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Rates  are  a  matter  of  individual  barter  ? — ^A.  I  should  say  that  freight  rates 
are  something  a  road  has  to  sell,  and  it  has  to  meet  conditions  the  same  as  any 
other  merchant. 

Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  barter  and  purchase?— A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  make  a 
rate,  for  I  know  they  do  not  for  us,  but  when  they  work  for  the  lake-and-rail 
business  going  through  the  supply  and  demand  of  freight  certainly  fixes  the 
prices  of  that  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  speaking  of  export  rates?— A.  I  am  talking 
about  export  rates. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  understand  your  statement  would  apply  to 
both? — A.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  export  rates  onlv.  The  grain  we  send  East  is 
entirely  export  grain.  The  grain  that  goes  to  Montreal.  Baltimore,  New  York, 
etc.,  is  all  exjKjrted. 

Q.  All  you  ship  East  is  for  e^K>rt  purposes  ?— A.  The  domestic  is  a  small  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  With  reference  to  the  exjwrt  trade,  the  railroad, of 
course,  is  governed  by  the  vessel  rates  in  New  York,  which  vary  from  month  to 
month,  so  there  could  be  no  fixed  export  rate  from  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  A  railroad  company  hasnorieht  to  carry  grain 
for  A  to  Boston  cheax)er  than  for  B,  or  to  New  York.  Is  not  that  true  ? — ^A.  On 
local  business? 

Q.  It  may  be  exported  again? — A.  Yes:  you  do  know. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  do?— A.  Anybody  does.  That  would  be  a  very  serious  offense, 
to  dare  to  divert  grain  for  local  or  domestic  consumption  when  it  is  billed  for 
export  and  at  a  lower  rate. 

Q.  You  mean  that  a  man  in  Boston  who  buys  grain A.  Pays  more  money 

for  domestic  consumption  than  exjwrt. 

<3-  You  say  from  the  moment  he  purchases  it  in  the  Wesi  it  is  finally  and  cer- 
tainly decided  whether  it  is  domestic  or  export?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Conger.)  You  said  it  would  oe  a  serious  offense;  against  whom?— 
A.  It  would  be  getting  a  less  rate  than  a  man  is  entitled  to,  and  diverting  it 
under  false  pretenses. 

Q.  An  offense  against  the  statutes  of  some  State? — A.  I  am  no  lawyer;  I  simply 
know  that  if  a  man  gets  a  lower  rate  for  export  than  the  domestic  rat&- — 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  get  your  rates  quoted  to  you  for  export.  Is 
it  satisfactory  to  you  to  have  these  rates  quoted  to  you,  and  to  have  them  quoted 
to  other  persons,  not  knowing  whether  the  other  man  is  quoted  the  same  rate  as 
you  get?  Is  that  a  satisfactory  system? — A.  It  is  the  same  method  employed,  for 
instance,  about  ocean  tonnage  when  we  charter  a  steamer. 

Q.  There  it  is  unavoidable;  but  in  case  of  rail  rates  is  it  a  satisfactory  thing  to 
have  the  rate  quoted  and  have  to  do  business  on  the  kind  of  rate  you  can  get 
quoted,  instead  of  a  fixed,  stable  rate?— A.  Any  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to 
us  which  permits  us  to  do  business. 

Q.  Is  it  as  satisfactory  as  the  other  system? — A.  I  presume  it  is.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  definitely  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.  )  It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  the  two  things  mixed  up. 
The  export  rate  varies  the  tonnage.  Anyone  knows  in  liew  York  you  can  make 
any  rate  you  can,  according  to  the  vessel  and  the  amount  of  freight  there.  That 
varies  from  day  to  day.    Now,  I  think  in  regard  to  shipments  locally  to  New  Yorlt 
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and  Boston  for  consumption  there,  that  3roa  are  getting  the  export  rate  and  that 
rate  mixed  np. — A.  No;  I  was  very  explicit  about  that;  that  rate  is  posted,  and  a 
man  who  is  x>osted  knows  what  that  rate  is. 

Q.  Shipments  for  domestic  consumption  are  at  a  published  rate? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  not  that  be  as  much  an  offense  under  the  inter- 
state commerce  law— to  get  a  rate  from  Chicago  to  Boston  for  export  as  to  get  a 
rate  from  Chicago  to  Boston  for  domestic  purposes?  That  is  a  i^ublishedf  and 
public  tariff?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  others  are  working  on  that  business;  I  know 
we  do  it  on  the  published  tariff  rate  and  figure  on  it,  and  fix  our  own  prices  and 
base  our  sales  on  those  figures. 

Q.  For  domestic  or  exiwrt? — A.  Both  export  and  domestic  sales  on  that  basis. 
When  jrou  said  a  rate  was  quoted  before,  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you 
were  driving  at.  We  maintain  a  basis.  When  we  sell  for  export  we  must  know 
the  basis  we  are  working  on.  So  I  am  satisfied  we  work  on  the  basis  of  the  pub- 
lished tariff  export  rates.  You  can  not  go  to  work  and  figure  on  the  basis  of  a 
rate  quoted,  as  you  intimated,  which  will  vary  from  month  to  month  and  from 
day  to  day.    We  could  not  carry  on  a  business  on  that  basis. 

Q.  (By  Professor  JohnsoK.)  To  put  the  question  again.  Is  that  rate  you  figure 
on  the  rate  which  is  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the  rate 
the  railroads  publish  in  some  daily  paper?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  When  you  figure  on  the  rata,  where  do  you  get  the  figures? — A.  Our  export 
man  has  a  published  rate  which  he  works  on. 

Q.  Is  that  supplied  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  railroads? — A.  Every  time 
there  is  a  change  in  rate  he  gets  due  notice  of  it.  For  instance,  there  is  an 
advance  sroing  into  effect  December  1  on  rates  to  Galveston,  on  rates  to  the  Gulf. 

Q.  Will  you  testify  you  get  no  rate  notifications  except  such  as  have  already 
been  sent  to  be  filed  with  tne  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  Will  you 
ask  the  question  a^in? 

Q.  Will  you  testify  you  get  only  such  rate  quotations  as  are  filed  or  have  been 
sent  for  filmg  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  should  be  perfectly 
willing  to  testify  to  that,  so  far  as  I  know.  Our  export  man  is  supxK>sed  to  govern 
himself  accordingly  and  is  the  man  who  has  that  matter  in  charge. 

Q.  Does  he  not  solicit  freight  rates  direct  from  the  corporation?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  railroads  solicit  your  business? — A.  We  keep  in 
touch  with  the  railroad  situation  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  I  think  the  original  question  aimed  to  bring 
out  whether  you  got  a  rate  on  account  of  your  connections,  and,  being  a  large 
dealer  in  grain,  whether  you  got  a  rate  below  the  published  rate  or  below  your 
competitor? — ^A.  We  do  not.    If  that  is  the  idea,  I  can  tell  you  we  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  pay  the  published  tariff  rate?— A.  Yes,  always. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  railroads  file 
their  rates  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  So  that  you  would  not  know  whether  the  rate  quoted  to  you  has  been  filed 
or  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact?— A.  No. 

Q.  Your  man,  who  attends  to  your  rate,  would  not? — A.  That  is  his  business. 
You  can  get  a  throug:h  rate  to  Liverpool. 

Q.  Given  by  the  railroad? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  So  much  of  it  as  is  made  to  Boston  Is  subject  to  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  regulation. 

9-  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  business  men  are 
doing  Dusiness  on  rates  that  are  published,  or  whether  they  are  doing  business  by 
secret  and  special  rate  quotations  when  they  have  shipments  to  make.  One  of 
the  highest  shippers  in  the  United  States  made  the  statement  that  he  never 
bothered  to  look  up  a  rate,  but  always  asked  for  a  rate  to  be  quoted  to  him,  and 
that  is  the  object  of  my  question.— A.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant, 
or  I  could  have  given  you  the  information  you  wanted  at  the  start  as  well  as  at 
the  wind  up. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Does  your  firm  receive  any  commissions  from  the  rail- 
roads?—A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you,  as  a  large  shipper,  get  any  lavors  that 
others  do  not  get? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  possible  favors  we  could  get. 

Q.  Do  the  railroads  try  to  set  your  business  and  offer  inducements  of  any  kind 
that  they  do  not  offer  men  who  do  not  have  so  much  business?- A.  Recently  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  get  the  cars  to  ship  the  stuff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Did  they  ever  give  you  such  a  favor  as  this— store  your 
grain  at  the  seaboard  ana  hold  it  for  40,  60,  or  90  days  free  of  cost,  while  you  were 
awaiting  better  prices?— A.  We  do  not  carry  any  grain  at  the  seaboard.  It  is 
sold  for  export  and  to  meet  steamers  and  pushed  right  through.    Having  storage 
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facilitiee  and  elevaton  in  the  West,  we  time  our  shipments  to  that  we  carry  no 
grain  at  the  seaboard  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  through  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia?— A.  Ko. 
'       Q.  Yon  make  considerable  nse  of  tne  telegrapn,  do  yon? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  satisfied  with  the  service  as  at  present  given?— A.  In  the  main, 
yes. 

O.  You  qualify  your  answer  somewhat.— A.  Sometimes  we  find  the  service  a 
little  slow;  sometimes  we  find  where  there  is  no  competition  that  they  are  inclined 
to  make  a  little  higher  charge  than  where  there  is  competition;  but,  taking  the 
entire  service  all  over  the  country 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  private  wire?  Of  course,  you  do  not  see  any  objection  to 
that? — ^A.  We  see  no  objection,  or  we  would  not  have  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  is  the  object  of  a  private  wire?— A. 
We  have  them  in  our  offices  in  the  different  markets  and  different  cities,  and 
lease  the  wires  for  so  much  a  month,  and  are  in  constant  communication  with 
our  representatives  or  branch  houses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  privilege  is  oi>en  to  anyone  who  can  pay  for 
it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  the  export  rate  to  be  lower  than  the  rate  from  here  to  the 
seaboard?  In  other  words,  do  they  ever  make  an  export  rate  at  the  present  time 
less  than  the  rate  to  the  seaboard  point— a  through  export  rate  to  Liverpool?— A.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  through  rate.  I  am  inclmed  to  think — I  am  not  sure  about 
it,  as  I  do  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  rate  matter,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  they 
do  make  a  lower  rate  for  exx)ort  grain  than  for  domestic  consumption. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  I  want  to  know  whether  it  has  ever  got  lower  than  the 
rate  to  Boston  or  New  York— the  seaboard?— A.  I  should  answer  that  and  say  no, 
without  absolutely  being  able  to  swear  to  it.  I  should  say  it  vras  practically 
impossible.  Of  course,  there  is  a  time  at  the  seaboard  when  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  tonnage — what  is  known  as  distress  room,  and  they  sometimes  carry  grain 
practicallv  as  ballast.  Instead  of  getting  a  fair  rate  for  carrying  it,  rather  than 
go  out  light  they  will  take  it  at  practically  nothing— carry  it  for  oallast. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  from  this  end  to  £uroi)e  that  were  lower  than 
the  rate  to  the  seaboard?— A.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicaoo,  III.,  November  17,  1S99, 

TESTIMOHY  OP  MR.  GEORGE  H.  WEBSTER,  . 

President  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company, 

The  subcommission  on  transi)ortation  met  at  2  p.  m.;  Chairman  Lorimer  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  George  H.  Webster,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  and  address. — ^A. 
George  H.  Webster,  205  Lasalle  street,  Chicago. 

Cj.  Y  our  business,  please  ? — A.  I  am  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company 
at  nresent. 

Q.  There  has  been  considerable  complaint  about  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago 
by  the  commission  men,  and  the  commission  would  like  to  have  you  in  your  own 
way  go  on  and  state  what  the  actual  conditions  are  with  reference  to  that  busi- 
ness.- A.  I  will  say  to  that,  that  I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity,  and  have 
prepared  and  had  prepared  a  paper  which  I  think  will  cover  the  whole  matter 
very  comprehensively  and  clearly;  and  with  your  permission  I  should  like  to 
read  it.     (Witness  reads  paper.  J 

I  appear  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  ^our  secretary,  asking  me  for  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  grain  business  of  Chicago  is  conducted  and 
of  the  methods  observed  in  transporting  grain  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  the 
relationship  existing  between  lake  and  land  canders. 

I  am  the  president  of  the  Armour  Elevator  Company,  a  corporation  operating 
several  large  elevators  in  Chicago.  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Armour  &  Co. , 
a  firm  doing  business  in  Chicago  as  packers  of  meat  and  provisions  and  dealers  in 
grain,  from  1881  to  1894,  and  from  1865  to  1881  I  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Armour,  Plankinton  &  Co.,  grain  and  provision  merchants  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

In  order  that  yonr  committee  may  at  the  outset  b«  fully  informed  as  to  the 
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gram  handling  and  storinjg^  facilities  of  Chicago,  I  have  had  prepared  and  submit 
below  a  list  of  all  the  grain  elevators  in  Chicago,  large  and  small,  public  and  pri- 
vate, giving,  so  far  as  possible,  the  location  and  cax>acity  of  eacii  and  the  names 
of  the  proprietors: 


REGULAR  PUBLIC  WAREHOUSES. 


Warehonaes. 

Operatedby-- 

Location. 

Storage 
capacity. 

Armonr  A  B  and 

B  annex. 
AT^onr  P 

Armour  Elevator  Co 

do            .... 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 

Rwy.  and  North  Branch. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy ,  and 

river. 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  river 

4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,800,000 

Alton  and  B 

G.A.Seayems 

Central  Elevator  Co 

Chicago  Elevator  Co 

C.  Counselman  &  Co 

South  Chicago  Elevator 
Co. 

Elevator  Co. 
do 

Central  Band  an- 
nex. 

niinob  Central  Rwy.  and  river 

Wabash  Rwy.  and  South  Branch 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and    Pacific 

Rwy.  and  river. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

Calumet  River. 
Chicago  and  North  Western  and 

river. 

ChidUroand  Altnn  &nd  rivAr 

1,600,000 

1,5000.00 
1,0000,00 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 
2,600,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 
1,200,000 

2,000,000 

Rock  Island  A.... 
Sonth  Chicago  C 

and  annex. 
City 

Union 

Nebraska  City... 

Nebraska  City  Packing 

Co. 
National    Elevator    and 

Dock  Co. 
Keith  &  Co 

do.. 

Nwt<"T»al 

Chicago  and  A^tAn  and  river . . 

St.  Lonis 

do 

Calnmet  B 

Peavey B 

Bartlett,Fra»er  &  Co .... 

South   Chicago,   Elgin,   Joliet  and 

Eastern  and  Belt  Rwy. 
Soutii  Chicairo  Belt  and  108d 

Total 

25,000,000 

1,600,000 
1,600.000 

In  addition  there 
are  two  pnblic 
warehonses, 
which  are  not 
regular  in  the 
sense  of  having 
qnalified  nnder 
the  rules  of  the 
Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  on  the 
subject,  viz: 
Indiana 

Iowa _    - 

Chicago  Elevator  Co 

Chicago  Rwy.  Terminal 
Elevator  Co. 

Chicago  and   Eastern   Illinois,  Wa 

bash,  and  rivor. 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  river. 

Total  capac- 

28,000,000 

PRIVATE  WAREHOCSBS  OP  CHICAGO  AND  CAPACITY  OP  SAME. 


Armour  C  . 
Armour  D. 
Armour  E . 

Adams 

Atlantic ... 
Badcnoch . . 


Belt.... 
Byrnes. 


Calumet  A  . 

Calumet  B. 
Calumet  C. 
Calumet  A.. 


Calnmet  B. 
Calumet  C . 
Central  A.. 


Armour  &  Co 

do 

do 

C.E.Adams 

Lazier  &  Hooper . 
J.J.Badenoch 


Roeenbaum  Bros . . 
W.J.  Byrnes  &  Co. 


Bartlett.Frazier  &  Co . 


.do. 
do. 


Calumet  Grain  and  Ele- 
vator Co. 


.do. 
.do. 


665a- 


Carrington,  Hannah  &  Co. 

-26 


Chicago,   Burlington    and   Quincy, 

Brown  and  22crstreets. 
Chicago,   Burlington    and    Quincy, 

Morgan  and  iSSa  streets. 
Chicago,   Burlington    and    Quincy, 

16th  and  Chicago  River. 
Chicago  Junction  Rwy.,  Union  ave- 
nue and  40th  street. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and 

Weed  street. 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

St.  Lotus  and  Madison  street. 

Belt  Yards  and  87th  street 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

Slst  St. 
South  Chicago.   Elgin,   Joliet    and 

Eastern  and  Belt. 

do 

do 

South  Chicago,  Elgin,    Joliet   and 

Eastern,  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne 

and  Chicago  Rwy. 
South  Chicago,  Bsutimore  and  Ohio 

and  Terminal  Rwy. 
South  Chicago,   Chicago.  Rock   la- 
land  and  Pacific  and  Belt. 
Illinois  Central  and  South  Water 

street. 


1,000,000 

1,600,000 

800,000 

20,000 

150,000 

160,000 

1,860,000 
40,000 

1.200,000 


1,600,000 
176,000 


175,000 
150,000 
800,000 
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PRIVATE  WAREHOUSES  OF  CHICAGO  AND  CAPACITY  OF  SAMS-Oontinaed. 


Warehouses. 


Operated  by— 


LocatioiiL 


Storue 
capacity. 


Chioaffo  Dock  Co 
Columbia 


CraflTln- 


A.  Dickinson  Co . 
Armoor  A  Co — 


Clereland. 
Danville.. 


Englewood 
Fitchbnrg  . 


Chicago     and     O'Neill 

QrainCo. 
American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 
Carrington,  Hannah  A  Co. 

C.Counselman  A  Co 


Williams  Orain  Co. 


Fox  &  Bowerman . 
Farmer,  Harris  & 

Co. 
Galena 


Fox  &  Bowerman 

Farmer,  Harris  A  Co. 


Grand  Crossing  . 

Grand  Trunk 

Hall 


Harvey  . 


Chicago  Terminal   Rwy. 
Elevator  Co. 

P.G.Ely ^ 

Richardson  &  Co. 


Hawkeye 

Hess 

Interstate 

Imperial 

Lake      Shore 

Transportation 

Co. 

LeetA  Fritz 

Livingston 


American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 

Middle  Division  Elevator 
!     Co. 
Stuhr  Grain  Co 


Mc Reynolds  A  . . 
Me  Reynolds  B... 

Mabbatt 

Matteson 

Merritt&Co.... 
Met2ger 


Michigan  Central 

A. 
Michigan  Central 

B. 
Minnesota 


Morgan 

Mueller 

Nebraska  City  D. 


Nickel  Plate.... 
Owen  &  Austin. 


Peavoy  A  

Ponnsvlvania 
Transfer. 

Re(iua 

Rock  Island  B 


Santa  FeA 

St.  Paul  and  Ful- 
ton annex. 

Sibley 

South  Chicago D.. 

Star  and  Crescent 


Truit 

Wabash  Transfer. 
Walther 


WetherlU 

Wright  and  Law- 
ther. 

Total 


Eckhart  &  Swan 

Interstate  Elevator  Co  . 

American  Careal  Co 

Churchill*  Co 


Livingston  &  Co  . . 

McReynolds&  Co. 

do 

G.A.Seaverns 


C.L.Dougherty 

W.  H.  M.'rritt  &  Co 

American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 


T.A.Mealiff 

....do 

Armour  A  Co 

Richardson  &  Co. 
H.  Mueller  &  Co. . 


Nebraska  City  Elevator 
Co. 

H.G.Chase 

W.R.Owen 


Peavey  Grain  Co. 
Requa  Bros 


-do. 


C.  Counselman  A  Co. 


Richardson  A  Co 

Not  now  being  operated. 

Sibley  Elevator  Co 

C.Counselman  &Co , 


Star  and  Crescent  Milling 
Co. 

R.H.Truit 

R.  E.  Pratt  &  Co 

Walther  &  Co 


American  Linseed  Oil  Co. 


Chicago  and  Alton  and  Tarlor  street. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  and 

Robey  street. 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Pktul  and 

Nortn  avenue. 

South  Chlcafto 

Chicago   ana    Alton    and   Ashland 

avenue. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Psciflc  and 

63d  street. 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 

and  8Btn  street. 

Belt  Line  and  Mth  street 

Hayford 


Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  Rash  I 

street. 
Illinois  Centra]  Rwy.  and  77th  street. < 
Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk,  Elsdon . . .  { 
Grade  Crossing,  lUinois  Central  and 

76th  street.  I 

Harvey,  Grand  Trunk  Rwy | 


West  Hammond  and  Chicago  Junc- 
tion Rwy. 

Carroll  and  Ada  streets 

Erie  Rwy.  and  fiOth  street 

St.  Charles  Air  Line  and  Dearborn. . . 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
and  66th  street. 


Oakdale  and  Belt 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

3l8t  street. 
South  Chicago  Belt  and  106th  street. . 

Wisconsin  Central  and  Wood 

Chicago  and  Alton  and  Wood 

Matteson,  Michigan  Central  Rwy 

Belt  Rwy.  and  98th  street 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  and  18th  street. 
Kensington  and   Michigan  Central 

Rwy. 
do 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and 

Weed  street. 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  and 

Leavitt  street. 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 

and  fiStfa  street. 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  28d  street 

Nickel  Plate  and  Stony  Island 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 

St.  Louis  and  12th  street. 
South  Chicago  Belt  and  108d  street... 
Pennsylvama  Railway  and  67th  street 

Wabash  and  44th  street 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

ISth  street. 

Santa  Fe  and  Wood  street 

Chicago,  Milwaukee    and  St.  Paul 

and  river. 

Western  Indiana  and  81st  street 

South  Chicago.  Chicago,  Rock  Island 

and  Pacific  and  Belt. 
Chicago,   Milwaukee  and   St.  Paul 

and  Randolph  street. 

Western  Indiana  and  83d  street 

Wabash  Rwy.  and  Rockwell  street. .. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and 

Wentworth  street. 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  Quarry  street. 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  Polk  street. . . 


1,000.000 
500,000 

70,000 

400,000 
4UO,000 

200,000 

ao.000 

UB,000 
80,000 

700,000 

100,000 
10U.OOO 

300,  OU) 

so,  000 

700,000 

760.000 
100.000 
260.000 

m,ooo 


280,000 
2^000 

1,500,000 

1,250,000 

1.300,000 

40.000 

660,000 

250,000 


40,000 

1.200,000 

100.000 

300.000 

35,000 

50,000 
80,000 

790,000 
175,000 

120,000 
760,000 

1,500.000 
1.300,000 

286,000 
1,000,000 

W,O0O 

OD.O0O 

is^'SS!! 

35,000 

100,000 
800,000 


28,646,000 
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Under  the  constitation  of  Illinois,  adopted  in  1870,  by  Article  XIII  it  is  declared 
that  all  elevators  or  warehouses  where  grain  or  other  property  is  stored  for  a 
compensation,  whether  the  property  stored  be  kept  8ex>arate  or  not,  are  to  be  pub- 
lic warehouses,  and  it  also  provides  for  certain  limitations  upon  the  conduct  of 
tibe  business  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State  to  pass 
necessary  laws  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  article  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion. In  obedience  to  the  obligation  thus  imposed  upon  it,  the  legislature  of  Illi- 
nois passed  an  act  to  regulate  public  warehouses,  and  the  warehousing  and 
inspection  of  grain,  and  to  give  effect  to  Article  Xni  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  which  act  became  operative  on  July  1, 1871.  Under  this  law  it  was  pro- 
vided that  public  warehouses  of  Class  A  should  embrace  all  warehouses,  elevators, 
and  granaries  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  bulk,  in  which  grain  of  different  own- 
ers is  mixed  together,  or  in  which  grain  is  stored  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
identity  of  different  lots  or  parcels  can  not  be  accurately  preserved — such  ware- 
houses, elevators,  or  granaries  being  located  in  cities  having  not  less  than  100,000 
inhabitants.  The  State  has  saf  e-gruarded  the  interests  of  the  public  doing  busi- 
ness with  these  regulated  warehouses  by  a  very  careful  svstem  of  rules  and  re- 
quirements which  are  to  be  observed  under  severe  penalties  for  violation.  It 
requires  that  licenses  shall  be  obtained  by  application  to,  and  be  issued  b^,  the 
circuit  court  of  the  county,  permitting  the  applicant  to  carry  on  a  public  ele- 
vator business  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  which  license  is  revocable  in  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  in  such  court  upon  the  complaint  of  any  person  showing  and 
proving  a  violation  of  the  law.  The  warehouseman  is  required  to  give  bonds  to 
the  State  for  t^e  i)erformance  of  his  duties,  and  any  person  carr3riug  on  the  busi- 
ness of  such  a  public  warehouseman  without  complyingwith  the  law  is  made 
liable  to  a  continuing  fine  of  from  $100  to  |500  per  day.  The  law  has  amply  pro- 
vided for  a  svstem  of  inspection  of  grain,  ana  all  grain  taken  into  such  ware- 
houses must  be  inspected  oefore  its  reception.  The  law  also  provides  a  system 
of  registration  of  certificates  issued  for  grain  received  into  such  warehouses,  and 

E laces  ttte  duty  of  executing  the  inspection  and  registration  requirement  of  the 
vw  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  railroad  and  warehouse  com- 
missioners. 

The  public  elevators  of  Chicago  handle  about  25  per  cent  of  the  grain  which 
is  received  in  CMcago,  the  rest  being  handled  by  the  private  elevators  and 
warehouses. 

In  order  that  the  standing  of  Chicago  as  a  grain  market  from  year  to  year  may 
appear,  I  append  the  receipts  of  wheat  and  other  grains  here  from  the  year  1880 
to  the  present  time,  compared  with  the  total  production  of  grain  in  the  United 
States  for  the  same  years: 


Year. 

Beoeipts  at  Chicago. 

Prodnction  of  United 
States. 

Wheat. 

Other  grain. 

Wheat. 

other  grain. 

1880  

23.^41.107 
14      '  m 
23          196 

20  155 
28          »7 
18          17 
16          '48 

21  561 

13  m 
18         m 

14  r70 
42          »8 
50          i66 
35          LOl 
25        m 
20          102 

25  147 

26  136 
38         m 

l!?r,>H4.513 

,..      y.^    ,(JQ 

m 
m 

m 
m 

m 
roo 

[00 
100 
900 

roo 
roo 

W8 

\crr 

XX) 

XX) 
XX) 

4tth.,.-*i1.iO0 
^irittUjOO 

ri<M.W!,iioo 

4aiurj5.tioo 

it'F7  IIJ  fOO 

4-^n,lMM.i(00 
4T*i,i^*MJ«0 

3P9,sfl:f,i)00 

flUjWUXX) 
ol.xWflJiOO 
'--ti  rr.'OO 
00 
00 
00 
100 
00 

Bushels. 
2.219,644.000 

1881 

1,682,749,000 

1882     

2,196.200,000 

1888 

2.206,233,000 

1884   

2,480,115,000 

1885 

2,658,327,000 

1886            

2,384,362,000 

1887 

2,204,118,000 

1888               

2,793,874,000 

1889 

2,964,440,000 

1890                            

2,120,738,000 

1891 

2,923,320,000 

1882 

2,402,051,000 

1893 

2,366,907,000 

1894..                  

1,975,642,000 

1806 

d,105,5Or,000 

1896 

8,099,906,000 

1897 

2,  no,  781, 000 

1896 

2,747,961,000 

The  extension  of  the  improved-farm  acreage  in  the  op-eat  grain  belt  of  the 
Northwestern  and  Western  States  has  of  necessity  brougnt  about  changes  in  the 
marketing  of  grain,  just  as  the  cost  of  labor,  the  supply  and  cheapness  of  raw 
material,  the  necessity  for  closer  proximity  to  the  fast-growing  markets  for 
manufactured  products  in  the  great  Central  and  Western  States,  has  induced  so 
many  of  the  seaboard  manufacturers  to  move  this  way  in  order  that  they  may  be 
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nettrer  to  the  base  of  irapplieB  and  the  aeat  of  growing  dffliumd  Before  mcR 
folly  coniridering  the  effect  of  theee  changes  npon  the  grain  maitet  d  CUcigo, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  Icxik  into  the  origin  ana  growth  of  the  ^rain  or  elenior 
storage  bmrinem  and  of  the  conditions  attached  to  the  mmrketini^  of  grain  pre- 
yions  to  and  mnce  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system,  as  showmg  yonrcooi- 
mission  the  evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  grain  bnsineflB  in  the  past  50 
yearn.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  the  living  when  the  drst  grain  was  sold  in 
Chicago.  The  first  annual  receipts  of  grain  recorded  as  brought  into  Chicago 
were  in  1888,  when  78  bushels  of  wheat  were  received.  Wheat  and  other  grsm 
in  those  days,  and  for  a  great  many  years  after,  was  brou^t  to  the  city  ^n  wagons 
by  the  farmers  themselves  and  sold  to  the  mjllers  or  grain  buyers.  The  grain 
was  usually  marketed  in  bags  or  other  receptacles  convenient  for  Tt%^T»Ti5ii  recep- 
tion and  distribution.  In  the  transferring  of  grain  at  the  shipping  paints  fram 
the  wagons,  mills,  cars,  canal  boats,  or  vessels  in  which  it  was  received,  to  the 
cars,  canal  boats,  or  ships  which  should  bear  it  to  its  final  destinatian,  the  slow, 
wasteful,  and  expensive  system  of  the  carriage  of  grain  upon  the  backs  of  brawny 
laborers  was  in  vogue. 

To  gain  time  in  tne  handling  of  grain  and  to  reduce  the  expense  by  substitutinf 
machinery  for  manual  labor  and  by  handling  grain  in  bulk  was  a  problem  solved 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Dart,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  &fst  conceived  the  idea  that  this  work 
could  be  as  well  done  by  machinery,  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  1848,  he  boih 
an  elevator  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  into  whkh 
canal  boats  passed  and  were  loaded  and  tmloaded  bv  machinery.  It  was  a  small 
concern  compared  with  the  mammoth  structures  of  tonday,  having  a  capacity  of 
only  r)5,0(X)  bushels  and  capable  of  handling  15,000  busheLs  in  a  £iy,  but  it  was 
the  origin  and  forerunner  of  the  vast  machinery  of  to-day  which  deposits  the 
cereal  production  of  the  country  in  these  huge  storage  bins,  to  be  stored  until 
sold,  and  by  which  the  greatest  agricultural  production  of  the  world  is  handled 
so  economically,  so  expeditiously,  and  so  correctly. 

Horsepower  was  the  motor  x)Ower  in  these  primitive  warehouses  until  ahoat 
1849,  when  steam  was  substituted,  and  this  former  avenue  of  employment  to  the 
laborer  at  grain-transferring  points  was  forever  closed,  as  machinery  has  in  other 
industries  and  instances  displaced  labor  in  the  economy  of  time  and  expense.  Tbds 
change  in  the  handling,  collecting,  storing,  and  shippmg  of  grain  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  breaking  to  plow  of  the  earlier  of  tne  great  grain-growing  Stages 
of  the  West  and  Northwest;  and  the  cities  of  Chicago.  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee, 
which  were  the  business  centers  of  this  vast  territory,  soon  became  the  primary 
grain  markets  of  the  country,  both  because  they  were  the  business  centers  and 
because  of  their  being  close  to  inland  water  routes  to  the  seaboa^.  It  has  been 
the  unchangeable  rule,  where  it  was  possible,  that  the  grain  crop  of  the  grain  Mt 
should  seek  the  nearest  and  therefore  the  cheapest  route  to  market  from  the  near- 
est inland  lake  or  other  water  x>oint.  Aided  by  their  superior  advantages  in  this 
respect,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  became  the  natural  eastern  terminals  of  the  first 
railroads  into  this  territory^,  and  as  naturally  became  the  primary  grain  markets. 

In  1849,  or  about  that  time,  Mr.  Hiram  Wheeler  built  an  elevator  in  Chicago 
for  grain  storage,  near  the  Chicago  River  and  Franklin  street.  The  grain  at  that 
time  was  brought  to  Chicago  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  by  cars,  and  in 
teams,  and  approximated  1,000,000  bushels  for  the  year.  In  1858,  the  first  year 
for  which  the  receipts  are  given  in  the  board  of  trade  reports,  the  receipts  of  grain 
at  Chicago  were:  Wheat,  1,687,465  bushels;  com,  2,869,339  bushels;  oats,  1,875,770 
bushels;  rye  and  barley,  278,549  bushels,  or  more  than  6,500,000  bushels  of  grain 
in  round  numbers.  At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  fire  6  elevators,  with  a  capacity  of 
2,475,000  bushels,  were  destroyed.  In  1872  the  new  city  began  its  grain  business 
with  11  elevators,  having  a  storage  capacity  of  8,900,000  bushels,  and  during  the 
year  its  receipts  of  grain  were  84,51 1 ,000  bushels.  To-day,  all  told,  large  and  small, 
public  and  private,  there  are  81  elevators  in  Chicago,  with  a  storage  capacity  of 
57,000,000  bushels. 

To  build  elevators  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  but  to  conduct  them  profit- 
ably in  competition  with  neighbors,  and  to  keep  them  filled  with  grain  under 
existing  conditions,  involves  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  True,  the  Western 
States  have  increased  their  gT3in  production  until  the  States  of  lilinois«  Iowa, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  the  two  Dakotas,  and  Wiscon- 
sin produce  55  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop,  62  per  cent  of  the  com  crop,  and  67  per 
cent  of  the  oats  crop  of  this  country;  and  if  conditions  of  marketing  had  remained 
unchanged,  Chicago,  ever  progressive  and  always  prepared,  would  easily  have 
commanded  and  handled  a  large  part  of  this  2,000,000,000  bushels  of  ^nrain. 
Changes  have  quite  naturally  occurred,  however,  and  the  growth  of  railroads,  of 
cities,  lake  ports,  banks,  local  mills  and  elevators,  and  other  facilities  which  tend 
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to  disturb  and  shift  the  ordinary  paths  of  commerce  have  diverted  much  of  the 
flp-ain  trade  from  Chicago  to  other  places  more  advantageously  situated  as  to  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

The  four  wheat-producing  States  of  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  the  two  Dakotas 
produce  85  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Union.  In  1870  they  were  traversed 
by  2,658  miles  of  railroad;  in  1896  their  railroad  mileage  had  increased  to  20,357 
miles.  From  this  increase  in  transportation  facilities  inevitably  followed  the 
up-building[  of  the  small  hamlet  and  produce-trading  village,  the  local  bank  and 
the  local  null  and  elevator  man.  Many  of  the  numerous  commercial  communi- 
ties of  the  Northwest  seem  to  have  been  bom  in  a  ni^ht.  Minneapolis,  using 
more  wheat  in  its  mammoth  flour  mills  in  a  year  than  is  received  for  the  same 
X)eriod  in  Chicago,  has  wrested  the  laurel  from  this  city,  and  is  to-da^  the  greatest 
primary  wheat  market  in  the  world.  It  contains  87  elevators,  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  28,000,000  bushels,  and  annually  receives  almost  100,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat.    Last  year  its  receipts  of  grain  were  120,000,000  bushels. 

The  city  of  Duluth,  which  had  a  population  of  75  inhabitants  in  1860,  was  in- 
coriwrated  as  a  city  in  1869,  and  has  survived  to  make  jest  of  the  sarcasm  of 
Proctor  Knott.  From  its  humble  place  in  1860  it  reached  a  population  of  82,725 
in  1890,  and  became  second  to  Minneapolis  as  a  wheat  market.  It  is  the  Lake 
Superior  terminus  of  many  railroads  and  the  head  of  lake  navigation.  It  con- 
tains, with  its  sister  city,  Superior,  elevator  capacity  for  25,000,000  bushels .  of 
grain,  and  handled  last  year  99,182,818  bushels,  of  whichever  one-half  was  wheat. 
Every  water  route  outlet  to  the  seaboard  draws  this  grain  trade  away  from  the 
direction  of  Chicago,  and  a  keen  competition  has  developed  between  Chicago 
grain  merchants  and  these  outlets. 

The  annual  wheat  receipts  at  Kansas  City  almost  equal  those  of  Chicago,  and 
aggregate  about  24,000,000  bushels.  St.  Louis  receives  annually  of  wheat  about 
11,500,000  bushels.  Peoria,  Toledo,  and  other  inland  points  have  become  largelv 
grain  trade  channels  and  handle  very  large  quantities,  and  lake  cities,  like  Mil- 
waukee, Detroit,  Gladstone,  and  Manitowoc,  actively  compete  for  this  trade. 
The  ^ain  trade  has  thus  gone  into  widely  separateo  channels,  each  channel 
growing  in  volume  from  year  to  year,  and  Chicago,  to  which  a  few  years  ago 
this  stream  of  grain  flowed  by  nature  and  from  necessity  and  without  effort  on 
its  part,  is  now  compelled  to  invade  the  field  of  production  and  actively  struggle 
for  control.  It  can  ask  no  favors  and  can  only  control  trade  when  it  meets  uie 
competition.  The  ^ain  no  longer  seeks  a  market  at  Chicago:  that  market  must 
seek  the  grain.  It  is  a  natural  trade  condition,  and  is  a  condition  that  exists  in 
almost  every  line  of  trade.  Competition,  and  the  natural  desire  of  both  producer 
and  consumer  to  come  closer  together,  to  eliminate  the  middleman,  and  sJl 
unnecessary  intermediate  expense,  have  resulted  in  dispensing  largely  with  com- 
mission men,  brokers,  and  traveling  solicitors. 

The  early  business  of  Armour  &  Co.  was  that  of  country  commission  merchants, 
receiving  and  making  advances  upon  shipments  for  sale  on  commission  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  provisions,  hides,  high  wines,  tallow,  and  produce  generally. 
They  have  been  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain  for  85  years,  but  they  have  always  been 
both  aggressive  and  projp*es8ive,  and  have  from  time  to  time  branched  out  into 
other  lines  as  opportunities  were  presented  and  the  progress  of  the  times 
demanded.  If  this  were  not  true  of  this  firm  and  other  Chicago  packers,  we 
should  to-day  be  without  our  prestige  as  a  packing  center,  and  should  probably 
be  now  competing  with  small  places  for  hogs  dressed  upon  the  farm  and  sold 
from  farmers'  wagons,  as  we  did  80  years  ago,  when  the  value  of  offal  of 
slaughtered  animals  was  lost  to  the  producer  who  slaughtered  and  dressed  his 
hogs  for  sale  to  the  packer. 

Among  the  general  evolutions  in  business  that  the  past  15  or  20  years  have 
developed,  the  changes  in  the  grain  trade  that  have  been  described  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  in  other  branches  of  trade.  The  methods  of  the  provision  busi- 
ness, and  especially  the  export  branch  of  it,  present  a  very  forcible  example. 
Formerly,  if  a  Hamburg  merchant,  for  instance,  desired  to  purchase  500  boxes  of 
bacon  he  would  cable  his  commission  house  in  New  York  for  a  quotation;  this 
agent  in  turn  would  request  a  quotation  from  another  house  representing  Armour 
&  Co., or  some  other  packer  in  the  West.  This  quotation  would  be  solicited  and 
obtained  by  telegraph,  furnished  the  commission  agent,  and  thence  cabled  to 
Hamburg.  If  a  sale  resulted,  the  deliveries  were  made  in  the  same  roundabout 
and  expensive  way,  meaning  two  commissions  in  New  York  alone  between  the 
packer  and  the  foreign  merchant.  Now,  the  Hamburg  merchant  cables  to  the 
I>acker  direct,  eliminates  New  York  in  the  transaction,  and  the  products  are 
shipped  to  Hamburg  from  Chicago  on  through  bills  of  lading,  doing  away  with 
all  intermediate  expense.    Just  such  facilities  as  these  have  been  the  prominent 
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fiictoTs  in  both  the  grain  and  provision  trades,  enlarging  their  scope  and  mag- 
nitude by  developing  and  oi>ening  the  markets  of  the  world.  Self-mterest  actu- 
ates every  man  in  conducting  his  business  at  the  very  least  x>06sible  expense,  con- 
sistent with  safe  business  methods,  whether  it  be  in  the  elimination  of  ezpensiye 
intermediaries,  unnecessary  labor  or  expense,  or  by  any  improved  method,  machin- 
ery, or  means,  and  this  indeed  is  the  basis  of  commercial  progress  and  success.  It 
necessarily  and  frequently  chan^  the  course  of  trade  to  the  injury  of  some  and 
to  the  benefit  of  others,  a  condition  that  apparently  will  alwajrs  exist. 

So,  too,  the  evolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  grain  trade  at  Chicago,  and 
doubtless  also  in  other  cities,  has,  no  doubt,  necessarily  operated  to  interfere  with 
the  business  methods  of  many  persons.  A  time  was  when  nearly  every  bushel  of 
grain  passed  from  the  producer  to  the  purchaser  by  the  way  of  a  commission 
merchant.  Necessarily,  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  grain  consigned  to  a  com- 
mission merchant  reduces  his  business.  As  the  producers  began  to  sell  to  local 
merchants  direct,  this  reduction  began.  As  this  business  grew  the  reduction 
increased;  and  it  increased  still  more  when  it  began  to  become  general  for  the 
producer  or  local  owner  to  make  his  own  sales  and  dispense  with  the  services  of 
a  middleman  altogether.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  so  many  commission  mer- 
chants should  find  their  earnings  diminished.  Some  of  them  have  found  it  wise 
or  even  necessary  to  engage  in  some  other  business.  The  maj ority  of  those  affected 
are  sensible  enough  to  appreciate  that  their  plight  is  the  result  of  commercial  con- 
ditions, precisely  as  many  of  their  fellow-citizens  have  undergone  a  similar  expe- 
rience in  other  lines  of  business.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  that  some  of  them 
have  become  irritated  and  been  moved  to  complain  bitterly  that  they  should  have 
been  made  to  suffer.  A  very  few,  especially  in  Chicago,  have  conceived  that  the 
blame  lies  on  certain  grain  dealers,  and  as  a  result  they  have  for  years  waged  a 
war,  before  legislatures,  in  the  courts,  on  the  board  of  trade,  in  the  press,  on  the 
street  comer,  and  whenever  one  could  be  found  to  listen,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  against  those  who  formerly  bought  from  them  as  commission  merchants, 
but  who  find  it  necessary  now  to  buy  from  the  owner  direct.  If  the  present  meth- 
ods of  the  Chicago  grain  merchant  are  to  be  criticised,  why  not  also  denounce 
the  farmer  for  no  longer  consigning  his  grain  to  the  commission  merchant?  Why 
not  the  local  grain  dealer  who  purchases  from  the  producer  and  resells  to  the 
wholesale  merchant  without  the  intervention  of  a  middleman?  These  are  quite 
as  guilty  as  the  Chicago  grain  merchant  in  bringing  about  the  business  disappoint- 
ment which  is  complained  of.  Shall  the  farmer  be  compelled  by  law  to  smp  to  a 
commission  merchant?  Shall  it  be  made  a  crime  to  buy  from  the  farmer  direct, 
or  for  the  local  dealer  to  make  his  own  sale?  Or  for  the  wholesale  merchant  to 
buy  from  the  owner  in  person?  In  what  respect  does  the  grain  trade  differ  from 
any  other  in  which  such  personal  negotiations  are  now  the  general  rule? 

The  fact  that  the  leading  gr&m  merchants  of  Chicago  are  also  the  proprietors 
of  or  interested  in  elevators  is  not  due  to  a  purpose  on  their  part  to  oppose  com- 
mission merchants,  much  less  to  a  desire  to  control  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  pro- 
ducers. The  situation  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  trade  conditions.  The  ele- 
vators were  built  to  accommodate  the  great  quantities  of  grain  which  formerly 
sought  Chicago  as  the  natural  and  necessary  market.  The  situation  in  former 
years  was  thus  graphically  described  in  Munn  v.  Illinois,  94  U.  S.,  p.  130:  "The 
great  producing  region  of  the  West  and  Northwest  sends  its  grain  by  water  and 
rail  to  Chicago,  where  the  greater  pai*t  of  it  is  shipped  by  vessel  for  transporta- 
tion to  the  seaboard  by  the  Great  Lakes,  and  some  of  it  is  forwarded  by  railway 
to  the  Eastern  ports.  ♦  ♦  *  Vessels,  to  some  extent,  are  loaded  in  the  Chicago 
harbor,  and  sailed  through  the  St.  Lawrence  directly  to  Europe.  *  *  *  The 
quantity  (of  grain)  received  in  Chicago  has  made  it  the  greatest  grain  market  in 
tne  world.  This  business  has  created  a  demand  for  means  by  which  the  immense 
quantity  of  grain  can  be  handled  or  stored,  and  these  have  been  found  in  grain 
warehouses,  which  are  commonly  called  elevators,  because  the  grain  is  elevated 
from  the  boat  or  car,  by  machinery  operated  by  steam,  into  the  bins  prepared  for 
its  reception,  and  elevated  from  the  bins  by  a  like  process  into  the  vessel  or  car 
which  is  to  carry  it  on.  *  *  ♦  In  this  way  the  largest  traffic  between  the  citi- 
zens of  the  country  north  and  west  of  Chicago,  and  the  citizens  of  the  country 
lying  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Washington  is  in  grain  which  passes  throuffh 
the  elevators  of  Chicago.  In  this  way  the  trade  in  grain  is  earned  on  by  the 
inhabitants  of  seven  or  eight  of  the  great  States  of  the  West,  with  four  or  five  of 
the  States  lying  on  the  seashore,  and  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce in  these  States." 

As  already  indicated,  in  time  Chicago  ceased  to  be  a  toUgate  for  this  gnun. 
The  milling  industry  at  Minneapolis,  the  development  of  markets  or  extensive 
elevator  systems,  or  both,  at  Duluth,  Fort  William,  on  Georgian  Bay,  at  Milwau- 
kee, Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Mississippi  River  points,  and  at  other  citieB. 
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all  combined  to  intrench  upon  GhiccM^o's  former  enviable  position.  The  resulting 
competition  necessarily  had  the  eftect  to  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  of  grain 
which  naturally  sought  Chicago  for  a  market.  This  reduction  demonstrated  that 
much  of  the  elevator  space  at  Chicago  would  necessarily  lie  idle  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  year.  The  interest  on  the  investment  would  remain  the  same,  the 
depjreciation  in  the  structures  would  continue,  and  the  expenses  of  operation  and 
maintenance  would  be  but  slightly  less,  whether  the  elevators  were  full  or  largely 
empty.  It  was  but  ordinary  business  prudence  for  the  elevator  proprietors  to 
utilize  their  storage  cax>acity.  This  could  onlv  be  done  by  bringing  grain  to 
Chicago  for  storage.  As  the  producers  and  other  local  owners  were  being  in- 
duced by  the  efforts  and  advantages  of  competing  cities  to  ship  largely  to  them, 
the  Chicago  elevator  proprietors  had  no  alternative  except  to  buy  and  thus  to 
direct  the  point  of  its  storage.  They  were  enabled  to  do  tnis  in  face  of  the  com- 
petition which  confronted  them — a  competition  which  was  fatal,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  to  a  commission  merchant  or  a  dealer  located  in  Chicago,  who  was  not 
similarly  equipped  in  these  respects : 

1.  As  to  private  elevators,  the  proprietors  were  enabled  to  clean  and  otherwise 
improve  the  quality,  and  thereby  the  value  of  the  grain  which  they  had  bought. 

2.  As  to  public  elevators,  the  proprietors  were  enabled  to  include  the  storage 
charges  (so  far  as  they  were  above  the  actual  expenses  of  operation)  in  the  cost 
to  them  of  the  grain. 

3.  As  to  both  classes  of  elevators,  they  were  enabled  to  utilize  the  space  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  idle. 

4.  And  as  to  both,  the  situation  is  but  another  illustration  that  a  person  con- 
cerned in  a  business  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  himself  supply  the  needed  appli- 
ances, or,  owning  the  appliances,  to  use  them  for  products  of  which  he  is  the 
owner.  In  the  one  case  he  seeks  to  avoid  paying  someone  else  a  profit  for  using 
his  appliances,  and  in  the  other  he  seeks  to  earn  the  profit  which  another  would 
otherwise  realize  from  such  use. 

This  principle  is  not  peculiar  to  the  grain  trade  of  Chicago.  Dlustrations  are 
found  m  every  branch  of  industry.  The  farmer  supplies  his  own  granaries, 
instead  of  storing  in  the  local  elevators;  he  provides  his  own  scales,  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  uses  his  own  means  of  transportation.  When  it  is  at  all  t)ossible,  rail- 
road companies  and  many  large  manufacturers  mine  their  own  coal  and  buy 
their  supplies  at  a  t)oint  nearest  their  own  means  of  hauling  them.  Those  who 
need  ice  m  their  business  endeavor  to  maintain  their  own  ice  houses  and  refriger- 
ating machines.  Large  plants  install  their  own  lighting  apparatus,  and  so  on 
without  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  producer  of  an  agricultural  product  or  of 
raw  material  will,  if  possible,  transform  it  into  a  manufactured  product.  The 
farmer  will  make  cider  or  distill  his  grain,  if  he  can  do  so.  The  miner  prefers  to 
use  his  own  smelter.  The  owner  of  timber  lands  prefers  to  sell  in  the  shape  of 
lumber.  The  oil  producer  wiD  bend  every  energy  to  refine  it  and  to  utilize  the 
by-products.  Ana  again,  the  owner  of  surplus  space  or  other  commodity  prefers 
to  use  it  if  he  can,  and  will  engage  in  apparently  extraneous  pursuits  to  that  end. 
A  wholesale  merchant  will  store  the  goods  of  others  in  his  warehouse.  A  farmer 
will  thresh  grain,  or  bale  hay,  or  gin  cotton  for  his  neighbors.  An  electric  street 
railway  will  engage  in  the  business  of  furnishing  electricity  for  light,  heat,  and 
power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  A  carrier  owning  terminals,  wharves,  and 
the  like  will  permit  others  to  use  them  for  the  sake  of  the  compensation  he  can 
earn. 

In  every  such  case,  and  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  countless  branches  of  human 
industry,  the  person  alluded  to,  in  a  certain  sense,  gains  an  advantage  over  his 
competitors,  or  others  engaged  or  interested  in  the  same  business,  wno  are  not 
similarly  eanipped.  The  farmer  ref eiTed  to  can  save  storage,  weighing,  and  trans- 
X)ortation  cnarges,  which  one  who  is  less  favorably  equipx)ed  can  not  do.  To  the 
extent  that  he  makes  a  profit  by  transforming  his  produce  into  a  manufactured 
article  he  realizes  a  greater  return  than  the  farmer  who  does  not  pursue  this 
course.  The  net  returns  from  threshing,  baling,  or  ginning  will,  in  a  sense,  pro- 
portionately reduce  the  net  cost  of  his  own  produce.  The  same  resulte  follow  in 
all  other  instances  which  have  been  adverted  to. 

It  does  not  at  all  follow,  in  the  case  of  the  wholesale  grain  merchant,  because 
be  survives  or  even  flourishes  in  his  business,  that  the  result  is  due  to  special 
favors  granted  by  railroad  companies  or  to  other  illegal  or  improper  practices. 
Indeed,  the  wholesale  grain  merchant  who  is  also  an  elevator  proprietor  is  often 
driven  to  pay  the  farmer  or  local  grain  dealer  a  larger  price  for  grain  than  the 
current  Chicago  market  would  seem  to  warrant.  This  is  not  because  the  differ- 
ence is  made  up  by  a  reduced  freight  rate  or  other  reprehensible  practice.  It  is 
due  to  a  number  of  causes  and  explained  by  a  number  of  reasons: 

1.  It  is  because  such  a  price  is  compelled  to  be  paid  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
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petition  of  other  markets  whose  contigaity  and  other  adyantaflee  enable  them  to 
pay  the  apiiarently  higher  price.  Self-evidentW,  no  more  is  paid  than  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  competition  which  exists.  The  Chicago  dealer,  like  everyone  else, 
bnys  as  cheaply  as  he  can. 

2.  In  paying  this  high  price  the  purchaser  figures  on  making  np  the  apparent 
excess  in  a  number  of  ways.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  keep  his  elevators  nDed,  to 
make  the  profit  that  results  from  storing  on  a  large  scale,  to  save  the  ezi^enae  of 
paying  storage  charges  to  some  ontside  warehouseman,  to  carry  on  his  grain  busi- 
ness  on  the  wholesale  basis,  to  fill  large  orders,  especially  in  foreign  markets,  and 
to  make  Mh  shipments  abroad  by  means  of  lar^  cargoes. 

3.  In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  accomplish  tiiese  ends,  the  Chicago  dealer 
must  maintain  himself  as  a  buyer  throuj^h  a  large  enoufl^h  territory  to  produce  the 
requisite  quantity.  If  he  habitually  bids  less  than  tne  offers  from  competing 
markets  he  can  not  exx>ect  to  get  the  grain.  More  than  that,  he  loses  his  busi- 
ness prestige  and  customers'  by  proving  himself  unable  to  compete  with  buyers 
from  other  markets. 

4.  By  dealing  on  so  large  a  scale  and  by  computing  the  bearing  of  the  other 
elements  above  mentioned,  what  seems  to  involve  a  loss  is  made  to  show,  perhaps, 
even  a  profit.  And  at  this  point  it  should  be  mentioned  that  from  his  stand- 
point profit  means  the  comparatively  small  difference  of  one  thirty-second,  one- 
sixteenth,  one-eighth,  or  one-fourth  of  a  cent  a  bushel. 

5.  Again,  by  buying  from  the  owner  direct  the  Chicago  wholesale  merchant,  in 
ultimate  effect,  saves  the  compensation  of  an  intermediate  broker  or  commission 
merchant. 

6.  The  most  important  element  is  the  fact  that  the  local  price  at  Chicago  is  not  the 
onlv  basis  from  which  the  wholesale  dealer  figures  his  bid.  He  recognizes  the 
stuobom  fact  that  the  European  market  fixes  the  price  which  he  will  obtain  on  a 
resale  of  his  purchases.  Under  normal  conditions  he  does  not  buy  to  sell  to  the 
local  miller  or  feed  dealer,  but  to  export  or  to  sell  to  an  exporter.  He  therefore 
adopts  the  European  price  and  computes  what  it  will  cost  him  to  lay  the  article 
down  in  the  foreign  market.  In  computing  this  cost  he  takes  into  account  that 
he  has  his  own  elevators  and  other  appliances  at  most  of  the  points  of  transship- 
ment: that  he  can  ship  by  lake  or  rau,  or  i)artiy  by  each,  and  that  he  can  utilize 
the  advantage  of  choosing  the  cheapest  of  ocean  rates;  that  he  can  ship  in  large 
quantities,  or  even  in  his  own  vessels,  and  that  he  can  fill  orders  abroad  in  great 
(quantities.  In  short,  he  is  in  a  position  to  reap  the  benefit  of  gathering  retail  lots 
into  a  wholesale  quantity;  of  shipping  many  purchases  as  one,  and  of  himself  earn- 
ing much  of  the  profit  or  saving  much  of  the  expense  incident  to  the  carriage  to 
a  foreign  market. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  there  oftentimes  enters  into  such  transaction 
the  element  of  speculation,  so  called.  On  the  same  principle  that  others  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  business  buy  and  sell  for  future  delivery,  the  Chicago  grain  mer^ 
chant  risks  his  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  grain  on  a  ^ven  future  dato.  He  fig- 
ures on  making  sales  later  on.  He  can  only  be  in  a  position  to  realize  his  plans  by 
actually  purchasing  the  g^rain  in  advance  and  storing  it  in  his  own  warehouse  in 
the  interval.  His  motive  and  plans  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  any  other 
merchant  who  buys  goods  to-day,  hoping  that  a  rise  in  prices  will  enable  him  to 
reap  a  profit  later  on.  Many  times,  therefore,  the  commercial  spirit — the  specu- 
lative instinct,  if  you  please — will  move  him  to  pay  more  than  the  current  market 
apparently  warrants.  He  is  buying  not  for  to-&y ,  nor  for  immediate  sale,  but  to 
make  a  sale  90  days  or  more  in  the  future.  Hence  he  feels  justified  in  taldngthe 
risk  incidental  to  his  bid,  and  especialty  in  territory  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  to  yield  to  buyers  from  competing  cities,  and  in  order  to  avert  the  deprecia- 
tion resulting  from  the  ownership  and  maintenance  of  an  unfilled  elevator. 

If  the  local  elevator  man  or  the  farmer  of  the  interior  prefers  other  markets  or 
methods,  there  is  but  one  remedy.  His  self-interest  must  be  appealed  to,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  outbidding  your  competitors  and  making  it  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal advantage  to  him  to  ship  his  grain  to  a  given  city.  The  trade  must  conform 
to  the  varying  conditions  that  confront  it,  and  when  it  fails  to  meet  any  and  all 
legitimate  competition  it  necessarily  declines  and  falls.  The  elevator  men  of 
Chicago  were  forced  to  face  conditions  of  this  character,  and  rather  than  run  at 
a  loss  and  see  a  ^eat  part  of  the  grain  trade  completely  diverted  to  other  chan- 
nels, they  met  this  competition  and  are  entitled  to  credit  to  no  small  extent  for 
the  present  large  annual  grain  receipts  at  this  point.  Whether  they  took  the 
steps  they  did  or  not  would  make  but  little  difference  to  those  who  formerly  did 
a  large  commission  business,  because  but  for  their  acts  the  great  bulk  of  the  grain 
would  have  passed  through  other  cities.  But  to  a  large  class  of  men,  a  class  to 
whom  little  attention  has  been  directed  or  given  in  this  matter,  it  would  have 
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been  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  It  would  mean  curtailed  employment  to  the 
thousands  of  artisans  and  laborers  directly  and  indirectly  engaged  in  grain  han- 
dling and  grain  traffic  at  this  city,  and  this  is  one  of  the  great  reasons  why  the 
Chicago  public  has  so  generously  upheld  and  seconded  the  efforts  of  every  man, 
whether  elevator  proprietor  or  gram  merchant,  in  increasing  the  shipments  of 
grain  to  this  market. 

And  when  all  has  been  said,  this  is  largely  a  local  Question.  The  storf^  of 
grain  in  Chicago  elevators  can  not  be  said  to  enter  the  aomain  of  Federal  juris- 
diction. It  has  been  and  is  judicially  declared  to  be  a  matter  for  State  control 
alone.  (Munn  v.  Dlinois,  94  TJ,  S.)  Previous  to  the.  year  1897  it  was  considered 
by  some  of  the  courts  of  this  State  that,  in  the  absence  of  permissive  legislative 
authority,  it  was  against  public  policy  for  elevator  owners  operating  pubuc  ware- 
houses to  store  grain  of  their  own  in  the  same  bins  and  to  mix  it  with  the  grain 
of  others  of  the  same  grade.  The  legislature  of  Illinois  at  its  session  in  1897 
enacted  a  law  granting  this  permission  to  public  warehousemen,  and  it  is  now 
lawful  for  them  to  store  their  own  grain  in  this  way,  subject  to  the  very  intelli- 
gent safeguards  provided  in  the  act.  Few  acts  of  recent  State  legislative  sessions 
attracted  more  general  attention  from  the  public  and  the  press,  or  were  given 
more  earnest  or  free  discussion  than  this  measure.  It  passed  the  senate  by  the 
convincing  vote  of  84  to  11,  and  was  no  less  strongly  approved  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  In  the  ensuing  period,  the  opx>onents  of  the  law  availed  them- 
selves of  every  means  possible  tQ  create  public  opposition  to  its  continuance  on 
the  statute  books,  and  in  the  session  of  1899  introduced  an  act  to  repeal  the  law, 
but  this  act  was  defeated  by  an  even  more  decisive  vote  than  that  by  which  the 
measure  was  originally  enacted.  The  legislators  in  the  two  years*  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  measure  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  public  sentiment 
as  to  its  wisdom  and  propriety,  and  they  thus  Know  that  public  feeling,  not  only 
of  Chicago,  but  of  the  whole  State,  approved  their  action.  This  deduction  is  par- 
ticularly justified  by  the  fact  that  m  every  instance  the  larjB^  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  in  favor  of  this  measure  came  from  the  representatives  of  agricultural 
communities  of  Illinois. 

The  elevator  companies  in  Chicago  not  only  have  to  meet  the  comi>etition 
between  themselves  m  order  to  ^et  grain  to  handle,  but  also,  as  already  shown, 
they  have  many  prominent  outside  markets  to  compete  against.  This  competi- 
tion has  made  each  grain  firm  work  everything  down  to  the  finest  possible 
margin,  and  has  caused  the  elimination  or  a  great  deal  of  the  intermediate 
expense  which  orig^ally  existed  between  and  was  borne  by  the  farmer  and  the 
final  consumer  of  the  grain.  Several  years  ago,  a  farmer  who  did  not  ship  to 
Chicago  would  sell  his  grain  to  a  local  dealer,  who  operated  at  a  small  country 
station.  As  a  general  rule,  these  country  stations  were  not  plentiful  and  the 
capital  of  the  proprietors  was  limited;  and  usually  there  was  out  one  elevator 
and  one  buyer  at  a  point,  consequently  he  would  not  pay  a  very  liberal  price, 
but  would  figure  on  a  profit  of  from  8  to  8  cents  per  bushel.  Most  of  the  farmers 
were  unable  to  help  themselves,  as  the  towns  were  far  apart  and  buyers  scarce. 
With  the  great  addition  to  the  railroad  mileage  during  late  years  and  the  keen- 
ness of  the  competition  between  the  different  roads  and  the  building  of  new 
towns  the  original  territory  of  these  different  grain  buyers  has  been  sput  up  into 
many  parts  or  commercial  subdivisions,  and  at  nearly  all  towns  in  the  grain 
country  there  are  now  located  from  two  to  six  buyers.  The  competition  among 
these  buyers  is  very  keen,  both  among  themselves  and  against  other  towns 
located  but  a  few  miles  away;  so  that  these  small  dealers  now  rarely  obtain 
more  than  from  one-half  to  2  cents  per  bushel  margin  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
operating  their  elevators,  the  risk  of  grading,  shortages,  changes  in  the  market, 
etc.  Up  to  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  all  these  country  elevator  men  consiiped 
their  grain  to  Chicago  commission  merchants,  who  received  as  a  commission  from 
one-half  to  1^  cents  "per  bushel,  besides  charging  high  rates  of  interest,  inspection, 
weighing,  sampling,  and  numerous  other  charges.  These  commission  men,  when 
they  received  grain,  went  on  the  board  of  trade  and  sold  it  to  other  commission 
men,  representing  Eastern  buyers.  The  grain  was  transferred  through  the 
public  elevators,  which  at  that  time  received  H  cents  per  bushel  for  the  fiSt  ten 
days'  storage  and  one-half  cent  per  bushel  f  oi  each  additional  ten  days.  The 
commission  man's  commission  and  other  charges  were  a  burden  added  to  the 
grain.  TheChicagostorage  which  was  charged  was  another  burden.  The  com- 
mission man  representing  the  E^astem  buyer  charged  his  customer  in  the  East 
from  one-half  to  1  cent  per  buhesl  for  buying  the  grain,  which  also  added  to  the 
burden.  The  Eastern  buyers  were  sometimes  exjwrters  of  grain  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  cities  and  sometimes  sold  to  Eastern  mills;  and,  in  a  lai^  number  of 
cases,  large  shippers  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  Eastern  cities 
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bought  the  grain  through  their  Chicago  commissioii  merchants  in  round  lots  and 
then  resold  it  to  different  millers  and  smaller  consumers  through  the  East  in 
carload  lots.  The  exporter  sold  his  grain  abroad.  In  cases  where  the  Eastern 
shipper  bought  the  round  lots  from  the  Chicago  market  and  peddled  the  ^rain 
out  in  from  1  to  6  car  lots  through  the  East,  a  very  good  margin  was  receiTed. 
The  seaboard  exporters  also  made  a  very  liberal  commission.  The  charges  for 
transferring  the  grain  from  lake  Teasels  at  Buffalo  to  cars  was  1^  cents  per  busheL 
The  charges  at  the  seaboard  for  taking  the  grain  from  cars  and  putting  it  aboard 
ocean  vessels  were  very  high.  Thus,  the  total  charges  in  the  way  of  commis- 
sions, middlemen's  compensation,  and  other  expenses,  from  the  time  the  grain 
left  the  farmer  until  it  reached  the  consumer,  were  very  lajrge. 

It  is  to  be  at  all  times  remembered  that  the  idtimato  market  price  is  fixed  by 
the  foreign  deficiency,  and,  therefore,  by  the  European  noarkets.  In  fixing  this 
price  the  American  producer,  elevator  proprietor,  and  grain  merchant  has  no 
voice  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  nowerless.  That  price  is  fixed  by  the 
competition  of  the  entire  world,  as  to  which  nothing  can  operate  except  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  As  the  ultimate  pnce  is  thus  fixed,  all  the  intermediate 
charges  necessarily  fall  on  the  producer.  The  price  he  gets  is  the  European  mar- 
ket less  the  necessary  charges  incident  to  getting  it  there.  The  higher  and  more 
numerous  these  charges  are  the  less  is  the  price  realized  by  the  producer  and, 
conversely,  a  reduction  in  the  number  or  amount  of  these  burdens  increases  the 
return  to  mm. 

By  the  competition  of  the  different  elevator  men  in  the  different  cities,  the 
margin  of  profit  and  the  aggre^te  of  the  expenses  have  been  very  largely  cut 
down.  To  Degin  with,  in  addition  to  the  country  ^rain  dealer's  margin,  which 
has  also  been  larp^ely  reduced,  the  Chicago  commission  man's  commission  has 
been  largely  elimmated  and  reduced,  becaupe  of  the  fact  that  the  elevator  com- 
panies situated  at  the  lake  ports,  seaboard  cities,  and  other  places  buy  direct  from 
the  producer  or  country  grain  dealer  to  so  great  an  extent  and  do  not  figure  a 
commission  charge  into  the  price  they  pay.  As  practically  all  of  the  concerns 
operate  private  warehouses,  at  times  their  storage  charge,  which  is  now  three- 
fourths  of  a  cent  for  the  first  10  days  and  one-fourth  of  a  cent  for  each  additional 
10  days,  is  quite  often  shaded  in  order  to  secure  the  business.  The  chaiges  in 
public  warehouses  are  never  shaded  under  anv  circumstances.  These  different 
elevator  men  not  only  buy  direct  from  the  producers  and  country  grain  dealers, 
but  they  in  turn  sell  direct  to  the  Eastern  consumer  or  miller,  without  any  mid- 
dleman in  the  East,  so  that  all  that  expense  is  likewise  eliminated.  A  large 
number  of  Western  firms  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and 
Duluth  also  export  their  grain  direct  to  foreign  dealers,  thus  saving  the  seaboard 
e^orter's  profit. 

The  grain  business  of  the  United  States  practically,  at  present,  passes  through 
but  two  hands— one,  the  producer,  or  the  country  elevator  Duyer,  wo  receives  the 
grain  from  the  farmers*  wagons  and  transfers  it  through  his  local  elevator  into  the 
cars  and  sells  the  same  to  the  elevator  concern ,  exporter ,  or  consumer  direct.  The 
local  elevator  man  receives  his  slight  charge  for  storage  or  transfer  as  his  compen- 
sation. The  balance  of  the  original  expense,  which  was  f ormei'ly  incurred,  eith^ 
goes  to  the  farmer  or  to  the  consumer,  according  to  market  conditions ;  usually 
to  the  farmer. 

At  Buffalo,  up  to  within  a  year  or  two,  a  charge  of  1^  cents  per  bushel  for  trans- 
ferring had  always  been  made.  It  is  now  done  for  one-half  cent  per  bushel.  At 
this  point  for  some  years  the  elevator  companies  have  made  a  combination,  not  to 
reffulate  prices,  but  m  order  to  secure  to  eacn  his  share  of  storage  and  emplo3rment. 
It  has  been  the  only  place  in  the  United  States  known  to  have  succes^uUy  oper^ 
ated  in  that  manner.  The  National  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  which  has  differ^ 
ent  organizations  in  different  States,  has  attempted  to  prevent,  in  some  cases,  the 
ruinous  competition  among  themselves  and  to  secure  a  fair  margin  for  handhng 
grain ;  but  all  these  attempts  have  proved  failures. 

The  elimination  of  the  commission  charges  at  terminal  points  has  caused  a  very 
bitter  feeling  among  the  commission  merchants  against  what  are  now  known  as 
elevator  proprietors  and  buyers.  These  commission  merchants  naturally  feel  bitter 
to  think  that  they  do  not  now  receive  as  much  of  this  grain  as  formerly  and  get 
a  commission  out  of  it  as  it  passes  through  terminal  points.  The  Chicago  elevator 
men  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  the  same  state  of  affairs  restored  which 
existed  15  or. 20  years  ago,  when,  on  grain  coming  in  to  the  grain  commission  men, 
the  elevator  proprietor  had  simply  to  unload  the  grain  and  receive  for  transfer- 
ring it  through  his  elevator  1^  cents  per  bushel,  with  no  risk,  no  wear  and  tear, 
and  no  anxiety.  As  it  is  now,  in  order  to  get  any  business  he  must  go  o"t  and 
compete  against  the  other  tenninal  markets,  to  say  nothing  of  his  own  market* 
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and  light  for  the  grain,  handling  it  on  small  marnns  and  taking  laree  chances  in 
the  way  of  changes  in  the  market,  etc.,  and,  fina^y,  receive  probably  not  half  of 
what  he  formerly  received  withont  bother,  or  risk,  or  exx>en8e. 

It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  elevators  are  ^eat,  imposing',  and  expensive 
structures,  nailed  to  the  ground,  and  as  fixed  and  immovable  as  the  locality  in 
which  the;^  exist.  The  grain  must  be  brought  to  them,  they  can  not  follow  the 
fiprain,  while  the  commission  man,  movable  in  his  person  and  his  appliances,  is 
iBucy  free  to  follow  his  vocation  wherever  the  varjring  changes  of  grain  trade 
may  indicate  a  more  favorable  location  or  to  change  his  occupation  or  methods 
at  will. 

The  existing  state  of  affairs  has  caused  a  lar^e  number  of  public  elevators  to 
cancel  their  licenses  and  to  operate  them  as  private  warehouses,  free  from  statu- 
tory control  and  restrictions.  In  most  of  these  private  warehouses  machinery  is 
placed  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  grain;  such  as  oat  clippers,  wheat 
cleaners,  scourers,  grain  dryers  and  other  appliances,  which  are  used  for  better- 
ing the  quality  and  thus  raising  the  grade.  In  the  public  warehouses  in  Chicago 
cleaning  machinery  is  not  allowed,  and  all  grain  must  be  shipped  from  the  eleva- 
tor at  the  same  grade  as  it  was  received,  fii  other  cities  the  laws  are  different, 
thepublic  elevators  in  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  all  having  cleaning  machines. 

These  grain-cleaning  and  quality-improving  warehouses  are  beneficial  to  the 
producer  and  have  induced  the  shipment  of  large  quantities  of  grain  to  this  city. 
The  quotations  on  wheat  grading  No.  2  or  No.  3  often  vary  from  4  to  5  cents  per 
bushel.  We  will  say,  for  instance,  that  two  carloads  of  wheat  are  received  in 
Chicago  and  inspected  by  the  State  inspector.  One  carload  is  inspected  as  exactly 
No.  8  wheat;  the  other  is  insisted  as  No.  3  wheat,  but  is  pretty  near  No.  2.  This 
line  of  wheat,  thus  different  m  actual  quality,  but  necessarily  inspected  as  of  the 
same  grade,  is  passed  through  the  cleaning  house,  is  improved,  and  what  was 
graded  as  *^  pretty  near"  No.  2  wheat,  on  reinspection  aiter  cleaning  is  No.  2 
wheat,  is  so  graded  and  sold,  and  the  farmer  shares  in  the  profit.  In  this  way 
the  No.  3  wheat  which  was  pretty  near  No.  2  brought  a  higher  price  on  the  mar- 
ket than  the  wheat  which  was  just  No.  8.  After  an  exhaustive  judicial  investi- 
gation of  a  similar  system  of  grain  cleaning  in  use  in  Kansas  City,  the  Missouri 
supreme  court  not  only  upheld  the  legitimate  character  of  the  practice,  but 
declared  that  it  was  in  no  sense  an  adulteration;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  practice 
beneficial  to  all  concerned,  and  that  it  could  not  be  constitutionally  interfered 
with.  (The  State  ex  rel  Attomey-Gteneral  v.  Smith,  114  Mo.,  188.)  Criticism  is 
occasionally  made  upon  the  action  of  the  cleaning  houses  in  turning  out  cleaned 
wheat  just  the  grade  that  the  rules  of  inspection  require,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
'*  line  "  wheat.  When  the  cleaners  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law,  they  have 
done  all  they  can  be  reasonably  asked  for,  and  it  is  nonsense  to  expect  that  a 
man  will  deliver  a  better  grade  of  erain  than  his  contract  calls  for.  No  person 
eneaged  in  any  other  business  would  do  so.  A  laborer  agreeing  to  work  8  hours 
a  day  will  not  give  9  hours'  work  at  the  same  price.  A  merchant  delivers  36 
inches  for  a  yard  and  16  ounces  for  a  pound,  ana  is  not  justly  open  to  criticism 
for  not  ^ving  more.  A  farmer  selling  live  stock,  grain,  or  other  produce  expects 
to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  established  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  The 
grain  merchant  asks  no  more  and  can  not  be  iustly  expected  to  take  less. 

It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  insinuation  that  the  market  is  sometimes  sought 
to  be  manipulated  by  large  elevator  proprietors  or  grain  dealers  to  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  imi>ossib]e,  for  the  conclusive  reason  that  the  amount  of  grain  which 
is  grown  is  so  immense  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  man  or  set  of  men, 
however  powerful  in  other  respects,  to  control  the  market  for  even  1  month. 
The  effort  has  been  repeatedly  made  by  **•  plungers  "  and,  without  exception,  the 
parties  have  come  to  grief,  either  losing  a  large  amount  of  money  or  being  made 
completely  bankrupt. 

The  amount  of  grain  raised  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  is  so  enormous 
and  the  means  of  transportation  are  so  varied,  plentiful,  and  prompt,  that  manip- 
ulation at  any  one  point  is  sure  to  attract  grain  from  all  over  the  United  States  in 
such  large  quantities,  and  it  can  be  moved  so  rapidly,  that  maniptQation  can  not 
be  successfully  carried  on. 

This  much  for  **  bull "  manipulation  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  price  of 
grain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  for  any  interest  to  depress  the  market 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  can  not  successfully  manipulate  the  market  so  as  to 
advance  it.  If  anyone  in  one  market  attempts  to  depreciate  the  value  of  grain  at 
that  i)oint,  it  immediately  becomes  the  target  of  buyers  from  all  over  the  world. 
If  the  Chicago  market  is  pushed  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  below  that  of  Minneapolis 
or  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  or  other  markets,  advantage  of  this  fact  is 
immediately  taken  by  buyers. 
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In  tmth,  the  Chicago  grain  merchant  can  not,  in  any  way,  artificially  control 
the  prices  at  which  he  buys  or  those  at  which  he  sells  grain.  The  ba3ring  price  is 
fixea  by  the  market  value  of  the  grain  at  a  given  point,  and  this  market  vBlue  is 
what  the  grain  in  question  is  worth  at  the  most  advantageously  located  market 
near  that  territory.  If  the  Chicago  merchants  bid  less,  the  grain  will  go  to  another 
market.  So  when  it  comes  to  seUing,  if  the  Chicago  merchant  asks  more  than 
the  producers  of  Argentina,  Russia,  Egypt,  India,  and  other  grain-raising  coun- 
tries are  willing  to  sell  at,  he  will  fail  to  sell.  Of  all  the  branches  of  human 
industry  this  is  one  in  which  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  most  inex- 
orably control  the  prices  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer. 

In  shipping  grain  from  Chicago  a  number  of  routes  are  used.  The  cheapest,  as 
a  general  rule,  is  by  canal  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  favorite  routes  are  from  Chi- 
cago to  Buffalo,  for  shipment  from  there  East  via  the  Erie  Canal  and  Hudson 
River  to  New  York,  or  by  rail  from  Buffalo  or  Albanv  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia;  or  from  Chicago  to  Erie,  then  by  rail  to  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore: 
from  Chicago  by  water  to  Fairport,  Ohio,  and  then  to  Baltimore;  from  Chicago 
to  Port  Huron,  Samia,  Portland,  Owen  Sound,  Parry  Sound,  and  Collingia- 
wood,  and  thence  by  rail  through  Canada  to  Montreal,  St.  Johns,  Portland,  or 
Boston;  from  Chicago  via  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Welland  Canal  to  Prescott, 
Kingston,  or  Ogdensburg,  and  the  transfer  to  barges  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  Montreal,  or  taken  from  Ogdensburg  by  rail  to  Portland  or  Boston. 

As  a  general  rule  these  water  routes  are  cheaper  than  all  rail,  although  during 
the  past  year,  for  a  portion  of  the  time,  the  all-rail  rate  was  as  cheap  as  the  water 
rate.  This  was  partlv  on  account  of  the  extremelv  low  rates  bv  rail  generally 
against  extremely  high  rates  by  water,  caused  by  the  enormous  demand  for  ton- 
nage for  the  transportation  of  ores. 

A  new  route — and  one  which  has  handled  a  large  amount  of  grain  during  the 
past  season — ^is  what  is  known  as  the  Canadian- Atlantic.  This  route  is  from 
Chicago  via  water  to  Great  Laket)orts,  say  Parry  Sotmd,  Ontario;  thence  by  rail 
through  Canada  to  a  place  called  Coteau  Point,  where  grain  is  transferred  into 
barges  and  taken  alongside  vessels  at  Montreal.  This  route  was  built  two  years 
ago  and  has  handled  an  enormous  amount  of  grain.  It  has  had  a  tendency  to 
regulate  to  a  certain  extent  the  rates  via  the  American  all-rail  lines.  The  traffic 
officials  of  the  trunk  lines  have  kept  watch  of  the  cost  of  getting  grain  to  the 
seaboard  via  these  water  routes  and  have  seen  to  it,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
all-rail  tariffs  were  made  so  as  to  allow  the  railroads  to  compete. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  a  factor  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  really  not  as  great  a 
factor  as  is  generally  supposed.  It  does,  to  a  certain  extent,  regulate  the  rates 
which  are  charged  by  the  railroads  east  of  Buffalo  and  has  a  tendency  to  keep 
them  from  charging  exorbitant  rates.  The  Erie  Canal's  total  capacity  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  amount  of  grain  x>assing  through  Buffalo — ^not  over 
about  15  per  cent.  This  canal  tonnage  has  decreased  yearly.  The  cause  for  this 
is  largely  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  agitation  has  been  goin^  on  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal  so  as  to  allow  vessels  carrymg  lar^r  loads  to 
make  the  passage.  This  has  had  a  tendency  to  keep  x)eople  from  building  addi- 
tional canal  boats,  as  when  the  change  is  made  the  smau  boats  will  be  <3  little 
value.  New  York  State  is  now  agitating  in  a  very  thorough  manner  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  boats  of  three  or  four  times 
the  present  size  to  navigate  the  canal. 

In  my  judgment  just  as  soon  as  the  canal  is  enlarged  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  canal  boats  built,  thus  increasing  the  tonnage  of  the  canal  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  regulate  largely  the  grain  transt)ortatlon  rates  of  the  United  States. 
The  all-rail  lines  east  fi-om  Chicago,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  lake  and  canal 
rates,  will  have  to  keep  their  ratesquite  low,  and  this  wiU  force  the  roads  running 
south  from  Chicago  and  from  the  West  to  the  Gulf  to  lower  their  rates  also  in  pro- 
portion. This  saving  is  bound  to  go  back  to  the  American  farmer  and  he  will  ^t 
the  benefit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Western  farmer  and  Western  commumty 
are  really  more  interested  in  the  enlarging  of  the  Erie  Canal  than  New  York 
State. 

At  present  the  Canadian  routes  are  the  cheapest,  and  during  last  season  they  have 
had  all  the  grain  they  could  possibly  take  care  of  at  Montreal,  and  the  lack  of 
ocean  tonnage  has  been  the  only  thing  which  prevented  Montreal  from  doing  a 
much  larger  business.  The  lines  from  Montreal  are  now  establishing,  for  the 
winter  time,  ocean  lines  from  St.  Johns  and  Portland,  and  will  doubtless  do  a 
very  large  business  via  that  route. 

It  would  seem  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  States  the  Government  should 
use  its  best  efforts  toward  improvingthe  water  routes  from  the  West  to  the  sea- 
board, as  the  lower  the  rates  from  the  Western  farmer  to  the  foreign  consumer  the 
better  the  prices  for  grain  will  be  to  the  producer. 
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The  i>roinineiit  water  route  is  likely  to  remain  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.  We 
who  daUy  look  upon  one  of  the  larger  of  these  lakes  do  so  withont  always  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in 
the  world  and  that  the  merchant  marine  of  these  Great  Lakes  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  nation  in  the  world  on'  the  high  seas,  Great  Britain  and  G^ermany 
alone  excepted — ^greater  than  France  or  Norway,  or  any  other  two  powers  com- 
bined. This  is  shown  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation  in  a 
recent  statement.  The  tonnage  passing  throngh  the  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  annually  is 
almost  three  times  the  tonnage  in  volume  that  passes  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
groin  and  flour  constitute  over  one-sixth  of  this  tonnage  and  a  much  larger  -peT- 
centage  in  quantity  of  sx>ace  occupied,  most  of  the  other  tonnage  being  ores. 
This  grain  and  flour  comes  mostly  from  Minneapolis  via  Duluth,  from  the  elevators 
at  Duluth  and  Fort  William,  and  paphicall^  illustrates  one  reason  why  Chicaj^o 
is  no  longer  a  tollgate  through  which  the  grain  of  the  Northwest  must  x>ass  on  its 
way  to  the  seaboard,  whether  it  will  or  not. 

Some  points  were  developed  in  yesterday's  proceedings  which  perhaps  should 
be  noticed. 

Barley. — ^It  has  been  suggested  that  Armour  &  Co.  practicalljr  control  the 
barley  market  of  the  country.  This  is  entirely  without  foundation.  In  fact, 
Armour  &  Co.  have  never  done  but  a  small  business  in  barley,  and  during  this 
year  it  has  been  less,  if  anything,  than  usual.  The  barley  crop  of  the  TJnited 
States  runs  from  80,000,000  to  100,000.000  bushels  per  year,  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  which  is  produced  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  Iowa.    The 

S resent  holdmgs  of  Armour  &  Co.  in  barley,  at  all  points,  directl^r  or  indirectly, 
o  not  exceed  190,000  bushels,  and  the  aggregate  amount  wmch  they  have 
handled  during  the  whole  season  has  been  2,805.000  bushels. 

Private  cars, — The  problem  of  private  car  lines  does  not  enter  into  the  grain 
trade  in  any  resx>ect  or  degree,  ^ome  four  or  five  years  ago  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing large  clean  cars  and  of  meeting  a  shortage  in  equipment  suitable  for  the 
trade  moved  several  grain  dealers  to  buy  a  number  of  oox  cars  for  transporting 
their  own  grain.  This  never  became  a  practice,  and  so  far  as  the  Armour  Ele- 
vator Company  is  concerned  the  cars  they  then  bought  have  long  since  been  sold. 
On  inquiry  I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  that  they 
have  seen  nor  heard  of  only  one  single  private  car  being  used  for  grain  at  Chicago 
during  the  whole  year,  so  that  practically  the  use  of  such  cars  is  obsolete. 

Ownership  of  elevators.—^  far  as  the  ownership  of  the  Armour  elevators  is 
concerned  the  facts  are  these: 

The  elevator  known  as  Armour  A  and  B  was  built  and  paid  for  by  them  and 
stands  on  ground  which  they  own. 

Elevator  B  annex  stands  on  leased  ground,  but  was  built,  paid  for,  and  is  owned 
by  the  Armour  Elevator  Company. 

The  Minnesota  elevator  ana  annex  were  built  on  their  own  land  and  paid  for 
by  the  Armour  Elevator  Company. 

The  Columbia  elevator  was  Dought  from  a  private  owner  outright. 

The  elevators  known  as  Armour  C,  E,  and  F  are  the  only  ones  which  are  leased, 
and  as  to  these  the  Armour  Elevator  Company  not  only  pays  a  large  rental,  but 
also  assumes  the  obligation  of  ox>eration  and  maintenance. 

Elevator  D  was  built  and  is  owned  by  the  Armour  Elevator  Company. 

The  operating  expenses  of  these  elevators  run  from  ^0,000  to  $400,000  per  year. 

The  most  exhaustive  investi^tion  has  failed  to  disclose  a  single  instance  in 
which  a  Chicago  elevator  proprietor  has  ever  mixed  or  handled  grain  stored  in  his 

gublic  elevator  so  as  to  give  an  advantage  to  himself.  The  theory  has  been  that 
e  mi^ht  be  tempted  to  do  so  unless  the  matter  was  controlled  by  law,  and  the 
Illinois  act  of  1897  does  so  control  the  matter  that  anjr  such  temptation  can  not  be 
yielded  to  and  so  that  any  suggestions  in  that  direction  can  not  possibly  be  true. 
The  idea  that  there  is  the  shghtest  connection  between  the  course  of  business  by 
elevator  proprietors  and  the  existence  of  *'  bucket  shops,"  so  called,  is  as  novel  as 
it  is  ridiculous. 

For  reasons  already  explamed  '*  bear  raids  "  upon  the  market,  when  they  are 
attempted  at  all,  are  based  on  an  alleged  or  actual  surplus  of  foreign  production 
or  a  reduction  in  foreign  comx>etition ,  as  to  which  elevator  proprietors  have  neither 
voice,  control,  nor  influence.  To  repeat,  when  the  price  at  Chicago  becomes 
depressed  to  any  material  extent,  by  artificial  means  or  unfounded  causes,  buy- 
ers from  all  over  the  world  at  once  turn  to  that  market  in  order  to  absorb  its 
offerings. 

In  all  my  long  connection  with  them  Armour  &  Co.  have  never  been  "  short" 
in  the  grain  market.  Mr.  Armour's  unbroken  policy  has  always  been  to  build  up 
and  to  resist  and  to  prevent  depression.    They  have  never  sold,  and  probably 
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nerer  wfll  aeU,  m  siii|^  bodiel  ol  gnin  wldcli  they  baw  aoi  ] 
tfau  or  ft  trilmtaiT  nuurket  for  ftctiial  ddhrery. 

In  conchiflion  I  desire  to  flfty  that  I  hftTe  aonglit  to  diacoflB  tiie  questions  mder 
review  in  a  broad  and  comprehendTe  manner.  I  recognise  the  nigfa  porpoaeof 
this  body  and  appreciate  tne  respect  dne  toite  dignitr  and  membera.  Pftsaooate 
dennnciations  and.  still  lesB,  attempts  to  besmirch  priTate  character  or  bnsbieaE 
reputation  are  certainly  not  argument  and  seem  to  me  to  beont  of  place.  Tbey 
can  only  serve  to  bring,  as  they  should,  confusion  and  discredit  upon  those  wbo 
so  far  K>rget  the  prr^prieties  of  the  occasion  as  to  indulge  in  them  azid  tfaerebr 
seek  to  protctitute  this  meeting  into  an  opportonity  for  malicious  slander  andt 
display  of  their  personal  spleen  and  animomtr.  My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  the  months  of  agitators  and  so-called  reformers  do  not  turn  and  neTer  ham 
turned  the  wheels  of  commerce;  neither  can  they  stop  the  maxx;h  of  progzeas. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  K£5XEDt.)  Do  you  say  that  Chicago  handles  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  grain  production  of  the  country? — ^A.  Tes. 

(j.  Have  you  figures  to  show  what  proportion  of  the  grain  prodnction  that  is 
handled  at  Chicago  enters  into  interstate  and  foreign  commerce?— A.  Only  about 
one-eighth  of  the  total  com  production  of  this  country  poes  abroad.  So  it  is  with 
wheat.    It  all  depends  upon  the  crops  and  the  consumptiye  demand  of  the  countzy. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  hay e  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  total  production  cookb 
to  Chicago  and  is  handled  here.  You  say  tney  handle  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
production.  That  takes  into  account  domestic  and  foreign  consumption?— A.  I 
mean  the  total  production  in  the  country.  There  comes  to  Chicago  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lorixeb.  )  It  is  shipped  abroad  ?— A.  Yes.  sir :  it  is  shipped  all  over 
the  Eastern  States  and  abroad. 

S.  (B3r  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  What  proportion  of  that  which  enters  into  interstate 
foreign  commerce  do  you  get  in  Chica^  and  handle  here?  I  don't  consider 
that  which  remains  in  the  States  as  entering  mto  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
Hay e  you  figures  that  will  show  that? — ^A.  I  haye  not  here. 

Q.  WouldTnot  Chicago  handle  more  than  10  per  cent  of  that?— A.  Chicago 
handles  all  that  comes  here,  probably  40  per  cent  of  what  is  shipped. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  CoNOER.)  You  look  upon  tnis  ownership  of  the  eleyators  by  graiD 
deiuers  in  Chicacro  as  a  matter  of  eyolution  that  is  necessary  to  the  conditions 
and  one  that  could  not  be  avoided?— A.  I  do;  yes. 

<^.  I  want  to  inquire  if  the  same  evolution  has  taken  place  in  other  and  com- 
peting markets;  that  is,  in  Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Loms?— 
A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  it  has.  But  this  is  a  larger  market 
It  permeates  generauy . 

Q.  I  thought  you  testified  that  Minneapolis  is  now  laraer.— A.  They  receiTe 
more  wheat  than  we  do,  but  not  more  gram  generally.  Tiie  nulls  there  absorb 
a  large  portion  of  their  wheat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  these  Southwestern  markete,  such  as  Kansas  City. 
Omaha,  and  St.  Louis?    They  are  competitors  of  C!hicago,  are  they  not? — ^A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  old  system  of  commissions  or  oi)eration8  by  commissioD 
merchanto  is  in  vogue  there,  or  has  it  been  abandoned,  as  it  has  here? — ^A.  They 
are  buyers  and  elevator  men  all  over  this  Western  country,  just  as  we  are  here- 
Without  being  able  to  answer  your  question  from  positive  personal  informatioo. 
I  think  the  same  conditions  exist  as  here. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out — ^whether  the  old  commission  system 
has  been  superseded  by  the  elevator  proprietor.— A.  I  think  it  is  very  general;  it 
has  been  tending  that  way  for  some  years.  I  have  been  out  of  the  trade  for  sev- 
eral years  until  I  went  back  into  association  with  Mr.  Armour  a  couple  of  yeais 
ago.  I  was  out  of  it  2  or  3  years  only,  but  I  can  say  the  evolution  has  been  very 
general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  see  byyour  figures  that  1898  was  the  largest  year 
of  grain  receipts  in  the  history. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  It  struck  me  that  way. — ^A.  We  have  had  two  or  three  enormous  crop  years. 
1  don't  know  whether  that  is  the  largest  year  or  not.  I  can  figure  it  out  in  » 
moment. 

Q.  If  it  was  the  largest  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  any  iMirticular  reason 
for  it.  I  did  not  know  but  there  might  have  been  improved  machinery  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  How  much  of  the  wheat  received  here  goes  throujg^h  the 
elevators  and  how  much  is  shipped  in  on  the  track;  that  is,  what  proxwrtionB?— 
A.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  gram  that  comes  here  goes  into  the  public  elevators, 
the  regular  licensed  elevators;  the  remainder  goes  through  private  elevators. 

Q.  it  all  goes  through  elevators,  all  grain  that  comes  in  here?— A.  Ye^^'^ 
practically  all  that  comes  here  for  sale  on  the  market. 
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Q.  Someone  said  here  this  morning  that  some  grain  came  here  in  carloads  and 
went  out  in  carloads  without  going  throngh  the  elevators. — A.  Certainly,  in 
through  carloads;  that  does  not  necessarily  change  the  receipts  here. 

Q.  It  was  testified  this  morning  that  they  did  not  have  to  pa^  elevator  charges 
here. — ^A.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  ffrain  shipped  from  Mississi|)pi  River  points  and 
other  river  points  on  throngh  buls  of  lading.  The  Mississippi  River  business 
operates  adversely  to  this  market;  it  is  a  discrimination  of  that  difference. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck>NaER.)  The  wheat  that  is  shipped  from  Mississippi  River  points 
on  a  throngh  billing  to  New  York,  and  i)a88es  through  CSiicago,  is  incluaed  in 
these  figures  you  have  just  given  us,  is  it?— A.  Not  through  bills  of  lading.  These 
fign^res  represent  only  what  is  handled  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  figures  you  have  there  represent  the  amount  of  grain 
that  goes  through  the  elevators?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  your  figures  for  elevators  here  include  the 
so-caliea  transfer  elevators  owned  bv  the  railroads?  There  are  such  elevators, 
are  there  not?— A.  All  tiie  elevators  do  a  transfer  business. 

(j.  What  you  call  the  annexes?— A.  I  don't  think  they  have  any  special  elevators 
for  that  purpose  which  are  called  annexes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.  )  Do  these  country  buyers  who  buy  grain  direct  from  the 
farmer  nay  about  the  market  price  for  it  there;  that  is  to  say,  about  what  it  would 
be  worth  with  a  fair  commission  for  handling  it? — A.  I  have  some  si)ecial  knowledge 
about  that,  because  I  have  a  brother  engaged  in  the  business  up  in  the  Northwest; 
he  tells  me  their  average  is  about  24  or  8  cents  per  bushel.  In  that  they  take  the 
chances  of  the  grain  not  beinp  up  to  the  g^rade,  of  shortages,  and  differences  in 
quality,  and  all  that  sort  of  thinff . 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  is,  that  ^  cents  per  bushel  is  the  difference 
between  the  Chicago  market  price  and  the  price  paid  the  farmer  with  the  trans- 
portation?— A.  Yes;  that  is  about  it.  In  that  price  of  course  there  are  intermedi- 
ate charges  for  elevator  stotage  and  handling,  commission,  and  profit. 

Q.  Is  there  much  variation  or  uncertainty  about  that  transportation  factor — ^that 
element  of  cost  to  the  buyer?  Is  it  a  variable  factor-— the  transportaion  price? — 
A.  Well,  they  have  the  tariff  constantly  before  them,  and  I  think  they  figure  on 
that. 

O.  The  printed  tariflf?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  think  the  published  freight  rate  obtains  after 
all?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  there  one  tariff  published  for  the  use  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  and  another  for  the  use  of  shipx>ers?  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  the  railroads  have  filed  a  tariff  sheetivith  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, but  that  they  have  not  only  quoted  other  rates  to  shippers,  but  have  pub- 
lished or  allowed  to  be  published  other  rates. — ^A.  That  is  not  the  case,  so  far  as  I 
know.    I  don't  believe  it. 

Q.  You  brought  out  very  plainly  in  your  pax>er  the  price  you  i)ay;  now,  with 
about  what  commission?  In  some  cases  would  it  be  as  low  as  a  quarter  of  a  cent? — 
A.  Yes;  even  lower  than  that.  That  varies,  of  course;  sometimes  it  is  less  and 
sometimes  it  is  more,  according  to  the  chances  we  take. 

S.  Would  the  average  be  a  cent  now?— A.  I  don't  think  it  would. 
.  And  with  a  1  per  cent  commission  he  gets  the  rest  of  it  at  the  other  end? — ^A. 
The  idea  I  wish  to  convey  is  that  in  times  of  sharp  competition  we  have  to  fall 
back  on  a  portion  of  this  storage  charge,  which  we  assume,  of  three-fourths  of  a 
cent  per  bushel  for  the  first  10  days,  and  sometimes  we  may  have  to  assume  the 
greater  part  of  that. 

Q.  And  of  course  if  the  wheat  is  held  for  a  long  time  the  interest  on  your  money 
becomes  a  natural  charge? — A.  Becomes  a  factor,  of  course. 

Q.  Is  the  farmer  gettmg  his  share  at  the  other  end? — ^A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Q.  (B]^  Representative  Lorimer.)  There  is  a  great  deal  of  complaint  that  the 
farmers  in  the  West  find  no  competition  for  their  grain;  that  the  so-called  elevator 
trust  controls  matters  so  that  they  can  sell  to  but  one  man  and  for  one  price.  Do 
you  believe  that  is  really  the  complaint  with  farmers  or  is  it  a  complamt  that  is 
put  forward  by  the  commission  men  of  Chicago  who  have  been  injured  by  the  new 
system?— A.  I  think  the  latter  theory  is  correct.  I  think  the  farmer  gets  more 
out  of  it  than  anyone  else. 

Q.  You  think  the  farmer  gets  more  under  the  new  conditions  than  under  the 
old? — A.  I  do;  yes.  I  think  the  farmer  is  benefited  by  the  present  conditions. 
We  are  positive  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Armour  is  a  very 
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large  owner  in  the  Milwsnkee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  property,  and  that  he  has  a 
laree  number  of  elevators  along  that  system  of  railroads.  It  has  beeD  charged, 
ana  persons  have  stated  in  my  presence,  that  when  Mr.  Armoor  conld  buy  grain 
along  the  St.  Paul  road  he  wonld  do  it  instead  of  buying  grain  elsewhere;  and  it 
was  also  said  that  when  he  started  out  to  buy  grain  along  that  line,  other  buyers 
could  not  bu V  there  at  the  same  time.  I  don*t  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not?— 
A.  It  is  absolutely  untrue.  Armour  &  Co.  own  no  elevators  along  the  line  of  the 
St.  Paul  road  except  their  elevat<n:s  in  Chicago;  that  is,  the  Minnesota  terminal 
elevator,  tihe  Minnesota  annex,  and  A  and  B  and  B  annex  on  Qooee  Island.  These 
are  on  terminals  of  the  St.  Paul,  so  that  the  grain  that  comes  over  the  St.  Paul,  that 
we  have  no  interest  in,  goes  through  them.  We  have  no  elevators  along  the  line 
of  the  St.  Paul  road;  we  own  no  country  elevators  except,  perhaps,  now  and  then 
one  in  different  sections;  none  on  the  lines  of  this  road  at  all. 

S.  Does  the  relation  which  Mr.  Armour  has  with  the  transportion  company 
with  the  elevator  company,  in  your  opinion,  cause  him  to  receive  any  advan- 
tages as  a  shipber?— A.  It  does  not. 

Q.  You  think  every  other  man  has  the  same  advantages?— A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the 
same  facilities.  If  these  gentlemen  who  have  been  sa^ns  uffly  things  about  us, 
and  about  Mr.  Armour  personally,  had  the  same  facilities  for  handling  their  grain 
business  they  would  undoubtedly  avail  themselves  of  them. 

Q.  I  refer  simply  to  the  transportation  cost. — ^A.  No;  there  is  nothing  in  that 
at  all  that  I  am  aware  of. 

J  I.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Can  an  independent  buyer  of  grain  along  this  line  of 
road  reach  a  i>ublic  elevator  here  in  Chicago  with  his  carload  of  grain  without 
paying  a  switching  charge? — A.  I  think  the  switching  charge  is  very  general 
where  grain  is  switched  to  other  roads,  but  there  is  none  to  public  elevators  on 
the  same  road. 

Q.  In  other  words,  are  there  any  public  elevators  on  the  line  of  this  road  at  the 
terminal  here,  on  the  line  of  the  St.  Paul  road?— A.  We  have  two  public  eleva- 
tors over  there,  and  also  one  of  our  elevators  is  on  the  Burlington  road  here. 
Elevator  E  is  a  public  elevator. 

Q.  These  public  elevators  are  at  the  service  of  the  independent  buyer? — ^A.  En- 
tirely so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  understanding  or  agreement  between  yoni 
company  and  Mr.  Counselman's  cori>oration  to  fix  the  ixrice  of  g^rain,  or  the  buy- 
ing or  selling  price  of  grain  at  any  place?— A.  There  is  a  sort  of  an  ^reement 
for  ascertaimng  the  price  that  can  safely  be  paid  for  grain  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  very  much.  It  is  realiv  in  the  interest  of  Chicago, 
and  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Southwestern  competition. 

Q.  And  Northwestern,  too?— A.  More  {Mirticuiarly  Southwestern.  Not  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  the  value  of  gprain  so  much  as  to  sustaiir  the  price.  It  is 
nothing  that  operates  against  the  farmer  at  all;  it  is  directly  to  the  contrary,  as  I 
understand  it. 

(j.  One  of  the  operators  on  the  board  of  trade  who  does  that  work  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  yours? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Counselman  and  others?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  stated  here  that  the  railroads  have  been  the  cause  of  the  warehouse 
men  purchasing  grain  on  account  of  a  discrimination  that  they  had  made  against 
Chicago  in  the  through  rate.   Is  that  true? — ^A.  On  account  of  what  discrimination? 

Q.  Disciimination  against  Chicago  merchants. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Because  of  the  making  of  the  through  rate,  which  would 
be  less  than  the  local  rate  here  and  the  local  rate  beyond?— A.  Yes;  I  think  it 
would  be  a  factor  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  testimony  this  morning  seemed  to  be  to  the  effect 
that  tne  warehouse  men  would  not  be  purchasers  of  ^nAn  now  had  it  not  been 
for  that  condition;  that  the  railroads  forced  them  into  it. — A.  I  think  that  is  so 
to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  question  of  rates  on  through 
billing  and  rates  for  local  shipments  is  a  serious  transportation  question  here  m 
the  Middle  West?— A.  I  think  it  is;  I  think  there  are  times,  however,  when  It  is 
more  formidable  than  at  other  times. 

Q.  How  does  it  operate  as  regards  the  interests  of  intermediate  points  between 
the  lakes  and  the  Missouri  River;  do  they  suffer  through  that  factor?— A.  I 
understand  they  i)ay  the  local  rate. 

Q.  And  they  would  naturally  suffer  from  that,  would  they  not?— A.  That  would 
be  my  judgment  about  it;  I  never  came  in  contact  with  that  very  closely,  but 
that  would  be  my  -judgment. 

Q.  The  system,  then,  results  in  quite  a  serious  discrimination  over  small  places?— 
A.  Yes.     wo  should  very  much  prefer  to  see  it  done  away  with. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  shonld  like  to  state  that  there  was  no  testimony  given 
here  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Armour  monopolized  the  barley  trade  of  the  country, 
bat  a  gentleman  in  New  York  who  sells  barlev  to  brewers  to  malt  throughout  the 
country  told  me  that  Mr.  Aimour  did  control  and  monopolize  that  product  and 
that  he  had  to  go  to  Mr.  Armour  for  barley  whenever  he  wanted  it. — A.  All  I  know 
is  just  as  I  have  given  it  here.  That  is  the  actual  condition  of  things.  I  heard  of 
several  things  that  have  been  presented  to  you  and  I  at  once  volunteered  the 
information  1  had.  I  perhaps  have  not  succeeded,  but  I  feel  that  when  char^ 
of  such  a  nature  are  made  against  a  man  that  I  have  had  dealings  with  during 
the  greater  part  of  m^  business  life,  it  is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  answered. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  Inquirv  was  made  here  as  to  whether  or  not 
Mr.  Armour  controlled  the  barley  trade  of  the  country.— A.  I  do  not  allude  to 
that  particularly,  but  to  some  other  charges  that  were  not  only  made  yesterday, 
but  have  been  made  to  my  knowledge  at  a  half  dozen  other  places  by  the  same 
individual.    It  is  the  same  old  speech. 

^.  You  evidently  know  the  sneech?— A.  Yes;  it  was  given  before  the  com- 
mittee at  the  Palmer  House  and  before  the  Single  Tax  League;  it  has  been  given 
before  quite  a  number  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Grain  Association 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  think  I  could  almost  repeat  it  myself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  should  have  objected  to  this  yesterday .—A. 

When  a  man  like  Mr.  Armour  is  called  the  greatest  highway  robber  in  the  coxm- 
try,  the  one  calling  him  that  draws  on  his  imagination  for  his  facts,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  packing-house 
department  of  Armour  &  Co.? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  nrm  of 
Armour  &  Co. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  18, 1899, 

TESTIMOmr  OF  MB.  EDWAED  P.  BACON, 

Repre.9entativ€  of  the  Milwaukee  Board  of  Trade, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  met  at  10.10  a.  m., November  18,  1899, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Harris  presiding. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Bacon  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testi- 
fied concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Mr.  Bacon,  will  you  give  us  your  name  and  address?— A. 
Edward  P.  Bacon,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

S.  What  is  your  business  there? — ^A.  I  am  in  the  grain  commission  business. 
.  You  have  been  summoned  before  us  to  give  us,  if  you  have  any  complaints 
to  make  or  any  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  to  the  workings  of  the  inter- 
state-commerce law,  any  instances  of  rebates  or  discriminations  given  by  rail- 
roads; and  we  would  ask  you,  in  your  own  way,  to  give  to  this  commission  your 
ideas  upon  these  subjects.— A.  I  will  say  by  the  way  of  introduction,  that  I  have 
given  very  close  attention  to  the  wormng  of  the  mterstate-commerce  law  ever 
since  its  adoption,  and  have  paid  close  attention  to  the  important  decisions  of  the 
commission,  and  also  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases  that  have 
been  appealed  from  the  commission  to  the  Supreme  Court.  I  will  say  further 
that  I  took  an  active  interest  in  the  enactment  of  the  interstate-commerce  law. 
I  was  one  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
appear  before  the  Senate  committee  on  the  interstate-commerce  act,  of  which 
Senator  CuUum,  I  believe,  was  chairman,  at  its  session  here  in  Chicago  before  the 
passage  of  the  act  in  1885  or  1886, 1  believe.  I  was  also  a  delegate  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade  for  several  years 
in  succession  about  that  time,  and  was  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  proposed  interstate-commerce  act,  and 
was  appointed,  also,  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade  to  confer  with  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  relation  to  the  framing  of  the  act  to 
conform,  as  far  as  might  be,  with  the  views  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and 
by  that  means  I  ¥ras  brought  in  contact  with  those  who  were  the  most  active  in 
originating  and  framing  the  act.  I  mention  these  points  to  show  that  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  workings  of  the  law. 

I  have  also  been  chairman  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Milwaukee  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  several  years  which  has  had  charge  of  the  case  brought  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milwaukee  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  secure  the  removal  of  what  we  deemed  to  be  discriminations  against  Milwau- 
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kee  in  rates  of  freight  on  grain  from  x>oint8  in  the  Northwest,  as  compared  with 
rates  to  Minneapolis.  That  case  was  pending  before  the  Interstate  Conmieroe 
Commission  8  years  before  any  decision  was  reached,  and  the  decision  was  finally 
reached  in  January,  1898,  in  favor  of  the  contention  of  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  commission  to  the  several  railroads  concerned 
(8ix  different  railroad  companies  operating  in  the  Northwest) ,  requiring  a  redac- 
tion of  differentials  to  Milwaukee  as  compared  with  Minneapolis,  to  a  basis  corre- 
sponding to  the  diff erenceH  in  their  distance  tariff  rates  for  corresponding  distances. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.  )  Was  that  order  satisfactory  to  Milwankee?--A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  obeyed  promptly  by  the  railroad  companies? — ^A.  I  was  coming  to 
that.  The  railroad  companies,  some  5  months  afterwards,  issued  tariffs  reducmg 
the  differentials  to  about  one-half  the  amount  required  in  the  order  of  the  com- 
miHsion,  still  leaving  the  rates  to  Milwaukee  as  compared  with  MinneapoliB  dis^ 
proportionate,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  Milwaukee  no  practical  relief, 
it  was  a  coincidence,  I  will  say.  perhaps,  that  the  differentials  ordered  by  the 
commission  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  differences  in  values  of  grain  in 
the  two  markets,  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis,  and  if  the  order  had  beeia  fully 
complied  with  by  the  railway  companies  MUwaukee  would  have  been  thereby 
placed  on  an  exact  eauality  with  Minneapolis  with  reference  to  the  territory  in 
which  grain  ori^^atea,  and  from  which  Milwaukee  derived  its  wheat  and  a  large 
share  of  its  busmess.  The  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  consequence, 
brought  the  matter  again  before  the  commission  in  the  form  of  a  supplementary 
complaint,  and  the  commission  appointed  a  hearing  in  Chica^  shortly  afterwards, 
at  wnich  the  case  was  thorough!^  reviewed  and  the  commission  affirmed  its  pre- 
vious ruling  and  order.  The  railway  companies,  however,  failed  to  make  any 
further  reduction  in  the  existing  differentials.  Most  of  the  roads  were  willing  to 
comply  fully;  but  one  of  the  principal  lines,  consisting  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  ana  Omaha  roads,  refosed 
to  give  its  a8.sent  to  the  proiK)sed  modifications  in  the  tariff  which  had  been  pre- 
pared and  submitted  for  auoi)tion  bv  all  of  the  lines  concerned.  It  a{>pear8,  in 
tlu*  arrangement  l)etween  the  sevei'al  lines  in  relation  to  rates  in  competing  terri- 
tory, any  one  line  has  the  power  to  veto  any  rate  proposed.  At  any  rate,  that  was 
the  effect  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  noncompliance  of  this  Northwestern  and 
Omaha  line,  and  the  rates  were  not  put  into  effect. 

Q.  Does  that  grievance  still  exist? — A.  The  matter  still  stands  in  that  state. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest?— A.  Let  me  say,  before  answering  that, 
what  has  escai)ed  me:  I  was  about  to  say  that  the  commission  further  took  up  the 
matter  by  correspondence  with  the  Northwestern  and  Omaha  line,  hoping  to 
secure  compliance  with  its  ruling,  but  thus  far  without  any  effect,  and  there  is 
no  apparent  probabilitv  of  any  further  result  bein^  accomplished,  owing  to  the 
determined  attitude  of  that  line  in  resisting  the  equalization  of  rates  with  reference 
to  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee,  its  evident  purpose  being  to  favor  the  movement  of 
the  grain  to  Minneapolis  in  preference  to  Milwaukee,  owing  apparently  to  the 
interests  of  the  Omaha  road  Deing  more  thoroughly  identified  with  the  Minne- 
ai)olis  than  with  the  Milwaukee  market.  The  ownership  of  the  Northwestern 
company  and  the  Omaha  companv,  as  this  commission  is  probably  aware,  is  very 
largely  identical,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  Northwestern  com- 
pany to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Omaha  company  even  at  the  expense  of  its  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  do  you  mean  by  **  The  Omaha  company?"  I 
thought  you  were  talking  about  Minneapolis. — ^A.  The  "  Omaha  company ''^  is  the 
common  term  by  which  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway 
is  known. 

O.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  is  the  line  from  the  south  into  MinneapoUs 
and  St.  Paul,  is  it? — A.  It  is  a  line  commencing  at  Elroy,  Wis.,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway,  extending  northwest  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
and  from  these  cities  southwest  to  Omaha,  with  two  or  three  short  branch  lines 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  Nebraska.  It  intersects  this  wheat  country  from 
which  both  Minneapolis  and  Milwaukee  derive  a  large  proportion  of  their  wheat 
for  milling  puri)oses. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  asked  you  if  this  evil  or  g^evance  vras  still  in  existence, 
and  you  said  yes;  I  then  asked  you  if  you  had  any  remedy  to  recommend  or  sog- 
gest  to  us,  or  any  process  to  suggest  by  which  a  remedy  could  be  brought  about 
m  the  way  of  legi5ation  —A.  The  remedy  which  I  would  suggest  and  which,  it 
seems  to  me  would  be  effective,  would  be  the  strengthening  of  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to  enforce  its 
orders.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  one  or  two  recent  decisions,  has  denied  that  power 
to  the  commission  which  the  public  had  generally  considered  that  it  possessed. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  power  was  never  questioned;  its  orders 
were  complied  with  very  generally. 

Q.  What  power  do  you  refer  to?    Power  to  make  rates? — A.  Not  the  power  to 
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make  rates,  bat  the  power  to  enforce  its  rulings;  or  the  power,  npon  investigation 
of  any  particular  case  and  the  determining  that  discrimination  exists  or  that 
existing  rates  are  unreasonable,  to  enforce  its  order  as  to  the  modification  and 
qualification  of  those  rates,  which  would  be,  of  course,  only  after  a  full  hearing  of 
all  i^rties  concerned. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  mean  to  enforce  its  power  to  revise  rates?— A. 
To  revise  rates  and  to  apply  and  prescribe  remedial  rates 

Q.  On  particular  commodities?— A.  On  particular  conunodities  and  in  particu- 
lar cases  that  have  been  brought  before  it  vol  which  all  parties  have  been  heard. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  state  the  programme  by  wnich  the  commission  could 
be  vested  with  tbia  power?  What  change  in  the  law  do  you  suggest?— A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  specify  particularly  just  what  changes  in  the  law  would  be 
required,  but  I  would  say  that  the  law  should  definitely  state  that  the  orders  of 
the  commission,  after  full  hearing  and  investigation  of  the  case,  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  carriers  to  whom  the  orders  are  given. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  railroads  to  make 
that  decree  of  the  commission  absolute,  without  any  appeal?— A.  There  should  be 
opportunity  for  appeal  in  order  to  give  the  parties  further  hearing  in  the  case  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  facts  determined  or  arrived  at  by  the  commission  at  its 
hearing;  but  if  these  facts  are  found  to  be  as  declared  by  the  commission,  then  its 
orders  should  be  enforced. 

Q.  You  mean  enforced  pending  the  apx)eal  or  enforced  for  all  time? — A.  I  mean 
should  be  enforced  for  aU  time.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  decisions 
or  orders  of  that  kind  should  be  put  into  effect  pending  an  appeal,  but  there  are 
good  reasons  why  they  should,  the  fact  being  tnat  the  earners  can  dela^  cases 
almost  indefinitel:^,  and  by  reason  of  that  can  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  justice 
and  consequently  inflict  upon  the  public  the  continuance  of  the  evil  for  almost  an 
indefinite  period.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  commission's  orders  should  be 
immediately  effective,  with  opportunity  of  appeal  and  a  reversal  of  the  order  in 
case  it  should  be  found  by  the  courts  to  be  requisite;  and  I  believe  the  burden 
would  be  less  if  the  carriers  were  obliged  to  carry  out  these  orders  pending  the 
result  of  these  appeals. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  inquire,  in  this  case  brought  by  Milwaukee,  whv  you  have 
not  appealed  to  the  courts  to  have  the  order  of  the  commission  enforced. — A. 
For  tne  simple  reason  that  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  render  it 
utterly  hopeless;  that  is,  the  Supreme  (Dourt  has  declared  thiat  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  no  power  conferred  upon  it  by  the  interstate-commerce 
act  to  say  what  rates  shall  be  put  into  effect.  It  declares  that  the  commission's 
power  is  limited  to  investigation  and  rendering  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  rates 
m  existence  are  reasonable  or  not,  and  whether  they  are  discriminative  or  not, 
and  to  urging  their  correction.  It  denies  absolutely  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  declare  what  would  be  reasonable  rates  and  to  require  the  carriers  to  put  such 
rates  into  effect. 

Q.  (B;^  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  not  Minneapolis,  through  its  close  lake  com- 
municauons,  have  naturally  a  little  advantage  over  Milwaukee  in  the  shipment 
of  freights? — A.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  Minneapolis  to  the  seaboard 
exceeds  the  cost  from  Milwaukee  by  just  about  the  differentials  in  rates  that  were 
prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  from  points  in  the  West  to 
these  two  terminal  points. 

S.  TBy  Representative  Otjbn.)  Bywayof  Duluth?— A.  Yes;  by  way  of  Duluth. 
.  And  if  this  rate  were  enforced  or  carried  out  it  would  place  the  two  cities 
on  an  equal  footing?— A.  On  an  exact  equality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  if  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  were  to  be  put  into  immediate  effect  and  then  an  appeal 
allowed  that  the  appeal  would  be  acted  upon  much  sooner  than  if  the  other 
course  was  pursued?— A.  Unquestionably  it  would;  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  carriers  to  obtain  a  decision  on  apx>eal  as  early  as  practicable. 

Q.  And  the  other  side  would  not  obstruct? — A.  They  would  not  have  any 
motive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  companies  to  prolong  the 
litigation  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  and  subject  the  public  to  the  burden  of 
these  discriminative  rates. 

<^.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  In  case  of  an  appeal,  would  you  have  the  court 
review  the  facts  or  would  you  have  the  facts  as  found  by  the  commission  stand? — 
A.  I  think  the  facts  as  found  by  the  commission  should  constitute  the  evidence 
in  the  case  before  the  court.  The  court  should  pass  only  ux>on  the  law  of  the  case. 
If  the  commission  has  made  an  error  in  the  application  of  the  law  the  court 
should  x>ass  on  that;  but,  the  commission  being  an  exx>ert  body,  having  the  means 
of  investigation  and  inquiry,  and  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  various 
channels  of  communication  and  various  means  of  competition,  and  everjrthing 
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pertaiiiing  to  the  making  np  of  rates,  the  deteimiiiation  of  the  facta  before  the 
commission  shonld  be  final. 

Q.  That  is,  the  facts  as  fonnd  by  the  commission  should  be  the  facts  assomed 
by  the  court?— A.  That  is  it  exactly.  That  reminds  me,  there  have  been  cases 
carried  to  the  United  States  court  in  which  new  evidence  has  been  presented  by 
the  railroad  companies  in  their  defense,  which  has  been  withheld  when  the 
case  was  heard  before  the  commission;  evidently  withheld  for  the  porpose  of  pro- 
longing the  litigation  and  getting  more  time. 

Q.  (BvMr.  C  J.  Harris.)  Is  that  point  now  thoroughly  digested?— A.  I  will 
go  a  little  further  into  the  matter  of  amendments  of  the  mterstate-commercelaw, 
particularly  that  section  about  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  I  think  that  the 
provision  should  place  with  the  commission  full  discretion  in  regard  to  that  sec- 
non,  which  is  now  limited  by  a  provision  that  the  rates  shall  be  no  greater  for 
the  shorter  than  for  the  longer  distance,  under  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions.  Now,  the  commission,  as  a  rule,  under  that  clause  '*  under  simi- 
lar circumstances  and  conditions,"  hold  that  only  water  competition  changes  the 
circumstances  and  conditions.  In  a  case  about  a  year  ago,  however,  before  the 
Supreme  Court — the  Scxiial  Circle  case — ^the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  railroad 
competition  was  clearly  a  change  of  circumstances  and  conditions,  which  would 
warrant  the  suspension  of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  consequently  made  that  clause  inoperative  by  that  ruling.  Now,  I  claim 
that  that  provision  *'  under  substantially  the  same  circumstances  and  conditions'* 
should  be  stricken  out  entirely  from  that  clause,  making  the  long  and  short  haul 
provision  absolutely  imperative  except  in  cases  in  which  the  commission,  after 
lull  consideration  and  hearing  of  all  parties,  believes  it  expedient  in  its  own 
judgment  to  8usi)end  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  You  would  make  that  discretionary  with  the  commis- 
sion?—A.  Entirely  discretionary  with  the  commission,  so  that  when  the  comnus- 
sion  has  rendered  the  decision  in  the  case  the  railroad  companies  can  not  carry  it 
up  to  any  other  court  to  determine  whether  the  circumstances  and  conditions  are 
similar  or  not.  The  commission  is  best  qualified  to  judge  on  that  point  on  account 
of  its  experience  and  its  knowledge  of  the  working  of  transportation. 

Q.  1  judge  from  what  you  said,  your  own  idea  is  that  only  water  competition 
would  change  conditions? — A.  I  believe  the  commission  is  eminently  sound  in 
that  ruling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  spoke  about  discriminations  in  rebates:  do  yon 
want  to  deal  further  with  that? — A.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to 
pooling. 

Q.  I  have  your  letter  here  that  you  are  in  favor  of  that.  I  wish  you  would 
introduce  that  as  a  part  of  your  testimonv. — ^A.  I  will  say,  in  regard  to  the  propo- 
sition to  legalize  pooling,  that  I  have  with  me  a  letter  signed  by  the  secretarjr  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milwaukee,  addressed  to  the  Industrial  Commission, 
in  which  he  states  (reading): 

**  I  am  also  instructed  by  vote  of  the  Doard  of  directors  of  this  body  to  inform 
you  that  the  chamber  has  at  various  times  unqualifiedly  advocated  the  amend- 
ment of  the  interstate-commerce  act  so  as  to  permit  pooling  of  railway  earnings 
under  traffic  arrangements  subject  to  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  body,  con- 
firmed by  a  pra(;tically  unanimous  vote  of  the  full  chunber,  comiK)S6d  of  600 
business  men  of  Milwaukee,  that  such  an  amendment  will  be  the  most  effective 
remedy  against  the  evils  of  rate  cutting  and  favoritism  to  large  shippers." 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  letter  does  not  say  what  would  tend  to  elimi- 
nate discriminations  as  against  localities? — A.  It  is  only  in  general  terms  an 
expression  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  that  letter  express  your  own  opinion?— A.  I 
am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  that.  I  will  say  further,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  x)ooling  and  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  and 
against  it  during  the  discussion  of  the  law  for  years,  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion 
that  the  legalizing  of  pooling  of  railway  earnings  is  the  only  practicable  means 
of  securing  uniformity,  equality,  and  stability  or  rates  for  tne  transportation  of 
freight,  and  also  the  only  means  of  avoiding  discriminative  rates  between  varions 
points.  I  would,  however,  have  the  rates  under  pooling  contracts  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  al^lute  authority  to  order 
such  changes  in  those  rates  from  time  to  time  as  might  be  deemed  best,  and  these 
orders  to  go  into  immediate  effect. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  You  would  give  the  railroads  unlimited  power  to 
enforce  their  contracts  with  each  other? — A.  I  would  have  the  pooling  contracts 
approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  they  go  into  effect,  and 
the  rates  subject  to  any  change  that  the  commission  might  direct  after  they  have 
gone  into  effect. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Yon  would  have  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion provide  a  maximum  rate  above  which  they  should  not  go,  rather  than  an 
absolute  rate;  is  that  it? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  regard  the  fixing  of  maximum  and 
minimum  rates  as  a  practical  remedy  or  as  a  practical  means  of  relief.  In  case 
of  maximum  rates  they  must  necessarily  be  nxed  hi^h  enough  to  cover  all  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions;  and  the  same  with  minimum  rates;  they  must  be 
fixed  so  low  they  would  never  be  operative.  In  case  of  maximum  rates  they  must 
necessarily  be  higher  than  the  rates  ought  to  be  in  certain  localities  and  under 
certain  conditions,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  be  only  an  evil;  but  the  commis- 
sion should  have  absolute  power  in  case  of  pooling  contracts  to  determine  what 
the  rates  shall  be  in  every  particular  instance. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  When  men  speak  of  fixing  the  maximum  rates 
they  mean,  do  thev  not,  the  fixinjr  of  a  schedule  for  that  entire  classification. 
That  is  what  you  had  in  mind?  While  you  are  advocating  giving  the  commis- 
sion power  to  pass  only  u^n  one  particular  rate  or  a  limited  number  of  rates 
that  may  be  called  in  question,  when  you  speak  of  fixing  the  maximum  rates  the 
ordinary  man  thinks  oi  a  schedule  covering  the  entire  classification? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wnereas,  you  are  talking  now  of  ^vin^  the  commission  power  to  determine 
only  an  individual  rate  within  a  classification?— A.  To  determine  all  rates  that 
are  fixed  by  the  railroads  under  their  pooling  arrangements.  Pooling  arrange- 
ments are  confined  to  business  between  certain  important  points — certain  com- 
mercial centers — and  whatever  rates  are  fixed  under  pooling  contracts  the  commis- 
sion should  have  entire  control  of  each  and  every  individual  and  sexiarate  rate. 
No  general  maximum  rate  can  be  applied  to-day;  they  will  be  of  no  effect.  I 
have  observed  the  working  of  maximum  rates  to  some  extent,  particularly  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.    The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  of  Illinois  have  had 

Sower  ever  since  1873  to  fix  maximum  rates  for  che  State  of  Illinois,  and  they 
ave  issued  from  time  to  time  complete  schedules  of  rates  and  tables  of  classifica- 
tion, and  specified  certain  rates  for  certain  distances  for  certain  commodities  and 
certain  classes  throughout  the  State;  the  result  has  been  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies have  very  generally,  under  the  influence  of  competition  and  owing  to  vary- 
ing conditions  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  fixed  rates  veiy  much  lower  than  the 
maximum  rates  prescribed  by  the  commission,  and  nothwithstanding  the  com- 
mission has  reduced  its  maximum  rates  from  time  to  time,  the^  can  not  make  a 
scale  of  maximum  rates  that  is  low  enough  to  meet  the  existing  conditions  in 
certain  portions  of  the  State.  (Generally,  throughout  the  State ,  so  far  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  rates — ^and  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  so  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  Wisconsin,  in  comparison  with  Illinois — I  find  the  actual  rates  enforced 
in  the  State  of  Illinois  are  very  much  less  than  the  maximum  rate ;  and  it  would 
prove  to  be  equally  the  case  it  attempted  throughout  the  country.  It  would  be 
more  so,  in  fact,  because  the  field  is  so  much  larger,  and  so  many  elements  of 
competition  enter  into  the  extensive  transportation  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  as  compared  with  the  few  that  enter  into  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Maximum  rates  for  the  country  at  large  would  be  of  less  value  than  in  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  such 
absolute  powers  as  you  suggest,  do  you  fear  that  there  might  be  at  some  time  in 
that  body  a  condition  of  afcairs  that  would  bankrupt  all  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try? Have  you  looked  at  that  side  of  the  question  at  all? — ^A.  All  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  their  fixing  of  rates  is  to  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  rates  made 
under  pooling  contracts.  But,  to  answer  vour  question,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
verjr  wisely  decided— at  all  events,  several  aistrict  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  think  also  the  Supreme  Court— have  decided  in  important  cases  that  the  making 
of  rates  that  are  unremunerative  is  unconstitutional  on  account  of  their  practi- 
cally bein^  confiscatory  of  the  property.  The  railroads  are  fuUy  protected  by 
that  principle,  which  is  f uUy  established. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  That  was  brought  out  in  Smith  v.  Ames?— A.  Yes; 
particularly  in  that  case,  but  there  have  been  similar  decisions  in  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  everybody  admits  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  it. 

Q.  (ByMr.  C.J.  Harris.)  The  fact  that  the  rate  was  unremunerative  would  have 
to  Be  proved  in  court  and  the  decision  to  that  effect  obtained.  In  the  meantime 
that  rate  would  be  going  on  all  the  while,  would  it  not,  according  to  your  revised 
plan?— A.  Yes;  but  there  must  be  hardships  sustained  somewhere,  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  there  would  be  less  hardship  if  the  rates  were  required  to  go  into 
immediate  effect. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  The  court  would  have  the  power  of  injunction, 
would  it  not? — ^A.  That  would  be  a  legal  question  I  would  not  pass  ui)on. 

Q.  It  does  exercise  it  now,  as  you  know? — A.  There  have  been  cases  in  which 
the  enforcement  of  rates  has  been  enjoined,  but  my  x>oint  is  that  while  it  would 
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be  on  just  to  the  railroads  to  be  required  to  sabmit  to  rates  prescribed  bv  the 
commiasion  which  they  might  deem  nnjiist  and  mireasonable,  and  were  endesT- 
oring  through  the  courts  to  resist,  yet  the  injury  to  the  railroad  companies  pend- 
ing the  determination  of  the  question  would  be  very  much  less  than  if  the  imUic 
were  left  to  the  continued  infliction  of  injustice  and  exorbitant  rates  f6r  the 
lenfi^  of  time  which  the  railroad  companies  could  protract  this  litigation,  ^Hudi 
IB  litigation  of  a  most  difficult  character. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  more  probability  that  the  railroad  compa- 
nies would  suffer  by  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  than 
there  is  that  the  people  and  commerce  of  the  country  would  suffer?— A.  Hot  nearly 
as  much,  it  seems  to  me.  The  point  is  well  established  now  for  their  protectioD, 
which  there  is  no  probability  of  an  attempt  to  overturn. 

Q.  They  seem  alwavs  to  be  able  to  have  their  interests  taken  care  of  better 
than  the  other  side? — ^A.  Very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  recent  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  regards  the  differentials  between  flour  and  wheat  to 
the  Eastern  seaboard? — A.  I  am,  to  some  extent,  and  I  have  something  to  present 
on  that  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  substance  of  that  order? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it,  in  brief  ?— A.  It  was  that  the  export  rate  on  wheat  should  not 
be  more  than  2  cents  per  hundred  poun<ls  less  than  the  rate  on  flour. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  the  roads  have  complied  with  that  order? — A.  They  have 

Eartially ,  and  partially  not.  I  have  a  statement  which  has  been  prei>ared  for  me 
y  Q^eorge  A.  Schroeder,  manager  of  the  freight  bureau,  Milwaukee  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  which  I  will  present  as  part  of  my  testimony. 

(^.  Before  you  present  that,  let  me  ask,  do  you  Know  whether  the  roads,  in  com- 
plying with  that  order,  raised  the  rate  on  wheat  for  export  or  reduced  the  rate  on 
flour  for  exi)ort?— A.  The  rates  were  changed  on  the  1st  of  November,  which  is 
the  time  of  year  at  which  rates  are  generally  advanced  between  Chicago  and  the 
seaboard,  and  I  believe  they  were  both  advanced;  I  am  ouite  sure  they  were. 

O.  On  both  wheat  and  flour?— A.  On  both  wheat  and  nour. 

Q.  Did  they  make  the  difference  2  cents  according  to  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sion?— A.  They  made  that  difference  from  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
seaboard,  but  there  are  intermediate  points  from  which  the  rates  vary. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  bringing  out— if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were 
given  this  authority  you  speak  of  as  regards  the  differences  in  rates,  differentials 
betweenlocalities,  between  commodities  and  localities  as  well— would  it  not  be 
X>os8ible  for  the  roads  interested  to  protect  themselves  by  increasing  the  lower  rate 
to  a  relative  equality  with  the  higher  rate,  instead  of  reducing  the  higher  rate; 
in  other  words,  you  would  allow  the  roads  that  privilege? — A.  I  think  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  justifiable  that  it  should  be  done.  I  should  think  the  super- 
vision of  the  commission  over  the  companies  would  protect  the  public  from  any 
wrong  adjustment  of  the  rates  to  comply  with  such  a  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  you  tell  us  how  much  the  difference  has  been 
this  summer  bt^tween  the  export  and  the  domestic  rate  on  wheat?— A.  I  have  not 
the  figures  with  me  that  have  been  enforced  during  the  summer,  but  I  have  those 
put  into  effect  November  1.  I  want,  here,  to  correct  the  statement  I  made  in 
regard  to  the  export  and  domestic  rate,  that  the  difference  is  2  cents  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  the  seaboard;  I  should  have  said  from  Chicag[o  to  the  sea- 
board. This  statement  I  have  will  give  you  pretty  specific  information  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  and  I  will  read  it  before  going  further: 

The  following  are  thepresent  all-rail  rates  on  export  and  domestic  grain  and 
grain  products,  as  per  published  tariffs  effective  November  1,  1899. 

I  will  say  right  here  the  rates  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  the  seaboard  are 
the  same;  they  are  uniform. 

Q.  Rail  rates  or  lake  rates? — A.  Rail  rates  and  lake  and  rail  rates  combined  are 
always  the  same  from  the  two  points  to  all  points  on  the  seaboard. 

Q.  Do  lake  rates  vary? — A.  They  vary  continually. 

Q.  As  you  can  charter  them? — A.  It  is  regulated  by  charter.  The  rates  from 
.  points  in  the  West  to  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  are  the  same.  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee are  practically  one  point  and  are  so  treated  in  the  matter  of  rates  of  transr 
portation.     (Witness  continues  reading. ) 

Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  New  York:  Cents. 

Export  grain  per  100 -  20 

Domestic  grain  per  100 .  22 

Grain  products  per  100 22 

Mississippi  River  to  New  York: 

Export  giain  per  100 20 

Domestic  grain  -per  100 25.5 
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The  following  table  shows  the  through  rates  on  export  wheat  versus  the  through 
rates  on  wheat  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  plus  the  rate  on  the  manufactured 
product: 


Export 
wheat. 


Wheat 
and 
flour. 


Diflfer- 


ColttmbixB,  Nebr.,    to  Mlasfssippl 

Biyer. 
Miasiasippi  Biyer  to  New  York 


Cents. 
21 


20 


Through  . 


41 


Colnmbus  to  Chicago . 
Ohicago  to  New  York . 

Throngh 


Cents. 
26 
22 


48 


Cents. 


Slonx  City,  Iowa,  to  Miasiflsippi 

Biyer. 
Miasiflsippi  Biyer  to  New  York 


Through  . 


Sioux  City  to  Chicago  . 
Chicago  to  New  York. . 


Through. 


46 


Sheldon,  Iowa,  to  Mississippi  Biyer 
MissiaBlppi  Biyer  to  New  York 


Through  . 


Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Mississippi 

Biyer. 
Mississippi  Biyer  to  New  York 


Through 


Sheldon  to  Chicago  . . . 
Chicago  to  New  York. 


Through. 

tfoines  to  C „ 

Chicago  to  New  York 

Through - 


44 


Dee  Moines  to  Chicago. 
^OTk.- 


18 


40 


The  rate  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  to  New  York  is  alike  for  export  and  domestic  flour. 

This  shows  that  flour  manufactured  at  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  from  wheat  from 
the  West,  and  forwarded  to  New  York,  costs  7  cents  a  hundred  more  freight  in 
the  case  of  Ck)lumbus,  4  cents  in  the  case  of  Sioux  Citv,  5  cents  in  the  case  of 
Sheldon,  and  7  cents  in  the  case  of  Des  Moines  than  the  freight  on  the  wheat 
direct  from  these  points  of  orig^  to  New  York  for  exx)ort,  being  that  much  dis- 
advantaffe  to  millers  in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 

The  following  table  shows  the  through  rates  on  export  grain  versus  the  through 
rates  on  domestic  grain,  based  on  lowest  combinations: 


Exiwrt 
grain. 

Domestic 
grain. 

Differ- 
ence. 

Columbus,  Nebr.,  to  Mississippi 

Biyer. 
Miasissippi  Biyer  to  New  York.... 

Cents. 
21 

20 

Columbus  to  Mississippi  Biyer 

Miasissippi  Biver  to  New  York  . . . 

Through  ..................... 

Cents. 
21 
25.5 

CenU. 

Through 

41 

45.6 

5.5 

Sionx  City  to  Chicag^o        . 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Mississippi 
Biyer. 

21 
20 

23 
22 

Chicago  to  New  Yoft 

Miasissippi  Biyer  taNew  York.... 

Through 

Through 

41 

45 

4 

Sheldon  to  Chicago .  ..     ... 

Sheldon,  Iowa,  to  Missiaslppi  Biyer 
Miasiasippi  Biyer  to  New  York.... 

10 
20 

22 

22 

Chicftgo  to  Naw  ^ork    .  . , , 

Through      -  - 

Through 

80 

44 

5 

mISsIppI  Biye?5)  New  York  "■ 
Through  

Miasfssippl  Biyer  to  New  York.. ^I 

14 
20 

14 
25.5 

Through 

84 

30.5 

5.6 

Des  Moines  to  Mississippi  Biyer . . 
Miasissippi  Biyer  to  New  York . . . 

Through    ...... 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  Mississippi 

Biyer. 
Miasiasippi  Biyer  to  New  York.... 

13 
20 

13 
26.5 

Through                    ..  . 

.33 

38.5 

5  6 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  difference  between  wheat  shipped  to  New 
York  rrom  Chicago  for  the  two  pnrposes,  domestic  and  export? — A.  From  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  to  New  York  the  difference  between  export  and  domestic  is  2  cents 
a  hundred,  but  from  original  points  of  shipment  in  the  interior  it  varies  from  4  to 
5^^  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  On  through  billing?— A.  On  through  billing,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  be  that  difference  as  against  the  differ- 
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ence  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee? — ^A.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  there  dioiild 
be  that  discrimination.  I  can  see  the  cause  of  it;  the  purpose  of  it,  at  least,  is 
to  secure  the  transportation  of  the  grain  from  points  west  of  the  MianflnppL 
River  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  against  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  ports. 

Q.  It  looks  like  a  discrimination  against  Chicago  and  Milwaukee?— A.  It  is  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  export  shipments.  It  costs  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
millers  this  much  more  to  take  the  wheat  from  the  West  and  ^pcind  it  here  and 
forward  to  the  seaboard,  ranging  from  4  to  7  cents  in  the jpomts  which  I  have 
named,  and  these  points  have  been  taken  as  illustrations  showiiiK  the  varying 
differences  from  the  different  points  of  shipment.  This  second  table  shows  the 
discrimination  against  domestic  grain  used  at  the  seaboard,  as  compared  witii 
grain  exported,  putting  millers  at  the  seaboard  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  diffe^ 
ence  in  favor  of  the  export  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  you  not  have  a  milling-in-transit  rate?— A.  There 
are  mill-in-transit  rates,  but  the  export  grain  rates  are  not  applied  to  them. 

Q.  Domestic  grain  rates  would  oe  applied  to  them,  would  they  not? — ^A.  Yes; 
domestic  grain  rates  are  applied  to  milbng  in  transit. 

Q.  That,  at  present,  would  be  a  difference  of  about  2  cents? — A.  Yes;  3  cents 
difference  from  Chicago.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  wheat  from  which  this  floor 
is  produced,  must  be  obtained  from  these  western  points— ^the  export  rates  of 
freight  run,  as  I  have  shown  you,  from  4  to  7  cents  a  hundred  lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  notice  you  do  not  have  Minneapolis  in  the  table;  could 
you  tell  us  the  situation  as  regards  millers  there?  Do  they  labor  imder  the  same 
disadvantage? — A.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  working  of  rates  at  Mixmeapolis. 
I  have  only  taken  the  ox>eration  of  rates  with  reference  to  Milwaukee,  and  ind- 
dentaUy  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  because  of  the  rates  being  uniform  to  and  from 
the  two  points.  I  gave  Sioux  City  41  and  Sheldon  89  on  through  export;  on  domes- 
tic, Sioux  City  45,  Sheldon  44,  a  difference  of  4  and  5  cents  against  the  American 
miller. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Do  you  not  object  to  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  and  the  export  rate?— A.  It  operates  very  seriously  to  the  detriment  of 
millers  in  this  country. 

Q.  Is  not  that  export  rate  necessary  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  accumulations  at 
these  various  points  and  the  surplus  product  of  the  country? — A.  Not  by  any 
means;  there  never  have  been  export  rates  until  within  the  past  two  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Why,  or  m  what  way,  does  this  lower  export  rate  operate 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  millers,  if  the  export  rate  on  flour  was  the  same  as  the 
export  rate  on  wheat  ? — A.  It  would  not ;  but  that  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  Then  you  misunderstood  Mr.  Harris's  question.  He  asked  if  you  pbjected 
to  the  fact  that  a  lower  rate  was  g^ven  on  wheat  and  flour  for  export  ?  That  is,  a 
rate  lower  than  on  domestic  ^ain  and  flour? — A.  If  the  export  rate  was  applied 
to  flour  there  would  be  no  objection  to  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Q.  ( By  Mr .  C.  J .  Harris.  )  The  difference  is  only  2  cents,  as  you  have  stated,  from 
Milwaukee  at  present?— A.  Two  cents  from  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  to  New 
York,  but  the  cost  of  the  wheat  enters  into  it.  The  wheat  must  come  from  Western 
points  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  be  manufactured  into  flour,  and  the  cost  of 
laying  wheat  down  at  Chicago,  added  to  the  cost  of  shipping  flour  to  New  York, 
makes  an  export  expense  of  4  to  7  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  on  account  of  the 
domestic  rate  applying  to  wheat  from  the  original  point  of  shipment  to  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago,  as  well  as  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Ot  JEN.)  That  is  a  greater  rate  than  some  places  west 
have  to  pay.  For  instance,  Des  Moines  has  to  pay  a  less  rate  for  the  ^ain  they 
receive  and  ship  to  the  seaboard  than  Milwaukee  would  pay  in  receiving  grain 
from  the  West  and  shipping  to  the  seaboard?— A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  But  the  flour  as  a  manufactured  product  ought 
necessanly  to  pay  a  higher  classification  of  freight  than  the  otner. — A.  Tnat 
never  has  been  the  case. 

Q.  Is  it  not  harder  to  handle,  and  does  it  not  take  more  car  room,  or  are  there 
not  some  conditions  of  railroad  traffic  that  enter  into  it,  that  demand  a  higher 
freight  rate  than  that  on  grain  in  bulk?— A.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  favor  of  the  raw  material,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  rates  for  flour  and 
wheat  have  always  been  unifonn  from  time  immemorial. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Until  when?— A.  Until  within  the  last  two  years.  Isxa 
not  certain  when  the  export  rates  were  first  put  in,  but  the  great  differences  have 
been  made  within  the  past  year. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  lower  export  rates  have  been  a  decided  advantage  to 
the  producer  of  the  grain?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Why  not? — ^A.  The  price  of  ^ain  is  fixed  at  the  point  of  shipment  by  the 
freight  to  the  principal  markets.  These  principal  markets  are  Minneapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Chicago,  as  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  and  the  grain  buyer  a 
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the  interior  points  in  the  conntry  fixes  his  price  to  the  producer  on  the  basis  of 
the  rate  of  freight  to  these  points. 

Q.  Very  well;  is  not  tiie  price  of  grain  in  these  markets  that  von  name  fixed  or 
at  least  inflnenoed  by  the  price  of  wheat  at  Liverpool?— A.  To  be  snre. 

Q.  Then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  lower  freight  rate  by  which  the  grain 
from  Minneapolis,  Chicago,  etc.,  could  be  moved  to  Liiverpool  would  increase  the 
price  at  this  ]x>int. — ^A.  If  that  were  the  only  element  of  price  that  would  be  so; 
but  price  elements  are  innumerable,  and  no  man  can  resolve  them  to  a  point 
whicn  would  enable  him  to. determine  what  the  price  is  going  to  be  24  nours 
hence.  The  price  at  Liverpool  is  only  one  of  the  elements.  Sometimes  the  price 
at  Liverx)ool  is  4  or  5  cents— not  as  much  as  that  perhaps,  but  often  8  to  4  cents 
less  than  it  costs  to  lay  the  g[rain  down  in  Liveri)ool  from  this  country. 

Q.  What  reason  can  you  give?— A.  Speculative  influence  is  the  principal  reason. 

Q.  The  farmer,  then,  sometimes  gets  benefits  from  speculation? — ^A.  He  always 
does.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  speculation  is  injurious  to  the  farmer;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  in  fixmg  the  price  of  grain  in  his  favor  instead  of 
against  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Which  would  European  markets  prefer,  our  grain  or 
our  flour?— A.  They  want  both;  they  want  grain  often  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
with  other  graia  in  order  to  produce  certain  results  in  flour,  and  m  other  cases 
they  want  tne  manufactured  product. 

Q.  They  want  grain  more  than  they  want  the  flour,  do  they  not? — ^A:  I  can  only 
judge  as  to  that  by  the  actual  movement  Of  the  two;  during  the  past  2  years  the 
movement  has  not  been  far  from  half  and  half.  It  varies  sometimes  20  per  cent 
from  that,  in  different  years,  but  generally  it  averages  about  half. 

Q.  Following  up  that  answer,  do  you  believe  if  the  rates  were  even  for  export 
flour  and  wheat  there  would  be  a  greater  export  of  flour  than  of  wheat;  you  say 
the  bulk  that  goes  out  is  about  the  same?— A.  It  has  been  the  same  heretofore 
when  there  were  no  export  rates— about  an  equal  quantity  of  export  flour  and 
wheat;  but  the  introduction  of  export  rates  on  wheat  without  applying  them  to 
flour  has  changed  the  thing,  and  more  wheat  is  going  than  flour,  necessarily,  for 
the  reason  that  the  miller  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere  on  the  other  side  can 
make  his  flour  out  of  wheat  that  costs  him  less,  on  account  of  this  difference  in 
freight,  than  the  cost  to  the  miller  here  of  buying  his  wheat  and  laying  his  flour 
down  there.  It  operates  to  drive  the  miller  in  this  counlry  out  of  the  manufac- 
turingbusiness. 

Q.  Have  vou  the  figures  to  submit  showing  that  heretofore  the  export  has  been 
about  equal,  and  that  now  there  is  a  difference?— A.  I  have  not  the  figures  with 
me,  but  they  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  Treasury  Department. 

Q.  (Bjr  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  ever  been  any  export  rate  on  flour  cor- 
respondmg  to  the  export  rate  on  wheat  ? — A.  There  never  has  been  any  export 
rate  on  eitner  wheat  or  flour  until  within  the  past  two  years. 

Ql  My  question  is  as  to  whether  there  ever  has  been  any  exx)ort  rate  on  flour? — 
A.  No,  there  has  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  kept  conversant  with 
these  rates  for  a  good  many  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Your  remedy  for  these  evils  would  be  the  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ? — A.  That  would  be  my 
remedy,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  this  recommendation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  a  difference  of  2  cents  between  the  export  rate  on  manufac- 
tured goods  and  bulk  wheat  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  carried  out  ? — A.  It  would,  so 
far  as  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  are  concerned.  That  would  put  flour  and  wheat  on 
an  equaliW.  But  it  would  not  remedy  the  matter  from  the  point  of  shipment  of 
wheat.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  wheat  costs  more  laid  down  here 
for  grinding  and  shipment  to  New  York  than  this  difference  of  2  cents  a  hundred 
referred  to^  on  account  of  the  difference  from  the  point  of  shipment  to  Milwau- 
kee and  Chicago  being  greater. 

9.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  On  account  of  the  discrimination  from  the 
points  west  ?— A.  That  is  it,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  been  speaking  of  the  discrimination  which 
the  land  carriers  make  against  the  product  going  abroad.  Could  you  say  whether 
there  has  heretofore  been  a  discrimination  by  the  ocean  carriers  as  against 
flour?— A.  I  cannot  say  in  regard  to  that.  I  am  not  familiar  with  ocean  rates  as 
separate  and  distinct  tram  other  rates. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  It  might  be  the  trouble  is  there.— A.  From  general 
knowleage  I  should  say  that  rates  from  the  seaboard  across  the  ocean  are  uniform; 
that  there  is  no  distinction. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about  this,  or  would  you  pass  on  to  dis- 
criminations  and  rebates?— A.  I  will  pass  on  to  discriminations.    I  wish  to  pre- 
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sent  a  letter  bearing  upon  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  interstate-commeioe 
law  from  a  fellow  commission  merchant,  of  Milwaukee,  Robert  Eliot.    Being 
nnable  to  come  himself,  he  addressed  this  letter  to  me  and  requested  me  to  present 
it  as  part  of  my  testimony. 
( wherenpon  the  witness  submitted  the  following  conmmnioation:) 

Milwaukee,  November  17, 1S99, 
E.P.Bacon,  Esq.,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  Under  date  of  November  7  I  received,  a  letter  from  the  indnstrial 
Commission,  stating  that  Senator  Kyle  had  snxgested  my  name  as  one  desired  to 
^ve  information  and  expression  before  the  bimistrial  Commission  now  in  seedoii 
m  Chicago.  Owing  to  having  taken  a  bad  cold  I  am  nnable  to  go  there,  which  I 
regret  very  mnch. 

I  was  one  of  those  deputed  by  the  Milwankee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  your- 
self and  Mr.  Charles  Ray,  now  president  of  the  National  Exchange  Bank,  to  give 
expression  in  the  same  behalf  before  the  United  States  Senate  oonunittee  in  1885 
or  1886  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  said  committee  being 
composed  of  Senators  Cullom,  of  Illinois;  Piatt,  of  Connecticat,  and  Harris,  d 
Tennessee. 

At  that  meeting  in  Chicago  I  was  told  by  Senator  Cnllom  that  they  had  been  to 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  State  cities  and  to  St.  Lionis  and  had  had  the  views  of 
prominent  Chicago  dealers,  and  that  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  United  States 
who  had  advocated  legalizing  railway  pooling  under  the  control  of  the  proposed 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  oraer  that  snch  control  might  obviate  exces- 
sive charges  or  nnjost  discrimination  against  persons  or  places.  Senator  Cnllom 
said  that  while  he  was  impressed  with  the  reasons  ^ven  for  snch  action,  it  was 
utterly  impracticable  because  of  adverse  public  opinion.  I  told  him  that  time 
would  show  that  there  never  would  be  any  relief  from  secret  rates  or  unjust 
preferences  until  the  railways  were  permitted  to  enforce  pooling  contracts, 

Since  that  time  experience  has,  I  think,  proved  the  correctness  of  myjudgment, 
and  many  commercial  bodies  of  the  Umted  States,  including  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Milwaukee,  have  passed  resolutions  in  advocacy  of  legaliidng  snch 
traffic  agreements  under  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
railway  companies  also  have  expressed  themselves  as  willing  to  have  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  strengthened,  vesting  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
with  powers  to  fix  rates  when  the  commission  may  find  reason  for  its  remedial 
action  in  that  behalf,  provided  the  power  and  permission  to  make  trafiSc  agree- 
ments as  above  stated  be  also  granted. 

A  bill  was  framed  in  that  behalf  5  or  6  years  ago,  and  many  who  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  are  wondering  why  Congress  has  not  passed  it.  My  smn- 
tion  of  this  question  is  this:  Many  railways  have  influential  directors  who  are 
engaged  in  the  grain  business,  or  the  oil  business,  or  other  branches  of  business, 
who  are  receiving  special  or  preferential  rates,  enabling  them  to  overcompete 
and  drive  out  of  business  others  engaged  in  the  same  branches  of  business,  and 
it  is  the  interest  of  such  multimillionaire  directors  to  have  the  present  state  of 
things  continue,  to  wit,  competition  between  roads,  which  will  excuse  the  man- 
agers of  the  roads  for  ^ ving  these  special  or  preferential  rates  when  said  managers 
have  to  face  their  directors  or  wealthy  stockholders,  because  if  the  interstate- 
commerce  act  were  strengthened  and  pooling  legalized  there  could  be  no  excuse 
whatever  for  railway  managers  to  be  giving  away  the  earnings  of  their  roads  to 
some  of  their  wealthy  and  poweful  directors.  Of  course  they  solidly  deny  doing 
anything  of  this  kind,  but  the  manifestations  of  trade  indicate  it  with  certainty 
to  the  minds  of  men  engaged  in  the  business. 

One  method  of  business  which,  by  reason  of  its  being  apparently  free  to  all,  bnt 
owing  to  circumstances  available  especially  and  preferentially  to  men  operatinfi: 
large  terminal  elevators,  is  the  monkey  work  of  through  billings,  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  explain  to  the  committee.  This  method  constitutes  an  u»JJ^* 
discrimination  against  the  local  trade  and  milling  trade  of  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
cago or  other  terminal  points  where  it  is  practiced  and  gives  advantage  to  the 
pajrties  operating  the  terminal  elevators.  It  is  also  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the 
long  and  short  naul  clause.  I  have  wondered  why  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  not  ordered  its  discontinuance.  I  presume  it  to  be  because  th^ 
do  not  think  they  have  the  requisite  power.  Then  tne  act  should  be  strengthened 
so  that  they  will  have  the  requisite  power,  and  the  power  to  enforce  tiie  long  and 
short  haul  clause. 

For  8  or  10  years  the  railway  companies  respected  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause,  but  the  courts  finally  turned  it  down  by  their  application  of  the  words 
**  under  similar  conditions  and  circumstances,"  which  were  found  in  the  act,  hold- 
ing that  competition  between  railwavs  constituted  a  circumstance  which  war- 
ranted an  infraction  of  the  long  and  snort  haul  clause.    That  emasculated  the  act 
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fully  and  completely  as  to  that  clause,  becanse  the  railway  cornxumies  can  prove 
comi)etition  every wnere.  And  the  consequence  is  many  very  unjust  discrimina- 
tions in  rates  by  giving  low  rates  to  certain  places  in  preference  to  other  places. 

These  words  should  be  stricken  out  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  and  no  devia- 
tion from  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  should  be  permitted  except  under  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  such  as  direct  juxtaposition  to  and  competition  by  water 
routes^and  then  only  when  x>ermitted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Yours,  truly, 

Robert  Euot. 

Q.  Railroad  discriminations  and  rebates. — ^A.  In  relation  to  the  matter  of 
rebates  I  will  present  to  the  commission  two  bids  mailed  to  the  grain  dealers  at 
Einbrae,  Minn.,  and  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  on  the  21st  and  26th  of  October  last, 
respectively,  by  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company,  a  comjpany  understood  to  be 
owned  wholl^r. by  a  director  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  dt.  Paul  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  points  mentioned  being  on  we  Southern  Minnesota  division  of  that 
railway. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbmhkdt.  )  Do  yon  know  his  name?— A.  I  know  his  name,  but  I  don*t 
care  to  state  it.  Iwill  state  it  if  desired;  P.  D.  Armour.  I  will  submit  these  postal 
cards  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  and  will  sayin  connection  with  them,  that  the  sev- 
eral elevator  companies  in  Milwaukee  and  Chicago  have  been  in  the  habit  for  some 
years  past  of  sending  bids  to  grain  buyers  in  the  country  by  means  of  i)06tal  cards, 
offering  net  prices  at  the  point  of  shipment,  which  they  can  accept  on  such  quan- 
tity of  ffrain  as  they  choose,  provided  the  acceptance  reaches  the  elevator  proprie- 
tors before  the  opening  of  the  next  day*s  exchange;  that  is,  9.30  in  the  morning. 
That  is  stated  on  the  postal  card  as  a  part  of  the  condition  on  which  the  bids  are 
made,  and  these  prices  are  based  on  the  closing  of  the  market  on  the  day  on 
which  they  are  mailed  and  are  open  for  acceptance  until  9.30  the  next  morn- 
ing. And  I  will  submit  tabulated  statements  showing  these  bids  and  the  freight, 
and  showing  the  prices  of  the  bid  over  the  cost  laid  down  at  Milwaukee  and  the 
market  value  at  Milwaukee  at  the  same  time.  To  show  the  correctness  of  the 
values  stated  at  Milwaukee  I  will  also  file  the  daily  market  reports,  the  official 
daily  market  reports  of  Milwaukee  on  the  dates  mentioned. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What,  in  substance,  do  these  postal  cards 
show?— A.  The  postal  cards  show  the  prices  bid  at  the  points  mentioned,  and  the 
market  reports  Show  the  value  at  Milwaukee  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  you  are  just  going  to  follow  that  up,  to  show  the  application  of  it? — A. 
Yes;  show  the  working  out  of  the  bids,  with  the  cost  of  freight  and  the  cost  laid 
down  at  Milwaukee  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  property  at  Milwaukee 
at  the  time.  I  will  say,  first,  in  connection  with  these  bias,  they  have  been  sent 
to  me  by  my  traveling  agent,  and  the  parties  who  gave  them  to  him  stated  that 
the  prices  named  were  subject  to  a  dMuction  of  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  and 
I  consequently  stated  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  in  my  table  which  I  presented. 
(Reads:)  Prices  per  bushel  for  grain  at  Kinbrae,  Minn.,  October  21, 1899, by  Mil- 
waukee Elevator  Company,  for  shipment  to  Milwaukee,  subject  to  Milwaukee 
inspection  and  dockage  and  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  weights.  Tariff  rates  of 
freight  to  Minneapolis  to  be  deducted;  showing  cost  laid  down  at  Milwaukee,  as 
compared  with  closing  market  value  at  Milwaukee  on  the  same  date. 


Kind  of  grain. 

PonndB 
per 

Price 
bid. 

neapolis. 

Net 
price. 

Preieht 
to  Mil- 
waukee. 

CSoetat 
Milwau- 
kee. 

Value  at 
Milwau- 
kee. 

No.  1  northern  wheat 

No.  2  northern  wheat 

No.8  white  oats 

00 
(X) 
32 

CenU. 
66.25 
63.76 
22.75 

Cents. 
8.70 
8.70 
4.16 

Cents. 
57.66 
66.05 
18.60 

CenU. 
12.00 
12.90 
6.08 

Cents. 
70.45 
67.96 
24.07 

Cents. 
09.60 
66.60 
24.60 

Rates  of  freight  on  grain  from  Kinbrae,  Minn.,  in  effect  the  above  date,  as  "per 
supplementary  tariff  taking  effect  April  19, 1899,  were  as  follows,  in  cents  x>er  100 
pounds: 


To- 


Other 
grain. 


Minneapolis . 
Milwaukee .. 


13 
19 


Prices  per  bushel  bid  for  grain  at  Flandreau,  S.  Bak.,  October  26,  1899,  by 
Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  for  shipment  to  Milwaukee,  subject  to  Milwaukee 
inspection  and  dockage,  and  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  weights;  tariff  rates  of  freight 
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to  Minneapolis  to  be  deducted;  showing  cost  laid  down  at  Milwaukee  as  com- 
I>ared  wittL  closing  market  valne  at  Milwaukee  tlie  same  date: 


Kind  of  grain. 

Pounds 
per 

Price 
bid. 

Preyrht 
toMin- 
neapoUa. 

Net 

wankee. 

Cost  at 
Milwau- 
kee. 

Valneat 

MUwan- 

kee. 

No.  1  northern  wheat 

No.  8  northern  wheat 

No.3  white  cats 

00 
00 

as 

(knU. 
08 
06 
28.20 

OMlt. 

0.00 
9.00 
4.10 

60. 40 
80.40 
19.00 

Cents. 
14.10 
14.10 
6.  OB 

OemU. 
72.50 
70.60 
85.17 

OemU. 
70.50 
OB 
SI.7S 

Rates  of  freight  on  grain  from  Flandrean,  S.  Dak.,  in  effect  above  date,  as  per 
tariff  taking  effect  April  10,  1899,  were  as  follows,  in  cents  per  100  pounds: 


To-^ 


Minneapolis. 
Milwaukee . . 


Other 

grain. 


13 
191 


Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  the  offer?— A.  Two  cents  in  that 
instance.  No.  2  northern,  price  to  be  66.  Adding  freight  to  Milwaukee  makes 
it  cost  70.50.  Value  at  Milwaukee,  68  cents;  2^  cents  less.  No.  3  white  oats  23.25 
bid,  making  coHt  at  Milwaukee  25.17.  V^ue  at  Milwaukee,  24.75.  Oats  are  han- 
dled on  a  very  small  margin  always.  Rates  of  freight  from  Flandreau  to  Milwau- 
kee and  Minneapolis  are  given  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  previous  statement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Keniyedy.  )  Do  you  say  Mr.  Armour  is  a  director  in  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railway;  does  that  road  g^ve  him  advantages  over  other 
buyers  and  shippers  of  grain?—A.  That  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  We 
naturally  infer  when  a  man  pays  more  for  prox>erty  in  the  country  for  shipment 
than  it  will  net  after  paymg  freight,  that  he  gets  his  money  back  in  some  way; 
and  I  will  state  in  this  connection  that  there  is  no  means  of  getting  that  property 
to  the  seaboard  at  any  less  expense  than  by  billing  from  the  points  of  origin  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago  and  billing  it  from  those  points  to  the  seaboard. 

Q.  This  territory  is  naturally  more  your  territory  than  Chicago's?— A.  Orain 
from  that  country  more  naturally  comes  to  Milwaukee. 

<^.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  sa^  that  he  made  bids  on  it 
dehvered  in  MinneapoliH?— A.  No.  He  named  a  price  in  those  bids  from  which 
the  freight  to  Minneapolis  was  to  be  deducted  and  the  shipper  was  to  receive  the 
difference.  Mr.  Armour  pays  the  freight  from  the  jioint  of  shipment  to  Milw^au- 
kee,  and  if  he  pays  the  tariff  rates  it  costs  what  I  have  stated  in  these  statements. 

O.  Would  not  that  territory  more  naturally  ship  to  Minneapolis,  and  is  not  this 
additional  price  given  to  divert  the  trade  to  Chicago  or  Milwaukee?— A.  This 
is  competing  territory  between  Milwaukee  and  Minneapolis,  and  the  shipments 
from  time  to  time  are  directed  to  either  Milwaukee  or  Minneapolis,  according  to 
the  price  ruling  in  each.  Sometimes  it  is  more  favorable  to  ship  to  one  and  some- 
times to  the  other. 

<J.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  The  point  you  aim  to  impress  on  the  com- 
mission IS  that  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  pays  this  higher  price  because 
it  has  an  advantage  with  the  railroads? — ^A.  We  can  not  tell  where  they  get  their 
money  back,  but  the  fact  that  they  could  buy  the  property  at  Milwaukee  from  1 
cent  to  li  cents  and  2  cents  per  bushel  less  than  it  would  cost  to  lay  it  down  at 
Milwaukee,  if  they*  should  pay  the  regular  rates,  would  lead  one  to  infer  that 
they  did  not  pay  the  regular  rate. 

Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  owning  an  elevator  over  renting  or  storing  grain 
in  a  public  warehouse?— A.  To  be  sure,  the  owner  of  the  elevator  saves  the 
storage;  that  is,  the  man  owning  the  elevator  does  not  have  to  pay  storage  to 
somebody  else;  but  the  elevators  of  late  have  been  very  little  used  for  storing 
grain  for  the  trade.  They  have  almost  gone  out  of  use  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
grain  for  the  public.  They  are  used  by  the  proprietors  to  handle  grain  whiS 
they  buy  at  the  original  point  of  shipment  in  the  country  and  sell  to  exporters 
or  consumers  in  the  East. 

Q.  Then,  without  having  any  definite  knowledge,  you  are  of  the  impression  that 
they  have  advantages  in  railroad  rates  over  the  average  shipper?— A.  That  is  the 
inevitable  inference  from  the  fact  that  they  are  paying  more  than  they  can  buy 
the  property  for  at  Milwaukee.  The  fact  of  their  having  an  elevator  does  not 
affect  the  value  of  the  property  in  Milwaukee.  It  is  not  worth  any  more  in  Mil- 
waukee whether  it  is  bought  tnere  or  in  the  country.  The  property  is  the  same, 
and  it  is  of  equal  value  under  either  condition. 
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Q.  What  is  the  natural  inference?  Is  it  that  this  deduction  is  given  over  the 
road  to  MinneaiKjlis  or  from  Minneapolis  to  Milwaukee? — A.  JThe  grain  bon^ht 
nnder  these  bids  is  brought  to  Milwaukee.  It  is  transported  entirely  over  the  line 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Q.  From  the  place  of  purchase? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  special  point  in  compelling  the  owner  to  pay  the  freight  to  Min- 
neapolis?—A.  I  can  see  no  particular  reason  for  putting  the  price  in  that  way 
instead  of  stating  the  net  price  to  the  shipx>er  at  the  point  of  shipment;  but  that 
seems  to  be  the  method  pursued. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Excepting  that  he  is  able  to  do  it  from  the  fact 
that  he  probably  gets  a  lower  rate  from  the  railroad. — ^A.  The  question  as  I  under- 
stand it  is  why  the  price  bid  was  subject  to  a  deduction  of  freight  to  Minne- 
apolis when  the  property^  does  not  go  to  Minneapolis;  that  I  can  see  no  XK)ssible 
reason  for.  The  more  direct  and  more  satisfactory  method  would  be  to  name  the 
price  at  the  point  of  shipment.  For  some  reason  the  price  at  Minneapolis  is  given, 
involving  the  necessity  of  deducting  the  freight  to  Minneajiolis.  The  property 
is  shipped  to  Milwaukee,  the  elevator  company  paying  the  freight  from  the  point 
of  shipment  to  Milwaukee,  whatever  it  may  he.  1  am  informed  by  my  traveling 
agent,  who  sent  in  these  postal  cards  containing  the  bids,  that  the  parties  receiv- 
ing them  were  in  possession  of  letters  from  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  to 
the  effect  that  the  freight  to  Minneai)olis  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  price  named 
in  the  bids. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  railroads  centering  in  Milwaukee  own  their  elevators? — ^A.  The 
St.  Paul  road  owns  all  the  elevators  at  its  terminals. 

Q.  Are  they  operating  them  for  the  road? — ^A.  They  are  all  leased  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Elevator  Company,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  one  of  the  elevators 
known  as  Elevator  E,  which  the  company  ox)erates  itself  for  storage  purposes. 

Q.  Practically  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  handled  through  the  elevators  is  handled 
by  the  elevators  that  are  leased  from  the  railroads. — A.  It  is  handled  by  the  Mil- 
waukee Elevator  Company.  I  will  modify  my  statement  as  to  their  all  being 
leased  by  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company.  F.  Kraus  &  Co.  lease  one  of  the 
elevators,  and  the  Milwaukee  Elevator  Company  leases  all  the  rest  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  part  of  Elevator  E,  which  is  retained  by  the  railroad  company. 

9.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  your  system  of  public  elevators  much  the  same  as 
exists  in  Chicago?— A.  Substantially  the  same. 

Q.  Can  the  proprietors  of  elevators  purchase  grain  the  same  as  here? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What  is  he  allowed  per  bushel  for  handling  the 
grain  througn  the  elevators? — ^A.  He  buys  the  grain  and  puts  it  in  the  elevators 
and  disposes  of  it  to  the  best  advantage  he  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HarrisJ  What  is  the  legal  rate  for  storage?— A.  There  is  no 
legal  rate  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Q.  What  is  the  customary  rate  of  storage? — ^A.  The  nominal  rate  which  is 
charged  by  the  St.  Paul  Railway  Company  m  that  part  of  the  elevator  which  it 
operates  is  one-half  a  cent  per  bushel  for  the  first  10  days  and  one-<^uarter  of  a 
cent  per  bushel  for  each  additional  10  days,  but  in  x)oint  of  fact  there  is  almost  no 
grain  put  in  the  elevators  for  public  storage. 

9*  (By  Mr.  EIennedy.  )  What  is  the  belief  among  ^ain  men  generally  as  to  the 
existence  of  an  elevator  combine  in  Chicago?  What  is  the  opinion  at  Milwaukee 
among  the  grain  men  of  your  acquaintance? — ^A.  I  don't  think  I  can  say  in  regard 
to  that.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  owners  of  elevators  in  Chicago, 
as  well  as  in  Milwaukee,  have  advantages  in  the  matter  of  rates  and  otherwise 
which  are  not  granted  to  the  public  in  general. 

Q.  By  agreement  between  the  railroads  and  elevator  men  of  Chicago  and  other 
places? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  supposed  to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
varying  conditions  and  circumstances,  whatever  the  advantages  may  be.  Of 
course,  the  public  has  no  means  of  arriving  at  what  is  done  between  the  railway 
companies  and  the  elevator  people;  they  can  simply  guess  at  it  from  results. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  imd  any  sucn  discriminations  as  you  have 
presented  here,  apparent  discriminations,  in  the  territory  which  is  not  disputed 
territory  with  Minneapolis  or  other  strong  buying  jwints?  In  other  words,  is  this 
hiffh  price  x>aid  to  the  producer,  as  has  been  testified  here,  to  bring  that  trade  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  where  competition  is  very  keen,  we  will  say,  with  Min- 
neapolis, and  in  the  Southwest,  with  Galveston?  Do  you  find  any  such  conditions 
as  you  have  presented  in  this  statement  in  the  territory  that  naturally  comes  to 
Milwaukee  and  Chicago? — ^A.  We  don't  come  across  instances  of  this  kind  except 
in  competing  territory. 

Q.  Where  competition  is  very  close?— A.  Whenever  there  are  two  or  more  roads 
coining  into  competition  with  each  other,  or  paralleling  each  other,  not  only  at 
intersecting  points,  but  where  they  parallel  each  other,  we  frequently  have  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  elovator  people  who  buy  the  grain  have  advantages, 
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special  adTantages  in  the  waj  of  freights.  Not  only  in  the  tenitoiy  in  which  we 
compete  with  Minneapolis,  but  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  we  find  that  to  be  the 
case. 

Q.  Would  their  eleyator  privileges  or  their  special  methods  of  handling  this 
grain  acconnt  for  the  difference  in  any  way?— A.  Not  at  aU,  becanm  that  is 
entireljr  independent  of  the  transportation,  lliey  can  buy  the  grain  in  Milwaukee 
and  Cmcaffo  and  put  it  in  their  elevators  to  just  as  good  advantage  as  they  can 
buy  it  in  tne  country.  The  only  advantage  of  buying  it  in  the  country  is  what- 
ever favor  they  may  get  in  a  special  rate  of  freight  or  bv  means  of  a  rebate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  or 
any  other  commission  to  get  at  the  facts  as  to  whether  there  is  a  combination 
between  the  railroads  and  the  elevator  men  of  Chicago  by  which  people  of  the 
alleged  combine  have  an  advantage  over  the  independent  buversr — ^A.  I  dont 
know  how  it  could  be  got  at.  Probably  the  Chicago  people  could  tell  you  better 
in  regard  to  Chica^  than  I  can;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  what  the  railroads  do. 
I  have  known  of  instances,  or  at  least  instances  ha\e  been  reported  to  me,  in 
which  sums  of  money  have  been  paid  by  railway  officials  to  parties  receiving  and 
handling  grain  without  taking  any  receipt  whatever,  and  i>aid  in  currency  instead 
of  checks,  which  covers  up  any  possible  evidence. 

Q.  Looking  to  that  end,  would  you  favor  an  additional  amendment  to  the  inter- 
state-commerce act  providing  for  Federal  inspection  of  the  business  of  those  quasi- 
public  corporations  like  railroads? — A.  I  would,  most  assuredlv.  I  would  favor 
the  railroad  companies*  books  being  examined  by  experts  employed  by  the  com- 
mission, as  bank  Dooks  are  examined  by  bank  examiners. 

Q.  And  have  full  publicity? — ^A.  Yes,  certainly;  but  I  don't  believe  that  would 
unearth  the  methods  by  which  rebates  are  paid,  because  they  are  paid  in  under- 
handed ways  which  leave  no  trace  behind  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  have  been  in  business  a  lon^  time.  Is  there  at 
the  present  time  as  much  complaint  about  rebates  and  discriminations  as  there 
used  to  be?— A.  I  think  there  is  as  much  complaint  in  general.  There  appears  to 
be  as  much  of  it  going  on  as  before,  but  it  is  confined  to  a  smaller  number — ^that 
is,  the  beneficiaries  of  these  privileges  and  advantages  and  rebates  are  veir  much 
smaller  in  number.  They  have  been  concentrated  into  fewer  hands.  On  this 
subject  I  will  say  that  there  is  room  for  a  great  deal  of  manipulation  of  rates,  as 
it  is  termed,  on  grain,  in  consequence  of  its  being  billed  on  what  are  called  pro- 
portional rates.  Grain  is  billed  to  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  on  a  rate  proportional 
to  a  through  rate  to  the  seaboard,  and  it  is  taken  into  these  elevators  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  to  be  forwarded  to  Eastern  points  or  exported,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  receives  the  benefit  of  these  proportional  rates,  and  it  is  left  entirely  to  the 
elevator  people  actually  to  forward  the  property  to  the  seaboard  or  export  it  or 
dispose  or  it  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  Would  that  account  at  all  for  this  difference  in  the  rates  which  you  have 
presented  here,  supposing  that  that  was  shipped  in  here  on  an  exx)ortrate?— A.  It 
would  not  in  this  case,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  export  rate  to  our  Eastern 
points  and  there  is  no  prox)ortional  rate  in  effect  from  either  of  those  two 
points. 

Q.  Might  not  that  billing  be  by  way  of  Minneaimlis,  and  cover  an  export  rate 
of  some  Kind  which  woulof  allow  for  this  difference? — ^A.  No;  the  property  was 
not  billed  to  Minneapolis.  It  was  simply  provided  that  the  rate  oi  freight  from 
Minneapolis  could  be  deducted  from  the  published  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  That  is  true,  but  supposing  there  was  an  export  rate  from  Minneapolis  to 
the  seaboard  which  would  allow  of  all  this  difference  you  suggest?— A.  It  would 
not  be  in  any  way  applicable  to  these  shipments  made  direct  from  the  point  to 
Milwaukee,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  wheat  when  it  reaches  Milwaukee 
could  be  benefited  by  it  that  would  not  apply  equally  to  wheat  brought  to  the 
Milwaukee  market  and  put  in  the  elevator. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Or  JEN.)  Regarding  the  ownership  of  private  cars,  do 
you  think  that  the  ownership  of  private  cars  is  a  detriment  to  ousiness  generally? — 
A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  very  fruitful  way  of  affording  benefits  and  advan- 
tf^es  to  those  who  own  them  by  paying  them  more  for  the  use  of  the  cars  than 
they  are  really  worth. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.Harris.)  Are  there  any  private  cars  used  in  the  grain  busi- 
ness now?— A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of  in  tne  grain  business. 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  grain  business  is  concerned,  it  is  done  away  with? — 
A.  No;  it  never  has  been  put  in  practical  use  with  reference  to  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  any  sentiment  among  the  members  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Chamber  of  Commerce  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  of  railroads  or 
telegraph  lines? — A.  Not  very  extensively,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe. 

9.  There  is  some?— A.  There  are  some  few  who  favor  railroad  ownership,  but 
it  is  a  comparatively  small  number. 
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Q.  Because  they  believe  it  is  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  if  there  are  any  in 
transportation?— A.  That,  I  think,  is  the  reason;  bnt  personally  I  am  opposed  to 
public  ownership  and  I  believe  that  the  transportation  of  the  country  could  be 
efiSciently  and  equitably  conducted  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
proper  powers  and  its  orders  could  be  properly  enforced.  I  should  want  to  see 
that  experiment  effectually  tried  before  resorting  to  public  ownership. 

Q.  Do  the  business  men  of  Milwaukee  believe  that  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
rates  are  exorbitant?— A.  I  have  not  heard  any  particular  complaint  in  regard  to 
that  at  Milwaukee.  There  is  some  complaint  m  regard  to  the  rates  chiu-ged  by 
the  telephone  company,  but  none  of  any  importance  as  to  the  telegraph  rates 
httve  come  to  my  knowledge.  There  is  one  point  that  has  occurred  to  me  and 
that  is  the  making  of  throxigh  routes  and  through  freight  rates  by  the  commis- 
sion. I  wish  to  say  I  consider  it  a  ver^  imxiortant  and  very  necessarv  power  con- 
ferred upon  the  commission  to  require  the  making  of  through  freight  rates 
between  connecting  lines.  It  often  occurs  that  owing  to  individual  interests  of 
separate  lines  they  refuse  to  make  through  rates  with  each  other,  and  debar  the 
public  from  the  benefit  of  the  advantages  of  the  shortest  practicable  lines  between 
two  points.  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  people  require  that  the  railroads 
should  be  compelled  to  make  joint  rates  at  their  Intersections  wherever  they  may 
begiving  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  practicable  rates  l^  the  shortest  Imo. 

O.  And  if  they  do  not  make  them  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cfommission  should 
make  them  for  them?— A.  Yes. 

(The  witness  subsequently  submitted  the  following,  to  be  incorporated  with  his 
testimony:) 

While  the  application  of  the  export  rate  of  freight  on  wheat  to  the  transportation 
of  flour  would  obviate  the  disadvantage  under  which  millers  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  are  now  struggling,  millers  at  seaboard  jioints  would  still  be  subjected 
to  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  foreign  millers  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  export  and  the  domestic  rate  on  wheat  from  points  in  the  West  to  the 
seaboard. 

In  relation  to  grain  being  billed  from  interior  points  to  Milwaukee  or  Chicago 
on  **  proportional  rates '' — that  is,  the  proportion  of  the  through  rate  from  point  of 
shipment  to  the  seaboard  accruing  to  the  lines  west  of  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  the 
grain  being  taken  into  elevators  at  these  points  presumably  for  transfer— I  wish 
to  say  that  such  ^ain  should  be  held  *'  in  oond  "  under  the  care  of  officers  of  the 
Gk>vemment  until  so  transferred,  in  order  to  insure  its  bein^  actually  shipped  to 
the  seaboard,  for  which  purpose  the  proportional  rate  of  freight  has  been  applied 
to  the  grain.  This  rate  is  often  from  2  to  8  cents  per  100  pounds  less  than  the 
rate  applied  to  grain  for  local  use  at  Milwaukee  or  Chicago,  or  shipped  there- 
from to  other  than  seaboard  jioints. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  i5, 1899. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  CHARLES  S.  CLARK, 

Secretary  Orainera^  National  Association  and  publisher  of  the  Orainers*  Journal, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  18, 1899,  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Clark  was  sworn 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMEB.)  Please  state  your  full  name. —A.  Charles  S. 
Clark. 

Q.  And  your  business?— A.  Publisher. 

Q-  Are  you  in  any  way  connected  officially  with  the  Grain  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion?— ^A.  I  am  secretary  of  the  Grainers'  National  Association  and  publisher  of 
the  Grainers'  Journal. 

(^.  We  have  information  that  you  have  decided  views  on  a  system  of  national 
gram  inspection?— A.  I  don't  know  where  you  got  that  information,  because  those 
are  far  from  my  views. 

Q.  You  have  no  views  on  that  subject?— A.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  national 
inspection.    I  don't  think  it  is  practicable. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is  possible?— A.  It  is  possible,  but  not  practicable.  The 
grades  in  the  quality  of  grain  vary  too  much  to  make  any  classification,  unless 
you  have  an  endless  book  of  rules  wMch  apply  to  the  markets  having  these  quali- 
ties of  ffrain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understand  that  you  had  some  statement  to  make 
on  the  inspection  of  grain,  espcially  before  the  commission. — A.  I  have  not,  except 
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thstf  of  coarse,  if  yon  want  to  know  what  the  complaints  are,  I  can  gire  them  to 
yon  as  they  have  come  to  me.  I  get  a  good  many  complaints  from  members  of  the 
association  thronghoat  the  country  and  reports  from  different  markets. 

Q.  We  shonld  Tike  to  hear  what  these  complaints  are.— A.  Of  course  anyone 
who  is  familiar  with  the  grading  of  g^rain  knows  that  it  is  a  matter  of  gneas.  It 
has  not  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science.  They  have  flaxseed  inspection  rednoed 
to  an  exact  science;  thev  weigh  before  and  after  they  eliminate  all  foreign  matter 
from  the  samples  of  seeos  by  means  of  sieves  of  different  sized  meshes.  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, the  man  who  devised  that  scheme,  has  been  working  on  the  same  scheme  to 
apply  to  prain,  but  hat)  not  brought  it  to  a  point  where  he  is  ready  to  ^ve  it  ont. 
Several  times  we  tried  to  get  him  to  talk  about  it  before  the  association  and  he 
has  done  so  twice.  He  is  a  man  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  grain  inspectors  in  the 
country,  but  the  detailed  work  of  carrying  out  his  plan  has  seemed  to  discourage 
him  and  he  has  given  it  up.  The  gramng  of  grain,  as  I  said  before,  is  guesswork. 
Mr.  Noble,  in  his  speech  before  the  national  association  here  in  October,  said  that 
if  a  man  inspected  100  cars  a  day  and  insnecteu  those  same  100  cars  to-morrow^  he 
would  probably  grade  some  of  them  ditferent.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  and 
there  are  some  frightful  errors  made.  Men  are  not  alwajrs  in  the  same  mood; 
they  have  not  alwavs  the  keen  perception  which  the  grain  inspector  is  sapposed 
to  have.  The^  will  naturally  err.  If  we  could  have  tne  grading  of  ^ain  reouioed 
to  an  exact  science,  then  it  might  be  practicable  to  have  a  national  inspection. 

The  inspection  departments  now  value  grain  or  classify  it  quite  differently 
from  what  the  millers  do;  that  applies  to  wheat  only;  of  course  on  other  grains 
there  is  no  one  else  who  passes  on  the  grade  excepting  the  buyers  or  consumers; 
and  I  would  say  that  in  the  matter  of  barley  grading  in  Chicago  the  rules  and 
grading  by  the  official  inspectors  have  been  ignored  for  years  by  the  trade. 
Dealers  may  pay  some  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  sample  is  classed  by  the 
department,  but  they  don't  accept  it  themselves;  they  take  the  sample  to  their 
offices  and  there  pass  upon  it  in  an  entirely  different  light — that  is  to  say,  they 
grade  it  for  different  characteristics.  A  grain  inspector,  if  he  possesses  the 
knowledge  sufficient  to  make  a  competent  judge  of  barley,  would  be  in  the  barley 
trade  almost  invariably,  and  although  in  Chicago  they  have  some  inspectors 
scattered  all  around  the  city  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  barlev  trade  to-day  all 
the  best  inspectors  could  do  would  be  to  take  a  sample  and  submit  it  to  a  good 
man  at  the  central  point,  as  in  the  inspector's  office  here  in  the  city.  Of  coarse 
the  present  system  of  barlev  inspecting  is  utterly  unreliable  and  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  it.  And  wheat.  The  miller  values  the  wheat  for  many  points  or  charac- 
teristics which  the  inspector  knows  nothing  about;  for  imitance,  its  strength  as 
to  gluten,  the  amount  of  starch  contained  in  it,  and  the  market  he  is  milling  for 
at  the  time.  Some  markets  want  it  strong  in  gluten  and  others  want  it  strong 
in  starch.  It  depends  upon  what  they  are  after  for  their  mixtures  in  the  blending 
of  fl!ours.  The  miller  is  virtually  the  consumer  of  all  good  wheat,  but  the  present 
method  of  classifying  wheat  is  such  that  while  the  miller  pays  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  classification,  still  ho  often  pays  a  premium  for  a  lower  grade. 

As  to  the  other  grains,  1  know  of  a  case  here  last  month  with  an  Eastern 
shipper.  We  have  a  number  of  shippers  here  who  ship  oats  to  one  of  the  markets 
that  makes  a  specialty  of  tliem.  He  bought  a  grade  of  fancy  oats — that  is,  he 
bought  three  cars  which  were  so  much  better  than  other  grain  placed  in  the  same 
grade  by  the  inspection  department  that  he  paid  4f  cents  more  for  that  grade 
than  the  ruling  market  price  at  the  time.  He  shipped  them  to  an  Ekbstem  market 
and  ^ot  the  profit  for  them  because  they  were  so  much  superior  to  the  average 
quality  for  that  grade. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  State  inspector  here? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  his  grading  is  ignored  by  the  grain  buyers? — A.  No;  only  in 
the  barley  trade. 

Q.  I  understood  vou  that  the  men  who  bought  and  sold  ignored  this  State  inspec- 
tion and  went  on  their  own  private  inspector's  judgment  largely.— A.  That  is  on 
barley;  yes. 

Q.  On  barley  alone?— A.  Yes;  on  barley  alone. 

Q.  But  on  the  other  grains  they  have  not  that  difference?— A.  No;  the  outward 
characteristics  of  the  other  grains  are  a  better  index  of  the  value  of  the  grain. 
In  barley  it  is  quite  different.  You  can  take  barley  and  polish  it  and  get  good 
grains  wherein  the  germinative  percentage  of  the  sample  will  be  very  Tow,  and 
barley  is  valuable  to  the  malster  only  by  the  percentage  of  it  which  will  ^w, 
although,  of  course,  on  its  plumpness  and  brignt  color  depends  how  clear  will  be 
the  resulting  product. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  How  many  official  grades  of  oats  are  there?— 
A.  I  don't  remember  how  many  there  are;  there  is  the  white  and  the  mixed— I 
think  probably  there  are  7  or  8. 

Q.  Are  they  numbered? — ^A.  Yes. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  great  difference  between  the  inspections 
of  different  cities  that  are  baying  the  products?  What  I  mean  is  this:  Could  I 
ship  grain  from  a  Nebraska  i)oint  and  get  a  better  inspection  in  Minneapolis  than 
I  could  in  Chicago,  or  could  I  get  a  better  inspection  in  St.  Louis  than  1  could  in 
Chicago,  or  vice  versa?— A.  I  have  known  of  some  shippers  at  points  that  are  in 
territory  tributary  to  different  markets  having  different  rules  who,  knowing  of 
the  methods  of  inspection,  would  invariably  ship  grain  of  certain  grades  or  of 
certain  qualities  to  certain  markets.  The  rules  governing  the  in8X)ection8  in  each 
one  of  these  markets  are  made  for  the  purpose  or  classifymg  the  grain  in  the  terri- 
tory tributary  to  that  market  which  is  BupxK)8ed  to  come  to  that  market.  For  a 
long  time — I  believe  until  the  Northwest  grain  trade  came  into  this  market — we 
had  no  grades  provided  for  the  classification  of  that^in  separate  from  the  other, 
such  as  we  have  now.  The  Northwest,  Minneapohs  and  Duluth,  have  no  rules 
ffoveming  the  grades  of  Kansas  hard  wheat;  that  is,  I  think  they  have  not.  They 
nave  no  use  for  such  rules.  Then  there  are  other  £p*ades.  For  instance,  in  Texas 
we  have  the  Texas  rust-proof  oats;  you  will  find  some  of  them  in  Kansas  and  all 
through  the  territories.  Rules  governing  the  grading  of  that  grain  could  not  be 
of  any  use  in  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  or  any  of  the  Northern  markets.  The  rules 
Y&Tj  considerably.  We  had  one  case  a  year  ago  where  Kansas  City,  Kans., 
which  was  under  the  Kansas  City  inspection,  admitted  a  No.  2  wheat  where  the 
grain  weighed  52  pounds  and  over.  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  they  required  59 
pounds  and  over.  Of  course  that  made  some  difference;  some  grain  just  on  the 
line  would  go  to  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  be  graded,  although  most  of  the  spraia 
was  handled  by  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  dealers.  It  worked  an  injustice.  I  think  the 
nearer  we  can  get  uniform  rules  for  the  grading  of  the  same  grain,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  grain  trade  and  for  everyone  interested  in  the  business.  It  would 
simplify  the  matter  a  great  deal. 

Q.  A  No.  2  wheat  in  St.  Louis  ought  to  be  the  same  as  a  No.  2  wheat  in  Chi- 
cago and  ought  to  fill  the  same  classification  requirements?— A.  Yes;  if  it  is  of 
the  same  character.  In  St.  Louis  they  get  one  quality  they  don't  get  up  here  and 
Chicago  get^  much  wheat  that  never  mids  its  way  to  St.  Louis;  and  as  to  No.  2 
wheat,  Chicago  has  several  different  grades  of  that;  that  depends  upon  the  origin 
of  the  wheat.  Several  years  ago,  I  think,  Kansas  City  received  wheat  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to  have  a  grade  of  Oregon  wheat 
that  would  include  all  of  the  soft  wheats  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out.  It  is  this:  That  the  No.  2  Kansas 
wheat  ought  to  be  the  same  No.  2  wheat  in  St.  Louis  as  in  Chicago;  or  a  No.  2  North- 
western wheat  ought  to  be  the  same  in  St.  Louis  as  it  is  in  Chicago.  There  ought 
to  be  a  national  uniformity  on  these  things  and  I  believe  there  is,  is  there  not? — 
A.  All  the  markets  do  approach  uniformity  in  their  rules,  but  in  the  carrying  out 
of  these  rules  they  differ  just  as  the  ability  of  the  inspectors  who  attempt  to  carry 
them  out  varies.  I  had  a  case  that  came  into  my  hands  as  secretary  of  the  national 
association  here  not  a  great  while  ago  and  is  now  pending,  in  which  a  southwestern 
Iowa  shipper  sold  com  subject  to  tne  Peoria  weights  and  grades.  Peoria  had  a 
blockade  and  the  grain  was  taken  to  St.  Louis  before  being  inspected,  and  the 
broker  who  bought  it  claimed  the  Peoria  inspection,  he  being  an  active  member 
of  the  Peoria  Board  of  Trade;  it  is  a  private  insx>ection,  not  a  State,  and  ho  could 
not  have  it  inspected  there.  It  is  well  known  to  the  trade  that  a  State  inspection 
is  much  more  ri^d  than  the  Peoria  inspection;  these  cars  all  graded  according  to 
the  contract  which  they  were  supposed  to  fill,  except  one,  and  that  was  graded 
down,  and  the  shipper  refused  to  accept  the  discount  for  the  missing  grade  in  the 
St.  Louis  market  when  he  had  sold  it  subject  to  the  Peoria  inspection  and  weights. 

Q.  The  producer  generally  sells  outright  to  the  grain  buyers  at  the  railroad 
point?--A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  he  has  little  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  the  inspection  that  exists 
in  the  cities,  because  his  grain  passes  out  of  his  hands  absolutely  at  that  point? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  complaints  would  come  from  the  grain  buyers  and  dealers  in  the  cities 
themselves?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anvthing  further  to  suggest? — ^A. 
Nothing,  I  think.  Of  course,  here  is  something  if  you  can  bring  it  about.  You 
remember  we  had  a  bill  that  was  introduced  in  Congress  repeatedly  for  the 
uniform  inspection  of  grain,  but  it  was  never  enacted;  it  pro  video  for  the  uniform 
classification  of  grain.  I  think  if  the  different  markets  are  left  to  themselves 
they  will  work  that  out;  because  where  the  grain  from  one  territory  is  ^oing  to 
any  market,  that  market  will,  out  of  self-interest,  invariably  try  to  make  its  rules 
about  the  marketizi|g  of  that  grain  favorable  to  it,  and  can  not  afford  to  inflict  any 
discrimination  against  that  grain  as  compared  with  other  markets.  If  it  does, 
then  very  naturally  the  grain  will  go  to  the  other  markets.    There  is  that  influ- 
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ence  working  all  the  time  for  nniformity  and  the  markeU  must  erentoally,  I 
think,  come  closer  together. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  self-interest  they  grade  it  as  high  as  po88ible?--A.  Tes;  of 
conrse  the  grain  dealers  here  have  not  so  much  direct  inflaence  in  the  matter  as 
they  wonldlia  ve  at  Peoria ,  where  they  have  private  inspection.  Peoria  is  the  only 
market  of  importance  west  of  Chicago  that  nas  private  inspection.  All  the  other 
places  have  State  inspection.  Toledo  has  the  Same  system  as  Peoria  and  so  hss 
Cincinnati,  and  on  Eastern  markets  they  are  not  governed  by  State  laws:  hat 
there  is  not  enough  of  that  private  inspection  to  work  any  great  injustice, 
because  grain  is  not  forced  to  take  those  channels,  and  it  would  not  do  so  unless 
the  rules  were  favorable  to  its  going  there. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  bill  introduced  in  CongressP—A.  Yes;  there  was  a  man 
who  was  the  inventor  of  a  steel  storage  system,  and  who  worked  earnestly  and 
tried  to  have  the  bill  passed  severe  times;  it  was  introduced  at  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent sessions,  I  guess.  It  provided  for  the  uniform  classification  of  grain.  His 
svstem  was,  I  believe,  to  provide  for  a  national  inspector  at  Washington,  who 
snould  make  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  grains  by  samples  sent  him  from  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  And,  I  believe,  one  of  his  plans  was  that  any  man 
could  send  a  sample  of  his  grain  and  have  it  classified;  that  is,  have  the  inspector 
pass  upon  it  as  to  the  grade  it  belonged  to;  he  could  send  these  samples  to  the 
aeoartinent  at  Washington,  or  wherever  the  branches  might  be  establ^ed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  your  association  opposed  to  that  bill?~A.  We  never 
took  any  action  on  it.  We  have  had  several  papers  from  different  members  of 
the  association  on  uniform  classification  of  grain.  The  members  of  the  trade,  I 
think,  would  work  that  out  themselves  in  time  and  with  probably  better  resnlts 
than  the  Gk>vemment  ever  could  get,  because  self-interest  will  prompt  them  to 
carry  it  out  carefully;  and  of  course  they  are  in  the  business  all  the  time  and 
know  what  is  needed  and  wanted. 

Q,  Of  what  is  your  association  constituted?— A.  We  have  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers. It  is  made  up  of  commission  men  and  country  grain  shippers  principally. 
The  countrv  grain  shippers  are  divided  into  two  classes — ^that  is,  those  who  are 
what  we  call  the  regular  members,  and  the  attached.  We  have  local  associations 
wherein  all  the  members  become  members  of  the  national  association;  the  local 
associations  become  affiliated  with  the  national. 

O.  Are  the  grain  men  of  Chicago  members  of  your  association? — A.  No. 

Q.  None  of  them? — A.  None  of  them. 

Q.  Have  you  any  complaint  about  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
have  made  complaints  repeatedly. 

Q.  Complaints  have  been  made  to  your  association  or  in  your  association?— A 
No;  never  in  our  association.  The  Illinois  association  has  sent  delegations  to 
Springfield  several  times  to  try  to  strengthen  the  old  law  and  prevent  the  enac^ 
ment  of  the  new.  The  law  itself  specified  that  a  public  warehouseman  shonld 
not  deal  in  grain  in  his  own  house,  which  the  supreme  court  wUl,  I  think,  decide 
is  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  article  13  of  which  was  enacted  ri^ht  after 
the  bi^  swindle.  We  had  false  bottoms  hero  that  public  warehousemen,  m  1870,1 
think  it  was,  say  caused  the  enactment  of  that  law,  and  all  the  debate  and  dis- 
cussion which  brought  about  the  incorporation  of  that  article  in  the  constitution 
was  that  it  was  for  the  protection  of  the  owner  of  ^ain,  and  that  the  warehouse- 
man should  not  be  recognized  as  a  storer  of  grain  m  his  own  house.  They  conld 
not  have  considered  that  that  would  ever  be  done,  because  the  constitution  does 
not  specify  that  he  shall  not,  and  it  does  not  recognize  the  possibility  of  that 
practice  ever  arising. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  there  a  case  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court?— A.  No;  I  think  there  is  a  case  pending  now  before  Jud^e  Tuley. 

Q.  What  case  is  that?  Is  that  the  case  begun  prior  to  1896,  prior  to  the  jMissage 
of  this  law?— A.  I  think  it  is  a  case  that  was  begun  afterwards.  The  case  begon 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law  was  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  was  stated  here  yesterday  that  the  grain  nien^ 
Chicago  who  were  making  complaints  about  these  warehouses  never  had  used 
them,  and  did  not  want  to  use  them  now.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  that?— A. 
You  mean  the  commission  men  didn't  want  to  use  them? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Sometimes  they  have  occasion  to  use  them  for  their  country  ship- 
pers. Of  course  a  commission  man  is  not  often  an  owner  of  grain  himself;  that 
IS,  he  is  not  sui)p()s('d  to  be.  I  think  it  would  be  to  the  best  interest  of  the  trade 
if  we  had  some  public  warehouses  win  li  were  operated  as  public  warehouses 
and  the  people  wno  owned  them  did  nol  .store  gram  in  them.  The  most  of  tiie 
public  elevators  here  are  owned  by  the  railroads;  some  of  them  are  not. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  We  have  elevators  that  are  exclusiyely  pno- 
lie  elevators,  have  we  not?— A.  They  are  so  called. 
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Q.  Are  they  not  in  fact?— A.  I  guees  anyone  can  store  grain  there,  provided 
they  are  not  full;  but  the  operators,  I  guess,  generally  put  the  grain  m  them- 
selTes.  The  impression  is  tnat  most  of  the  grain  that  passes  through  the  ele- 
vators is  owned  oy  the  proprietors  of  the  elevators.    Sometimes  it  is  not. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  a  cargo  of  grain  in  Chicago  at  any  time  within  the  last 
10  years  that  the  public  elevators  refused  to  take  for  storage? — A.  I  don't 
know  that  any  case  has  ever  arisen  except  when  the  house  was  full.  Sometimes 
they  have  rerused  it.  We  had  a  case  here,  although  I  guess  the  house  is  not  a 
regular  public  warehouse  now.  The  case  came  up,  I  think  it  was  yesterday, 
where  the  inspection  department  classed  a  grade  as  two  or  three,  and  it  went  to 
an  elevator  and  they  refused  to  accept  it  on  that  grade.  Of  course,  the  dei>art- 
ment  had  given  that  grade,  but  thev  would  not  take  it  on  that  classification. 

Q.  That  was  because  they  would  be  expected  to  turn  out  grain  of  the  grade  that 
the  department  had  certified  to,  and  they  in  fact  believed  it  was  grain  of  a  lower 
grade? — A.  Yes;  they  believed  the  inspector  had  erred. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  did  not  refuse  to  take  it  because  they  wanted  to  exclude 
it?— A.  No;  I  have  not  heard  of  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Would  not  that  be  a  proper  objection  in  some  cases? — 
A.  Most  assuredly,  for  their  own  protection  and  the  protection  of  the  public  at 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  these  so-called  public  warehouses  that  you  speak 
of  owned  by  men  who  are  the  great  elevator  men  of  Chicago,  like  Annour  and 
Oounselman?— A.  Most  of  them  are  owned  by  the  railroads. 

Q.  Most  of  the  public  elevators?— A.  Some  of  them  are  not,  and  of  course  they 
are  operated  by  individuals.  Some  of  the  railroad  elevators  are  operated  as  private 
elevators,  showing  that  there  is  no  need  of  so  many  public  elevators. 

^Testimony  closed.) 


Chioaoo,  III.,  November  IS,  1899. 

TESTIKOHT  OF  ME.  EBOAB  H.  EVAHS, 

Representative  of  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade, 

The  sabcommission  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representative  Lorimer  pre- 
siding, at  12.80  p.  m. ,  November  18, 1899,  Mr.  Edgar  H.  Evans  was  introduced  as 
a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 
|.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  is  your  name?— A.  Edgar  H.  Evans. 

Your  plEkce  of  business? — ^A.  Indianapolis. 

Board  of  trade?— A.  I  am  a  member  of  it. 

What  is  your  business  address? — ^A.  Hoosier  State  Flour  Mills. 

Are  you  here  as  a  representative  of  the  board  of  trade? — ^A.  I  am. 
},  Will  you  please  state  in  your  own  way  any  grievances  or  make  any  sugges- 
tions that  you  wish,  as  representative  of  the  board  or  for  yourself?— A.  I  invite 
your  attention  to  matters  of  discrimination  in  the  first  place.  You  may  know 
the  freight  rates  of  past  years,  but  I  will  hastily  run  over  them  to  bring  out  the 
point  I  wish  to  make.  On  November  10, 1898,  the  rate  of  freight  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  was  30  cente  on  grain  and  grain  products.  On  January  12,  this  year, 
that  rate  was  reduced  to  18  cents  on  grain  ana  grain  products,  with  this  exception, 
however,  that  at  the  port  of  New  York  there  was  a  discrimination  of  1^  cente  on 
the  hundred  i)ounds;  at  the  xx)rt  of  Philadelphia  of  one-half  cent  on  the  hundred 
X>ounds,  owing  to  the  change  of  the  system  of  basing.  This  operated  against  the 
wheat  miller  to  that  extent,  and  the  mills  of  the  country  made  a  protest  to  the 
traffic  association,  which  was  not  regarded.  On  April  18  rate  was  made  17  cente 
on  grain  producte,  but  on  wheat  and  com  11  cente,  Chicago  to  New  York.  On 
September  18  a  rate  was  made  of  20  cente  on  grain  products,  but  on  grain  for 
export  14  or  15,  according  to  the  teriff  rates.  On  November  1  the  rate  was  23 
cents  for  grain  products  and  20  cente  on  grain  for  export.  I  wish  also  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  from  the  Mississippi  River,  April  18,  grain  producte 
were  191  cente  and  wheat  and  com  12  cente.  On  September  18,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  New  York  the  rate  was  23  cents  on  grain  products,  but  on  grain 
only  15  cente,  or  a  discrimination  of  8  cents  a  hundred.  On  November  1 — I 
think — the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  a  decree  ruling  that  the  rate 
from  the  Mississippi  River  is  to  be  24  cento  on  ^ain  producte  and  20  cente  on 
grain;  a  difference  of  4  cente.  This  difference  is  still  greater  at  pointe  farther 
west,  as  you  have  been  informed  this  morning.  Now,  to  illustrate  the  effects  of 
this,  for  instenoe  on  the  corn  miller,  as  we  have  3  large  com  mills  at  Indianapolis 
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as  weU  B8  3  laree  flour  mills,  I  wish  to  sabmit  a  statement  giyen  to  me  bv  a  milter 
the  Cerealine  Manufacturing  Company,  showing  the  cost  of  com  billed  from  110 
per  cent  points  west.  You  will  imderstand,  Indianapolis  being  an  interior  point, 
its  rate  is  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Chicago  to  New  York  rate.  Indianapolis 
rates  are  generally  on  the  same  basis  as  Chicago,  except  that  the  interior  shipper 
can  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  special  low  rates  made  for  exx>oi^*  ^^^  ^®  ^  thus  cut 
out  of  the  trade. 

Orain  loaded  at  110  per  cent  points  delivered  at  New  York  for  export — bans,  tt 

ce7its. 


Ooet. 


Pep       Pep  100 
boflheL    pounds. 


1,000  bushels  coph,  at  80  cents 

Fpelgbt,  60,000  pounds,  at  28.6  cents 

DeUveped,  New  Yopk 


1800.00 
LB6.00 


CenU. 
80.00 
12.00 


Oentt. 
53.67 

ss.a 


tf6.00 


4SB.«)|       mo7 


Same  milled  at  Indianapolis  and  product  forwarded  to  New  York  for  domestic 
use: 


1,000  bushels  copn,  at  90  cents 

Ppeight,  56,000  pounds,  at  384  cents 

Hilling  privilege,  66,000  i)ound8,  at  1^  cents 

Total , 

Qpaln  dellveped  New  Yopk,  as  above 

Netdiflepence 


Pep 
bushel. 


Pep  100 
pounds. 


CenU.  Centt. 

30.00  .  5S.57 

18.44  24.00 

.84  l.» 


44.28  I 
42.60, 


79.  (ff 
76.07 


1.68  I 


aoo 


Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habris.)  Net  difference  as  against  what?— -A.  In  favor  of 
com  for  export.  Now,  as  to  its  effect  on  flonr  mills — as  to  that  I  am  a  Uttiemore 
competent  to  speak— I  would  read  a  few  letters  that  have  been  received,  particu- 
larly showing  the  losses  of  business;  and  after  this  statement  you  can  draw  your 
own  conclusions. 

First,  a  letter  from  Manchester,  dated  September  6, 1899:  "  I  regret  that  you 
could  not  see  your  way  to  book  this  little  order,  which  was  for  the  trade  here.  1 
offered  the  best  price  I  could  and  am  unable  to  advance  on  it.  The  competition 
of  local  millers  renders  business  almost  impossible  at  present  American  prices.'* 

Next,  a  letter  from  London,  dated  October  31:  **  Sorry  you  could  not  see  your 
way  to  accept  our  bid  for  *  Aurora. '  As  it  turns  out  we  do  not  think  we  should  have 
done  ourselves  much  fi'ood  if  you  had .  Winter  wheat  does  not  meet  with  the  same 
demand  it  used  to  and  is  being  rapidly  displaced  by  English  flour,  which  is  in  good 
demand.  English  wheat  and  flour  have  sharply  declined  and  lost  nearly  all  the 
previous  rise.    Of  all  the  soft- wheat  flours  English  is  certainly  the  cheapest." 

This  from  a  Boston  shipping  firm  which  has  a  larg[e  export  trade  and  also  owns 
a  mill:  '  'Advices  this  morning  from  some  of  the  principal  ports  are  to  the  effect  that 
local  millers  are  turning  out  as  good  a  sack  of  flour  as  any  of  the  leading  Min- 
nesota mills,  and  selling  it  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  the  American  nuUs 
are  naming.  This  scores  another  base  hit  for  the  mill-ruining  policy  of  the  rail- 
roads. Hope  before  long  something  or  other  may  turn  up  that  will  enable  us  to 
exchange  more  cheerful  greetings." 

Also  a  letter  from  Liverpool  to  com  mill:  **But  we  regret  there  is  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  any  business  at  those  prices.  As  regards  Q.  M.  we  are  very 
sorry  indeed  that  English  makers  are  gaining  ground  from  week  to  week,  and 
somehow  or  other  are  underselling  us  right  and  left.  We  sincerely  hope  freights 
may  soon  come  down  again  and  that  we  can  do  a  good  business  together.'' 

To  the  same  purport,  on  the  2d  of  August:  "But  it  seems  as  if  the  present  high 
freights  are  making  it  very  difficult  to  get  any  orders  through." 

On  the  25th  of  October,  from  the  same  firm:  "  Sorry  there  is  no  chance  what- 
ever to  place  any  Q.  M.  at  your  present  limit  of  20/6,  Liverpool.  Makers  here  are 
undersemng  very  considerably,  and  we  simply  have  to  look  on.  With  present 
high  freights  we  are  afraid  there  is  not  much  chance  to  do  any  business  for  quite 
a  time."  ., 

From  Amsterdam,  August  1:  "Your  quotations  didn't  admit  any  business.  1* 
seems  that  comx>etinig  mills  are  able  to  offer  regularly  lower  than  you." 
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Q.  Some  of  these  are  com  mills?— A.  Yes;  some  are  from  com  mills  and  two 
from  flour  mills. 

Q.  Is  there  much  com  meal  earoorted? — ^A.  The  export  business  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  been  growing  very  greatly  in  the  past  2  years,  and  it  is  now  a  consider- 
able business.  It  is  not  of  as  long  growth  as  the  milling  of  flour,  because  the 
European  countries  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  com  for  food  aside 
from  animal  food;  but  it  is  very  largely  on  the  increase,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  State  Department,  beginning  about  2  years  ago.  Now,  you  can  see  from 
this  that  the  business  of  the  mills  ^I  speak  x)articularly  of  tne  interior  nulls) 
has  been  very  considerably  harassed.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  last 
20  years — ^I  am  not  competent  to  speak  of  so  long  ago,  but  I  have  it  from  others 
who  are — ^there  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  last  20  years  when  the  mills,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  have  been  so  largely  shut  down  or  running  on  half  time.  The 
millers,  tryins  to  get  into  the  foreign  markets,  finds  the  foreign  markets  already 
occupied  by  the  British  miller;  then  he  turns  his  attention  to  the  domestic  mar- 
ket, and,  of  course,  that  is  all  competed  for,  and  competition  brings  prices 
dovm  to  a  limit  where  he  can  run  no  longer,  and  he  shuts  down  his  mm — as 
has  happened  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois — shuts  down  to  wait  until  the  present 
crisis  18  over.  This  has  meant  to  the  railroad  companies  a  loss  of  the  hand- 
ling of  the  coal  to  run  the  mills;  it  has  meant  to  the  manufacturers  the  loss  of 
the  sale  of  mill  supplies;  it  has  meant  to  the  men  employed  a  loss  of  wages; 
it  has  meant  to  the  milling  industry  at  large  a  very  serious  dragging  down. 
Many  mills  have  had  to  qmt  the  business,  and  if  this  matter  is  to  continue, 
they  will  largely  have  to  go  out  of  the  business.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  effect  on  tne  English  miller:  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  has  just  come 
from  Europe  in  the  interest  of  his  mill  that  the  EngUsh  mills  are  running  at  a 
rate  never  oef ore  known;  that  their  profits  are  large  and  they  are  getting  trade 
that  the  American  millers  had  worked  for  years  to  reach.  In  1870  tne  American 
millers  exported  only  17  per  cent  of  the  total  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour;  the 
last  few  years  they  have  expoi-ted  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  varying  with 
crop  conditions  here  and  abroad.  The  effect  of  this  I  should  like  to  give  from 
a  letter  sent  to  a  milling  journal  by  John  J.  Carter,  of  London:  **  The  freight 
discrimination  against  flour  is  no  doubt  working  very  prejudicially  against  the 
trade,  and  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  English  miller.  It  amounts  to  the  same  as  if 
our  Government  should  place  a  duty  of  say  6  cents  per  100  pounds  and  allow 
wheat  to  come  in  free.  Tnis  is  what  every  miller  here  has  been  agitating  for  for 
years,  in  order  to  keep  American  flour  out  of  our  market.  It  hardly  seems  pos- 
sible that  such  an  anomaly  will  be  i>ermitted  by  your  (Government  to  last  for  any 
length  of  time.  Other  countries  are  paying  their  manufacturers  bounties  in 
order  to  encourage  trade." 

Along  the  line  of  the  suggestion  of  the  word  bounty,  a  St.  Louis  miller  makes 
the  following  remark:  '*  As  a  side  remark  it  is  appropriate  to  remind  the  Ameri- 
can miller  that  Germany  puts  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  American  flour,  but  will 
import  something  like  35,0(J0,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  America,  which  American 
railroads  will  ship  at  reduced  rates  to  assist  the  German  millers  and  consumers, 
while  American  millers  are  forced  into  idleness." 

Now,  how  is  this  to  be  overcome?  By  putting  wheat  and  flour,  grain  and  grain 
products,  on  the  same  basis.  We  are  met  with  the  suggestion  that  railroads  say 
it  costs  more.  That  has  not  been  sustained  either  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade  or 
the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  i  think  further  in vesti- 
^tion  will  show  that  not  only  is  the  expense  of  transporting  floui*  not  more,  but 
if  anything  a  little  less.  I  have  seen  a  car  of  wheat  come  in  from  a  cotmtry 
town  to  Indianapolis,  loaded  by  a  careful  shipper,  and  yet  when  it  reached  Indian- 
apolis, 30  miles  away,  it  had  lost  120  bushels,  for  which  the  railroads  had  to  pay. 
If  it  had  gone  to  New  York,  the  trail  of  wheat  would  have  left  nothing,  and  the 
railroads  would  have  it  to  pay.  That  is  not  the  case  with  flour.  In  case  of  wreck- 
age, the  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  ground;  it  can  be  scooped  up,  but  there  is  wood  and 
rubbish  and  stones  in  it,  and  it  is  valueless  for  anything  but  chicken  feed;  flour 
can  be  gathered  up  in  sacks  or  barrels,  and  there  is  no  loss. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  they  would  ship  the  flour  after  it  had  been  gathered 
up? — A.  It  is  in  bags,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  close  approximation  to  its  original  value. 

Q.  If  the  bags  are  burst?— A.  In  that  case  the  flour  is  gone;  but  in  the  same 
case  so  is  the  wheat.  They  say  the  cars  of  flour  are  not  loaded  up  as  heavily;  if 
that  is  the  point,  the  millers  are  prepared,  for  export  or  any  other  trade,  to  load  to 
a  given  limit;  for  they  have  agreed  to,  and  have  done  so.  I  took  a  record  of  16  cars 
from  the  books  of  the  mill,  and  the  average  was  03,000  pounds  to  the  car;  I  took 
the  record  of  9  consecutive  cars,  which  would  average  65,333  pounds  to  the  car; 
very  few  shipments  of  wheat  will  excel  this.  We  have  loaded  out  from  our  mill 
80,000  pounds  in  one  car  for  shipment  to  Philadelphia.    The  pretext  that  it  will  cost 
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more  Ib  merely  a  pretext.  When  they  were  making  this  discrimination  af;aiDfit 
flour  from  the  regions  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  Minneapolis  was  getting  1\ 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  less  on  flour  than  on  wheat.  In  the  first  place  no  rail- 
road has  given  a  smgle  reason  that  will  stand,  why  flour,  grain  products,  should  be 
taken  at  a  greater  rate  than  grain  for  export.  In  fact,  there  have  been  numeroos 
instances  where  the  railroad  men  were  opposed  to  it.  When  rates  reach  the  low 
point,  which  was  the  case  during  the  five  months  previous  to  September  18,  several 
railroads,  both  East  and  West,  refused  to  pro  rate  on  that  basis.  I  have  talked 
with  numerous  railway  officials,  from  the  agents  and  the  general  managers  of 
the  roads  to  the  traveling  men  who  have  been  on  the  roaid  for  years  and  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  situation,  and  without  exception,  in  private  con- 
versation, they  have  agreed  that  the  discrimination  was  wrong  and  that  they 
would  do  what  they  could  to  overcome  it.  There  was  no  reason  that  I  have  found 
to  justify  it.  There  was  an  explanation  suggested  to  me  by  a  railroad  man,  and 
it  has  been  the  only  explanation  that  explains,  and  that  is  that  some  of  the  neople 
are  in  some  way  or  other  interested  in  these  large  shipments  of  grain  abroaa.  Of 
course,  they  could  not  lay  their  hands  on  the  enormous  amount  of  flour  at  once, 
but  they  can  on  a  great  amount  of  grain.  Soliciting  agents  and  g^eneral  managers 
owe  their  position  largely  to  the  fact  that  they  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  tonnage 
for  the  railroads;  whether  for  2  cents  or  for  10  cents,  they  get  their  tonnage,  and 
promotions  are  gauged  that  way.  So  long  as  that  continues,  so  long  will  the  finan- 
cial interests  or  the  railways  be  ignored  and  stockholders  will  have  no  voice.  In 
support  of  that  position  I  should  like  to  read  a  letter  tram  Mr.  Ingalls.  I  wrote 
Mr.  Ingalls  as  follows: 

*'  Can  your  road  and  the  other  trunk  lines  afford  to  kill  a  business  such  as  the 
inclosed  clipping  indicates?  This  you  are  doing  most  surely,  and  not  simfdv  by 
inches,  but  bv  long  strides.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  an  export  miu  in 
the  winter-wheat  region,  except  a  few  that  buy  their  wheat  from  first  hands  very 
cheap,  that  is  able  to  do  export  business  at  any  profit.  There  is  not  a  mill  that 
comes  into  competition  with  grain  buyers  of  the  East  that  is  able  to  buy  wheat 
and  sell  its  output  for  foreign  trade  at  a  profit,  and  we  are  in  that  fix. 

''Every  vear  for  the  past  20  years,  up  to  this  time,  we  have  been  well  sold 
ahead  at  this  stage  of  the  harvest.  But  what  can  we  expect  to  do  now  ?  The 
British  miller,  the  Dutch  miller,  the  French  miller,  and  the  German  miller  are 
buying  their  wheat,  bought  in  competition  with  us,  at  6  cents  a  hundred  less 
than  we  can  afford  to  x>ay  for  it.  We  had  hoped  that  the  recent  expostulations 
of  the  millers  throughout  the  country  and  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  investigs- 
tions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  have  made  the  roads  more 
reasonable.  Instead  of  that  they  have  adopted  more  arbitrary  measures  than 
ever,  seeming  intent  to  kill  the  milling  business  or,  as  has  been  hinted,  in  leagne 
with  the  large  grain  shippers. 

**  What  logic  there  can  be  in  giving  grain  the  rate  of  6  cents  a  hundred  pounds 
less  than  the  rate  on  flour  for  export  we  have  not  yet  heard,  nor  can  anyone,  rail- 
road man  or  layman,  give  any  logical  and  just  reason  why  there  should  be  this 
amount  of  difference.  We  do  not  think  your  road  can  afford  to  adopt  this 
un-American  and  unjust  method  of  giving  a  bounty  to  the  raw  material.  If  the 
railroads  are  so  enamored  of  carrying  export  freight  at  less  than  the  domestic,  and 
if  they  want  to  give  a  bounty  to  something,  by  all  means  give  it  to  flour,  and  they 
will  carry  just  as  much  freight  and  even  more.  All  the  American  miller  wants 
is  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis,  at  least  in  approximation  thereto,  with  the  raw 
material,  and  he  will  take  care  of  himself.  But  the  discrimination  that  is  now  in 
operation  not  only  robs  him  of  his  chance  to  Uve,  but  robs  the  railroads  of  a  large 
amount  of  incidental  freight. 

*'  May  we  not  count  on  your  efforts  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  at  an  early 
date?  Your  breadth  of  vision  and  true  patriotism  will  surely  show  you  the  folly 
of  subjecting  such  a  large  industry  as  the  milling  interest  to  such  unfair  and 
unjust  disadvantage." 

This  letter  was  dated  July  18, 1899.  In  reply  I  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Ingalls,  dated  July  20,  at  Hot  Springs,  Va.: 

**  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  this  reduction  in  the  wheat  rate.  What  ought 
to  be  done  is  to  raise  it  to  the  same  as  the  flour  rate,  and  I  hope  shortly  the  rail- 
ways will  ^et  tired  of  their  insane  competition  and  restore  the  wheat  rate  to  a 
paying  basis,  and  then  the  flour  men  can  live.  I  will  do  everything  possible  to 
this  end.*' 

That,  from  a  man  who  stands  as  high  as  any  other  man  in  railroad  circles  in 
the  country,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  railroad  man,  and  certainly  of 
laymen.  But  apparently  we  are  not  able  to  bring  this  about  by  appeal  to  the 
railroads.   The  com  men  had  a  difficulty.    It  was  with  them  that  the  discrimina- 
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tion  was  first  made  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  They  wrote  and  pleaded,  bat 
to  no  avail.  They  instituted  a  suit,  and  the  railroads  acceded  to  their  demands 
and  the  suit  was  dismissed.  Not  long  after  that  the  discrimination  was  made 
ag^n,  and  the  com  millers  ever  since  nave  been  enduring  it. 

The  Winter  Wheat  Millers,  of  which  I  am  the  treasurer,  came  before  the  Traffic 
Association  here  in  Chicago.  We  were  treated  very  courteously,  and  the  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Tucker,  afforded  us  every  opportunity  to  get  the  information  we 
wanted.  When  we  talked  with  the  individual  members,  they  were  unanimously 
in  favor  of  making  the  change  in  behalf  of  the  mills.  When  they  went  into  com- 
mittee, the  subcommittee  voted  for  it;  but  in  the  general  committee  secret  influence 
seemed  to  carry  it  adversely  by  storm,  and  nobody  seemed  to  be  willing  to  open 
his  mouth  to  the  contrary. 

The  only  remedy  we  can  see  is  in  the  way  of  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  more  power  to  enforce  its  decrees.  We  shall  then  feel  certain  that 
if  we  have  a  grievance  we  can  come  before  it  and  present  our  case,  and  shall  get 
the  justice  that  we  should  have.  As  it  is,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  railroad  man- 
ager. If  he  wishes  to  make  an  experiment,  he  makes  it,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
say  him  nay.  It  matters  not  if  it  disturbs  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country  and 
brings  disaster  to  any  line  of  business— he  has  his  say.  The  matter  should  be 
remedied  so  that  no  railroad  should  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  action  which  has  been  shown  to  be  inde- 
fensible, without  previous  legal  authority,  such  as  would  be  granted  under  an 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

One  further  discrimination  I  would  invite  your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the 
duty  levied  by  foreign  countries  on  grain  and  grain  products*  With  the  excep- 
tion of  England  and  Holland,  and,  I  believe,  one  other  European  country,  there 
is  a  discriminating  duty  levied  on  flour  as  against  wheat.  Of  course,  we  are  a 
protective  country  ourselves  and  can  not  blame  them,  but  every  commercial 
treaty  is  merely  a  matter  of  give  and  take.  We  give  France  a  right  to  bring  in 
wines,  and  in  return  for  it  she  simply  puts  on  a  heavier  duty.  We  tried  to  get 
up  negotiations  with  Brazil,  where  there  was  a  large  trade  in  flour,  and  she 
turns  around  and  puts  on  a  heavy  duty  on  flour  as  against  wheat.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  millers  in  Brazil  are  developing  very  rapidly,  and  the  entire  line  of 
snipping  engaged  in  carrying  flour  there  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  trade  which 
could  have  oeen  worked  up  and  kept  up  by  proper  negotiations  through  the  State 
Department  has  been  lost  to  the  country;  that  has  to  be  given  up  or  crowded 
into  other  markets  now  already  well  occupied.  Of  course,  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  well  filled  up  with  business  the  past  year;  x>erhaps  that  is  another 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  look  after  such 
matters.  The  Winter  Wheat  Millers  in  convention  on  two  occasions  have  indorsed 
that  movement  very  thoroughly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  you  have  presented  your  case  to  the  rail- 
rofikd  companies  without  getting  any  relief? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  has  this  discnmination  against  manufactured  grain  producte 
been  in  existence  ?~A.  The  discrimination  has  been  in  existence  only  since  the 
first  of  the  year— it  was  about  February  1  the  tariff  was  finally  issued,  making  a 
discriminanon  of  a  cent  and  a  half  at  2s  ew  York  and  a  half  cent  at  Philadelphia. 
This  was  first  shown  in  Chicago  before  the  Central  Traffic  Association  the  latter 
part  of  February,  but  as  I  show  from  the  list  of  changes  in  rates  that  evidently 
had  no  effect. 

Q.  The  railroad  companies  could  make  more  by  carrying  the  flour  from  100,000 
buuiels  of  wheat  to  New  York  at  22  cents  than  by  carrying  the  grain  at  12  cente, 
could  they  not?— A.  That  is  one  of  the  absurdities  of  the  situation.  The  Ameri- 
can millers  are  capable  of  grinding  all  the  wheat  in  the  country;  running  full 
time,  their  capacity  is  such  that  they  could  do  it;  but  the  grain  is  taken  away 
from  us  under  such  conditions  that  there  is  no  chance  of  life. 

Q.  Would  a  difference  of  2  cents,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conmiission,  be  satisfactory  to  the  millers?— A.  It  certainly  would  be 
much  better  than  the  other;  but  the  objection  to  that  is  the  difference  of  2  cents. 
That  is  supposed  to  cover  the  difference  in  handling  at  seaboard,  but  it  is  simply  a 
pretext  for  a  rebate  to  the  shipper  of  grain. 

Q.  You  think  for  the  encouragement  of  the  American  manufacturers  the  rate 
should  be  the  same?— A.  The  rate  should  be  the  same  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
if  nothing  else. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  has  always  been  the  same  heretofore?— A.  It 
has  always  been  the  same  heretofore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.^  In  your  article  you  simply  alluded  to  the  traffic  dis- 
criminanon.    Yon  have  no  discriminations  of  a  private  nature  in  favor  of  one  indi- 
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yidnal  as  affainfit  another?— A.  I  think  there  is  very  little  of  that.  When  any 
rebates  are  made  I  think  they  have  been  very  general  as  far  as  any  specific  localily 
is  concerned. 


O.  All  ship  on  the  pnbli^ed  rate?— A.  Yes. 


(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Yon  said  there  has  been  no  difference  heretofore  between 
wheat  shipped  East  for  domestic  use  and  that  for  exfiort;  how  long  since  the  dif- 
ference was  instituted? — A.  There  was  something  done  in  1896. 

O.  They  made  a  difference  in  1896  against  flour. — A.  Not  against  flonr. 

Q.  Against  export  grain  ?— A.  In  favor  of  export  grain  as  against  the  domestic; 
but  I  think  that  also  carried  the  floor  with  it.  At  least,  we  did  not  have  much 
trouble  until  this  year. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  could  get  the  same  rate  for  shipping  grain  to  the  East 
that  you  had  for  flour,  or  the  same  for  flour  that  you  had  for  grain? — ^A.  Up  to 
the  present  year. 

Q.  Beginning  the  Ist  of  January  last? — A.  Beginning  exactly  on  the  Ist  of 
February. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anythiujg  further  to  suggest? — ^A. 
One  iaea  came  to  me  when  a  former  witness  was  speaking  of  inspection.  Inspec- 
tion at  Chica^  is  a  matter  which  dealers  in  m^  country  are  interested  in.  At 
times  it  is  satisfactory,  at  other  times  not;  it  is  dishonestly  rigid  and  dishonesUy 
lax — rigid  coming  in,  lax  going  out.  There  are  times  when  we  have  to  brin^ 
down  supplies  from  here,  and  we  find  that  we  get  all  Idnds  of  wheat.  When  ip?e 
ship  up  we  have  to  have  gilt-edge  articles. 

Q.  Is  not  the  difference  a  dinerence  in  grading  between  Indianajpolis  and  Chi- 
cago; that  is  to  say,  is  No.  2  wheat  in  Indianapolis  graded  as  No.  2  in  Chicago,  or 
vice  versa?— A.  Under  normal  conditions;  but  during  the  Leiter  deal  in  wheat 
you  could  not  get  into  Chicago  unless  you  had  a  strictly  gilt-edge  article.  Wheat 
which  ordinarily  passed  at  No.  2  did  not  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  wheat  inspected  at  Indianapolis  be  received 
here  at  the  same  grade — would  the  Indianapolis  inspection  go  here  in  Chicago? — 
A.  I  think  it  would  as  a  normal  thing. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  do  you  attribute  this  discriminatiaii 
to? — A.  It  is  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  get  traffic  from  territory 
that  does  not  belong  to  them;  in  other  words,  the  competition  of  the  Gulf  is  tJw 
reason  for  it.  But  whether  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  is  a  matter  more  for  rail- 
roading. 

Q.  Not  the  inspection?— A.  No;  I  do  not  see  that  the  inspection  has  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

Q.  You  say  the  inspection  is  lax  going  out  ? — ^A.  As  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned. 

9.  You  do  not  attribute  that  to  the  railroads  ?— A.  No;  that  is  merely  a  matter 
of  inspection. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? — ^A.  We  were  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  attribute  it  to.  There  were  different  ideas  advanced,  but  probably  none  of 
them  were  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  a  cargo  of  grain  graded  at  Indianapolis  and  shipped  to 
Chicago  and  graded  here  below  the  Indianapolis  grade?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  Chicago  ? — ^A.  Yes.  We  ship  our  own  wheat  up  here  considerably,  and 
in  one  or  two  instances  the  grade  was  cut,  when  in  our  market  it  would  have 
been  easily  received. 

Q.  Did  you  protest? — A.  It  was  in  such  a  shape  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  get 
rid  of  it  at  once.  It  was  during  the  Leiter  investment,  and  to  delay  it  would 
have  been  to  lose  all  the  profit  in  it. 

9.  Have  you  information  of  other  gradings  from  your  town?— A.  I  have  known 
of  instances,  but  I  could  not  state  exactly,  not  being  interested  in  them. 

Q.  Do  you  have  in  mind  any  cargo  of  grain  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Indian- 
apolis graded  higher  here  than  its  actual  grade? — ^A.  Yes;  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. We  did  not  make  a  written  protest,  as  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
debate  and  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  perhaps  even  then  we  shoidd  simply  be  thrown 
over;  it  would  come  back  to  the  board  of  inspection,  and  it  is  then*  position  to 
sustain  the  inspector.  It  is  a  common  feeling  all  over  the  country;  they  will  not 
ship  to  Chicago  when  they  can  ship  to  any  other  market  at  the  same  price. 

Q.  Is  the  inspection  at  Indianapolis  under  State  supervision?— A.  No:  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  trade. 

(J.  Do  you  know  whether  the  State  supervision  is  rated  higher  or  lower  than  the 
private  supervision? — A.  I  can  only  give  the  impressions  I  have  gathered  from 
others,  that  the  State  supervision  is  apt  to  be  very  irregular,  owing  to  the  matter  of 
political  appointments  entering  into  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  appointments  in  the  Chicago  grain  inspeo- 
tion?— A.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Yon  are  not  aware  that  most  of  the  men  here  have  been  in  the  seryioe  over 
80  years?— A.  No. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  Mr.  Clark  state  that  the  Peoria  grain  inspection  was  priyate 
and  a  ixx>rer  inspection  than  the  State  inspection? — ^A.  I  am  not  acquainted  witii 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  von  spoken  for  the  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade 
on  the  snbject  of  i)ooling,  or  comd  yon  speak  for  them  on  that  subject?— A.  Not 
for  tlie  board  of  trade.  That  subject  has  not  come  np  in  my  recollection  as  a 
board  matter.  The  feeling  among  the  millers,  speaking  for  myself,  is  that  pool- 
ing should  be  allowed,  but  only  unaer  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  Do  you  know  that  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  has  a  committee  known  as  the  arbitration  committee?->A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  which  protests  on  inspection  are  submitted?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  complaints  that  you  have  suggested  with  reference  to  the  inspec- 
tion were  never  submitted  to  that  board?— A.  No;  the  difference  was  not  great, 
and  probably  not  enough  to  make  a  great  fuss  about;  but  it  was  not  equitable. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference?— ^A.  One  and  a  half  to  2  cents  a  bushel  on  a  mat- 
ter of  2  or  8  carloads.    It  would  not  p&y  to  come  up  here  and  make  a  protest. 

Q.  At  li  or  2  cents  a  bushel  there  would  not  be  so  very  much  difference  in  the 
grade,  would  there?  A  man  might  honestl^r  make  that  difference  in  the  inspec- 
mon?— -A.  Well,  when  it  comes  to  the  inspection,  that  is  all  the  difference  between 
No.  2  and  No.  8  wheat  at  times. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  difference  in  No.  2  and  in  No.  3  wheat— you  get  one  grade  m 
No.  2  that  is  better  than  another  grade  of  No.  2  that  you  may  receive  on  the  same 
car?— A.  There  is  a  bottom  limit  on  No.  2,  but  no  top  limit.  From  a  certain  grade 
up  it  is  No.  2. 

Q.  So  there  might  be  a  high-grade  No.  8  and  a  low-grade  No.  8,  and  a  low-grade 
No.  2  so  close  to  the  high-srade  No.  8  that  a  man  might  possibly  honestly  make  a 
mistake?— A.  That  might  be  done. 

Q.  And  might  that  not  be  the  case  in  the  instances  you  mention,  without  crimi- 
nal intent?->A.  It  is  either  criminal  or  careless. 

Q.  Axe  you  in  favor  of  a  national  inspection? — ^A.  I  have  not  given  the  subject 
much  thought. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  have  a  national  inspection? — ^A.  In  a  modified 
form  only;  I  think  it  would  be  rather  impracticable,  on  the  whole. 

(Testimony  dosed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  18^  JSSiK 

TE8TIM0HY  CF  MB.  CHESTER  A.  FULLER, 

Norfolk,  Neln-, 

The  subcommission  convened  at  2v,  m..  Representative  Lorimer  presiding. 
Mr.  Chester  A.  Fuller  was  sworn,  ana  testified  concerning  railroad  discrimina- 
tions  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoBiMBR.)  Please  state  vour  full  name,  address,  and 
business.— A.  Chester  A.  Fuller,  Norfolk,  Nebr.;  abstracter  of  titles.  I  will  state 
to  the  commission  that  these  remarks  are  in  regard  to  the  discriminations  of 
the  railroad  companies  in  extending  local  freight  rates  to  certain  localities,  to 
the  detriment  of  rival  towns,  in  respect  to  manufacturing  and  jobbing  enter- 
prises. The  locality  which  I  refer  to  is  in  the  northeast  i)art  of  Nebraska.  In 
order  to  give  a  more  definite  basis  of  comparison  let  us  take  two  towns,  Norfolk 
and  Fremont.  Norfolk  is  credited  with  a  population  of  5,260,  and  was  first 
organiised  about  1866.  Fremont  was  organized  about  1858,  and  is  credited  with 
10,000  population.  The  territory  tributary  to  Fremont  is  encroached  on  from  the 
soutii  and  east  by  nxmierous  other  jobbing  points,  while  Norfolk  stands  practi- 
caUv  alone  in  the  territory  tributa^  to  her.  A  circle  drawn  around  Norfolk 
with  a  radius  of  75  miles  embraces  no  other  town  of  equal  population  or  railroad 
facilities.  This  region  is  well  defined  by  river  courses  and  by  established  railway 
lines.  One  line  485  miles  long  in  northern  Nebraska  includes  four  tiers  of  coun- 
ties, an  empire  in  itself.  Railroads  diverge  in  five  directions  rrom  Norfolk.  Nor- 
folk has  among  other  thriving  industries  a  beet-su^r  factory  wherein  are  handled 
annually  about  82,000  tons  of  sugar  beets,  yielding  a  product  of  8,500  tons,  or 
7,000,000  pounds,  of  the  finest  quality  of  sugar,  awarded  the  highest  standing  in 
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the  recent  Trans-MisBissippl  Ezpo8iti<m.  Its  toller  mill  xnftrketA  ltd  |irodiictB,  and 
a  specialty  known  as  * '  Wneatling/'  in  every  Western  State  south  as  far  as  St.  Loms. 
A  fonndry  and  manof actnring  company  famishes  an  improved  furnace  and  & 
practical  gasoline  engine  and  emplojrs  20  men.  A  creamery  eompttny,  with  20 
skimming  stations  established  in  snrrotmding  towns,  has  a  capacity  of  15.000 
pounds  of  butter  ^er  dav.  Here  is  located  a  State  insane  asylum  now  accomodatuig 
800  patients ,  and  its  full  capacity  is  not  yet  reached.  The  city,  in  accordance  wi£ 
the  socialistic  tendency  of  the  present  day,  owns  and  successfully  operates  its  owe 
waterworks.  In  the  grain-shipping  business  onl^  one  small  elevator  is  in  opera- 
ation,  with  a  capacitv  of  9,0(K)  bushels,  but  this  is  exnlained  by  the  fact  that 
upward  of  2,000  cattle  and  18,000  sheep  are  fed,  afForoing  a  home  market  for 
the  grain  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dexter,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
operates  here  a  butter  and  egg  refrigerator,  shipping  the  product  to  his  Eastern 
home;  his  complaint  is  that  the  local  rate  from  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk,  75  miles 
haul,  takes  the  profit,  and  instead  of.  marketing  in  Chicago  or  in  some  other 
Western  market,  he  is  compelled  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  East  in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  his  product. 

In  an  educational  and  literary  way  Norfolk  has  a  full  complement  of  schools, 
including  a  $20,000  high  school,  two  daily  newspapers  and  four  weeklies.  Referring 
to  the  map,  you  will  notice  that  Norfolk's  railway  location  is  similar  to  that  of  Lin- 
coln, in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  indicating  a  commercial  center,  and  the 
geography  of  the  State  amply  sustains  the  wisdom  of  this  opinion.  Fremont 
operates  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  a  brewery  marketing  its  beer  in  this  section, 
a  Dutter-tub  cooperage  factory,  a  creamery,  saadlery  and  harness  factory,  woolen 
mill,  mill-machine  factory,  three  elevators,  a  pickle  works,  and  factoriee  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigar  boxes,  wire  fence,  hemp,  and  other  small  factories.  Fre- 
mont is  accord^  a  rate  which  in  effect  gives  it  an  advanta^  over  Norfolk,  in  that 
the  rate  from  Chicago  and  other  eastern  points  to  Norfolk  is  computed  by  adding 
to  the  rate  to  the  Missouri  River  the  additional  local  rate  of  45  cents  per  nundrea 
on  first-class  freight,  other  classes  in  proportion;  while  the  rate  to  Fremont  is  the 
same  as  that  to  the  Missouri  River.  The  effect  of  this  can  readily  be  seen  in  that 
Fremont  factories  and  jobbers  can  ship  into  territory  naturally  tributary  to  Norfolk 
at  an  advantage  over  Norfolk  institutions  of  the  same  character  eaualto  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate.  We  are  told  that  the  rate  is  reasonable;  that  the  lower  rate  is 
accorded  Fremont  owing  to  competition.  The  roads  entering  Norfolk  are  con- 
trolled by  one  system  and  its  Pacific  coast  connection.  We  are  perhaps  not  lire- 
pared  to  sav  that  the  rate  is  not  reasonable,  for  the  reason  that  water  transportation 
is  not  available  and  the  ox  cart  and  prairie  schooner  are  out  of  date.  It  nas  been 
suggested  that  whereas  the  rate  to  Norfolk  from  the  Missouri  River  is  based  on 
the  distance  to  Sioux  Citv,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  and  the  same  rate  is  accorded  to 
Omaha,  a  distance  of  118  miles,  perhaps  the  rate  to  Norfolk  should  be  raised  to 
correBX)ond  to  the  additional  distance.  This  xnight  prove  a  means  of  increasing  the 
first  cost  of  articles  laid  down  in  Norfolk,  but  if  the  rates  were  equalized  by  making 
the  rate  to  Fremont  proportionate  to  the  additional  distance  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  to  points  beyond  it  would  afford  some  relief.  Through  rates  are  now 
established  arbiti^arily  by  the  railroads  to  certain  favored  points.  Perhaps  the 
advantage  to  the  public  should  not  be  questioned,  with  the  exception  of  their  effect 
in  building  up  one  locality  at  the  expense  of  another,  naturally  more  favorably 
situated.  Were  the  rates  established  by  the  Gk)vemment  instead  of  at  the  wiU  ana 
pleasure  of  the  railway  managers,  it  is  a  natural  conclusion  that  points  liaving 
the  same  general  conditions  would  receive  equal  benefits  under  that  arrangemaii 

Among  other  things,  it  is  noted  that  the  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  reference  to  the  publication  and  display  of  tariffs  of  rates  are 
constantly  violated.  In  regard  to  rebating  to  individuals,  I  have  not  made  any 
particular  investigation  but  one  leading  dbry  goods  firm  assures  me  that  so  long 
as  it  secures  a  rebate  of  25  x>^r  cent  at  the  expense  of  its  competitors  it  has 
no  objection  to  the  present  status  of  rates.  It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  of  trade 
that  the  grocery  business,  so  far  as  jobbing  is  concerned,  is  confined  largely  to 
houses  covering  a  very  limited  amount  of  territory.  Some  10  years  ago  a 
wholesale  grocery  house  established  a  jobbing  t^anch  at  Nortolk.  Its  re- 
ceipts during  the  year  were  $155,000,  and  this  on  an  average  stock  of  $13,000. 
This  business  was  conducted  on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent  rebate'on  the  tariff  existing 
at  that  time.  Owinpf  to  a  conclusion  by  one  of  the  roads  that  it  was  not  getting 
its  share  of  this  business  the  rebate  was  arbitrarily  withdrawn.  The  company 
at  once  abandoned  its  local  branch  and  handles  this  territory  from  Omaha,  a 
distance  of  118  miles.  A  through  rate  is  made  to  Norfolk  from  Minneapolis,  bnt 
none  from  Chicago  except  by  adding  the  local  rate  to  the  rate  to  the  MisBonri 
^yer.    This  is  abo  true  of  all  other  sources  of  supply  in  the  East.    I  believe 
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MiimMpolifl  is  thd  onlv  exception.  The  discrimination  which  is  being  practiced 
is  detrimental  not  only  to  tne  immediate  locality  for  which  I  speak,  but  in  an 
equal  measure  to  the  East,  from  which  we  must  secure  our  supplies,  raw  material, 
gi'oceries,  clothing,  agricultural  implements,  etc.,  with  wmch  to  develop  this 
section,  and  especially  to  Chicago  jobbers,  who  suffer  because  they  are  practi- 
cally barred  by  the  lack  of  the  through  rate. 

We  are  told  that  the  rate  of  45  cents  for  100  pounds  from  Sioux  City  and  Omaha 
is  the  same  as  the  rate  to  Fremont,  and  is  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  we  should 
not  object  to  it;  that  is,  45  cents  jper  100  pounds,  first  class,  from  Sioux  City  and 
from  Omaha  to  Norfolk.  From  Sioux  City  to  Norfolk  is  75  miles  and  from  Omaha 
it  is  118  miles.  The  railroads  entering  Norfolk  are  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Omana  from  Sioux  City,  and  the  Fremont,  Elkhom  and  Missouri  Valley 
road  from  Omaha;  the  branch  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
road  terminates  at  Norfolk,  the  other  road  running  in  is  the  Union  Pacific.  As  I 
stated  before,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  rate  is  not  reasonable.  This 
road  here  [i  idicating]  is  the  northeasterly  connection  of  the  Union  Pacific;  they 
ship  their  coast  business  through  here. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  railroad  companies,  when  we  ask  for  a  lower  rate, 
that  we  have  the  75-inile  rate,  but  the  trutn  of  the  matter  is  that  Omaha  is  the 
base  of  supplies,  and  not  Sioux  City,  and  it  is  118  miles  to  Omaha.  As  the  matter 
now  stands,  Fremont  enjoys  a  Missouri  River  rate,  and  a  man  shipping  in  his  raw 
material  from  Iowa,  or  from  ISastem  points,  to  manufacture,  gets  the  advantage 
of  that  rate,  while  the  Norfolk  man,  if  ne  ships  from  Iowa,  or  other  Eastern  points, 
to  Sioux  City,  has  to  i>ay  the  additional  local  rate  to  get  to  Norfolk;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Fremont  shipper  is  saved  the  amount  of  the  local  rate  from  Fremont  to  the 
river. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eennbdy.)  Where  is  Fremont  on  this  map?  It  is  pretty  close  to 
the  river,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  road  has  no  tariff  sheet  hanging 
up  in  its  office.  No  person  knows  what  the  rates  are  without  going  to  the  agei^t, 
and  when  one  does  he  generally  gets  the  impression  that  he  is  encroaching.  They 
feel  that  perhaps  he  wants  the  rates  in  order  to  make  trouble,  and  they  don't  care  ' 
to  have  the  other  roads  know  what  their  rates  are.  The  company,  however,  claims 
that  it  is  practically  complying  with  the  law  by  having  a  card  stating  that  the 
rates  can  be  ascertained  by  applying  to  their  agent,  which  card  they  have  posted 
up  in  their  office.  In  regard  to  reparation  to  individuals,  I  have  not  made  any 
investigation  along  this  Tine,  I  mention  these  things  in  conjunction  with  this 
question,  and  will  say  that  I  went  down  the  Etreet  one  day  and  got  a  list  of  IdO 
names;  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  men  pledged  their  moral  support  for 
the  movement  to  secure  more  equitable  freight  rates.  Many  others  absolutely 
declined  to  sign  any  such  agreement  to  give  their  moral  support,  and  they  gave 
me  to  understand  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  treatment  accorded  to  them  by 
the  railroad  company.  Then,  in  tiiese  particular  cases,  they  had  a  rebate  of  25  per 
cent  on  spring  and  fall  orders. 

It  is  a  well-recognized  fact  of  trade  that  grocerv  jobbing  houses  do  the  large 
business  in  their  line  and  that  a  comparatively  small  i)ortion  of  the  local  jobbing 
houses  handle  the  goods  within  their  territory,  and  the  mattor  of  freights  is  likely 
to  give  the  retail  merchant  in  marketing  his  produce  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  the  wholesale  jobbing  houses  and  ^^rocery  jobbing  houses,  and  the  retailer 
has  to  purchase  from  the  nearest  jobbing  house  whatever  he  wants.  In  Iowa 
there  are  local  jobbing  houses  scattered  around  all  over  the  State,  owing  to  the 
distance  tariff  enforced  by  the  State  board  for  Iowa,  and  they  usually  buy  from 
the  nearest  jobbing  house.  These  jobbing  houses  turn  their  money  upward  of 
twelve  times  a  year,  and  with  a  veiy  fair  profit  on  the  money  invested  in  their 
business;  and  yet  during  the  past  and  other  years  a  smaller  amount  has  been  done 
from  the  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  houses,  while  the  business  has  been  handled 
through  the  nearest  houses,  handling  their  goods  from  Norfolx  instead  of  from 
Omaha.  Now,  this  mattor  has  been  taken  up  with  the  railroad  companies.  It 
was  taken  up  first,  I  think,  because  there  was  a  sentiment  among  the  business 
men — ^while  they  did  not  want  to  have  any  hard  feeling  about  it,  they  had  no 
doubt  they  were  discriminated  against,  llie  same  road,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  running  out  of  Sioux  City  has  the  rate  of  23  cento  for  the 
75-mile  naul  in  one  direction — that  is,  in  Iowa,  and  except  in  the  direction  of  Nor- 
folk—the rate  per  ton  down  to  the  Black  Hills,  South  Dakota,  is  75  cents,  or  .0779 
cents  per  ton  per  mile;  the  same  local  rato  to  David  City,  78  mOes,  is  .0641  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  while  from  Sioux  City  to  Beemer,  168  miles,  the  rato  per  ton  is 
only  .0524  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  After  oroing  to  the  railroad  company,  they  had 
a  meeting  at  Omaha,  inviting  me  and  our  business  men  down  there  to  present  our 
case  to  them,  and  after  the  first  lo  minutes  of  conversation  there  was  nothing  said 
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aboat  the  railroads  doing  the  square  thing  and  redacing  the  rates,  esoepi  tkv it 
would  mix  things  u^  for  them  to  change  the  tariff,  and  that  they  iNroala  hare  %> 
adjust  all  their  rates  in  that  part  of  the  conntry  if  they  made  a  chan^s'e.  Tb^  Ht 
matter  was  taken  up  with  the  State  board  of  transportation.  The  Keliraakai  Iebb- 
portation  law  is  copied  very  closely,  I  might  say  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  inteRtas- 
commerce  law,  applied,  of  coarse,  to  the  State.  The  State  boiwd  took  tibe  pootix 
that  these  roads  were  shipping  from  Sionx  City  to  Norfolk,  and  Sioux  O^  bfgg 
an  Iowa  point,  it  was  a  matter  for  the  Interstate  Ckymmission,  and  the  Stele  baud 
had  no  inrisdiction,  and  they  dismissed  the  complaint.  At  this  tinae  there  i»  a 
case  which  is  now  pending  on  that  point  before  the  Lnterstate  Oomiiieirce  Cob- 
mission  and  which  nas  not  been  reached  for  a  decision. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  much  of  a  place  is  Fremont? — A^ 
has  about  10,000  population. 

Q.  Has  it  increased  rapidly  in  the  last  10  years?— A.  It  has  not 
rapidly,  but  it  is  growing  steadily,  while  Norfolk  has  gained  little,  if  any.  ia  » 
years. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Norfolk?— A.  Accredited  to  be  5,300.     Periup 
it  is  a  little  more  tnan  that  now, 


O.  Is  it  not  an  increasing  population? — ^A.  Very  slowly. 


^  Have  you  any  compuunt  to  make  about  your  grain  rates  in  Chicago?— A 
No,  sir;  thecomplamts  that  have  been  discussed  by  the  association  have  not  bea 
in  rei^rd  to  these  Eastern  rates— the  grain  rates. 

S.  Do  you  have  a  board  of  railroad  commissioners  in  your  State? — A.  Ta 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska  the  constitution  provides  that  no  additional  office 
shall  be  created  by  the  legislature  without  an  amendment  to  the  oonstitatiflB. 
and  in  effect  this  has  caused  the  State  board  of  railroad  com  mi  amonera  to  be 
made  up  of  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  secretary  of  State,  the  State  aadiscr 
and  the  State  treasurer.  All  of  the  State  boards  are  composed  in  the  same  way  d 
the  public  officials;  but  the  work  is  done  by  secretaries  appointed  by  the  ga^s- 
nor,  who  make  their  report  as  to  the  business  they  have  transacted  to  the  actual 
board  of  State  officers,  and  their  action  goes  on  record  as  the  action  of  the  gover 
nor  and  the  State  officers  as  the  board. 

Q.  Have  you  laid  your  case  before  your  railroad  commission?- A.  In  theStite. 
yes. 

Q.  What  was  their  reply?— A.  Their  action  was  to  dismiss  the  oomnlaint,  fna 
the  fact  that  they  thought  it  was  a  matter  that  was  out  of  their  jarisoictiQn  sue 
that  it  was  interstate-commerce  business  instead  of  local  business.  Their  opinia 
was  this:  They  told  us  at  the  time  of  hearing  the  complaint  that  there  vs 
certainly  sometning  wrong,  and  that  there  was  some  means  of  adjustment  for  it, 
but  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  as  it  was  interstate  hnameai 
entirely,  Sioux  City  being  in  Iowa. 

Q.  Could  thoy  not  regulate  the  local  part  of  it?  That  part  of  it  in  yoor  on 
State?  It  would  be  almost  entirely  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  would  it  not?— A 
No;  the  rate  is  made  from  Sioux  City,  which  is  out  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
the  rate  advances  very  rapidly.  That  is,  the  rate  is  from  Sioux  Oilj,  which  is 
just  across  the  river,  a  matter  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  and  a  difference  of  5  cents  is 
made  there,  which  is  due  to  the  bridge  across  the  Missouri.  Down  at  Norfolk  it 
is  a  mUe  and  a  half  to  the  switch  known  as  Hope  siding.  There  is  a  difference  a 
that  rate  to  Norfolk  of  8  cents  for  that  mile  and  a  half  to  Hope,  where  there  an 
no  facilities  for  handling  freight  whatever,  so  they  go  on  to  Norfolk  and  stop  sad 
unload  the  freight  and  then  ^o  back  to  Hope  the  next  morning. 

Q,  That  is  one  of  the  termmals  of  the  line?— A.  Yes;  Norfolk. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  sav  the  Interstate  Commission  decided  you  did  not  comd 
under  the  interstate  law? — ^A.  No;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Q.  I  was  asking  for  information. — A.  The  State  commission  is  the  only  one 
that  has  passed  upon  it. 

Q.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  sav  something  about  the  Interstate  Commit- 
sion?- A.  Yes;  we  had  a  case  before  tnem  for  consideration,  but  it  has  not  come 
up  yet. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  had  some  decision  from  them. — ^A.  No;  tiist 
was  the  State  commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  complaint  is  against  the  Sioux  City  road  and  not 
the  Omaha  road?— A.  Both  roads  come  in  there,  iJthough  they  are  practically 
the  same  management.  The  shortest  haul  should  govern  the  rate  in  any  event 
If  the  Sioux  City  road  would  reduce  its  rate  on  the  distance  basis  and  make  that 
their  tariff,  as  their  tariff  invariably  and  in  such  proportion  to  other  places  wonU 
seem  to  indicate  would  be  correct,  then  the  Omaha  road  would  volun&nly  reduce 
its  rates,  because  of  the  Omaha  shippers,  and  to  allow  the  merchants  of  Norfolk 
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to  pnrchase  their  supplies  from  them  instead  of  going  to  Sioux  City  because  of 
the  lower  rate. 

S.  If  you  obtained  your  supplies  from  Omaha  that  would  be  in  the  same  State 
-would  come  under  your  State  commission.    How  are  the  rates  from  Omaha? — 
A.  They  are  satisfactory;  you  can  not  complain  of  them  at  all  on  the  ground  of 
beings  tmreasonable.    I  have  some  of  ner  items.     In  the  discussion  of  this  matter 
before  our  association  it  seemed  that  the  creamery  men  were  shipping  butter  to 
Sioux  City  by  express,  the  belief  being  that  the  rate  by  express  is  as  low  as  the 
rate  by  freight,  and  the  expressman  can  come  after  the  butter  at  the  creamery 
and  deliver  it  to  the  customer  in  Sioux  City.    Of  course  that  was  a  very  desirable 
arrangement.   But  as  soon  as  the  railroad  company  found  it  out  they  adjusted 
things,  having  the  express  rate  raised  so  that  the  creamery  men  would  have  to  ship 
by  freight.  There  was  a  scheme  devised  at  Norfolk,  so  far  as  the  Northwestern  was 
concerned,  when  the  railroads  became  very  arbitrary  in  the  matter  of  freight 
rates,  and  they  formed  an  agreement  to  have  freight  shipped  from  Chicago  over 
the  Illinois  Central  or  some  other  road  than  the  Northwestern,  that  would  get 
the  other  end  of  the  haul.    That  was  met  by  the  refusal  of  the  Northwestern  to 
receive  the  freight  if  you  wanted  to  haul  from  Sioux  City;  in  came  the  Omaha 
road,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  road,  with  lines  from  Council 
Bluffs  to  Norfolk.    By  their  line  the  distance  would  be  perhaps  150  miles.    Ton 
had  to  go  up  around  by  Emerson  and  back  by  Norfolk.    That  line  still  takes 
passengers  and  freight  from  Council  Bluffs  to  Norfolk,  but  they  refused  to  make 
their  rate;  there  is  no  tariff  made  by  them,  and  the  rate  would  be  the  same  from 
Council  Bluffs  to  Norfolk  over  this  150-mile  haul  as  it  is  from  Sioux  City  over  a 
75-mile  haul. 

<^.  Have  the  farmers  of  your  community  a  competitive  market  for  the  sale  of 
their  grain;  can  they  sell  their  grain  to  more  than  one  dealer?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  it  is  not  monopolized?— A.  No;  there  are  two  dealers  there;  one  of  them 
loads  it  on  the  car  and  ships  it  out;  he  has  built  a  small  elevator. 

Q.  He  loads  in  cars  and  ships  it  out? — ^A.  Yes;  and  the  stock-feeding  market 
funushes  a  competitive  market  for  grain,  and  especially  for  com;  they  haul  it  out 
north  to  the  surrounding  towns. 

Q.  Do  these  dealers  actively  compete,  or  do  they  have  an  agreed  price  to  pay 
for  the  grain? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that;  I  don't  say  that  they  compete  very 
hard  against  each  other,  because  I  don't  8upx)ose  they  do. 

Q.  The  farmers  make  no  complaint? — ^A.  I  have  heard  none;  there  has  been  a 
complaint  made  by  ^rain  men  and  lumbermen  that  the  railroads  are  encourag- 
ing the  jobbing  business  in  other  towns  from  3  to  5  miles  away  for  the  pur 
pose  of  diverting  the  trade  from  Norfolk  and  sending  it  to  the  elevator  men  and 
lumber  merchants  in  those  adjoining  towns,  and  in  the  lumber  business  that  will 
eventually  run  some  of  the  lumbermen  out  of  business  there.  In  the  grain  busi- 
ness it  is  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  pooling  features  which  are  supposed  to 
exist  there,  although  the  railroads  are  practically  under  the  same  management; 
that  is,  they  have  a  different  board  of  directors,  but  it  ifi  practically  the  same 
thing  as  one  road.  It  is  supposed  that  an  agreement  exists  by  which  the  Union 
Pacific  receives  the  initial  shipment,  and  they  take  60  per  cent  of  the  tariff  and 
divide  the  other  40  per  cent  between  the  two  other  roads,  and  these  small  ele- 
vators in  control  of  Norfolk's  grain  business  and  the  lumber  dealers  must  submit 
to  this  for  the  nur^se  of  allowing  each  road  to  handle  this  buraness  separate,  and 
without  contributing  to  the  pool. 

Q.  Tou  say  Norfolk  has  no  complaint  about  the  roads  east  from  the  State?— 
A.  That  has  not  been  discussed  in  the  situation;  I  dont  know  of  any  complaint 

in  regard  to  them  except 

Q.  Any  discrimination  practiced  against  Norfolk? — ^A.  Except  in  Fremont  a 
man  can  ship  his  goods  and  market  them  in  the  Chicago  market  to  an  advantage, 
while  at  Norfolk  the  local  rate  out  from  the  river,  the  Missouri  River,  is  added  to 
the  rate  between  Chicago  and  the  Missouri  River;  therefore,  he  must  ship  clear 
East  in  order  to  market  nis  product  to  an  advantage. 
Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  pooling? — ^A.  Only  an  opinion. 
Q.  Can  you  speak  for  the  business  men  of  iNorfolk?— A.  No,  not  as  an  associa- 
tion; I  have  heard  individual  opinions  advanced ;  we  have  no  proof  of  the  pooling. 
Q.  I  mean  are  you  in  favor  or  opposed  to  iK>oling?— -A.  I  am  opi>06ed  to  it. 
(^,  Can  you  state  your  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  it?— A.  For  the  reason  that 
while  comx>etitive  practice  naturally  regulates  these  matters,  pooling  practically 
prohibits  competition,  or  at  least  avoids  competition. 

Q.  Suppose  pooling  was  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  they  had  authority  to  make  and  adjust  rates  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  it  then?— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  would  be  all  right. 
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Q.  Ar^  there  any  0<miplaiBt8(m  the  part  of  the  Norfolk  bQ8in«flBiiieiiab(^ 
telegraphic  eerrioe,  parncnlarly  as  to  the  charges  made?— A.  That  matter  has  not 
been  discussed  in  the  business  men's  association;  there  are  constant  complaints  as 
to  the  amount  of  tolls  charged  bv  the  Western  IJnion  Telegraph  Company  on  the 
out-of-town  business,  and  also  that  the  telegraph  company  makes  the  customen 
pay  the  revenue  tax. 

Q.  Are  you  in  favor  of  or  oppoeed  to  Qovermnent  control  of  the  railroads  and 
telegraph?— A.  I  am  in  favor  of  €k>vemment  control. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the  business  men  of  Norfolk, 
and  that  you  speak  for  them?— A.  I  think  the  majority  of  them  are  in  favor  of  it 

S.  Can  you  state  your  reasons  for  bein^  in  favor  of  GK>vemment  ownership?— A. 
V  in  a  general  way,  but  one  reason  is,  that  the  postal  service  as  adnunistered 
by  the  Gk>vemment  is  very  satisfactory,  both  as  regards  the  service  and  the  cost 
and  the  condition  of  things  among  its  employees.  I  understand  the  British  Gov- 
ernment operates  the  telegraph  and  telepnone  service  exclusively,  and  I  don*t  see 
any  reason  why  the  United  States  Qovemment  should  not  do  the  same  thin^. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fear  that  the  national  Administration  would  undertake  to 
perpetuate  itself  in  office  if  it  had  control  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  the 
telegraph  service;  that  is,  if  the  GK>v6mment  owned  and  controlled  them?— 

A.  No.     . 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  su^pgeet?— A. 
The  rate  from  Sioux  City;  the  nearest  point  to  the  Missouri  River  is  Sioux  CSty, 
and  the  distance  from  Norfolk  is  75  miles  bv  way  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis and  Omaha  Railroad;  and  we  are  cnarged  the  same  rates  for  all  classes 
of  freight  for  that  haul  of  75  miles  that  are  charged  from  Omaha,  a  haul  of  118 
miles;  and  the  latter  is  charged  at  full  local  rates.  As  proof  that  this  discrimi- 
nation does  exist  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  rates  from  Sioux  City  to 
Norfolk  with  the  rates  between  other  points  equidistant.  Here  are  a  few  oom- 
parinf)n8:  The  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on  first-class  freight  from  Sioux  City  to  Nor- 
folk, 75  miles,  is  12  cents;  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  mm  Sioux  City  to  Alcester, 

B.  Dak.,  77  miles,  is  0.0779;  that  from  Lincoln  to  Dakota  City,  78  miles,  is  0.0641; 
while  from  Sioux  City  to  Beemer,  168  miles,  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile  is  only 
0.0524.    These  are  some  characteristic  examples  of  the  cuscrimination. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  ^^  1899, 

TESTIMONY  07  MB.  H.  M.  SAGER, 

Secretary  Northern  Milling  Company  y  Chioago, 

The  subcommission  met  at  2  p.  m.,  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Sager,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Will  you  please  state  your  full  name?— A. 
H.  M.  Sager. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  place  of  business? — ^A.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  firm  of 
Norton  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  also  secretary  of  the  Northern  Milling  Company, 
of  Chicago;  engaged  in  the  milling  business. 

Q.  Do  you  come  in  place  of  Mr.  JRkskhart? — ^A.  Tes;  Mr.  Eckhart  was  unable  to 
be  here  on  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sanitary  board  this 
afternoon,  and  requested  me  to  take  his  place  here. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  he  was  going  to  testify  as  to  grievances  the  millers  of  this 
section  of  the  country  have  on  domestic  and  exjwrt  rates? — A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  state  to  the  commission  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  reference  to  these  discriminations? — A.  The  difficulty  that  we  labor  under 
and  that  is  depressing  the  milling  industry  more  than  any  other,  and  that  in  the 
judgment  of  all  millers,  I  believe,  will  destroy  the  milling  industry  so  far  as 
export  business  is  concerned,  is  the  discrimination  practiced  by  the  railroads  (one 
of  comparatively  recent  origin),  whereby  they  g^ve  a  lower  rate  of  freight  on 
wheat  destined  for  export  than  on  flour.  We  are  obliged  to  sell  our  flour  in 
Great  Britain  in  direct  competition  with  British  millers  who  have  mills  at  sea- 
board ports  like  Leith  in  Scotland  and  Liverpool  in  England  and  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast in  Ireland,  and  who  mill  very  largely  American  wheat.  They  are  enabled 
to  buy  that  wheat  in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States  through  brokers  in 
this  country,  or  direct  from  elevator  proprietors,  and  carry  it  forward  from  point 
^  ^rigin  to  Liverpool,  for  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  the  railroads  grant  on  floor 
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'  to  the  same  markets.    That  of  coarse  enables  the  liveipool  or  London  or 

eith  miller  to  offer  what  is  practically  American  flonr,  made  from  American 
wheat,  milled  by  English  and  Scotch  labor,  very  much  lower  than  we  can  offer 
the  same  product  defivered  in  the  same  market.  That  is  driving  ns  ont  of  tiiat 
market,  and  if  continued  will  nltimatelv  destroy  the  American  industry  of  mjUl- 
ing  for  export.  Of  coui'se  we  feel  that  tne  American  milling  industry,  being  one 
of  the  largest  industries  in  the  United  States,  representing,  I  believe,  an  invest- 
ment of  about  $250,000,000,  and  payine  wages  to  American  labor  to  the  extent  of 
some  $27,000,000  annually,  ought  to  oe  protected  at  least  so  far  as  to  have  the 
same  rates  of  freight  that  are  given  to  the  English  miller  on  an  American  prod- 
uct. We  have  no  protection;  we  ask  no  protection;  I  mean  no  tariff  protection. 
Our  product,  of  course,  all  goes  directlv  abroad,  and  tariff  protection  would  be 
of  no  special  advanttM^e  to  us.  But  we  do  ask  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  English  millers  in  milling  American  products.  The  discrimination  in 
effect  at  present  is  much  less  than  it  has  been  all  summer,  because,  I  think,  of 
the  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  was  published  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Very  early  in  the  present  year,  until  the  Ist  of  November,  the  discrimination 
was  so  great  as  to  practically  prevent  our  doing  any  export  business  at  all, 
speaking  for  my  own  firm  at  least.  We  did  very  little  exx)ort  business  at  all  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  what  little  we  did  do  was  on  contracts  we  made  before  the 
first  of  this  year,  which  we  were  obliged  to  carry  out.  Since  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber the  difference  between  wheat  rates  and  flour  rates  nas  been  modified;  but 
there  still  is  a  difference  whereby  the  railroads  carry  wheat  for  export  at  a  lower 
rate  than  fiour. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  HabrisO  How  much  was  that  difference  during  the  sum- 
mer?—A.  I  believe  the  tariff  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  for 
export  wheat,  all  rail,  was  10^  cents  at  one  time.  I  am  certain  it  was  as  low  as 
12  cents  from  the  Mismsmppi  River  for  export  wheat,  all  rail.  The  rate  at  the 
same  time  on  fiour  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  for  exx)ort,  all  rail,  was  17  cents 
X>^  hundred,  so  if  the  rate  of  12  cents  was  the  lowest  tariff  it  would  make  a  dis- 
crimination of  6  cents  per  hundred,  in  addition  to  which  the  Chicago  mQler  has 
to  pay  the  rate  from  the  Mississippi  Kiver  to  Chicago.  The  same  rate  was  made 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  as  from  Chicago  to*New  York  on  wheat, 
but  on  fiour  we  were  obli^d  to  pay  the  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  here,  and 
after  milling  it  x)ay  the  higher  rate  on  the  product  from  here  to  New  York.  The 
rate  to-day  on  wheat  for  export  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  is  still 
the  same  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  whereas  on  flour  we  have  to  pay  the 
local  rate  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago.  I  mean  the  miller  here  would 
pay  the  local  rate  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chici^o,  and  then  from 
nere  east  he  would  still  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  on  the  flour  than  is  paid  on  the 
-wheat  sent  east  to  New  York  from  the  Mssissippi  River. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  same  rate  Minneapolis  would  pay?— A.  I  am  not 
80  conversant  with  the  rates  from  Minneapolis.  I  presume  the  proportion  of 
a  through  rate  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  for  export  wheat  from  the 
Mississippi  River  east  would  be  the  same  as  if  we  bought  it  in  the  same  position 
at  the  TVnHHiflBJOTi  River,  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  I  do  not  testify  from 
positive  knowledge  ui>on  that  point. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimeb.)  What  is  the  local  rate  from  the  Mississippi 
Biver?— A.  Do  you  mean  the  all-rail  rate  to  New  York? 

Q.  To  Chicago.— A.  I  don't  know.  I  believe  it  is  about  5  cents  per  hundred. 
That  would  be  about  8  cents  per  bushel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  said  you  had  an  export  rate  on  flour  from  Chi- 
cago?—A.  The  rate  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  is  the  same  as 
the  rate  on  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  The  rate  on  flour— of  course  none  of 
our  flour  originates  west  of  Chicago— but  sp^^kin^from  the  standpoint  of  a  Chicago 
miller,  the  rate  on  our  product  £rom  the  Mississippi  River  would  be  made  up  of 
the  rate  from  the  river  to  Chicago,  or  the  proportion  of  a  through  rate  which  they 
would  cha£ffe,  stopping:  it  here  at  Chicago,  plus  the  local  rate  from  CThicago  east 
on  flour.    That  rate  is  nigher  than  it  would  oe  on  wheat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  About  10  cents  a  hundred  the  way  you  fig- 
ure.—A.  Not  at  present;  no.  The  present  all-rail  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  on 
flour  is  22  cents,  whether  for  export  or  for  domestic  consumption.  But  the  rate 
on  wheat,  aU  rail,  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  if  intended  for  export,  is  20  cents 
per  hundred;  and  they  make  that  rate  of  20  cents  per  hundred  on  wheat  also  appli- 
cable from  the  Mississippi  River;  so  that  an  English  miller  competing  with  us  can 
buy  wheat  at  the  Mississippi  River  and  get  it  taken  to  New  York  for  20  cents  per 
hundred  for  export,  whereas  we  have  to  buy  the  wheat  dc^vered  at  Chicago,  pay- 
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ing  the  freight  from  the  Miflsinippi  River  here,  and  then  pmj  28  oeatB  a  hmidTCd 
from  here  to  New  York* 

Q.  Then  the  diif erence  in  wheat  on  local  freight  is  abont  5  cents,  yon  fldnk?— A. 
I  beliere  Itifl  about  5  cents  per  hundred,  not  5  cents  per  basheL  The  differenoe 
between  flonr  and  wheat  would  be  2  cents.    IthinkthatwouMbeitap 


Q.  (By  Hr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  has  been  as  Ixigh  as  10  cents  during  1 
A.  They  made  a  rate  during  the  greater  part  of  this  year  as  low  as  12  cents,  or.  I 
believe,  as  low  as  10^  cents,  tariff  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  on 
wheat  for  export,  while  the  lowest  rate  we  have  had  on  flour  from  Chicago  was 
17  cents. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lordcer. )  So,  then,  you  had  at  one  time  a  differenoe  of 
about  10  cents?— A.  It  made  a  difference  of  7  cents  between  wheat  and  floor  from 
Chicago  east,  besides  the  freight  that  we  had  to  pay  from  the  Mississippi  River 
here.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  a  session  in  r^ard  to  that  dis- 
crimination and  issued  a  recommendation  that  the  discrimination  be  stopped, 
and,  I  think,  acting  upon  that  recommendation,  the  railroads  have  modified  the 
discrimination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kxnnedy.)  Didn't  the  commission  decide  what  the  differeDce 
between  wheat  and  flour  ought  to  be?— A.  I  don*t  know  whether  they  did  or  not 
They  certainly  decided  that  there  was  a  gross  discrimination  beipK  practiced  and 
that  it  should  be  done  away  with.  Whether  they  made  any  special  recommenda- 
tion as  to  any  difference  or  not  I  am  not  nrepared  to  say.    I  presume  they  did. 

Q.  ( Bv  Professor  Johnbon.  )  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sager  if  the  discrimination 
against  the  miller  at  the  present  time  is  not  even  stronger  at  intermediate  paints 
between  Chicago  and  the  river  than  it  is  at  Chicago?— A.  I  really  don*t  know.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  millers  between  here  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
don*t  know  what  their  rates  are. 

Q.  It  wouldcome  about  in  this  wav,  would  it  not:  The  Chicago  miller  in  purchas- 
ing his  wheat  has  the  advantage  of  a  competitive  rate  into  Chicago  ana  a  com- 
petitive rate  out,  whereas  the  local  miller  would  have  the  advantage  of  neither?— 
A.  I  think  that  is  very  likely  true. 

Q.  I  understand  from  what  they  told  me  in  Milwaukee  that  the  discrimination 
against  the  local  millers  from  the  Mississippi  River  points  is  very  strong  at  pres* 
ent. — ^A.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  If  that  is  true  and  is  not  modified  will  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  concentrate 
the  milling  interests  in  the  large  cities;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  present  condition 
of  things  is  allowed  to  exist? — A.  In  so  far  as  the  millers  in  large  centers  have  an 
advantage  I  think  that  would  be  true,  and  if  this  discrimination  is  allowed  to 
continue  my  own  opinion  is,  judging  from  our  own  business  and  that  of  those  of 
our  neighbors  who  nave  told  me  how  it  affected  them,  that  the  final  outcome  will 
be  that  it  will  lodge  all  of  the  export  business  in  the  hands  of  the  English  miUCTs. 
I  don't  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise.  They  at  least  have  cheaper  labor  than  we 
have,  and  owing  to  cheai>er  construction,  owing  to  a  less  cost  on  account  of 
cheaper  labor  in  constrnctinfl'  mills,  their  plants  have  cost  less  than  ours;  and  if 
they  are  to  have  the  aided  advantage  of  getting  American  wheat  forwarded  to 
Liverpool  cheax>er  than  an  American  miller  can  get  American  fiour  forwarded 
they  certainly  will  be  able  to  undersell  us  in  their  own  market  and  prevent  ns 
from  doing  any  business  in  those  markets.  At  the  present  time  we  nave  a  cer- 
tain recommendation  for  our  brands  over  there,  and  those  brands  are  being  called 
for,  and  that  has  prevented  the  American  flour  from  bein^  entirely  shut  out  of 
the  English  market.  But  as  the  trade  there  finds  by  experience  that  they  can  buy 
flour  made  from  the  same  kind  of  wheat  raised  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  only 
milled  at  home,  and  for  a  lower  price  than  we  can  offer  them  that  class  of  flour 
for,  they  will  gradually  work  over  to  the  English  brands  of  American  wheat 
flour,  and  that,  of  course,  will  take  away  all  the  trade  the  American  miller  has  in 
those  markets.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  because  the  competition  in  the  busi- 
ness is  very  keen  and  the  margin  is  very  small,  and  a  difference  of  5  cents  a  bar- 
rel, which  would  be  2i  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  in  selling  prices,  if  mantained 
perpetually,  would  drive  us  out  of  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  influences  that  operated 
to  bring  about  this  discrimination  against  the  American  miller? — ^A.  That  would 
be  simply  a  matter  of  opinion.    I  never  knew. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  discussed  among  millers? — A.  Ithink  millers  believe, 
to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  railroads  are  interested  in  having  the  product  go  for- 
ward as  wheat  rather  than  as  flour. 

Q.  Because  they  prefer  to  handle  wheat?— A.  No.  I  believe  from  interest  in 
terminal  facilities  for  handling  the  wheat;  that  they  have  interests  in  elevators 
and  in  the  transfer  facilities  at  the  terminals  whereby  they  have  a  profit  on  the 
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Bhipment  of  the  prodact  as  wheat  that  is  over  and  above  the  profit  that  the  rail- 
road secures  for  simply  the  carrying  charges.  I  say  that  is  simply  a  matter  of 
opinion.    I  am  not  stating  it  now  as  a  matter  of  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  among  millers? — A.  I  believe  that  is  the  opinion 
of  millers  generally.  They  can  not  account  for  discrimination  against  American 
industry  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of  a  selfish  interest.  It  seems  incredible 
that  the  stockholders  of  the  railroads,  ordinarily  speaking,  would  desire  to  see  an 
industry  destroyed  that  gives  them  a  freight  both  toward  the  West  and  toward 
the  East.  It  seems  incredible  that  it  would  be  done  if  there  was  not  some  spe- 
cial object  in  it  for  interested  officials.  The  mills  are  centers  of  population. 
Wherever  there  is  a  large  milling  center  there  is  necessarily  a  large  population, 
comprised  mainly  of  the  operators,  and  this  gives  the  railroads  the  handling  of 
freight  toward  these  mills,  consisting  of  all  the  supplies  for  the  employees  and  of 
the  supplies  for  the  mills,  such  as  barrels  and  sacks,  machinery,  coal,  oil,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  things  that  are  used  and  must  be  brought  to  the  mill.  Then, 
in  addition  to  that  we  give  them  the  outbound  freight,  which  is  the  same  they 
would  have  handled  if  tney  handled  it  as  wheat.  Why  they  should  discriminate 
against  such  a  large  industry,  as  they  are  doing,  to  an  extent  which  will  virtually 
ruin  the  export  milling  business  unless  the  officials  of  the  road  who  control  its 
policy  profit  personally  by  it  the  millers  can  not  understand;  and  the  only  way 
they  can  explain  it  is  on  the  theory  that  the  officers  are  interested  in  some  way  in 
having  the  product  go  forward  as  wheat.  Personally,  I  believe  that  to  be  the 
case,  although  I  can  not  prove  it.    I  do  not  state  it  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  that  refer  to  the  handling  of  wheat  or 
grain  in  Chicago  and  New  York  both?— A.  Yes;  particularly  at  such  points  as 
Chicago,  and,  possibly,  Minneaxx)lis  and  St.  Louis  and  the  junction  points,  where 
the  grain  is  transferred,  and  an  elevation  is  earned  on  wheat  that  they  would  not 
secure  on  flour. 

Q.  Would  the  millers  be  in  favor  of  prohibiting  the  owners  of  elevators,  public 
elevators,  from  buying  grain? — ^A.  They  would,  decidedly;  yes. 

Q.  I  have  recently  heard  some  complaints  of  the  price  of  bran  raising  at  the 
same  time  the  price  of  wheat  was  falling.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  to  the  lessened 
output  of  the  American  mills? — A.  There  are  several  things  that  affect  the  price 
of  bran  and  mill  stuffs  generally.  For  instance,  a  short  crop  of  hay  would  create 
a  larger  demand  for  other  feeding  stuffs,  and  would  affect  the  price  of  bran;  but, 
generally  speaking,  the  price  of  iSran  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  activity  of 
the  mills.  If  the  mills  are  all  running  full  capacity,  there  is  an  enormous  output 
of  bran,  and  that  makes  the  price  of  oran  to  American  feeders  lower,  because  we 
are  competing  with  each  other  to  sell  a  big  product.  When  the  milling  industry 
is  languishing,  and  the  mills  are  running  only  part  time,  or  not  at  all,  the  output 
of  bran  is  very  much  curtailed,  and  the  competition  among  feeders  to  get  it  puts 
up  the  price.  So  that,  while  the  price  of  bran  is  influenced  considerably,  as  I 
have  said,  by  such  factors  as  a  large  or  small  crop  of  hay  or  com,  I  think  it  is 
more  influenced  by  the  abUity  of  the  mills  to  run  full  capacity. 

This  is  a  rate  notice,  No.  149,  and  it  specifies  the  rates  on  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts from  the  Mississippi  River  crossing  east.  It  ^ves  the  rates  to  New  York  at 
E resent  on  grain  and  grain  products,  for  local  New  York  consumption  at  25i  cents 
rom  the  Mississippi  River;  wheat  for  exx)ort  to  New  York,  20  cents  from  the" 
Mississippi  River,  or  5i  cents  less  than  on  grain  or  grain  products  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  New  York;  grain  products  for  export,  to  New  York,  24  cents  from 
the  Mississippi  River,  or  4  cents  per  100  higher  on  grain  products  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  for  export  than  on  wheat  from  the  Mississippi  River  for  export. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  That  would  mean  flour?— A.  G-rain  products  mean 

flour,  yes* 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  circular?— -A.  October  13;  and  it  says:  "  Under  the 
rates  taking  effect  November  1  the  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  through 
rates  applicable  from  fdl  Mississippi  River  crossings  from  East  St.  Louis  to  East 
Dubuque  inclusive.'*  That  would  practically  give  wheat  from  the  Mississippi 
River  for  export  a  preference  of  4  cents  per  100  as  comi)ared  with  the  rate  on 
flour  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  New  York  for  export. 

Q.  The  difference  is  2  cents  from  this  point? — A.  From  Chicago,  2  cents.  In 
stating  it  is  only  2  cents  you  want  to  remember  the  fact  the  rate  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  carries  clear  through  on  grain  from  the  Mississippi  River  for  export 
to  New  York,  while  the  flour  rate  commences  here,  and  the  rate  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Chicago  has  to  be  added. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  taken  this  up  with  the  railroads,  your 
millers'  association,  or  others? — A.  We  have  attempted  to,  but  have  not  met  with 
much  encouragement.    That  was  why  it  was  brought  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
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merce  CommiBsion ;  that  action  was  taken  on  the  initiatiTe  of  the  ICHon'HatlflBal 
Aasociation. 

O.  This  minons  rat^*,  as  we  nnderstand  it,  has  only  been  in  operation  a  year, 
or  less  than  a  year?— A.  Yes;  commencing  about  the  first  of  this  year.  Prior  to 
that  time  we  had  a  very  larfj^e  export  business.  The  firm  that  I  rrareeemt  ha» 
been  in  the  milling  business  since  1848— more  than  half  a  century — ana  erer  since 
they  entered  the  export  trade  they  never  have  had  as  small  an  export  trade  as 
during  the  present  year.  As  we  are  making  the  same  class  of  fionr  and  have  the 
dame  friend  on  the  other  side,  who  continue  to  write  that  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  handle  a  large  volume  of  goods  if  they  could  do  so  and  compete  with  tb^^ 
home  millers,  we  think  the  reason  is  in  this  discrimination.  If  we  were  place*! 
on  the  same  f  <x)ting  with  the  English  miller  we  believe  we  could  still  export  as 
largely  as  ever.  It  mh^ius  to  us,  as  millers,  that  looking  at  it  purely  rrr>m  a 
national  x>oint  of  view  it  would  be  decidedly  for  the  advantage  of  America  tn 
have  this  product  go  abroad  in  a  mantifactured  form,  because  then  yon  will  sell 
all  [the  American  lalK>r,  whereas  when  the  English  miller  makes  the  flotir  the 
American  labor  is  not  represented  at  aU  in  the  selling  price.  In  other  words,  we 
deprive  American  lal)or  of  all  the  cost  of  producing  this  product  if  "we  drire  the 
American  mills  out  of  the  export  business;  and  of  course  it  is  a  lar^e  industry. 
It  emplovs  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  and  they  have  their  homes  and  fam- 
ilies, and  a  large  investment.  It  seems  to  us  that  Con^^ress  could  protect  thai 
investment  and  this  American  industry  from  this  nnfau:  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  public  servants. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  claim  that  it  costs  more  to  handle  the 
flour  than  the  grain?— A.  That  claim  has  been  made;  personally  I  do  not  believe 
it.  The  millers  would  be  very  glad  indeed  if  flour  could  be  given  the  same  export 
rate  as  wheat  upon  the  express  condition  that  they  load  every  car  given  to  tnem 
to  its  fullest  capikity.  We  can  put  into  a  60,000  pound  car  fiO,000  ponndsd 
export  flour — do  it  very  often— and  as  we  load  the  flour  ourselves  at  onr  own 
exi>ense,  if  we  can  load  the  car  to  its  full  cai>acity  I  can  not  understand  why  it 
should  cost  the  railroad  company  any  more  to  haul  that  car  to  New  York  than 
if  it  was  loaded  by  the  railroads  at  their  expense  with  wheat  and  hauled  to  New 
York.  Tlie  claim  has  lH»t»n  made  that  it  costs  more  because  the  cars  are  not  loaded 
as  heavily  as  with  wheat.  In  the  domestic  trade,  that  might  be  tme.  because 
American  buyers  as  a  rule  buy  150  barrels  to  the  car.  But  that  is  simply  because 
they  have  that  priviiege.  The  railroads  do  not  require  us  to  load  more  than  150 
barrels  in  a  car,  and  until  recently  they  allowed  us  to  load  only  125  barrels,  so 
the  trade  became  educated  to  taking  these  small  cars,  not  having  to  pay  for  more 
than  125  or  150  barrels  at  a  time.  That  is  simply  a  matter  of  education,  and  if 
the  rate  was  based  on  the  condition  that  we  load  to  the  full  capacity,  we  would 
load  to  the  full  capacity  every  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennkdy.)  Hsive  you  any  suggestion  as  to  national  l^slation  as 
a  remedy  for  the  discriminations  you  suffer? — ^A.  I  believe  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Cominis«ion  understand  this  subject,  and  agree  with  the  millers  that  thej 
are  suffering  a  groat  injustice,  and  I  believe  their  opinion  should  be  mandatory. 
If  legislation  could  bo  brought  about  whereby  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conimi»- 
sion,  instead  of  merely  making  a  recommendation,  could  formulate  a  mling  that 
the  railroads  should  be  obliged  to  obey,  it  would  very  soon  relieve  the  situation. 
The  millers  do  not  ask  anything  unfair;  they  do  not  ask  any  advantage:  they 
simply  ask  to  be  i)laced  on  an  even  footing  with  grain  shippers;  and  I  believe  if 
they  can  present  that  matter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  con- 
vince them  that  the  claim  is  just,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  for- 
mulate such  a  recoinmendution,  and  if  that  could  be  made  obligatory  on  the  rail- 
roads, I  think  it  would  settle  the  question.  At  present  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  simply  make  a  recommendation  to  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads 
acquiesce  if  it  is  to  their  advantage,  and  snap  their  fingers  at  it  if  it  is  not, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harkis.)  How  is  it  that  the  elevators  would  interfere  with 
your  business,  that  is,  interfere  to  your  detriment,  in  buyingwheat  themselves? 
You  do  not  store  your  wheat  in  their  elevators,  do  you?— A,  Yes;  we  do,  a  great 
deal. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  your  own  private  elevators?— A.  Yes;  we  have  our  own  pri- 
vate elevators,  but  we  are  obliged  at  times  to  buy  grain  here  in  the  Chica^  ele- 
vators. There  are  times  when  the  local  receipts  are  very  light,  and  when  it  is  to 
our  advantage  to  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  from  merchants  who  do  their 
carrying  in  public  warehouses.  And,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  for  the  public  custodian,  who  is  l)eing  paid  for  storing  other  people's  prop- 
erty to  be  allowed  also  to  be  a  merchant  in  similar  property,  which  be  has  stored 
in  the  same  warehouse,  and  which  he  controls  both  as  custodian  and  owner. 
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Q.  Ton  can  buy  as  cheap  as  the  elevator  man  from  the  producer,  can  you  not? — 
A.  That  raises  a  very  large  question.  I  think  that  we  would  be  favored  by  the 
producer  with  at  least  as  low  a  price  on  the  track  at  the  country  point,  but  when 
It  comes  to  getting  that  product  forwarded  to  Chicago,  I  fear  we  should  not  have 
as  favorable  consideration  from  the  railroad.  That,  of  course,  is  only  a  matter 
of  opinion.  At  all  events,  our  experience  has  been  that  we  can  not  buy  grain  and 
bring  it  to  Chicago  in  comi>etition  with  the  lar^  terminal  elevator  interests. 

Q.  Would  that  be  due  to  their  superior  facilities  in  buying  and  handling  or  to 
some  other  causes?— A.  I  think  to  other  causes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  definite  in  regard  to  that?— A.  No  positive  knowl- 
edge; it  is  simply  an  opinion  that  has  been  formed  from  exi>erience,  from  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  buy  wheat  in  the  extreme  West  and  deliver  it  at 
any  g^ven  point  as  cheaply  as  the  grain  elevator  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  you  mill  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Southwest?— A.  We 
do  not.  We  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  spring  wheat.  Mr.  Eckert's  company, 
the  Eckert  &  Swan  Milling  Company,  mill  some  winter  wheat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  few  men  in  Chicago  getting  together  daily 
ana  fixing  the  price  to  be  paid  for  wheat  in  certain  sections  of  the  country? — A. 
I  believe  that  has  existed.  I  think,  at  least,  it  is  generally  understood  that  such 
is  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  their  object  is  in  doing  it? — A.  I  presume  that  they 
may  not  compete  against  one  another  and  name  too  high  price  to  the  farmer. 

9.  You  think  it  is  not  particularly  in  the  interest  of  bringing  the  trade  to 
Chicago?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

<j.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  think  the  agreement  as  to  prices  to  be  paid 
is  confined  to  grain  originating  beyond  the  Missouri  River? — A.  1  do  not  know  as 
to  that. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  the  statement  made  by  the  men  who  made  the  combi- 
nation; 1  did  not  know  but  you  had  reason  to  believe  otherwise. — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  effect  an  agreement  as  to  the  price  to  be  -psdd  in  Iowa  or  not.  I 
know  it  is  generally  understood  that  they  meet  together  and  reach  a  schedule  of 
prices  on  which  they  are  free  to  buy  over  night,  but  whether  they  limit  that  to 
special  territory  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  4  or  5  do  agree  as  to  the  price;  that  does 
not  prevent  you  and  the  other  firms  from  bidding  on  the  same  ground,  does  it? — 
A.  No;  certainly  not. 

Q.  That  would  not  prevent  Minneax>oli8,  St.  Paul,  and  others  from  putting  in 
bids?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  How  could  they  agree  on  any  price  that  would  control  the  market  except 
so  far  as  they  themselves  were  concerned? — A.  Well,  of  course,  they  are  more 
generally  represented  over  a  large  section  of  the  country  than  any  individual 
millers  or  grain  buyers.  They  make  a  business  of  quoting  over  night  to  hun- 
dreds of  buyers,  and  if  the  same  quotation  comes  in  from  6  or  6  elevator  x>eople 
to  any  one  of  these  buyers,  somebody  would  get  it  that  same  night  at  that  price, 
pfTovided  an  outside  industry  had  not  happened  to  get  that  same  man  at  that 
time. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  If  they  had  the  railroad  facilities  that  you  fear  they 
have,  through  fixing  a  price  they  could  kill  competition  wherever  they  might  fix 
the  price  along  such  raUroads?- A.  Yes;  so  far  as  any  advantage  they  might  have 
would  enable  them  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  anybody  who  expected  to  pay  a 
different  rate  of  freight. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  per  cent  of  the  grain  you  use  is 
purchased  in  Chicago  from  the  elevator  owners?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you  positively, 
but  I  should  say  that  we  are  now  buying  in  Chicago  either  from  elevator  proprie- 
tors or  from  other  allied  interests  more  than  half  of  all  we  are  grinding;  probably 
more  than  three-quarters. 

Q.  Then  for  a  part  of  your  grain  you  are  in  the  market  with  the  farmer  and 
the  outside  trader? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  say  allied  interests,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  that? — ^A.  Well, 
there  are  interests  here  that  call  themselves,  for  instance,  elevator  companies,  and 
there  are  also  commission  companies  that  are  supposed  to  be  very,  very  closely  con 
nected  with  these  same  elevator  companies.  We  ouy  from  the  commission  firm ,  and 
they  invariably  sell  us  the  grain  in  the  particular  house  with  which  it  is  supposed 
that  firm  is  closely  allied.  So  I  speak  of  them  as  allied  to  the  elevator  interests, 
although  they  are  separate  organizations,  and  are  maintained,  usually,  in  separate 
offices;  they  are  supposed  to  work  together. 

Q.  Do  they  make  whatever  profits  are  made  from  the  elevator  owners,  or,  as 
commission  men ,  from  the  farmer  or  the  outside  trader?    In  other  words,  are  they 
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emploveefl  of  the  elevator  owner  ©r  are  they  doing  an  independent  bnsineas?- 
A.  I  think  they  are  nominally  doing  an  independent  bosiness. 

O.  Does  thid  statement  as  to  your  purchase  of  grain  in  Chicago  apply  year  in 
and  year  out? — A.  As  to  the  men  we  are  buying  of  here  in  the  city?  As  to  the 
amount  we  are  buying  here? 

Q.  As  to  the  amount?— A.  No;  that  varies.  There  are  times  when  we  buy  jDort 
outside  of  Chicago  than  we  are  buying  now. 

Q.  In  large  or  small  quantities? — A.  In  large  quantities.  There  are  times,  for 
instance,  when  we  find  it  very  advantageous  tc  buy  in  the  large  centers  west  of 
here,  as  for  instance,  in  Minneapolis,  or  in  Milwaukee,  or  in  Omaha. 

Q.  Then  in  some  degree  you  are  competitors  of  the  elevator  owners? — A.  Yes; 
in  a  rapidly  diminishing  degree,  though. 

Q.  A  limited  degree: — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  «f.  Harris.)  You  probably  use  how  much  wheat  in  a  year?— A. 
The  two  mills  that  I  represent  grind 

Q.  I  mean  all  the  Chicago  millers.— A.  I  estimate  about  7,000,000  bushels,  but 
I  am  not  giving  exact  figures. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  grain  or  wheat  coming  into  Chicago  would  that  be?— 
A.  I  do  not  know  the  amount  coming  into  this  market. 


Q.  Would  it  be  half?—A.  Oh,  no;  nothing  like  it. 


(By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Does  your  statement  apply  practically  to 
other  millers  m  Chicago? — A.  The  question  just  asked  me  was  so  modified  as  to 
cover  all  the  wheat  ^ound  by  the  Cnicago  millers,  and  my  reply  assumes  that  all 
the  millers  are  running  full  capacity  all  the  year;  in  such  event  they  would  grind 
about  7,000,000  bushels.  In  speaking  of  the  Chicago  mills.  I  include  one  at  Lock- 
port,  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  where  one  mill  is  located;  it  is  considered  a  Chicago 
mill.    It  buys  its  wheat  here,  and  ships  its  fiour  from  here,  in  the  summer  by  lake. 

Q.  Can  you  get  always  the  highest  grade  of  No.  2  wheat  from  the  elevators  when 
you  want  it? — A.  No;  they  are  not  obliged  to  give  us  the  highest  grade. 

Q.  Do  they  give  you  tne  grade  you  ask  for?— A.  You  say  the  highest  grade; 
there  i.^  a  great  difference  in  quality  of  wheat  that  is  covered  by  the  same  grade. 
For  inbtance,  in  a  car  of  No.  «3  wheat  there  is  wheat  that  is  almost  good  enough 
for  No.  2,  which  is  worth  almost  No,  2  price;  and  in  the  same  car  there  is  wheat 
almost  ix)or  enough  to  be  called  No.  4 ,  and  worth  very  little  more  than  the  No.  4 price. 
So  the  grade  No.  3  may  cover  a  range  of  8  or  4  cents  a  bushel.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  range  in  the  value  of  the  wheat  that  we  consider  it  to  be  improper  for  ware- 
house men  to  be  merchants  of  wheat  in  the  public  elevators,  because  the  temptar 
tion,  at  least,  would  be  very  strong,  if  I  went  with  an  order  for  No.  2  wheat,  and 
they,  at  the  same  time,  were  loading  out  a  cargo  for  themselves  of  No.  2  wheat, 
to  put  the  best  wheat  on  their  boat  and  the  poorest  on  mine.  Both,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  graded  at  No.  2;  that  is,  the  quality  of  the  wheat  in  the  poorest 
delivery  would  have  to  be  such  as  to  be  No.  2,  according  to  State  rules  of  inspec- 
tion; but  in  that  same  house  they  may  have  No.  2  wheat  which  may  be  worth  some 
cents  more,  and  still  all  be  graded  No.  2.  We  do  not  think  it  light  for  warehouse- 
men to  store  our  wheat  and  the  wheat  of  a  great  many  other  people  in  coinioon 
bins,  and  have  the  opportunity,  whether  they  exercise  it  or  not,  to  make  a  selec- 
tion in  case  they  were  shipping  wheat  for  themselves. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  as  millers  suffer  by  these  opportunities  that 
they  have  to  serve  their  own  interests,  and  mix  the  wheat  in  that  way? — ^A.  Yes; 
we  believe  we  suffer  very  much. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Could  you  not  buy  from  the  public  elevator? 
Th6re  are  public  elevators  here  in  Chicago,  I  understand. — ^A.  In  which  the 
proprietors  are  not  merchants?  I  think  nearly  all  the  proprietors  of  public 
elevators  deal  in  grain;  not  necessarily  through  the  elevator  company,  but 
through  these  allied  interests  I  speak  of. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  here  that  there  are  public  elevators;  are  there  public 
elevators  or  are  there  not?—A.  Certainly,  there  are  public  elevators  and  private 
elevators.  In  the  private  elevators  the  wheat  is  practically  all  owned  by  tne  pro- 
prietors, and  with  these  elevators  we  have  practically  nothing  to  do.  Occasionally 
the  owner  of  one  of  these  private  elevators  will  come  to  me  and  offer  me  wheat  on 
sample  to  be  loaded  out  of  his  elevator,  and  I  buy  it  from  him  on  that  sample,  and 
have  dealings  with  him  of  that  nature;  but  receipts  in  these  so-called  private  ele- 
vators are  not  deliverable  on  general  contracts.  If  I  go  on  the  board  of  trade  to- 
day and  buy  10,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  in  December,  the  man  who 
sells  it  to  me  must  give  me  receipts  calling  for  that  amount  of  wheat  in  one  of  the 
public  elevators,  which  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  the  private  ^ 
vators;  but  these  allied  companies  are  interested  very  largely  in  the  wheat  stored 
in  these  public  elevators,  and  what  we  object  to  is  the  fact  that  both  of  us  may 
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receive  on  December  contracts  a  certain  amonnt  of  No.  1  wheat*  the  receiptH  all 
calling  for  the  same  class  of  wheat,  and  yet  when  I  come  to  take  my  wheat  out 
of  this  public  elevator  I  have  not  got  as  good  wheat  as  the  other,  who  is  closely 
allied  with  the  elevator  interests.    He  would  be  favored  in  the  delivery  of  the 

frain.  That  has  I't^come  so  notorious  that  we  never  now  accept  any  wheat  on 
tate  inspection.  We  never  would  dream  of  such  a  thing  now  as  sending  a  canal 
boat  or  train  of  cars  to  an  elevator,  and  sending  a  receipt  to  the  elevator  office 
calling  for  a  given  amount  of  No.  1  wheat,  and  trusting  to  State  in8X)ection  to 
get  a  fair  average  of  that  grade.  But  we  send  along  with  the  cars  or  boat  a 
private  inspector,  t)iat  we  have  to  hire  in  addition  to  the  State  inspector  f e^s,  to 
.see  that  we  do  not  get  the  bottom  of  the  grade.  We  can  not,  of  course,  expect  to 
get  the  top  of  the  grade,  but  we  try  to  avoid  getting  the  very  bottom  of  the 
grade,  and  have  to  employ  a  private  inspector  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  If  this  grain  is  all  mixed  up  in  one  bin,  and  another  grade  in  another  bin, 
would  not  one  man  be  as  liable  to  get  a  good  carload  out  of  it  as  another? — 
A.  Yes;  if  it  was  all  put  in  one  bin;  but  in  every  elevator  of  any  size  there  are 
hundreds  of  bins,  and  there  may  be  a  hundred  bins  filled  with  No.  1  wheat.  At 
certain  times  of  the  year  when  the  movement  of  the  wheat  is  from  the  section 
where  they  have  had  a  very,  very  fine  crop,  the  cars  coming  in  may  all  be  put 
into  one  lot  of  bins  at  one  end  of  the  elevator  perhaps.  Later  on  there  may  be 
a  large  movement  of  wheat  from  another  section  of  tne  country,  ^ood  enough  to 
^ade  No.  1 ,  but  nothing  like  as  eood  as  the  first  lot,  and  it  is  sent  in  and  emptied 
mto  other  bins;  all  of  which  conld  be  very  easily  kept  track  of.  Now,  when  two 
X>ersons  come  to  the  elevator  to  take  out  No.  1,  wheat,  if  one  could  get  a  cargo 
out  of  the  first-mentioned  bin,  the  difference  in  value  might  be,  for  a  100,000- 
bushel  cargo,  $1 .000  or  |2,000  between  his  grain  and  100,000  bushels  taken  out  of 
the  other  bin,  although  both  receipts  called  for  identically  the  same  grade  of 
wheat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  And  they  are  both  the  same  grade? — A. 
They  are  both  called  by  the  same  name;  they  are  different  in  Quality;  one  is  the 
top  and  the  other  is  tne  bottom  of  the  grade.  It  is  impossible,  I  suppose,  to 
devise  such  rules  that  there  would  not  be  some  difference  in  the  grade,  but  we 
think  all  should  be  treated  alike,  and  there  should  not  be  any  temptation  to  dis- 
criminate. I  mean,  conceding  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  is  that  temptation,  we 
do  not  think  the  public  official  should  be  subjected  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  fear  the  opiiortunity  might  be  taken  advantage 
of?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  see  this  table  (referring  to  paper  previously 
handed  to  him  by  witness)  runs  from  15  to  50;  the  average  would  be  about  25  or 
30?— A.  I  specified  that  if  they  were  running  full  capacity  we  could  grind  that 
amount  of  wheat.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  conditions,  we  do  not  run  full  ca- 
pacity and  do  not  ^nd  anything  like  that  amount. 

Q.  You  are  a  serious  comi)etitor  of  wheat  buyers  for  your  own  use?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  took  occasion,  after  Mr.  Barry  testified  in 
Washington,  to  ask  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  tell  me  whether  ex- 
XK)rt  fiour  had  decreased  during  this  calendar  year,  or  had  increased  as  compared 
with  the  previous  calendar  year.  I  told  him  1  got  the  impression  from  the  testi- 
mony that  there  had  been  a  diminution  in  the  export  of  flour;  he  said  he  did  not 
think  so,  and  subsequently  sent  me  the  i>apers,  which  show  that  for  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year  the  exports  of  fiour  were  heavier  than  for  the  same  9  months 
of  the  previous  year. — A.  That  is  very  easily  explained;  for  instance,  in  our  own 
case,  we  were  obliged  to  carry  out  a  great  many  contracts  early  this  year  that 
were  made  last  year,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  flour  was  exported  that 
went  to  the  seaboard  last  fall  by  lake  and  rail,  and  did  not  get  away  from  the 
seaboard  until  January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year.  But  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  and  as  far  as  the  experience  of  the  other  d^icago  mills  goes,  as 
I  have  talked  with  all  of  them,  the  amount  of  business — ^new  business— that  we 
have  done  this  year  in  the  way  of  making  new  contracts,  is  very,  very  much 
smaller  than  it  has  been  prior  to  this  year.  Of  course,  contracts  that  we  made 
last  year,  in  October  and  as  far  back  as  August — because  there  are  sometimes 
very  serious  delays  in  getting  stuff  forwarded  from  the  seaboard— contracts 
made  as  far  back  as  August,  1898,  and  during  the  balance  of  that  year,  might 
not  go  forward  from  the  seaboard  until  the  early  part  of  this  year.  I  think  the 
movement  of  flour  for  export  during  this  year,  aside  from  what  was  contracted 
for  last  year,  will  show  a  very  decided  falling  off. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  are  in  favor,  then,  of  increasing  or  enlarging  the 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ?— A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  Are  the  millers  of  the  country  going  to  move  in  concert  upon  Congress  for 
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the  pnrpoee  of  secnring  legislation  of  that  character  ?— A .  I  think  they  will  request 
their  Congressional  Kepreeentativee  to  take  np  that  matter. 

Q.  They  are  going  into  politics  to  remedy  tne  difficulty?— A.  We  &id  we  can 
not  get  the  relief  from  the  railroads  unless  it  is  made  compnlnary,  and.  of  coarse, 
the  only  power  that  we  know  of  that  can  make  it  compulsory  is  the  United  States 
Congress.  We  look  to  Congress  to  protect  such  a  large  industry,  and  we  betiere 
that  when  Congress  understands  a  large  industry  is  being  threatened,  and  thoa- 
sands  and  thousands  of  operatives  are  in  jeopardy  of  losing  their  life  employment, 
they  will  know  the  matter  to  be  of  sufficient  import  to  take  cognizance  of. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  industrial  combinations,  great  industrial 
combinations?— A.  As  a  matter  of  opinion,  I  believe  that  is  simply  a  question  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  tendencies  are  all  in  that  direction.  I  do  not 
think  these  industrial  combinations  are  necessarily  all  bad;  1  think  a  great  rnanT 
of  them  are  bad,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very  strong  tendency  of  the  times,  and  I  think 
industrial  combinations  can  effect  economies  that  will  make  it  very  difficult  in 
time  for  private  properties  to  compete  with  them.  Whether  it  is  within  the 
province  of  Congress  to  check  such  combinations,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

O.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  very  serious  or  injurious  to  tne  nublic  welfare 
if  wiey  had  not  the  power  to  compel  transportation  favors?— A.  Well,  I  would  not 
say  that.  I  do  not  believe  in  monopolies.  1  do  not  believe  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country  for  any  mdustry  to  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  one 
large  corporation.  Personally,  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  tendency.  I  should  be  gUd 
to  believe  that  the  small  individual  proprietor  was  going  to  continae  aa  inthe 
past.  But  we  must  recognize  facts  when  they  are  put  before  us,  and  theee  indus- 
trial combinations  certainly  can  effect  great  economies;  and  if  they  are  legal,  and 
if  they  can  not  be  controlled,  I  think  the  ultimate  result  will  be  that  they  vill 
wipe  out  all  the  small  competitors.  While  that  situation  is  one  to  be  deplored,! 
do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  helped. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorim er.  )  Tou  know  that  all  the  public  elevators  are 
owned  by  persons  who  own  private  elevators  in  Chicago,  are  they  not?  They  are 
owned  or  controlled?— A.  I  think  controlled.  As  I  said  before,  most  of  the  so-called 
public  elevators  are  operated  bv  the  same  owners  or  the  same  interesta  that  have 
private  elevators  or  tnat  are  doing  a  grain  merchandising  business.  They  are 
organized  under  a  separate  firm  name  or  corporation;  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
well  known  that  they  work  hand  in  glove  together  and  their  interests  are  at  least 
very  much  alike. 

<j[.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  owners  of  elevators  purchasing  and  putting 
grain  into  private  elevators  that  are  exclusively  private?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think 
we  should  nave  any  riffht  to  object  to  a  business  of  that  kind.  The  only  thing 
that  we  think  we  could  properly  object  to  is  the  false  xK)6ition  in  which  a  man 
places  himself  when  he  assumes  to  act  as  a  public  custodian  of  property  and  also  as 
merchant  of  his  own  property  in  the  same  house.  I  do  not  see  why  'we  should 
object  to  anybodv  owning  all  the  private  elevators  he  likes. 

Q.  It  is  the  public  elevators  you  complain  of? — A.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  people 
who  control  the  public  warehouses  act  as  merchants  of  grain,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  these  same  warehouses. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  to,  1S99. 

TESTIMOirT  or  MB.  A.  B.  STICKNEY, 

President  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  Company. 

The  Bubcommission  on  transportation,  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  20, 1899,  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney  was  duly 
sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimer.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full.— A.  A.  B. 
Stickney. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  place  of  business. — ^A.  lam  president  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  are  a  resident  of  St.  Paul?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  will  call  your  attention,  first,  to  some  of  the  questions  proposed  in  onr 
topicalplan  of  inquiry.  In  regard  to  the  wages  of  your  employees;  have  you  hm 
any  difficulties  in  that  respect  in  late  years?— A.  The  question  of  wages  is  one 
that  confronts  us.  of  course,  at  all  times;  we  have  had  no  contentions,  no  strikes* 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  out  the  employees  are  constantly  feeling  that  tbey 
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ought  to  have  larger  comipNeiisation,  and  the  employers  themselves  say  that  they 
would  have  difflcnlty  in  giving  it,  and  there  is  naturally  a  conflict  going  on  aU 
the  time. 

Q.  There  has  heen  no  contention  in  that  way  with  your  people? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  treat  with  organized  labor  for  the  most  part?— A.  We  never  hesitate  to; 
we  have  never  had  any  conflict  that  brought  that  matter  into  consideration;  I 
never  hesitate  to  talk  over  affairs  of  that  kind  with  the  men  or  anyone  who 
requests  me  to  meet  the  men  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  always  hold  myself 
ready  to  discuss  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  regrulation  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor?  What  is 
the  nimiber  of  hours? — A.  Ten  hours  is  considered  a  day's  work;  of  course  you 
understand  that  different  rules  apply  to  train  men,  but  as  to  the  other  employees, 
laborers  on  the  sections  and  in  our  shops  and  offices,  and  everything  of  that  kind, 
10  hours  is  considered  a  day's  work.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  office  men 
work  10  hours. 

Q.  The  train  men  run  by  the  mile  or  trip?— A.  Yes;  and  by  the  hour. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  way  in  which  railroads  can  run  successfully  without  employ- 
ing labor  on  Sundays?— A.  Of  course  it  would  be  x>ossible;  anything  is  xx>ssible, 
I  suppose. 

Q.  Hardly  probable  is  it,  as  one  railroad  i^resident  suggested  to  us  in  Washing- 
ton?— A.  It  would  make  a  revolution  in  thmgs,  at  any  rate  to  begin  with.  We 
don*t  intend  to  work  our  men  Sundays  any  more  than  we  consider  reasonably 
necessary.  We  never  work  our  men — ^that  is,  other  than  our  train  men — on  Sun- 
day, except  in  emergencies.  Of  course  if  we  have  a  breakdown  or  a  washout,  we 
Ket  it  repaired  as  quickly  as  xx>ssible,  and  if  it  happens  on  Saturday  we  work  Sun- 
dav  on  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fund  or  provision  for  the  sick  or  disabled  that  you  take  out  of 
the  wages  of  the  men?— A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Ajpe  you  fully  compl^ng  with  the  order  in  recard  to  automatic  couplers,  air 
brskkes,  and  all  these  appliances  required  by  act  of  Congress?— A.  I  think  we  have 
practically  all.  I  should  not  want  to  say  every  one  of  our  cars  would  have  an 
automatic  coupler  on  it  by  the  Ist  of  January,  but  we  shall  come  pretty  near  it; 
and  in  regard  to  air  brakes  I  think  we  have  fully  complied  with  the  law. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the  railroads,  although  it 
may  seem  harsh  at  the  beginning  perhaps?— A.  I  don't  know;  I  have  no  very 
decided  opinion  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  where  cars  are  constantly  being  interchanged  between  one 
railroad  and  another  that  it  is  well  that  that  law  be  complied  with,  and  that  they 
should  all  have  the  same  high  class  of  appliances;  does  it  not  lessen  accidents? — 
A.  So  far  as  that  goes  it  rests  entirely  on  theory;  theoretically  these  automatic 
couplers  and  air  brakes  are  going  to  lessen  accidents;  whether  they  will  or  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  remains  to  be  seen.    I  shoxQd  think  that  up  to  this  time  it 

n')ably  had  not  had  that  effect.  The  fact  is,  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the 
ones  seems  to  me  to  have  been  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  accidents, 
but  I  don't  know  but  that  should  be  expected.  With  the  introduction  of  almost 
any  new  thing  the  first  effect  is  usually  to  produce  that  result;  but,  theoretically, 
when  men  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  everything  is  complete,  I  expect  they 
will  result  in  the  saving  to  the  railroads  of  a  considerable  amount;  probably  les- 
sen the  accidents  to  men,  and  probably  save  some  property. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  You  would  not  want  to  say  that  the  number  of  accidents 
has  been  decreased  since  these  appliances  have  been  put  on,  would  you?— A.  Of 
course  there  are  no  statistics  on  that  subject,  and  anything  a  man  might  say 
would  be  his  impression  rather  than  anything  else.  My  impression  is  that  up  to 
this  time  they  have  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  to  report  all  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion at  Washington?— A.  I  don't  know;  I  presume  so;  I  don't  know  about  that. 
There  are  accidents  and  accidents,  you  know;  I  have  known  several  cases  where 
we  have  had  accidents — I  have  information  although  I  could  not  designate  just 
where  they  were;  they  have  come  up  before  me — ^several  accidento  that  were 
directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  part  of  our  train  equipped  with 
them  and  a  part  not. 

Q.  The  secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  testified  that  the  num- 
ber of  accidents  has  been  very  largely  decreased  since  the  law  went  into  effect. — 
A.  I  have  stated  my  impression  only;  I  don't  pretend  to  have  exact  information 
on  that  subject,  and  I  don't  know  of  anyone  who  has. 

Q.  Should  you  think  it  a  harsh  law  that  would  compel  the  railroads  to  report  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  accidente  that  occurred  and  give  the 
details  in  regard  to  these  accidents?— A.  I  don't  think  it  would  give  much  inf  or- 
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mation.  Now,  when  we  hav«»  an  accident  on  oar  road,  any  kind  of  an  accident,  say 
a  collision;  wt*  undertake  to  inve.stigato  it  to  find  ont  what  the  cause  island  when 
we  y^vt  tbrouKh  wt»  f«*(>l  as  if  we  knew  very  little  more  than  we  did  when  we  com- 
menced SLH  to  the  real  cans**  of  that  Jiccident!  Of  course,  there  is  a  classof  accidents— 
for  instance,  we  have  a  catte  of  this  kind :  Two  trains  have  orders  to  meet  at  a  certain 
ixnut:  the  engineers  and  conductors  all  get  their  orders;  however,  the  engineer  of 
onr  train — that  in  a  8upxH>Kition  on  onr  ])art,  you  will  see — instead  of  reading  his 
order  to  see  what  it  is,  supposes  he  know^s  whatit  is  and  puts  itin  hisi>ocket.  When 
lu»  gets  to  the  station  where  he  is  to  meet  the  other  train,  the  conductor  finds 
ho  is  running  right  by.  The  conductor  gets  out  and  undertakes  to  stop  him  with 
i\w,  brakes  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  before  they  can  stop  him  the  two  trains 
come  togeher  and  the  i)oor  fellow  is  killed;  and,  the  order  having  been  found  in 
his  xK>cket,  we  conclude  that  he  did  not  read  it.  With  such  an  accident  as  that,  of 
course,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  telling  what  the  cause  of  it  is;  but  nine-tenths  of 
the  accidents  that  come  up,  you  investigate  and  investigate  and  inquire  andintjuire, 
and  when  you  get  throujfh  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  probable  this  car 
broke  down — perhaps  this  and  perhaps  that;  that  is;  about  all  there  is  about  it. 

Q.  But  if  the  record  l)efore  the  commission  is  favorable  to  such  a  law,  what  I 
wanted  to  know  from  you  was  if  there  would  be  any  particular  objection  to  the 
railroads  being  recjuired  to  send  in  more  detailed  information  in  regard  to  acci- 
dents than  thev  do  at  the  present  time? — A.  It  would  not  be  any  particular  hard- 
ship, so  far  as  1  can  see,  to  give  such  information  as  they  have;  but  I  hardly  think 
it  would  be  of  any  particular  value  to  the  public.  There  will  be  a  stack  of  details, 
and  all  that  any  railroad  can  gather  will  be  the  conclusion  that  some  man  has 
done  something.  It  might  l)e  that  or  it  might  be  anything.  You  know  how  indefi- 
nite and  uiK^ertain  conclusi(ms  are  when  reached  from  insufficient  evidence. 

Q.  (By  Pi()l'e*<s()r  Johnson.)  In  regard  to  this  report  about  accidents,  the  law 
reciuires  you  to  report  to  the  Int(»rstate  Commerce  Commission  the  accidents  which 
liapi)eii.  That  is  a  part  of  your  annual  report,  as  I  understand.  The  statement 
is  ire<iueiitly  mad(^  that  these  rei)orts  on  the  part  of  corporations  are  very  inac- 
curate. I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  your  practice  is  to  keep  a  record  of  these  acci- 
dents and  whether  you  attempt  and  in  wnat  way  you  attempt  to  render  an  accu- 
rate report  to  the*  commission  in  respect  of  that? — A.  I  am  afraid  I  am  unable  to 
answer  that  (piestion,  as  that  is  a  matter  I  never  looked  into. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.  )  Passing  on  to  the  passenger  rates  and  the  subject  of 
passes,  what  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  giving  of  passes?  Is  it  harmful  or 
otherwise?  Have  you  a  law  in  yf  )ur  State  forbidding  the  giving  of  passes? — A.  Not 
in  Minnesota;  I  think  not.  It  is  very  hard  to  answer  a  question  like  that  cate- 
gorically, borause  so  many  things  enter  into  it.  The  most  familiar  illustration 
that  I  can  think  of  is  the  question  that  divides  the  x>olitical  parties,  the  question 
of  free  trud(».  If  tliero  never  had  been  any  protective  tariff,  tnat  is  one  condition: 
but  having  had  a  protective  tariff  for  80  or  40  years  business  of  all  kinds  is  used 
to  that  tariff,  and  even  if  you  undertake  to  root  out  the  tariff  at  once  you  will 
produce  a  groat  deal  of  injustice  and  you  will  disturb  business  relations  for  a  good 
while.  That  is  tlie  way  with  this  pass  business.  If  it  never  had  been  or  if  there 
was  some  way  to  get  rid  of  it  without  raising  too  much  of  a  disturbance.  I  should 
think  it  was  a  good  thing  to  get  rid  of,  and  I  don't  know  but  it  is  anyway. 

Q.  As  a  railroad  man,  taking  your  side  of  it,  should  you  prefer  to  be  rid  of 
it?— A.  Oh,  Lord,  yes;  it  is  like  Congressman  patronage,  which  I  should  think 
every  Congressman  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of. 

Q.'  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  give  passes  to  members  of  Congress  and  mem- 
bers of  th(»  State  legislatures  of  the  States  through  which  your  railroad  passes?— 
A.  We  sometimes  do  and  sometimes  do  not.  We  have  no  fixed  rule  in  regard  to 
that.  I  will  sav  tliis;  that  I  never  had  a  Congressman  in  any  district  tiirough 
which  our  road  runs,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  make  application  for  a  pass  for 
himself  or  request  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  give  them  to  them  anyway?— A.  No ;  we  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wliat  the  practice  of  railroads  is  generally  in  that  respect?— 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  sometimes  Congiessmen  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
ask  for  passes  for  people,  scmie  relatives  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  the  members  of  the  judiciary  of  Minnesota  and 
Illinois  hold  passes  over  your  road? — A.  I  don't  think  they  do ;  I  am  not  certain 
about  that.  If  any  of  them  ask  for  transportation,  they  get  it ;  we  don't  hesitate 
to  give  to  moil  of  tliat  class  if  they  ask  for  passes ;  we  never  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  that  if  members  of  the  judiciary  ask  for  »  P*^ 
they  will  «^^rt  it :  ir  there  any  reason  why  a  judge  of  a  court  who  gets  a  good 
salary  should  get  a  pass — that  is  t(^)  say,  is  tlif-re  any  greater  reason  than  why  Jota 
Smith  ^ilcmld  have  a  pass? — A.  That  dopijudb  upon  what  you  would  call  a  good 
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Q.  Is  there  any  reason  that  would  not  avail  so  far  as  the  general  pnbHc  is  con- 
cerned?— A.  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  little  mt  of  a  road  that  was 
a  sort  of  a  subordinate  of  a  larger  road.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  president 
of  the  superior  road  about  sometning,  and  he  said:  *^  Mr.  Stickney,  I  see  that  the 
sheriff  of  this  county  has  a  ^ass  over  your  road.  I  should  like  to  know  on  what 
principle  you  gave  that  sheriff  a  pass."  I  said,  "  1  did  it  on  the  principle  that  he 
was  a  power,  and  I  was  afraid  to  refuse  him . "  "  Well . "  he  said,  *  *  I  refused  him . "  I 
said,  "You  will  wish  you  hadn't  before  the  year  is  over."  Sometime  afterwards, 
and  during  the  year,  I  went  into  the  office  to  see  the  superintendent,  but  he  was 
not  in;  I  went  mto  the  general  freight  agent's  office,  and  he  was  not  in;  I  went 
into  the  general  manager's  office,  and  he  was  not  in.  So  I  then  went  into  the  office 
of  the  president  and  said,  "What  kind  of  a  road  have  you  got?  Your  super- 
intendent is  not  here,  your  general  freight  agent  is  not  nere,and  your  general 
manager  is  not  here."  He  hung  his  head  down  and  said:  "  Do  you  remember  that 
conversation  we  had  about  that  sheriff's  pass?  He  has  got  all  these  men  on  the 
jury  and  has  got  them  stuck  for  about  two  weeks.** 

Q.  That  answer  seems  to  indicate  that  railroads  would  be  afraid  to  refuse  for 
fear  of  the  penalties? — A.  I  thmk  the  railroads  find  there  is  a  class  of  men  that  it 
is  to  their  interest  not  to  refuse  if  they  ask  for  passes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  bad  in  morals  that  a  judge  of  a  court  should  get  a  pass  in  that  way 
and  that  a  private  citizen  could  not  got  one?— A.  I  would  rather  not  assume  to 
be  a  judge  of  morals;  let  other  men  judge  of  that  for  themselves. 

Q.  Still,  you  say,  you  would  like  to  be  rid  of  the  pass  system?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson  . )  Would  you  like  to  have  Congress  prohibit  the  grant- 
ing of  passes  for  interstate  traffic?— A.  That  might  help  things  and  it  might  not. 
Legislation  on  such  things  works  an  advantage  sometimes,  and  sometimes  it  does 
not  altogether. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  useless  to  have  such  laws  if  you  could  not 
enforce  them  and  punish  the  man  who  ^ves  passes  or  the  man  who  receives 
them.— A.  Well.  I  don't  know.  I  notice  m  England  and  on  the  Continent  that 
they  have  a  great  many  laws  regulating  these  things,  and  you  will  see  signs  posted 
stating  that  such  and  such  things  are  forbidden  under  penalty  of  10  shillings  or  20 
shillings,  and  I  notice  they  enforce  these  laws.  Now,  let  Congress  pass  a  law  forbid- 
ding passes  and  impose  a  penalty  of  |5  or  $15,  or  some  sum  like  that,  and  there  should 
be  some  possibility  of  enforcing  it;  but  impose  a  penalty  of  5  years*  imprisonment 
or  $5,000,  and  I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  get  the  American  people  to  enforce 
any  such  penalties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  have  to  say  in  regard 
to  the  law  preventing  ticket  brokerage— ticket  scalping.  There  was  such  a  law  as 
that  passed  at  the  last  session  of  T)ongress.  What  was  your  attitude  in  regard  to 
that  measure? — ^A.  My  general  attitude  on  all  of  these  subjects  is  that  Congress 
was  not  created  to  run  the  business  of  the  country,  either  by  law  or  otherwise; 
that  business  is  an  individual  function  and  not  a  Congressional  function.  My 
general  attitude  on  all  of  these  questions  is  that  the  best  law  Congress  could  pass 
on  the  subject  is  to  repeal  the  law  or  laws  that  it  has  already  made. 

O.  That  would  be  very  true  to  a  certain  extent,  though  it  might  be  too  sweeping, 
and  you  would  perhaps  be  worse  off,  should  you  not? — ^A.  No;  I  am  speaking  of 
laws  regulating  commerce  and  economic  affairs. 

Q.  Then  your  idea  is,  as  I  gather  it,  in  regard  to  the  ticket  brokerage  law,  that 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  railroads  and  the  public  to  settle?— A.  Yes;  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  railroads  could  do  away  with  the 
ticket  brokeragre  business  if  they  chose  to  do  so? — A.  I  don't  know  how  they  could. 
If  you  buy  a  ticket  from  here  to  Washington  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  and  when  you 
get  to  Pittsburg  you  conclude  you  want  to  stay  there  and  don't  want  to  go  on  to 
Washington,  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  should  not  sell  that  unused  portion 
of  the  ticket,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why  a  man  should  not  buy  it,  and 
buy  it  for  his  own  use  or  to  sell  again;  although  I  know  that  is  a  rather  unpop- 
ular view  to  take  of  such  things. 

8.  You  mean  it  is  unpopular  with  railroad  presidents? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  is. 
.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Why  is  there  not  an  objection  to  the  man's  sell- 
ing that  unused  portion  of  the  ticket  to  the  public  instead  of  selling  it  back  to  the 
comi)any  from  which  he  bought  it?— A.  There  is  no  feasible  way  to  sell  it  back 
to  the  company. 

Q.  Yes;  to  compel  the  company  to  redeem  it? — ^A.  That  is  easily  said;  but  sup- 
pose you  buy  a  ticket  from  St.  Paul  to  New  York,  and  you  go  east  to  Chicago, 
and  then  you  change  your  mind  and  want  to  go  somewhere  else.  You  will, 
say,  sell  that  ticket  back  to  the  company.  Where  are  you  going  to  find  the  com- 
pany to  sell  it  to?    I  sold  mine  to  Big  John,  the  porter  at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel; 
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he  always  bad  Bome  one  right  there  who  would  bay  it  from  bim.    I  can  not  see 
by  what  riffht  the  law  conid  stop  the  sale  of  such  tickets. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Yon  were  speaking  abont  selling  tickets  Tonra^  to  the 
porter;  did  von  learn  then  how  to  maKe  money  or  save  money  hv  baying  tickets 
m  that  way? — A.  No,  it  was  simply — I  dont  pay  any  fare  now  because  I  travd 
on  passes;  oat  there  was  a  time  when  I  didn't  and  when  I  had  to  bay  my  tickets. 
I  would  start  from  home — say  I  was  going  to  New  York;  and  when  I  got  here  to 
Chicago  I  got  telegrams  or  something  of  that  kind  so  that  I  didn't  want  to  go  on 
to  New  York  bat  would  go  back  home;  there  I  had  my  ticket  to  New  York,  the 
train  was  going  out,  and  1  couldn^t  go  and  hunt  around  to  find  someone  who  wsb 
ffoing  out  on  that  train;  so  I  went  to  the  porter  and  said,  '^  John,  here's  a  ticket  to 
Kew  York;  what  will  you  give  me  for  it.**  He  said,  *'  I  will  give  you  $15  for  it,"* 
so  I  let  him  take  it. 

<^  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  by  that  process  you  reduced  your  fare  to  Chicago?— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  increased  my  fare  to  Chicago,  although  I  reduced  the  amount  that 
I  should  have  lost  if  I  haa  not  disposed  ox  the  portion  of  the  ticlret  reading  from 
Chicago  to  New  York. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  anything  immoral, 
if  a  man  buys  so  much  transportation,  in  using  a  portion  of  it  and  selling  the 
remaining  portion? — ^A.  I  can  not  see  anything  either  illeeal  or  immoral  in  it. 

Q.  (By  Inx)fessoT  Johnson.)  You  say  that  no  immoral  discriminations  result 
from  the  fact  that  the  act  is  not  immoral  or  illegal?— A.  I  don't  know  what  vou 
mean  by  illegal  discriminations.  1 8upiK)8e  I  do  know,  too,  what  you  mean,  but 
I  don't  admit  that  there  is  any  such  thmff  as  illegal  discriminations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  not  the  bulk  of  the  business  of  the  scalpers  due  to 
business  given  to  them  directly  by  the  railroads?— A.  I  presume  it  is  to  a  large 
extent,  although  I  have  no  particular  definite  knowledge  on  that  subject. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  The  bill  that  was  before  Congress  providing 
a  penalty  or  imprisonment  for  selling  an  unused  portiou  of  a  railroad  ticket 
Wnat  is  your  opinion,  as  a  matter  of  public  policv,  as  to  the  passage  of  a  law  for 
the  punishment  of  a  man  tor  buying  or  selling  the  unused  portion  of  a  railroad 
ticket  that  the  seller  owns? — A.  I  should  think  it  was  a  most  outrageous  piece  of 
barbarism. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  not  that  a  pretty  strong  word,  if  he  can  sell  it 
back  to  the  company  from  which  he  bought  it?— A.  I  know  my  answer  might  be 
qualified,  of  course.  I  know  I  occupy  an  unpopular  position  in  regard  to  that 
subject  among  the  railroad  fraternity. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Does  your  railroad  have  a  published  tariff  of  i-ates 
given  to  the  public  at  large? — A.  If  I  should  answer  that  ves  or  no  I  don*t  think  I 
could  be,  in  either  event,  convicted  of  perjury,  to  say  tne  least.  We  have  the 
same  as  other  roads  have.    If  other  roads  have  such  tariffs  we  have. 

Q.  You  follow  the  general  railroad  custom  in  that  respect? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Don't  you  publish  a  tariff  and  file  it  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  at  Washington?— A.  That  depends  upon  what  you  mean 
by  a  tariff. 

Q.  Freight  rates?^A .  There  is  one  provision  of  the  interstateK>ommerce  law  that 
requires  every  railway  to  publish  a  tariff  of  freight  rates  between  aD  the  stations 
on  its  own  road,  printed  and  published  in  a  certain  way.  There  is  another  pro- 
vision that  requires  joint  rates — that  is  to  say,  rates  between  two  or  more  inter- 
state railways—to  be  published  and  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  clear  intent  of  that  provision,  it  seems  to  me,  was  that  they  should  be 
published  in  such  a  way  that  a  man  of  ordinary  understanding  by  inspecting  these 
tariffs  could  determine  for  himself  just  what  the  tariff  rate  was  between  any  two 
points.  I  don't  think  there  ever  was  such  a  tariff  made.  If  it  has  got  to  comply 
with  the  law,  the  law  should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  embrace  all  of  the 
roads  of  the  country,  and  if  any  aro  left  out,  your  law  becomes  of  no  use.  If  I 
recollect  correctly,  there  are  about  180,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country.  Say 
there  is  a  station  every  6  miles — and  I  suppose  that  is  true — that  would  make  30 ,000 
railroad  stations.  Now,  to  make  a  rate  on  one  class  or  commodity  between  30,000 
stations  you  would  have  30,000  multiplied  by  15,000,  and  that  would  be  450,000,000 
rates.  iJow,  there  are  6  classes  in  the  classification;  that  would  be  2,700 ,0(X) .000. 
There  are  12  classes;  that  would  be  5,400,000,000  rates  of  classification  alone.  There 
never  was  such  a  tariff  and  never  can  be.    It  is  not  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  My  question  was  in  regard  to  public  rates.  What 
I  mean  by  thepublic  rate  is  that  you  would  give  the  same  rate  to  the  public,  to 
one  and  all.  Whatever  rate  you  make  to  one  is  open  and  public  to  all;  not  neces- 
sarily published,  but  in  the  files  in  each  station;  and  if  a  dozen  men  were  going 
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to  ship  the  same  thing,  they  could  come  in  and  refer  to  your  rate  book  and  anyone 
of  them  find  that  rate? — ^A.  I  see  that  yon  are  laboring  under  the  same  impression 
as  almost  everybody  else.  In  the  early  days  of  the  interstate  Commerce  Ck)m- 
mission,  when  Judge  Cooley  was  chairman,  and  they  were  new  and  zealous  in 
performing  their  duties,  they  subpcenaed  the  Western  railways  to  meet  them  here 
m  Chicago  and  exhibit  their  tarins  and  say  whether  they  published  their  rates  or 
not,  so  that  a  man  could  ascertain,  if  he  took  the  trouMe,  what  the  legal  rate 
was.  We  met  there,  the  traffic  managers  of  the  various  roads.  They  were  at  a 
long  table,  as  long  as  this  room;  and  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
came  in  each  man  sat  there  with  his  file  of  tariffs  in  front  of  him,  about  as  large 
as  an  ordinarv  smidl  trunk.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  Northwestern  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  They  commenced  to  question  him:  **Have  you  your  set  here?" 
"  Yes.  they  are  here."  **  That  pile?"  "  Yes."  **  How  many  tariffs  are  there?" 
"Well,  I  think  there  are  a  little  over  3,000  of  them."  •*  Can  an  ordinary  man,  by 
inspecting  these  tariffs,  ascertain  the  lesal  rate?  "  **  I  do  not  believe  they  could." 
*'  Can  you,  who  are  traffic  manager  of  the  road,  by  inspecting  these  tariffs,  ascer- 
tain what  the  legal  rate  is?  "  *  *  No ;  I  can  not. "  *  *  How  do  v  on  tell  what  the  tariff 
rate  is?  "  ' '  These  are  distributed  in  cases,  and  we  employ  a  lot  of  rate  clerks  whose 
business  it  is  to  keep  track  of  it  and  say  what  the  rates  are.  If  I  have  occasion  at 
any  time  to  know  what  a  rate  is,  I  go  and  ask  one  of  these  boys,  and  he  tells  me, 
and  I  assume  that  is  the  tariff  rate. 

Well,  after  spending  about  an  hour  in  investigation,  the  commission  consulted 
together  a  few  minutes  and  said:  *' Gentlemen,  we  have  got  something  of 
im|X)rtance  to  attend  to,  and  we  have  concluded  to  adjourn  this  investigation 
until  some  time  when  we  will  give  you  notice  of  it."  They  never  gave  us  notice 
of  any  other  meeting. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Eemnbdt.)  The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  testified  before  our  commission  that  the  railroads  do  file  tariff  schedules 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Does  your  road  file  such  a  one? — A. 
We  file  the  same  as  the  others  do. 

().  Can  you  state  what  that  tariff  is — ^what  it  embraces? — A.  It  is  a  voluminous 
thing.  You  will  find  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  files  probably 
5,000  or  6,000  sheets  that  make  up  our  tariffs  and  amendments. 

Q.  For  your  railroad  alone?— A.  For  our  railroad  alone.*  You  gentlemen  might 
spend  a  year  in  inspecting  these  sheets,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  of  you  that 
could  come  to  a  conclusion  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  many  of  the  rates  are. 
Some  of  the  rates  may  be  discovered  very  easily,  but  I  think  a  man  who  has  not 
had  any  training  would  find  great  difficulty  in  discovering  what  many  of  them 
are.    I  am  not  speaking  of  our  own  road  only,  but  of  all  the  roads. 

(^.  If  a  man  comes  to  you  and  wants  to  ship  over  your  road  and  asks  for  your 
tariff  sheet  that  i>ertains  to  the  commodity  that  he  wishes  to  ship,  do  you  furnish 
him  with  your  tariff  slip  or  does  he  get  a  rate  that  is  on  that  tariff  slip?— A.  I 
never  see  these  men  myself;  the  freight  department  has  charge  of  these  tnings. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  In  regard  to  this  question  of  publishing  rates,  I  was 
not  referring  so  much  to  the  one  that  you  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; we  all  understand  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  prepare  a  rate  that 
would  cover  everything  to  every  point;  but  here  is  a  station,  we  will  call  it  A. 
At  that  station  there  are  certain  fines  of  commodities  shipped.  When  a  rate  on 
my  commodity  is  sent  to  that  office  it  not  only  applies  to  me,  but  to  the  public  in 
general,  does  it  not?  That  is,  it  is  an  open  rate  to  all  who  ship  that  kind  of  com- 
modity, the  only  difference  being,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  carload  lots  and  less  than 
carload  lots. — ^A.  I  think  that  is  the  intention.    I  think  it  is  so  generally. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  could  legally  give  Mr. 
Harris  a  rate  that  you  do  not  file  with  the  commission.  Could  you  legally  give 
him  a  rate  on  any  commodity  without  filing  that  rate  with  the  Interstate  (jom- 
merce  Commission?— ^A.  Provided  it  was  an  interstate  shipment.  You  take  a 
local  station  on  our  road;  their  shipments  are  largely  agricultural  products  and 
very  largely  to  one  point  like  Chicago  or  Minneapolis.  These  rates  are  generally 
there.  We  intend  they  shall  always  be  there,  and  I  suppose  they  are.  These 
rates  almost  any  shipper  can  ascertain. 

Q,  Of  course,  you  are  familiar  with  the  investi^tion  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  made  into  the  question  of  transportation  of  grain,  and  you  know  what 
was  brought  out  there  in  regard  to  theway  tne  Chicago  and  Northwestern  secured 
what  it  deemed  a  fair  proportion  of  the  grain  from  Missouri  points.  As  I  under- 
stand, it  was  about  the  organization  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company.  Now, 
in  your  testimony,  we  should  like  to  have  information  in  regard  to  the  relation  of 
your  railroad  to  tne  purchasing  and  selling  of  gi-ain ;  I  suppose  that  will  be  answered 
by  giving  us  some  account  of  the  inception  of  the  Iowa  Development  Company 
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and  it  <  relation  t<>  the  Chicago  and  Great  Wentem  and  the  Knuin  Jm^anes'—L 
There  ih  nothing  that  I  can  say  on  that  snl^ject  that  has  not  alrea^ly  b««n  sasd,  oL 
print4^.  I  feel,  gentlemen,  that  yon  are  Hkimming  over  the  sor/mce  of  the  ;& 
qt]c»>tion  in  volv(*d  in  this  rate  qnesticm.  I  feel  that  the  Interstate  O  aajaerce  Ccs- 
misKion  and  the  general  public  aasnme  certain  things  to  be  true  thst  are  ziot  trat 
and  r(*;r<ird  certain  theories  as  facts  while  they  are  nothing  bat  theoriesc  lij'- 
will  ex(*iiMe  me.  I  will  state  as  nearly  as  I  can  what  I  know.  I  will  reand  firnc  jc 
ad(lr"-s  uiu4l«;  bv  Mr.  Knapp,  the  president  of  the  Interstate  Cammerre  Cobssh- 
Kion. )  .'fore  the  National  AMM)ciation  of  Merchants  and  Travelers,  at  tlxt$  hofsl  ••: 
t)i(*  7 1  h  (  f  la^t  Aafnu<t.  I  read  it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticisixig,  althongft  I  a 
iiot  i"<r<  •*  with  Mr.  Knapp.  bnt  because  he  states  tne  general  aasampcioKi  more'em- 
ei^*My  thiiii  I  can  do  it  myself: 

"In  (*ommerc-ial  transactions  concerning  actual  property,  the  products  ci  i^T 
and  skill,  wo  do  not  want — under  present  economic  conditions  at  least — imifoner 
of  pric*'.  The  producer  should  be  free  to  sell  for  all  he  can  get«  the  yuidtuias 
eciually  free  to  buy  as  cheap  as  he  can.  The  de^er  should  be  at  liberty^  to  nafe 
one  ]>ni;e  to  one  |)er>u)n  and  another  price  to  another  person*  or  to  vary  his  pric 
to  the  same  |>er8on  as  and  when  he  sees  fit.  In  the  exchange  of  goods  there  sh.c«! 
be  the  utmost  freedom  of  contract  between  buyer  and  seUer,  for  that  freedosi* 
the  essence  of  commercial  liberty." 

Now,  he  states  there  the  natni^  law  of  prices,  the  natural  law  of  va2ii«s^  Bt 
seems  to  assume  that  the  dealer  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  one  -pric^z  he  see» 
to  assume  that  the  seller  makes  the  price  of  things.  Now,  it  takes  fwo  to  sa£? 
a  bargain,  and  you  can  not  make  the  price  of  anything  by  publishing  a  tariff  ^ 
prices.  You  can  state  a  price:  the  manufactnrer  may,  every  month,  get  oar  & 
catalogue  of  the  goods  he  manufactures,  and  he  sets  a  price — probaUy  ba8ed<B 
what  he  considers  the  cost  and  a  fair  profit.  That  is  his  catalogue  price,  bat  ti^ 
is  not  the  price  of  these  things  unless  somebody  will  buy  them  at  that  pnt«. 
When  he  goes  to  sell  them,  if  he  can  not  sell  them  at  that  price,  he  has  to  acc^ 
a  lower  price  or  keep  them.  It  takes  two,  the  dealer  and  the  seller.  Under  tk 
present  cf)ndition  the  manufacturer  comes  pretty  near  setting  his  price,  bvrt  t 
year  ago  the  buyer  came  pretty  near  setting  the  price;  he  said  what  he  woo^ 
give  and  the  manufacturer  had  to  take  it.  That  is  the  condition  nnder  widci 
prices  of  goods  are  made. 

Now,  you  take,  for  instance,  Marshall  Field — ^his  retail  store  is  a  one-price  store. 
You  go  in  there  to  buy  anything,  and  he  quotes  you  a  price  for  it.  Yoa  can  nor  i- 
as  you  would  on  the  Bowery  or  in  France,  begin  to  jew  him  down  nntil  perhaps 
he  would  take  half  what  he  asked  for  it.  But,  if  he  gets  a  line  of  mods  that  be 
can  not  w*ll  at  that  price,  to-morrow  he  will  lower  that  price  or  send  them  to  tte 
bargain  counter;  every  store  has  got  to  have  a  bargain  counter. 

That  is  the  way  prices  are  fixed,  and  it  is  the  only  way  they  can  be  fixed.  Toe 
may  make  laws;  you  can  pass  a  law  that  Marshall  Field  shall  publish  his  price  *i 
grnxls,  and  file  them  with  the  Industrial  Commission ;  and  that  there  sh^  be  > 
I>enalty  of  $5,000  and  imprisonment  if  he  asks,  demands,  or  receives  more  or  les 
than  that.  But  if  you  enforce  it,  you  destroy  conunerce,  you  will  destroy  produc- 
tion, you  will  destroy  everything. 

Again  Mr.  Knapp  says:  "  For  this  reason  antitrust  laws,  so  called,  are  defei^ 
ble,  perhaps  necessary.  But  as  respects  public  tranportation,  which  is  not  pn^ 
erty  at  all,  but  a  service,  we  do  want  uniform  chariges-— under  like  conditions- 
without  preference  or  exception  to  any  person." 

Now,  what  we  want  and  what  we  can  get  are  two  different  things.  That  is  a 
beautiful  theory.  It  is  a  beautiful  theory  that  the  poor  shall  buy  as  cheap  as  ti» 
rich.  During  these  distressing  times  from  1893  to  1894  there  was  a  Jew,  Straiue: 
or  some  such  name,  who  published  an  article  in  one  of  the  magazines,  showing 
how  much  more  the  poor  paid  per  ton  for  coal,  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the 
rich;  and  he  started  in  to  keep  a  store,  at  which  he  would  sell  coal  by  the  bucket- 
ful as  cheap  as  it  was  sold  by  the  hundred  tons.  That  was  a  nice  thing  to  do, 
but  the  fact  that  he  did  not  keep  it  up  a  great  while  shows  that  it  was  aohmity  on 
his  x>art — it  was  not  a  business  transaction.  It  is  a  nice  thing  that  everybody 
should  be  treated  exactly  alike,  but  it  is  not  done,  and  under  our  present  civilixa- 
tiou  can  not  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  argument,  then,  is  that  if  a  railroad  company  has 
transportation  to  sell  and  makes  a  price  to-day  for  that  transportation,  a  mte.and 
gets  no  business,  it  should  be  allowed  to  loVer  it  to-morrow  with  the  idea  of 
attracting  business?— A.  I  do  not  want  to  wait  until  to-morrow;  do  it  to-day,  do 
it  right  away.  We  have  had  this  law  in  force  since  IS87.  When  it  first  went 
into  effect  it  was  very  poxiuiar  with  the  railroad  companies,  and  an  honest  effort 
was  made  to  put  it  in  force;  but  it  was  a  failure.  It  never  han  been  enforced, 
and  in  my  judgment,  in  the  nature  of  thiiii^-,  it  never  can  l>e  enforced. 
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Another  -gnxt  of  the  law  Ib,  and  Mr.  Enapp  speaks  of  that,  that  there  shall  be  a 
nst  relation  between  the  classes  of  freight  ana  commodities.  Now,  what  is  that 
nst  relation?  What  is  the  basis  of  it?  How  are  you  going  to  find  out  what  is 
he  just  relation  between  the  rate  on  pig  iron  and  the  rate  on  stone?  What  is  the 
nst  relation?  What  is  it  based  on?  What  is  the  j  ust  relation  between  two  places? 
^hat  is  that  based  on?  How  are  you  going  to  find  it  out?  What  is  the  basis  of 
he  just  relation?    What  is  a  reasonable  rate?    What  is  that  based  on? 

Judge  Cooley ,  who,  without  speaking  detrimentally  of  his  successors,  was  prob- 
kbly  the  ablest  man  that  ever  occupied  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
>)mmerce  Commission,  was  certain  that  a  reasonable  rate  was  based  on  the  cost 
>f  carriage;  he  was  so  certain  of  it  that  he  would  not  listen  to  argument;  he  would 
lot  listen  to  anybody  that  suggested  that  by  any  possibility  he  might  be  wrong. 
There  is  no  question  out  that  he  was  wrong.  The  rates  never  were  based  on  the 
30st  of  carnage  and  never  can  be;  neither  on  the  particular  cost  nor  on  the  aver- 
age cost.  What  are  you  going  to  base  it  on?  Wnere  are  you  goingto  get  this 
reasonable  rate  and  this  true  basis  between  the  different  classes?  What  is  the 
brue  relation  between  the  rates  on  first  and  second  class  goods?  Is  there  any 
matnematical  relation  between  them?  If  you  place  it  on  the  cost  of  carriage, 
loes  it  cost  any  more  to  haul  first  than  second  class  goods,  in  a  general  way? 
Does  it  cost  any  more  to  haul  a  ton  of  pig  iron  than  it  does  to  haul  a  ton  of  dry 
?ood8?  Certainly  these  rates  never  were  and  never  can  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
wheelage. 

Now,  we  have  bad  associations;  we  have  made  an  attempt  to  maintain  these 
'ATiS  rates;  we  have  printed  certain  tariff  rates,  and  have  said,  these  are  the  tariff 
rates.    What  has  been  the  result  of  those  associations? 

You  recollect  those  Eastern  trunk  lines — ^the  Joint  Traffic  Association.  You 
recollect  that  the  presidents  of  those  trunk  roads  got  together  and  were  going  to 
take  the  business  of  rate  making  out  of  the  hands  of  the  freight  agents.  They 
fiad  a  traffic  association  agreement  and  it  was  such  a  tremendous  thing  on  paper 
it  looked  as  though  they  had  the  world  by  the  tail,  so  to  speak.  Senator  Chanoler 
got  up  in  the  Senate  and  denounced  it  as  a  fearful  thing  that  was  going  to  crush  out 
American  enterprise  and  everything  else.  I  happened  to  be  looking  over  some 
figures,  and  I  struck  some  cunous  fipires  on  that  subject.  That  was  dissolved  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1897,  you  know,  and  when  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  came  out  the  stock  market  dropped,  and  investors  were  scared. 
The  Financial  Chronicle  came  out  in  a  long  article,  that  the  '*  Result  could  only 
be  industrial  chaos; "  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  because  that  traffic  associa- 
tion had  been  knot^ked  out. 

Now,  the  object  that  traffic  association  was  to  hold  up  rates.  Here  is  the  fact 
I  took  the  Lake  Shore,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of 
Pittsburg,  as  being  most  likely  to  reflect  the  influence  of  that  organization,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  the  strongest  organization  we  ever  had.  The  average  rate  of 
the  Lake  Shore  road — I  picked  out  the  four  years  that  thing  was  in  existence — its 
average  rate  decreased  from  5.79  mills  in  1894  to  5.2  mills  in  1898,  the  Michigan 
Central  from  0.87  in  1894  to  5.97  in  1898,  the  Pennsylvania  west  of  Pittsburg  from 
6.5  in  1894  to  5.7  in  1898.  You  see  the  association  did  not  maintain  rates;  they 
kept  falling.  Now,  you  take  the  accelerated  ratio  of  decrease  in  rates  during  the 
four  years  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  compared  with  the  four  years  inmiedi- 
ately  preceding.  During  the  four  years  the  association  was  in  existence  the 
Lake  Shore  rate  fell  off  12.3  per  cent,  while  during  the  four  preceding  years  it  fell 
riff  only  7.5  i)er  cent;  the  Michigan  Central  rate,  during  the  existence  of  the  asso- 
ciation, fell  off  13.1  per  cent,  while  during  the  four  preceding  years  it  fell  off  1.1 
per  cent;  the  Pennsylvania  west  of  Pittsburg  rate  during  the  four  years  that  the 
traffic  association  was  in  existence  fell  off  12.3  per  cent,  while  in  the  four  jyre- 
ceding  years  it  fell  off  less  than  0.6  of  1  i)er  cent. 

C^.  Please  state  the  four  years  of  the  life  of  that  association. — A.  From  1894 
to  1898,  practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Was  not  that  the  i)enod  of  depression  in  all  lines  of 
bu>inessV — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Might  not  that  account  for  this  difference  to  a  large  extent? — A.  That  might 
account  tor  it;  but  the  object  of  the  association  was  to  maintain  rates. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  could  not  expect  to  maintain  railroad  rates  in  a 
peri(Kl  when  all  other  rates  were  going  down? — A.  To  be  sure  we  should  not;  but 
they  did.  That  was  the  intent  of  the  organization.  We  should  not  expect  it,  but 
it  v/as  their  intent  to  hold  the  rates  up.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  fell 
favster  than  th(\v  had  before,  in  tlu*  previous  year.  The  tendency  from  1H92  to  1894 
Wiu-  down:  the  p..iiie  was  in  IXMH. 

Now,  thi«  fixing  of  prices  by  law  and  by  resolution  reminds  me:  When  I  was  a 
young  man  I  lived  in  a  town  "'here  nine  saw  logs  were  the  whole  business.    Along 
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mr\y  in  the  90»  the  price  was  9?  to  |8  a  thonmad;  bat  there  csme  a  tqkt  v^ 
by  reaeon  of  drought,  they  could  not  float  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  kis»^e*i 
to  market.    That  market  produced  a  peculiar  kind  of  logs  known  aa  ki^  h^ 
which  c«>iild  not  be  obtained  elsewhere.    The  reeolt  was  the  market  pm,  3 
accordance  with  the  market  law  of  ^ces  which  Mr.  Knapp  statee  bere,  wess  c 
to  $1H.  an  unheard-of  price.    Tho*^  ignorant  lumber  men  supposed,  tliat  H^  vs 
the  once  of  logt;  from  that  time  on.    They  had  90  per  cent  of  tbeir  winter  s  cd  ■•\ 
hand,  and  they  went  in  next  year  extravagantly  and  cut  more  los"  ^  *  ^"^ 
extravagant  cost  than  before,  and  the  next  spring  they  sent  down  190  per  cefi :: 
the  year's  crop  to  dispose  of.  Of  course,  logs  went  down.   These  gentlemen  ten^ 
an  agreement  among  themselves,  an  organization,  and  they  met  together  etv^ 
morning  and  resolved  that  the  price  of  logs  was  $15  per  1,000;  that  is,  S15wa§t^ 
published  tariff.    Every  morning  during  that  season  they  niet  and  rmolved  te 
the  price  was  $15  per  1  .(MM).    Nobody  sold  any  logs  that  season  except  n  few  £^k«« 
who  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  $15  was  not  the  price  of  logs,  and  tfaer  r>^ 
for  what  they  could  get .    The  rest  of  them  kept  their  fogs,  and  the  next  year  eiv? 
man  was  bankrupt.    That  was  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  fix  prices  by  lebobitanr 

Now  I  will  tell  you.  gentlemen,  coming  back  to  tne  transportation  qnaKkc. 
these  published  tariffs  are  not  maintained,  and  they  can  not  be  maintnined.  h  i 
an  impossibility  to  maintain  them:  it  can  not  be  done.  One  theory  is  that  nes 
have  got  to  8lup  their  stuff  by  railroad,  and  all  the  railroads  have  to  do  is  to  f^ 
together  and  maintain  the  price.  I  tell  you,  if  I  was  a  banker,  and  I  foana  i 
merchant  that  had  an  idea  that  somebody  had  to  buy  his  goods,  I  would  not  a&w 
him  to  do  businet^s  at  my  bank.  There  is  no  "  got  to  "  about  it.  You  eajr,  a  bb 
raises  wheat  out  in  Dakota,  and  he  has  got  to  ship  it  by  railroad.  Tee;  if  he  ba 
some  wheat  on  hand,  he  has  probably  got  to  ship  it  by  the  railroads,  and  hasr^ 
to  pay  the  price  they  demand;  but  there  is  no  **  got  to  "  about  his  raising  mncAff 
crop  of  wheat  in  Dakota,  and  if  the  rates  are  sopigh  that  he  can  not  idBford  tck 
is  not  going  to  ship  any  more  wheat;  he  is  not  going  to  raise  any  more  ^rfaest:  aai 
if  he  can  not  raise  anything  else,  he  will  move  out. 

Take  the  flour  output  in  Minneapolis.  The  traffic  manager  of  one  of  the  ros^ 
between  here  and  MinneapolLn  said  to  me  one  day:  "  *  If  the  railroads  coold  get  \a£ 
a  cent  a  hundre<l  more  on  that  output  than  they  do  it  would  make  $300,000  differ- 
ence in  the  revenue  of  the  railroads.*'  I  said:  "  They  could  not  get  half  a  cent » 
hundred  more."  He  said:  **  We  could  have  got  that  if  we  had  stood  together* 
Well ,  now,  it  is  right  hard  work  to  look  at  these  things  as  they  really  are.  If  y^ 
want  to  skim  along  the  surface,  that  is  all  right,  but  you  have  got  to  think  il  i 
good  many  things  at  once.  That  rate  on  that  flour  was  not  a  oontinnons  Ta» 
throughout  the  year;  it  was  a  rate  that  was  bobbing  around,  sometimes  vant^ 
from  naif  a  cent  sometimes  to  a  cent,  and  sometimes  2  or  3  cents.  It  m 
bobbing  around  just  the  same  as  the  price  of  flour  bobbed  around.  ]^iow,  t^ 
first  proposition  that  I  want  to  make  is  this:  Two  and  a  half  cents  a  hju^rei 
or  5  cents  a  barrel,  is  a  big  profit  for  a  mill  to  make;  they  would  own  the  ear^is 
a  little  wliile,  if  they  could  get  somebody  to  guarantee  them  that.  They  can  v^ 
fix  the  price  on  their  flour.  They  have  got  to  sell  it  in  the  market  in  compentrv 
with  others  for  what  they  can  get.  m  the  first  place,  they  have  no  ston^ 
capacity,  and  could  not  afford  to  store  it  if  they  had;  they  must  keep  it  movini;- 
If  we  maintain  a  uniform,  steady  rate,  there  would  be  some  seasons  -when  tbef 
could  ship  it,  and  some  seasons  when  they  could  not.  That  would  mean  l^iat  tiiej 
would  run  for  a  few  months  and  then  shut  down.  No  mill  could  make  moneva 
a  margin  of  5  cents  a  barrel  under  such  conditions;  it  has  to  be  a  continuous 
steady  output.  Now,  if  we  add  another  half  cent  a  hundred,  that  would  me» 
$200,000,  which  the  millers  would  have  to  take  out  of  their  profits;  the  ouestioD 
is  whether  they  make  profit  enough  to  stand  it.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ao;  thef 
sometimes  makes  a  profit,  and  some  years  they  do  not  make  a  profit. 

There  are  limitations  about  selling  railroad  transportation,  the  same  as  ahoot 
selling  anything  else.  It  is  no  use  to  talk  about  a  rate  being  reasonable,  if  roa 
get  a  rate  that  nobody  can  pay,  or  only  a  few  can  pay.  Of  course,  if  a  man  has 
only  one  animal  to  ship,  it  does  not  make  much  difference  to  him  whether  yon 
are  charging  him  5  or  10  cents  more  or  less;  but  if  the  man  has  a  large  lot  to  ship, 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  he  can  pay.  So  there  is  a  limit  to  what  these  mUlers  can 
pay,  and  there  are  limits  all  around. 

The  rates  of  freight  are  fixed  just  the  same  as  the  prices  of  anything  else,  by 
agreement  between  the  buyer  and  seller;  and  these  adjustments  have  got  to  be 
carried  on  from  time  to  time  just  the  same  as  in  any  other  busmess.  I  hear  every 
little  while  of  some  new  industry  springing  up.  I  will  mention  a  little  thing:  We 
feed  about  300.000  sheep  up  at  St.  Paul;  the  manure  was  a  waste  product:  vn 
had  to  hire  teams  to  haul  it  off.     We  tried  to  get  farmers  to  come  and  take  it  ont 
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at  they  would  not  do  it — would  not  haul  it  awav  for  it.  One  day  a  man  comee  in 
id  says:  '*  Look  here,  Stickney,  if  yon  will  make  me  a  rate  of  Bomnch,  I  will  put 
p  a  factory  here,  and  I  will  manufacture  that  stuff  and  ship  it."  I  inquired  into 
le  business,  about  what  it  would  cost  him  and  what  he  expected  to  get  lor  it,  and  I 
iw  he  could  make  a  fair  profit,  if  evOTything  came  out  right,  by  having  that  rate, 
corresponded,  or  had  the  freight  dejxartment  correspond,  with  the  other  roads, 
nd  we  made  him  that  rate,  and  the  result  has  been  ne  has  been  shipping  a  car* 
>ad  a  day  of  an  entirely  waste  product. 

Now,  what  is  the  relation  between  the  rate  on  that  and  the  rate  on  com? 
igure  it  out  for  me.  You  say  vou  must  maintain  a  certain  relation;  what  is 
be  relation  between  that  and  the  rate  on  com? 

A  man  finds  a  stone  quarry.  He  says,  I  can  go  into  that  stone  quarry,  and  I 
an  ship  that  stone,  and  I  can  make  so  much  on  it.  It  is  a  local  station  on  our 
oad;  there  is  no  other  railroad;  from  that  point  of  view,  he  has  got  to  iiiip  by 
»XLr  road,  and  he  hasgot  to  pay  what  we  charge  him.  But  he  has  not  got  to 
[uarry  that  stone.  That  is  what  some  people  call  local  freight,  but  it  is  com- 
petitive just  the  same.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  noncompetitive  business. 
That  was  competing  with  some  other  road  rimning  in  some  other  direction,  that 
las  got  some  other  class  of  stone.  By  making  him  a  certain  rate,  we  establish  a 
ertain  industry  and  we  get  some  revenue  out  of  it.  What  are  you  going  to  say 
tbout  it?    Are  yougoing  to  establish  a  law  that  we  shall  not  do  it? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J .  H A.RRIS. )  Are  you  in  favor  of  pooling?— A.  I  am  a  heretic;  I  am 
n  favor  of  anyone  pooling  who  wants  to  pool;  i  am  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  that 
v^ay;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  expectations  of  people  in  regard  to  pooling  v^iU 
lever  be  realized. 

Q.  While  you  might  not  obtain  x)erfection  in  that  way,  would  not  that  come 
learer  to  maintaining  uniform  rates  to  all  parties  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  would  see  that  the  pool  didn*t  get  the 
•ates  too  high?— A.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  any  material  effect  one  way  or 
:he  other.  I  don't  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  pool  would  ever  be  formed  or 
jould  ever  be  formed.  In  the  second  place,  if  it  was  formed,  unless  it  embraced 
everything,  it  would  produce  the  very  evil  you  want  to  prevent.  If  a  pool  could 
be  tonned  on  roads  between  here  and  St.  Paul  the  result  would  be  that  we  should 
hold  up  the  commerce  of  St.  Paul;  that  is,  we  should  hold  the  rates  so  high  that 
it  would  be  a  discrimination  against  St.  Paul  and  in  favor  of  some  other  city.  The 
object  of  that  i)ool  would  be  to  maintain  rates,  steady  rates,  and  really  high  rates; 
I  don't  mean  excessively  high  rates,  but  what  are  called  normal  rates.  If  the 
normal  rates  were  held  up  between  here  and  St.  Paul,  and  there  was  no  pool 
between  here  and  Kansas  City,  and  the  normal  rates  were  not  maintained  between 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  subjectingthe  commerce  of 
St.  Paul  to  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  Kansas  City.  We  used  to  make 
pools  before  the  law  forbade  it.  If  the  other  fellows  got  the  best  of  us  when  we 
came  to  settlement  we  would  simply  say,  we  will  not  stand  it;  you  beat  me  and 
there  is  no  law  to  enforce  our  contract.  Now,  everyone  or  anyone  can  make 
that  kind  of  a  pool,  and,  if  you  get  beat  in  the  trade,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to 
repudiate  it.  When  you  come  to  form  a  pool  out  of  this  busmess,  amounting  to 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  a  month  and  put  it  under  a  binding  contract,  who 
is  going  to  make  that  contract,  some  freight  agent  of  a  road  or  some  president  of  a 
road?  It  is  a  combination  that  amounts  to  a  consolidation  of  the  earnings  of  the 
road.    It  is  a  delusion;  it  can  not  be  done;  it  will  never  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission? — A.  No;  I  think  they  nave  ample  powers. 

Q.  Have  they  any  powers  at  all?— A.  I  think  they  have  all  the  powers  they 
ought  to  have. 

^.  Which  is  no  power  at  all?— A.  Well,  I  don't  mean  it  in  that  sense;  I  don't 
think  a  commission  situated  and  constituted  as  this  one  is  should  have  the 
authority  and  power  common  to  a  court.  You  attend  one  of  these  investiga- 
tions; there  are  speeches  and  statements  about  the  matters  under  consideration, 
but  there  are  no  rules  of  evidence  and  no  cross-examination;  the  people  come  in 
and  testify  and  show  that  they  don't  know  anything  about  it  and  swear  to  their 
opinions,  that  they  are  so  and  so;  they  appear  in  the  nature  of  the  prosecutors; 
they  are  the  prosecutors;  they  appear  and  give  their  opinions  and  arguments  and 
swear  to  them  all,  and  I  don't  want  to  uphold  any  such  courts  as  that.  The 
ordinary  investigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  regarded 
as  a  trial  in  court,  is  really  a  farce;  it  has  had,  however,  more  or  less  educational 
inflnence,  as  it  has  talked  over  these  things,  and  they  have  appeared  m  the 
newspapers.  .    . 

Q.  You  say  it  is  really  a  farce.  Did  not  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
recently  investigate  the  question  of  the  export  rates  on  flour  and  grain  ana  gram 
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pitxluctH,  and  give  an  opinion,  or  decision  rather,  as  to  what  the  differendals 
should  \h*  upon  the  tmnk  lines?  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  whether  yon  know  what 
the  result  or  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  that  question 
waH,  or  not?— A.  I  don't  know  about  the  facts  at  all;  1  have  read  in  the  new&- 
paiHTS  something  about  something  of  that  kind,  but  I  dont  know  what  the 
factH  are. 

Q .  ( By  Mr.  C.  J.  H  arrir.  )  It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  between  the  export 
rates  on'wheat  and  the  export  rates  on  flour  varies  anywhere  from  3  to  10  cents 
per  hundrtMl.  As  a  railroad  man,  is  there  any  good  reason  for  that:  have  the  rail- 
roads aiiythiuj^  to  say  on  that  subject?— A.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don't  know 
whether  that  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  or  not. 

Q.  The  published  rates  would  rather  indicate  that  it  was  so,  and  if  it  was  so  I 
should  like  to  know  the  reasons  for  it  and  whether  there  are  any  grounds  for  such 
discriminations?— A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  I  don't  know  what  the  £act£ 
aro  or  what  the  arguments  are. 

O.  You  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject  whatever? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  are  in  favor  of  having  GK>v- 
eminent  insiiectors  a])p)inted  to  l(x>k  into  the  affairs  of  railroads  and  make  a  rexx)rt 
on  tiioiu?— A.  As  I  suid  before,  I  am  opposed  to  the  public  or  the  Gtovemment 
nit*ddling  with  private  or  business  affairs  any  more  than  to  exercise  a  police 
authority.    I  don't  believe  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  do  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  iH'lieve  there  is  a  gi*owing  sentiment  among  ^e  X)eople  in  favor  of 
that  sort  of  thing?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  you  object  to  the  investigation  of  national 
banks  on  that  same  ground? — A.  As  I  said  once  before,  I  am  a  heretic.  I  think  it 
d(H>s  more  harm  th:m  g(Mxl.  I  think  the  national-bank  examiners  have  burst  more 
banks  than  they  have  ever  saved.    I  am  a  heretic. 

(j.  Un(l(*r  thes<»  conditions  of  affairs,  as  you  have  explained  them  here,  w^oald  it 
or  would  it  not  be  In'tter  for  the  Government  to  take  hold  of  the  railroads  itself 
and  run  tlu*ni? — A.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  Government  owned  the  rail- 
roads jind  ran  them  itself  you  would  find  that  even  the  Government  itself  would 
be  controlled  by  these  limitations  that  I  have  been  speaking  about.  It  was  said 
in  the  last  Census  that  the  railroads'  revenues  are  in  the  nature  of  a  tax.  Thai 
is  a  theory  that  I  have  developed  a  great  deal,  and  I  think  it  is  so.  What  is 
the  basis  on  which  the  Govermnent  raises  its  revenue  for  general  purposes?  They 
do  it  by  levying  a  tariff  on  what  they  can.  How  do  they  go  to  work  to  fix  the  rate? 
They  (Ion *t  say  it  is  10  iwr  cent  on  evervthing.  They  have  to  consider  what  the 
stuff  will  l)ear— how  much  they  can  collect.  If  the  Government  were  hard  up, 
they  would  have  to  consider  every  item  and  the  rate  on  it  which  would  produce 
the  nn  )st  revenue.  When  the  Government  has  abundance  of  revenue,  as  our  Gov- 
ernment lias,  then  they  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  public  policy.  They 
say,  **\Ve  will  levy  a  tluty  cm  steel  rails  of  $11  per  ton,  not  because  it  will  produce 
a  i-ent  ol  revenue,  but  l)ecause  we  want  to  protect  American  industry."  But  if 
they  were  hard  un  for  revenue,  instead  of  making  a  duty  of  $11  per  ton  on  steel 
rails  they  would  have  to  see  what  rate  per  ton  would  bring  them  the  greatest 
revenue/  Eleven  dollars  per  ton  would  not  produce  anything,  while  $5  might  do 
so.  Now,  will  §5  i)roduce  more  than  $2?  That  is  the  question  that  we  shall  have 
to  consider.  If  the  (j^overnment  owned  the  railroads,  they  would  have  to  consider 
this  (question.  What  rate  will  produce  the  revenue  on  these  different  things? 
That  IS  the  only  question  there  is,  generally.  All  of  our  railroads  have  to  produce 
revenue,  and  the  (juestion  is  what  rate  will  produce  the  revenue. 

Q,  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  would  be  the  only 
que-ition  which  the  Government,  managing  its  own  railroads,  would  have  to 
con^idca?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  question  that  they  consider;  the  railroad  also 
feols  that  it  has  got  to  collect  taxes  from  some  source  to  support  the  road.  How 
th(?  articles  can  be  made  to  support  this  rate  is  the  question  to  be  considered. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  to  charge  the  maximum  revenue?— A. 
They  would  have  to  charge^not  the  largest  rate  always;  sometimes  the  largest 
rate  would  destroy. 

Q.  I  mean  the  maximum  in  revenue  paid? — A.  They  have  to  consider  what  rate 
on  each  articlti  will  produce  the  greatest  revenue,  and  then  fix  that  rate;  they  have 
to  consider  that  ,iust  the  same  as  they  do  in  making  the  tariff. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Would  they  not  also  consider  that  they  would  not  have 
to  ^ve  such  proportions  out  of  the  procetnis  as  now  to  the  directors  and  stock- 
hole  1(mn.  and  also  that  they  could  get  ai)resident  for  less  than  ten  or  twenty  or 
fi!  ty  thousand  dollars  a  year? — A.  It  might  be  foolish  and  expensive  business  for 
thein  to  do  it.  They  might  save  a  little  in  salary  and  lose  more  than  that  some- 
where else. 
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Q.  It  would  be  the  question  of  the  profits  that  are  made  out  of  the  railroads 
going  to  a  great  many  persoQS.^A.  SmaU  inteo^st  on  the  cost  at  any  rate. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicaqo,  III..,  November  go,  J899, 

TE8TIM0HT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  BUEKE, 

Orain  dealer ,  Friend,  Nebr, 

The  subcommission  on  trannx)rtation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  III.,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  William  Burke  was  duly 
sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lobimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name. — ^A.  William 
Burke. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  post-ofice  addre8s?^A.  Qrain  business,  Friend, 
Nebr. 

Q.  We  have  received  information  that  you  can  give  the  commission  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  effect  of  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago  on  the  price  of  grain  to 
the  farmer.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  state  what  you  know  about  the  grain 
business  before  or  since  the  establishment  of  the  elevator  system  in  Chicago  that 
exists  at  present,  and  which,  I  presume,  you  are  familiar  with?— A.  Several  years 
ago  we  used  to  send  our  grain  to  Chicago,  and  sometimes  with  very  satisfactory 
returns;  but  for  the  last  few  ^ears  we  have  a  system  wherebv  we  sell  our  grain 
mostly  to  elevator  men  in  Cmcago,  Burlington,  St.  Louis,  Galveston,  St.  Joe, 
and  Kansas  City.  We  find  that  way  rather  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  to  try 
to  put  our  grain  on  the  market  ourselves.  We  avoid  taking  our  chances  of  the 
market's  breaking  while  we  are  in  it. 

(j.  What  effect  has  this  new  system  on  the  price  of  the  grain  to  the  farmer? — 
A.  I  think  it  has  a  good  effect  on  the  farmer;  we  know  exactly  what  we  can  pay 
him— how  close  a  margin.  Several  years  ago  we  used  to  buy  the  grain  on  a 
5-cent  margin — 6  cents  on  every  bushel.  We  had  to  have  a  good  margin  to  save 
ourselves  from  variations  in  the  Chicago  market.  Our  bids  to^y  don*t  vary  very 
much— St.  Louis  and  Chicago  or  Burhngton.  Some  days  St.  Louis  is  half  a  cent 
ahead,  some  days  a  quarter  of  a  cent,  and  some  other  aays  Kansas  City  is  ahead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  represent  anyone  here— that  is  to  say,  any 
Chid^  elevator? — ^A.  No,  sir;  have  just  one  elevator. 

Q.  Y  ou  sell  to  whatever  men  and  in  whatever  city  you  can  do  the  business;  is  that 
it?— A.  Tes;  we  sometimes  sell  at  Kansas  City,  (jne  day  last  week  I  was  offered 
25  cents  for  oats  at  Kansas  City,  when  our  bids  from  Chicago  were  only  24;  and 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  freight  of  4  cents  a  hundred;  the  rate  from  Ksmsas  City 
to  the  river  is  4  cents  more  a  hundred. 

Q.  Suppose  that  rate  goes  up  and  down  between  the  time  you  sell  and  the  time 
the  product  gets  to  the  market?— A.  That,  of  course,  is  at  the  sellers'  risk.  They 
give  us  a  limited  time  for  shipment— 10  or  20  days;  sometimes  when  the  rates  vary 
mey  notify  us  to  get  it  there  by  a  certain  time. 

Q.  If  that  is  the  general  custom  you  have  no  particular  risk  yourselves?— A.  No; 
we  dont  take  any  risk. 

Q.  You  say  the  commission  has  been  from  5  cents  up?— A.  From  half  a  cent  to 
a  cent  a  bushel  on  com;  we  dont  buy  com  or  grain  of  any  kind  over  3  cents 
margin;  some  time  ago  we  had  5  cents  and  it  was  as  high  as  10  years  ago.  but  it 
now  runs  from  2  to  8,  on  wheat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Are  we  to  understand  that  if  wheat  is  selling 
in  flie  Chicago  market  to^lay  at  70  cents  a  bushel  that  you  would  bid  less  or  more 
than  65  cents  for  it  to  the  farmer?— A.  Yes;  less  freight  years  ago,  but  not  now. 

Q.  Now  what  do  you  do?— A.  From  2  to  3  cents— it  depends  on  the  quality  of 
the  wheat  and  the  grade;  we  have  got  to  allow  a  little  for  shrinkage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  there  any  other  elevators  in  your  town?— A. 
One. 

Q.  Suppose  the  farmer  does  not  wish  to  sell  to  the  local  elevator  or  grain  buyer? 
What  are  the  facilities  for  his  shipping  to  these  large  grain  centers?  Are  his 
facilities  as  eood  as  yours?— A.  Just  the  same  as  mine.  Several  of  our  farmers 
have  shipped  their  own  grain  this  year  and  last  faU.  They  shipped  wheat  last 
ff^.  Of  course,  this  year  wheat  is  not  very  good;  they  could  not  clean  it,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  afford  to  ship  it  so  well;  they  have  the  same  rates  as 
I  do. 
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Q.  Do  yop  clean  the  wheat  there?— A.  Tes. 


A 


^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Do  the  general  Chicago  eleratorg  boy  from  tiie  fMiwa\ 
in  competition  with  yon?— A.  I  oont  think  they  do;  I  am  not  sore;  I  faai^ 
heard  of  their  making  any  bids. 

8.  What  line  of  road  are  you  on?— A.  The  Burlington. 
.  Is  this  other  g^in  elevator  man  in  yoor  town  an  independent  man,  or  kk 
connected  with  some  elevator  in  Chicaffo?— A.  No;  he  has  an  elevator  on  u» 
Burlington  road  and  also  on  the  Grand  Island  and  St.  Joe  Railway. 

Q.  Is  he  operating  in  connection  with  any  of  these  devator  men — ComiadaB 
or  others? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  anv  belief  that  he  is  connected  in  any  way  with  the  BuriiB^ 
road?— A .  No,  I  don't  think  so;  he  has  only  been  ox)en  two  months.  It  had  bea 
run  and  operated  by  another  man  for  several  years. 

Q.  Does  he  do  practically  the  same  business  that  you  do? — A.  Sametim  sbrs 
ahead  and  sometimes  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  you  have  the  same  shipping  facilities  on  the  Borlingttm^ 
he  nas?— A.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  He  has  no  advantage  over  you?— A.  No;  I  have  really  got  the  adraat^ 
over  him:  I  have  got  the  larger  house  and  better  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Is  there  any  complaint  amon^  the  farmers  tfaroaa 
your  country  there  in  regard  to  the  price  they  get  for  their  wheat:  that  is.  tfaf 
they  do  not  get  a  fair  proportion  of  the  price  from  the  buyers? — A.  They  aw  «- 
isfied  in  this  way:  they  sajr  we  pay  as  well  as  other  elevators  and  other  roads. 

O.  If  they  were  not  satisfied  they  would  ship  it  themselves? — A.  They  an  n^ 
satisfied  unless  they  get  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  wheat,  then  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  their  own  transactions. 

Q.  But  are  they  satisfied  that  they  get  their  fair  proportion?  Of  coai»  w 
unaer stand  they  think  wheat  is  not  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be;  if  they  are  ^aaaust 
fied,  if  they  think  they  are  not  getting  their  fair  proportion,  they  can  very  essly 
ship  their  own  grain,  can  they  not? — A.  Yes. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  You  say  you  sell  to  the  elevator  people  b 
Chicago?— A.  Yes;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Q.  If  you  ship  your  grain  from  your  place  to  Chicago,  do  you  think  fot  ^ 
the  same  rate  to  Chicago  that  the  large  elevator  owners  are  getting? — ^A.  xbati 
something  I  could  not  answer:  I  presume  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  any  in  that  way?— A.  I  do  sometimes;  yes. 

Q.  When  your  grain  arrives  on  the  market,  does  it  appear  to  cost  yon  more^ 
the  market  price  here?- A.  By  shipping  here  we  have  got  to  pay  a  cent  by  conmJ^ 
sion,  and  by  selling  we  save  that. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  prefer  to  sell  to  the  elevator  men?^A.  Yes;  we  hifi  I 
rather  sell  to  the  elevator  men  or  track  buyers,  because  we  protect  ourselves.  V-l 
get  from  12  to  15  bids  every  night,  so  that  what  I  buy  to-day  I  can  torn  out  in  t^l 
morning  and  protect  myself  against  the  market *s  falling.  We  rather  like  wm 
system,  and  tnat  is  the  way  we  are  handling  grain  now.  I 

Q.  How  do  the  people  you  deal  with  feel  about  it,  or  have  you  ever  discus8e^4 
with  them?— A.  Never  discussed  it  with  them.    I  presume  they  are  pleased  ^ 
the  system. 

Q.  I  mean  the  farmers. — A.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied;  they  are  better  sati^. 
than  they  were  years  ago  when  we  were  buying  and  shipping  and  when  we  \d 
to  pay  the  Chicago  market  price  at  that  time,  and  when  there  were  7,  8,  «d^^'' 
shovel  grain  buyers  in  town.  Of  course,  the  shovel  house  buyers  did  not  last  vet! 
long;  they  could  not  stand  it.  1  mean  those  who  shoveled  the  grain  into  thecf 
without  cleaning  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  send  much  wheat  to  Kansas  City? — ^A.  (Jnit«» 
good  market  for  wheat. 

Q.  As  much  as  you  send  to  Chicago? — A.  More. 

9-  Do  you  send^any  to  Milwaukee?— A.  We  don't  ship  wheat  to  Milwaukee;  ^ 
ship  b  rley  to  Milwaukee. 

Q.  Over  what  line  do  you  send  to  Kansas  City  from  your  place?— A.  BnrlingtoB- 

Q.  Burlington  which  ever  way  you  go?— A.  Yes;  I  had  three  elevators  ontij 
Grand  Island  road,  but  I  sold  these  elevators;  that  is  the  road  going  from  Grt* 
Island  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joe. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  having  a  bid  fi-om  Kansas  City  for  a  carload  of  oat8,<rf* 
cent  a  bushel  more  than  you  were  offered  in  Chicago.  Did  you  ever  get  bett* 
bids  for  wheat  in  Kansas  City  than  you  got  in  Chicago? — A.  At  certain  seasons  .^ 
the  year  we  do.  This  fall  we  were  ixaid  a  good  deal  more  in  Kfipi^M^  City  t^i^ 
Chicago. 

Q.  Why  is  that,  do  you  know? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
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|.   I>oes  that  wheat  go  down  the  river  audi  out  hy  the  Golf? — A.  I  understand 

iiiills  of  the  country  take  the  wheat  and  grind  it  into  floor  and  send  it  down 
itli. 

J.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Yon  say  yon  get  15  bids  oftentimes  in  the  mail  or 
wire? — Yes. 

).  I>o  you  know  whether  the  firms  of  Armour  &  Co.,  Ck)un8elman  &  Co.,  and 
lers  of  the  large  grain  exporters  send  in  competitive  bidis? — ^A.  Yes;  they  all  send 
Lb. 

2-  Do  these  large  export  firms  send  different  bids,  or  do  they  agree  upon  the 
ce? — A.  They  vary  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel  on  wheat. 
2.  All  nvho  are  among  the  exporters?— A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
porters;  do  you  call  Armour  an  exporter  and  Harris? 

^.  I  believe  Armour  handles  grain? — A.  I  guess  I  don*t  know  exactly  what  you 
dan;  ^we  get  bids  from  Counselman,  Harris,  Armour,  and  others  from  Kansas 
ty  and  St.  Louis;  they  vary  all  the  way  from  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half  a  bushel 
i  vrheat  and  one-half  to  one  cent  on  com. 

Q.  Do  you  get  bids  from  Counselman?— A.  No,  we  don't;  I  was  thinking  we 
d,  bat  we  don*t  now.    We  used  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  We  have  had  testimony  here  to  the  effect  that  these 
en  get  toKether  every  ni^ht  and  make  a  maximum  rate.— A.  It  may  be  they  do, 
it  the  bids  don't  show  it.  I  don't  see  how  they  can  make  the  rate  when  we 
3t  bids  from  Kansas  City,  St.  Joe,  Leavenworth,  and  once  in  a  while  from  Gal- 
aeton,  Tex.;  I  have  no  proof  that  thev  fix  the  maximum  rate,  as  their  bids  vary. 
Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  the  exi)erts  agree  upon  that  point,  that 
ley  get  together  every  24  hours;  I  am  curious  to  know  who  the  com];)etitive  bids 
ome  from  in  Chicago?— A.  Last  Saturday  night's  bids  from  St.  Louis  were  a  cent 
ver  any  Ohicaffo  bid,  and  it  has  been  running  that  way  for  a  month. 

Q.  The  Question  is  whether  these  large  Chicago  men  themselves  have  different 
ids? — A.  They  don't  all  bid  the  same  for  com,  nor  for  wheat  either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  For  wheat?— A.  Nor  for  wheat  either.  They  don't 
kll  give  us  bids  on  wheat.  Kansas  City  takes  all  our  wheat.  They  have  not  been 
ip  to  Kansas  City  any  time  this  year.  We  have  not  this  year  sold  a  bushel  of 
T^neat  to  come  east;  Armour  &  Co.  and  Harris  &  Co.  are  the  Chicago  bidders. 
All  my  wheat  has  gone  to  Kansas  C^ty;  all  the  old  wheat  we  shipped  out  to 
Kansas  City,  and  they  have  also  taken  all  of  this  year's  crop. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  whether  it  goes  beyond  the  river? — 
A.  It  goes  to  Kansas  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  don't  know  where  it  goes  to  afterwards?— A.  I 
don't  know  where  it  goes  to  after  that,  except  what  goes  to  the  mills. 

S.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  own  a  farm?— A.  No. 
.  Have  you  ever  been  a  farmer? — A.  I  farmed  all  my  life  until  20  years  ago, 
when  I  quit  it. 

Q.  In  what  section  of  the  country?— A.  Nebraska,  and  also  Wisconsin. 

Q.  So  you  have  had  experience  both  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  buyer  and  shipper? — 
A.  Yes;  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  as  a  farmer;  I  was  bom  and  raised 
on  a  farm.    I  farmed  8  years  in  Nebraska. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  are  the  farmers  benefited  or  injured  by  this  new  system  of 
elevator  business  in  Chicago? — A.  It  is  mv  opinion  that  they  are  benefited.  As 
[  said  before,  when  we  depended  on  the  shipment  of  all  our  stuff  to  Chicago  we 
bought  grain  on  5  cents  a  bushel  margin,  and  when  we  now  get  from  half  a  cent 
to  a  cent  a  bushel  I  think  they  are  benefited. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III..  November  20,  1899. 

TB8TIM0HT  OF  MB.  A.  C.  BIED, 

Oeneral  Traffic  Manager  Chicago^  MUwavkee  and  St,  Paid  Railway. 

The  sabcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  5.45  p.  m.,  November  aO,  1899,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bird  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

J.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  You  may  state  your  name. — ^'.J^'Sil^y^' 
|.  What  is  your  business?— A.  I  am  general  traflfic  manager  of  tne  i^mcago, 
waakee  and  St.  Paul  RaUway. 
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Q.  Yonr  poet-ofBce  address  is  Chicago?— A.  My  business  office  is  in  Onags. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  yon  a  paper?— A.  No,  I  ha^e  not;  I  orgnmpwj 
to  prepare  one,  bnt  I  have  not  got  it  here.  I  took  that  order  of  proceedi^  i 
yonrs  and  selected  the  topics  that  refer  to  subjects  that  come  directly  xmdR  v 
];)ersonal  observation. 

<).  (By  Representative  Lordcer.)  Will  von,  in  yonr  own  way,  cover  aH  ;li 
points  yon  find  there  that  yon  are  most  familiar  with? — A.  The  first  saliJBR 
that  attracted  my  attention  was  No.  21,  '*  Effects  of  rate  wars  and  nnrestrsaefi 
rate  com];)etition  npon  railwav  employment  and  railway  wages."*    Anytk^ 
which  tends  to  reduce  rates  must  have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  everybody  oa  ut 
railroad  company's  pay  rolL    How  much  effect,  or  what  cmTect    would  depa& 
largely  on  the  degree  and  duration  of  reduced  rates,  either  freight  or  p^abssa^ 
It  is  not  possible  to  state  that  definitely,  but  only  as  a  general  propositkm,  tm. 
given  any  cause  which  seriously  affects  the  income  of  the  prop^y,  it  ntnsi  ogbi 
out  of  the  property  itself,  and  its  employees,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  more  cff  k» 
direct  manner.    Under  26,  '*  The  j)ractice  of  giving  passes  and  reduced  ratei  d 
fare  to  individuals; "  I  do  not  think  there  could  reasonably  be  two  opinioBs  ^z 
that  subject.    The  {practice  is  vicious,  because  it  can  not  apply  to  everybo^ 
alike,  and  as  long  as  it  doe6  not  it  must  effect  discrimination  in  favor  of  sam 
people  at  the  expense  of  the  majority. 

Q.  What  do  you  favor  doinx  with  reference  to  that?— A.  I  favor  doing  wiif 
the  railroad  companies  themselves  are  trying  to  do;  limiting  the  issuance  of  frs 
or  reduced  transportation  to  the  bona  fide  employees  and  dependent  members  of 
their  own  famihes.  Besides  that,  we  issue  exchange  passes  between  raibtti 
companies,  to  officers  and  agents  who  are  necessarily  traveling  on  the  basanes^ 
their  respective  companies.  In  that  case  it  is  merely  an  exchange;  w^  each  recem 
a  direct  oenefit.  There  has  been  quite  an  effort  made  to  abolish  the  eTchaur 
feature;  it  has  never  succeeded,  and  I  do  not  know  any  good  reason  why  it  shc^ 
succeed.  There  is  no  particular  necessity  for  it,  because  if  each  company  hmxse^ 
itself  to  the  transportation  of  its  own  officers  and  employees,  it  would  jiay  is  t^ 
one  case  and  receive  the  money  in  the  other,  and  I  think  it  evens  itself  np. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Spencer,  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company. »?« 
he  hopes  for  the  time  when  even  the  railroad  president  will  have  to  pay  lus  £sv 
on  the  railroad. — ^A.  Other  than  his  own? 

Q.  His  own  road;  and  do  you  not  think,  if  the  system  is  to  be  wiped  ouui^ 
would  be  well  to  wipe  it  out  entirely,  and  not  have  employees  or  anybo<^  else  i^ 
on  passes? — A.  If  tnat  could  be  made  practicable,  I  8up];)08e  it  would  be. 

Q.  Is  it  not  just?— A.  Not  altogether  just;  generally  so. 

Q.  The  railroad  is  a  quasi-pubfic  institution;  and  has  the  employee  of  the  iv)- 
road  any  more  privileges  or  rights  than  any  other? — ^A.  Traveling  on  the  ogb- 
pany's  business  ne  should  certainly  be  cammed  free. 

Q.  You  would  limit  to  that?— A.  I  should  think  so;  I  think  that  is  proper. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Then  you  would  make  it  a  question  of  fscts. 
You  would  make  an  employee  pay  when  he  rides  over  the  company^'s  road  wlis 
not  traveling  on  its  business?— A.  It  would  really  lead  up  to  corruption;  he  woe^ 
find  an  excuse  for  traveling  on  the  company^s  business.  I  do  not  see  how  aar 
^oodcan  be  accomplished  to  the  public  or  to  anybody  else  by  drawing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  draw,  the  line  so  fine. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  think  it  was  President  Spencer's  idea  that  Uitfe 
passes  granted  to  employees  were  disposed  of  to  the  general  public,  and  for  thai 
reason  it  could  be  made  a  matter  or  bookkeeping  for  the  railroad  company  to 
require  its  employees  to  jxay  for  that  transportation.— A.  I  do  not  believe  paasei 
issued  to  employees  of  the  company  are  issued  so  as  to  affect  the  traveling  pnUie- 
There  is  not  one  case  out  of  thousands  where  an  employee  misuses  his  yasa  or  Hck^- 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  true.    1  never  heard  of  a  case  on  our  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  there  to  prevent  your  line,  for  instance,  fros 
shutting  right  down  on  the  practice  and  not  ^ving  passes  to  the  State  ssd 
national  legislatures  or  judiciary?  Would  any  injury  come  to  your  road?— A- 
Unless  the  rule  was  universal.  If  the  rule  could  be  made  universal,  and  some 
means  found  for  enforcement,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so.  I  han 
aoiiif^tbing  to  say  on  that  subject,  for  it  is  touched  on  later  on. 

No.  27, ''  State  laws  prohibiting  State  officials  from  accepting  or  using  passes.^ 
I  know  of  but  one  State  that  has  legislated  on  that  subject  and  that  is  wiscoo- 
31 1) .  Its  law  was  made  at  the  last  session.  The  prohibition  is  very  sweeping,  uid 
anyone  in  the  employ  of  the  State  in  any  way  whatever,  every  official  holdiiig 
office,  is  prohibited,  and  the  i>enalty  for  accepting  and  granting  is  severe.  That 
law  took  effect  early  in  the  spring.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  been  rigidly  enforced. 
I  do  not  recall  any  other  case. 
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Q.  Florida  has  snch  a  law. — A.  I  spoke  of  our  territory  here,  and  not  of  any 
other  States. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  yon  approve  of  the  Wisconsin  law?— A.  "Yes, 

Q.  You  would  like  to  have  other  States  follow  the  Wisconsin  law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMEB.)  Except  you  would  go  further  and  take  in 
everybody,  including  those  who  hold  office? — A.  Yes;  if  a  common  carrier  allows 
any  ];)erson  or  class  of  piersons  to  travel  free  and  denies  the  privilege  to  others,  it 
can  only  result  in  discrimination. 

C^.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  discrimination  going 
on  in  this  country  then? — A.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  the  giving  of  passes  decreased  to  an^  great 
extent  in  the  last  few  years,  in  your  opinion? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  it  has, 
although  there  have  been  short  periods — I  am  speaking  entirely  of  the  district 
about  here,  8  States  through  which  our  road  runs — there  have  been  short  periods 
when  the  practice  has  seemed  to  be  verv  large,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  there 
are  fewer  cases  of  free  transportation  through  the  year  than  there  were  5  or  6 
years  ago. 

<^.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  the  power  to  grant  a  pass  given  only  to  certain 
designated  officials  of  your  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  officials  have  that  authority?— A.  Up  to  within  a  short  period  the 
autnority  was  vested  solely  in  the  second  vice-president.  He  has  recently  been 
appointed  president  of  the  comi>any,  and  the  practice  continues;  that  is  the  gen- 
eral proposition.  If  I  wish  to  issue  a  person  a  pass,  I  can  do  so  as  the  tiaffic 
manager  of  the  road.  My  recollection  is,  however,  that  I  have  issued  8,  or  not 
over  4,  this  year.  As  a  general  thing,  whatever  is  done  in  free  transportation 
of  the  public  is  done  under  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  executive. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  is  the  rule  in  the  district, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  What  percentage  of  your  passenger  traffic  is  done 
on  passes,  probably? — ^A.  I  have  no  means  of  making  even  an  estimate. 

Q.  Would  it  be  sufficient  to  affect  passenger  rates  at  all  at  the  present  time? — A. 
Free  transportation  from  here  to  Omaha  means  $12.75,  or  to  St.  Faul,  |11.50;  so  it 
does  not  teke  very  many  to  make  a  substantial  sum.  But  when  you  take  the 
passenger  earnings  of  the  year,  and  find  out  how  many  were  carried  free,  I  imagine 
it  would  be  a  very  small  percentage. 

Q.  That  is  the  testimony  we  have  received  from  other  roads.— A.  It  could  not 
be  1  jwr  cent,  I  think. 

(j.  I  simply  wanted  an  idea  whether  it  was  large  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
passenger  traffic,  or  an  insignificant  portion.— A.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be 
figured  out  to  show  a  material  proi)ortion. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  During  the  sessions  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  through  which  you  run,  do  vou  station  a  man  at  the  capital  with  the  pass- 
giving  power?— A.  That  business  has  never  come  under  my  official  su];)ervision, 
and  never  came  to  my  attention.  Judging  only  by  what  I  hear  and  what  I  see,  I 
ima^e  that  somebody  near  by  can  issue  passes.  It  has  never  been  in  mv  juris- 
diction, but  has  been  handled,  if  at  all,  by  the  executive.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
during  the  meetings  of  the  various  legislatures  there  is  more  or  less  transporta- 
tion issued. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  all  the  railroads?— A.  AU I  know  about. 

No.  29,  "Ticket  brokerage."  I  suppose  that  ticket  brokerage  originated  first 
from  the  fact  that  through  fares  for  a  ride  over  two  or  more  railroads  were  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  local  rates  between  the  several  terminal  points,  each  road 
having  a  coupon  for  its  share  of  the  rate,  and  that  these  imused  coupons  were 
taken  up  by  brokers  and  sold  at  a  profit,  and  yet  at  such  a  price  that  the  buyer 
would  save  money  on  his  fare.  The  constant  effort  to  limit  the  use  of  through 
tickets  has  greatly  reduced  the  profits,  but  there  are  sporadic  cases  now  and  then 
when  low  tnrough  rates  are  made  so  much  less  than  the  added  locals  that  there 
is  some  traffic  in  that  class  of  transportation  yet,  though  not  as  much  as  formerly. 
Then  there  came  to  the  front  the  dealing  in  l,0O()-inile  tickets,  on  the  face  of  them 
nontransferable.  Such  a  ticket  is  a  contract  with  the  buyer  on  the  wholesale 
plan;  he  travels  1,000  miles  in  a  certain  number  of  months  or  days,  and  he  gets 
the  rebate  on  that  ticket,  which  is  known  to  everybody  and  published  accormng 
to  law.  The  limitations  and  descriptive  features  that  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time  have  restricted  that  traffic  largely,  and,  I  understand,  in  our  territory 
there  is  very  little  scalping  of  1 ,000-mile  tictets.  They  have  instituted  a  new  sys- 
tem which  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  that,  a  traveler's  permit.  He  pays 
local  fare,  and  it  is  put  in  a  little  book  showing  how  much,  and  when  he  has 
traveled  his  2,000  miles,  he  hands  that  book  in,  and  gets  the  dijfference  between 
what  he  has  paid  and  the  published  rate.    These  tickets  are  interchangeable  over 
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men  and  know  where  they  hare  been.    The  worst  feature  of  ticket 
dMit  between  the  railroad 


the  comM^rtion  that  exiMit  between  the  railroad  company  and  the 

Q.  U  not  that  the  basmeas  on  which  the  broker  thriTes  the  mosfc^ — ^A.  b  b> 
only  ba*dne«g  of  anr  omseoaence  left  open  to  the  broker.  I  thnsk  I  caa  bt^ 
information  and  belief,  witn  considerahie  positirenesB,  that  in  periods  of  zafee  Ck- 
tnrbaiice.  ^t^onK  competition,  the  broker  was  originally  alkywed  a  1 1  laffan- 
ci>mmi-^-aon  for  the  sAle  of  tickets,  jnst  as  the  railroad  agents  of  oonnectiag  rss:* 
are  allowed  a  txnnmiMdun.  That  in  itself  is  not  dangeroos  and  not  uuinmoaBake 
but  it  has  extended  and  widened  ontil.  in  many  cases,  the  conumsBsan  is  so  gz« 
that  the  broker  can  make  a  urc^.  and  ret  seU  to  the  traT^er  nt  a  leas  price  t^ 
is  made  by  the  roads  themseiTes  orer  tneir  own  coonter.  Some  birolaers.  ad ' 
think  a  (H'eat  majority,  are  honest,  reputable  men;  bnt  there  a  few  nt  leaEt  «i 
are  exceedingly  dishonest,  who  enconrge  perjnry  and  theft;  thnt  fans  been  tbt 
clear  lrdemon.^trated. 

Q.  Would  there  be  any  of  these  forgeries  in  the  tickBt-farokerMehacDMBEif  tt 
rauroad  crjmpaniet«  themuelTes  did  not  keep  this  fraternity  atire  tyy  their  pstra- 
age? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  Ia  enongh  left  in  what  yon  may  cidl  leigStzBtf 
brokerage — the  clat«s  of  tickets  I  first  referred  to — to  keep  them  aii-re.  I  doai 
think  there  v  enongh  left  in  the  l.OuO-mile  commercial  ticket  to  mXkrw 
keep  their  dtjors  open  a  day. 

ii.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Ih  there  as  much  ticket  brokerage  here  as  these  «a 
a  year  ago? — A.  I  think  there  u»  not. 

Q.  <  By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Hare  not  the  railroads  a  remedy  themael'res  wxAoie 
going  to  Congress  to  get  legislation? — ^A.  I  think  not.  Ton  take  the  railroads  mi 
class,  the  Wei»tem  and  Northwestern  roads  from  Chicago,  and  'we  are  not  sr 
stronger  collectively  than  the  weakest  line  in  the  whole  group.  Whenever  a  nac 
that  is  admittedly  inferior,  or  is  so  regarded,  makes  a  rate,  whatever  it  maj^ 
to  encourage  business  by-this  means,  ultimately  the  stronger  lines  and  those  wttic^ 
deprecate  the  syf tern  are  bound  to  be  drawn  in. 

Q.  So  that  if  the  weaken  road  in  the  many  aroimd  here  patroniaes  the  xaips 
or  attempts  to  put  its  business  out  through  a  broker  the  other  roads  are  coa 
Xtelled  to  resort  to  the  same  practice?— A.  Ultimately. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loruirr.)  If  they  can  agree,  and  are  honest  intitfi: 
agreement,  that  no  tickets  shaU  be  turned  over  to  brokers  to  handle  at  leas  tfen 
the  regular  rate  they  can  do  that,  can  thev,  in  your  opinion?— A.  If  theycoaii 
yes,  but  imfortunately  it  is  like  every  other  branch  of  bnsinesB.  I  tlunk  ttr 
railroad  people  are  no'better  and  certamly  no  worse  than  people  en9a^;ed  in  ote 
cla.sses  of  business,  and  the  principle  of  competition  rules  jnst  as  strong^*  ^^  ^ 
some  cases,  stronger. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Tou  would  want  Congress  to  interfere  and  makenr 
ulations  for  you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  differ  from  Mr.  Stickney  in  that  respect.— A.  In  many  respects.  I  fas^ 
not  heard  Mr.  Stickney *s  testimony  in  full.  I  think  it  is  right  that  Cangi«s 
should  interfere.  Congress  assumes  the  right  to  Iq^islate  regarding  railroad,  tf 
to  what  they  shall  do  and  as  to  what  they  shall  not  do.  If  that  is  the  right  of  Oa- 
gress  they  ought  to  legislate  so  as  to  give  the  railroads  reasonable  protection. 

No.  32/ *  Unjust  discriminations  and  undue  preferences  by  railroads. "  I  ha,n  i 
good  deal  to  say  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  freight  or  passenger  traffic  manager?— A.  Both;  general  trafitemsB- 
a^er.  1  presume  the  commission  understands  I  am  here  without  any  confeieiK< 
with  the  executive  management  of  our  road  and  am  giving  a  personal  opisiofi 


ingi 
^hile 


only.  I  think  I  understand  the  policy  of  the  company;  while  lam  in  sympstby 
with  its  policv  and  desires,  still  I  am  only  here  as  an  individual.  I  think  thea 
is  a  g(x>d  deal  of  discrimination  between  persons,  between  places,  and  betweee 
articles. 

As  to  discrimination  between  persons  it  is  very  hard  to  make  any  point  yriA 
any  certainty,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  On  interstate  traffic  td 
on  nearly  all  local  State  traffic  the  laws  are  strict,  prohibitive;  and  on  interstate 
business  the  penalties  are  so  severe  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible^  certsinlj 
very  difficult,  to  get  the  truth.  So  we  get  our  information  secondhand,  id 
generally  from  people  whose  interest  it  is  to  deceive  and  make  us  believe  ^btx 
competing  roads  are  disregarding  the  law.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  belies 
that  there  is  very  much  less  of  i;)er8onal  discrimination  than  is  popularly  sap- 
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Deed  to  exist;  bat  that  there  is  some,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  When  I  came  into  the 
yym  Mr.  Stickney  was  referring  to  the  subject  of  discrimination  between  "persons 
ad  articles,  and  I  am  in  sympathy  with  his  testimony  to  that  extent.  I  assume 
lat  the  interstate  act  is  based  upon  proper  ideas  and  conclusions,  that  the  com- 
ion  carrier  should  not  discriminate  in  any  respect  unjustly.  As  to  personal 
iscrimtnations,  I  have  very  decided  opinions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
Ithough  they  are  merely  personal  ideas.  I  think  the  law  was  drawn  in  such  a 
7&y  as  to  make  it  exceedingly'  difficult  to  convict.  The  i>enalty  is  largely  personal, 
t  18  made  an  infamous  crime,  subject  to  imprisonment,  and  there  is  a  natimd 
eluctance,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  part  of  one  railroad  to  testify  against  another, 
k^nd.  further,  with  such  a  penalty,  if  the  comiMiny  or  individual  ooes  violate  the 
aw  be  does  it  in  such  a  wa^  as  would  be  least  likely  to  be  discovered  or  proven. 
X  encourages  great  ingenuity  in  covering  up.  Assuming  that  the  practice  ought 
K>  be  discontinued,  and  I  certainly  think  it  ought  to  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
^ay  to  prevent  an  evil  or  a  crime  is  to  remove  the  incentive.  In  the  case  of  a 
;orx>oration  there  is  only  one  wav  by  which  it  can  be  punished,  and  that  is  in 
its  pocket,  its  treasury.  If  you  take  the  individual  official,  I  do  not  know  anyone 
jx  my  range  of  acquaintances  who  ever  wanted  business  bad  enough  to  go  con- 
a*ary  to  wnat  he  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  his  company.  If  you  select  any 
number  of  traffic  men  you  could  not  find  one  who  would  venture  to  transgress 
^hat  he  believed  to  be  an  inflexible  rule  laid  down  by  his  management.  After 
uore  than  30  years*  experience  in  the  traffic,  more  or  less  directly  touching  on 
these  subjects,  my  conclusion  is  that  the  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  make  the  corpora- 
tions themselves  the  agents  of  the  law  to  prevent  this  practice.  If  there  was  a 
penalty  assessed  against  the  corxx>ration  for  every  conviction,  a  substantial  ];)en- 
alty,  it  would  be  ruinous  for  any  railway  corporation  to  engage  in  this  practice, 
ftbsolutely  ruinous  if  the  x)enalty  was  sufficient;  and  the  companies  themselves 
would  see  to  it  that  their  employees  complied  with  the  law.  I  think  that  is  the 
common-sense  view  of  the  case,  and  it  is  the  only  method,  I  believe,  by  which  ^lis 
law  can  be  fully  enforced.  Certainly,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  never 
dure  to  commit  an  act  which  I  knew  was  sincerely  and  energetically  prohibited 
by  my  company.  I  could  not  maintain  my  place  SO-  days  if,  bjr  disregard  of  these 
laws,  I  placed  my  company  in  a  position  where  it  must  suffer  in  its  treasury. 

I  am  associated,  more  or  less,  with  the  traffic  men  of  various  roads  throughout 
the  country.  In  many  cases  I  am  the  competitor  of  a  man  who  is  a  personal 
friend.  I  have  known  him  for  years,  and  have  a  high  regard  for  him  outside  of 
competition  and  business  affairs.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  to  comx)el  or  induce 
me  to  testify  against  these  people  if  the  result  would  be  that  they  would  be  sent 
to  jail.  But  if  the  Burlington,  the  Bock  Island,  or  the  Northwestern  were  .cutting 
rates  and  diverting  freight  I  should  not  feel  the  least  reluctance  to  furnish  testi- 
mony that  would  make  it  bo  unpleasant  that  they  would  never  do  it  again  if  the 
penalty  was  in  the  way  of  a  fine.  That  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the  opinion 
of  every  traffic  man  of  my  aquaintance.  It  seems  to  me,  if  it  is  unlanmil  to 
indulge  in  personal  preferences,  that  the  law  ought  to  be  so  framed  as  to  make  it 
an  object  for  the  railway  comixanies  to  prevent  it;  in  other  words,  remove  the 
incentive. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Stickney  that  the  rates  are  not  maintained,  or  do 
you  agree  with  him  that  the  rates  can  not  be  maintained?— A.  I  can  not  affree 
with  him  at  all  on  this  subject  as  to  the  maintenance  of  rates.  I  believe  the  law 
can  be  so  changed  as  to  bring  about  that  result. 

Q.  I  should  judge  you  do  believe  they  are  not  maintained. — ^A.  Aa  stated 
before,  my  information  is  based  on  hearsay,  and  the  evidence  almost  wholly 
comes  from  people  who  want  to  produce  the  belief  that  rates  are  being  cut. 
Speaking  from  general  information  and  belief,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  rates  are 
not  maintained  as  the  law  requires;  but  the  number  of  instances  where  it  is  vio- 
lated, I  believe,  is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  discrimination  is 
very  great,  however,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  it  has  this  result:  That  when  there  is  a 
discrimination  by  unlawful  means  it  affects  more  people,  it  is  more  v^ide  reach- 
ing in  its  effect,  than  it  was  before  the  interstate  law.  If  an  agent  is  going  to  be 
tempted  beyond  what  he  is  able  to  resist,  he  is  naturally  going  to  find  a  place 
where  he  can  get  the  greatest  results.  The  favors  will  go  to  the  man  who  con- 
trols the  most  Dusiness;  the  man  who,  perhaps,  needs  help  less  than  others. 

Q.  What  effect  did  the  hard  times  have  on  the  maintenance  of  rates?— A.  I 
have  theorized  on  that  and  studied  the  subject  and  heard  the  theories  of 
others.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  when  the  railroad  equipment  is  all  in  use 
in  good  times  there  is  less  liability  to  cut  rates.  When  business  is  very  dull 
some  of  the  roads,  many  of  them,  must  have  about  so  much  money  anyway; 
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they  have  to  have  the  bacdness.  I  think  that  view  is  generaDy  correct.  Ali^xn^ 
there  may  be  a  very  heavj  moyement  of  grain  and  conntry  prodnoe  in  out 
direction  there  is  a  temptation  to  manipolate  rates  in  the  opposite  directi(m  sots 
to  load  back  the  car.  Qenerally  speaking,  however,  good ,  heavy  bnsiness  steadies 
the  rates. 

Now,  a8  to  discriminations  between  places.  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  rate  distnrbance  in  the  West  and  Northwest  originated  primarily 
m  the  question,  What  is  a  fair  relation  of  rates  between  competing  market^! 
The  interstate  act  does  not  five  ns  any  help  except  this:  It  says  that  rates  musk 
be  reasonable.  Practically,  it  says  they  must  be  relativelv  reasonable  and  not 
diacriminative;  but  there  is  nothing  in  me  law,  as  was  said  by  the  previous  wit- 
ness, in  the  nature  of  a  criterion  or  rule  by  which  one  can  determine  what  is  a 
relatively  reasonable  rate. 

Take  the  traffic  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis  and  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul.  It  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  a  Done  of  contention.  We  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  determine  that  our  rates  are  in  full  compliance  with  the  ad 
That  sort  of  a  question  applies  entirely  through  the  Northwest  and  Southwest 
It  is  a  continual  struggle  oetween  the  Ime  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  with  no 
interest  in  Chicago,  and  the  line  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  with  no  interest 
in  St.  Louis.  The  carriers  are  always  subject  to  constant  complaint  from  the 
people  in  the  terminal  cities  which  they  serve,  and  if  a  railway  official,  say  in 
Chicago,  fails  to  do  that  which  the  community  here  feel  ought  to  be  done  to  pro- 
tect their  commercial  supremacy  or  equality  ne  is  a  public  enemy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  rates  as  between  vanous  competing 
distributing  cities  or  market  cities,  and  I  think  my  statement  that  75  per  cent 
of  our  rate  troubles  have  their  origin  in  these  questions  is  correct.  If 
you  will  refer  again  to  the  question  of  rates  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  you  will  find  the  rate  on  a  heavy  class  of  goods— iron, 
hardware,  etc. — from  St.  Louis  is  but  a  fraction  more  than  the  rate  from  Mil- 
waukee. Milwaukee  takes  Chicago  rates  for  reasons  not  necessary  to  go  into 
here.  The  one  is  a  distance  of  325  miles  and  the  other  is  about  600;  the  rates  are 
within  a  cent  or  a  half  cent  on  the  lower  grade  of  freight,  on  property  on  which 
the  rate  is  an  imi)ortant  element  in  the  sale  of  goods,  articles  cheap  in  themselves 
but  heavy  in  transportation,  where  the  rate  forms  a  large  per  cent  of  value  at 
destination. 

We  can  not  settle  these  questions,  and  the  existence  of  discrimination  in  the 
tariff  rate  adjustment  is  always  a  strong  incentive  to  protect  your  own  market 
in  some  way.  We  have  worried  with  that  question  for  several  years,  and  I  sap- 
poso  it  has  cost  the  railroads  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  result,  5  or 
6  yeai-s  ago,  was  a  comnromise,  which  was  much  nearer  a  reasonable  basis  ci 
settlement  than  it  is  to-oay. 

Now,  we  have  had  a  number  of  cases  where  this  same  question  has  been  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  do  not  Imow  of  any  case  where  the 
oi)inion  and  finding  of  the  commission  and  its  order  have  been  fully  complied 
with.  I  do  not  tlunk,  under  the  present  law,  the  commission  can  expect  to 
enforce  its  order  unless  it  has  power  over  a  minimum  rate  as  well  as  over  a 
maximum  rate.  It  can  not,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  create  by  its  order 
and  maintain  a  specific  rate  difference.  For  instance,  in  the  case  I  have  cited, 
the  commission  says  there  ought  to  be  some  difference  between  Milwaukee  on  the 
one  hand  and  St.  Louis  on  the  other;  you  must  make  so  much  difference.  It  is 
comparatively  an  easy  matter  for  the  line  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  to  reduce 
its  rate  to  St.  Paul,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  lines  from  St.  Louis  from 
reducing  their  rate  just  as  much.  There  is  no  limit — ^no  attempt  to  fix  a  mini- 
mum rate.  Yet,  since  this  commission  under  the  present  act  can  not  enforce 
its  order,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  court  could  or  not.  So  long  as  there  is 
nothing  to  restrain  the  railroad  company  from  making  low  rates,  the  very  worst 
forms  of  discrimination  will  grow  out  of  that  very  question. 

That  leads  to  the  question  whether  the  commission  ought  to  have  power  to  make 
rates;  and  that  is  a  very  difficult  one,  but  this  has  occurred  to  me  on  that  point: 
Neither  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nor  the  Government,  nor  any  body 
the  Government  may  choose  to  create,  can  make  rates  for  the  railroad  companies 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  railroad  companies  now  make  them.  They  may,  under 
complaint,  thoroughly  investigate  by  means  that  the  law  provides.  The  commis- 
sion could,  in  such  a  case,  make  an  order  and  enforce  it  if  it  had  the  proper  antbo^ 
ity.  But  this  question  of  local  discrimination  can  never  be  settlea  by  any  body 
now  in  existence  until  that  tribunal  has  the  power  to  control  and  limit  rate  reduc- 
tions. It  is  the  relative  rate  to  this  city  ana  that  city,  competing  cities,  and  the 
relation  between  articles  from  or  to  the  same  points,  that  make  the  real  disiorb- 
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ance,  that  occupy  more  time  of  the  traffic  men  than  any  other  class  of  business 
t±At  we  have  to  deal  witti.  There  is  no  doubt  that  towns  are  created  or  destroyed 
by  a  mere  matter  of  relation  of  rates.  I  do  not  think  that  was  intended;  I  do  not 
tnink  it  ought  to  be  so. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  that  point  because  I  wished  the  commission 
to  understand  what  it  is  that  underlies  all  tnese  questions  and  that  leads  more  or 
less  to  these  abuses. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  E[ennbdy.}  Ton  are  not  in  favor,  then,  of  giving  the  commission 
these  enlarged  powers  without  ^ving  them  the  jwwer  to  regulate  or  control  the 
minimum  rate? — A.  I  do  not  think  any  power  could  be  conferred  on  the  commis- 
sion that  would  have  any  materially  good  effect  on  the  people  unless  that  power 
was  included. 

O.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  is  of  the  same 
belief,  is  it  ?— A.  Z  can  onl^  answer  that  I  had  some  conversation  with  the  chairman, 
and  my  judgment  is  that  it  is  in  full  accord  with  that  view.*  I  think  it  stands  to 
reason  tnat  the  prevention  of  discrimination  against  foreign  or  other  markets 
can  not  be  controlled  until  that  power  is  vested  m  the  commission.  I  have  been 
led  to  that  belief  because  of  m^  oelief  that  Chicago  is  discriminated  against  more 
than  any  other  city  I  know  of  m  the  United  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  should  like  to  ask  about  these  discriminations  between 
graia  and  grain  products  that  are  exported;  what  is  the  cause  of  those  discrimi- 
nations?—A.  I  can  only  answer  that  in  the  form  of  an  opinion.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  my  belief  ever  since  the  interstate  act  was  passed,  and  it  is  an  opinion  that 
prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  railroad  people,  that  that  act  does  not  apply  to 
export  business.  This  is  one  feature  of  the  case  that  wants  to  be  kept  in  sight; 
there  are  conditions  of  competition  which  ma^,  and  do  in  some  cases,  apply  to 
grain  in  bulk  that  do  not  apply  to  package  freight,  like  flour.  I  think  the  most 
potable  example  of  that  is  from  Mmneaj^lis  to  Duluth  and  eastward  as  well  as 
from  Chicago  eastward,  wherever  the  rail  carriers  are  in  competition  with  water 
carriers.  I  think  that  is  true  very  often;  it  is  certainly  so  between  flour  and 
wheat.  At  Minneax)olis  the  ^ain  comes  in  from  the  great  wheat  belts;  it  goes  to 
the  elevators  at  Duluth  or  Minneapolis,  is  taken  up  there  by  boats  from  Duluth,  or 
by  the  railroads  running  from  Minneapolis  to  Duluth.  Tnat  is  a  State  haul.  The 
grain  is  carried  usually  locally  to  Duluth  from  Minneapolis,  and  goes  to  the 
elevator.  When  it  reaches  the  port  it  is  carried  to  Buffalo  by  boats,  which  are 
not  under  the  interstate  act;  that  does  not  apply  by  water.  These  large  dealers 
have  their  elevators  at  lake  ports,  at  Buffalo  and  some  other  places  in  New  York. 
The  grain,  when  it  gets  to  Buffalo,  may  be  distributed  to  the  interior  more  or 
less,  where  it  is  a  State  matter  under  tne  New  York  law;  it  may  be  carried  by 
canal,  so  it  is  all  water.  Carrying  flour  from  Minneapolis  mills  is  interstate 
traffic  and  comes  under  the  act,  and  there  is  not  the  same  class  of  carriers  han- 
dling it  as  those  carrying  bulk  wheat  and  grain  to  Buffalo.  The  steamship  lines 
under  the  control  of  the  trunk  lines  are  not  situated  in  that  way,  so  that  wheat 
can  go  at  a  very  small  cost  sometimes.  To  what  extent  that  justifies  the  differ- 
ences heretofore  existing  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  were  no  differentials  between  them  until  last 
February? — A.  No;  not  to  any  material  extent.  I  don't  know  of  any  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  material  difference  between  the  rate  on  flour  and  the  rate  on 
wheat  where  the  rail  and  lake  or  water  competition  is  not  a  direct  influence,  except- 
ing in  one  point.  Under  the  modern  methods  and  arrangements  wheat  can  oe 
loaded  quite  a  good  deal  heavier  than  flour  in  a  car.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  loaded 
much  heavier  than  flour.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  flour  is  not  loaded  as  heavily  as 
wheat. 

Q.  Suppose  a  car  has  60,000  pounds  capacity  and  a  miller  at  his  own  expense  will 
load  60,000  pounds  of  flour  on  that  car;  is  there  any  reason  why  he  shoula  not  have 
the  same  rate  that  the  elevator  man  has? — A.  In  the  absence  of  direct  water  com- 
petition, I  know  of  no  reason.  Our  own  railway  runs  in  the  wheat  belt  throueh 
Minnesota,  and  we  would  rather  have  the  flour  manufactured  at  some  point  on  the 
line,  because  it  builds  up  local  industries  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  it.  I  feel  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  country  at  large.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  wheat  grown 
in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Dakota  should  be  carried  for  export  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
that  the  foreign  miller  can  compete  with  our  own  miller  in  the  manufacture  of 
wheat  into  flour  from  wheat  grown  in  our  own  country. 

Q.  Wheat  has  been  carried  to  Buffalo  in  the  lake  steamers  for  many  years,  has 
it  not? — A.  Yes;  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  in  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

1  See  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Comini«sion,  pp.  26, 143;  Twelfth 
Annual  Report,  pp.  23-27. 
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<j.  In  it  probftble  that  lake  competition  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  cost  nntil  last  Febroary?— A. 
That  difference  began  early  in  this  year  and  is  a  question  qnite  separate  from  the 
one  I  referred  to  at  Minneapolis.  1  am  not  able  to  testify  positively,  bat  my  im- 
pression is  that  that  condition  grew  np  as  a  resnlt  of  the  controversy  between  or 
on  account  of  the  various  Atlantic  ports — Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  New 
York,  Newxwrt  News,  etc.  In  other  words,  that  differentials  proposition  seemed 
to  have  been  working  to  the  end  wherein  it  was  shown  what  the  effect  was,  and 
the  rates  were  made  on  export  business.  I  think  there  was  an  impression  abroad 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hadn't  very  much  to  say  about  export 
business,  and  freight  competition  was  naturally  confined  more  to  that  channel 
than  any  other.    It  was  a  nght  for  the  supremacy. 

Q.  (Bv  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  the  Eastern  lines  tend  to  stimnlafce 
the  traffic  in  grain  instead  of  flour  because  of  the  terminal  charges  at  New  York?— 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  am  at  sea  on  that  question:  I  don't  think  I  am  competent  to 
answer  it  with  any  attempt  at  certainty.  What  effect  that  terminal  charge  has 
I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  ruling  basis,  except  perhaps  with  roads  that 
connect  with  the  trunk  lines;  they  have  to  make  a  rate  to  New  York  on  export  boa- 
ness,  and  the  question  is  how  will  that  rate  be  divided.  Take  the  rate  from  Kan- 
sas City  to  New  York  on  grain  for  domestic  purposes.  I  don't  know  that  it  makes 
much  difference  what  it  costs  to  handle  it  in  the  port  there.  The  aggregate  rate 
itself  is  what  the  public  must  consider,  and  that  is  the  one  that  affects  the  welfare 
of  the  trade  at  large.  The  deduction  of  1 , 2,  or  3  cents  before  prorating  is  a  matter 
that  concerns  us  very  much,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  affects  the  public. 

Q,  In  this  way:  Might  not  the  managers  of  the  railways,  b^nse  of  being  the 
persons  who  receive  the  terminal  charges — and  they  are  very  profitable,  I  believe— 
continue  to  insist  upo  n  rates  that  would  cause  the  traffic  to  go  in  the  shape  of  wheat 
instead  of  flour?  Itcomes  to  the  question  whether  or  not  the  profits  coming  from 
these  terminal  charges  ^o  into  the  pockets  of  the  men  who  determine  the  rates.— 
A.  I  hardly  think  that  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  there  be  terminal  charges  on  flour  the  same 
as  on  wheat? — ^A.  I  am  not  clear  upon  that  point. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  ask  one  more  question  about  pooling.  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  upon  that  subject. — A.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  pooling, 
provided  sufficient  authority  is  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
refi^ilate  the  pools  and  the  rates  made  thereunder.  I  don*t  believe  as  an  economi- 
cal proposition  that  it  would  be  ri^ht,  or  advisable  at  least,  to  legalize  poolin£ 
without  placing  it  under  the  supervision  of  a  Federal  commission.  It  has  seemed 
to  me  that  if  pools  could  be  legalized,  and  the  companies  could  sue  and  be  sued 
under  the  pooling  contracts,  if  the  commission  had  the  right  to  legalize  pools  pro- 
vided they  approved  of  the  rates,  if  the  commission  had  the  ri^ht  also  to  discon- 
tinue a  pool  at  any  time  because  of  the  rates  made  by  the  poobng  parties,  then  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  everybody.  I  can  see  only  two  real  objections  to  a  pool 
from  a  public  standpoint;  first,  that  the  carriers  would  be  favorable  to  such  con- 
tracts as  could  be  made  under  excessive  rates;  but  if  the  commission  was  author 
ized  or  empowered  to  make  a  pool  illegal  the  moment  it  found  the  rates  were 
unreasonable,  that  would  remove  that  objection.  The  only  other  objection  to  the 
pool  that  I  think  would  be  made,  would  be  by  people  who  hope  in  the  absence  of 
pools  to  get  a  decided  advantage  over  someone  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inter- 
state act  is  very  specific  in  its  declaration  that  rates  shall  be  reasonable;  for 
instance,  they,  by  inference,  hold  that  rates,  not  only  as  between  places,  but  as 
between  articles  and  persons,  shall  be  reasonable.  But  the  rules  are  such  to-day 
that  everything  which  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  end  is  specifically  prohib- 
ited. There  is  not  a  thin^  that  the  railroad  company  can  do  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  mterstate  act  that  is  not  made  unlawful.  I  think  that 
should  be  changed.  I  think  there  should  be  some  way  by  which  rates  could  be 
regulated  fairly  in  the  general  interest  of  the  carriers  and  the  x>eople,  and  so  that 
both  parties  should  be  protected  in  their  rights.  That  is  all  we  ask.  If  I  sit  down 
with  8  or  4  gentlemen,  freight  agents  or  traffic  managers,  to  discuss  what  rates 
should  apply  Detweeu  any  two  competing  x)oints,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
act,  and  tne  penalty  is  severe,  not  only  upon  the  person,  but  upon  the  property. 
A  fluctuating  rate  can  not  benefit  anyone  in  the  end.  It  is  the  most  disas- 
trous thing  that  can  happen  to  the  commercial  world,  and  more  country  traders 
have  been  broken  up  by  fluctuating  rates  than  by  excessive  rates— one  hundred 
times  over.  If  a  country  merchant  stocks  up  on  staple  goods  when  the  rate 
is  80  cents  per  hundred,  and  by  and  by  someone  gets  a  rate  of  15  cents  per  hun- 
dred, his  business  is  gone  and  his  profits  are  gone,  and  sometimes,  more  than 
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that;  his  property  ia  gone,  because  he  can  not  comx)ete  with  the  man  who  has 

Eurchased  the  same  staple  ^^oods  at  a  15-cent-rate  when  he  has  paid  80.  This  has 
appened  repeatedly.  I  think  what  the  conntry  at  large  needs,  and  is  entitled  to, 
is  reasonable  and  stable  rates.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  the  conntry  has  any 
right  to  complain  as  long  as  rates  are  reasonable  and  stable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Yon  wonld  advocate  a  pooling  law,  subject  to  the 
proper  supervision? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  should  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  private  cars.— A.  There 
is  so  very  much  to  be  said  on  that  subject  that  I  don't  like  very  well  to  enter  upon 
it,  not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  reduce  my  opinions  on  the  subject  to  order 
so  that  I  can  state  them  clearly.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  and  I  suppose  I 
should  say  something  as  to  how  private  cars  originated,  why  they  were  necessary 
at  one  time ,  and  why  they  are  continued .  There  has  been  a  great  advance  made  in 
rolling  stock.  When  I  nrst  commenced  railroading,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
there  was  a  very  severe  penalty  upon  the  station  agent  if  he  allowed  a  car  to  be 
loaded  over  9  tons.  Now  we  frequently  load  80  tons,  and  some  of  the  older  roads 
load  60.  The  cars  we  have  on  hand  now  are  good,  serviceable  cars  of  all  suitable 
dimensions;  that  has  grown  up  recently  in  the  extension  and  enlargement  of  cars. 
Take,  for  instance,  in  the  first  place,  a  manufacturer  who  wants  a  large  car  and 
who  can  not  get  a  car  from  the  railroad  that  is  suitable  for  his  business.  Some  of 
the  more  wealthy  ones  put  in  a  few  private  cars  to  accommodate  their  own  busi- 
ness.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  don't  know  of  a  railroad  that  has  cars  enough  of 
its  own  to  meet  tne  emergency  in  the  average  busy  season,  and  thev  are  glad  to 
take  a  car  of  a  man  who  has  it  to  accommodate  his  business.  Take  tne  funiiture 
cars,  cars  of  special  dimensions.  Then  the  next  move  of  any  importance  was  the 
move  in  the  extension  of  the  packing  business,  and  especiallv  that  of  dressed 
meats.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  would  be  wise  or  safe  for  railroad  com- 
panies even  at  this  day  to  own  or  control  the  kind  of  cars  which  are  used  for  the 
shipment  of  fresh  meats.  I  have  ascertained  during  the  last  4  or  5  years  that  a 
car  may  api)ear  to  the  uninitiated  in  a  perfect  condition  for  the  shipment  of  fresh 
meat  or  dressed  beef,  and  24  hours'  run  might  ruin  the  property.  It  may  be  a 
moldy  car;  it  may  be  musty;  perhaps  it  has  not  been  properly  scalded  to  clean 
away  the  dirt,  and  such  a  car  is  absolutely  unsafe.  If  the  railroad  companies 
should  own  or  control  these  cars  I  think  it  would  be  very  expensive,  and  if  they 
were  required  to  do  it  now  by  law  there  would  not  be  cars  enough  to  handle  the 
business,  because  they  would  have  to  be  handled  with  regularity  and  precision,  so 
that  I  am  in  doubt  in  regard  to  cars  used  for  a  particular  purpose,  especially 
perishable  property,  and  more  particularly  fresh  meats.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  building  of  private  cars  has  grown  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  that  it  is  bound 
to  be  burdensome.  There  is  neither  any  doubt  that  a  large  manufacturer  having 
cars  of  his  own,  if  he  has  not  too  many,  can  keep  them  running  with  sufficient 
regularity  to  make  a  profit  merely  from  the  ownership  of  the  car.  In  other 
words,  the  mileage  of  a  car  that  is  kept  goin^  all  the  time  is  a  profitable  affair. 
Of  course,  that  is  because  of  the  price  paid.  There  has  been  some  reduction  in  car 
mileage,  but  it  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rebate,  then? — A.  I  don't  think  the  particular  idea 
of  a  rebate  would  apply  to  that;  he  has  his  money  invested  in  cars  and  he  is  enti- 
tled to  something  for  the  use  of  them. 

Q.  Is  he  entitled  to  any  advantage  as  against  any  other  shipper  on  account  of 
the  allowance  made  by  reason  of  the  private  cars;  by  reason  of  the  private  cars 
can  he  ship  any  cheaper  over  a  line  of  road  than  any  other  manufacturer  can 
ship  over  the  same  line? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  if  a  farmer  has  a  good  wagon 
and  a  good  team,  and  another  farmer  has  not,  I  don't  know  that  the  one  who  has 
a  good  wagon  and  team  is  doing  any  harm  to  the  one  who  has  not.  If  a  manu- 
facturer spends  his  money  for  the  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  the  business,  he 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  eauipment  he  furnishes;  he  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
comx>ensation  for  the  equipment  tnat  is  used  in  the  business;  I  think  that  is  a 
business  prox)Osition.  If  one  gentleman  in  the  grain  business  in  Nebraska  has  a 
first-class  elevator  holding  50,000  or  150,000  bushels,  with  modem  equipment  for 
moving  the  grain  cheaply,  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a  man  who 
has  a  warehouse  that  will  hold  two  or  three  cars. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  public  policy  that  one  shipper  is  permitted  to  have 
an  advantage,  because  he  is  allowed  to  use  these  private  cars,  as  against  another 
shipper  that  has  not  that  same  right  and  who  must  use  the  company's  cars?— A. 
I  don't  feel  quite  competent  to  go  into  that,  as  that  is  a  very  serious  question.  I 
think,  however,  if  the  railroad  company  is  not  able  to  supply  itself  with  cars  that 
it  needs  and  someone  else  does,  then  the  man  that  does  is  entitled  to  a  fair  price 
for  the  use  of  his  property. 
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9-  (By  R^reeentative  Lorihkr.  )  Do  yon  think  yon  pay  more  in  mfleage  for 
private  cars  than  it  would  cost  tne  raOroad  company  if  they  nsed  their  oim 
cars?— A.  There  are  different  classes  of  private  cars  tnat  are  nsed  by  the  rail- 
roads; the  refrigirator  cars  and  what  we  call  the  ordinary  cars,  the  common  cars 
that  require  no  special  treatment.  For  the  latter  we  ^y  the  owners  the  same 
price  that  we  pay  connecting  railroads;  I  think  it  is  6  mills  a  mile;  it  was  a  cent, 
Dnt  a  few  years  ago  it  was  reduced  to  6  mills.  Cars  that  cost  a  few  yean 
ago,  before  the  last  rise  in  i>rice,  say  $400  or  $425,  would  be  6  mills  for  every  mile 
run.  Cars  of  that  description  make  an  average  of  about  50  or  00  miles  a  day 
in  actual  use.  Now,  the  refrigirator  car  costs  probably  twice  as  much;  whik 
we  pay  $400  for  the  standard  box-car,  or  $425,  a  well-equipped  refrigirator  car 
costs  from  $dOO  to  $1 ,000,  and  it  has  been  receiving  usually  1  cent  a  mile.  I  think 
that  is  the  prevailing  price.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  are  to  pay  more  or 
are  paying  more  on  common  cars  than  we  ought,  and  more  than  we  collect  on 
our  own  cars  when  they  are  used  by  other  people.  It  is  all  we  collect  when 
other  people  use  our  cars;  in  the  sense  that  is  reciprocal,  I  presume  the  price  is 
toleraoly  fair. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy).  Would  not  manv  of  the  railroad  men  of  the  country  be 
glad  to  be  rid  of  theprivateH»r  system  if  tney  could?— A.  Undoubtedly;  our  com- 
pany would  be  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  them.  About  8  years  ago  we  conmienced 
to  build  cars.  We  built  10  a  day  for  nearly  a  vear,  or  the  full  capacity  of  onr 
shop.  We  are  now  building  theirs.  If  we  had  all  the  cars  we  could  use  we  would 
not  pav  anyone  else  for  the  use  of  them,  but  we  have  not  got  them.  I  am  in  doubt 
as  to  tne  propriety  of  owning  refrigerator  cars  for  perishable  property.  I  dont 
know  what  is  best.  I  should  regret  to  make  the  experiment  of  owning  these  cars 
and  being  responsible  for  their  condition.  But  when  it  comes  to  ordinary  cars  it 
would  be  best  for  us  to  have  all  the  cars  we  want  of  our  own. 

Q.  The  roads  that  don't  appreciate  or  meet  the  requirements  of  commerce  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  private  ownership  of  private  cars? — A.  Very  likely; 
none  of  the  roads  were  ever  yet  able  to  meet  the  requirements  for  equipment  any- 
way. The  demand  is  always  a  little  ahead.  That  is  what  causes  the  use  of  the 
private  cars  during  the  busy  seasons.  They  have  been  very  useful  in  this  way, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  handle  business  we  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained. 

1  think  the  company  should  own  the  ordinary  cars  for  the  use  of  its  own  road, 
but  I  am  in  douot  as  to  the  use  of  the  refrigerator  cars.  Take  Kansas  City,  for 
instance,  a  packing  point  where  a  large  number  of  private  cars  are  used.  The 
biggest  owner  is  the  packer,  who  owns  enough  of  them  to  take  care  of  his  busi- 
ness, but  there  is  no  railroad  company  that  owns  enough  cars  especially  con- 
structed to  take  its  share  of  the  business  of  the  packers.  The  number  of  cars 
actually  used  in  that  particular  business  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  every 
company  solicited  that  business  and  had  a  sufficient  number  of  those  particular 
cars  to  take  care  of  its  share  of  that  business.  That  fact  has  created  quite  a 
problem  in  the  matter.    It  is  a  practical  question. 

Q.  Is  the  meat  in  the  private  cars  at  the  owner's  risk?— A.  The  meat  in  the 

Srivate  cars  is  at  owner's  risk  excepting  where  there  is  a  wreck  or  an  unnecessary 
elay  caused  by  some  act  for  which  the  carrier  is  resx>onsible.  If  the  tnun  is  not 
wrecked  and  the  car  is  moved  with  usual  and  average  precision  and  the  meat  is 
destroyed,  the  individual  loses;  there  has  never  been  a  claim  under  such  circum- 
stances that  I  know  of.  I  have  known  of  many  cases  where  a  train  loaded  with 
fresh  meat  might  pass  over  our  road  with  usuid  precision  and  reach  its  destina- 
tion in  due  time,  and  when  it  reached  its  destination  the  meat  would  be  unfit  for 
use;  but  that  is  no  concern  of  the  carrier.  Had  we  owned  these  cars  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  investigation  as  to  whether  the  cars  were  properlv  scalded 
and  were  put  in  prober  order,  or  to  show  that  something  had  not  been  done  that 
ought  to  have  been  aone  whereby  the  damage  was  caused;  and  there  would  have 
been  no  escape  from  payment  of  damages  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  was  onr 
fault  or  negligence.  I  think  in  the  17  years  I  have  been  in  Chicago  in  this  railway 
business  we  have  never  been  asked  to  p|ay  a  claim  for  damages  to  property  when 
the  car  went  through  on  the  ordinary  time. 

I  want  to  touch  more  upon  that  question  of  flour  and  wheat  for  export,  if  yon 

please,  that  the  commission  may  know,  if  it  desires  to  know,  to  what  extent  the 

order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  complied  with.    As  soon 

as  we  received  that  order  we  undertook  to  follow  it. 

Q.  State  what  the  order  was. — ^A.  The  differentials  ought  not  to  be  greater  than 

2  cents  per  hundred.  We  are  dealing  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  rate  now;  that 
is  the  one  thing  that  affects  us.  We  undertook  to  find  out  what,  if  anvthing, 
wouldprevent  us  from  complying  with  the  order;  we  understood  that  the  rate 
from  Chicago  on  the  Eastern  lines  was  in  violation  of  the  oommiasion's  order. 
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'  Q.  From  Chicago  eastward?— A.  Yes;  bnt  I  understand  that  the  rates  from 
Mississippi  Biver  points  are  not  in  line  with  onrs,  for  reasons  which  may  easiLy 
be  explamed  to  this  commission.  We  felt  compelled  to  make  some  rate  from  Savan- 
nah, where  we  cross  the  Mississippi  River;  but  we  can  only  make  snch  rates  as  the 
Eastern  trunk  lines  are  willing  to  participate  in.  I  believe  that  the  rate  on  export 
grain  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports  is  more 
than  2  cents  less  than  domestic  rates.  We  can  not  reduce  the  rate  on  domestic 
business  from  Savannah,  where  our  road  crosses  the  river,  without  the  con- 
sent and  coox>eration  of  the  Eastern  roads.  We  can  not  advance  the  rate  on 
export  wheat  from  that  point  unless  the  other  roads  advance  it  from  the  Missis- 
sippi Biver  crossings,  or  we  lose  the  business.  My  recollection  is  that  the  differ- 
ence between  export  wheat  and  flour  from  Mississippi  Biver  crossings  is  about  4 
cents.  I  think  tnat  is  the  difference.  We  are  prepared  to  complv  with  the  law 
whenever  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so.  I  rex)orted  that  fact  to  tne  commission. 
We  are  prepared  also  to  publish  the  rates  which  will  apply  on  export  business 
and  to  adhere  to  them;  to  adhere  to  the  published  rate.  From  the  Missomi  Biver 
to  the  Missismppi  Biver  we  are  accepting  the  same  rates  on  export  traffic  as  on 
domestic  traffic  of  the  same  class. 

Q.  Is  that  not  a  farce?  In  view  of  Mr.  Stickney's  testimony  this  afternoon,  it 
is  a  farce  for  the  railroads  to  send  their  tariff  sheets  for  filing  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Washington?— A.  I  can  only  answer  that  question 
with  reference  to  what  I  have  testified  to.    I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is?— A.  No.  If  it  has  any  effect  whatever  it  has  a  good 
effect.  The  Western  roads,  as  a  rule,  have  an  agency  at  Washington  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  examining  the  tariffs  of  other  roads,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  and  as 
any  citizen  has  a  right  to  do,  as  it  is  a  public  office.  And  that  has  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect.  There  have  been  a  good  many  complaints— I  don't  know  how 
well  founded— of  what  is  known  as  midnight  tanffs.  It  was  said  2  or  8  years  ago 
that  someone  here  issuing  a  tariff  sent  a  copy  to  the  Interstate  Commission  and 
kept  a  copy  that  was  not  posted  up,  and  no  one  knew  what  the  rate  was,  except 
the  commissioners,  on  the  tariffs  of  that  company  that  issued  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  don't  know  of  a  case  of  that  kind.  I  know  it  was  very  often  complained 
of.  It  was  often  stated  that  that  j)ractice  was  prevailing,  and  after  some  confer- 
ences witib  the  commission  we  hired  a  man  and  put  him  there  as  agent,  and  he 
sees  every  tariff  that  comes  in  and  reports  on  it,  and  we  find  out  if  there  is  any 
fraud  in  it.  I  think  it  is  beneficial.  I  imderstand  that  the  position  of  the  com- 
mission and  the  courts  is  that  in  any  trial  that  comes  up,  or  investi^tion  in 
regard  to  interstate  traffic,  any  attempt  to  introduce  a  tariff  as  evidence  is  barred 
unless  it  appears  that  it  has  been  duly  filed  with  the  commission  in  accordance 
with  law.  I  was  in  the  United  States  court  two  weeks  ago  to-day,  as  a  witness, 
where  this  issue  was  raised  by  the  judge:  That  the  tariff  filed  with  the  commission 
according  to  law  stands  for  itself  as  a  fact,  and  this  will  operate.  If  Mr.  Stickney's 
evidence  be  true,  there  is  fraud  in  all  of  that.  I  hope  your  honors  will  not  ask 
me  to  substantiate  his  testimony. 

I  want  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  classification,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  tiiat  should  have  careful  attention  on  the  x)art  of  this  commission,  and  on 
the  part  of  Congress  when  the  time  comes. 

I  was  for  8  years  one  of  a  committee  of  15  that  had  in  preparation  a  uniform 
classification.  We  were  instigated  to  that  work  by  Judge  Ckxuey,  who  was  then 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  also  by  resolutions  passed 
by  the  various  national  conventions  of  State  and  Federal  commissioners.  There 
are  3  principal  classifications  in  the  United  States.  One  is  known  as  the  Official ; 
that  applies  on  the  Eastern  roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  Biver ;  the  second  is  east  of  the  Mississippi  ana  south  of  the  Ohio,  called 
^e  Southern ;  the  third  is  the  one  that  interests  us  in  this  district,  and  is  known 
as  the  Western.  It  applies  generally  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  west  and  north; 
I  believe  it  goes  clear  to  the  Pacific  coast,  except  mat  there  are  exceptions  in  what 
is  known  as  the  commodity  rate. 

Q.  Exceptions  also  made  bv  State  laws  and  State  commissions?— A.  In  our  dis- 
trict very  little.  Of  course,  the  State  commissioners  always  reserve  their  right  to 
make  their  own  classification,  but  as  a  rule  they  substantially  conform  to  the 
Western  classification.  Now,  we  have  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  We  find 
the  Of&cial  classification  with  so  many  classes,  8 1  think,  was  probably  adjusted 
to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  territory  in  which  it  was  applied ;  it  fitted  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  business  had  grown  up  to  the  classification  in  some  respects,  and  the 
classification  to  the  business  in  others.  So  in  the  South  and  so  in  the  West.  But 
they  were  greatly  at  variance.  We  found  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  have 
on  freight  from  New  York  State  or  Pennsylvania  the  same  classification  on  ship- 
ments to  Mississippi  Biver  points,  applying  to  traffic  going  beyond,  as  was  made 
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to  other  MiBsiasippi  River  points,  sach  as  St.  Lotus.  It  was  neoessary  to  eqnalufe 
not  only  rates  but  clasafications,  the  Eastern  classification  beinjB^  much  lower  in 
many  respects,  fitted  to  the  shippins  ont  of  mannfactnred  goods  in  the  interest  of 
the  mannfactnrer  shipping  his  goods  westward.  That  classification  was  made  for 
that  purpose.  Bnt  the  roads  from  Chicago  to  St.  Lonis  coold  not  equalize  the  rate 
to  Kansas  City  without  equalizing  the  classification ;  so  the  basingalso occurred 
on  the  crossing  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  rate  hepns  at  New  York  and  ends 
at  the  river.  We  apply  our  Western  classification  from  the  MismBaippi  River 
west,  and  the  Eastern  from  the  East  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
To  note  the  effect  of  that  in  one  case,  a  shipment  of  whisky  from  Detroit  to  some 


dppi  River  crowing,  oar  crosBing  at  Savannah,  was  lower  than  the  rate 
locallv  from  Chicago  to  that  crossing,  althon^  the  dnoago  distance  was  onlv 
188  miles  on  our  road,  because  on  that  classification  the  rate  waa  rerj  low  and 


put  it  in  the  third  class,  while  ours  was  comparatively  high  on  the  other  < 
tion  and  put  it  in  second.  So  the  third  class  from  Detroit  to  Rock  Island  was  leas 
than  our  second  class  from  Chicago  to  Rock  Island.  I  found  a  case  where  whisky 
was  shipped  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Paul,  where  the  rate  was  less  (I  am  speaking 
of  carload  lots)  than  the  rate  from  Milwaukee  to  St.  Paul,  the  latter  distanoe 
being  825  miles.  The  whisky  from  Cincinnati  was  fourth  or  fifth  class  in  small 
lots,  and  whisky  at  that  time  under  Western  classification  was  first  class. 

That  difficulty  exists  more  or  less  throughout  the  country.  It  applies  to  a  great 
variety  of  articles.  Our  tariffs  and  classifications  are  made  with  some  view  of 
promoting  business  in  our  own  territory,  building  up  manufacturing  points,  and 
that  is  just  exactly  what  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  are  trying  to  do.  They  wiint 
their  rates  made  so  as  to  dump  their  surplus  products  in  the  West  against  new 
industries,  and  they  are  continuallv  clashing.  Man^  things  are  rated  higher  in 
the  Official  classification  than  in  the  Western  classification,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  true  also  of  the  classification  in  the  Southern  States.  So  that  to  make  a  uniform 
classification,  we  had  to  give  and  take;  that  is  all  there  was  about  it.  We  worked 
upward  of  three  years  at  intervals  of  3  or  4  months,  sometimes  6  months,  between 
meetings;  but  we  kept  at  it  until  we  perfected  a  classification  which  we  xmani- 
mously  recommended  to  the  various  roads.  The  roads  west  of  Chicago  agreed  to 
accept  that  classifiaction  if  the  Extern  trunk  lines  would,  and  the  Southern  roads 
agreed  to  accept  it  if  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  and  the  Western  roads  would;  bat 
it  was  defeated  by  the  vote  of  one  or  two,  possibly  three,  Eastern  trunk  lines.  I 
do  not  know  who  they  were,  but  it  was  defeated. 

Q.  Defeated  in  the  interests  of  Eastern  manufacturers? — A.  It  might  be 
uncharitable  to  say  so,  but  it  was  defeated.  My  recollection  is  the  migority  of 
the  Eastern  trunk  lines  favored  the  adoption  of  that  classification. 

Now,  that  applies  onljr  in  part  to  the  classification.  Though  we  should  adopt 
that  uniform  classification,  still  the  roads  would  have  to  make  special  commodity 
tariffs  on  grain,  lumber,  coal,  iron  ores,  and  that  class  of  business— tarilb 
made  to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  territory  in  which  the  tariff  is  to  be  used.  It 
would  not,  in  any  material  sense,  militate  against  the  use  of  tanffs  as  a  general 
proposition;  it  would  settle  these  difficult  questions. 

Q.  What  privileges  do  the  business  men  and  shippers  have  before  the  Western 
classification  committee? — ^A.  It  has  been  several  years  since  I  attended  a  mee^ 
in^  of  the  Western  Classification  Association,  but  my  understanding  is  the  associ- 
ation itself  chooses  a  representative,  from  each  of  the  roads  in  interest,  upon  a 
subcommittee,  which  meets  before  the  regular  committee — ^whose  meetings,  I 
believe,  are  now  held  once  in  6  months — and  people  who  have  any  proposition  to 
make  can  come  before  that  subcommittee  and  make  their  statements  in  writing 
or  orally,  and  they  are  considered.  The  applications  are  generally  in  the  nature 
of  demands  for  some  special  consideration  for  some  speciaJ  business;  the  mann- 
f  acturer  of  some  certain  article  finds  that  if  he  can  get  this  speciiU  classification 
in  his  territory  he  can  get  some  other  person's  business.  Like  most  other  propo- 
sitions, they  are  for  his  own  benefit  against  somebody  else. 

Q.  Are  tney  not  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  demonstrating  whether  a  business 
can  live  or  not? — A.  Those  questions  are  often  considered,  because  we  have  fre- 
quently reduced  classifications,  when  we  did  not  do  it  because  we  wanted  to, 
but  because  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  on  what  appeared  to  be  gooa  argument  I 
do  not  understand  that  any  business  or  commercial  men  come  before  the  joint 
committee;  I  do  not  think  they  have  recently,  but  they  do  have  access  to  the 
subcommittee  which  passes  on  all  these  questions,  and  arranges  them  in  due  order 
and  form,  and  makes  its  own  statement  of  what  it  thinks  ought  to  be  done.  I 
have  received  many  applications  myself,  which  I  have  invariably  referred  to  the 
subcommittee  for  consideration.  There  would  be  very  little  progress  made  if  these 
joint  committees  were  thrown  open  to  the  public;  one  man  wants  something  fo't 
nis  class  of  business,  and  insists  that  it  be  not  granted  to  another. 
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Q.  We  have  complaints  from  very  large  manufactnrmg  interests  in  Ohio,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  conntry,  that  the  r^resentation  of  the  business  men  before 
these  clasofication  committees  is  not  sufficient.— A.  We  do  not  know  about  that; 
that  is  the  official  committee,  and  we  do  not  particijpate  in  it. 

Nos.  44  and  45,  * '  Joint  traffic  associations  and  poolmg  contracts. "  I  have  touched 
on  pooling  contracts,  but  not  on  so-called  freight  associations. 

The  term  association  is  a  misnomer,  and  has  been  for  4  or  6  years.  Although 
it  is  claimed  by  some  that  what  is  done  at  these  meetings  might  be  considered  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  act,  there  is  no  other  way  to  prevent  wrong  dis- 
crimination and  violent  fluctuation  of  rates,  but  to  have  some  sort  of  conference 
to  find  out  what  each  is  going  to  do.  Of  late  years  nothing  has  been  done  but  to 
discuss  what  ought  to  be  done — what  is  proper.  One  man  says , "  I  think  this  oii|^ 
to  be  done,  and  I  am  going  to  do  it  unless  somebody  has  good  reaBom  against  it." 
That  is  about  all  they  can  do  at  present,  it  is  all  they  can  amount  to  under  the 
present  law.  If  you  will  take  the  matter  of  rates  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  on 
grain  alone,  it  is  fairly  illustrative  of  the  situation.  If  there  is  not  to  be  any 
unanimity  of  action  by  agreement  as  to  rates  between  Omaha  and  Chicago,  one 
will  publish  one  rate  and  another  another.  Leaving  entirely  out  of  the  question 
the  effect  upon  the  railroads  of  the  unknown  character  of  the  rate  to  Omaha,  the 
rule  again  touches  the  people  east  of  Omaha  where  the  long  and  short  haul  ques- 
tion comes  in,  and  where  the  rate  made  by  the  Burlington,  for  instance,  is  the 
mazimnm  for  any  intermediate  point,  l^ere  may  be,  without  conference,  a 
lower  rate  published,  say,  on  the  Kock  Island^  from  Omaha  to  Chicago,  than  by 
our  road.  For  21  miles  we  are  absolutely  side  by  side;  east  of  that  point,  we 
diverge  a  little,  but  still  at  a  close  distance,  4, 5,  or  6  miles  up  to  10  or  12  niiles 
apart.  They  would  have  a  lower  rate  from  Omaha  than  we  have,  and  as  it  is  a 
maximum  rate  at  intermediate  points,  the  rates  at  stations  along  their  line  south 
of  ours  are  lower  than  the  rates  at  opposite  points  on  our  road.  We  may  not 
know  it  for  a  little  bit,  we  may  not  find  it  out,  but  in  the  meantime  the  towns 
along  our  road  are  suffering  a  local  discrimination  as  between  themselves  and 
other  towns  only  a  few  miles  away.  So  it  goes  all  through  the  cotmtry.  There 
is  an  absolute  necessity  of  some  conference,  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  rates, 
but  to  know  ourselves  what  the  other  rates  are  to  be.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
escape  a  chaotic  condition  without  some  sort  of  railroad  conferences.  I  think 
we  D&ye  pending  suits  amounting  to  over  $1,000,000  for  excessive  rates,  and  the 
only  condition  on  which  the  cases  can  be  made,  is  to  make  it  appear  to  the  court 
that  these  rates  were  made  by  agreement  between  competing  railroads  contrary 
to  the  antitrust  act.  They  never  have  been  in  that  territory,  in  no  instance  have 
they  been  by  agreement;  but  we  have  met  frequently  to  compare  freely  and  say 
what  these  rates  are  on  each  road.  If  a  man  says  my  rate  is  so  ana  so,  ana 
another  thinks  it  is  too  low,  all  he  can  do  is  to  put  his  rate  down.  As  to  a  com- 
bination of  roads  to  maintain  rates,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Judge  Shiras 
said,  in  a  preliminary^  hearing,  that  if  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  these 
rates  were  made  under  an  a^eement  in  restraint  of  competition,  it  was  unlaw- 
ful; but  how  much  too  high,  it  was,  he  said,  impossible  for  the  jury  to  determine. 
A  jury  may  decide  so  and  so  to-day,  and  to-morrow  the  same  question  may  arise  in 
another  case  before  another  jury  and  the  decision  may  be  entirely  different. 
There  would  be  no  stability  of  rates,  and  could  not  be  under  the  jury  system. 

These  associations  are,  m  this  district  to-day,  nothing  but  conferences  to  find 
out  what  has  been  done;  they  have  had  no  power  since  the  trans-Missouri  Freight 
Association  case. 

The  real  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  As  far  as  the  associations  are  concerned 
they  do  not  do  much  Rood  to  the  railroads.  They  help  us  to  compare  notes  and 
get  our  rates  reasonably  in  line  to  prevent  local  discrimination,  but  they  are  no 
permanent  remedy;  a  man  can  change  the  rate  whenever  he  pleases. 

As  to  the  other  branch  of  that  topic,  **The  policy  of  legalizing  x)Ools,"  it  seems 
to  me  more  essential  than  this.  It  seems  to  me,  in  conclusion,  if  the  commission 
could  be  vested  with  sufficient  power  to  regulate  rates,  leaving  with  the  carriers 
the  same  right  that  other  people  have,  the  reasonable  right  to  go  to  the  courts, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  embarrass  the  proceedings  or  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  commission,  it  ought  to  be  made  lawful  to  x>ool  competitive  business,  if  the 
commission  is  clothed  with  the  power  I  have  suggested. 

A  law  to  clothe  the  commission  with  universal  power  to  make  rates  anywhere 
and  everywhere,  at  all  times,  1  think,  would  defeat  itself. 

Q.  They  do  not  desire  that  x)Ower? — A.  I  do  not  think  the  commission  do— it 
would  be  inoperative.  To  put  that  immense  amount  of  responsibility  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  upon  the  Gk)yemment  through  any  bureau, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  absurd. 
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Q.  If  they  are  invested  with  the  ri^t  to  rMdjnst  ntes 

igct  to  appeal,  would  yon  have  their  decioon  go  into  effect  i , . 

That  treadii  somewhat  on  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case;  I  do  not  fed  ooBpees 
say  farther  than  this,  that  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  regulated  bylaw  tiv?  «( 
have  all  the  protection  that  other  people  have  from  legal  regoladoci:  tfaey  ^^ 
have  all  the  rights  that  any  other  citizen  has,  no  more.  I  think  the  memii : 
investigating  and  getting  at  the  facts  should  be  changed,  and  in  a  case  a  b 
kind  the  commission  has  made  the  point  to  good  effect,  that  tbe  caee  shoc^  rr 
the  court  on  appeal  with  the  same  testimony,  unless  some  new  issue  b^  h» 
rained,  as  in  oroinary  practice. 

I  think  the  commission  ought  to  be  strengthened,    I  say  this  on  the 


that  the  law  regulating  railroads  has  come  to  stay,  and  is  intended  to  rero? 
railroads  to  a  reasonable  degree.  If  this  is  so,  it  ought  to  be  i»^^<*HmJ  c 
changed,  so  that  the  commission  can  regulate  them,  and  so  we  can  get  sone 
from  this  local  discrimination. 

I  can  not  but  repeat  that  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  prohibitian  and^|£ 
alty,  have  been  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  their  own  purpose;  it  aees^ 
me  that  the  true  idea  of  removing  an  evil  is  to  remove  the  cause,  amd  I  4  ^ 
how  you  can  very  effectually  remove  the  cause  bv  laying  such  a  severe  pear 
on  the  corporation  that  the  corporations  themselves  will  be  the  polie^aa 
guardians  of  this  proposition.  I  never  heard  a  shipper  discuss  that  qoemt 
far  as  I  know.    I  bebeve  that  thinking  business  men  will  approve  wlutt  I  i 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicaqo,  III.,  Notyember  Si,  HSk 

TESTDEOHT  OF  MB.  C.  C.  EXEB80V, 

Produce  dealer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chica£:o, 

tive  Lorimer  presiding,  at  11:15  a.  m.,  November  21,  1899,  Mr.  C.  C 

was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning 
portation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Will  you  kindly  state  your  name,  adta 
business,  ana  place  of  business? — ^A.  C.  C.  Emerson,  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  profe 
business;  26  East  Third  street. 

Q.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  state  to  the  Commission  any  oomplaintEtv 
you  have?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  enter  into  the  matter  of  rates,  or  ^ 
little,  if  at  all.  Our  ffreat  difficulty  in  shipping  vegetables  in  bulk,  potatoes i 
other  vegetables,  is  that  we  meet  with  gn'eat  shrinkages  at  destinaticm.  aod 
feel,  sometimes  unjustly  perhaps,  the  blame  is  on  the  part  of  the  party  unks£i 
the  car;  and  if  we  coma  have  railroad  supervision  of  the  discharge  of  cai&> 
great  deal  of  that  would  be  saved.  Another  point,  the  Western  Railway  A» 
ciation  are  very  stringent  in  collecting  their  freights  on  loading  w^eights  rtf^ 
than  dischai'ge  weights,  and  we  have  quite  a  large  number  of  shippers  over^ 
part  of  the  country;  there  is  quite  a  heavy  traffic  in  that  line.  We  should  fac^ 
some  redress  in  some  way;  they  should  not  accept  the  word  of  the  loaders 
absolute  fact  and  not  give  any  credence  to  the  wora  of  the  partv  unloading. 

Q.  The  receiver?— A.  The  receiver.  I  think  the  groxmd  for  it  is  thati^ 
receiver  or  middleman  is  not  there.  The  shipper  loads  the  cars  himself,  or  ? 
some  representative,  at  point  of  origin,  and  he  will  say,  for  instance,  that  h^te 
loaded  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  36,000  pounds,  into  the  car.  The  party  that  receive 
it  will  report  back  82,000  or  34,000  pounds,  as  the  case  may  be--6ometime6  s  ^ 
shrinkage  than  that,  and  not  impossibly  a  leu*ger  one;  he  produces  positive  pitrt 
in  his  own  opinion,  that  that  is  what  the  car  contained.  The  railroad  peopc 
through  their  weighing  association,  insist  on  the  payment  of  freight  on  86,^ 
I>ouna8  under  such  conditions,  they  having  turned  the  car  over  to  the  man  vi 
received  it,  in  bulk,  and  giving  no  supervision  whatever,  no  counting  of  * 
number  of  loads  discharged  from  the  car,  or  the  weight  of  them,  and  leaving sr 
with  the  loss  of  the  goods  if  there  were  any,  and  compelling  us  to  pay  the  freaik 
on  the  weight  as  reported  at  the  loading  station. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  there  is  an  actai 
shrinkage  in  potatoes?— A.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  slight  shrinkage;  we  fi«pre  qu^ 
carefully  that  2  per  cent  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  natural  shrinkage.  Of  com* 
there  is  more  or  less  moisture  absorbed,  and  more  or  less  sand  or  soil  that  ou? 
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have  adhered,  and  may  be  rattled  off,  but  in  nnloading  cars  the  past  season,  loaded 
by  some  of  my  men,  I  have  had  them  tnrn  out  within  100  or  200  pounds  in  the  car- 
load, discharge  weight.  It  is  generally  conceded  among  shippers  that  2  per  cent, 
if  proper  care  is  given  at  both  ends,  will  cover  the  shrinkage. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  this  shrinkage  of  4,000  pounds,  from  36,000  to  82,000 
pounds? — ^A.  There  are  sometimes  men  who  are  a  little  neglectful  in  their  methods, 
and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  there  have  been  cases  where  a  load  has  been  aoci- 
dentally  omitted  from  the  report. 

Q.  A  wagon  load?— A.  A  wagon  load  has  been  omitted  from  the  rex>ort  because 
of  no  supervision  of  the  party  unloading. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  prox>er  matter  for  the  railroads  to  control?  Is  not 
that  a  matter  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer?— A.  It  is  impossible  for  the  seller 
to  be  present.  Take  a  man  handling  10  or  20  cars  a  day,  as  more  or  less  of  us  do 
in  busy  times  of  the  year.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  man  at  the  destination  un- 
loading these  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  would  it  do  for  the  railway  company  to  weigh 
the  car  at  the  terminal  point?  It  has  track  scales? — A.  Then  tney  are  track 
weights;  there  are  great  discrepancies  in  them. 

Q.  Do  you  find  railway  weights  satisfactory;  are  they  accurate? — A.  Not  accu- 
rate. I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that  that  occured  2  or  8  days  ago.  I  had 
a  car  loaded  on  the  Milwaukee  road;  my  own  men  loaded  them,  weighed  them  on 
team  scales.  They  were  hauled  into  St.  Paul  and  weighed  on  Milwaukee  track 
scales  under  Western  railway  supervision,  and  they  made  them  weigh  8,710 
pounds  more  than  the  team-scale  weight.  We  ordered  the  car  over  to  the  North- 
em  Pacific,  and  requested  them  to  wei^h  them  under  the  same  conditions  on  their 
track  scales,  Western  railway  sui)ervision,  and  they  weighed  210  pounds  more 
than  my  team  scale,  making  a  discrepancy  of  about  8,500  pounds  between  their 
two  weights  the  same  day. 

Q.  You  find  a  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  the  marked  weight  of  the 
car?— A.  When  weighed  light. 

Q.  This  was  the  loaded  car? — ^A.  This  was  the  loaded  car. 

Q.  Now  then,  they  took  the  marked  weight  of  the  car?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  the  actual  weight? — A.  In  both  instances,  I  understand.  There  would 
not  be  any  other  way  but  to  take  the  marked  weight  of  the  car  for  tare, 

O.  Is  not  that  marked  weight  the  weight  after  the  car  came  out  of  the  shop, 
and  when  it  has  been  out  a  year,  has  not  the  actual  weight  changed? — A.  It  is 
very  apt  to  be  so.  Very  often  we  ask  to  have  the  car  weighed  empty,  to  find  a 
remedy .  We  think  that  if  the  railroad  people  say ,  *  •  we  have  hauled  600  oushels  for 
you  in  the  car,"  and  compel  us  to  pay  freight  on  600  bushels,  on  the  assertion  of 
the  man  that  loaded  it  that  he  put  that  much  in,  they  should  deliver  us  600 
bushels. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  trouble  with  discriminations  and  rebates  in  St.  Paul,  rail- 
roads givmg  advantages  to  one  shipper  more  than  to  another? — ^A.  Not  very  much 
complaint  of  that,  I  tnink. 

Q.  Less  than  there  used  to  be?— A.  I  think  we  hear  less  of  it  than  we  used  to; 
especially  last  year  I  know  it  has  been  very  strict. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  grain  trade  there?— A.  No,  I  am  not;  it  is  out 
of  my  line. 

Q.  You  have  elevators  in  St.  Paul?— A.  Yes,  one  or  two,  not  many;  the  grain 
trade  of  St.  Paul  is  very  Hght,  except  on  the  track. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gonoer.)  Where  do  these  shipments  of  potatoes  and  produce,  that 
you  handle,  generally  originate?— A.  We  handle  them  from  points  on  the  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth,  or  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  more  or  less  from  Wis- 
consin, on  the  Wisconsin  Central. 

Q.  The  destination  is  St.  Paul?— A.  The  destination  is  likely  to  be  any  town; 
our  shipments  are  aU  over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  to  Chicago?— A.  Very  little;  some,  of  course,  as  crop  conditions 
require  the  product  of  one  locality  in  another.  At  the  present  time  our  shipments 
are  running  southeast  and  east,  to  Virginia,  Washington,  Louisana,  Kentucky, 
Indiana.  A  great  man}  times  they  go  southwest:  but  this  year  the  crop  conditions 
are  such  that  we  can  not  get  into  that  territory  We  find  our  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  medium  sized  markets;  the  difficulty  in  the  small  markets  is  very  slight,  and 
in  large  markets,  like  Chicago,  the  railroad  people  do  superintend  the  discharge  of 
cars,  and  while  we  do  get  some  shrinkage,  they  account  for  it  by  tare  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  accept  payment  of  freight  on  the  basis  of  their  discharge 
weights.  It  is  all  run  over  their  team  scales  in  markets  like  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  markets.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  markets  such  as  Peoria,  EvansviUe,  and  other  places  of  that  aize.  The  shippers 
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feel  if  the  railroads  were  interested  with  ns  to  have  the  discharge  of  Aesr  rm 
superintended,  so  that  no  dravman  could  get  a  load  out  of  the  car  without  erai 
a  receipt  for  it,  then  we  should  have  a  check  not  only  on  the  companies,  be  ft 
the  freight,  and  might  know  very  nearly  accurately  what  we  were  doiBg.  la 
other  words,  we  should  have  some  reason  why  there  was  a  shorta^  frae  it 
point  of  shipment  to  destination.    It  is  very  burdensome  sometimes. 

Q.  The  railroads  have  a  system  of  supervising  the  discharge  of  freigfat  k  i» 
large  markets,  and  you  would  like  that  extended? — A.  YAe  would  like  to  hawj! 
extended  to  every  station. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  can  be  done  by  legislation,  or  must  it  come  oat  €i  tk 

evolution  or  progi-ess A.  (Interrupting.)  I  do  not  see  why  l^islation  vrs^ 

not  be  the  remedy  that  we  would  have  to  look  for. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  under  the  present  rates  ooold  afford  to  ki^ 
these  men  employed  to  supervise  the  discharge  of  freight? — ^A.  I  do  not  tiosk 
would  necessitate  the  employment  of  many  more  men.  Even  if  we  had  xo  w 
something,  we  would  rather  pay  for  that  supervision  than  not  have  it-  w- 
should  be  mone^r  ahead  by  having  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for  that  sapervkkL 
sdthough  we  believe  rates  are  profitable. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  spei^ific  case  in  your  experience  where  shipping 
the  same  road  you  have  been  favored  witn  this  supervision  in  a  large  ntar^ 
and  could  not  get  it  in  a  small  market?— A.  Tes,  X  could  give  yon  instascei^ 
that  kind. 

Q.  If  you  can,  I  think  you  might  as  well  do  so.-— A.  Take  the  Burlington  read 
they  give  that  supervision  in  St.  Louis;  they  claim  everything  is  weighed  frs. 
track  scales.  I  could  give  you  a  particular  illustration  of  one  c^ar:  I  can  B-t 
flive  you  the  exact  number  of  bushels,  but  this  particular  car  I  shipped  frta 
Princeton,  Minn.,  to  St.  Louis.  The  party  loading  it  gave  very  gooa  proof  >if 
nutting  in,  say,  480  bushels.  I  have  the  written  statement  of  the  agent  st  ^ 
Louis  that  only  420  odd  bushels  was  discharged  from  the  car.  Of  course  I  he 
to  settle  on  that  basis  with  both  parties,  the  loader  and  the  shipper,  in  that  pe> 
ticular  case,  because  I  had  that  evidence. 

Q.  That  was  a  case  where  supervision  was  not  jiarticularly  satisfactory?- 
It  was  not  as  satisfactory  to  the  loader,  but  it  left  me  right.  Now,  -whether  t^ 
agent  was  careless  in  his  supervision  or  not  I  would  not  undertake  to  say:  b£ 
it  relieved  me  of  carrying  the  Durden~-the  road  accepted  freight  on  the  dis^ai? 
weight. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  the  loader,  or  the  person  of  whom  yon  purchased,  fz 
480  or  420  bushels?— A.  Four  hundred  and  twenty.  He  had  not  evidence  nes^ 
as  good  as  I  had  of  the  discharge. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  getting  at,  the  illustration  I  asked  if  yon  could  sive  or 
was  whether  the  Burlington  road  gave  this  supervision  in  St.  Louis  and  did  «< 
at  a  smaller  station?— A.  I  am  sure  they  do  not  at  Peoria;  for  instance,  they  sDof 
the  cars  to  be  turned  over  to  the  receiver  there  with  no  supervision  whatever  a! 
the  discharge  ot  the  car;  the  car  is  simply  delivered  to  the  ouyer  in  bulk. 

Q.  In  other  words,  your  contention  is  that  in  the  case  cited  yon  were  ahkt 
settle  with  the  railroad  bv  paying  freight  on  420  bushels,  whereas,  if  you  lac 
shipped  that  same  car  load  to  Peoria,  you  would  have  had  to  pay  freight  on  H 
bushels? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  other  complaints  to  make  except  i 
potato  shipments  from  St.  Paul? — A.  The  minimum  weight  on  penshable  gooi 
IS  quite  an  injury  to  the  traffic,  especially  in  fruits — Caliiomia  iruits;  they  hvn 
raised  the  minimum  on  that.  We  find  that  not  only  in  the  winter  time,  wh?o  t 
is  not  necessary  to  ice  the  refrigerator  cars,  but  also  in  the  summer  time  when  a 
is,  a  car  of  that  character  heavily  loaded  to  the  roof  comes  in  in  very  poor  coiifr 
tion  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  heat  and  it  rises  to  the  top,  and  it  there  isv 
escape  it  settles  back  and  must  of  necessity  decay  the  fruit.  The  heavy  loadiis 
causes  the  shipper  to  commence  icing  at  least  80  days  earlier  than  under  thecw 
way  of  a  lighter  minimum.  It  used  to  be  20,000  and  now  it  has  advanced,  I  thisi 
to  26,000.  In  the  case  of  cars  from  the  South  in  the  summer  time,  melons,  tGn^ 
toes,  and  all  things  of  that  kind,  if  a  car  is  loaded  heavily  to  the  roof,  we  get  var 
poor  results;  the  fruit  is  in  unsatisfactory  condition.  It  is  not  only  a  loss  on  the 
car,  but  it  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  the  market.  A  carload  of  oranges  caoe 
into  St.  Paul  Saturday  morning,  loaded  so  you  could  not  put  another  box  o^ 
oranges  in  the  car.  The  temperature  of  the  car  was  70**  this  season  of  the  vev. 
Fortunately,  the  fruit  was  not  overripe  and  it  did  not  injure  it;  but  had  it  oeea 
ri]^  fruit,  there  would  have  been  a  shrinkage  of  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
Are  they  special  cars?— A.  Yes;  made  for  the  purpose. 
Ventilatear-'A.  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  this  particular  shipment;  I  did 
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not  see  it  myself.    I  presume  it  was  a  ventilated  car,  a  regnlar  refrigerator  oar, 
I  understand,  with  the  ventilators  open. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Are  these  cars  usually  owned  by  the  roads  or  by  the 
shippers? — A.  I  think  a  large  share  of  them  are  owned  by  these  great  companies 
like  Armour  cars  and  Fruit  Growers'  Express. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Does  not  the  railroad  company  give  you  the  same 
rate  on  the  26.000  as  on  the  )30,000?— A.  We  must  pay  a  higher  rate  for  the  20,000, 
or  pay  for  26,000. 

Q.  You  get  26  at  the  same  rate  as  you  would  20?—- A.  The  rate  on  20,000  is  higher 
per  100  pounds  than  on  26,000.  They  can  load  into  the  car  any  number  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  above  the  minimum,  and  pay  same  rate  per  car.  In  this  car  there 
were  370  Doxes;  not  over  26,000  pounds;  that  was  just  loaded  to  the  minimum. 
We  find  in  potatoes  the  same  diflSculty — ^putting  30,000  the  TnipiTn^^m,  a  car 
with  400  bushels,  8  feet  deep,  will  carry  with  much  less  liability  of  decaying  heat 
than  one  loaded  with  500  bushels,  which  would  necessitate  loading  it  between  4 
and  5  feet  deep.  While  they  are  new  and  in  an  immature  condition  they  are  very 
susceptible  to  heat,  and  decay  is  very  often  caused  by  the  necessity  of  loading 
heavy.  If,  unfortunately,  we  get  a  smaU  car  that  we  must  load  nearly  to  its 
capacity,  that  loads  it  very  deep. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  made  these  complaints  before  the  rail- 
way associations  that  have  classification  in  charge?— A.  No;  we  have  only  made 
these  to  the  different  general  agents  of  the  roads  over  which  we  do  business. 

Q.  These  matters  of  minimum  and  maximum  carloads  are  determined  by  the 
classification  committee,  are  they  not?— A.  I  think  so;  I  understand  so. 

Q.  Well,  would  not  the  classification  committee  listen  to  an  appeal  of  this 
kind?— A.  They  have  not,  so  far. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Have  they  been  asked  by  you?— A.  We  have  an  associa- 
tion of  potato  shippers;  it  is  not  very  old,  but  they  went  before  them  once  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  different  parties,  different  shippers,  have  been  before 
them.  I  myself  have  never  been  to  their  classification  committee;  I  have  only 
appealed  to  the  roads  with  which  I  have  been  doing  business. 

9.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  have  a  feeling  that  the  large  association  of 
shippers,  including  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  would  not  be  able  to  secure  from 
the  railroads  a  modification  of  such  a  rule  as  this? — ^A.  Yes;  because  our  business 
extends  over  such  a  wide  country  and  beyond  these  particular  roads.  For  instance, 
take  the  Southern  roads.  A  great  many  notatoes  are  shipped  from  our  country 
to  the  South — Louisiana  and  Texas — and  they  turn  our  appeal  down  by  saying  they 
can  not  control  the  classification  or  minimum  of  the  connecting  lines.  They  have 
got  to  load  in  such  a  way  that  the  connecting  lines  will  receive  the  cars  m  the 
same  condition;  and  we  must  protect  ourselves  by  knowing  theii*  requirements 
and  loading  accordingly. 

Q.  Would  a  uniform  classification  for  the  whole  United  States,  promulgated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  if  necessary,  answer  your  needs? — ^A.  I 
should  think  so. 

Q.  Should  you  be  in  favor  of  a  national  uniform  classification? — A.  Yes;  I 
should. 

(J.  Subject  to  the  amendment  and  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission?—A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Do  you  think  a  uniform  classification  for  the  entire  country 
feasible?— A.  On  our  commodities,  I  do  not  see  why  not.  We  find  now,  under 
certain  conditions  sometimes,  when  there  are  no  special  rates  in  effect,  that 
potatoes  for  New  York  and  New  England  points  take  a  higher  classification  east 
of  Chicago  than  west,  and  consequently  there  is  an  advance  in  rates. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  possibly,  because  of  the  volume  of  sliipments 
of  a  certain  product  in  certain  portions  of  the  country,  the  railroads  were  justified 
in  making  a  different  classification  for  it? — ^A.  Could  they  not  reach  that  in  their 
rate,  making  special  rates  covering  these  differences,  rather  than  in  the  classifi- 
cation?   Have  they  not  done  so? 

O.  No;  I  think  it  is  done  generally  in  classification.— A.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  they  have  been  made  special  rates  upon  occasion.  For  instance,  at 
the  present  time  the  Western  roads  from  St.  PatQ  to  Montana  points  have  reduced 
their  rates.  Possibly  they  would  call  it  through  their  classification,  but  they  do  not 
so  notify  us.  Potatoes  have  been  75  cents  a  hundred  from  St.  Paul  to  Helena.  The 
15th  of  November  they  notified  us  of  a  reduction  in  rate  to  60  cents  a  hundred. 

Q.  You  do  not  object  to  that,  do  you? — A.  No;  but  the  classification,  where  it 
is  on  one  line  of  road— perhaps  they  just  put  it  down,  I  did  not  look  that  matter  up ; 
but  I  think 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habeib,  interrapting.)  You  say  a  special  rate? — ^A.  A  special 
rate. 

Q.  It  does  not  come  under  the  dasdftcation,  does  it? — A.  Not  as  I  anda- 
Btandit? 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  We  were  speaking  about  a  nniform  classification  for  the 
entire  coontry.  On  accoont  of  the  facilities  for  shipping  potatoes  in  the  North 
the  roads  would  give  them  a  lower  classification  than  m  tne  South  or  West;  pos- 
sibly a^ain,  in  the  South,  the  volume  of  cotton  to  be  shipped,  and  conse^xiently 
the  facilities  for  handling  it  that  the  railroads  possess,  might  be  such  that  it  could 
be  given  a  lower  classification  than  it  could  in  the  North  or  West.  I  was  asking 
you  whether  you  had  g^ne  into  the  transportation  question  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  express  an  opinion  that  uniform  classification  for  the 
country  is  feasible?— A.  I  have  not  investigated  that,  1  confess,  as  thoroughly  as 
I  might,  perhans.  I  have  ^ven  more  thought  to  the  matter  of  rates,  for  we  Iiave 
had  to  deal  witn  these  special  rates  more  than  with  classification.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  classification  is  brought  up;  they  give  us  joint  rates  from  our  points  tc 
different  x)oints  in  the  country,  and  that  has  been  done  as  crop  conditions  have 
required. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Docarloadlots  enter  into  classification? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  8X)ecial  rate  made  on  carload  lots? — ^A.  Yes.  There  is  one  point 
that  I  intended  to  speak  of  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  cars.  For  instance,  if  we 
load  apples  in  barrels,  they  give  us  a  count  on  that,  but  they  do  not  on  x>otatoes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Yon  said,  I  think,  that  the  railroads  had  made  rates  to 
you  as  crop  conditions  required? — A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  I  wisn  you  would  amplify  a  little  on  that,  and  illustrate  or  explain  what 
you  mean;  have  they  given  you  a  lower  rate  when  crops  are  large  than  they  do 
when  the  crop  is  small? — ^A.  Yes;  for  instance,  I  think  in  1897  we  had  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  x)otatoe8.  The  prices  were  very  low.  and  the  existing  rates  at  that  time 
prohibited  our  crop  from  going  to  sections  of  tJie  country  that  could  use  it  at  ths 
price;  and  rates  were  made  that  would  enable  us  to  put  the  goods  in  those  markets. 
For  instance,  rates  were  made  to  us  at  one  time  to  New  £ngland  points,  Boston 
points,  where,  with  the  existing  tariff  rate,  the  freight  was  more  than  the  value 
of  the  potatoes  in  Boston.  The  reduction  of  the  rate  was  made  to  enable  us  to 
go  in  there  and  unload  the  stock  at  a  fair  price. 

Q.  About  what  was  that  reduction? — A.  I  would  not  be  positive,  but  I  think  it 
was  from  60  to  40  per  100  pounds. 

Q.  The  railroads  then,  at  that  time  at  least,  cooperated  with  you  and  the  pith 
ducer? — A.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  permitted  to  see  the  tariff  sheets  whenever  you 
desire  to  do  so?— A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Are  the  rates  you  g  t  always  the  ones  on  the  tariff  sheets?— A.  The  on^  we 
always  get;  yes.  Sometimes  they  are  billed  through  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
one  we  get,  for  instance,  through  billing,  but  we  ultimately  get  those  rates, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  not  sometimes  get  better  than  the  tariff  rates?— 
A.  Oh,  I  do  not  remember  all  the  past. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  rate  cutting  as  prevalent  now  as  it  has  been  in  the  past? — 
A.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  It  was  more  prevalent  in  hard  times  than  in  good  times?— 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  Perhaps  more  the  adiusting  to  proper  conditions  than  the 
cutting  of  rates.    I  think  whenever  there  has  been  any  cut  it  has  been  general. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Not  to  favored  shippers?— A.  Not  to  favored  shippers. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  shippers  in  your  market  that  have  advantages 
over  others  in  the  same  line  of  business? — A.  I  think  not,  no. 

Q.  There  have  been  at  times  in  the  past?— A.  I  should  not  wish  to  swear  to  that. 
I  think  now  they  are  very  strict  and  stringent  in  rates. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  for-all  interested  to  have  a  rate  to  all  alike,  or  do 
you  think  it  is  better  to  be  able  to  get  a  lower  rate  sometimes? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  more 
satisfactory  to  everyone  to  have  a  uniform  rate,  and  let  everyone  know  just 
what  is  going  on.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  competition  when  you  do  not  know 
what  the  other  fellow  is  getting. 

Q.  When  this  change  in  rates  to  the  East  was  made,  or  when  you  have  been 
able  to  get  a  reduced  rate,  it  being  made  to  all  alike,  do  you  know  whether  that 
has  been  made  by  lowering  the  rate  or  changing  the  classification?-— A.  I  could 
not  tell  you.    My  impression  has  been  by  making  a  special  rate. 

Q.  Are  they  usually  made  by  some  one  road,  or  by  all  the  roads? — A.  Sometimes 
by  one  road,  but  the  others  tsil  into  line  immediately. 
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Q.  And  soon  meet  it? — ^A.  Yes.  I  think  that  crop  illustration  I  was  speaking  of 
was  to  enforce  values  from  the  West,  from  Washington,  to  the  East,  at  a  tune 
when  we  handled  a  great  many  potatoes  from  that  section.  We  shipped  them 
through,  and  we  had  a  rate  from  Washington.  The  original  rate  was  90,  and 
they  reduced  it  to  60  cents,  and  then  let  in  a  large  amount  of  potatoes  that  other- 
wise could  not  have  been  handled. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  experience  as  to  the  consequence  of  these  reductions  in 
rates;  in  other  words,  take  1897,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  from  00  to  40  cents  to 
New  England  X)oint8;  when  the  next  season  came  was  the  lower  rate  or  the  higher 
one  put  in  force? — ^A.  I  wish,  to  say  right  here  that  I  would  not  be  positiye  about 
this;  of  course  I  know  40  cents  was  the  rate  of  the  reduction;  I  would  not  be 
positive;  it  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  crop  condition  of  the  country. 
For  instance,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  do  anything  this  year  on  a  40^ent 
rate;  it  would  not  liave  let  us  in  there  at  all;  it  has  had  no  effect  before  tMs  year. 

Q.  Has  the  tendency  of  the  rates  been  upward  or  downward?— A.  They  have 
been  very  firm  during  the  past  season. 

Q.  By  that  you  mean  during  the  past  2  or  8  months? — ^A.  Tes;  there  have  been 
no  special  rates  made. 

Q.  Covering  a  x)eriod  of  yecvs,  how  do  the  rates  of  the  past  year  compare  with 
the  rates  of  5  or  10  years  ago?  In  other  words,  do  you  think  that  transportation 
charges  are  as  much  now  as  they  were  10  years  ago? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
they  are;  the  volume  of  business  from  our  part  of  the  country  is  much  larger 
than  it  was  10  years  ago,  and  rates  have  not  oeen  as  high  during  the  past  8  or  4 
years  as  they  were  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  then,  you  haven't  much  complaint  as  to  the  rates;  your 
particular  complaint  to-day  is  that  you  wish  to  have  the  supervision  of  the 
nnloading  of  cars? — ^A.  Tes;  we  want  the  same  su^rvision  of  goods  shipped  in 
bulk  in  our  line  that  is  granted  where  goods  are  smpped  in  x)ackages.  Carloads 
of  apples  are  always  checked  out;  we  have  no  difftcmty  in  checking  out  a  carload 
of  apples  and  keeping  our  account  with  the  railroad  people  with  a  carload  of 
apples  shipped  in  barrels,  but  with  potatoes  we  have  not  had  the  business 
checked. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  ship  potatoes  in  barrels? — ^A.  Very  infrequently,  but  quite  often 
in  sacks. 

Q.  Do  you  have  sui)ervision  of  them  when  they  are  shipped  in  sacks? — A.  We 
find  it  much  easier  toget  supervision  of  them  than  when  they  are  shipped  in  bulk. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  make  a  statement  of  so  many  oags,  don't 
you?— A.  Yes;  it  is  very  seldom  you  can  get  a  bill  of  lading  indicating  tne  num- 
ber of  sacks.  They  sometimes  have  a  book,  though  they  really  don't  account  for 
anything,  and  they  don't  give  you  an  absolute  bul  of  lading;  and  at  some  of  the 
smaller  stations  they  don't  even  do  that  in  loading. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  not  right  there  a  remedy  for  this  whole  fault;  that  is 
to  say,  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  would  compel  the  road  to  give  an  accurate 
and  definite  bill  of  lading  for  so  many  pounds  or  so  many  x>ackages,  as  the  case 
might  be? — ^A.  Very  likely  that  would  cover  the  thing;  I  should  expect  it  would. 
Then  we  should  have  something  to  go  by,  that  we  could  produce  as  an  absolute  fact. 

Cj.  It  would  seem  to  me  evident  that  to  get  direct  to  the  supervision  would  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  I  think  many  difficulties  would  be  met  with  in  con- 
nection with  legislation;  but  I  should  think  that  supervision  would  very  quickly 
follow  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  would  compel  the  railroads  to  give  an  abso- 
lute bill  of  lading.— A.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  ao. 

Q.  The  bill  of  lading  would  become  a  contract  to  deliver  at  destination,  and  the 
man  who  receives  the  freight  should  receipt  for  it  at  the  place  of  shipment? — 
A.  Yes,  I  think  that  would  do  the  thing;  of  course  that  would  necessitate  State 
supervision  or  something  of  that  kind,  of  weighing,  etc.,  but  if  Congress  will  do 
that  I  think  it  would  give  us  the  remedy,  especially  if  enforced.  But  there  are  so 
many  different  sides  that  it  may  take  along  time  to  get  it  in  proper  shape. 

Testimony  closed. 
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Chicaoo,  yavember  «f,  JS9i*, 

TESTDEOHT  OF  MB.  J.  H.  HULBBBT, 

Farmer  and  grain  dealer^  Fontaneile,  Iowa, 

The  snbcommissiou  on  transportation  met  at  10.80  a.  m. ,  Hon.  William  Lorimer 
presiding.    Mr.  J.  H.  Holbert,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

S.  (By  Representative  Lorimbb.)  Please  state  your  name  in  fnlL— A.  J.  H. 
bert, 

Q.  And  yoar  business  and  post-office  address.— A.  My  post-office  address  is 
Fontanelle,  Iowa;  mv  business  is  what  might  be  called  that  of  a  farmer,  although 
1  deal  in  grain,  banking  business,  etc. ;  bnt  my  principal  business  is  that  of  a 
farmer. 

Q.  Please  state,  in  your  own  way,  just  what  your  information  or  opinions  are 
about  the  present  elevator  system  and  its  connection  with  the  grain  business.— A. 
I  don't  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  as  I  have  not  given  the  matter  my  dose  atten- 
tion; but  I  should  think  that  it  was  an  advantage  from  what  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  grain  buying  bus- 
iness?—A.  Seven  or  8  years. 

Q.  On  what  margin  or  per  cent  of  profit  do  you  handle  and  buy  and  sell  wheat 
at  thepresent  time? — ^A.  We  are  not  in  a  wheat  country. 

Q.  Well,  com  then?— A.  Out  and  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Q.  Eight  years  ago,  when  you  first  went  into  the  business,  what  was  the  mar- 
gin at  wnich  you  handled  it;  more  or  less?- A.  More. 

Q.  How  much  more? — ^A.  There  was  not  so  much  shelled  com  to  handle  then 
as  there  is  now,  and  on  this  we  had  8  or  4  cents  at  that  time.  A  great  deal  more 
now  is  handled  as  shelled  com.    It  comes  from  the  farmers  shelled. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  margin  then  would  be  8  and  4  cents  a 
bushel?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  lessened  margin  at  the  present  time?— A. 
When  we  bought  it  we  bought  it  at  its  market  value  and  changed  it  right  there. 
At  that  time  when  we  bougnt  our  com  there  was  snow  in  it;  it  was  wet  and  some 
of  it  poor  com,  and  we  had  to  clean  it  and  get  it  ready  for  market. 

Q.  Did  you  shell  it?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  your  elevator  do  shelling  and  cleaning? — No;  there  are  four  different 
elevators,  and  we  have  one  sheller  m  the  bunch. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Did  you  8  years  ago? — ^A.  Yes;  it  was  put  on  a  grade 
then. 

Q.  And  the  3  or  4  cents  mar^  at  that  time  included  the  cost  of  shelling? — 
A.  Yes;  cleaning  it  and  getting  it  ready  for  market.  It  was  not  nearly  so  clean 
then  as  it  is  now. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Where  is  the  shelling  done  now? — ^A.  With  the 
farmer. 

Q.  With  the  farmer? — A.  Yes;  he  does  it  to  save  hauling.  When  it  is  hauled 
to  town  shelled  he  gets  a  load  of  50  or  60  bushels  at  a  time  of  shelled  com,  whereas 
if  the  com  were  not  shelled  he  would  only  have  25  or  80  bushels;  and  then  he 
has  the  cobs,  which  he  keeps  at  home,  and  he  uses  a  good  deal  of  them. 

Q.  You  are  not  interested  in  any  of  the  elevators  you  speak  of? — ^A.  No;  just 
our  own. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Ha^rris.)  Will  you  tell  us  to  whom  you  sell  your  grain?— A. 
Well,  the  most  of  our  grain  is  sold  to  Harris  &  Co. ,  of  Chicago,  and  we  also  sell — 
I  can  not  remember  the  others — Perry,  Armour,  and  different  ones. 

Q.  Do  you  have  bids  from  other  cities?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  bids  do  you  generally  get  during  a  week? — ^A.  I  can  not  say  how 
many  different  bids;  5  or  6;  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less;  sometimes  they 
average  1  or  2  a  day.    We  have  daily  bids. 

Q.  Is  there  any  ti*uth  in  the  statement  that  two  or  three  men  in  Chicago,  grain 
men,  control  the  price  of  the  different  grains  throughout  the  coimtry?— A.  Well, 
I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  Suppose  two  or  three  men  in  Chicago  should  get  tc^ther  and  set  a  price  on 
grain,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  other  markets?  Would  it  affect  the  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Louis,  or  Peoria  markets? — ^A.  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  or  three  men  in  Chicago  to  set  the  price 
on  grain?— A.  Well,  the  prices  range  differently.  In  St.  Louis  sometimes  it  would 
be  a  cent  a  bushel  higher,  and  at  Peoria  the  same  way,  and  at  other  times  Chi- 
cago is  the  highest  market.  This  firm  of  Harris  &  Co. — I  don't  understand  their 
grain  comes  to  Chicago  at  all;  in  fact,  I  understand  that  it  does  not. 

Q.  As  Chicago  put  a  lowlprice  on  grains,  you  could,  instead  of  shipping  it  there^ 
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ship  to  other  markets;  is  that  your  understanding? — A.  I  understand  we  can  sell 
to  Harris  or  Armour  to  better  advantage  than  we  can  ship  it  here  and  sell  it  on 
the  track. 

Q.  But  if  they  attempted  to  put  a  i)rice  on  grain  and  should  bear  the  market, 
the  result  would  be  that  you  would  ship  to  other  cities?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  say  you  can  sell  to  them  to  better  advantage  on 
the  track  there  than  you  can  bring  it  to  Chicago  and  sell  it  on  the  track  here;  is 
that  what  you  say?— A.  Yes;  we  sell  the  most  of  our  grain  on  the  track  there — 
put  it  on  the  cars  there. 

Q,  At  the  elevator?— A.  To  these  two  firms,  yes.  While  the  majority  of  it  goes 
to  these  two  firms,  we  sell  some  at  Peoria. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Are  there  any  other  local  buyers  in  your  market;  in  other 
words,  do  you  have  competition? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  more  thaji  one  there  in  the  town? — A.  One  visits  just  one  town. 

Q.  Where  does  he  sell?— A.  To  the  same  places  as  we  do. 

Q.  In  Chicago?— A.  To  Harris  &  Co.,  and  different  buyers.  The  American  Com- 
mission Company  ships  to  Louisville  sometimes. 

Q.  Sometimes  to  Louisville?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  this  grain  is  shipped  to  Louisville  is  it  sold  on  the  track  at  your 
town? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  exception  could  you  make  to  the  statement  you  just  made,  that  you 
can  sell  to  better  advantage  on  the  track  at  home  than  you  could  to  send  it  here? 
In  other  words,  is  it  your  opinion  that  Armour  and  other  grain  men  of  Chicago— 
that  is,  the  larger  dealers— have  a  better  freight  rate  than  you  can  cet?- A.  I  don't 
know  that  they  have;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  My  idea  has  always 
been  that  men  who  buy  like  these  Louisville  men ,  that  they  buy  for  seaboard  inspec- 
tion and  weights,  and  that  they  go  over  lines  that  give  them  a  better  freight  rate 
than  we  can  get;  but  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  it  is  offered  on  track  at  your  local  market  rate  and  then 
pulled  out  to  the  seaboard  on  anothar  rate?— A.  Yes;  that  is  the  way  it  is,  prob- 
ably.   A  great  deal  of  our  grain  is  wheat  from . 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  does  not  come  here  andgo  into  the  elevator, 
or  anything  of  that  kind? — ^A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of.  We  shipped  grain  in 
August,  and  our  weights  did  not  come  in  until  day  before  yesterday.  It  was 
shipped  and  sold  to  parties  in  Des  Moines,  and  it  has  been  out  since  August.  We 
just  got  the  weights  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  That  is  3  months  or  more?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  long  time. 

(^.  Did  you  have  to  carry  them  3  months? — ^A.  No;  we  drew  what  is  known  as 
a  bill  of  lading  for  the  amount  of  it. 

Q.  Where  this  grain  is  shipx>ed  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  on  the  other  road, 
what  mention  is  made  as  to  the  destination  in  the  bill  of  lading?— A.  I  could' not 
answer  that  question,  for  I  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  it. 

Q.  What  roads  do  they  generally  ship  over? — ^A.  Harris  ships  over  the  Burling- 
ton. I  also  think  P.  B.  Armour  has  the  Burling^n,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  it.  I 
am  sure  Harris  has. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  they  bill  from  your  place  through  to  the  sea- 
board?— A.  I  understand  so.  The  firm  or  firms  we  sell  to  bill  out  over  the  Bur- 
lington from  Mississippi  River.  Now,  we  send  grain  to  St.  Louis,  which  is  the 
Mississippi  River  terminal. 

Q.  Have  the  farmers  of  your  section  any  grievances  against  transportation 
companies,  so  far  as  you  know? — A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  They  are  entirely  satisfied,  are  they?^A.  Seem  to  be.  It  is  very  hard  to 
satisfy  a  farmer,  however. 

Q.  What  complaints  do  those  who  are  not  satisfied  make?— A.  The  complaints 
they  would  make  would  be  about  cars.  Sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  get  cai's,  and 
when  you  get  them  you  have  to  load  in  48  hours.  For  instance,  a  farmer  would 
order  his  cars  and  shell  his  com  and  then  the  cars  would  not  come.  Sometimes 
he  would  have  his  com  shelled  a  week  or  10  days  before  he  could  get  a  c€ur. 
Those  are  the  complaints  they  make  against  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  that  true  this  year,  and  has  it  been  true  for  several 
years?— A.  It  has  been  true  for  several  years. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  J  You  say  the  farmer  has  only  48  hours  in  which  to 
load  his  cars?  That  keeps  him  from  shipping  to  a  large  extent,  dii^ectly,  does  it 
not? — A.  You  can  fill  the  cars  in  one  day  if  you  are  a  dealer,  and  have  your  grain 
right  there,  but  the  farmer  can  not  do  that. 

Q.  Why? — A.  Because  his  corn  is  out  in  the  country,  and  he  can  not  shell  his 
com  and  bring  it  in  in  one  day,  and  if  he  does  bring  it  in  maybe  he  can  not  get 
the  cars,  so  it  makes  it  difficult  for  him. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  yon  a  member  of  any  farmers*  organization?— A. 

No. 

Q.  Have  the  farmers  in  yonr  part  of  the  conntry  an  organization? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  The  Grange  has  no  existence  there?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  yon  ever  shipped  yonr  grain  to  Chicago  and  sold  it  in  the  competitiTe 
market  here?— A.  Yes;  lots  of  it. 

Q.  Could  you  do  better  under  that  system  than  under  the  present  one?— A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorixer.)  What  was  the  advantage  of  shipping  it  here 
to  commission  men,  as  against  selling  it  to  people  on  the  track  at  your  place?— A. 
Well,  we  got  more  money  out  of  it  to  sell  it  there.  It  would  be  a  cent  or  so  a 
bushel  more  there. 

Q.  Did  you  get  more  by  selling  it  at  home  than  you  would  get  if  you  shipped  it 
here?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  condition  still  exists?- A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  sold  it  there  at  the  Chicago  market  price,  did  you?— A.  We  got  a  card 
bid  every  morning  with  daily  price.  Of  course  we  compared  it  to  the  Chicago 
market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Is  it  higher  or  lower  than  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket?—A.  Take  the  freight  out  and  it  is  higner. 

Q.  But  if  you  take  the  transportation  out  it  is  lower  than  it  would  be  in  Cfai- 
ca{?o?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  are  these  dealers  able  to  do  that — ^to  pay  you  more 
for  the  wheat  at  your  market  than  it  is  worth  here  after  the  freight  is  paid?— A. 
I  don't  know  that. 

(^.  Does  it  follow  that  they  are  able  to  get  that  grain  in  here  at  less  than  the 
tariff  rates?— A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  aon*t  know  anything  about  it 
Harris  or  any  of  these  elevator  men  can  handle  it  to  much  better  advanta^  than 
we  can.  For  instance,  our  wheat  comes  right  from  the  farmer;  it  is  mixed  up 
with  dirt  and  is  right  from  the  machine;  it  is  brought  right  to  the  car  and  sent  to 
them  and  they  can  make  a  grade  out  of  it.  That  we  could  not  do,  but  they  can, 
as  they  have  the  machinery  to  do  it  with. 

Q.  Is  that  true  of  com  as  well?— A.  Yes;  to  a  great  extent.  And  it  is  the  same 
now  about  the  billing  of  these  cars  of  grain;  they  bill  out  at  the  actual  weight  or 
take  the  minimum  car  weight. 

Q.  The  minimum?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  often  put  in  more  grrain  than  that  weight  would  indicate?— A.  At 
some  of  the  stations  we  weigh  and  put  on  the  bill  every  bushel  that  goes  in  the 
car,  and  usually  they  are  the  minimum  weight.  On  a  car  of  60,000  pounds  we 
put,  say,  56,000  pounds  and  from  that  to  60,000;  but  in  the  last  2  or  3  months  we  have 
been  very  scarce  on  cars  and  we  have  had  instructions  from  the  railroad  company 
to  load  them  10  per  cent  more  than  the  capacity. 

Q.  Where  they  were  loaded  in  that  way  did  they  in  paying  the  freight  pay  for 
the  actual  weight?— A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  You  don't  know  anything  about  that?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  pay  the  freight?- A.  No. 

O.  What  is  com  (i noted  at  at  your  place  to-day,  or  the  last  quotation  you  have 
had? — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  freight  rate  per  bushel  here?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  these  men  in  Chicago  pay  you  more  for  grain  at  your  place  than 
you  could  get  by  shipping  it  in  here  yourself— that  is,  that  the  price  of  K^^  ** 
your  place,  witn  the  freight  added,  is  more  than  you  could  get  in  Chicago  ror  it?— 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  doyou  base  such  a  statement  as  that  upon?— A.  I  know  from  what  we 
have  done.  We  have  shipped  a  good  deal  of  grain  here.  My  recollection  is  tiat 
our  com  rate  was  17  cents— but  I  could  not  say  definitely;  that  is  my  impression— 
for  100  pounds. 

Q.  Seventeen  cents  per  100  pounds? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  your  price  for  com  at  Fontanelle  is  30  cents  a  bushel,  and  your  freight 
on  a  bushel  is  10  cents  to  Chicago,  that  makes  40  cents  a  bushel  here  in  Chicago?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  market  price  of  com  in  Chicago  at  tMt 
time  would  be  less  than  40  cents?  You  say  you  buy  on  weight  there  and  add  the 
freight  to  it  and  ship  it  to  Chicago,  and  that  the  price  of  com  in  your  place  with 
the  freight  added  amounts  to  more  than  you  can  sell  it  for  in  Chicago — ^more  than 
the  market  price  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes;  that  is  what  we  think,  at  least.         ^ 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  ship  your  grain  to  Chicago  now?— A.  When  we  consign^ 
it  ourselves  we  sent  it  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Peoria. 
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Q.  But  you  can  tell  very  easily  if  you  have  a  bid  of  so  much  for  com.  what 
amount  it  will  bring  there,  and  you  can  also  see  what  it  is  worth  in  Chicago. — 
A.  The  only  way  that  I  can  explain  the  proposition  is  that  they  get  better  freight 
rates  than  we  could:  and  they  also  have  the  faculty  for  cleaning  and  handling  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  When  you  consign  grain  to  Chicago  to  the 
commission  men,  is  it  received  here  at  the  same  grade  it  would  be  received  from 
you  on  the  track  by  the  elevator  men?— A.  No;  it  is  received  here  and  sold  in  its 
grade  after  inspection. 

Q.  Well,  would  that  be  the  same  grade  or  higher  or  lower  than  that  at  which 
the  elevator  men  would  purchase  it  from  you  on  the  track?— A.  The  grain-pur- 
chasing man  don't  buy  third-grade  grain  or  third-grade  wheat  and  oats.  While  it 
comes  here  it  will  come  here  4,  and  sometimes  2  and  8,  you  understand.  You 
don't  know  just  what  you  are  getting  here  until  it  comes  out.  You  ship  grain 
here  and  it  may  be  graded  2  and  3  all  the  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  This  grain  that  you  sell  on  the  track  there — do 
they  buy  your  srain  uncleaned  and  pay  you  the  full  price  for  the  grain,  including 
the  treating  and  handling?— A.  They  do  if  it  inspects  up  to  the  grade. 

Q.  If  it  inspects  a  certain  grade? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  wnen  these  buyers  come  to  clean  that  grain,  there  would  be  a  certain 
Ices,  would  there  not?— A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  say. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  your  grade  is  3,  they  will  take  it  and  run  it  through  the 
machinery  and  make  a  No.  2  grade  out  of  it.  and  the  difference  is  all  loss?— A.  Yes, 
that  is  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  That  disposes  of  the  dirt,  and,  of  course  there, 
is  some  shrinkage,  but  they  get  a  better  grade  of  grain,  and  that  more  than  offsets 
for  the  other  losses?— A.  The  independent  g^ain  buyers  do  not  attempt  to  change 
the  grade  there.    They  buy  the  grain  in  the  car  just  as  it  comes  from  the  farmer. 


Chicago,  111.,  yovember  'J-2^  1890. 

TESTIMOlfY  OF  MB.  PAUL  MORTON, 

Second  vice-president  of  the  Atchison^  Tqpeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of 
November  22,  1899,  Chairman  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Paul  Morton  was  duly 
sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name.— A.  Paul  Morton. 

Q.  And  your  business. — A.  Second  vice-president  of  the  Santa  Fe — the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  system.    In  charge  of  its  commercial  affairs. 

Q.  And  your  post-office  address.— A.  Great  Northern  Building,  Chicago. 

O.  You  have  prepared  a  statement? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Win  you  in  your  own  way  make  your  statement? — A.  After  going  over  this 
little  book  you  sent  me,  I  took  up  these  various  questions  as  they  appear  in  the 
book,  so  that  i)erhaps  they  may  strike  you  as  oeing  somewhat  scattered.  I 
would  like  to  read  you  what  I  have.   [Reads  from  paper] . 

The  effect  of  rate  wars  and  unrestricted  competition  is  injurious  to  the  ship- 
ping community,  the  railroad  employee,  as  well  as  to  the  earners  themselves. 

Stability  in  freight  rates  is  just  as  essential  as  unfluctuating  import  duties. 
Violent  changes  in  rates  of  transportation  are  always  accompanied  by  com- 
mercial distress  on  the  part  of  merchants  and  others  who  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  already  laid  in  their  stock  of  goods.  When  rates  are  demoralized 
merchants  are  either  forced  to  strain  their  credit  by  buying  more  than  they  want 
or  they  have  the  humiliation  of  seeing  others  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
low  rates  selling  goods  for  less  than  tney  can  with  profit. 

Ticket  scalpers  are  not  permitted  to  exist  in  any  other  civilized  country  than 
the  United  States ,  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  here.  They  are  the  cause  of  much 
dishonesty  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  I  believe  that  the  railroads  could  by  united 
action  drive  them  out  of  business.  Tickets  should  always  be  sold  over  the  coun- 
ters of  the  railroads  themselves  as  cheaply  to  the  public  as  they  are  sold  at  times 
}>rivately  by  some  of  the  roads  to  ticket  orokers.  There  should  be  national  legis- 
ation  on  the  subject  to  protect  the  traveling  public  as  well  as  the  railroads.  In 
asking  for  legislation  prohibiting  scalpers  the  I'ailroads  are  asking  for  nothing 
more  than  proper  police  regulation  in  the  interest  of  themselves  and  the  traveling 
public,  audit  ought  to  be  given  them. 

The  result  of  consolidations  of  small  railways  into  large  systems  has  been  to 
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lower  the  charges  for  transportation,  improve  the  service  rendered,  and  advance 
wages.  The  facts  will  show  that  the  large  systems  of  railways  pay  better  waxes 
as  a  rule  than  the  small  roads  pay.  As  a  general  proposition,  the  employee  0^  a 
large  company  is  more  postly  treated  and  tnere  is  less  favoritism  shown  than  on 
the  smaller  hnes.  This  is  easily  atx'onnted  for  by  the  fact  that  on  the  small 
roads  the  officials  in  charge  get  better  acquainted  and  have  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  employees  than  is  possible  on  the  large  systems. 

Passenger  rates  in  the  United  States  will  average  lower  and  the  service  better 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  rates  are  somewhat  higher  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East,  but  the  difference  in  fares  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  the 
difference  in  density  of  population. 

Passes  are  given  for  manv  reasons,  almost  all  of  which  are  bad  ones.  There 
should  be  no  passes  printed.  Even  railroad  officials  or  employees  traveline  on 
other  lines  than  those  they  work  for  should  be  required  to  pay  fare.  The  chief 
reason  that  stimulates  a  man  to  ask  a  railroad  company  for  a  free  pass  is  that 
somebody  else  has  it.  Passes  are  ^ven  for  personal,  pcMitical.  and  commercial 
reasons,  and  in  exchange  for  advertising;  for  services  and  fo  -  various  other  rea- 
sons. I  am  in  favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  railroad  passes,  and  this  view  u 
held  by  a  large  number  of  the  railroads  of  the  country*,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
extract,  quoted  below,  from  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  executive  officen 
of  Western,  Northwestern  and  Southwestern  railroads,  held  in  October  last  in  St 
Louis: 
"  Recommended: 

**  First.  That  all  free  or  reduced  transportation  of  every  description,  both  State 
and  interstate,  with  the  exception  of  that  to  railroad  employees,  oe  discontinued. 

'*  Second.  That  reduced  or  free  transportation  to  railroad  employees  be  very 
much  restricted. 

''  Third.  That  a  joint  meeting  of  all  the  leading  American  lines  be  called  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  this  subje(*t,  with  the  end  in  view  of  entirely  stopping 
the  pass  abuse. 

''  Fourth.  That  a  copy  of  these  recommendations  be  submitted  to  all  lines,  with 
the  request  that  they  each  go  on  record  as  to  their  views,  and,  if  they  favor  dis- 
continuing the  practice  of  issuing  free  transportation,  state  how  many  railroads 
they  believe  should  subscribe  to  tne  movement  in  order  to  make  it  effective." 

The  foregoing  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  executive  officers  of  365 
railroads,  representing  a  mileage  of  184,000  miles — ^practically  all  of  the  mileage 
of  the  country. 

Replies  in  favor  of  radical  action  in  either  abolishing  or  restricting  the 
issuance  of  free  transportation  have  been  received  from  129  of  the  railroads  thns 
addressed,  reixresenting  150,590  miles. 

While  this  indicates  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  railroads  want  to  shut  off 
the  free  pass  abuse,  I  doubt  if  anything  ever  comes  of  it  until  Congress  -passes  a 


law  prohibiting  it. 
There  should  be  i 


)  no  unjust  discriminations  in  rates  of  freight  or  fares  in  favor  of 
individuals  or  localities. 

Transportation  is  a  public  service  and  the  charges  are  in  the  nature  of  a  tai. 
They  should  be  absolutely  fair  to  all.  Almost  any  kind  of  legislation  that  will 
insure  this  will  be  wise. 

One  great  difficulty  that  the  railroads  have  to  contend  with  is  the  adjustment 
of  relative  rates  from  com^jeting  distributing  points.  Much  money  has  been 
wasted  in  contending  for  differential  rates  in  favor  of  this  place  or  that,  and 
there  ought  to  be  some  tribunal — such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission- 
empowered  to  settle  such  disputes.  Many  of  the  rate  wars  of  the  Western 
country  have  been  caused  by  such  contentions,  and  the  result  has  generaUv  been 
a  restoration  of  old  conditions,  an  arbitration,  or  a  slight  concession  of  some 
kind  or  another. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  American  railroads  ought  to  pnt 
lower  rates  on  imported  or  exported  articles  than  on  domestic  except  where 
forced  to  by  foreign  competition. 

I  think  that  to  a  very  large  degree  the  excessive  competition  that  has  existed  on 
exx>ort  traffic  has  been  between  toe  American  carriers,  and  that  the  rates  have  not 
been  justified  by  the  competition  from  foreign  countries.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  must  be  some  elasticity  in  rates  on  manufactured  goods  for  export  in  order 
to  extend  our  markets  in  other  countries,  but  I  do  not  see  why  these  rates  shodd 
in  any  way  interfere  or  be  considered  in  connection  with  domestic  rates.  We 
produce  cereals  as  cheap  as  any  other  country,  and  such  products, it  seems  to  me, 
can,  when  exported,  pay  our  regular  domestic  rates. 

I  make  a  distinction  between  our  agricultural  products  and  our  manufactures, 
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because  in  agrictiltnre  we  already  lead  the  world,  while  in  mannfactnres  we  are 
only  g[etting  ready  to  do  so. 

I  think  freight  rates  are  generally  published  and  posted  conspicuously  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  but  I  think  tne  posting  is  a  good  deal  of  a  farce  and  an 
unnecessary  burden  on  the  railroads.  I  mean  by  that  the  posting  in  the  freight 
offices  and  at  the  stations.  I  am  safe  in  sabring  that  there  is  not  one  intelligent 
man  out  of  a  hundred  that  can  go  into  a  rsolroad  station,  where  all  the  tariffs  of 
that  comx>any  are  properly  published  and  posted,  and,  without  assistance,  get  for 
his  own  use  any  given  rate  in  any  given  time  under  24:  hours,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  sure  he  had  it  after  he  got  it.  I  have  been  in  the  railroad  business  25 
years,  and  am  tolerablv  familiar  with  the  publication  of  tariffs  and  the  making 
of  rates,  but  I  should  hesitate  to  go  into  the  office  of  any  other  railroad  and  try 
to  find  a  rate  there  for  myself;  I  don't  think  I  could  do  it. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  governmental  establishment  of  maximum  and  minimum 
rates,  unless  at  the  same  time  maximum  cost  of  wages,  rails,  ties,  fuel,  and  other 
supplies  are  arranged  for.  Transportation  is  in  every  respect  a  composite  service, 
and  unless  the  prices  of  the  component  parts  are  fixed,  the  idea  of  fixing  a 
maximum  price  on  the  whole  seems  unreasonable. 

Take  the  present  situation :  After  several  years  of  depression  the  railroads  find 
themselves  with  the  lowest  published  tariffs  in  force  that  ever  existed.  These 
have  been  caused  by  hard  times  and  lisht  business.  The  revival  of  trade  has 
resulted  in  an  advance  in  prices  of  all  kinds  of  material.  Steel  rails  have  doubled 
in  price  and  all  articles  of  iron  have  made  a  similar  advance.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  all  the  supplies  a  railroad  uses,  and  it  is  estimated,  if  the 
present  prices  are  maintained,  that  it  will  amount  to  $300  per  mile  per  annum  for 
all  the  railroads  in  the  Western  country.  This  is  equal  to  an  increase  in  fixed 
charges;  in  fact,  it  comes  ahead  of  interest.  We  have  to  pay  our  operating  and 
maintenance  charges  before  we  pay  our  interest. 

I  think  there  are  more  freight  classifications  in  use  than  there  ought  to  be,  and 
believe  in  a  universal  classification,  although  the  effort  to  bring  about  such  a 
change  failed  because  of  the  various  opinions  respecting  classification  held  by  men 
from  different  parts  of  the  countr v.  The  Pittsburg  man  was  in  favor  of  very  low 
rates  on  articles  of  iron,  because  they  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  tonnage  on 
his  road,  while  the  California  man  thought  the  Pittsburg  man*s  proposition  was 
too  low,  because  his  line  in  California  only  hauled  iron  incidentally  and  it  con- 
stituted a  very  small  proportion  of  his  tonnage.  Thus  it  was  with  many  other 
articles.  I  favor  the  appointment  of  an  expert  commission  to  make  a  railroad 
classification,  and  believe,  once  adopted  and  adjusted  to  our  commerce,  that  it 
would  be  a  wise  measure. 

I  am  in  favor  of  railroad  associations  and  legalized  pooling.  The  chief  object 
of  the  interstate-commerce  law  was  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  between 
individuals  or  communities.  In  prohibiting  pooling  the  same  law  went  a  very 
long  way  in  obstructing  the  result  most  wished  for. 

Legalized  pooling  wm  come  nearer  creating  stability  in  rates  than  anything 
yet  proposed.  It  would  put  a  premium  on  honesty,  and  make  it  exi)ensive  for 
the  railroad  company  that  cuts  a  rate  or  ^}[a  a  rebate. 

Legalized  ixx>bng  will  come  nearer  insuring  the  small  shipper  and  the  small 
town  a  fair  opportunity  to  g^ow  than  any  other  plan  yet  proposed.  It  will  neces- 
sitate a  fair  deU  all  aroxmd,  and  I  contend  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every 
shipi)er  who  wants  nothing  but  equality  in  freight  rates. 

Legalized  pooling  will  afford  protection  to  the  railroad  investor.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  wealth  of  the  Unitea  States  is  tied  up  in  railway  securities,  and  this 
enormous  proi)erty  ought  to  be  reasonably  and  equitably  treated. 

Leg^alizea  pooling  among  railroads  is  not  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  differs 
materially  from  legalized  combinations  in  the  sale  of  merchandise.  The  Govern- 
ment undertakes  to  regulate  the  railroads,  and  various  States  undertake  to  fix  the 
rates  to  be  charged.  This  of  itself  makes  legalized  pooling  in  transportation  a 
very  different  proposition  from  a  ixx>l  in  other  commodities  where  prices  are 
fixed  by  individuals. 

Legalized  pooling  will  stop  unrestricted  and  disastrous  competition,  and  ought 
to  result  in  preventing  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of  the  railroad  employee.  There 
are  about  1,000,000  men  directly  engaged  in  the  transportation  service  of  the 
country,  and  they  are  well  i)aid.  It  is  of  no  small  importance  that  the  sources  of 
the  incomes  of  t^ese  men  be  not  impaired. 

Le^nlizedpooling  will  give  the  small  town  a  better  chance  to  grow.  There  are 
already  sufficient  magnets  in  our  large  cities  to  induce  the  people  from  the 
ooxmtry  to  leave  it,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  tendency  should  not 
be  Btimnlated  by  unreasonable  transportation  advantages. 
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UnlesB  legalized  pooling  is  aathoriced  by  Congrefls,  the  nulways  of  theoountry 
are  more  than  likely  to  pass  into  the  handa  of  a  few  owners,  and  then,  withoat 
being  legalized,  a  pool  of  the  earnings  is  acconmliBhed. 

In  view  of  the  poor  ontlook  for  legalized  pooling,  this  concentration  of  owner- 
ship has  alread]^  commenced.  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  think  that  snch  a  comln- 
nation  would  insure  better  service  to  the  public  without  any  unreasonable 
advances  in  the  rates.    In  fact  I  think  the  rates  would  be  lower. 

I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  some  similar  body,  has  come 
to  stay.  I  am  In  favor  of  its  having  proper  authority,  and  am  willing,  under 
legalized  pooling,  that  it  should  be  empowered  to  pass,  subject  to  review,  upon 
the  reasonableness  of  rates.  I  go  further  than  most  railroad  officers  in  statii^  that 
I  should  like  to  see  all  transportation,  both  State  and  interstate,  subjected  to  the 
supervision  of  a  Federal  commission. 

There  is  too  much  conflict  between  States  to  suit  me.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
a  State  railroad  commission  taking  action  to  nullify  an  order  issued  by  the  Inte^ 
state  Commission.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  State  should  endeavor  to  so  adjust  its 
rates  of  transportation  as  to  unjustly  discriminate  against  shippers  outside  of 
said  State.  For  this  reason  I  believe  the  public  generally,  and  toe  raihroads  too, 
would  be  better  off  if  a  Federal  commission  could  pass  on  aU  matters  pertaining 
to  our  inland  transportation.  I  want  to  emphasize  tiiis  point  and  to  add  that  J 
doubt  very  much  if  a  Federal  commission  can  accomplisn  what  it  ought  to  and 
what  will  be  expected  of  it  unless  it  has  control  of  State  rates.  The  State  and 
interstate  rates  are  so  interwoven  that  they  must  necessarily  be  considered 
together. 

I  am  opposed  to  governmental  ownership  of  railroads.  Where  it  occurs,  rates 
are  higher  and  service  is  inferior  to  our  own.  The  introduction  of  politics  into 
the  transportation  of  the  country  would  be  followed  by  serious  complicationB,  in 
my  opinion. 

I  think  the  American  transcontinental  lines,  and  the  American  wage-earner, 
should  be  protected  asrainst  the  inroads  of  a  foreign  carrier.  If  our  coastwise  com- 
merce is  to  be  confined  to  ships  carrying  the  American  flag,  and  foreign  bottoms  are 
to  be  excluded  from  that  traffic,  then  I  insist  that  the  commerce  by  rail  from  one 
State  to  another  should  be  confined  to  our  own  railroads,  and  that  any  law,  or 
absence  of  laws,  that  permits  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  to  carry  freight 
from  one  State  in  the  United  States  through  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  anol£er 
State  in  the  United  States  is  unreasonable  and  unfair;  and  especially  do  I  think 
that  it  is  altogether  wrong  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  line  should  engage  in  this 
traffic  and  at  toe  same  time  demand  that  the  American  lines  shall  do  tne  business 
direct  and  charge  10  per  cent  higher  rates  than  they  say  they  will. 

There  are  manv  wno  believe  that,  left  to  competition  ana  other  natural  laws, 
the  railroad  problem  would  adjust  itself,  and  I  am  of  that  opinion;  but  the  large 
majority  of  people  do  not  recognize  this  and  therefore  Federal  regulation  is  witii 
us  undoubtedly  as  a  permanent  condition. 

This  being  the  case,  I  think  that  railway  construction  should  be  subject  to 
supervision  of  the  Federal  authorities.  I  do  not  believe  that  new  roads  should  he 
built  unless  a  ^ood  reason  can  be  shown  for  their  necessity. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  two  last  panics  was  an  overconstruction  of  railroads. 
The  unnecessary  paralleling  or  duplication  of  Unes,  the  invasion  of  territory 
already  well  served,  and  new  railroads  projected  to  blachsnail  existing  lines  shonla 
not  be  permitted. 

In  revising  the  interstate-commerce  act,  this  should  be  well  considered.  If  it 
is  fair  to  regulate  the  transportation  lines  of  the  country,  it  is  likewise  just  that 
they  should  receive  ample  protection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  suppose  that  the  legal  interpretation  of  that  post- 
ing was  that  he  must  keep  a  book  of  rates  subject  to  the  call  of  anvone— subject 
to  inspection  by  the  pubhc?— A.  They  have  them  posted  up  around.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  decided  that  we  had  to  have  them  hung  up  outside 
of  the  depot  office  for  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  where  anyone  might 
come  in  and  look  at  them  and  make  out  the  rates  if  he  can.  Rates  are  published 
from  one  station  to  every  other  station,  and  it  makes  it  very  bulky.  They  are 
hung  up  all  over  the  inside  of  the  station  principally  for  the  average  citizen  to 
look  at,  and  then  he  is  obliged  to  ask  the  agent  to  find  out  what  t^e  rates  really 
are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  would  cover  all  the  sides  of  a  room  of  this  si«?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  publish  these  rates  in 
sucn  a  way  that  they  could  be  clearly  made  out? — ^A.  It  would  be  if  they  '^jjj 
not  try  to  publish  the  rate  from  one  station  to  every  other  station  in  the  United 
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States.  The  railroads  of  the  conntry  are  paying  hnndreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars every  year  for  the  tumecessarv  publication  of  rates,  I  think.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  oe  for  the  information  of  the  general  public,  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  have 
been  in  the  railroad  business  for  25  years,  and  I  would  not  trust  myself  to  pick 
out  the  rate  from  one  of  our  own  tariffs.  I  would  consult  with  the  rate  man 
and  ask  him  to  tell  me  the  rate  to  such  and  such  a  point.  The  general  public  can 
not  feel  itself  safe  in  undertaking  to  teU  the  rates  from  the  published  tariffs. 

(J.  Do  you  testify,  then,  that  the  rates  can  not  be  told  from  the  schedule?— A.  I 
think  that  if  a  man  will  invent  a  schedule  from  which  the  rates  can  be  more  intelli- 
gently understood  he  will  be  doing  a  great  favor  to  the  railroads.  I  don't  believe 
that  a  universal  distance  tariff  would  do  it,  and  I  dont  know  of  anything  else 
that  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Habbis.)  There  has  been  testimony  that  the  rate  from  Eng- 
land on  manufactured  articles  is  less  than  from  some  American  points.— A.  I  have 
known  the  rates  from  Hamburg  to  Denver  to  be  less  than  from  Chicago.  I  say 
that  is  unnecessary  and  is  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence  of  the  American  railroad 
managers.  It  ought  not  to  be.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  rate  from  Hamburg  to 
San  Francisco,  which  can  go  entirely  by  water,  it  is  a  different  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Mr.  Morton,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  there  should  be 
no  unjust  discriminations  between  communities;  did  you  use  the  word  unjust? — 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  Are  there  unjust  discriminations  at  the  present  time? — ^A.  I  think  there  are. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  or  not? — ^A.  I  know  there  are. 

Q.  Could  you  specify  a  few  instances  for  the  benefit  of  the  commission? — ^A.  I 
prefer  not  to. 

Q.  I  should  like  to  have  your  idea  as  to  what  you  mean  by  just  discrimination. 
Is  that  set  out  in  your  paper,  do  you  think?— A.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  what 
a  just  or  an  unjust  discrimination  is.  The  word  discrimination  is  a  broad  term. 
It  is  a  question  of  judgment.  By  unjust  discrimination  I  mean  preferential 
rates.  I  do  not  think  one  man  should  have  lower  rates  than  another  under  the 
same  circumstances  and  conditions. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  who  has  one  carload  of  gram  to  ship  from  a  point  in 
Iowa  to  Chicago,  for  instance,  should  have  the  same  rate  as  the  man  who  ships 
100  cars?— A.  That  would  be  hardly  similar  conditions,  but  I  think  the  one-car 
man  should  have  the  same  rate  as  the  100.  I  think  the  railroad  can  handle  100 
cars  for  100  different  men  iust  as  cheaply  as  for  one  man. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  the  same  for  less  than  a  carload. — ^A.  I  think  the  car- 
load should  be  the  unit.  Those  shipping  in  less  than  carload  lots  should  have 
the  same  rate  and  those  shipping  in  carloads  should  have  the  same  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harbis.)  Do  you  think  there  is  as  much  discrimination  as 
there  used  to  be  some  few  years  ago;  that  is,  A  getting  one  rate  and  B  another? — 
A.  In  one  way  there  is  more;  in  one  way  not  as  much.  I  think  there  are  fewer 
people  who  receive  the  benefits  of  preferential  rates  than  there  used  to  be,  but  I 
think  there  is  just  as  much  business,  or  more,  that  moves  on  preferential  rates. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoBiMER.)  The  cargo  is  greater?— A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  not  think  that  applies  more  to  the  Western 
roads  than  the  Eastern?— A.  No;  it  is  pretty  general;  probably  less  of  it  in  the 
South  than  anywhere  else.    That  is  my  general  observation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  agree  with  the  president  of  a  Western  railroad, 
who  stated  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  present  is  a  farce,  and 
that  the  rates  as  published  are  not  maintained?— A.  I  think  it  is  verv  unfortunate 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  now  constituted,  has  not  more 
authority  than  it  has.    I  do  not  think  it  is  a  farce  by  any  means. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  think  the  published  rates  are  a  farce? — A.  No;  I 
do  not  think  the  publisned  rates  are  a  farce,  as  a  general  proposition,  but  I  think 
published  rates  are  sometimes  dex>arted  from  by  secret  understandings  between 
railroads  and  shipners. 

Q.  What  methods  are  used  to  give  the  shipper  these  favors?— A.  About  all  the 
methods  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise. 

Q.  Is  the  payment  of  a  comnussion  one  of  the  new  ones? — A.  That  is  not  a  new 
one;  it  is  a  very  old  one. 

Q.  Is  it  coming  back  into  favor? — A.  Not  particularly.  There  are  a  rreat 
many  people  who  think  it  is  proper  and  lawful  to  pay  commissions  on  tickets, 
and  likewise  legal  topay  commissions  on  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  To  come  back  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, ao  you  not  think  its  decisions  in  the  way  of  recommendations  are  generally, 
to  a  certain  extent,  followed  by  the  railroads? — A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  Has  it  not  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  that  respect?— A.  I  think  it  has.     The 
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deciedons  have,  with  very  few  ezoepti(mB,  been  followed,  and  they  haye  generally 
been  wise  decisions.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  the  Interstate  Cknninerce 
Commission  is  the  mediary  between  the  public  and  the  railroad,  and  is  a  good 
thing  for  both. 

Q.  I  understand  from  the  testimony  here  that  it  is  very  important  that  the  rates 
should  be  sent  on  to  the  commission  in  Washington,  because  it  gives  each  road 
a  check  upon  the  others,  and  is  of  great  use  to  the  lines  themselves.— A.  I  think 
it  is  held  properly  that  all  rates  in  effect  should  be  filed  with  the  commissioii.  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  done.  In  what  I  said  about  rates  being  made  public,  I 
was  referring  to  the  posting  of  rates.  I  objected  to  the  unneceesary  filing  of  rates 
in  local  railroad  offices  where  nobody  can  get  any  advantage  from  them. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  Washington.— A.  I  think  tiiat  is  eminently  sound  and 
ought  to  be  done. 

Q.  The  posting  of  rates  you  think  impracticable? — A.  I  think  it  unnecessary. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  refer  to  both  passenger  and  freight  rates?— A.  I 
refer  to  freight  rates;  it  is  all  right  to  post  passenger  rates. 

Q.  The  passenger  rates  that  are  posted;  that  is,  the  schedule?— A.  The  local 
rates;  if  a  man  wants  to  go  from  a  small  town  down  here  on  our  road  to  some 
station  up  in  the  State  of  Washington  he  will  have  to  ask  the  agent  what  the 
rate  is.  It  is  impossible  to  post  all  these  rates.  Under  the  law,  I  suppose  -we 
are  expected  to  ao  it,  but  in  fact  we  do  not  do  it;  we  post  our  own  locsa  rates. 

Q.  On  your  own  line  of  road? — A.  Yes;  on  our  own  line  of  road. 

Q.  In  your  testimony,  where  you  say  that  the  public  are  unable  to  get  any  intel- 
ligence nrom  these  posted  rates,  you  referred  to  the  freight  schedule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  possible  for  a  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  find  the  passenger  rate?— 
A.  As  a  general  thing  they  have  a  local  rate,  wnich  is  about  3  cents  a  mile;  this 
the  people  know. 

Q.  From  the  schedule  as  posted  thev  can  get  the  fact? — A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  If  the  officials  of  one  railroad  believe  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  a  farce  and  state  the  rates  are  not  maintained,  we  must  con- 
clude that  that  railroad  does  not  maintain  the  rates  as  published?— A.  Yon  an 
perfectly  sound  in  doing  so. 

Q.  Does  it  follow  that  the  railroads  in  the  same  section  of  country  must  follow 
the  same  method?— A.  Unfortunately,  one  railroad  with  such  ideas  can  come  pretty 
near  demoralizing  rates  for  all  of  us.  It  is  just  a  question  of  forbearance.  It  is 
simply  a  question  of  how  much  of  your  business  you  are  willing  to  let  the  other 
fellow  come  in  and  take  away  from  you. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  If  the  volume  of  business  that  road  is  carrying  continnes 
to  mcrease,  is  not  a  war.  so  called,  likely  to  follow?— A.  A  x>oint  is  bound  to  be 
reached  where  things  will  snap.  At  the  present  time  business  is  goo^t  ca^  ^"^ 
scarce;  we  all  of  us  have  more  demands  for  cars  than  we  have  cars,  withont 
cutting  rates,  and  it  is  more  a  question  of  capacity  than  it  is  of  making  a  hid  for 
business  in  the  way  of  cut  rates:  but  in  the  long  run  a  cut  rate  takes  the  business. 

Q.  Could  you  suggest  any  authority  that  could  be  given  the  Interstate  Ck)m- 
merce  Commission  that  would  reach  this  case  or  similar  cases? — A.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  problem ;  it  is  a  matter  that  we  have  all  considered,  and  the  only  sac- 
cessful  way  of  getting  rid  of  competition  of  that  kind  is  to  buy  it  up. 

Q.  That  means  consolidation?— A.  Consolidation,  and  perhaps  another  road  to 
buy  up  later  on. 

Q.  Even  under  present  laws,  are  not  the  officials  of  that  road  liable  to  Oovem- 
ment  indictment  for  cutting  rates? — ^A.  I  think  so.  There  was  a  case  made 
once.  There  were  a  few  of  the  railroads  here  that  started  out  to  absolutely 
maintain  the  interstate-commerce  law  in  every  respect,  witii  the  intention  that 
other  roads  should  do  the  same  thing.  They  made  a  case  against  one  road, 
and  the  president  of  the  road,  when  he  was  put  on  the  stand,  admitted  every- 
thing that  was  charged.    Nothing  was  ever  done  with  him. 

<^.  It  has  been  contended  before  this  commission  in  Washington  that  the  com- 
peting or  suffering  railroad  or  railroad  officials  would  be  more  inclmed  to  push  the 
case  against  the  competitor ,  the  road  that  cut  the  rates,  if  the  penalty  of  the  law  vere 
made  a  financial  one  ;  in  other  words,  fine  rather  than  imprisonment.  We  should 
like  your  opinion  on  that  subject. — A.  I  do  not  like  the  imprisonment  clauseof 
the  interstate-commerce  law  because  it  is  not  oi)erative,  and  if  it  was  operative 
I  should  probably  like  it  less.  We  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  stop  it  if  the 
other  railroads  did,  and  I  would  not  hesitate,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  report 
other  railroad  men  that  were  found  cutting  rates,  provided  everybody  would  doit 

Q.  You  are  not  inclined  to  push  the  cases  now  where  there  is  a  criminal  clanse  ?-^ 
A.  I  think  a  very  heavy  i)enalty  on  both  the  shipper  receiving  the  cut  rate  and 
the  railroad  making  it  would  be  much  more  effective. 
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O.  (Bv  Bepreflentatiye  Otjen.)  And  more  easily  enforced?— A.  More  easily 
eniorcea,  and  would  come  nearer  preventinR  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  would  the  snipper,  in  view  of  your  former  state- 
ment, know  whether  he  was  getting  a  cut  rate  and  violating  tne  law? — ^A.  They 
would  know.  These  cut  rates  are  given  on  shipments  of  some  heavy  freight;  they 
know  whether  it  is  a  cut  rate  or  not;  a  man  wno  is  shipping  nothing  but  steel,  or 
ccal,  or  lumber,  dealing  in  some  specialty,  is  better  posted  on  the  rates  on  that 
particular  commodity  than  the  railroad  men  are.  The  railroad  man  has  got  to 
know  about  everything;  he  has  to  know  the  rates  on  all  kinds  of  commodities. 
There  is  never  any  question  about  the  fact  of  a  man's  knowing  whether  he  has  a 
cut  rate  or  not  except  in  cases  of  mistakes  that  are  liable  to  happen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  have  testified  that  you  favored  legalizing 
pooling;  of  course,  these  restrictions  would  have  to  go  with  the  law  or  they  could  cut 
just  the  same  as  they  do  now,  could  they  not?— A.  I  think  under  legalized  pooling 
the  commission  should  have  power  to  say  what  the  rates  should  be.  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  just  as  incumbent  on  the  commission  to  say  whether  a  rate  was  unreason- 
ably low  as  whether  it  was  unreasonably  high.  I  know  of  rates  being  made 
unreasonably  low  for  the  purpose  of  getting  something  that  the  railroad  ought 
not  to  have.  I  have  known  a  railroad  to  come  in  and  make  a  rate  on  some  com- 
modity that  it  never  hauled  and  never  exx)ected  to  haul,  and  which  some  other 
line  had  every  reason  to  haul;  make  it  so  low  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  propor- 
.  tM^of  the  business. 

^.  You  would,  then,  give  the  Interstate  CJommerce  Commission  authority  to 
revise  rates? — A.  Prima  facie,  revise  them.  I  think  the  railroads  should  have  the 
right  of  apx>eal  to  the  courts,  the  same  right  that  any  citizen  would  have. 

Q.  In  case  the  commission  decided  upon  a  rate,  you  would  have  that  stand  until 
it  could  be  reviewed  by  the  court?— A.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  is  not  very 
material;  I  think  that  is  not  worth  sticking  for.  I  should  personally  feel  as  if  the 
decision  of  the  commission  should  stand  temporarily,  should  be  accepted  by  the 
railroad  on  the  basis  that  the  railroads  were  allowed  to  make  contract  obligations 
with  each  other  for  a  division  of  the  earnings.  Of  course,  if  we  eot  legalized 
pooling  there  would  be  no  way  of  getting  railroads  into  the  t)ool:  there  is  noth- 
ing compulsory  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  one  railroad  holds  out  and  will  not  go  into  the 
pool,  you  are  entirely  helpless  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  it  is  then  a  case  of  fight. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  If,  then,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  authority  to  fix  rates,  you  could  largely  correct  some  of  these  difficulties  ? — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Provided  there  were  penalties  attached  to  the  law  that  could  be  enforced  ?— 
A.  Yes.  The  trouble  with  the  pooling  that  we  used  to  have  was  that  it  was  not 
legalized;  no  railroad  could  commence  suit  against  another  railroad  for  balances;  it 
was  entirely  a  matter  of  good  faith. 

Q.  A  matter  of  honor,  largely  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  was  going  to  bring  out  a  distinction  between  the  power 
to  revise  the  rates  that  it  is  sometimes  proposed  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  right  to  fix  the  rates  in  case  of  pool.  It  has  been  contended  by 
some  that  if  T)ooling  is  to  be  legalized  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
be  given  authority  to  absolutely  fix  the  pool  rate;  that  in  cases  where  a  pool  is 
not  entered  into  by  the  roads  they  should  have  the  power  of  revision  as  regai'ds 
differentials.  The  power  of  revision  is  practically  the  x)ower  to  fix  the  rate,  is  it 
not? — A.  I  can  conceive  cases  where  it  would  not  be. 

Q.  What  protection  would  you  give  the  public  against  exorbitant  rates  if  pool- 
ing is  to  be  legalized  ?— A.  That  very  protection— tne  power  of  the  commission  to 
revise  them. 

Q.  But  the  commission  at  present  has  no  power  whatever  to  lower  or  raise 
a  rate. — ^A.  We  have  not  got  the  authority  to  pool  either;  I  think  the  two  should 
go  together. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen).  That  is,  the  law  should  be  amended  to  cover 
these  two  points? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger).  Some  have  contended  that  if  pooling  is  to  to  be  legalized 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  explicit  authority  to  fix 
the  rates  between  the  points  where  the  pool  is  operative  ;  let  me  ask  first  if  that 
would  be  your  view? — A.  My  view  is,  they  should  have  control  of  the  rates ;  not 
necessarily  fix  them,  but  have  power  to  revise  them  under  the  pooling  contract. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wants  to  be  charged 
with  the  work  of  fixing  the  rates,  but  in  case  of  complaint— in  case  it  can  be 
proven  that  the  rate  we  ar^  charging  under  this  pool  is  higher  than  it  ought  to 
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be,  nnreaflonable,  that  the  oommission  ahaU  pass  on  it  and  revise  it  if  the  £actB 
warrant. 

Q.  Yon  mean  have  it  lowered  if  necessary  ?—Tes ;  and  I  think  if  the  case  iKms 
that  somebody  complained  a  rate  was  too  low,  they  should  have  the  right  to  advance 
the  rate,  if  they  thought  it  was  discriminating  against  localities.  I  have  known 
of  industries  starting  up  at  some  point  and  doing  qoite  a  bosinesa— perhaps  a 
brickyard  at  St.  Paul,  aoing  a  very  handsome  business— and  the  railroad  woold 
come  in  and  make  a  rate  abnormally  low  in  order  to  bring  in  brick  from  some 
other  place,  and  thereby,  perhaps  nnjustlv,  discriminate  against  some  locality. 
In  other  words,  rates  can  be  unreasonably  low  as  well  as  unreasonably  high. 

O.  You  testified  in  your  paper  that  you  favor  an  expert  commifiaion  to  arrange 
a  classification  schedule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  what  is  your  idea  there  as  to  the  expert  commission  ?  Should  it  be 
an  official  commission,  or  should  it  be  one  appointed  by  the  railroads  amon^ 
their  own  traffic  managers? — A.  The  railroads  at  one  time  appointed  a  nniver^ 
classification  committee,  which  consisted  of  representatives,  as  I  remember,  two 
from  New  England,  two  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  two  from  the  Middle  States, 
two  from  the  far  Western  States,  and  two  from  the  middle  Western  States.  I 
was  one  of  the  committee  representing  this  particular  section  of  the  country. 
This  was  over  10  years  ago.  As  I  remember,  we  agreed  upon  a  classification,  but 
it  never  was  adopted  because  of  these  local  influences  I  speak  of.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  and  the  shipping  public  i^  an 
expert  commission  sliould  do  that  work ;  some  commission  under  the  supervision, 
say,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  some  body  that  they  mi^ht 
appoint  or  select,  I  think  they  could  do  it  better  than  either  the  railroads  or  the 
shippers  could. 

Q.  If  universal  classification  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads,  why  did 
they  not  adopt  the  one  prepared  and  presented  to  them? — A.  I  think  it  would  nave 
been  to  the  interest  of  the  railroads  generally,  but  there  were  some  features  of  the 
classification  that  some  particular  roads  in  some  particular  sections  of  the  country 
objected  to;  and  they  did  not  object  to  the  same  features. 

Q.  Di  flf erent  geographi  cal  conditions?— A .  The  Pittsburg  man  wanted  a  very  low 
classification  on  iron— iron  constituting  a  large  proportion  of  his  tonnage;  but  the 
California  man,  whose  road  only  hauled  iron  incidentally,  objected  to  any  such 
classification  of  iron,  because  his  principal  traffic  was  composed  of  some  other 
commodity. 

Q.  Are  not  these  conditions  so  various  and  so  greatlv  diversified  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  that  a  universal  classification  would  be  practically  impossible? — 
A.  I  think  not. 

O.  You  think  the  railroad  in  California  can  haul  iron  ore,  while  they  get  but 
little  of  it,  at  practically  the  same  rate  as  the  road  in  Pennsylvania?— A.  Iron  ore 
is  not  now  hauled  on  the  classification.  In  quantities  it  is  luways  hauled  at  com- 
modity special  rate. 

Q.  Is  tnat  equally  true  of  grain? — A.  It  is  always  hauled  as  a  commodity;  it 
appears  in  the  tariffs  under  the  head  of  grain.  That  is  true  also  of  the  coarser 
freights— lumber,  salt,  live  stock. 

Q.  You  think  your  opinion  is  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  leading  railroads? — 
A.  I  find  the  opinions  of  railroad  men  are  like  the  opinions  of  lawyers,  they 
differ. 

Q.  0)mingback  to  the  Question  of  legalizing  pooling,  you  stated  that  in  your 
opinion  if  pooling  should  be  legalized  rates  would  be  lower.  Why  do  you  think 
that?— A.  1  do  not  think  I  testified  to  that.  I  testified  that  under  concentration 
of  ownership  I  thought  rates  would  be  lower.  My  reason  for  thinking  that  is 
that  concentration  of  ownership  means  great  economies  in  the  management  and 
operation.  There  is  more  money  wasted  in  the  railroad  business  than  in  any 
other  business  I  know  of.  We  are  all  spending  large  sums  of  money  for  adver- 
tising, for  soliciting  freights;  we  each  have  expensive  offices  on  Broadway  in  New 
York,  say,  with  high-salaried  agents;  we  are  always  running  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year"^  unnecessary  ti-ains.  With  concentration  of  ownership  that  would  be 
unnecessary.  The  service  could  be  just  as  good  and  could  be  done  with  great 
economy. 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  that  in  your  opinion  to  legalize  pooling  would  check 
consolidation?— A.  I  say  that  unless  legalized  pooling  comes  concentration  of 
ownership  will  come.  I  think  if  we  had  had  legalized  pooling  years  a^  there 
would  have  been  more  systems  of  railroads;  the  necessity  for  combination  and 
concentration  of  ownership  would  have  been  less. 

Q.  And  if  we  do  not  have  it  in  5  years  now,  we  shall  have  fewer  systems? — ^A. 
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One  of  three  things  is  likely  to  occur— legalized  pooling,  concentration  of  owner- 
ship and  consolidation  of  railroads,  or  Ghovemment  control. 

Q.  Which  of  these  three  is  the  most  desirable?— A.  The  first  one. 
.  Q.  Legalized  pooling?— A.  That  is  the  one  we  are  nearest  to;  the  second  is 
likely  to  come,  and  it  may  bring  the  third. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.)  Legalized  pooling,  nnder  the  supervision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  I  understand  vour  testimony,  would  do 
away  with  discriminations?— A.  I  think  it  would;  1  think  there  would  be  fewer 
discriminations  than  there  are  now.  You  ask  which  I  prefer  of  the  three;  I  pre- 
fer concentration  of  ownership. 

Q.  That  was  what  I  concluded  from  your  testimony;  you  think  that  would  be 
the  most  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  general  public,  and  that  was  what  I  wanted 
to  bring  out. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentatiye  Otjen.)  Would  not  classifications  by  sections  be  prac- 
ticable?—A.  That  is  practically  what  we  have  now.  There  is  what  is  called  the 
Western  classification,  which,  practically,  is  everywhere  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  except  on  transcontinental  business,  and  there  the  transcontinental  classi- 
fication applies;  then  everything  east  of  the  Jkfissouri  River  is  the  Eastern  classi- 
fication.   There  are  fewer  classifications  now  than  there  were  10  vears  ago. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  universal  classification  would  be  better  3ian  the 
sectional  classification?- A.  I  think  it  is  possible  to  have  a  tmiversal  classifica- 
tion, but  it  would  mean,  to  some  extent,  a  readjustment  of  the  rates,  ^ou  can 
make  the  rates  to  fit  any  classification.  A  universal  clasEdfication  might  be 
applied  everywhere  in  the  country,  but  the  rates  would  be  sectional. 

Q.  The  rates  might  not  be  the  same  all  over  the  country;  the  rates  would  be 
different  in  different  sections  of  the  country? — ^A.  Yes;  the  rates  will  vary  with 
the  cost  of  doing  business;  it  costs  more  to  do  business  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
than  in  New  England. 

Q.  The  classification  really  has  not  anything  to  do  with  the  rates?— A.  No,  not 
necessarily;  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  rates,  but  the  rates  can  be  adjusted 
regardless  of  classification. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  By  concentration  of  ownership,  do  you  mean  manage- 
ment by  one  central  body  of  officers? — A.  Not  necesaarily  that;  that  would 
come,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  also  by  concentration  of  management  the  concentration  of 
all  the  roads  in  one  system?— A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  Would  not  that  follow? — ^A.  The  roads  engaged  in  competition  for  certain 
traffic  would  be  concentrated;  say,  the  transcontinental  lines,  or  the  Missouri 
River  lines,  or  the  lines  leading  to  the  Gulf,  or  the  Southern  lines.  That  might 
be  done  sectionally,.and  ultimately,  I  think,  if  it  was  done  in  that  way,  there 
might  be  a  parent  company  that  hsid  to  do  vnth  all  of  them. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  do  not  state  some  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
Government  ownership  when  you  speak  of  these  great  economies  that  would  be 
effected  bv  concentration  of  ownership  in  itself.  Are  these  not  the  arguments 
used  by  those  who  favor  Government  ownership? — ^A.  I  think  perhaps  the  most 
extravagantly  managed  business  is  the  postoffice  business  managed  by  the 
Government.  For  instance,  we  have  an  agent  in  a  town  who  is  doing  a  tremen- 
dous business;  he  is  handling  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
goods,  and  we  pay  bim  $125  a  month;  the  postmaster  in  the  same  town  is  probably 
getting  $300  a  month.  We  have  a  station  house  costing  us  i)erhap8  $8,000  or 
$4,000,  and  the  Post-Office  Department  will  have  a  Government  builoing  costing 
perhaps  $150,000. 

Q.  All  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  treated  alike  by  that  system;  it  is 
superior  to  the  raUroad  system  in  that?— A.  Yes;  there  is  no  difference  in  the 

?nce  of  postage  stamps;  one  man  can  get  them  at  the  same  price  as  another;  and 
contend  that  should  be  so  in  the  railroad  business. 

Q.  If  that  were  to  come  about,  there  would  be  no  advocates  of  Government 
ownership,  or  very  few  at  least?— A.  There  might  be  the  greatest  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation in  case  the  Government  had  control  of  the  railroads  and  the  roads  got 
fewer. 

Q.  There  is  no  such  discrimination  in  the  postal  system  as  against  sections  or 
people?— A.  Nor  in  import  duties;  custom-house  rates  are  the  same  to  everybody; 
but  there  are  discriminations  in  the  railroad  business. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Johnson.  )  To  what  extent  is  the  financial  management  of  the 
railroad  business  being  consolidated  in  great  banking  houses?— A.  I  think  they 
are  getting  nearer  together  all  the  time,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  actual 
consolidation. 
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Q.  To  whftt  extent  does  the  hanking  hoiue  of  Mot^san  A  Go.  Mid 
intereete  control  Uie  Eastern  railway  ajratemfl  of  the  cuunUy? — A.  I  coriiM 
answer  that  qnestion:  thev  have  rery  little  interest  in  the  Westen  roads. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  think  tma  concentration  of  flnanriAl  control  in  kig  ki 
houses  represents  an  important  phase?— A.  I  think  anything  in  tibe  waref  e» 
oentration  that  will  do  away  witn  preferential  rates,  and  the  nnmsUktei  q»  ' 
petition  that  causes  these  rates,  is  a  good  thing  for  the  conrmnmty  and  ike  zs- 
roads. 

).  Do  yon  think  this  concentration  of  flnancial  control  is  having  a  i 

Saence?— A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  for  the  West?— A.  I  think  it  would. 


inflai 


Can  yon  present  fignres  to  show  the  relatiYe  height  of 
this  ooontry  and  in  others?— A.  lean. 

Q.  I  should  be  personally  fflad  to  see  this,  because  evidence  has 
contrary  to  your8.—A.  IshaUbegladtosulnnitthattoyoa.  Piirthaniiore.iaw 
connection,  not  only  are  the  passenger  rates  lower  in  this  country,  bat  the  mrr 
is  superior,  and  the  sleeping-car  raties  are  very  much  lower  than  they  arealmi 
ffleeping-car  rates  are  not  only  lower,  but  the  sleeping-car  aoconunodatioos  is  s 
country  are  infinitely  better  than  they  are  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conokr.)  How  about  freight  rates?— A.  Frei^t  imteB  arek^PK 

O.  (ByMr.C.  J.  Habrib.)  GonsiderablYlower?- A.  Gcmaiaerably  lower.  Tte 
is  the  chief  reason  for  the  great  inroads  that  we  have  made  in  capturing  ih^sv^ 
kete  of  the  world--oar  cheap  transportation. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Kbnnedt.)  You  say  the  post-olfice  business  is  the  most  eitzii» 
gantly  managed  business  in  the  country,  yet  we  hear  no  complamt  from  the  ps- 
pie? — A.  I  have  no  authority  for  that  statement,  except  my  own  oUmm^simwi 

O.  Do  you  know  of  any  considerable  complaint  from  the  people  becsnsp  ff  i?< 
hign-priced  business?— A.  The  people  are  getting  a  good  service  for  Terj^tit 
money,  and  I  do  not  think  many  of  them  know  that  thm  is  abig  deficit  ever  jfK 
As  long  as  they  are  fairly  treated  they  do  not  care. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  if  these  discriminations  against  ooaummitiee  and  iai- 
viduals  and  other  evils,  such  as  the  Ki'^^i^  of  passes,  are  not  done  away  with  thrc^ 
Government  control  that  the  people  will  be  willing  to  stand  a  Tory  extraro^B^ 
managed  transportation  business  rather  than  bear  these  discnininatiaBS  at 
eviIs?^A.  Possibly;  but  I  think  it  woud  be  extravagant.  I  think  inivate  isfint- 
uals  can  conduct  the  transportation  business  for  much  less  money  than  the  G<^; 
emment  can  do  it  itself.  I  believe  the  rates  would  be  lower;  and  comnared  «i^ 
other  countries  that  do  run  their  own  railroads  the  service  is  better  and  tiie  nis 
lower. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Habris.)  Did  you  ever  know  any  railroad  run  by  any  Soft 
government  to  be  managed  at  all  successfully  from  a  railroad  point  of  view  or  a? 
other  point?  We  have  no  State  railroads  here,  but  there  are  some  throngii  tk 
South.— A.  We  have  no  State  railroads  in  the  West.  I  think  the  Michigaa  Co- 
tral  started  out  as  a  State  railroad  and  was  sold  years  ago  to  private  parties. 

Q.  Tou  do  not  know  of  any  railroad  run  by  the  State  successfully?— A.  Ko:  I 
do  not  know  of  any  railroad  run  by  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  As  ^ou  see  it,  what  are  the  jprincipal  olQe^ 
tions  to  €k>vemment  or  State  ownership  of  railroads?— A.  My  objections  all  ooa 
from  observations  of  results  in  countries  where  it  obtains;  the  rates  are  higher  o^ 
the  service  is  not  as  good,  and  as  the  political  question  would  be  involved 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger,  interrupting.)  The  postal  service  has  been  cited  sstt 
example  of  the  (jtovermnent  operation  of  a  public  service.  Now  the  GK>TemiDi^ 
carries  a  letter  1  mile  or  8,000  miles  for  2  cents;  would  that  be  possible  or  pnc> 
ticable  in  the  railroad  buoness? — A.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  tne  €k>vem]BBDt 
was  prepared  to  meet  a  big  deficit,  as  in  the  Post-OfiSce  Department. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  put  in  a  mileage  rate  or  schedule?— A.  It  would  b» 
possible,  but  it  would  cause  about  the  same  kind  of  revolution  that  a  very  vig1l^ 
ous  chan^  in  the  tariff  would,  and  a  great  deal  more;  the  country  would  hai« 
to  adjust  itself  to  the  change. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  It  would  disturb  business  for  the  time?— A- 
Very  much  indeed. 

Q.  (B]r  Mr.  CoNOBB.)  Would  a  mileage  tariff  be  practicable  under  individai 
ovniership  where  the  various  lines  of  road  are  owned  by  different  corporation&^ 
A.  It  would  be;  it  is  very  remote  though,  and  I  do  not  wink  anything  of  the  Jdnd 
would  ever  happen. 

Q.  Tou  mean  to  testify  that  you  think  it  practicable  for  aroad  in  the  far  West* 
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or  in  any  sparsely  settled  district,  to  oany  freUht  at  the  same  rate  per  ton  per 
mile,  that  it  can  be  done  for  by  the  New  York  Central  or  the  Pennsylvania  road?— 
A.  No.  I  mean  to  say  a  distance  tariff  is  possible,  bnt  it  wonld  have  to  be  so  high 
to  reach  all  the  different  railroads  in  the  different  sections  that  it  is  remote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Impracticable?— A.  It  is  possible,  bnt  improbable, 
yery  improbable. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Gongbb.)  Now,  in  the  matter  of  discriminations;  are  they  eyer 
necessary,  in  yonr  jnogment,  in  freight  traffic?  For  instance,  railroads  some- 
times make  rates  to  meet  crop  conditions;  are  these  things  justifiable?  As  an 
illnstration,  if  yon  like,  yesterday  it  was  testified  before  this  conunission  that 
in  1897  certain  of  the  railroads  reduced  their  rate  on  potatoes  from,  I  think,  60  to 
40  cents  a  hundred  from  Minnesota  to  New  England,  oecause  of  crop  conditions; 
was  that  justifiable? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  case,  but 
I  think  crop  conditions  have  got  to  be  considered  in  making  a  rate. 

Q.  The  crop  conditions  were  that  there  was  a  very  heavy  crop  of  potatoes  in 
Minnesota,  and  under  ezistiuK  rates  they  could  not  be  moved  and  sold  and  give 
the  producer  and  dealer  anytioing  for  their  services.  Without  a  change  in  the 
rate  a  carrier  would  be  without  that  traffic,  and  the  producer  would  have  that 
crop  on  his  hands. — A.  So  long  as  the  rates  were  made  to  everybody,  I  do  not  see 
where  there  is  any  discrimination. 

<^.  The  point  I  desire  to  bring  out  is  this:  I  think  such  a  change  in  rate  seems 
desirable,  and  is  generally  approved,  or  at  least  not  disapproved;  would  that  be 
XK)S8ible  imder  Government  ownership,  and  if  possible,  or  permitted,  would  it 
not  make  it  possible  for  the  partjr  in  power  and  controlling  these  rates  to  dis- 
criminate for  or  against  some  section  of  the  country  that  was  not  with  them?— 
A.  No  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  would  the  rates  be  controlled  under  Govern- 
ment ownership?— A.  I  presume  the  rates  would  be  controlled  just  as  l^e  price  of 

QVwould  it  be  by  general  legislative  enactment,  or  hy  an  expert  commission?— 
A.  It  would  have  to  be,  I  presume,  just  as  Congress  decided  it;  I  would  not  under- 
take to  say.  I  think  the  Government  ownership  of  railroads  is  very  remote  and 
very  undesirable.  I  think  the  complications  you  would  ^et  into  the  moment 
the  Government  undertook  the  control  of  railroads— politically  commercially, 
and  financially— would  be  very  great. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck>NGEB.)  On  the  theory  that  consolidation  would  brinp  the  pub- 
lic tiie  beet  service,  and  also  acceptinf^  your  theoij  that  legalized  pookng  would 
retard  or  check  that,  do  you  stiU  think  legalized  xx)oling  desirable?— A.  Yes;  I 
think  legidized  x>ooling  is  desirable  and  expedient.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
have  concentranon  of  ownership  for  years  to  come. 

(^.  It  is  now  going  on. — ^A.  It  is  now  going,  on,  yes;  and  I  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  legalizing  pooling  even  if  there  was  a  concentration  of  ownership. 
The  chief  object  of  the  interstate  commerce  law  was  to  prevent  discriminations 
between  communities  and  individuals,  and  legalizing  pooling  will  assist  in  bring- 
ing that  about. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  that  object  wonld  be  subserved  by  having  legal- 
ized pooling  after  you  have  brought  about  concentration  of  ownership?— -A.  There 
might  be  a  concentration  of  ownership  of  the  railroads  in  a  certain  section,  and 
in  some  other  section  there  might  be  a  concentration  of  ownendiip  also,  but  by 
different  people.  In  different  sections  of  the  country  the  roads  might  be  concen- 
trated, and  there  might  be  a  comi>etition  between  the  various  systems.  There  is 
an  element  of  market  comi>etition  always  in  the  railroad  business  that  we  have 
to  contend  with.  We  may  have  a  railroad  without  a  competitive  point  on  it,  a 
line  with  industries;  people  who  are  manufacturing  sewer  pipe,  or  brick,  or 
articles  of  iron,  or  making  salt,  or  doing  anything  in  the  line  oi  industry;  not- 
withstanding the  fact  there  may  not  be  a  competing  point  on  that  railroad,  it  is 
competing  all  the  time  with  the  markets  fnrmshed  by  other  railroads;  with  the 
product  furnished  by  other  railroads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoBiMER.)  It  seems  to  be  your  idea  that  xx)oling  is  the 
nearest  at  hand?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  benefits  will  come  more  rapidly  to  the  people  by  pooling,  but  concen- 
tration may  follow  and  if  it  does  follow,  we  shall  get  more  benefit  n-om  that  than 
throuffh  pooling?— A.  Tes. 

Q.  But  you  believe  that  pooling  is  the  most  feasible  because  the  people  are  prob- 
ably better  prepared  for  it  at  this  time,  and  because  it  can  be  done  without  any 
financial  interference.    Is  that  the  idea?— A.  That  is  right. 
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(j.  I  think  yx>a  stated  that  if  we  have  a  pooling  act  all  the  nulroads  will  not 
necessarily  so  into  that  i)ool? — ^A.  Not  necessarily. 

Q.  And  if  one  railroad  remains  out  a  fight  would  probably  follow.  Would 
yon  authorize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix  the  rate  for  the  road 
that  refrains  from  going  into  the  pool?— -A.  Tes. 

Q.  Then  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  authority  to  fix  the  rate, 
and  made  the  same  rate  that  the  pool  agreed  upon,  how  would  this  affect  the 
business  of  the  roads  that  had  ffone  into  the  pool;  or  would  it  give  the  road  stand- 
ing out  any  advantage  over  tnoee  who  had  pooledr— A.  I  think  the  roads  that 
comply  with  the  law  and  maintain  the  published  rates  should  be  protected  against 
a  rauroad  that  was  inclined  to  deal  with  the  other  roads  in  a  piratical  manner. 

Q.  If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commiasion,  then,  had  authority  to  fix  their 
rate,  and  fixed  the  same  rate  the  pool  had  agreed  upon,  would  that  have  the  eftect 
of  protecting  the  xxx>ling  roads  as  against  those  standing  out  of  the  pool?— A.  AH 
the  XKwUng  roads  would  want  would  be  that  the  road  outside  of  it  should  have 
equality  ol  rates— should  not  give  secret  rates,  preferential  rates. 

Q.  Could  a  x>ool  exist  imder  that  condition?— A.  It  could;  it  has,  prior  to  the 
interstate  act.  I  have  known  of  certain  roads  XKX>ling  their  business,  where  there 
was  one  road  outside;  that  is,  they  acted  as  a  unit  in  meeting  the  competition  of 
this  outside  line.  It  was  the  exception,  though,  rather  than  the  rule.  The  gen- 
eral theory  under  which  pools  used  to  be  made  was,  **  One  out,  all  out." 

Q.  Then  you  seem  to  think  that  by  clothing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cominis- 
sion  with  proper  authority,  the  complaints  of  discrimination  could  be  practically 
wiped  out?— A.  It  could  be  very  much  lessened;  coupled,  of  course,  with  legal- 
ized pooling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CONOBB.)  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  giving  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  authoritv  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  re- 
reads, by  duly  authorized  official  examiners,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  evidence 
that  they  had  paid  rebates?— A.  No,  I  should  not;  I  think  the  more  puDlicitj^  the 
better.  In  other  words,  I  think  it  is  to  to  the  interest  of  the  Gk)vemment  itself 
that  there  should  be  no  discriminations  in  transportation  charges. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection  to  an  official  examination  of  books  and  accounts? — A. 
The  merchants  of  Chicago  would  not  stand  it  for  a  minute  if  thev  thought  the 
merchants  of  New  York  were  getting  lower  import  duties  than  they  were;  the 
business  men  here  would  not  tolerate  the  purchase  of  postage  stamps  in  Wash- 
ing^n  for  any  less  price  than  they  pay;  and  here  is  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  more  con- 
sequence than  the  postage  business,  or  the  import  tariffs,  where  there  is  more  or 
less  favoritism  going  on  which  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennbdt.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  on  the  subjject  of  ticket 
scalping.  Is  it  true  that  the  only  class  of  trade  tnat  comes  to  the  ticket  6cal]^erB 
is  that  which  is  brought  by  the  public  in  the  way  of  unused  coupons,  etc.;  or  is  it 
true  that  business  is  furnished  by  the  railroads  themselves?- A.  Of  course  there 
has  always  been  more  or  less  transportation  furnished  to  the  ticket  brekers  by 
dii^onest  employees  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is,  do  you  believe  the  ticket  scalpers  should  con- 
tinue in  business  and  live  on  the  busmess  that  is  brought  to  them  by  the  public 
and  also  do  this  business  you  speak  of?— A.  I  feel  that  there  would  be  fear  of 
that.  I  think  that  if  the  railroads  had  never  secretly  assisted  the  scalpers  and 
ticket  brokers  there  would  not  be  so  much  business  as  there  is  now. 

Q.  The  larger  per  cent  of  the  business  they  have  is  business  given  them  by  the 
railroads  in  this  way,  is  it?— A.  No;  it  is  a  less  proportion  of  tneir  business  than 
the  pnbUc  gives  them.  If  the  railroads  would  combine  and  refuse  to  give  busi- 
ness to  the  ticket  scalpers  a  good  many  of  them  would  be  driven  out  of  Dusiness. 
I  think  the  railroads  have  it  in  their  own  power  to  make  the  business  of  the  ticket 
broker  unprofitable  if  they  would  only  take  the  proper  means  to  do  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CoNaEE.)  Why  don't  they  do  it  if  they  don't  want  it?— A.  Because 
certain  of  the  lines  have  relations  with  them— use  them. 

Q.  In  other  words  a  small  minority  of  the  roads  can  defeat  the  purpose  of  a 
large  majority;  is  that  the  idea?— A.  Yes;  it  is  a  ^reat  wrong  that  these  brokers 
should  buy  tickets  for  less  money  than  the  travehng  public,  and  yet  it  is  contin- 
ually done.    The  brokers  buy  the  tickets  and  make  a  commission  on  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  favor  the  movement  which  the  railroads  have 
been  making  for  the  last  few  years  to  secure  from  Congress  legislation  on  the 
subject,  while  at  the  same  time  they  make  absolutely  no  effort  to  secure  any 
action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  abolition  of  the  pass  sys- 
t^? — ^A.  I  believe  the  entire  matter  should  be  considered  as  one  proposition.  I 
was  in  favor  of  and  have  worked  for  an  antiscalping  law,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  get  any  legislation  on  that  subject  until  the  entire  trana- 
portation  matter  is  taken  up  and  the  interstate-commerce  law  is  amended. 
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Q.  You  believe  it  is  ceJcnlated  to  discotirage  the  railroads  when  they  attempt 
.  to  get  this  one  passed?—- A.  No;  I  think  the  railroads  are  entitled  to  that  legisla- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  wise  thing  for  the  pnblic,  and  I  think  that  it  shonld  nave 
been  obtained  from  Confess  without  any  asking.  I  think  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
tection of  the  pnblic  that  it  ought  to  be  passed. 

You  have  organized  labor  on  your  lines?— A.  Yes. 

Do  you  believe  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  laborers  to  combine  to  protect 
their  interests  as  it  is  for  the  railroads  to  concentrate? — A.  I  think  the  organiza- 
tion of  labor  has  been  a  benefit  to  labor. 

Q.  Has  the  organization  of  the  engineers,  brakemen,  conductors,  and  trainmen 
generally  been  a  benefit  to  the  raibroads  also?— A.  There  are  two  sides  to  that 
question;  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  or  not.  I  think  that  is  a  debatable  ques- 
tion, although  I  believe  in  the  organization  of  labor. 

<j.  (B^r  Mr.  Ck)NOER. )  Is  overcapitalization  an  evil  in  the  railroad  field?— A.  My 
observation  has  been  that  there  is  or  has  been  overcapitalization;  the  price  of  the 
securities  has  generally  indicated  it. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  the  prohibiting  of  the  increasing  of  capital  stock  of  inter- 
state railways  without  i)enni8sion  from  the  Government;  I  mean  the  watering  of 
stock  by  interstate  railways  without  governmental  permission? — ^A.  I  don*t  believe 
in  the  watering  of  stock;  I  think  it  is  all  right,  tnough,  to  issue  new  stock  for 
new  OToperty. 

Q.  Would  there  be  objection  to  making  it  necessary  to  ask  the  permission  of 
the  Government?— A.  I  should  say  not. 

Q.  You  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that?— A.  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  necessary  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  Qovemment;  I  don't  see  what  would 
be  gained  by  it. 

Q.  (By  MT,  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  believe  the  investor  takes  care  of  himself?— 
A.  If  the  stock  is  watered  the  price  shows  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  far  has  your  road  complied  with  the  recent  act  of 
Congress  as  to  automatic  appliances — couplers  and  safety  appliances? — A.  Very 
fully;  I  think  we  have  a  few  cars  not  equipped,  but  very  few. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  the  extension  of  time  that  was  provided  for?— A.  Yes;  we 
are  one  of  the  roads  that  asked  for  the  extension.  That  is  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment, which  I  have  little  to  do  with,  and  I  could  not  say  what  the  facts  are  in 
regard  to  that ,  except  in  a  general  way.  We  have  complied  as  well  as  anyone  with 
the  act  of  Cong^^ess. 

Q.  That  time  was  extended  to  December  1  or  January  1?— -A.  I  really  dont 
know.    I  think  it  was  extended  2  years;  I  know  we  have  complied  with  the  law. 

S.  You  have  or  will  have  by  that  time?— A.  Yes. 
.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest?- A. 
Do  you  want  to  ask  any  questions  about  this  conflict  I  spoke  of  between  the 
interstate  and  State  railway  commissions? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  should  like  to  ask  if  you  have  any  instances  or  can 
give  us  any  specific  information? — ^A.  I  know  in  a  genersJ  way  that  there  are  two 
States  that  I  nave  in  mind  that  attempt  to  regulate  their  rates  so  as  to  confine 
the  business  to  their  States  and  to  their  own  people;  Texas  is  one  of  them. 

Q.  They  undertake  to  favor  the  State  road? — ^A.  Yes;  State  road  and  State  man- 
agement and  State  shippers  and  the  residents  of  that  State  generally.  The  Texas 
people  tell  us  in  so  many  words  that  they  are  there  to  protect  the  people  of  Texas, 
and  if  the  rates  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  are  reducea  by  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  for  any  other  reason,  they  will  make  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  their  rates. 

9.  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  provision  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  as 
it  is  in  Texas?— A.  It  is  a  domestic  tarin  incidental  to  private  i>rotection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Haiueiis.)  It  is  distinguished  as  being  against  the  Constitu- 
tion?—A.  They  don't  recognize  that;  they  are  States'  rights  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  They  only  feel  it  locally?— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Which  is  the  other  State?— A.  The  grand  old  Republican  state  of  Iowa  has 
about  the  same  idea. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  is  Nebraska?— A.  They  go  in  for  the  same 
doctrine,  and  it  is,  I  presume,  a  parent  of  the  protective  tariff. 

Q.  I  don't  think  the  United  States  Government  has  anjr  remedy.— A.  There  is 
no  remedy  unless  the  Constitution  is  amended.  And  I  brmg  up  the  point  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  Federal  commission  to  make  the  interstate  rates  of  this  country 
so  long  as  they  have  no  control  of  State  rates  that  are  so  interwoven;  for  instance, 
rates  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  entirely  in  the  State  of  Missouri, 
are  on  the  basis  of  rates  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City.  The  rates  from  Davenport, 
Iowa,  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  are  practically  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  from  Chicago 
to  Coimcil  Bluffs. 
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9*  (B^  Mr.  KsNNBPY.)  Toa  sav  yoa  belieye  it  is  a  psrent  of  tbe 

tanif  principle;  is  it  not  more  probaDle  it  is  " 


the  result  of  the 
Belf -protection?— A.  It  is  principally  the  father  of  the  protectiTe 

Q.  Ton  conld  hardlv  expect  anything  to  be  a  parent  of  tike 
the  State  of  Texas?— A.  Yon  can  raise  lumoet  anything^  down  1 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  C.J.  Harris.)  Would  largerpowersfiiYen  to  the  Interstate 
CommiiMion,  gradoaUv  extending  its  territory  to  State  lines  on  tike 
qnestion,  do  away  with  this  objection  that  yon  have  raised  to  the  .^  . 
commissions  of  these  States?  To  ask  the  question  more  directly.  Woold 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  more  power  do  away  with  that  fmash: 
it?-— A.  I  think  it  might  to  some  extent;  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  Ttesc 
ment  of  grain  from  a  point  in  Iowa  to  Borlin^^ton,  Iowa,  ia  entirdy  a  Scs»£ 
ment;  that  is  quite  apt  to  be  an  interstate  shipment  befoiie  tike  grain  is  &^' 
disposed  of;  and  the  shipment  of  cotton  from  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  the  d^: 

Galveston,  entirely;  withm  the  State  of  Texas,  is  qnite  ai»t  to  be  an  im 

shipment,  because  it  is  not  going  to  be  nsed  at  Ckdveston;  it  will  find  its 
the  cotton  markets  of  Kew  Eioigliuid  before  it  gets  through.  A  shipment  of  < 
meat  from  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  transportation  thai  oos 
entirely  within  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  that  dressed  meat  may  be  sold  wa 
soldiers  in  Cuba  before  it  reaches  its  destination.  The  point  I  make  is  tfe 
think  it  is  impossible  for  the  Federal  commission  to  regulate  the  conuneroe  ef  a 
country  properly  unless  it  has  charge  and  supervision  of  the  State 
State  railroads  which  may  conflict  with  the  interstate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnnsdt.)  Do  ;rou  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Tens  ^ 
railroad  commission  stands  with  you  on  the  question  of  pooling? — ^A.  Ikaovi 
does;  I  have  talked  with  the  old  gentleman  a  good  many  times  on  that  sobjeci 

Q.  (By  Mr.  ConosrO  You  sp^kk  of  this  matter  as  an  evil;  have  yon  a  reaei 
to  suggest  for  it?— A.  The  only  remedy  is  a  Federal  commission  of  transparttfia 
and  tne  declaring  of  this  traffic  to  be  interstate,  and  the  pntting  of  these  lai 
under  the  authority  of  the  Federal  commission,  instead  of  having  46  or  17 
each  trving  to  adjust  the  freight  rates  to  suit  its  own  peculiar  ideas. 

Q.  ^By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Congress  has  titepow 
to  make  such  a  declaration?— A.  I  meant  to  say  by  an  amendment  of  the  Oms^ 
tution  of  the  United  States  Congress  could  have  that  power.  Hnt  I  do  maoLi 
say  that  Congress  can  not  regulate  what  it  is  supposed  to  have  power  over,  ist 
is,  all  interstate  business,  while  this  undercurrent  of  State  regulation  exists  tf 
conflicts. 

mMr.  Conger.)  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  matter  of  lack  of  snperrias 
e  State  as  to  what  shall  fall  under  interstate  commerce?  FormstaiK! 
take  a  shipment  of  cotton  from  Fort  Worth  to  (Galveston;  that  carloaodoppec 
from  Fort  Worth  can  not  pay  much  more  under  interstate  commerce  than  m 
other  carload  which  originated  at  Galveston,  can  it?— A.  Take  this  view  of  lii 
case ;  under  the  interstate-commerce  act  there  should  be  no  discrimination  behns 
individuals,  no  preferential  rates,  no  unjust  discriminations.  Here  is  a  bigsfanfff 
with  1,000  carloads  of  freight  to  ship  to  some  interstate-commerce  pomt  m 
Chicago;  he  also  has  1 ,000  carloads  of  freight  to  ship  to  various  stations  in  the  Sus 
of  Illinois.  He  uses  the  State  business;  he  sells  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  asdi 
that  way  gets  a  lower  rate  on  his  interstate  business  than  he  otherwiEe  wosji. 
Kow,  is  not  that  a  misuse  of  business  entirely  within  the  State,  for  the  purpoK^ 
getting  a  preferential  rate  on  interstate  business?  How  is  a  Federal  commisBB 
going  to  right  a  case  of  that  kind,  unless  it  has  charge  of  the  State  rates? 

Q.  He  gets  a  lower  rate  within  the  State  because  he  ^ve  the  railroad  the  iiiie> 
state-commerce  business?— A.  You  asked  me  a  little  while  ago  what  methods  ven 
employed  to  get  preferred  rates  and  discriminating  rates,  t  told  you  about  tbt 
methods  by  which  a  8hipi)er  could  defeat  the  purpose  oi  the  law,  and  this  is  otf 
of  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Does  Ck>ngr68d  have  authority  to  put  under  the  contrci 
of  the  commission  that  commerce  which  originates  in  the  State  with  the  intenticc 
of  going  into  interstate  commerce?- A.  My  opinion  is  that  you  can  never  tell  wki 
a  shipment  moves  whether  it  is  State  or  interstate  transportation. 

Q.  That  iS;  it  may  go  to  some  point  entirely  within  the  borders  of  the  State 
where  it  originated,  and  there  be  sent  out  as  an  interstate  shipment?— A.  It& 
quite  likely  to. 

Q.  In  the  case  of  the  cotton,  if  it  was  going  to  the  cotton  mills,  AS  there  are  no 
cotton  mills  in  the  State  of  Texas,  you  would  know  it  was  going  to  be  interstate 
commerce?— A.  Yes;  although  the  cotton  cloth  into  which  it  is  made  might  be 
shipped  from  place  to  place  in  the  State.  There  is  only  one  other  point  upon 
which  you  don't  cross-examine  me,  that  is  railroad  construction.    My  testimoDy 
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was  that  I  think  that  in  case  the  Federal  authorities  were  goin^  to  regulate  the  rail- 
roads—«nd  I  believe  they  are — the  subject  of  new  constmction  should  be  passed 
upon.    I  don*t  believe  new  roads  shoald  be  built  unless  necessity  is  shown  for  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  That  at  present  is  entirely  under  State  charter?— A. 
Yes;  except  in  one  case  in  Indiana. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  CoNaER.)  I  think  in  all  the  States  there  are  provisions  intended  to 
restrict  the  construction  of  railroads?— A.  I  guess  there  are. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chic  AGO,  III.,  November  ft,  l§99. 

TE8TIM0VT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  J.  8TE0H0, 

Attomey-at'law,  Chicago^  III. 

The  snbcommission  on  transportation  convened  at  2  o'clock,  November  22, 1889, 
at  Chicago,  111. ,  Chairman  Lonmer  presiding.  Mr.  William  J.  Strong,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  State  your  full  name,  please. — A.  William 
J.  Strong. 

Q.  And  your  business. — A.  Lawyer. 

Q.  We  have  information  that  you  have  a  large  collection  of  information  with 
reference  to  blacklisting.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  in  your  own  way  what  infor- 
mation you  have  on  that  subject?— A.  In  the  fall  of  1895  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  question  in  the  case  of  Fred  R.  Ketcham  against  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Kailroad  Company.  The  suit  had  been  brought  by  other  attorneys, 
who  came  to  me  and  usked  me  to  take  the  case  off  their  hands.  I  had  never  heard 
of  it  before.  They  did  not  seem  to  know  how,  and  in  fact  they  said  to  me  that 
they  did  not  know  how,  to  get  at  the  question;  and  it  interested  me  very  much. 
I  took  up  the  question  and  began  to  make  an  investigation.  I  was  called  into  the 
trial  of  the  Ketcham  case  before  Judge  Edmund  Burke  in  the  fall  of  1895  on  8 
days*  notice,  with  no  time  for  preparation  whatever,  and  introduced  but  four  wit- 
nesses. The  jury  disagreed,  standing  6  to  6,  which  necessitated  a  new  trial. 
After  coming  into  the  case  and  seeing  what  there  was  in  it  I  be^n  to  investigate, 
and  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Cnicago  Evening  News  asking  any  men  who 
thought  they  had  been  blacklisted  to  come  to  my  office  and  make  their  state- 
ments to  me  and  bring  such  letters  as  they  had  that  they  thought  were  evidence 
of  this  blacklisting  agreement.  After  spending  some  time,  without  eza^eration 
8  months  continuously,  to  the  neglect  of  every  other  class  of  business,  m  taking 
statements  of  men  who  came  to  my  office,  I  made  up  my  mind  what  the  agree- 
ment was;  and  that  there  was  such  an  agreement  to  blacklist  was  apparent 
from  the  evidence  which  was  produced  berore  me.  That  evidence  I  formulated 
into  a  charge,  which  I  incorporated  in  the  amended  declaration  in  the  case;  and 
the  substance  of  the  agreement  which  I  claim  was  formed  between  the  railroads 
is  set  forth  in  the  pleadings  in  the  cases  which  I  have  since  brought.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1896, 1  filed  some  50  cases,  containing  this  charge  of  Dlacklisting, 
against  nearly  every  railroad  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  believe,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  some  bemg  in  the  hands  of  receivers;  and  I  did  not  bring  suit  against 
them,  idthough  I  charged  them  with  being  parties  to  the  conspiracy. 

There  is  a  voluntary  association  of  railroads  having  lines  running  into  the  city 
of  Chicago,  the  legal  title  of  which  is  the  General  Managers*  Association  of  Chi- 
cago. According  to  their  constitution,  which  I  have  had  in  court,  and  of  which 
I  have  a  copy  here,  the  object  of  the  association  is  ''  especially  the  consideration 
of  problems  of  management  arising  from  the  operation  of  railroads  terminating 
or  centering  in  Chicago."  The  beginning  of  this  combination  amonsr  railroads 
for  the  purpose  of  blacklisting  employees  was  over  a  year  before  tne  strike  of 
1894,  according  to  the  testimony  which  I  have  here,  in  my  judgment;  and  it  has 
been  the  judgment  of  three  different  courts  that  it  was  evidence  of  the  con- 
spiracy. It  was  first  mooted  in  March,  1893,  when  the  committee  of  the  General 
Managers'  Association  was  appointed,  the  committee  consistinfi'  of— I  have  not 
got  their  names  here,  but  they  are  the  general  managers.  I  left  the  papers  in  my 
office,  but  can  give  you  the  names  afterwards. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  I  don't  think  it  is  material.— A.  I  have  the  names; 
they  are  particular  names;  1  have  them  in  a  number  of  papers  I  did  not  bring,  as 
I  did  not  wish  to  bring  any  more  than  were  necessary.  This  committee  *'was 
appointed  to  tabulate  the  rates  of  pay  by  all  roads  centering  in  Chicago,  and  to 
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report  on  the  foniiation  and  mainteniaice  of  an  employment  biEreva  fer  m 
employment  of  railroad  employees,  and  to  f ormnlate  a  set  of  mlflB  for  the  i«i«Ba> 
ment  of  all  railroad  employees,  so  as  to  bring  about  nnif  onnity  in  tboee  Tester? 
amons  all  the  railroads  mnning  into  Chicago,*'  being  24  loada.  These  rnboMi 
according  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  secretary  and  chaimiaii  of  tiie  Geaoi 
Managers*  Association  in  three  different  cases  which  I  have  tried^  are  as  tcSkf*^ 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe;  the  Balcai» 
and  Onio;  Chicago  and  Erie;  Chicago  and  Grand  Tnink;  Chicago  and  Wertei 
Indiana;  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy;  Chicago  Great  "Western;  Cfaicut 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul;  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific;  Clevelazid.  Oais 
nati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  Illinois  Central;  Lake  Shore  and  Michigaii  Somfaec 
Louisville,  New  Albanv  and  Chicago,  Michigan  Central:  New  York.  OacK" 
and  St.  Louis;  Pennsylvania  Company;  Wisconsin  Central:  Unioii  Sbockps^ 
and  Transit  Company;  Calumet  and  Blue  Island;  Belt  Railway  Compajiy  of  Cir 
ca^o;  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayni  bv 
Chicago;  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company;  and  the  Wabash  By- 
road Company  ;Deing  24  railroads  which  were  members  of  this  G^eneral  Maa^fs 
Association.  In  March,  1893  (the  exact  day  I  have  not  with  me) « they  apposi^ 
a  committee,  as  I  have  said,  upon  these  questions,  and  on  May  18, 1893.  ibs 
committee  made  a  report  to  the  General  Managers'  Association,  which  I  c€» 
pelled  them  to  produce  in  court  by  subpoena  duces  tecum,  and  of  winch  the  fue 
lowing  is  a  copy  of  the  material  parts,  to  show  the  combination:  *'  Firsts  vfi 
reference  to  the  tabulation  of  wages,  thejr  have  classified  all  claasea  of  raibtd 
employees  below  the  rank  of  division  superintendent  and  superintendent  of  bilID^ 
power  to  general  master  mechanic.  In  classifying  the  employees  it  has  bem  bbob* 
sary,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity,  to  adopt  certain  terms  in  deacribing  a  as^ 
employment,  and  the  committee  requests  the  cooperation  of  the  general  Bast- 
gers,  in  so  far  as  x>ossible,  in  using  these  terms  instead  of  a  special  term  that  bp 
be  used  in  some  particular  locality.  It  will  be  found  that  the  terms  reoB- 
mended  by  the  committee  are  synonymous  with  those  in  use,  and  are  only  istic- 
duced  so  as  to  make  the  wage  tables  on  the  different  roads  readily  comparaUe. 

Second  (and  this  is  the  important  part  of  the  subject  upon  which  I  care  togrt 
any  testimony),  ''in  the  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  employnient  boreii. 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  great  length*'— (this  is  stated  in  this  report — 
**and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  such  a  bureau  would  be  of  advaooif^ 
to  the  association,  first,  in  assisting  them  in  the  procurement  of  men  both  undff 
ordinary  conditions  and  in  times  or  emergencv;  second,  in  assisting  the  road&l? 
guard  against  the  emplovment  of  a  man  who  has  been  proved  unworthy  on  sam 
other  road;  third,"  (and  like  a  great  many  other  insects  the  sting  is  in  the  tail  k 
says)  *'in  abolishing  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that  is 
expressed  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that  'your  road  is  nottibe 
only  road  in  Chicago,*  and  that  employment  can  readily  be  obtained  on  someote 
road,  although  an  offense  has  been  committed." 

That  second  and  third  clauses  of  the  report  are  the  reasons  why  they  think  it  is « 
good  thing  to  establish  this  employment  bureau.    They  show,  in  my  judgment  ti» 
purpose  or  this  organization,  namely,  to  abolish  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  tfacy 
are  all  familiar,  which  is  expressed ,  when  a  man  is  disciplined ,  by  the  statement  thivl 
he  can  readily  obtain  employment  on  some  other  road,  and  that  the  road  he  has 
worked  for  is  not  the  onl  y  road  in  Chicago.    That  shows,  in  m v  j udgment ,  that  they 
attempted  to  get  together  at  that  time  and  adopt  some  method  by  which  a  man  covM 
not  readily  get  work  on  some  other  road.    One  can  readily  understand  that  if  tben 
is  a  difference  between  an  employee  and  his  immediate  superior,  perhaps  a  personal 
difference — ^perhaps  a  tyrannical  boss  might  say  some  things  to  him  that  a  spirited 
man  would  not  care  to  take,  and  he  would  ask  for  his  time  and  tell  him  that  he 
didn't  have  to  take  that  kind  of  talk  from  any  man,  that  he  was  a  good  railroad 
man  and  skilled  and  sober,  and  that  his  was  not  the  only  railroad  in  Chicago  and 
that  he  could  readily  obtain  work  on  some  other  road .    They  say  they  are  familiar 
with  that  sort  of  statement  made  when  they  discipline  a  man.    Now  what  they 
may  be  pleased  to  call  *'  discipline  *'  we  don*t  know,  except  as  we  gather  it  from 
their  different  statements  and  writings.    It  may  be  for  some  trivial  offense;  for 
instance,  a  draw-bar  pulled,  and  they  may  discipline  a  man  by  fining  him  5  or  10 
or  80  days  or  something  of  that  kind;  or  if  he  should  comer  a  car  in  the  switch- 
yard, not  running  it  in  far  enough,  so  that  a  train  would  come  aloi^  and  knock 
off  the  corner;  or  some  little  accident  of  that  kind.    As  has  been  developed  in 
the  trial  of  these  cases,  these  charges  against  the  most  of  these  men  for  those 
offenses  proved  to  be  untrue,  and  they  fined  the  wrong  man;  and  often  men  in 
the  protection  of  their  fellow-men  would  refuse  to  disclose  who  the  culprit  was, 
or  tne  one  that  had  been  negligent,  and  they  would  disciplme  the  'wrong  man 
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»r  it .  Those  conditions  became  very  onerons  to  the  employees  in  many  instances. 
here  is  only  one  way,  in  my  jud^ent,  in  which  a  man,  if  he  had  any  spirit, 
>Tild  be  made  to  refrain  from  saying  that  he  conld  get  work  on  some  other  road. 
hat  ivould  be  for  him  to  gain  the  knowledge  that  he  could  not  get  work  on  some 
ther  railroad  unless  his  present  employer  gave  his  consent  or  approval.  I  do  not 
ie  ho-w  they  were  going  to  abolish  the  state  of  affairs  in  which  a  man  of  spirit 
roald  say  that,  unless  they  fixed  it  so  that  he  could  not  get  work  on  anv  other 
ulroad,  and  brought  that  to  his  knowledge.  Having  a  famil^r  dei>enaent  on 
im,  if  he  knows  that  he  can  not  get  work  on  some  other  road,  he  is  going  to  sub- 
lit  and  say  nothing  about  it;  but  unless  he  knows  that,  he  is  bound  to  make  that 
tatement,  if  he  is  a  man  of  any  spirit. 

That  was  the  foundation  of  the  conspiracy  between  the  railroads.  Previous  to 
hat  time  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  there  had  been  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
vhich  is  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  United  States,  strikes  and  lockouts. 
Mfferences  had  arisen  between  the  employees  and  employers;  the  struggle  for 
(upremacy  had  become  bitter,  and  these  two  forces  were  striving  to  ^n  an 
advantage;  the  railroad  men  formed  themselves  into  what  they  call  grievance 
committees,  and,  where  a  man  was  unjustly  treated,  requiring  of  the  railroads 
ihat  they  rescind  unjust  rules  or  fines,  and  preparing,  in  case  thev  did  not  do  it, 
x>  strike;  that  is  their  only  remedy.  On  tne  other  hand,  the  raOroads  clearly, 
'rom  the  testimony  which  I  have  been  able  to  produce,  determined  that  they 
^ould  adopt  some  method  to  forever  stoi>  strikes.  The  railroad  attorneys  have 
clearly  foreshadowed  this  in  arguments  in  this  case.  Even  in  the  last  case  I 
;ried  the  attorney  for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  told  the  jury  the 
dme  would  s(x>n  come  when  there  would  be  no  more  strikes,  and  asked  them  to 
seep  their  hands  off  and  let  the  railroads  and  the  labor  unions  settle  this  between 
:hemselves. 

Other  testimony  was  offered  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Managers'  Asso- 
[^iation,  of  which  I  have  not  an  exact  copy  here,  but  which  showed  that  the  for- 
Diation  of  this  bureau  was  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  the  employment  of  the 
men  in  one  office.  Every  railroad  was  to  send  the  names  of  its  employees  to  that 
office,  and  that  office  was  to  keep  a  record  of  every  railroad  employee,  and  when- 
ever a  man  applied  to  one  of  these  railroads  for  employment  he  had  to  go  to  this 
office  and  get  the  O.  K.  of  the  manager  of  this  office,  thus  centralizing  employment. 
This  was  brought  up,  I  think,  on  June  or  July  20, 1893,  and  voted  upon.  Thir- 
teen out  of  ^  railroads  present  at  that  meeting  voted  for  the  adoption  of  this 
thing;  but  the  rules  of  the  association  provided  that  whenever  any  scheme  was 
propoised  that  required  any  expenditure  of  money,  as  this  did,  it  should  not  take 
effect  unless  it  was  unanimous.  Seven  having  voted  against  it,  it  was  defeated; 
to  be  perfectly  fair  with  the  statement  about  what  was  done. 

The  point  of  that  resolution  is  this:  They  state  in  the  opening  that  the  subject 
has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  they  follow  these  three  provisions  with  a 
statement  like  this:  '*  Your  committee  is  opposed  to  any  idea  of  blacklisting,  but 
it  insists  on  the  right  of  the  different  roads  to  know  the  previous  history  of  any 
man  who  presents  himself  for  employment."  The  reasonmg  I  draw  from  that  is 
that  they  never  would  have  put  in  the  word  **  blackliHting,"  immediately  follow- 
ing this,  if  something  preceding  it  had  not  suggested  the  word.  Their  attempt  to 
exclude  from  this  any  idea  of  blacklisting  was  the  best  evidence  that  they  ^ew 
that  it  meant  blacklisting.  There  was  no  occasion  for  them  to  say  they  were  op- 
X)08ed  to  blacklisting  unless  they  did  know  that  it  meant  blacklisting;  the  Frendi 
proverb,  **  He  who  excuses,  accuses,"  applies. 

The  evidence  that  I  have  gathered  shows  that  no  occasion  arose  to  put  that  idea 
of  blacklisting  into  effect  until  the  strike  of  1804,  known  as  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  strike,  when  the  different  railroad  employees  in  this  city,  through  the 
American  Railway  Union,  sought  to  get  the  railroads  to  interfere  and  use  their 
influence  with  the  Pullman  Company  to  arbitrate  its  differences  with  its  employees. 
Much  stress  is  laid  by  the  railroads  ui)on  the  fact  that  this  strike  was  purely  a 
sympathetic  strike,  and  that  men  strike  without  having  any  grievance  of  their 
own.  They  claim  that  because  it  was  sympathetic  it  was  wholly  unwarranted. 
Of  course,  we  reply  that  human  sympathy  is  one  of  the  noblest  motives  that  ever 
prompted  a  body  of  men,  and  that  it  was  entirely  unselfish  on  their  part.  The 
public  records  snow  that  within  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Pullman  strike  there  were  1,600  families  in  the  city  of  Pullman  who  were  ab- 
solutely destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  who  had  been  employees  of  the  Pull- 
man Company  from  five  to  twenty  years,  and  who  were  dependent  on  public  char- 
ity for  support;  showing  that  these  families  had  not  been  able  to  accumulate 
enougjh  out  of  the  pittance  received  by  the  wage-earners  in  all  the  years  that  they 
were  in  the  employment  of  the  Pullman  Company  to  last  them  2  weeks  when  on 
strike. 
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The  Pallman  men  were  members  of  the  American  Railway  Union;  owing  to 
their  close  connection  with  the  railroad  companies,  the  American  Railway  Union 
songht  at  several  conferences  with  the  general  managers  to  get  the  railroads  to 
interfere  and  induce  the  Pallman  Company  to  adjust  or  arbitrate  the  differences. 
They  refused  to  interfere,  claiming  they  nad  contracts  with  the  Pallman  Com- 
pany that  prevented  them  from  interfering  In  any  wav,  and  that  they  did  not 
propose  to  interfere;  and  then  the  strike  was  declared. for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  railroads  to  do  this,  the  purpose  of  the  strike  being  wholly  to  prevent  the 
handling  of  Pallman  cars  until  Mr.  Pullman  would  arbitrate  with  his  employees. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  the  strikers  as  given  to  me  in  all  instances.  They  had  no 
idea  that  it  would  tie  up  the  railroad  traffic  of  this  city  to  any  extent-— only  for  a 
few  days,  at  least,  until  they  could  get  some  action  taken  to  relieve  these  strikers 
in  Pullman.  But  the  strike  grew  to  great  magnitude,  and  a  bitter  feeling  was 
engendered  between  the  strikers  and  the  railroads,  probably  more  than  in  any 
strike  that  ever  took  place  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

There  was  no  such  destruction  of  xiroperty,  however,  as  the  public  was  given  to 
understand.  The  Labor  Commission  investigated  the  strike  and  heard  the  testi- 
mony of  railroad  men  and  others,  and  they  reported  from  llie  testimony  that  the 
railroads  lost  in  property,  including  the  hire  of  8,000  deputy  marshals  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  a  total  of  $685,7^.  That  was  the  total  cost  to  all  the  railroads, 
including  the  hire  of  8,000  deputy  marshals;  and  the  Chicago  fire  department, 
investigating  the  amount  of  loss  by  fires,  report  that  the  total  loss  by  flree,  includ- 
ing cars  and  all  merchandise  and  everything  else  burned,  was  $855,012. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  the  number  of  cars  burned?— A.  I  have 
not  the  report  as  to  the  number  of  cars  burned.  There  was  not  any  such  consid- 
erable number  as  the  public  was  led  to  believe,  as  has  been  developed  since  in  the 
testimony  of  different  cases,  and  many  of  these  were  very  old  cars.  I  have  ^ne 
into  that  question  to  gome  extent,  as  the  attorneys  for  tne  railroads  use  this  in 
every  case  they  try  as  an  excuse. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  The  report  of  the  fire  department  is  included 
in  the  Labor  .Commission's  report? — A.  I  think  not.    $855,612  by  fire. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  is,  outside  of  cars?— A.  Including  cars,  mer- 
chandise, and  everything.  There  was  some  other  loss  by  overturning  cars,  repairs, 
and  so  on,  but  the  total  loss  to  the  companies  was  $685,788,  includmg  the  hire  of 
United  States  marshals  and  all  incidental  expenses. 

During  this  struggle  Mr.  John  Egan  was  selected,  as  proved  by  the  general  man- 
agers themselves  in  a  case  I  tried,  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  strike  and  to  get 
employees  for  all  the  different  railroads.  It  was  put  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
which  was  practically  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  of  this  employment  bureau.  It 
was  carried  out  practically  when  it  came  to  the  strike,  as  recommended  here. 

The  first  case  tried  was  the  case  of  Fred  R.  Ketcham.  He  charged  that  the  rail- 
roads entered  into  an  agreement  through  the  general  managers'  association  that 
they  would  not  employ  any  man  who  had  quit  the  service  of -any  of  the  roads  dar- 
ing that  strike  or  who  had  committed  any  offense  or  who  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  unless  that  employee  obtained  what  the  railroad  men 
commonly  called  a  clearance,  which  was  tlie  approval  or  consent  of  the  road  that 
he  was  working  for  at  the  time  that  the  strike  oroke  out. 

He  obtained  work  from  the  Chicago  Great  Western  just  before  the  close  of  the 
strike;  havine  heard  of  the  blacklist,  and  to  test  it  to  see  whether  it  was  so,  he 
obtained  work  from  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  made  one  trip  as  freight 
conductor  from  Chicago  to  Dubnque,  Iowa,  and  back.  Previous  to  the  tune 
when  he  obtained  this  work,  about  July  8,  4,  or  5  of  that  year,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stuart, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Galena  division,  came  to  his  house,  and  asked  him  to 
take  out  a  train.  Mr.  Stuart  testified  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  men  out  of  75 
freight  conductors  that  he  went  to  to  take  out  a  train,  and  he  told  him  he  could 
have  any  brakeman  he  pleased.  Ketcham  said  his  former  experience  in  the  strike 
of  1891,  where  he  had  taken  a  train  into  the  stock  yards,  with  a  revolver  in  each 
hand,  was  sufficient  for  him,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  take  any  chances.  He,  at 
that  time,  was  not  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  but  simply  stayed 
at  home,  and  told  Mr.  Stuart  that  he  did  not  feel  that  he  was  under  sufficient 
obligation  to  the  Chica^^o  and  Northwestern  Railroad  Companv  to  jeopardize  his 
life.  Whereupon  Mr.  Stuart  threatened  him  that  if  he  would  not,  he  would  be 
enjoined  with  the  blanket  injunction,  and  would  be  arrested;  that  he  felt  sorry 
for  his  family,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  out  the  train  he  would  find  hard  work 
getting  a  job  from  any  other  road. 

That  prompted  him  to  go  and  make  this  application  before  the  strike  was  over. 
He  made  this  one  trip  to  Dubuque  and  back,  and  on  the  morning  of  his  return  he 
was  arrested  by  a  United  States  marshal  and  taken  to  the  Umted  States  Coort 
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and  kept  in  custody  for  a  week  before  he  cotQd  give  a  $8,000  bond.  He  had  sent 
word  by  his  wife  to  the  raihroad  company,  as  an  excuse,  that  he  was  sick,  in 
order  to  hold  his  position.  When  he  went  back  to  the  Great  Western  he  was  told 
by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Kelly,  that  they  had  no  further  use  for  his  services. 
Mr.  Ketcham  asked  why  (and  this  testimony  is  corroborated  by  Daniel  Cash  and 
by  another  man  by  the  name  of  Baxter),  and  Superintendent  Kelly  told  him, 
''  Because  we  have  received  word  you  are  a  Northwestern  striker.*'  Me  asked  if 
lus  services  had  not  been  satisfactory  on  the  run  he  had  made,  and  was  told  yes, 
that  he  was  a  first-class  man,  and  he  would  like  to  keep  him.  Mr.  Kelly  said 
further:  **  I  am  obliged  to  discharge  you,  if  you  can  not  get  a  clearance  from  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  I  should  be  glad  to  restore  you ;  but  it  comes  from 
above  me.    You  will  have  to  go  to  Stuart,  and  he  will  know  what  to  give  you.'' 

Mr,  Cash,  who  was  also  an  applicant  for  work,  then  submitted  this  letter, 
which  I  have  here,  to  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr.  Kelly  said  that  was  not  a  clearance. 

This  is  a  letter  not  dated  at  all,  but  the  testimony  was  that  it  was  given  August 
6, 1894,  the  day  the  strike  was  declared  off.  Ketcham  had  his  letter  at  the  same 
time.  After  giving  the  record  of  his  employment  for  about  10  years  it  says,  at 
the  foot:  **  July  8th,  1894,  during  A.  R.  u.  strike,  left  his  post  and  was  active  in 
persuading  others  to  do  likewise.  When  he  returned  to  duty  his  place  had  been 
filled." 

Mr.  Ketcham  had  a  letter  of  exactly  that  wording,  showing  10  years'  service. 
Mr  .  Kelly  said  that  was  not  a  clearance.  Then  Ketcham  asked  him  if  he  was 
bl  acklisted.  Mr.  Kelly  said:  *'  You  can  call  it  that  or  anything  you've  a  mind 
to.  I  can  not  put  you  tack  to  work  unless  you  bring  a  clearance  from  the  North- 
western.   I  am  sorry,  but  it  comes  from  above  me." 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ketcham,  corroborated  by  Mr. 
Cash,  Mr.  Baxter  not  being  here  to  testify.  Mr.  Kelly  denied  that  he  said  all  that. 
He  admitted  that  he  said  some  of  it,  but  denied  that  he  said  he  was  blacklisted. 
Mr.  Ketcham  then  afterwards  applied  to  two  or  three  roads,  among  them  the 
Wabash,  and  showed  them  this  letter,  and  although  they  said  they  needed  men, 
they  said  they  could  not  employ  him,  and  refused  to  employ  him. 

Q.  (By  Me.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  name  the  other  roaa8?--A.  He  applied  to  the 
Wabash— he  only  applied  to  two  or  three  roads,  and  he  heard  everybody  else  was 
having  the  same  experience  and  quit.  I  think  he  applied  to  the  C.  B.  &0.; 
that  is  my  remembrance. 

Mr.  Ketcham's  testimony  was  corroborated  in  every  particular  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Cash.  Mr.  Ketcham  also  said  he  got  work  on  the  drainage  canal,  and  worked  for 
the  citv  of  Chicago,  running  a  steam  roller,  and  finally  got  work  on  the  Michigan 
Central  grain  elevator,  at  Kensington,  and  just  before  the  trial  was  discharged 
from  there.  The  pretended  cause  was  that  business  was  slack,  but  the  elevator 
was  running  full  time,  and  there  was  no  charge  made  against  him  for  incom- 
petency as  a  stationary  engineer;  he  was  a  very  fair  engineer. 

J.  D.  Green,  a  former  conductor  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  testified  that 
he  quit  during  the  strike,  and  afterwards  applied  for  work  to  J.  B.  Strong,  train- 
master of  the  Chicago  Great  Western;  that  Strong  told  him  he  could  not  hire 
him  unless  he  had  a  clearance,  and  asked  him  if  he  nad  a  clearance,  and  he  said 
No,  but  that  he  could  show  him  a  lot  of  railroad  passes  showing  that  he  was  a 
railroad  man.  Strong  said,  *'We  hired  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ketcham  without 
a  clearance  and  we  got  hell  for  it,  and  had  to  discharge  him  when  we  found  out 
he  had  been  a  striker.  I  don't  care  if  you  have  had  wrecks,  or  accidents,  or  have 
been  drunk,  or  anything  else,  if  you  can  only  bring  a  clearance  from  that  strike 
I  can  hire  you.  We  don't  care  whether  you  have  been  careless  or  anything  of 
the  kind." 

He  was  denied  employment  also  by  the  Chicaero  &  Alton  and  several  roads  to 
whom  he  never  got  a  chance  to  make  formal  apiuication.  They  asked  if  he  had  a 
clearance,  and  he  said  no. 

He  went  to  the  Illinois  Central  after  several  vain  efforts  to  get  work  and  got  a 
letter,  which  I  have  here,  written  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Higgins,  superintendent  of  termi- 
nals of  the  Illinois  Central,  dated  January  16, 1896.  After  searching  for  employ- 
ment for  a  year  and  a  half  he  got  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Nichols,  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  at  Blue  Island,  111., 
which  was  as  follows:  **  lilr.  J.  D.  Green,  formerly  a  conductor  on  this  road  for 
eight  years,  left  the  service  and  went  with  the  Lake  Street  Elevated  Railroad 
about  the  time  it  opened,  and  is  now  desirous  of  making  a  change,"  covering  up 
the  fact  that  he  quit  during  the  strike.  *'  As  there  are  no  vacancies  in  our  service, 
business  being  reduced,  he  desires  to  make  application  to  you.  I  think  you  will 
find  Mr.  Green  a  competent  train  man." 

He  took  this  letter  and  went  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Green,  train  master  of  the  Alton  road. 
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whom  he  knew,  having  failed  to  get  work  from  the  Rock  Island.     He  got  Mr. 
Ghreen,  the  train  master  of  the  Alton,  to  write  a  letter  on  it  to  Mr.  Willis  £  Qnj, 

gneral  superintendent  of  the  Alton,  at  Bloomington,  which  is  as  follows:  ''  I  have 
kown  the  hearer,  Mr.  J.  D.  Green,  for  the  past  6  years,  and  can  recommend  Idm 
as  a  first-class  man  in  every  way.*' 

He  presented  that  letter  to  Mr.  Qrav  at  Bloomington  and  attached  it  to  his 
application  for  work,  and  Mr.  Qrav  told  him  that  in  the  morning  he  would  report 
to  him^he  would  have  his  application  investigated;  said  they  needed  men. 
Finally,  on  February  24,  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Gray:  "Answer- 
ing your  communication  of  February  17, 1  bee  to  advise  that  as  soon  as  a  favor- 
able opportunity  arises  I  will  let  yon  hear  from  me  as  to  employment.  At 
S resent  our  business  is  dull  and  we  have  a  good  many  extra  men.*^  A  few  days 
efore  that  he  had  said  they  needed  men. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Qray  returned  the  letters,  saying  his  application  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  for  that  reason  he  could  not  employ  him.  He  was  never  able  to 
get  work  on  any  railroad.  They  ail  said  they  could  not  hire  him  unless  he  had  s 
clearance. 

J.  H.  Dungan,  another  very  important  witness,  testified  that  he  had  beeo  an 
emi>loyee  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  is  outside  of  the  General  Managers*  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  he  had  sought  work  from  a  good  many  raUroads,  bat  had  heea 
denied;  that  he  had  obtained  temporary  jobs,  but  was  discharged  because  his 
application  was  rejected,  until,  finally  he  got  a  job  at  Argentine,  Kans..  in 
charge  of  a  switch  engine,  and  worked  from  the  fall  of  1894  through  the  winto' 
of  18&4  and  the  spring  or  18d5,  when  he  was  discharged  and  told  by  the  yard  master 
that  it  was  because  his  application  was  rejected.  He  had  referred  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  He  then  sought  to  be  reinstated,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  U. 
Mudge,  general  superintendent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company,  being  the  road  he  had  worked  for,  asking  why  he  had  been  discharged 
after  working  so  long  and  giving  such  satisfactory  services.  Previous  to  ttas  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  John  Z.  Roraback,  superintendent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  dated  at  Kansas  City,  March  21 ,  1895,  on  the  regu- 
lar form  of  that  railroad,  as  follows:  ''  This  is  to  certify  that  John  H.  Dungan 
has  been  employed  in  the  capacity  of  switchman  at  Argentine,  Kans.,  on  the 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Division,  from  August  28, 1894,  to  March  18, 1895:  was  dis- 
charged on  account  of  previous  record  unsatisfactory;  services  while  here  were 
satisfactory." 

He  went  to  Tox)eka  and  pursued  Mr.  Mudge,  who  was  on  the  move  constantly* 
until  finally  he  had  to  write  to  him  **  on  the  line,"  on  March  27, 1895.  This  road 
at  that  time  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court,  and  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  court,  Aldace  F.  Walker,  John  J.  McCook,  Joseph  C.  Wilson, 
receivers,  were  in  charge  of  the  road,  showing  that  even  the  officers  of  the  United 
States  court  were  a  party  to  that  conspiracy.  The  letter  was  on  the  re^^ularform 
of  the  company,  Eastern  Grand  Division:  **Mr.  J.  H.  Dungan,  Argentme,  Kans. 
Dear  Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  yours  of  the  2l8t,  I  nave  investigated  the 
matter  and  find  that  immediately  upon  your  being  employed  letters  were  written 
to  ascertain  your  record  with  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  delay  is  entirely  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  neglected  to  reply  earlier  to  references.  It  is  against  the  ^Hcy 
of  the  receivers  to  have  any  man  who  was  mixed  up  with  the  strike;  and  if  ^ 
intended  to  do  so,  there  are  cei-tainly  a  large  number  of  men  who  had  worked  for 
this  company  who  should  be  given  preference  over  men  from  other  roads.  In 
being  allowed  to  work  five  months  you  were  more  fortunate  than  most  others,  and 
I  regfret  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  my  way  clear  to  do  anything  further  for  you  m 
this  case.    Respectfully,  H.  U.  Mudge,  General  Superintendent."  , 

There  were  so  many  witnesses  who  testified  to  similar  experiences,  and  who  baa 
similar  letters,  that  1  will  ask  leave  to  incornorate,  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  »n 
article  which  I  wrote  on  this  subject  and  which  is  published  in  the  Arena  for 
March,  1899,  containing  excerpts  of  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  in  order  to 
save  time.  It  is  taken  from  the  testimony,  what  I  consider  the  material  parts, 
and  contains  photographs  of  4  letters  and  the  front  page  of  what  we  claim  is  tw 
Illinois  Central  blacklist.    I  should  like  to  incorporate  it. 

Blacklisting:  The  New  Slavery. 

An  American  jury,  composed,  with  one  exception,  of  employers  of  men,  the 
foreman  of  which  was  an  ex-banker,  and  not  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  a 
labor  union,  after  a  trial  lasting  nearly  three  weeks,  before  Judge  Richard  Cl^ 
ford,  in  the  circuit  court  at  Chicago,  recently  returned  a  verdict  for  $81, 666.8a 
against  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  for  blacklisting  one  oi 
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its  former  emplovees  who  left  its  serv^ice  during  the  American  Railway  Union 
strike  of  1894.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case  was  Fred  R.  Eetcham,  who  had  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  road  as  a  freight  conductor  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years  pre- 
ceding the  strike. 

The  principle  involved  in  this  case  was  much  more  than  personal  injury  or  vin- 
dication; it  was  one  of  human  liberty.  As  but  $1,850  actual  loss  was  proved,  the 
amount  aUowed  in  excess  of  this  sum  by  the  verdict  was  for  exemplary  damages, 
or  '*  smart  money  " — an  emphatic  assertion  by  the  juty  of  this  view  of  the  case. 

The  character  of  the  jury  emphasizes  the  enormity  of  the  offense  as  proved  and 
shows  what  a  jury  of  Ajnerican  business  men  thinlc  of  a  conspu-acv  to  deprive  a 
citizen  of  his  right  to  earn  a  living  in  his  own  chosen  calling.  JPeople  who  do  not 
know  the  facts  shown  in  this  case  ma^  think  the  verdict  excessive,  but  had  they 
this  knowledge  they  would  consider  it  too  smaU.  The  issues  involved  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  not  merely  to  organized  labor,  but  also  to  the  great  mass  of 
our  people,  as  the  conspiracy  was  one  of  the  most  infamous  ever  mown  in  this 
country.    It  is  to  make  the  facts  known  that  this  article  is  written. 

Divested  of  legal  verbiage,  the  charge  was  that  all  the  railroads  entering  Chi- 
cago had  agreed  and  conspired  to  keep  each  other  informed  of  the  names  of  aU 
their  employees  who  belonged  to  the  American  Railway  Union  or  who  quit  work 
during  the  American  Railway  Union  strike  of  1894,  and  that  no  such  employees 
should  be  employed  by  any  of  these  railroads  without  first  having  a  release  or 
consent  Tcommonly  called  a  **clearance")  from  the  road  by  which  he  was  last 
employea  before  the  strike;  that  the  plaintiff  voluntarily  left  the  employment  of 
the  defendant  during  said  strike  and  afterwards  obtained  employment  from  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway,  but  was  discharged  from  its  employment 
because  the  defendant  notified  the  Chicago  Great  Western  that  plaintiff  was  one 
of  its  strikers,  and  because  he  did  not  have  a  "clearance"  from  the  defendant; 
that  the  plaintiff  had  requested  such  * 'clearance,"  which  was  refused  by  the 
defendant  for  the  malicious  purpose  of  preventing  plaintiff  from  securing  employ- 
ment in  the  railroad  business,  for  whicn  he  was  well  qualified,  and  that  for  said 
reasons  the  plaintiff  was  denied  employment  by  all  the  other  roads,  and  that  by 
reason  of  said  conspiracy,  and  for  no  other  cause  or  causes,  the  plaintiff  was  pre- 
vented from  securing  employment  in  his  chosen  occupation  as  a  raUroad  man. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  publish  all  the  evidence  given  at  the 
trial,  but  facsimiles  of  some  of  the  letters  introduced  and  excerpts  from  the  oral 
testimony  given  will  show,  beyond  question,  that  the  jury  were  justified  in  find- 
ing the  defendant  guilty. 

Benjamin  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  General  Managers*  Association,  testified 
that  his  association  was  a  voluntary  association  of  all  railroads  running  into  Chi- 
cago; that  it  was  organized  in  1893  and  supported  by  contributions  from  all  the 
roads  belonging  to  it;  that  its  meetings  were  held  in  secret;  that  its  objects  and 
purposes  were  the  discussion  of  problems  of  railroad  management,  and  that  while 
the  different  roads  were  not  legally  bound  to  adopt  the  acts  of  the  General  Man- 
agers* Association,  they  were  morally  bound  to  do  so. 

The  first  two  articles  of  the  constitution  of  the  General  Managers*  Association 
were  then  offered  in  evidence  and  are  as  follows: 

Article  I.  7Y^^.— This  association  shall  be  called  The  General  Managera' 
Association  of  Chicago. 

Abticlb  U.  Ot^t—The  object  of  this  association  shall  be  the  consideration 
of  problems  of  management  arising  from  the  operation  of  railroads  terminating 
or  centering  in  Chicago. 

Here  is  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  The  General  Managers'  Association  at 
its  meeting  of  May  18, 1893,  then  produced: 

''The  chair  then  called  for  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  which  had  been 
referred  at  various  times  (1)  Tabulation  of  wages;  (2)  employment  bureau;  and 
(8)  Rules  for  government  of  employees. 

"'  Thereupon  Mr.  Wall,  acting  chairman  of  said  committee,  read  the  following: 

*♦  REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE. 

*'  Chicago,  III.,  May  IS,  was, 
"Mr.  E.  St.  John, 

**  Chairman  CteneraX  Managers'  Association,  Chicago  III 

**  Dear  Sir:  Your  committee  appointed  to  tabulate  the  rates  of  pay  paid  by  all 

roads  centering  in  Chicago,  and  to  report  on  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 

an  employment  bureau  for  railroad  employees,  and  to  formulate  a  set  of  rules  for 

the  government  of  all  railroad  employees,  beg  leave  to  report: 

"  I.  With  reference  to  tabulation  of  wages:  They  have  classified  all  classes  of 
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railroad  employees  below  the  rank  of  diyision  stiperintendent  and  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power,  or  general  master  mechanic.  *  *  *  In  classifying 
the  employees,  it  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to  secnre  nniformity,  to  adopt 
certain  terms  in  describinK  a  man's  employment,  and  the  committee  requests  the 
cooperation  of  the  general  managers,  in  so  far  as  possible,  in  using  these  terms 
instead  of  the  special  term  that  may  be  used  in  some  iwrticular  locality.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  terms  recommended  by  the  committee  are  synonymous  with 
those  in  use,  and  are  only  introduced  so  as  to  make  the  wage  tables  of  the  different 
roads  readily  comparable. 

'*  n.  The  matter  of  the  establishment  of  an  emplo^ent  bureau:  The  subject 
has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
such  a  bureau  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  association. 

"  First.  In  asdsting  them  in  the  procurement  of  men,  both  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, and  in  times  of  emergency. 

"  Second.  In  assisting  the  roaos  to  guard  against  the  employment  of  a  man 
who  has  been  proved  unworthy  on  some  other  road. 

**  Third.  In  abolishing  the  state  of  affairs  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  that 
is  expressed,  when  a  man  is  disciplined,  by  the  statement  that  *  your  road  is  not 
the  only  road  in  Chicago,'  and  that '  employment  can  readily  be  obtained  on  some 
other  road,'  although  an  offense  has  been  committed. 

'*  Fourth.  Each  railroad  shall  designate  to  the  manager  of  the  bureau  the 
name,  or  names,  of  its  officer,  or  officers,  empowered  to  approve  applications  for 
employment  and  certificates  of  transfer  or  dismissal. 

'*  ni.  On  the  matter  referred  to  your  committee,  relating  to  the  adoption  of 
rules  for  the  government  of  all  classes  of  railway  employees,  we  beg  to  report 
progress." 

Tiie  plaintiff,  Fred  B.  Ketcham,  testified  that  he  quit  the  employment  of  the 
defendant  companv  during  the  railway  union  strike,  and  remained  at  home,  not 
^ing  near  any  railroad  during  the  trouble;  that  about  July  3  of  that  year  Super- 
mtendent  J.  C.  Stuart  came  to  his  house  and  asked  him  to  take  out  a  train;  that 
he  refused,  as  he  considered  it  dangerous;  that  he  was  not  at  this  time  a  member 
of  the  American  Railway  Union,  but  afteiwards  joined  it  about  July  ^0;  that  he 
had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant  company  about  ten  years;  that  uix)n  bis 
refusal,  Stuart  ^'  threatened  him  with  arrest,  adding  that  he  had  sympathy  for 
his  family,  and  that  if  he  did  not  take  out  the  train  he  would  find  hard  worl^ 
getting  a  job  from  any  other  road. "  Having  heard  of  the  black  list,  he  went  to  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  Railway  and  secured  a  situation  as  conductor  of 
one  of  its  freight  trains  July  28,  and  made  one  trip  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  bacic, 
arriving  home  Julv  81,  at  5;  that  at  7  he  was  arrested  by  a  United  States  marshal 
and  kept  in  custody  several  days  until  he  could  give  a  bond  for  $8,000;  but  was 
never  prosecuted,  no  evidence  being  offered  against  him;  that  August  6  he  went 
to  Superintendent  Stuart  and  asked  for  a  clearance,  and  was  given  aletter  showing 
how  long  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western,  but  at  the 
bottom  was  the  following:  *'  Left  his  post  during  American  Railway  Union  strike 
and  was  active  in  persuading  others  to  do  likewise.    When  he  returned  for  duty,  his 

Slace  was  filled. "  On  the  same  day  he  returned  to  the  Chicago  Great  Western  for 
uty  and  was  told  by  Train  Master  J.  B.  Strong  and  Superintendent  J.  A.  Kelly 
that  he  was  discharged.  Superintendent  Kelly  tellina^  him  that  he  was  a  good  man 
and  he  would  like  to  keep  him,  but  could  not  unless  he  first  obtained  *'  cfearanoe" 
from  the  North  Western.  When  asked  why  he  was  discharged  Kelly  said,  **  Be- 
cause he  had  heard  he  was  a  North  Western  striker. "  Ketcham  then  asked  where 
he  got  his  information,  and  Kelly  replied,  "  From  the  one  we  all  get  it  from.;' 
Ketcham  then  asked  if  he  was  blacknsted,  and  Kelly  replied,  "  Ton  can  caU  it 
that  or  anything  you're  a  mind  to.  I  can't  put  you  back  to  work  unless  you  bring 
a  *  clearance '  from  the  North  Western.    I  am  sorry,  but  it  comes  from  above  me." 

Daniel  Cash,  who  was  with  Ketcham,  had  a  letter  exactly  like  Ketcham 's,  and 
showed  his  letter  to  Kelly.  Kelly  said  that  was  not  a  '*  clearance,"  so  Ketcham 
did  not  show  his  own  letter.    Ketcham's  testimony  was  corroborated  by  Cash. 

The  following  facts  also  appeared  from  Ketcham's  testimony.  After  oeinff  dia- 
charged  from  tne  Chicago  Great  Western  he  applied  to  several  other  rodds  for 
employment,  but  was  everywhere  refused,  and  never  secured  railroad  employ- 
ment after  the  strike.  In  the  autumn  of  1807  he  worked  as  stationary  engineer  at 
the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  elevator  at  Kensington,  but  was  discniEa*ffed  about 
two  weeks  before  the  trial,  for  the  alleged  cause  that  business  was  slacK,  though 
the  elevator  was  running  full  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  after  his  discharge 
just  as  it  had  been  doing  previously. 

J.  D.  Green,  a  former  conductor  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  testified  that 
after  the  strike  he  applied  for  work  to  Train  Master  J.  B.  Strong  of  the  Chicago 
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G^^reat  Western ;  that  Strong  told  him  he  needed  men  but  could  not  hire  him 
unless  he  had  aa^  Illinois  Central  clearance  from  the  strike.  Strong  added  that 
be  had  hired  a  man  bv  the  name  of  Eetcham  without  a  clearance  and  had  had  to 
discharge  him,  and  that  he  (Strong)  **  got  hell  for  hiring  Ketoham  without  a 
clearance." 

About  85  other  men  who  had  qtdt  various  roads  during  the  strike  testified  that 
they  had  applied  to  all  the  roads  in  Chicago,  were  told  they  needed  men,  but  were 
denied  employment  because  the^r  did  not  have  clearances.  Many  of  these  men 
liad  letters  showing  years  of  faithful  service  and  good  habits,  but  whenever  a 
letter  said  they  hskd  '*quit  during  the  strike"  they  were  told  *' that  is  not  a 
'  clearance ' "  and  were  denied  emplovment.  Some  were  given  work  and  required 
to  make  out  written  applications  snowing  what  road  they  had  last  worked  for. 
In  a  few  days  they  were  discharged,  and  when  they  asked  why,  were  told  that 
their  ''  applications  were  rejected." 

Among  several  letters  placed  in  evidence  as  corroborating  this  testimony  was 
the  following  significant  and  unequivocal  of&cial  declaration  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Wabash  Kailroad  Comx)any: 

J.  H.  Dungan  testified  that  at  the  time  of  the  strike  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Baiboad,  and  quit  with  the  men ;  that  after  the  strike  he 
secured  successively  several  positions,  but  was  discharged  from  each  in  turn 
because  his  applications  were  rejected;  that  he  finally  obtained  a  situation  in 
Ar^ntine,  Kan.,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  put  in  an  appli- 
cation referring  to  the  Northern  Pacific  as  the  last  road  he  had  wor£ed  for,  worked 
for  about  five  months,  when  he  was  discharged;  that  he  wrote  the  superintendent, 
H.  U.  Mudge,  about  it  and  received  the  repl^r  which  is  reproduced  herewith. 
This  letter  shows  that  even  officials  of  the  United  States  court  were  parties  to 
the  conspiracy. 

Bumham  testified  that  after  se^ng  work  in  vain  for  more  than  a  year  and 
being  denied  because  he  had  no  clearance,  he  went  to  J.  W.  Hig^s,  superin- 
tendent of  terminals  for  the  Dlinois  Central  Railroad,  told  him  ms  family  was 
starving  and  he  could  not  get  work  without  a  clearance,  and  begged  Higgms  to 
give  him  a  clearance,  whereupon  Hig^pns  gave  him  the  letter  reproduced  here> 
with.  He  asked  Higgins  why  ne  (Higgms)  couldn*t  give  him  employment,  and 
Higgins  said,  "I  can't;  that's  all."  He  went  to  Robert  Cherry,  general  yard 
master  of  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad,  and  asked  if  he  needed  any  men.  Cherry 
said,  *'Ye6;  I  can  use  a  man  or  two.  Have  you  a  clearance?"  Wnereupon  Bum- 
ham  said,  "Yes,"  and  showed  him  the  letter  above  mentioned.  After  reading 
it,  Cherry  said,  "Bumham,  that's  a  fitood  letter,  but  it  is  not  a  clearance.  I  can't 
hire  you  on  that  letter. "  Bumham  farther  testified  that  he  had  traveled  all  over 
the  country  and  had  shown  that  letter  to  railroad  officials  who  were  hiring  men, 
yet  was  denied  employment  and  had  never  been  able  to  secure  any  employment 
on  a  railroad  since  the  strike  of  1894. 

All  the  other  witnesses  related  similar  experiences,  covering  nearly  every  rail- 
road in  the  United  States.  Not  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  had  ever 
committed  any  violence  or  violated  any  law.  All  were  shown  to  be  sober,  care- 
ful raUroad  operatives,  and  all  had  good  letters  of  recommendation  from  their 
respective  roads.  No  charge  was  made  save  that  they  "had  quit  during  the 
American  Railway  Union  strike." 

SUPERINTENDENT  MUDOE'S  EXPLANATION. 

Michael  DriscoU,  who  had  first-class  references  for  twenty-five  years'  service 
as  a  railroad  man,  testified  that  he  left  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Bailway  during  the  strike,  and  that  after  the  strike  he  secured  a  position  from 
the  Chicago  and  Western  Indiana  Railway  by  telling  Mr.  Warner,  the  superintend- 
ent, that  he  was  in  New  York  during  the  strike.  He  was  required  to  make  out 
an  application  and  gave  the  name  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
Bailroad  as  the  road  he  had  last  worked  for,  havmg  had  the  promise  of  Mr. 
Belz,  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  that  he  would  recommend  him.  After  working  a  short 
time  he  was  discharged.  When  he  asked  Mr.  Warner  why  he  was  discharged, 
he  was  told  that  the  Fort  Wayne  objected  and  that  "it  was  the  Fort  Wayne 
which  kept  him  from  working."  He  caQed  on  Mr.  Belz,  of  the  Fort  Wayne,  and 
asked  him  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Warner  in  his  behalf.  Belz  said  "  if  he  did  so 
it  would  be  the  price  of  his  own  head." 

Frank  Deyer  testified  that  he  quit  the  Michi^n  Central  Railroad  during  the 
strike.  He  subsequently  ot)tained  several  positions,  but  was  discharged  from 
them  all  because  his  application  was  rejected,  though  his  services  were  entirely 
satisftictory.    Becoming  disgotpra^ed  in  seeking  .work  under  his  own  name.  Deyer 
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secured  Beveral  letters  belonging  to  his  brother-in-law,  W.  Q.  Cherry,  who  1 
qnit  the  railroad  business  before  the  strike.    Under  the  name  of  W.  G.  Ohei 
he  obtained  a  position  with  the  Chicago  and  Erie  in  January,  1896,  which  he  n 
held  ever  since.    A  similar  story  was  told  bv  H.  F.  Elliot,  who  testified  that  I 
was  working  for  a  railroad  under  an  asi^umed  name. 

Andrew  Stader  testified  as  follows:  He  did  not  belong  to  the  American 
way  Union  nor  to  any  other  labor  organization.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  < 
the  defendant  railway  four  years  before  the  strike.  When  the  strike  broke  out  I 
was  off  duty  on  a  leave  of  absence.  He  was  called  to  take  out  a  train  to  Milwau^ 
kee  on  the  night  of  July  6,  during  the  height  of  the  trouble,  and  promised  ha 
would  go,  but  when  his  wife,  who  was  in  a  delicate  condition,  heard  he  was! 
going,  sue  became  nervous  and  frightened  and  begged  him  not  to  go.  Yielding! 
to  her  entreaties,  he  went  to  the  foreman  and  told  him  of  his  wife's  condition,  i 
saying  that  under  those  circumstances  he  could  not  move  the  train.  The  fore- ; 
man  abused  him  and  accused  him  of  sympathizing  with  the  strikers.  He  again 
reported  for  duty  on  July  10,  when  the  master  mechanic,  John  Heath,  dischaiged 
him.  After  the  strike  he  a^^ain  applied  to  the  defendant  for  employment,  but 
was  refused.  An  alderman  interceded  for  him  with  General  Mana^r  Whitman, 
who  ordered  an  investigation.  After  the  investigation  the  supermtendent  had 
him  reemployed  as  an  extra  man,  and  he  worked  as  such  during  the  winter  of 
1894-95,  but  was  discharged  in  the  spring  of  1895  owing  to  slack  business.  After 
he  was  discharged  and  paid  off  he  asked  the  master  mechanic  for  a  clearance,  so 
that  he  could  get  work  on  some  other  road,  whereupon  he  was  given  the  letter 
reproduced  herewith,  which  speaks  for  itself. 

This  letter  is  the  necessary  ''clearance," the  explicit  written  consent  of  one  of 
the  conspirators,  without  which  employment  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  conspiracy, 
denied  to  any  worker  even  suspected  of  the  temerity  of  joining  his  fellows  in  a 
demand  for  better  conditions.  It  can  be  explained  on  no  other  hypothesis  than 
that  the  master  mechanic  knew  that  Stader  must  have  this  permission  before  he 
would  be  given  work  on  any  other  road. 

Proof  was  made  at  the  trial  that  the  superintendent  and  the  general  attorney 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  had  tried  to  bribe  the  wit- 
ness Stader  to  leave  and  not  testify  in  the  case;  and  a  pass  given  him  by  the  super- 
intendent to  Green  Bay,  Wis., and  return, good  for  30  days,  was  offered  in  evi- 
dence. Stader  has  since  been  discharged  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern.  His 
testimony  is  believed  to  have  cost  him  his  place. 

The  secretary  of  the  General  Managers*  Association  testified  that  the  general 
manager  of  the  defendant  railway  had  a  copy  of  the  proceediiw  of  the  General 
Managers'  Association,  and  the  defendant  was  notified  to  produce  this  copv  for 
inspection,  an  affidavit  having  been  filed  alleging  that  it  would  show  the  Dlack- 
listmg  ag^'eement  of  the  railroads.    The  defendant  refused  to  produce  the  records. 

Norman  Ford  testified  that  in  August,  1894,  he  was  employed  as  a  messenger 
boy  in  the  office  of  J.  W.  Higgins,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  and  was  instructed  to  make  50  mimeograph  copies  of  a  list 
of  524  names,  containing  Id  sheets;  that  he  made  the  same  ana  mailed  49  coi>ies; 
that  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  officials  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  who  mred 
men;  also  that  a  copy,  marked  **  Private,"  was  sent  to  every  railroad  in  Chicago* 
and  that  he  addressed  and  mailed  these. 

An  original  of  this  list  was  introduced  in  evidence.  Herewith  will  be  found 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  the  first  page  of  the  list. 

Despite  this  damaging  documentarv  evidence,  many  railroad  officials,  includ- 
ing eight  general  managers,  sworn  by  the  defendant,  testified  they  had  never 
received  or  sent  out  such  a  list,  that  the^r  knew  of  no  blacklisting  agreement, 
and  had  never  heard  blacklisting  discussed  in  the  General  Managrers"  Association. 

Almost  the  last  witness  introduced  by  the  defendant  was  Mr.  Atwater,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  H© 
was  shown  the  Illinois  Central  blacklist,  and  asked  the  stereotyped  question 
which  had  been  asked  of  all  the  other  officials :  '*  Did  you  ever  see  a  list  exacuy 
like  this  in  all  respects,  except  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  J.  T.  Harrahan  ?  '*  H® 
naively  replied  to  the  railroad's  attorney :  "  Never  until  I  saw  one  in  your  office 
this  mommg."  At  last  such  a  list  had  been  located  in  the  hands  of  a  ^r&i^^ 
official  not  an  official  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  Norman  Ford  was  coiroborated. 

The  defendant's  attorney  sought  to  break  the  force  of  Ford's  and  Atwater  s 
testimony  by  the  side  remark  that  he  had  simply  *'  had  a  copy  made,"  insinuating 
that  the  paper  which  Atwater  had  seen  was  simply  a  transcript  of  the  list  shown 
in  court,  and  not  one  of  the  sheets  mailed  by  Ford.  He  did  not  testify  to  tnis 
view  of  the  facts,  though  challenged  to  do  so,  obviously  wishing  the  jury  to 
accept  it  as  the  correct  one.    Next  day,  when  plaintiff  wanted  to  show,  in  rebtI^ 
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tAl,  that  the  list  introdnced  in  court  had  been  in  the  cnstody  of  the  clerk,  and 
conld  not  have  been  copied,  defendant's  attorney  admitted  that  the  list  e^iiDited 
in  court  was  not  the  original  of  what  he  had  shown  Mr.  Atwater.  He  then 
produced  a  blank  form  of  Illinois  Central  order  No.  1324,  without  any  date,  signa- 
ture, or  names,  and  said,  as  a  side  remark,  that  that  was  what  he  had  shown  jy[r. 
A^twater.  He  did  not  testify  to  this,  though  at  the  time  challenged  to  do  so,  but 
closed  his  case,  leaving  the  Ford-Atwater  evidence  in  full  force. 

I  go  into  this  detail  here  to  show  the  effects  put  forth  at  the  trial  to  conceal  the 
ezisrfcence  of  a  black  list,  indicating  a  keen  sense  of  the  significance  of  that  device, 
if  proved  to  be  in  use. 

A  jury  of  business  men,  deliberating  but  two  and  a  half  hours,  found  the 
defendant  railway  guilty  as  charged,  thus  establishing  as  a  fact  the  existence  of 
tlie  conspiracv. 

The  state  oi  affairs  disclosed  by  the  above  evidence  is  a  serious  one,  deserving 
the  attention  of  every  American  citizen. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  directors  and  stockholders  of  the  railroads  counte- 
nance this  crime  of  their  general  managers.  It  is  too  atrocious  to  be  approved  by 
any  conscientious  man.  If  all  the  suffering  of  innocent  women  ana  children 
caused  by  this  conspiracy  could  be  laid  bare;  if  the  cases  of  homes  sold  under 
foreclosure,  of  husoands  separated  from  wives,  and  of  strong  and  willing  men 
forced  to  assume  false  names,  or  driven  insane  by  this  criminal  deprivation  of 
employment,  could  be  published,  such  a  protest  would  be  heard  from  every  lover 
of  fair  play  in  the  land  that  these  criminal  officials  would  be  driven  from  power 
by  honest  stockholders  and  directors,  and  officials  with  some  instincts  of  humanity 
put  in  their  places. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  most  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  strike  have  been 
taken  back,  for  it  is  not  true.  Out  of  the  30,000  in  Chicago  who  were  proved  to 
have  struck,  only  about  31  were  proved  to  have  been  reemployed.  Manv  of  these 
■were  brought  from  other  cities  to  testify  for  the  defense.  Fully  one-hidf  even 
of  these  were  men  who  returned  for  work  before  July  10,  when  notified  by  the 
roads  to  do  so;  hence  they  were  really  not  strikers. 

If  the  blacklist  be  necessary,  as  some  of  the  railroad  officials  claim,  to  prevent 
strikes  and  to  enforce  discipline;  if  private  corx>orations  can  not  administer  our 
railways  without  depriving  American  citizens  of  the  liberty  guaranteed  by  the 
Ck)nstitution,  without  starving  innocent  women  and  children  because  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  svmpathized  with  the  American  Railway  Union  strikers  and 
generously  tried  to  help  them,  then  it  is  high  time  the  Qovemment  became  the 
owner  of  the  railroads,  put  the  employees  under  civil-service  rules,  and  secured 
them  in  their  positions  during  good  behavior. 

Strikes,  to  be  sure,  inconvenience  the  public,  and  they  may  be  mistaken  some- 
times; but  what  other  remedy  have  laboring  men  when  aggrieved  and  refused  all 
redress?  It  is  important  that  the  business  interests  of  tbe  country  should  not  be 
interrupted,  but  it  is  more  imi)ortant  that  our  citizens  should  be  free.  The  vic- 
tims do  not  complain  that  the  roads  they  were  working  for  at  the  time  they  struck 
did  not  reemploy  them.  They  admit  that  the  roads  had  a  right  thus  to  refuse 
them.  They  complain  that  their  old  employers  not  only  refused  to  employ  them 
again,  but  vindictively  pursued  them,  and  prevented  them  from  getting  employ- 
ment anywhere  else.  "Once  a  sailor,  alwavs  a  sailor;"  once  a  railroad  man, 
always  a  railroad  man.  The  most  skillful  railroad  men  in  the  country  are  usually 
unfitted  for  any  other  work.  The  public  are  interested  in  having  men  of  this 
class — careful,  sober,  and  skilled — to  operate  our  railroads. 

The  evil  criticised  can  not  be  justified  under  any  of  the  specious  excuses  offered. 

No  one  questions  the  right  of  a  railroad  to  report  to  another  road  the  name  of 
a  drunken  or  careless  employee.  This  is  not  only  their  right  but  their  duty,  as 
the  public  is  interested  in  having  sober  and  careful  men  operate  trains.  But 
when  a  railroad  official  sends  the  names  of  such  employees  to  other  roads  than 
his  own,  it  must  be  done  in  good  faith  and  for  good  cause.  If  railways  combine 
to  keep  from  work  men  who  have  simply  struck  to  better  their  condition,  violat- 
ing no  law ,  their  act  becomes  unlawful  and  dangerous  to  public  welfare.  A  com- 
bination of  employees  to  vindictively  injure  employers  in  any  similar  fasUoU 
would  be  equally  wrong  and  unlawful.  Both  should  be  condemned  as  un-Ameri- 
can, without  discriminating  in  favor  of  any  one  class  as  against  the  other. 
**  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander." 

If  public  conscience  can  be  aroused  the  people  will  put  a  stop  to  this  iniquity 
and  corporations  will  be  taught  to  obey  the  law.  Corporations  have  their  place 
in  the  industrial  development  of  the  times,  being  at  present  necessary  elements  in 
our  economic  system;  but  they  should  be  the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of  the 
people. 
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11  were  employen.    They  deliberated  only  about  2  hours,  and  that  was  over  the 
amount  of  the  verdict — ^moet  of  the  time. 

As  I  sather  it  from  the  testimony  here  and  from  the  counsel  of  the  railroads  in 
the  trial  of  these  cases,  the  objection  seems  to  be  more  especially  against  the  heads 
of  the  union;  any  man  who  was  a  committeeman,  or  who  acted  as  a  Tioe-presidenfe, 
or  took  any  part  as  an  official  of  the  union,  seems  to  have  incurred  the  especial 
enmity  of  the  isailroads.  Now.  I  gather  from  that  that  the  object  of  the  railroads 
is  to  oeetroy  the  labor  union  by  striking  at  the  heads  of  the  union.  No  labor 
union  can  exist  without  officers  and  committeemen  to  do  its  work,  and  if  they  afe 
to  be  singled  out  and  punished,  men  will  hesitate  before  accepting  these  positioiis; 
they  have  got  the  employees  of  the  railroad  companies  to-day,  probably  between 
900,000  and  1,000,000,  absolutely  terrorized.  I  find  from  the  evidence  brought  to 
me  outside  of  the  men  who  were  in  the  strike  of  1894,  men  who  are  now  employed, 
that  they  do  not  dare  even  to  present  a  grievance  any  more,  for  fear  of  being  dis- 
chan^ed  and  blacklisted;  that  the  punishment  and  suffering  of  the  men  who  went 
out  ouring  the  strike— and  there  were  over  80,000  in  the  city  of  Chicago— has  been 
so  severe  tnat  they  do  not  dare  to  form  another  union  or  present  a  grievance;  that 
they  are  burdened  with  extra  duties,  and  do  not  dare  complain.  They  say  that 
the  railroad  men  who  are  now  employed  are  afraid  to  exercise  or  assert  their  rights. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqkb.  )  Do  you  tnink  men  have  been  blacklisted  for  otiier  offenses 
than  participation  in  this  strike?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence?— A.  I  have,  but  I  did  not  bring  it  here,  because  I 
thought  you  particularly  wanted  to  hear  about  this  strike;  any  offense  is  suffi- 
cient. Tne  truth  is  that  if  any  man  has  committed  any  offense,  no  oth^*  road 
would  employ  him  unless  he  first  obtained  the  approval  or  consent  of  the  road 
he  last  worked  for. 

The  system  by  which  they  did  that,  I  have  been  unable  to  prove,  with  one 
exception;  the  Illinois  Central  slopped  over  and  sent  out  a  list,  a  photograph  of 
whicn  I  have  here,  in  which  they  make  the  direct  request  that  the  under-noted 
men  shall  not  be  employed  without  first  conforming  to  General  Rule  No.  ((36  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  which  was  adopted  in  1891  by  nearly  all  the  railroads,  I 
think.  It  was,  that  no  man  who  haa  been  discharged  from  one  department  shall 
be  employed  by  any  other  department,  without  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department  from  which  he  was  discharged,  without  the  approval  of  the  gpeneral 
superintendent  or  some  other  officer. 

They  say  that  only  applied  to  their  own  employees,  but  I  proved  by  the  boy 
who  made  this  mimeog^'aph  copy,  that  he  made  50  copies  of  it.  The  Shnois  Cen- 
tral required  27  copies  to  give  to  all  their  own  ofacials.  I  do  not  claim  it  is 
improper  for  them  to  send  this  to  their  own  officials,  but  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  comes  out  in  the  trial  of  the  case  was  that  27  of  these  copies  were 
required  to  cover  their  own  road.  The  men  mentioned  in  the  upper  left-huid 
comer,  which  left  just  23,  from  this  boy,  Norman  Ford's  testimony,  to  make  the 
50.  Twentv-three  is  the  exact  number  required  to  send  to  every  other  road  of 
the  General  Managers'  Association;  there  are  24  members,  and  leaving  the  Illinois 
Central  out,  there  are  28.  This  boy  did  not  know  how  many  they  did  send  out  to 
their  own  officers,  but  the  23  left  were  just  enough  to  ^o  around,  and  that  he 
mailed  it  to  every  railroad  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  His  testimony  is  unsui>- 
ported  except  by  Mr.  Atwater,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Mr.  Atwater  was  at  that  time,  I  think,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  but  since,  I  think, 
the  Michigan  Central.  He  was  put  on  the  stand  by  the  defendant  and  this 
stereotyped  question  was  asked:  **Did  you  ever  see  a  list  exactly  like  this  in 
all  respects,  except  that  it  was  not  addressed  to  J .  T.  Harrahan?  "  He  said,  "  Never 
until  I  saw  one  in  your  office  this  morning."  You  must  remember  he  was  being 
asked  this  question  by  the  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad.  The  inquiry  arose,  how  did  that  list  get  to  Mr.  Osborne's  office?  The 
list  has  on  it  a  place  for  addressing  it,  3  lines  lor  addressing,  and  the  question 
was  put:  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  list  exactly  like  this  in  all  respects,  except  that  it 
was  not  addressed  to  J.  T.  Harrahan?"  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  who  it  was 
addressed  to  and  he  said  he  did  not  remember,  but  he  admitted  it  was  in  all 
respects  like  the  one  introduced  in  evidence  and  on  several  sheets  of  paper.  He 
saia  that  he  saw  that  in  the  office  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad 
Company.  They  tried  to  break  the  force  of  that  testimony  by  saying  that  they 
had  had  a  copy  made,  but  they  did  not  produce  the  copy,  but  came  in  the  follow- 
ing day  with  2  sheets  of  paper,  without  any  signature,  no  dates  and  no  names  on 
it,  and  only  a  sheet  with  names  the  same  as  on  the  second  i>age  of  the  black  list, 
and  said  tna.t  was  what  was  shown  to  Mr.  Atwater.  Next  dav,  when  the  plaintiff 
wanted  to  show  in  rebuttal  that  the  list  introduced  in  court  nad  been  in  the  cus- 
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tody  of  the  clerk  and  could  not  have  been  copied,  defendant's  attorney  admitted 
that  the  list  exhibited  in  conrt  was  not  the  original  of  what  he  had  shown  Mr. 
Atwater,  and  then  produced  this  list  without  date,  signature,  or  names,  and  said 
that  was  what  he  had  shown  Mr.  Atwater.  That  was  the  only  proof  we  had — 
Mr.  Atwater's  testimony — to  corroborate  Norman  Ford  as  to  any  of  those  lists 
being  found  in  the  ofSce  of  another  railroad. 

The  system  hj  which  this  was  done  was  nearlv  uniform.  In  some  instances, 
and  in  fact  I  tlunk  in  every  instance  after  this  strike  was  over,  most  required  the 
men  to  sign  what  they  called  an  application.  This  application  for  work  con- 
tained a  lot  of  questions  about  the  man's  previous  record,  especially  for  the  last  6 
years,  the  last  road  he  worked  for,  and  what  division  of  that  road.  In  some 
instances  they  would  put  a  man  to  work  pending  the  result  of  his  aipplication,  or 
on  probation  as  it  were,  until  they  could  leam  the  result  of  the  apphcation.  The 
testimony  of  the  railway  managers  themselves  was  that  they  had  a  custom  of 
writing  letters  of  inquiry  to  eacn  other  whenever  a  man  applied  for  work,  and  of 
answering  each  other;  and  they  claim  they  were  exonerated  from  liability  because 
they  told  the  truth.  But  it  was  remarkaole  that  every  witness  who  went  on  the 
stand  testified  that  whenever  an  answer  came  back  that  a  man  was  implicated  in 
the  strike  or  belonged  to  the  American  Railway  Union  his  application  was 
rejected;  and  whenever  one  of  these  men  showed  a  letter  to  that  effect  his  appli- 
cation was  rejected  and  he  was  discharged,  although  he  might  be  told  that  nis 
services  were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  man  who  discharged  him  would  with- 
hold the  reason  of  his  discharge,  or  would  be  unable  to  give  the  reason,  though  he 
would  say  the  orders  came  down  from  above — we  assume  from  the  general  man- 
agers—and no  one  would  know  what  the  reasons  were.  The  communication  was, 
in  some  instances,  through  the  telephone,  and  one  of  these  men  heard  it  over  the 
'phone.  It  is  very  easily  seen  how  isffective  it  could  oe  made,  on  account  of  its 
secrecy.  When  a  man  applied  for  work  they  would  send  a  letter  and  get  a  reply, 
although  they  never  signed  their  names,  or  they  would  telephone  and  the  man 
would  be  discharged.  They  don't  say  they  need  men  any  more.  Before  these  suits 
were  commenced  and  before  this  matter  had  been  stirred  up,  they  wrote  these 
letters  that  I  have  produced  here,  and  said  a  great  many  things  that  they 
guard  against  now.  When  a  man  applies  now  they  dont  say  they  need  men; 
they  did  before  the  matter  was  agitated.  Now  they  ask  a  man  if  he  has  a  clear- 
ance, and  if  he  has  not  they  tell  nim  they  can  not  employ  him  unless  he  gets  a 
clearance.  That  was  the  uniform  answer — ''We  can  not  employ  you  unless  you 
get  a  clearance" — according  to  the  evidence  of  the  men  who  j^ve  us  their  sworn 
statements  in  the  matter.  Since  these  things  have  been  agitated  they  don't  say 
whether  they  need  men  or  not,  but  they  say:  "We  will  take  your  application  and 
will  put  you  to  work  pending  the  apphcation,  and  if  the  application  is  approved. 
all  nght.^'  They  did  hire  at  the  close  of  the  strike  some  strikers;  a  great  many  of 
them,  in  fact.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should,  for  tnev  could  not 
have  conducted  the  railroad  business  without  them.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Brimson,  of  the  Calumet  and  Blue  Island,  was  that  he  secured  a  good  many  of 
these  strikers  work  on  other  railroads.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  use  his  influence  in  getting  them  work,  and  he  said  it  was,  and 
admitted  the  matter,  and  testified  tnat  in  many  instances  in  reply  to  inquiries 
made  to  his  road  about  men  who  had  struck  from  his  road,  he  left  out  the  fact 
they  were  in  the  strike  in  order  to  enable  them  to  get  work.  He  said  he  did  that 
for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  them  to  get  work,  and  practically  admitted 
that  if  the  fact  had  been  known  that  they  were  in  the  strike  they  could  not  have 
obtained  work.  Some  of  them  boast  now  about  the  efforts  they  made  to  secure 
work  for  the  strikers  on  some  other  road.  This  shows  that  until  the  consent  of 
these  men  was  given  in  some  form  or  other,  by  letter  or  something  of  that  kind, 
the  men  could  not  get  work.  The  proof  of  conspiracy  consists  of  such  a  mass  of 
testimony  that  it  is  impossible  to  detail  it  before  this  commission.  I  dont  know 
how  far  I  ought  to  go  in  stating  what  I  believe  from  the  disclosures  of  the  evi- 
dence and  my  analysis  of  it  and  study  of  it.  I  don't  care  to  give  my  opinions 
about  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  We  should  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  a  remedy. — A.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  fair-minded  man  could  hear  this  evidence 
and  have  a  particle  of  question  about  the  truth  of  the  charge  that  there  is  a  black- 
listing agreement  among  the  raUroads  to  prevent  the  employment  of  any  man 
who  leaves  a  road  without  its  consent'  or  who  violates  any  discipline,  unless  the 
last  road  he  worked  for  gives  substantially  its  approval  or  consent. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  And  that  is  practiced  even  now?— A.  Tes;  at 
die  present  time,  and  the  system  is  adopted  for  the  deliberate  purpose,  in  my 
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judgment,  of  the  subjugation  of  labor.  I  don*t  think  there  is  any  question  about 
It.  I  have  never  been  the  attorney  for  any  labor  organization  or  any  labor  union, 
and  I  recognize  the  tyranny  of  labor  in  many  respects  as  much  as  anyone.  This 
system  is,  however,  so  iniquitous  that  it  practically  makes  slaves  of  the  men, 
the  worst  kind  of  slaves— it  destroys  their  manhood,  takes  away  their  inde- 
pendence, and  makes  them  afraid  to  assert  their  rights  in  any  way,  and  goes 
to  the  root,  in  my  opinion,  of  civil  government.  No  man  can  be  a  proper 
elector  in  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  x>eQple 
who  is  afraid  to  say  his  soul  is  his  own  or  to  assert  his  rights  in  any  way;  and 
it  will  come  to  that  pass,  if  it  has  not  already,  when  they  will  not  dare  to  exer- 
cise the  elective  franchise  according  to  their  will.  I  phrase  it  in  this  brief, 
which  I  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  one  sentence:  **That  when  m^rij^ht  to 
work  depends  upon  the  will  of  any  man,  I  am  that  man's  slave."  It  is  insidious, 
because  it  can  be  worked  in  secret.  It  is  difficult  to  prove  from  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  done  secretly.  It  can  be  entered  Into  tacitly,  without  any  formal 
agreement.  There  can  be  a  general  understanding,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove 
because  of  that  fact.  All  the  railroads  having  acted  in  the  same  way,  and  having 
made  the  same  statements  in  regard  to  the  same  thin^— denying  employment  to 
men  who  have  the  best  kind  of  letters  of  recommendation,  and  wno  have  rendered 
good  service  for  years,  and  against  whom  there  has  never  been  a  charge  of  care- 
lessness— requires  some  explanation  other  than  the  mere  fact  that  they  did  not 
need  men,  because  they  said  they  did.  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion especially  to  one  letter;  it  is  the  letter  of  Louis  Bumham,  a  man  with 
whom  lam  very  well  acquainted,  and  who  is  as  ideal  a  personality  as  I  ever  met,  in 
appearance,  habits,  dress,  and  manner,  and  everything  else.  He  is  a  fine-lookmg 
fellow,  about  35  vears  of  age,  and  of  fine  health  and  pnvsique  and  a  quiet  gentle- 
man. He  tried  for  a  year  and  4  months  to  get  worx;  he  quit  during  the  strike. 
Being  one  of  the  former  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central,  he  went  to  Mr.  Higgins 
and  told  him  he  could  not  get  work  without  a  clearance,  and  begsed  him  in  a  very 
forcible  way  to  give  him  a  clearance  so  that  he  could  get  work.  Mr.  Higgins  gave 
him  this  letter  of  December  28, 1895.  You  will  notice  that  the  letter  is  eloquent 
in  the  holes  that  have  been  worn  in  it  from  the  handling  it  has  received  throng 
being  carried  around  the  country.  He  carried  it  all  aroimd  the  country  in  trving 
to  get  work,  and  anyone  familiar  with  the  writing  can  see  how  the  letter  has  been 
worn.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 

**  December  es,  1896, 
'*The  bearer,  Louis  Bumham,  was  employed  by  this  company  from  1887  to 
1892  as  a  freight  brakeman  and  conductor;  from  1892  to  1894  as  a  switehman  in 
the  Chicago  yards.  During  that  time  he  was  sober,  steady,  and  performed  his 
work  satisfactorily.  Unf  ortimately  he  was  influenced  to  leave  the  service,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  he  was  not  actively  agg^'essive,  did  nothiuflr  to  hinder  the  traos- 
action  of  this  company's  business.  I  believe  he  now  regrets  dIb  action,  and  as  he 
has  been  out  of  work  a  long  time,  has  an  invalid  wife  to  care  for,  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  given  employment,  and  feel  satisfied  he  will  make  his  employers 
a  valuable  man. 

**J.  W.  HiGonre, 
*'  Superintendent  Terminals,'^ 

He  was  never  able  to  get  work  on  that  letter;  he  was  told  by  different  railroad 
officials  that  there  was  reading  between  the  lines.    He  went  to  Mr.  Cherry,  the 

Sj-dmastor  of  the  Nickel  Plate  in  this  city,  and  asked  him  if  he  needed  any  men. 
r.  Cherry  said  yes,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  a  clearance,  and  he  said  yes,  and 
handed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Cherry  to  read.    Mr.  Cherry  read  it  and  said, '  *  Burnhan, 

that  is  a  d d  good  letter,  but  I  can  not  hire  you  because  it  is  not  a  clearance." 

It  is  something  very  strange  when  the  railroads  will  refuse  a  man  who  presents 
such  letters  as  that,  when  they  need  men;  and  it  began  to  excite  my  curiosity  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  clearance  it  was  that  they  wanted.  I  finally  ran  across  this 
letter  of  Mr.  Andrew  Stader's,  which  is  published  here  (referring  to  page  284  of 
the  Arena,  of  March,  1899).  I  have  long  since  known  Mr.  Stader;  he  is  as  sober 
and  trustworth)r  a  man  as  I  ever  met  in  my  life.  I  have  trusted  him  and  never 
found  him  wanting.  He  was  a  Chicago  and  Northwestern  fireman;  he  was  off  on 
a  leave  of  absence  at  the  time  the  strike  broke  out,  and  they  sent  for  him  at  his 
house  on  July  8  or  4—1  have  forgotten  the  exact  dates,  but  it  was  the  4th,  5th,  or 
0th  of  July— to  take  a  train  to  Milwaukee  and  to  report  at  the  roundhouse.  They 
have  a  custom  of  sending  a  call  for  a  man  at  his  house  to  let  him  know  when  they 
want  him  to  go  out.    His  wife  was  sick  and  in  a  delicate  condition  at  the  time 
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when  the  call  came  for  her  husband,  and  she  became  frightened.  When  he  came 
home  she  told  him  the  caller  had  been  there  and  left  word  for  him  to  go  do .%  u  to 
the  roundhouse,  and  begged  him  not  to  go.  However,  he  went  down  to  the  i  ound- 
house  and  reported,  and  told  the  foreman  of  the  condition  of  his  wife  and  her 
fears,  and  refused  to  go  out  unless  he  had  protection.  He  really  sympathized 
with  the  strikers,  although  he  was  not  a  memoer  of  the  American  Railway  Union. 
The  moment  he  told  them  he  would  not  go  out  the  foreman  got  mad  and  told  him 
be  was  a  sympathizer  with  the  strikers,  and  he  was  discharged  by  the  foreman 
and  by  Master  Mechanic  Heath.  He  stayed  out  during  the  rest  of  the  strike,  and 
when  the  strike  was  over  he  went  back  and  tried  to  get  work,  but  was  refused  it. 
Finally,  Alderman  Stanwood,  of  the  Thirteenth  Ward— I  think  he  will  corrobo- 
rate the  story — interceded  with  General  Manager  Whitman  in  his  behalf,  and  got 
him  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  matter.  After  making  a  satisfactory  investi- 
gation he  was  allowed  to  go  back  to  work  in  the  winter  of  1894  and  1895  as  an 
extra  man,  but  was  discharged  in  March  of  1895.  He  then  went  to  Mr.  Heath — 
that  is  his  testimony — and  asked  him  to  give  him  a  clearance,  so  he  could  get  work 
on  some  other  road.  Hiey  tried  to  offer  an  excuse  for  this  letter,  saying  it  was 
only  a  leave  of  absence,  and  that  he  was  not  discharged,  but  he  testified  that  Mx. 
Heath  told  him  he  was  discharged,  and  he  said  it  was  the  custom  not  to  pay  the 
men  except  on  reg^ilar  V^V  days,  if  they  were  still  with  the  road,  but  that  he  got 
his  P&yas  soon  as  he  was  let  out,  and  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  the  regular  pay 
day.  This  letter  can  have  no  jxissible  excuse;  it  can  not  possibly  be  explained 
tiniess  it  was  the  understanding  that  he  had  to  have  it  m  order  to  get  work, 
because  he  asked  for  a  clearance  so  that  he  could  get  work  on  some  other  road. 
This  is  what  they  gave  him.     [Reads  letter:] 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company, 

Motive  Power  Department, 
Office  of  the  Master  Mechanic,  Wisconsin  Division, 

Chicago,  April  SB,  1896, 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  bearer,  Andrew  Stader,  has  worked  for  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
By.  Co.  since  July,  1890,  as  a  locomotive  fireman.  Mr.  Stader  has  been  laid  off 
on  accoimt  of  depression  in  business  causing  reduction  in  force.  He  has  permis- 
sion to  obtain  work  elsewhere,  providing  he  can  obtain  a  position  that  is  satisfac- 
tory to  himself,  but  in  the  event  of  not  getting  work  elsewhere  he  can  return  to 
us  for  service  when  we  have  work  for  him.  Any  favors  shown  Mr.  Stader  will 
be  appreciated. 

Yours,  truly,  John  Heath,  M,  M, 

(Page  284,  Arena  of  March,  1899.) 

He  has  permission  *'  to  obtain  work  elsewhere. "  They  had  discharged  him  and 
he  was  laid  off  on  account  of  reduction  in  force  by  reason  of  slack  business,  and 
yet  when  he  asked  for  a  clearance  they  gave  him  permission  to  obtain  work  else- 
where. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  xmt  any  two  constructions  upon 
tbat  language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Was  he  able  to  get  work  on  that  letter?— A.  He  tried  one 
or  two  places,  but  they  said  they  did  not  need  any*  men,  and  he  went  down  South; 
be  had  heard  that  they  wanted  men  down  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  went  down 
there  and  spent  one  winter,  and  came  back  and  went  to  work  for  the  Northwest- 
em  Railway  Companv,  and  never  had  occasion  to  present  it  to  any"  other  road  for 
employment— that  is  his  testimony.  He  has,  however,  since  obtamed  work  from 
another  road  on  that  letter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  these  are  simply  exceptional  cases?^A.  You  can -appreciate 
the  difficulty  of  getting  hold  of  a  letter  on  which  a  man  has  secured  work;  the 
moment  he  gives  up  the  letter  he  loses  his  job. 

Q.  How  many  letters  have  you  there;  you  have  introduced  some  dozen,  have 
younot?-~A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  railroad  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  employment  during  that 
strike?— A.  About  80,000. 

Q.  Would  you  say  100  letters  out  of  80,000  who  didn't  get  employment,  or 
something  like  that?— A.  Yes,  I  think  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  many?— A.  There  are  over  500  sworn  statements  and  letters  corrobora- 
ting them.  But  the  fact  is  this  Eetcham  anit  was  commenced  within  a  few  days 
after  the  strike  closed,  and  it  warned  them,  so  that  Mr.  Stewart  and  others  said: 
**  We  will  quit  giving  letters." 

Q.  There  is  one  other  thing:  When  did  you  put  that  advertisement  in  the 
paper?— A.  In  the  fall,  a  year  afterwards. 
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After  the  strike? — A.  Yes;  they  were  largely  scattered  then. 
And  in  answer  to  such  advertisements  as  that  yon  conld  get  400  or  500  dissatis- 
fied, discontented  men  in  Chicago  in  any  line  of  business,  I  presnme?— A.  If  that 
were  the  situation  I  should  have  discovered  it  very  quicUv.  ihave  made  these  gean- 
eral  managers  admit  upon  the  stand  that  these  men  were  nrst-class  men;  they  admit- 
ted it,  and  could  not  give  any  reason  for  discharging  them,  or  for  not  employing 
them.  If  you  had  heard  the  cross-examination  of  the  general  managers  you  conla 
have  seen  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  these  discharges,  on  the  one  nana,  and  for 
the  refusal  to  employ  by  the  roads,  on  the  other.  Tnen,  another  thing,  railroad 
men  are  very  chary  about  giving  up  such  letters  as  these.  They  did  not  know  bat 
I  might  be  an  agent  of  the  railroad  companies  trying  to  get  these  letters  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  their  rights;  even  to  this  day  some  of  them  apx>ear 
to  be  suspicious  of  me.  It  has  taken  very  great  effort  on  my  part  to  get  thexn  to 
have  sufficient  confidence  in  me  to  leave  these  letters  with  me.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  others  I  could  not  get;  I  could  not  say  how  many.  The  men  have  told 
me  of  other  and  similar  experiences,  but  on  account  of  the  reasons  I  have  related 
I  could  not  get  them  to  have  enough  confidence  in  me  to  leave  their  letters  with 
me.  There  are  so  many  of  them  that  I  could  not  have  given  the  matter  the  time  to 
take  statements  from  ail  of  them. 

Q.  You  say  the  railroad  men  are  not  now  or^nized  into  unions? — A.  No. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  brotherhood  of  railroad  trainmen? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  conductors,  for  instance? — ^A.  The  engineers  are  organized  under  Mr. 
Arthur,  who  adjusts  their  affairs  with  the  railroads.  They  did  not  have  much  dif- 
ficulty here,  I  understand. 

Q.  now  about  the  conductors?— A.  I  think  they  belong  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen;  they  did  not  do  anvthing. 

Q.  Brakemen  and  firemen? — A.  They  have  no  organization  that  I  know  of  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  is  a  very  strong  organization  of  brakemen? — A. 
They  belong  to  the  organized  trainmen. 

Q.  I  mean  independently,  as  brakemen? — A.  I  don*t  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  There  are  something  like  90,000  railway  con- 
ductors—the O.  E.  C.?— A.  Yes,  that  is  their  organi^tion;  the  Brotherhood  of 
Bailroad  Trainmen  takes  in  the  trainmen,  brakemen,  etc.  The  switchmen  have 
no  organization. 

Q.  How  long  since? — A.  I  don't  think  they  have  ever  had  any  since  this  strike. 
I  was  told  by  men  to-day — switchmen — that  a  grievance  committee  had  been 
appointed  to  go  to  headquarters  and  make  a  complaint,  but  they  were  afraid  to 
go  for  fear  of  the  blacklist.    They  were  switchmen  employed  in  the  Chicago  yards. 

(J.  What  is  the  Junior  Switchmen  of  American?— A.  I  dont  know  of  the  organi- 
zation.   It  maybe  there  is  one,  but  I  never  happened  to  hear  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  There  are  departments  of  labor  and  transportation 
employees  who  are  not  tyrannized  over  so  much  as  you  describe  certain  classes 
to  De--conductor8  and  engineers,  for  instance.— A.  Of  course  my  experience  has 
not  extended  to  many  of  the  engineers.  I  have  among  the  letters  that  have  come 
to  me  a  few  engineers,  but  not  many. 

Q.  Members  of  the  Brotherhood?— A.  Yes.  Their  difficulties  are  adjusted  by 
Mr.  Arthur,  and  the  railroads,  from  all  I  can  learn,  have  so  much  conndenoe  in 
Mr.  Arthur's  opinion  on  these  Questions  that  when  he  tells  them  a  certain  thing 
has  to  be  done  they  practically  do  it;  so  I  understand,  although  in  many 
instances,  I  am  told  by  engineers,  they  think  that  Mr.  Arthur  keeps  them  from  get- 
ting their  rights.  He  manages  to  be  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  railroads 
and  the  engineers.  His  influence  has  been  very  strong,  and  he  has  kept  down 
trouble,  in  some  ways,  very  ingeniously. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  in  the  organization  as  many  as  80  per  cent  of  the 
engineers?— A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that.    My  knowledge  as  to  that  is  very  limited. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  class  of  employees  have  you  been  dealing 
witn?— A.  Switchmen  and  freight  conductors,  passenger  conductors,  and 
brakemen. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  they  include  any  firemen? — A.  Some  fire- 
men; not  many;  more  switchmen,  brs^emen,  and  freight  conductors;  a  few  pas- 
senger men,  and  a  limited  number  of  switchmen.  If  a  person  is  at  all  familiar 
with  the  situation  in  Chicago  he  must  realize  that  the  duty  of  a  switchman  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  hazardous  of  all  the  branches  of  railroad  employment 
If  you  were  acquainted  with  the  complicated  system  of  switches  on  the  railroad 
tracks  in  the  city  of  Chicago  you  would  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  man  who 
is  not  skilled  to  do  that  work  and  do  it  well. 

(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  the  firemen  who  have  come  to  you  members 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen? — A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  Do  yon  consider  it  tyranny  for  a  man  or  a  corporation 
to  reqnire  a  man  asking  for  employment  to  give  some  sort  of  a  statement  in  recom- 
mendation of  himself  Before  being  employed?— A.  Not  if  it  is  done  in  j^ood  faith 
and  for  the  pnrpose  of  gaining  information  as  to  a  man's  skill  and  abihty. 

Q  Wonldyou  hire  an  employee  of  any  sort  nnless  yon  knew  something  abont 
him,  either  by  letter  or  inqniry,  beforehand?— A.  That  is  the  contention  of  the 
railroads  in  this  fight,  and  onr  reply  to  that  is  this— that  they  don*t  ask  this  in 
good  faith;  and  when  men  have  presented  good  records,  showinpr  their  qnalifica- 
tions,  skill,  and  sobriety,  and  that  they  have  every  good  quality  an  employer 
should  ask  in  giving  a  man  employment,  and  exhibited  their  inclination  to  go  to 
work,  they  still  deny  him  employment  because  they  have  combined  and  agi'eed 
that  they  wOl  terrorize  and  punish  these  men  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  future 
strikes.  If  they  asked  it  in  good  faith,  and  refused  employment  from  a  good 
cause,  such  as  carelessness  or  drunkenness,  or  anything  that  would  affect  the 
qualifications  of  a  railroad  man,  that  is  perfectly  justifiable. 

Q.  If  a  man's  recommendation  or  testimonial  of  character  shows  that  he  sud- 
denly quit  without  warning  or  notice,  and  left  his  employer  and  his  interests 
without  any  grievance  of  his  own,  but  simply  on  account  of  sympathy  with  some 

outside  party,  perhaps  in  the  Philippines,  we  will  say,  is  not  tnat A.  There 

are  inside  parties  now,  are  there  not? 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  certain  amount  of  consideration  to  be  given  such  a  custom  on 
the  part  of  the  railroads?— A.  The  evil  complained  of  is  this:  By  the  power  of 
comoination,  which  is  so  vast,  they  are  able  to  deprive  men  of  the  means  of  live- 
lihood. You  and  I  and  every  citizen  are  interested  in  having  men  earn  a  living 
at  the  trades  with  which  they  are  familiar;  and  they  have  the  right  to  work  at 
those  trades.  If  that  right  is  taken  from  them  they  become  paux)ers  or  crimi- 
nals and  fill  our  almshouses  or  our  penitentiaries.  It  is  for  the  welfare  of  the 
State  that  men  should  find  work,  if  they  know  how  to  work  in  any  special  branch 
of  business,  and  that  they  should  not  De  deprived  of  that  work  by  any  power  or 
combination.  Every  man  should  have  an  equal  opx)ortunity  to  get  employment 
at  his  trade  with  every  other  man,  without  being  forestalled  by  a  gre&t  combina- 
tion which  prevents  him  from  getting  work.  As  I  said  before,  that  is  the  evil 
complained  of.  Speaking  of  these  questions  you  have  put  to  me,  I  would  say 
that  private  considerations  must  step  aside  in  the  government  of  the  people  for 
the  public  welfare.  I  dont  want  to  make  criminals  of  these  men  and  half  the 
other  men  in  the  country.  If  all  the  men  in  this  country  who  have  made  a  mis- 
take once  in  their  lives  were  to  be  starved  to  death  because  of  that  mistake,  then 
the  most  of  us  would  be  skeletons.  The  motive  that  prompted  these  men  to  strike 
was  a  most  unselfish  and  honorable  motive;  it  was  no  selfish  motive;  it  was  done 
to  help  their  fellow-men.  If,  for  actions  prompted  purely  by  sympathy  for  those 
who  were  downtrodden  and  starving  to  such  an  extent  that  1,600  families  were 
dependent  ux)on  charity  within  10  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  strike, 
men  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  and  opportunity  of  earning  their  livelihood 
and  the  livelihood  of  their  famished  families,  it  is  time  we  had  a  new  charter  of 
liberty  in  this  country,  I  think. 

Q.  I  don't  see  that  you  have  answered  my  question.  I  asked  you  when  yon 
hired  employees  if  you  did  not  either  demand  letters,  or,  by  personal  investiga- 
tion, satisfy  yourself  that  they  had  a  reasonably  good  record.— A.  I  think  that  is 
perfectly  prox>er  if  a  man  does  it  in  his  individual  cai)acity,  in  good  faith,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  man  has  the  qualifications  for  the  job  he 
applies  for. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMEB.)  And  not  in  conspiracy  with  anyone  else?— 
A.  Not  m  conspiracy  with  somebody  else  and  for  the  purpose  of  impoverishing 
him.    But  if  it  is  done  in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy,  not  m  good  faith  for  the 

Eurpose  of  ascertaining  a  man's  qualifications,  but  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
im  and  setting  him  up  as  an  example  so  that  others  may  be  terrorized,  then  it 
becomes  unlawful  and  against  public  policy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Suppose  the  recommendation  has  a  serious  fiaw  in  it, 
sucn  ae  having  left  his  employer  without  any  notice,  or  carelessness,  or  intemper- 
ance?— ^A.  If  you  win  confine  it  to  any  one  of  those  I  will  answer  it.  If  he  is 
careless  or  intemperate  I  should  say  he  should  be  excluded  from  employment. 

(}.  Suppose  his  record  shows  either  one  or  all  of  these  facts.  It  is  not  a  con- 
spiracy if  he  goes  to  the  other  men  in  this  room  and  fails  to  find  employment  from 
them.  That  is  the  fault  of  his  record,  is  it  not?— A.  That  depends.  If  a  man  is  a 
drunken  or  a  careless  employee  the  public  welfare  again  comes  in  and  demands 
tiat  he  shall  be  excluded,  tives  and  property  are  in  aanger  every  time  we  get  on 
a  train,  and  we  have  a  right  to  know  that  careful  and  safe  men  are  employed  on 
the  railroads.    Whenevei  a  man  is  denied  employment  by  reason  of  such  a  thing 
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aif ecting  his  qualifications  I  think  the  denial  is  proper.  Bnt  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  these  sentiments,  covertly  expressed  by  you  and  directly  px^-^sed  by  t^e 
railroads,  that  because  they  were  not  loyal  in  time  of  need  they  should  be  forever 
barred  from  work.  I  have  not  reached  the  position  wLere  I  believe  the  railioaus 
have  the  right  of  coercing  the  citizens  or  of  attempting  to  subjugate  them.  I 
believe  the  railroads  are  the  servants  of  the  American  people;  that  uiey  are  given 
tiiese  franchises  for  the  purpose  of  serving  us,  and  when  tney  attempt  to  exercise 
the  right  of  governing  us  tne  people  have  a  right  to  say  something  about  what 
these  public  servants  shall  do  and  what  methods  they  shall  adopt  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  men.  I  will  answer  something  further  in  your  question  which  is 
in  my  mind  before  I  forget  it.  A  man  is  not  under  a  contract  to  sta^  a  moment 
under  the  form  of  employment.  He  can  leave  any  day.  They  exercise  the  right 
of  discharging  men  without  any  notice  whatever.  Your  question  conveys  the 
idea  that  if  a  man  exercises  a  similar  right  he  is  blameworthy;  that  if  these  men 
quit  without  a  moment *s  notice  it  is  wrong.  They  are  simply,  in  so  doing,  exer- 
cising a  right  which  the  railroads  exercise  in  discharging  them,  and  they  think 
they  nave  the  same  right  that  the  railroads  exercise.  That  a  man  leaves  a  rail- 
road without  giving  notice  does  not  in  any  way  affect  his  qualifications  as  a  railroad 
man.  I  think  it  is  not  only  wrong,  but  iniquitous.  It  is  destructive  of  the  very 
principles  upon  which  this  Government  is  founded  to  require  men  to  observe 
regrulfttions  not  observed  by  the  roads  themselves  and  to  conspire  against  thenu 
The  evil  complained  of  could  not  be  accomplished  by  individual  action;  it  can 
only  be  effected  bv  a  combination  of  all,  and  by  the  power  of  combination  they 
are  enabled  to  crush  the  individual,  who  has  the  right  of  an  equal  contest  with  his 
fellow-men  instead  of  being  confronted  by  the  greatest  combination  of  brains  and 
capital  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  the  public  traveler  is  concerned  in  the  question 
whether  a  man  is  intemperate  or  careless  or  not?— A. Yes. 

Q.  And  that  it  is  not  concerned  in  these  strikes?— A.  I  did  not  make  any  such 
statement;  I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  idea. 

Q.  Suppose  a  person  waspassing  through  Chicago,  as  I  was  at  that  time,  as  a 
passenger  through  to  the  West,  and  that  his  car  was  attacked  by  mobs  with  mis- 
siles, and  there  were  burning  cars  all  along  the  line.  Is  not  that  A  matter  he  would 
be  as  vitally  interested  in  as  in  a  matter  of  intemperance?— A.  Undoubtedly  the 
public  are  interested  in  having  public  travel  unimpeded;  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
question  of  depriving  1,000.000  men  in  this  country  of  their  liberty  or  being 
inconvenienced  one  snould  not  be  weighed  against  the  other. 

Q.  One  more  question  1  want  to  ask.  Out  of  the  30,000  men  who  struck  here  I 
understand  from  your  testimony  that  a  very  great  number  are  working  and  have 
been  since?— A.  A  g^'^at  many  have  been  taken  back  to  work  since  the  suits  were 
commenced  and  they  saw  what  damages  they  were  liable  to  for  not  employing 
them.  In  fact,  they  are  trying  their  best  to  get  witnesses  to  go  to  work  and  give 
up  their  cases.  In  many  instances  they  come  to  them  and  ask  them  to  go  back  to 
work,  and  these  men  have  come  to  me  and  said  that  their  families  were  in  such 
distress  that  they  had  to  go  back  to  work.  I  have  allowed  them  to  dismiss  their 
cases  and  go  back  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Isit  not  probable  that  the  railroad  companies  could  not 
find  enough  employees  to  do  their  work  without  employing  some  of  that  large 
number  of  strikers? — A.  They  had  to  take  them  in  order  to  teach  the  new  hands. 

Q.  And  while  there  may  have  been  a  small  number  of  cases  like  tMs,  the^  were 
sufficient  to  teach  these  men  who  were  given  employment  their  business  with  the 
railroad  company?— A.  Fiuther  than  that,  the  railroad  men  who  were  taken  back 
were  taken  back  by  the  very  roads  they  quit.  There  is  another  consideration.  On 
July  10  a  notice  was  sent  out  that  if  they  did  not  ro  back  to  work  their  places 
would  be  made  vacant,  and  a  large  number  went  back  and  were  reemployed. 
Nobody  claims  that  a  man  is  blacklisted  because  the  road  bv  which  he  was 
employed  before  the  strike  did  not  hire  him  back.  The  Northwestern  striker 
does  not  complain  because  the  Northwestern  does  not  hire  him,  bnt  because  other 
roads  do  not  nire  him  for  the  reason  that  the  Northwestern  line  will  not  ^ve  its 
approval.  They  do  not  complain  of  their  former  employers,  they  lost  their  rank 
and  were  willing  to  commence  as  new  men.  or  even  as  extra  men,  but  they  were 
denied  that  privilege  and  have  lost  their  nomes.  I  have  the  names  of  13  who 
have  been  driven  insane;  about  20  who  have  been  separated  from  their  wives  and 
families  and  have  been  made  tramps;  some  have  contracted  consumption:  several 
have  frozen  their  feet  in  hunting  for  work.  It  is  a  harrowing  tale.  That  such 
punishment  should  be  meted  out  by  the  railroads,  owing  to  the  power  of  com- 
bination, should  not  be  possible  in  a  country  that  pretends  to  be  fi*ee. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  think  you  ttartt  d  to  give  us  your  conclusions. — ^A.  My 
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conclnsion  is,  and  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt,  that  the  railroad  managers  have 
determined  that  they  will  forever  prevent  strikes.  As  a  means  to  prevent  them 
the^  have  adopted  this  method,  of  terrorizing,  and  after  the  men  are  subjugated 
a  little  more  they  can  cut  wages,  they  can  add  additional  hours,  and  the  men 
will  not  dare  to  resist,  because  they  have  the  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  those 
men  who  struck  once  before;  and  in  future  years  the  million  of  railway  employees 
will  become  obsequious  serfs. 

Wendell  Phillips  portrayed  it  years  ago.  Referring  to  the  evils  in  New  England 
manufactories,  he  predicted  that  a  new  slavery,  far  worse  than  that  of  the  negro 
in  its  effects,  would  be  developed.  It  is  a  system  of  encroaching  on  their  fran- 
chises, and  this  is  a  sample  of  it.  If  it  is  not  stopped  on  the  railroads  it  will  spread 
to  others,  and  it  threatens  the  liberty  of  the  toilers  of  this  country. 

Q.  We  come  now  to  the  remedy. — ^A.  I  have  some  very  radical  ideas  on  that 
question.  I  think  there  is  but  one  real  remedy.  There  are  palliatives,  like  the  bill 
which  Mr.  Lorimer  introduced  in  Congress.  I  think  his  bul  does  not  cover  it.  I 
believe  I  wrote  Mr.  Lorimer,  and  he  did  not  honor  me  with  a  reply.  That  bill 
was  submitted  to  me  by  Mr.  Michael  Driscoll,  who  was  connect'ed  with  the  anti- 
blacklisting  association,  and  I  wrote  Mr.  Lorimer  a  letter  on  February  8,  as 
follows: 

**  Your  letter  of  February  5,  to  Michael  Driscoll,  containing  draft  of  your  black- 
listing bill,  has  been  handed  me  for  criticism,  with  the  request  that  I  write  to  you. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  its  provisions  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bill  as  drawn 
is  not  as  good  as  the  present  common  law.  The  exceptions  in  lines  13, 14,  and  15 
give  the  roads  a  loophole  to  escape  punishment  in  every  case,  as  it  is  very  easy  to 
trump  up  some  charge  of  doing  an  unlawful  act  on  the  part  of  the  striker.  Be- 
sides, it  IS  wrong  in  principle,  as  a  man  ought  to  be  punished  according  to  law  for 
any  unlawful  act  he  may  do  and  not  be  starved  to  death  as  a  punishment,  and 
this  bill  gives  the  railroads  i)ower  to  starve  him,  if  a  striker,  by  claiming  he  has 
done  something  unlawful.  A  bill,  to  do  any  good,  should  also  contain  a  provision 
defining  what  shall  be  received  as  evidence  to  prove  the  conspiracy.  I  could 
draw  such  a  bill,  but  do  not  desire  to  force  my  views  on  anyone,  and  I  should 
not  have  written  you  this  letter  had  I  not  been  requested  to  do  so.  The  railroad 
companies  could  not,  in  mv  judgment,  ask  any  greater  favor  than  to  have  this 
bill  passed  in  its  present  shape.  With  all  due  respect,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, — 
Wm.  J.  StroM^." 

I  think  that  Dill  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  I  do  not  think  it  covers  the  question 
in  any  way,  to  a  practical  lawyer  who  has  tried  one  of  the  cases.  It  gives  juris- 
diction to  the  Umted  States  courts. 

In  my  opinion,  and  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  study,  and  honest  study,  to  it, 
I  think  there  is  but  one  remedy,  only  one  way  to  settle  this  contest  between  labor 
and  capital  regarding  public  transportation.  The  onlv  way  in  which  that  con- 
test can  be  settled  is  for  the  Qovemment  to  take  control  of  the  railroads  and  put 
the  men  on  a  civil-service  list.  Under  civil-service  rules  we  shall  have  inde- 
pendent, self-respecting  citizens. 

Other  remedies  may  be  suggested,  but  the  delays  in  courts  and  the  corrupting 
of  juries— which  the  railroads  undoubtedly  do,  and  have  the  machinery  for  dioing; 
it  is  impossible  to  detect  it — will  wear  these  men  out  in  their  contest  to  secure 
their  rights. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  In  the  absence  of  Government  ownership 
have  you  any  remedy?— A.  Make  it  a  felony,  prescribing  what  evidence  shbll  be 
necess£ury  to  prove  it,  and  give  the  United  States  court  jurisdiction;  or  a  board  of 
some  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Meaning  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  is 
proposed  to  be  done?  Have  you  any  suggestion? — A.  I  have  not  considered  that 
proposition  at  all.  It  ought  to  be  made  a  felony,  and  the  general  managers  or  any 
officers  who  were  indicted  in  such  a  combination  as  that  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  I  do  not  believe  any  remedy  will  stop  these  men  short  of  physical 
violence  or  incarceration.  I  think  they  are  men  who  are  so  heartless  and  lost  to 
the  duties  of  citizenship  that  they  do  not  care  for  anything  short  of  personal  vio- 
lence or  incarceration. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  is  your  general  opinion  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  were  blacklisted  in  Chicago;  was  it  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
men?— A.  Fully  half  of  the  men  who  went  out  here.  Some  of  them  have  since 
been  taken  bacK  to  work  through  fear  of  these  prosecutions.  It  has  been  very 
expensive  to  the  railroads  to  defend  these  suits,  and  the  necessities  of  getting 
skilled  men  has  forced  them  to  take  them  back.  The  president  of  the  l^ickel 
Plate,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  L.  S.  &M.  S.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Canniff,  testified 
that  some  of  the  men  who  went  out  in  the  strike  were  among  the  best  railroad 
men  in  the  United  States;  he  admitted  it  on  cross-examination.    The  evidence  is 
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dear,  from  all  of  the  letters  I  have  introduced  in  evidence,  that  there  ^vras  not  cat 
of  these  men  who  have  commenced  suit  here  bat  had  the  best  of  qnalificstaafia, 
habits,  and  everything^  else.  I  took  pains  to  see  to  that  before  bringing  the 
snits.  There  was  no  excnse  except  that  some  of  them  were  oommitteemeii  or 
vice-presidents  of  a  onion,  and,  of  conrse,  if  they  can  hit  the  heads  of  the  imkB 
they  can  destrov  the  nnion,  because  the  union  can  not  act  without  officers. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  You  say  the  bringing  of  suit  caused  the  taking  back  ef 
qmte  a  number  of  employees?— A.  I  know  it  has;  any  number  of  cases. 

Q.  Has  it  not  had  an  influence  in  deterring  them  from  continuing:  the  opegatioB 
of  this  blacklist?— A.  I  have  evidence  up  to  within  8  months  that  a  blacklist  v 
still  in  force  for  the  most  trivial  offenses— until  within  8  or  4  months  of  tlnstziBe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  system  extends  all  over  the  country?— A.  The  evidence 
shows  that  it  extends  to  all  the  principal  railroads  in  the  United  States.  Ttere 
are  some  minor  lines  that  have  not  adopted  it,  but  very  few.  What  tfaej  call 
*' jerk-water"  roads  will  hire  almost  anybody.  AH  the  principal  lioeB  in  the 
United  States  adopted  this. 

Q.  And  have  it  m  practice  to-day?— A.  Yes;  and  even  down  into  Mexioo. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  Have  you  known  of  employees  dischai^ged  for 
the  same  reasons  that  these  men  were  dischar^^ed  for,  finding  employment  after 
the  strike  under  an  assumed  name  and  continuing?— A.  Yes;  and  a  very  strikii^ 
instance  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Dryer, who  testified  in  this  Ketcham  case,  that  he 
was  discharged  from  five  or  six  railroads,  although  his  services  were  said  to  have 
been  satisfactory  to  them,  because  he  did  not  have  a  clearance.  He  finally  went  to 
his  brother-in-law,  a  man  named  W .  G.  Cherry ,  who  lives  on  the  West  Side.  ChiOTj 
had  formerly  been  a  railroad  man  and  quit  the  railroad  business  in  188S.  He 
asked  Cherry  for  his  letters  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  railroads  he  had 
worked  for,  and  he  applied  to  the  Erie  Railroad  under  that  assumed  name,  te 
name  of  W.  G.  Chen^,  and  got  a  position  at  once,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  retain- 
ing the  position  until  the  day  he  testified  in  the  Ketcham  case,  munediat^ 
after  his  testifying  in  the  Ketcham  case— I  did  not  bring  this  fact  out,  that  he  difl 
not  give  his  own  full  name.  He  got  off  the  stand  and  got  nearly  out  of  tlie  coart 
room,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  attorney  for  the  rai£road  and  asked  whether  he 
was  working  for  a  railroad  company  now.  I  had  taken  him  in  his  direct  testi- 
mony up  to  January  6, 1896.  I  protested  against  his  being  compelled  to  answer 
the  question  now,  and  urged  the  attorney  to  withdraw  the  question.  The  court 
comx>elled  him  to  answer  the  question,  and  he  testified  that  he  got  diaconraged 
trying  to  find  work  under  his  own  name,  and  borrowed  the  letters  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  was  working  for  the  Erie  road  under  that  name.  He  was  discharged 
immediately  after  that,  under  the  pretext  that  his  work  was  unsatisfactory. 

I  interviewed  Mr.  Coe  the  very  next  day;  he  is  the  general  superintendent  of 
the  Erie.  I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  it  remarkable  that  theynad  discovered 
his  incompetency  at  just  that  time;  how  he  thought  that  would  look  to  a  jury;  did 
he  think  it  would  be  considered  genuine  or  due  to  this  disclosure  ?  He  admitted 
it  would  look  pretty  bad,  but  said  that  this  man  really  had  been  negligent.  I 
said, ''  I  have  come  here  to  tell  von  that  if  you  do  not  reinstate  that  man  I  shall 
have  to  make  an  example  of  him  ;  this  is  so  outrageous  that  I  shall  commence 
suit  against  your  road  for  $100,000,  and  shall  prosecute  that  case  in  preference  to 
any  ouier  case  on  my  calendar."  He  called  me  up  bv  telephone  shortly  after 
warda,  and  I  met  the  general  manager  and  Mr.  Coe  at  the  general  counsel^s  office, 
and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  interview.  He  asked  me  if  I  aid  not  think  my  threat 
was  very  violent,  and  if  I  would  not  agree  to  pass  the  case  I  had  against  their 
road  if  they  put  him  back  to  work.  I  said,  *'I  nave  only  one  case  against  yora" 
road  and  I  will  pass  that  case,  and  not  make  you  the  trouble  of  trymg  it  until  I 

get  these  other  cases  through."    They  put  him  back  to  work  the  next  day  and 
e  is  working  now.    Under  that  agreement  I  passed  the  case  I  had  against  them 
until  I  got  through  with  the  others.    I  have  never  told  about  this  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Mr.  Cherry  is  likely  to  lose  his  position,  now,  after 
your  telling  the  whole  story?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  will  tell  it  and  take  my 
chances.  I  will  say  further,  I  know  of  probably  60  others  who  are  working  or 
have  worked  under  assumed  names.  I  can  recall  one,  Mr.  H.  F.  Elliott;  anoUier. 
Joseph  O'Day;  and  another,  Desenfants.  I  know  probably  50  or  80  of  them;  a 
large  number. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  It  was  a  similar  case  that  caused  me  to  intro- 
duce the  blacklist  law.  A  man  and  his  family  came  down  from  Minneapolis  and 
lived  in  the  street  just  back  of  where  I  live.  My  wife  foimd,  after  a  while,  that 
they  were  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  she  investigated  and  found  that  he  had 
been  employed  by  the  railroad  oomi>any  and  they  had  discharged  him.    Thqr 
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cazae  to  the  hotuse,  back  and  forward,  and  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  all 
lielped  the  family,  and  finally  he  said  to  my  wife,  **  L  have  a  proposition  made  to 
me  by  a  very  firm  friend  who  is  a  railroad  man,  to  change  my  name,  and  he  will 

Sit  esziployment  for  me,  and,"  he  said, "  I  do  not  know  whether  to  do  it  or  not." 
y  wife  talked  to  me  about  it,  and  I  told  her  that  in  order  to  keep  his  family 
from  starvation— it  was  apparent  they  would  starve  unless  the  community  took 
hold  of  it— he  had  better  cnange  his  name  and  get  his  job;  and  he  did,  and  got 
the  iob  and  had  it  all  winter. — A.  That  is  true.  I  do  not  think  that  system  of 
blacklisting  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  men  in  the  A.  B.  U. 
strike  especially,  but  as  a  warning  to  strikers;  that  the  ofDcials  made  up  their 
minds  that  these  strikes  had  assumed  such  prox>ortion8  that  they  must  make  an 
example  of  these  men.  They  employed  as  many  new  men  as  they  could,  and 
used  them  one  against  another.  They  tried  to  make  the  punishment  of  these  men 
so  severe  that  the  men  in  their  employ  would  not  dare  to  strike.  It  is  to  prevent 
strikes  and  to  subjugate  their  men  that  this  system  is  adopted. 

Q.  (By  Professor  tfoHNSoN.)  Whv  is  it  that  the  large  brotherhoods  do  not  pro- 
ceed vigorously  against  this  Dlacklisting? — ^A.  They  are  afraid  to;  fchev  are  even 
afraid  to  subscribe  monev  to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  do  not  dare  to  do  it  for 
people  who  have  appliea  to  them,  because  they  think  they  are  spotters  and  will 
give  them  awav  to  the  railroads. 

Q.  (BjT  Mr.  OoNOEB.)  Do  you  care  to  say  who  has  borne  the  expense  of  these 
prosecutions?— A.  It  has  been  raised  by  different  labor  unions  subscribing  differ- 
ent amounts  for  writing  up  testimony,  and  most  were  brought  without  costs,  and 
I  have  borne  my  ovni  expenses.  I  have  not  even  had  enough  to  pay  for  writing 
up  the  testimony;  it  has  cost  me  2  or  8  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  brought  Mr.  Ketcham's  suit  on  a  ccmtingent  fee?— A.  They  are  all 
brought  on  a  contingent  fee. 

I  have  said  to  the  railroads  that  if  they  would  stop  this  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  dismiss  these  cases  and  leave  it  to  any  man  to  say  what  fee  I  should  have  and 
settle  all  for  less  than  it  would  cost  them  to  fispht  the  cases,  and  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  could.  They  say,  practically,  that  thev  can  not  admit  the  thing  exists, 
although  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  State  the  attorneys  claim  thev  have  the 
riffht  to  do  just  this  thing;  that  they  had  a  right  to  absolutely  precluae  any  man 
wno  struck  from  setting  work  without  the  consent  of  his  last  employer.  They 
say  they  are  justified  in  not  hiring  at  all,  consent  or  no  consent.  They  take  the 
position  that  whenever  a  man  strikes  they  have  a  right  to  combine  to  prevent 
him  getting  work,  because  he  is  not  loyal.  To  mv  mind  that  is  an  assertion  of 
sovereignty;  that  they  shall  be  the  jud^,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  interfere. 
It  is  an  assumption  of  power  that  I  thmk  no  corporation  should  have  in  this 
country.  They  admit  the  men  have  a  right  to  quit,  and  are  not  violating  any 
contract  or  anv  law  when  they  do  quit. 
Testimony  closed. 


Ghicaoo,  III.,  November  2t,  1899, 

TE8TIM0HT  07  MB.  F.  J.  O'EOURKB, 

StoitchTnan,  Chicago y  III, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 22, 1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  F.  J.  0*Bourke,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name.— A.  F.  J.  O'Rourke. 
And  your  post-office  address.— A.  5254  South  Halstead  street,  Chicago. 
What  is  your  business? — ^A.  Switchman. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  working  as  a  switchman  at  the  present  time?— 
!^ot  for  the  past  60  days. 
Q.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  your  union  ? — ^A.  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America,  ISTo.  86. 

Q.  What  is  the  membership  of  that  lodge?— A.  It  is  possibly  65,  but  I  will  not 
state  positively;  somewhere  between  65  and  70. 
Q.  Have  you  several  other  local  unions  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes;  8  or  4  besides  ours. 
<{.  (By  "iSi,  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  long  have  you  been  railroading?— A.  In  train 
service  since  1877,  and  served  as  an  apprentice  in  the  machine  shop  before  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  State  your  experience  in  railroading,  if  you  will.— A.  I 
think  the  situation  between  the  employee  and  employer  in  railroaa  service  at  the 
present  time  is  this:  There  are  1,000,000  men  engaged  in  operating  186,000  miles 
of  American  railroad,  in  which  isinvested  one-fifth  of  all  themvested  capital  in  the 
United  States.    That  great  number  should  justify  any  one  of  these  men  in  speak- 
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ing  upon  sabjeots  which  concern  their  general  welfare.  We  hare  had  notioe  tiiat 
an  investigation  is  being  made  before  the  Indnstrial  Commiagian,  As  we  have 
been  able  to  get  at  it  throngh  the  press,  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
effect  of  rate  raising  or  rate  reduction  upon  the  employees.  I  am  thorongfaly 
oonvinced  from  my  point  of  observation  and  experience  In  railway  service  that 
it  would  be  for  the  hapnier  existence  of  railroad  labor  if  a  closer  association 
between  the  employer  ana  employee  could  be  had,  and  a  more  complete  organized 
union  among  railroad  men.  1  am  firmly  convinced  that  all  the  forces  which  are 
calculated  to  separate  them  and  cause  antagonism  between  them,  and  hostile  feel- 
ings, are  wrong,  and  I  believe  those  who  in  everv  way  encourage  it  are  the  foes 
offlabor.  The  railroad  presents  itself  to  me  as  being  an  honorable  business,  and 
should  have  encouragement  in  the  means  of  transportation;  but  rate  wars  and  rate 
reductions,  which  our  present  system  of  laws  seems  to  encourage,  place  these 
mighty  forces  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  consequently  brin^  about  a  great  deal 
of  profitless  service.  I  am  satisfied  that  where  labor  is  engaged  m  profitless  service 
it  ouninishes  the  earning  power  of  the  employee.  I  believe  that  each  day's  labor 
must  result  in  profits  to  the  laborer  and  to  his  employer  or  destruction  will  overcame 
the  purchaser  of  labor.  I  see  our  great  lines  paralleling  each  other,  and  employees 
performing  service  for  much  less  than  it  is  worth.  We  have  some  of  the  wes^ 
unes  accepting  business  at  figures  that  they  can  not  possibly  afford  if  they  pay 
their  employees  living  wages.  I  find  big  lines  that  prefer  to  move  the  crops  from 
different  localities  at  a  loss  rather  than  allow  their  equipment  to  remain  idle,  thus 
putting  into  effect  a  system  under  whick  labor  is  compelled  to  perform  a  profit- 
less service;  and  organized  labor  has  always  been  opiyesd  to  the  performance  of 
profitless  service.  I  am  free  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a  community  of  intaiwff 
Detween  the  employer  and  employee,  and  that  there  should  be  a  community  of 
feeling.  I  don*t  know  that  I  have  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  remedial  legisla- 
tion, but  I  am  well  satisfied  of  the  fact  in  the  present  disorganized  condition  in 
tuiff  and  rate  wars  that  the  earning  capacity  of  m^  class  ot  people  is  threatened, 
and  if  there  is  lacking  community  of  feeling  it  is  from  causes  which  have  no 
rightful  existence. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimeb.)  What  is  the  remedy? — ^A.  Men  of  my  class 
are  not  capable  of  suggesting  a  remedy,  I  believe,  while  my  associates  and 
myself  do  not  agree  in  these  matters  on  all  points,  yet  they  have  agreed  with  me 
on  this  one  point:  That  railway  organized  labor,  which  is  now  stronger  than  it 
was  ever  before  known  to  be  in  the  history  of  the  unions,  can  not  possibly  with- 
hold from  their  employers  that  which  tney  ask  for  themselves — the  right  to 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  earnings.  In  all  rate  wars,  wherein  lines 
pa^lel  each  other,  they  move  freight  at  a  loss,  and  labor  is  caused  to  be  an 
unwilling  participant  in  these  wars.  Whatever  legislation  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  put  a  stop  to  irregular  rates  or  would  have  a  tendency  to  strengthen 
the  earning  power  and  capacity  of  the  company  would  be  beneficial  to  the  man 
who  works  for  it;  that  is  the  way  we  all  feel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  it  your  experience  and  observation  that  the  stronger 
railway  corporations  are  the  better  wages  they  pay.  In  other  words,  that  the 
stronger  ones  pay  better  wa^es  than  the  weaker? — A.  The  most  prosperous  cor- 
poration is  the  mo8t  agreeable  one  and  most  profitable  one  to  work  for. 

Q.  Your  idea,  then,  is,  if  the  railroads  were  willing  to  cooperate,  that  if  pooling 
were  legalized  to  the  end  that  the  roads  might  earn  more  money,  oiganized  labor 
would  be  able  to  secure  better  pay  for  the  employees?— A.  The  stability  of  rates 
is  essential  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  and  is  of  great 
imjportance  to  the  men  who  perform  the  services. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  how  many  local  unions  there  are 
among  the  switchmen? — A.  158. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  membership  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  is? — ^A.  I 
could  only  give  it  from  an  impression,  although  I  have  g^ood  reason  to  believe  that, 
as  a  lodge,  we  have  about  7,000  members. 

Q.  Has  the  union  been  growing  during  the  past  5  years?— A.  Wonderfully. 

Q.  You  reorganized  in  1894  after  the  strike?— A.  Yes;  and  we  retained  men  who 
are  connected  with  us  now;  we  retained  the  old  membership  to  a  large  extent— 
the  old  association— and  have  kept  it  alive. 

Q.  So  it  was  kept  in  existence?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  indigent  relief — indigence  insurance  features  have  you? — ^A.  Yes; 
that  is  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  organization. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  America  generally,  as  a  union,  has  the 
insurance  feature?— A.  We  have  arranged  with  an  insurance  company  outside 
of  our  organization,  and  they  do  all  of  our  insurance  business;  have  all  of  our 
members  in  their  insurance. 
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Q.  Yon  differ  from  other  railroad  organizations  in  this  respect? — ^A.  Yes;  we 
have  completed  an  organization  which  we  hox>e  will  be  prosperonsand  not  perish. 

Q.  When  did  yon  miake  this  arrangement  with  the  ontside  insurance  company?— 
A.  It  has  been  completed  now  about  3  months. 

Q.  What  company  is  that? — ^A.  The  Imperial  Mystic  Legion  is  the  name  of  it;  it 
is  an  insurance  company  doing  business  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

<^.  Is  it  something  that  has  oeen  in  business  for  some  time?— A.  I  am  led  to 
bebeve  so. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  part  of  your  union?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  local  relief  in  your  local  unions,  have  you  not?— A.  Yes;  sick 
benefits. 

<^.  Is  that  in  accordance  with  a  regular  system,  or  does  it  differ  in  different  local 
unions? — A.  The  local  union  itself  arranges  that  according  to  its  own  ideas. 

Q.  A  man  who  is  sick  receives  from  the  local  union  a  definite,  stipulated 
amount? — A.  Yes;  in  case  of  death  or  injury  we  pay  a  stipulated  sum. 

Q.  When  was  your  last  annual  report? — A.  Our  last  annusd  report  was  about — 
I  can  not  give  you  the  date,  but  it  was  some  time  in  last  May. 

Q.  You  can  get  a  copy  of  it  for  us,  I  supx>ose? — ^A.  Write  to  J.  E.  Tipton,  of 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  G.  J.  Harris.)  You  say  that  the  organization  of  railway  employees 
is  as  great  now  as  it  ever  was  in  the  history  of  railroads;  I  understood  you  to  make 
that  statement?- A.  I  did;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do^ou  think  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  employees  of 
the  railroads  who  live  in  Chicago  are  organized  now  as  were  organized  previous 
to  the  strike  here  in  1894?— A.  Not  in  these  local  unions;  no;  I  aon*t. 

Q.  7ouarespeaking,then,of  the  whole  country?— A.  Iamsi)eakingof  theUnited 
States  at  large. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Would  you  count  in  the  American  Railway  Union 
as  one  of  the  organizations?- A.  I  am  taking  them  into  consideration  when  I 
speak;  yes. 

Q.  When  they  were  in  existence  there  were  more  men  in  railway  unions  than 
there  are  since  they  are  disrupted,  were  there  not? — A.  You  may  be  in  possession 
of  statistics  and  I  am  not;  but  my  idea  is  that  we  have  to-day  more  men  in  active 
service,  that  are  members  of  the  various  unions,  than  there  ever  were  before. 
You  must  remember,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that  I  should  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  American  Railway  Union  at  that  time  were  not 
in  active  service  when  they  were  members;  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  in  active 
service  to  be  a  member  of  that  union,  so  that  a  great  many  of  the  members  of 
that  union  were  not  in  active  service. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  was  the  reason  for  their  inactivity; 
why  were  the  members  not  in  service? — ^A.  Scarcity  of  opportunity;  slack  busi- 
ness. You  must  remember  that  in  the  last  of  1898  and  the  nrst  of  1894  there  was 
great  business  depression,  and  very  little  business  was  done. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Do  you  include  shop  men  in  your  list;  do  you  have 
aU  the  railway  service? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Theyconstitute  a  considerable  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Railway  Union,  dont  they?— A.  I  think  so;  especially  here  m  this  immediate 
locality. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  say  you  are  a  member  of  the  Switchmen's  Union 
now?— A.  Yes. 

2.  But  you  are  not  employed  in  railroading?— A.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no. 

f.  How  long  since  you  have  been?— A.  Two  months. 

J.  What  is  your  present  business? — A.  I  ani  in  business  for  myself. 
Merchandising? — A.  Manufacturing. 
And  what  were  you  engaged  in  previous  to  2  months  ago? — ^A.  Switchman. 

J.  How  long  have  you  been  en^g^  as  a  switchman?— A.  I  have  never  really 
been  out  of  the  business  or  service  in  the  transportation  department  in  some  ' 
capacity  for,  say,  30  years;  that  is,  sometimes  as  conductor,  as  brakeman,  some- 
times as  switchman  and  yardmaster,  yard  clerk;  whatever  I  found  I  could  do. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  in  railroading  at  the  time  of  the  strike  here?— A.  No; 
I  was  sick  in  bed. 

Q.  You  don't  know  from  experience  an^hing  about  this  matter  of  blacklisting 
upon  which  we  have  just  taken  some  testimony  ?— A.  I  have  never  felt  its  effects. 

Q.  Do  3rou  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  such  a  system  was  in  existence 
or  operation? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  use  the  word  **  blacklisting"  as  you  people 
do.  I  really  don't  know;  I  know  there  is  in  effect  a  very  well-perfected  system 
of  lookins  up  a  man's  record  and  his  character  before  he  will  be  employed; 
whether  tnat  is  blacklisting  or  not,  it  is  true  there  is  a  dispute  in  different  minds. 
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Q.  (Bt  Representative  LoRUCBR.)  What  would  yoa  term  blacklistiii^;  whaJt 
ifl  your  oefimtioii  of  the  word  '*  blacklist**?— A.  The  wajr  I  have  always  lookBd  as 
the  word  **  blacklist  **  with  the  railroads  has  been  that  if  a  man*8  name  had  been 
pnblished  with  the  different  railroad  lines,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  objeo 
tionable  character  and  a  man  they  did  not  wish  to  employ,  I  shomd  consider  that 
a  blacklist.  A  man  who  has  his  record  with  some  other  railroad  showing  that 
he  has  not  been  kept  by  a  certain  line  and  showing  that  they  dont  consider  him 
worthy  of  employment,  is  blacklisted. 

Q.  If  the  information  came  to  them  otherwise  than  on  a  pnblished  list,  came 
to  them  in  any  way,  that  he  had  been  employed  by  a  corporation  and  they  wiaihed 
no  other  incorporation  to  employ  him,  should  yon  consider  that  a  blacklist? — 
A.  Yes;  when  1  said  published,  I  meant  the  crrcnlation  or  distribution  of  his 
name. 

Q.  In  any  way  ?— A.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  meant;  I  didn*t  mean  as  published  in 
the  shops,  anything  of  that  kind;  I  meant  general  distribution  and  circulation. 
I  shoula  consider  that  blacklisting. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a  system  of  blacklisting  in  vogue  now  by  the 
railroads?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  this  plan  outlined? — A.  Yes.    I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  tliink  it  is  a  serious  complaint?  Do  you  think  it  works  against  the 
laboring  man?— A.  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Why  not?  What  is  the  reason  for  your  answer?— 
A.  I  believe  our  present  system  for  securing  employment  has  a  tendency  to  place 
a  premium  on  good  character  and  good  conduct  and  good  service,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  shut  out  the  fellow  who  is  not  worthy  of  employment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  Don*t  you  think  it  opens  the  door  for  railroad  officials 
who  might  have  a  grievance  against  a  man  to  shut  him  out  of  employment  on 
any  other  road? — A.  In  that  case  it  undoubtedly  would. 

Q.  In  that  way  it  would  be  an  evil  system,  would  it  not? — A.  In  an  individual 
case  it  might.  I  am  talking  now  of  the  general  army  of  railroad  employees  in  the 
United  States.  I  know  the  situation  here  in  Chicago  has  been  more  disagieealde 
than  exists  in  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  the  railroad  employees  take  the  same  view  of 
the  system  that  you  do?  Do  you  know  whether  a  great  majority  do  or  do  not 
condemn  it?— A.  That  I  could  not  say.  Those  among  my  surrounding  associates, 
I  feel  sure,  fuUy  agree  with  the  statement  that  I  have  made  to  you. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  the  union  you  belong  to  had  a  grievance 
against  any  railroad  company  and  for  any  reason  went  out  on  a  strike,  and  you 
went  out  in  the  strike  with  your  fellow-workmen,  do  you  believe  that  the  railroad 
company  that  employed  you  would  have  a  right  to  send  notices  to  other  railroad 
companies  that  you  ought  not  to  be  employed  because  you  went  out  on  the  strike? 
Would  you  believe  that  meritorious  as  a  policy?— A.  I  have  undoubtedly  failed  to 
make  my  statement  clear;  I  am  one  of  those  who  hope  that  the  time  has  come  when 
there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  strike.  The  men  we  associate  with  are  applying 
for  industrial  peace.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  means  by  which  these  oisturb- 
ances  can  be  avoided.  I  believe  that  in  all  the  difficulties  tnat  take  place  between 
employers  and  employees,  some  one  has  to  bear  the  expense,  and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hunorea  labor  has  been  the  one  that  has  stood  the  brunt. 

Q.  Have  you  any  well-developed  scheme  to  prevent  strikes?— A.  I  have  in  my 
own  way;  yes. 

Q.  How  would  you  prevent  them? — A.  Closer  association,  better  understanding, 
more  harmonious  deafings  between  employer  and  employee. 

S.  But  that  is  general;  you  have  nothing  specific?— A.  No. 
.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  and  other 
men  who  were  not  connected  with  the  great  strike  of  18d4  are  rather  more  than 
willing  that  the  employees  who  were  then  engaged  should  be  kept  out  of  the  rail- 
way \SboT  market?— A.  I  am  free  to  say  to  you  that  it  stands  according[  to  my 
mind  that  in  the  growth  of  the  organized  railway  labor  to-day  no  shelter  is  being 
given  to  the  agitator;  just  to  what  extent  the  organizations  may  be  moved  along 
that  line  1  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care,  particularly. 

Q.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  by  shutting  out  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
are  qualified  for  service  the  rest  of  the  men  have  a  chance  for  a  better  labor 
market;  they  don't  have  so  much  competition? — ^A.  I  can  assure  you  this  much, 
that  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  are  to-day  demanding  that  the 
men  in  making  application  for  membership  must  show  as  good  a  character  as 
any  railway  company  has  ever  asked  of  any  man. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  don't  make  my  question  clear;  I  want  to  know  whether  you  men 
who  were  not  in  the  strike  don  t  think  you  can  get  better  wages  by  shutting  out 
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from  employment  those  who  were  in  the  strike?-— A.  I  don't  think  that  question 
lias  ever  been  given  ont  among  the  organized  railway  employees;  I  dont  think  it 
lias;  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  When  a  switchman  submits  his  application 
for  membersmp  to  your  union,  and  you  find  out  that  he  was  in  the  strike  of  1894, 
ifl  he  excluded  from  membership?— A.  Well,  in  the  majority  of  cases  he  is;  but  I 
^would  like  to  qualify  that  statement  further  by  saying  that  we  have  no  place  in 
our  organization  for  what  is  termed  a  professional  agitator. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  class  every  man  who  took  part  in  that  strike  as 
an  agitator?— A.  I  don't;  no. 

Q.  But  yet  you  do  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  applications  come 
from  men  who  were  engaged  in  that  strike  they  are  refused  aamission  to  your 
xmion?— A.  If  they  were  engaged,  yes;  but  I  want  to  qualify  my  statement:  If 
-fchey  can  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that  they  are  not  fomenters  of  strife  or  trouble 
or  difficulties,  and  did  not  help  to  lead  their  coworkers  into  that  difficulty  at  that 
time,  in  a  majority  of  cases  we  admit  them  into  our  union. 

(^.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  that  a  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
Bwitchmen  of  this  country,  that  they  are  agitators  or  fomenters  of  strikes?— A .  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  your  local  unions  all  over  the  country  follow  this 
eame  rule?— A.  As  to  that  I  could  not  say;  I  don't  know  what  they  do;  it  is  what 
'^ve  do  here  in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Dont  people  who  denounce  organized  labor  look  upon 
every  one  connected  with  it  as  a  professional  agitator  in  the  way  you  speak 
about? — A.  A  great  many  look  upon  them  in  a  false  light,  but  we  are  trying  to 
overcome  that. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  were  100  x)er8ons  connected  with  that  strike  in  18H 
■who  were  what  you  would  call  professional  agitators? — A.  I  don't  know;  there 
may  have  been  that  number. 

Q.  You  don't  believe  there  were  any  more  than  that,  do  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  switchmen  of  CSucago  go  out  in  the 
strike  at  that  time? — A.  I  think  I  should  be  safe  in  saying  that  there  were  fully 
that  many. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  in  that  strike  of  1894  are  members  of 
your  union  now?— ^A.  A  great  number.  The  exact  percentag^e  I  can  not  give  you; 
out  a  great  number  of  the  switchmen  who  were  identified  with  the  1894  strike  in 
Chicago  are  at  work  in  Chicago,  and  they  are  members  of  the  organization,  and 
they  are  men  who  are  not  clarified  as  agitators. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  About  what  per  cent  of  them?— A.  I  think 
two-thirds  of  them  are  at  work. 

Q.  Two-thirds  of  the  men  who  are  working  now,  employed  as  switchmen,  are 
members  of  the  switchmen's  organization  in  Chicago?— A.  No,  I  don't  understand 
that  by  your  question  at  all;  I  understood  by  your  question  that  you  asked  how 
many  men  who  were  in  the  trouble  of  1894  at  tne  present  time  are  switchmen. 

Q.  Members  of  your  organization  then? — ^A.  That  I  can  not  tell  you  just  now. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J*.  Harris.)  The  switchmen  here,  or  members  of  your  organiza- 
tion, or  local  lodges  in  Chicago,  only  organized  a  few  months  ago  you  say?^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  the  officers  or  members  of  the  A.  R.  U. 
are  professional  agitators? — ^A.  A  great  number  of  them. 

J  A  great  number? — ^A.  Yes;  especially  here  in  Chicago. 
Would  you  say  all  of  them?— A.  No,  I  would  not. 
(By  Professor  Johnson.)  Were  any  of  your  local  unions  participants  in  the 
e  or  1894?— A.  Do  you  mean  the  local  lodge  of  switchmen  In  Chicago? 
Q.  You  say  you  have  about  05  members  in  your  lodge;  were  any  of  these  among 
the  strikers  m  1894?— A.  Yes,  quite  a  number  of  them. 
Q.  They  were  not  debarred  from  membership? — A.  No. 
Q.  Why  not?— A.  Because  they  are  decent,  respectable  fellows. 
Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  What  per  cent  of  your  present  lodge  were 
among  the  strikers  in  1894? — A.  I  could  only  answer  that  in  the  way  of  f^eneral 
belief;  it  would  be  stated  on  the  books,  but  I  have  never  made  an  active  mvesti- 

fEktion  of  the  matter.    As  I  have  it  from  those  I  am  personally  acquainted  with, 
judge,  say  one-fourth  of  them. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  And  three-fourths  were  not? — A.  Whether  it  amounts  to 
more  or  not,  I  dont  know;  I  have  not  investigated  the  case. 
'  Q.  (By  "Mjc.  Kennedy.)  What  line  is  your  lodge  on;  are  you  on  any  particular 
line,  or  on  several  lines? — ^A.  No;  we  ha\e  members  from  different  railroads. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  have  about  00  in  your  lodge,  and  there  are  four  or  five 
others  that  you  don't  know  the  membership  of— other  lodges  as  large  as  yours? — 
A.  I  understand  they  are  doing  very  nicely;  yes. 
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Q.  What  would  yon  say  is  the  entire  number?— A.  I  oonld  not  glTe  yon  any 
idea;  I  know  they  have  no  heavy  lodges. 

Q.  The  others  are  as  Kood  as  yours?-— A.  I  do  not  know  that;  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  switchmen  in  Chicago  organised  with  your  local  unions 
here? — ^A.  I  don't  believe  we  have  a  quarter  ox  thenu 

Q.  Are  the  others  unorganized?— A.  I  know  many  of  them  are  members  of  other 
organizations.  A  great  many  are  members  of  the  conductors*  organizations  and 
a  great  many  are  members  of  the  trainmen*s  organizations. 

Q.  While  they  are  switchmen? — ^A.  Yes;  members  of  the  conductors*  organiza- 
tion who  did  not  have  employment,  and  who  came  to  Chicago  and  got  employment 
in  the  yards  as  switchmen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  switchmen  there  are  in  Chicago,  approximately?— 
A.  1  never  figured  out;  never  asked;  I  judffe  between  900  and  1 ,000. 

Q.  And  if  there  are  five  local  unions,  ana  if  each  had  a  membership  of  65,  you 
would  have,  approximately,  325  in  the  switchmen's  unions,  as  against  between  900 
and  1,000  in  employment  in  that  line  of  work?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  toward  your  unions 
at  the  present  time? — A.  So  far  as  I  have  discovered  it  is  very  friendly. 

Q.  Elas  your  union  or  any  of  the  local  unions,  so  far  as  you  know,  gone  to  the 
railroad,  officials  with  grievances? — A.  No;  we  have  had  no  grievances  up  to  tiiis 
time. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  ask  for  better  wages  or  better  conditions,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort?— A.  Here,  in  the  city  of  Chicago? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No. 

Q.  Are  the  wages  entirely8atisfactory?-^A.  They  are. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  are  the  wages?— A.  They  are  25  cents  an  nour 
for  what  they  call  plain  switching  during  the  day  and  for  helping,  and  27  cents 
at  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  That  would  be  about  what  per  day?— A.  A  great 
many  railroads  are  working  their  men  12  hours,  and  some  11,  and  some  as  low  as 
10,  and  some  work  15  and  16. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Don't  you  think,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  great 
railroad  system  here  in  and  about  the  city  and  approaching  the  city,  that  yon 
have  put  the  number  of  switchmen  here  rather  low  when  you  say  1 ,000? — A.  Well, 
when  1  stated  that  1  said  I  really  didnt  know;  never  had  given  it  very  much 
attention,  and  never  had  figured  it  out.  1  am  just  making  an  estimate  as  to  what 
1  judge  it  is. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimkb.)  Has  there  been  any  complaint  in  Chicago 
among  the  railroad  men  for  the  past  5  years  about  wages?— A.  Not  that  I  have 
heard  about;  no. 

(^.  There  has  been  no  grievance  as  to  wages  since  the  A.  R.  U.  strike,  or  for 
quite  a  while  before,  has  there,  in  Chicago?— A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  do  wages  comi>are  now  with  2,  or  8,  or  4  years 
ago? — A,  Same. 

Q.  No  change  either  up  or  down? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KENNEDY.)  Good  times;  ever  any  increase?— A.  Gh*adual  increase; 
yes;  that  is,  a  great  many  more  men  employed  than  there  have  been,  and  they 
are  working  more  hours;  that  is  the  only  increase.  There  are  more  men  employed 
on  the  railroads  now  in  America  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
railroad  world;  we  have  had  good  crops  and  have  needed  men  and  equipment  to 
handle  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  testify  that  the  switchmen  work  from  10  to  16 
hours? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  work  that  number  of  hours  2,  or  3,  or  4  years  ago? — A.  If  the  busi- 
ness demanded  it,  they  did;  but  business  at  that  time  did  not  demand  it.  Now 
the  lines  are  more  pushed  with  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  your  men  prefer  these  long  hours,  or  would  ther 
like  to  have  a  10-hour  limit?— A.  Some  prefer  to  go  on  with  the  long  hours  and 
make  more,  and  others  would  rather  have  less  and  work  only  10  or  11  hours,  as  it 
gives  them  more  time  to  knock  around  for  recreation. 

Q.  There  is  no  complaint  about  the  long  hours?— A.  No.  If  there  was  they 
might  change  to  shorter  runs. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  When  a  man  makes  application  for  admit- 
tance to  your  union,  if  you  find  that  he  is  an  industrious  ana  sober  man,  and  if 
you  also  find  that  he  was  on  the  strike,  do  you  refuse  him  admission  to  your 
organization?— A.  According  to  my  understanding,  no. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  understood  you  to  testify  a  short  time  ago  that  men  are 
frequently  refused  admission. — A.  1  mean  men  of  good,  honest  character,  men  of 
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sobriety,  ftnd  heads  of  families;  the^  have  a  general  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
world  at  large  and  of  the  commnnity,  and  are  not  agitators,  and  are  not  refused 
admittance. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Lorimer.)  Yon  said  50  per  cent  of  those  applyiiig  were 

rerased,  which  wotdd  indicate  that  50  per  cent A.  (Witness. )  I  don't  believe 

I  made  that  statement,  that  50  per  cent  of  the  men  applying  for  membership  were 
refused  admission. 

Q.  Then  yon  misunderstood  mv  question. — ^A.  I  certainly  did,  then.  If  I  made 
the  statement  that  50  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  strike  of  1894 
were  refused  admission  because  they  were  agitators,  then  I  did  not  understand 
the  question. 

Testimony  closed. 


CHiCAao,  III.,  November. 2S,  1899. 

TESTIMOVT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  7.  SIOHE, 

Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 

The  subcomnussion  on  transportation  met  at  11.30  a.  m^  November  23, 1809,  in 
Chicago,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  G^rge  F.  Stone  was  introduced 
as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Will  you  state  your  name  in  full?— A.  Gtoorge 
F.  Stone. 

Q.  Your  business  and  official  connection?— A.  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade. 

(J.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  present  to  the  Commission  what  yon  have  in 
mind?— A.  I  had  in  mind— it  was  suggested  in  some  way,  x)erhaps  because  it  was 
a  subject  that  I  had  thought  of  a  little  more  than  I  had  on  a  g^ood  many  others — 
the  subject  of  pooling.  In  order  to  save  time,  I  have  preptured  a  paper  on  the 
subject,  which  i  thought  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  dejMnd  on  mterroga- 
tories  and  perhaps  ill-considered  replies  to  them.     (Beading:) 

Commerce  consists  in  the  ezchan^  of  commodities,  generally  of  that  which  one 
has  in  superabundance  for  that  which  one  needs  or  wishes  and  which  is  possessed 
by  another  in  superabundance;  or  in  the  ezchan^^  of  commoditiee  for  money, 
measured  by  the  value  placed  upon  such  conmioditiee  bv  the  i>06sessor  and  agreed 
to  as  a  prox>er  valuation  by  the  one  who  wishes  to  exchange  his  money  for  such 
commoaities. 

In  either  case,  transportation  is  generally  and  almost  without  exception  involved, 
and  constitutes  an  important  if  not  a  pireeminent  factor  in  commerce.  On  the 
one  side,  transportation  lines  representing  immense  interests  of  a  varied  and 
important  character  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  a  railway  system  in 
this  country  stretching,  with  numerous  connectinff  lines,  between  the  two  oceans; 
and  on  the  other  side,  an  active,  ambitious,  and  restless  mercantile  life,  prop- 
erly and  legitimatel  V  sustained  and  promoted  under  the  inspiration  of  an  ambitious 
American  citizenship. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  transportation  to  the  varied  industries  of  the 
country  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  The  people  of  this  country  determined  in 
1887  by  act  of  Congress  that  there  must  be  a  ffovemmental  supervision  of  rail- 
roads; that  the  enormous  railway  system  of  this  country  must  not  be  wholly 
controlled  by  the  railroads  themselves;  that  so  vast  a  system  directly  related  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people — a  people  working  under  the  inspiration  of  citizenship 
in  this  BepubUc  for  individual  and  general  commercial  process  and  ^eatness — 
must  not  be  absolutely  dominated  by  those  who  are  directly  interested  m  its  man- 
agement. Wisely  they  thus  determined,  and  the  law  stands  to-day,  though 
against  it  have  been  arraved  railroad  denunciation  and  insidious  efforts  of  lobby- 
ists and  legislators.  It  has  had  too  often  but  a  reluctant  compliance  with  its 
mandates,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  met  with  a  studied  and  skillful  evasion 
of  its  requirements. 

The  doctrine  is  unmistakably  laid  down  that  contracts,  agreements,  or  combi- 
nations for  the  pooling  of  freights  are  opposed  to  the  public  welfare.  In  order 
that  we  may  have  a  proper  appreciation  of  this— one  of  we  chief  provisions  of  the 
interstate-commerce  law — ^ana  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  were  sought 
to  be  removed  and  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  pooling  clause,  let  us  look 
briefly  at  some  of  the  conditions  of  transportation  immediately  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  law. 
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There  was  great  activity  in  railroad  conBtmction  following  the  war,  and  many 
abases  consequent  npon  such  activity  led  to  the  inangnration  of  what  is  known 
as  the  **  Granger  movement."  The  8ni>porter8  of  this  movement  raindly  acquired 
ffreat  influence,  and  controlled  the  legislatures  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota. 

Then  arose  in  most  threatening  proportions  an  evil  which  became  character- 
istic of  that  period,  and  became  one  oi  the  most  outrageous  abuses  of  railway 
management.  This  movement  was  developed  in  the  Eastern  States.  ''It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  contrivance  ever  threatened  to  subvert  long-established 
principles  of  the  common  law  more  completely  than  this."  In  a  short  time  the 
t)aneful  influences  of  this  iniquity,  eztendmg  over  the  whole  countrv,  exacted  an 
enormous  tribute  from  its  commerce,  exasperated  merchants,  exhausted  heir 
patience,  and  wellnigh  paralyzed  every  form  of  industry.  The  proposition  to 
establish  pooling  is  not  by  any  means  new,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  left  in  doubt 
as  to  its  effects  upon  the  busmess  interests  of  the  country. 

The  first  prominent  pool  was  the  Chicago-Omaha  which  was  formed  in  1870  and 
was  found  m  its  operation  immensely  profitable  to  railroads,  so  that  in  the  year 
1887  practically  all  competitive  traffic  was  pooled.  During  those  years  business 
suffered,  localities  and  shippers  were  discriminated  against,  secret  rebates  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  beiore  or  since  were  granted.  Discrimination  in  favor 
of  industries  in  which  some  of  the  parties  to  the  pool  were  financially  interested 
placed  other  industries  under  great  and  sometimes  fatal  disadvantaKes.  One  of 
the  most  mischievous  and  demoralizing  pools  that  were  established  about  this 
time  was  the  Southwestern  Railway  Association,  a  vampire  which  for  a  decade 
sucked  the  lifeblood  of  the  commerce  of  the  Missouri  Valley.  The  Southwestern 
Railway  Association  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  get  rid  of  competition  and  to 
rob  the  people  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Kansas  City  built  a  line  to  the  South - 
and  thought  she  had  a  line  that  could  be  used  to  fight  this  pool.  It  had  not  been 
in  operation  a  year  before  this  association  with  subsidies  had  it  bound  hand  and 
foot.  Another  outlet  to  the  £k»t  via  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  was  also  shut  up, 
leaving  the  Missouri  River  country  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  pooling  lines. 

Such  instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  sufficient  is  shown  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  railway  pools;  they  ire  in  restraint  of  trade;  they  prevent  comi)etition;  they  are 
monopolistic  in  purpose  and  effect;  they  are  odious  in  law;  they  are  subversive  of 
the  very  interests  which  railways  were  created  to  conserve,  viz:  the  general 
welfare,  in  so  far  as  that  welfare  relates  to  the  functions  and  obligations  of  a 
common  carrier. 

The  law  itself  was  largely  the  result  of  such  evils  which  grew  out  of  pooling. 
These  pooling  arrangements,  although  ostensiblv  for  the  equalization  of  traffic 
compensation,  for  the  encouragement  of  feeble  lines,  and  opposed  to  any  unfair 
and  unjust  proportion  of  remuneration  received  by  fip-eat  and  controlling  trunk 
lines,  degenerated  into  a  reckless  and  unscrupulous  abandonment  of  the  terms  of 
such  agreement,  creating  confusion,  distrust,  an  unsettling  of  freight  rates, 
antagonism,  and  a  general  warfare,  resulting  in  disaster  to  many  of  tne  parties 
to  the  pools,  as  well  as  to  business  interests  generallv.  It  is  now  proposed  not 
only  to  cease  to  forbid  pooling,  but  actually  to  install  it  in  the  body  of  the  law 
itself.  This  is  a  high-handed  proposition,  and  attacks  the  very  citadel  of  the  law, 
contemplating  practically  its  overthrow.  It  would  infect  the  law  with  a  ruinous 
infirmity. 

The  United  States  court  of  appeals,  in  condemnation  of  pooling  contracts,  says; 
**  The  contract  removes  every  incentive  to  the  company  to  offer  the  public  proper 
facilities,  for  there  is  no  inducement  for  a  railroad  to  furnish  good  service  or 
carry  at  reasonable  rates,  when  it  receives  as  much,  or  more,  for  poor  service  as 
it  would  for  good  service  and  an  energetic  struggle  for  business. 

President  Roberts  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  at  one  time  testified:  "That 
under  the  pool  there  is  no  incentive  to  improve  equipment  and  service.  We  get 
our  percentage  anyway.  The  i)ool  suppresses  activity  and  development."  It  is 
only  proper  to  say  that  I  believe  President  Roberts  has  changed  his  views,  but  I 
quote  them  notwithstanding,  as  I  believe  them  soimd.  I  do  not  vdsh  to  misrep- 
resent anyone. 

The  New  York  court  of  appeals,  in  deciding  against  a  pool  of  canal  boats,  said: 
"  Indeed,  the  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  that  freighters  and 
passengers  would  be  ill-served  just  in  proportion  that  carriers  would  be  well  paid." 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  says: 
'*  The  common  law  declares  a  pooling  contract  illegal,  as  against  public  policy; 
and,  while  there  is  current  both  in  and  out  of  Congress  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
upon  the  subject  of  trusts  and  monopolies,  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
the  monopoly  of  a  necessity  should  be  guarded  against.    In  this  regard,  I  think 
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it  may  be  said  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  combinations  of  capital  which  present 
a  better  opportunity  for  the  abuse  of  combination  than  railway  pooling. "  Again, 
"A  transportation  trust  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  trusts,  because  it  absolutely 
dominates  the  situation.*' 

It  is  claimed  that  the  reduction  in  freight  rates  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  35  years  was  accomplished  by  the  railroads.  The  railroads  never  volun- 
tarily reduced  a  rate.  The  forces  of  comi)etition  reduced  rates  and  comx>elled 
railroads  to  conform  to  those  trade  coifditions  which  all  industries  must  recognize, 
if  the  common  prosperity  is  to  be  secured  and  the  turbulent  and  disintegrating 
effects  of  monopoly  averted. 

I  warn  you,  gentlemen,  against  this  concentration  of  power  under  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  by  corporations  organized  for  the  common  welfare,  and  I  warn 
you  in  the  name  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  forces  of  comi)etition 
can  not  be  stayed;  they  are  as  irresistible  as  the  procession  of  the  seasons;  they 
will  break  down  every  barrier  erected  in  their  patn;  they  will  destroy  those  who 
oppose  their  unhindered  and  beneficent  sway;  they  will  shatter  all  legislation  that 
disputes  their  proper  influence  in  fixing  rates  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property. 

Comi)eti1aon!  Under  its  inspiring  and  enlightening  influence,  a  mighty  force  is 
imparted  to  human  activity;  it  touches  with  its  quickening  ]power  every  industry 
ana  stimulates  every  energy  of  man;  it  arouses  every  capacity  to  increased  skill 
and  to  higher  and  larger  exercise;  it  studies  and  solves  the  problems  presented  by 
experience  and  education;  it  gives  us  products  of  finest  quality  at  minimum  cost; 
it  increases  luxuries  and  multiplies  industrial  facilities,  reduces  cost  of  travel  and 
transportation,  and  places  our  products  in  the  markets  of  the  world  without  cur- 
tailing the  requirements  of  civilized  labor;  it  constructs  a  vast  lake  marine  which 
astomshes  the  world;  it  spans  great  rivers  or  finds  a  safe  and  commodious  way 
beneath  their  depths;  it  climbs  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  binds  together  two  great 
coasts  in  bonds  of  social  and  commercial  life;  it  makes  the  lightning  its  messen- 
^r,  and  is  in  constant  communication  with  every  market  throughout  the  world; 
it  harnesses  giant  locomotives  to  cars  freighted  with  commodities  and  drives  them 
across  the  continent;  it  builds  great  steamers  that  plow  the  seas;  it  plants  cities 
with  warehouses,  homes,  schools,  universities,  and  churches  along  the  wonderful 
pathway  of  commerce  from  prairie  to  port.  It  everywhere  presides  over  the  mani- 
fold and  magnificent  forces  of  mercantile  life. 

When  it  is  considered  that  there  are  more  than  180,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  4,000  competitive  points,  12,000,000  rates  to  be  passed  upon,  and 
dOO  pools  to  be  supervisea,  no  man  can  admit  the  practicability  of  the  proposition 
to  place  pooling  under  the  control  of  the  commission  in  any  sense  that  would 
protect  the  vast  business  interests  of  the  country. 

The  business  men  of  the  United  States  are  opposed  to  the  proposition  to  create  a 
vast  railroad  trust  representing  $11,000,000,000,  which  is  one-sixth  of  the  national 
wealth — a  trust  extending  into  every  portion  of  the  country,  dominating  railroad 
rates  and  to  a  large  extent  controlling  the  railway  highways  of  the  counfi'y ,  which 
highways  belong  to  the  people,  were  ouilt  for  l^e  people,  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
the  people:  under  the  natural  and  unhindered  operations  of  commerce,  adapted 
to  its  wants,  subject  to  its  demands;  those  demands  being  created  by  the  varying 
conditions  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  representatives  of  the  people,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  vote  for  such  a 
proposition.  They  will  never  dare  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  the  people  by 
ranging  themselves  upon  the  side  of  monopolistic  railway  management  and  dic- 
tation, exercised  index>endently  of  the  forces  of  competition.  Let  the  railroads 
take  their  chances  in  the  great  world  of  commerce.  Let  competition  in  all  the 
activities  of  business  hold  imdisputed  sway.  Then  will  be  fostered  that  inter- 
course of  mankind  which  inspires  emulation,  excites  and  gratifies  curiosity,  and 
promotes  in  an  important  sense  the  commercial  welfare. 

This  discussion  is  in  the  main  because  of  the  business  depression,  which  has 
now,  happily,  passed  away.  Men  in  dull  times  try  to  find  fault  with  something 
or  somebody.  No  plan  has  been  or  ever  will  be  devised  for  uninterrupted  pros- 
X)erity  in  any  Ime  of  industry,  and  certainly  no  plan  of  legislation,  "niis  is  not 
the  ordained  order  of  things  in  any  department  of  business. 

This  Government  is  not  only  one  of  the  x>eople,  but  remember  also  that  it  is 
one  by  the  people,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  one  by  the  people.  This  la  a  poor 
time  and  this  is  the  last  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  m  which  to  trifie  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  x>eople. 

Men,  in  dull  times,  as  I  have  noted,  try  to  find  fault  as  a  natural  thing  with 
some  system  or  somebody  or  some  legislation  or  some  rule ;  it  seems  to  be  the  expe- 
rience of  the  business  world  and  of  men  in  general.    The  dull  periods  in  business 
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life,  particularly  thoAO  in  the  last  4  or  5  years,  have  been  bronfipht  abont  more 
than  anything  else,  I  think,  by  excessive  stocks,  excessive  supply,  and  nndae 
proportion  of  the  supply  of  things  of  all  kinds  to  the  demand  lor  such  things. 
Kailroads  have  suffered  in  this  regard  and  for  these  causes  as  other  departments 
of  industry  have  suffered.  In  the  case  of  railroads,  that  condition  of  dullness 
has  been  brought  about  by  excess  of  railroads  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  excessive  supply  of  railroads,  I  IJiink,  was  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  the  system  of  pooling,  which  encouraged  building  roads  where  the  business 
really  did  not  autnorize  the  construction  of  such  roads ;  bv  the  operation  of  pool- 
ing, the  roads  that  did  not  pay  a  satisfactory  dividend  and  make  a  satififac- 
tory  return  were  aided  in  making  a  satisfactory  dividend  or  satisfactory  return 
by  those  roads  that  were  more  prosperous.    Out  of  that  condition  of  things  there 

Sew  a  larger  supply  of  railroads  than  the  business  of  the  country  demanded. 
ippily  we  are  getting  into  good,  prosperous  times;  business  in  almost  every 
direction  is  improving,  and  there  is  less  complaint.  There  is  not  to-day,  I  sup- 
pose, a  larger  supply  of  railroad  facilities  than  the  business  and  growing 
Prosperity  of  the  country  demand.  We  hear  less  complaint  on  account  <:^ 
iscrimination,  less  complaint  of  injustice  in  the  management  of  railroads. 
less  complaint  of  rates,  when  business  is  good,  when  times  are  prosperous;  and 
I  think  that  to-day,  ];>erhaps,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  inform  myself,  there  is  very 
much  less  cause  for  complaint  in  the  management  of  railroads  and  very  much 
less  unjust  discrimination  than  there  has  been  during  the  last  4  or  5  years,  and 
perhaps  during  the  decade  just  about  closing. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  object  to  pooling  by  railroads — 

First,  because  it  would  be  odious  to  law. 

Second,  it  would  smother  competition. 

Third,  it  would  be  against  public  policy. 

Fourth,  it  would  create  a  vast  and  dangerous  monopoly  under  the  protection  of 
the  Government  itself. 

Fifth,  it  would  take  away  from  the  interstate  conmierce  law  one  of  its  foundation 
pillars. 

Sixth,  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  common  good  and  the  highest  interests  of 
the  people. 

Seventh,  it  would  be  opposed  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people. 

Eighth,  it  would  be  class  legislation. 

Ninth,  it  would  be  in  its  every  feature  contrary  to  the  genius  of  republican  insti- 
tutions and  would  be  a  constant  menace  to  tnat  pubnc  tranquillity  which  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  commercial  prosperity. 

I  do  not  Know  that  it  is  expected  that  any  intelligent  ^ntleman  or  student  of 
political  economy  would  advance  the  theory  that  these  evils,  incident  to  commer- 
cial life  in  its  various  departments,  can  be  altogether  cured  by  legislation.  There 
is  no  way  of  making  any  rule  or  law  that  will  give  an  uninterrupted  prosperity 
to  any  industry,  to  any  business,  to  any  life.  It  seems  to  be  the  organic  law  of 
things  that  changes  shall  take  place;  that  prosperity  and  adversity,  as  the  preach- 
ers say — prosperity  in  business  and  dullness  in  Dusiness  shall  take  place  from  time 
to  time,  but  that  m  the  end  the  force  of  competition  will  work  out  beneficent 
results. 

The  fact  of  it  is  that  the  alertness  and  ambitious  character  of  American  labor, 
the  ambition  of  the  American  citizen,  of  the  mechanic,  of  the  scholar,  are  so 
great  that  we  produce,  as  a  general  thing,  a  great  deal  more  of  our  products,  our 
manufactures,  than  for  the  time  being  there  exists  a  demand  for,  and  we  get 
ahead  of  the  natural  law,  which  is  that  the  demand  should  wait  on  supply  and 
not  the  supply  seek  the  demand. 

It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  man  who  went  hunting  and  got  on  track  of  a  hare  and 
followed  him  as  long  as  he  could  keep  track  of  him.  Presently  the  hare  and  the 
dog  disappeared  at  a  turn  of  the  road,  and,  coming  up  to  that  place,  he  asked  a 
farmer  if  he  had  seen  anything  of  a  dog  and  a  hare.  **Yes ;  the  dog  was  a  little 
ahead  when  they  passed  me.''  Our  supply  has  got  ahead  of  the  demand  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  a  great  many  of  our  products,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no 
doubt  m  the  minds  of  many  of  us  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  depression  vrhich 
has  prevailed  until  very  lately. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  consider  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  thin^  in 
the  railroad  situation  to  the  public  is  discrimination? — A.  The  discrimination, 
want  of  uniformity  in  rates,  is  undoubtedly,  in  my  view,  an  unfortunate  condition- 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  pooling,  always  with  the  proviso  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  should  have  power  to  revise  the  rates  of  a  pool,  set 
the  minimum  and  the  maximum,  would  perhaps  do  away  with  discriminations 
more  than  anything  else.    Do  you  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  that  proposi* 
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tion  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  wonld  correct  the  evils.  I  should  not  be  in  favor, 
in  the  first  place,  of  any  plan  which  wonld  interfere  with  the  natural  play  of  the 
forces  of  competition,  ido  not  think  that  the  plan  of  permitting  lawiul  pooHne 
under  the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  under  the  control 
of  any  bureau ,  would  be  practicable.  I  do  not  think  th<B  immense  interests  involved 
could  be  supervised  to  the  extent  of  preventing  that  unjust  discrimination  which 
is  liable  to  occur  in  dull  times,  and  which  does  not  occur  to  any  great  extent  in 
prosperous  times.  I  do  not  think  it  would  correct  that,  or  that  any  commission 
or  any  board,  however  able  tiiat  board  may  be,  can  really  control  and  remove  the 
evils  of  which  we  complain. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  there  now  exists  any  great  discrimination  in  rates? — A.  I 
do  not  tlunk  there  is  at  the  jyresent  time.  I  am  not  so  closely  in  touch  witii  trade 
as  a  merchant,  but  I  have  made  siiecial  in<](uiry  of  late,  and  it  is  my  conviction 
that  there  is  not  any  very  large  discrimination  in  rates  of  freight  at  present. 

Q.  As  secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  you  would  hear  of  such  complaints — 
they  would  be  made  through  you  or  your  transportation  board?— A.  I  certainly 
should  hear  of  them  if  they  were  at  all  serious;  but  no  such  cases  of  complaint 
have  come  to  me  in  an^  o£5.cial  way. 

Q.  {By  Eepresentative  Bell.)  if  there  should  be  a  discrimination,  is  it  not 
more  likelv  to  be  in  favor  of  a  great  railroad  center  like  Chicago  than  against  it? 
That  is,  if  there  is  a  general  discrimination  exercised,  is  it  not  usually  exercised 
in  favor  of  great  trade  centers  like  Chicago,  for  instance,  over  St.  Louis?— A.  I 
am  not  so  sure  about  that,  and  yet  I  would  not  be  pronounced  in  regard  to  it. 
Hy  first  view  is  that  in  a  place  like  Chicago  or  any  large  city  the  merchants  are 
more  watchful,  more  alert,  and  commonlv  more  sensitive  to  surroimding  condi- 
tions than  people  in  smaller  places,  and  tnere  is  not  apt  to  be,  it  seems  to  me,  so 
much  discrimination  as  in  smaller  places.  I  think  railways  would  be  much  more 
cautious  about  allowing  discriminations  in  any  form  where  there  was  a  search- 
light, such  as  public  opinion  furnishes  in  an  active  business  community,  than 
they  would  be  in  a  place,  for  instance,  where  there  was  a  large  manufactory,  one 
iBX^e  business  that  stood  by  itself,  and  most  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of 
business  were  comparatively  small  merchants  without  very  much  influence. 

Q.  That  would  be  so  as  between  your  own  merchants,  but  how  would  it  be  as 
between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  Omaha,  as  to  localities?  That  is 
a  very  important  point  whether  one  locality  is  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom  or 
whether  it  is  to  get  the  great  business  industries,  the  great  com  indu8ti*y,  and  all 
the  great  industries  centered,  and  the  business  done  by  men  interested  in  rail- 
roads who  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  locality  as  against  another. — A.  I  should 
not  think  discriminations  would  more  readily  and  more  largely  exist  in  the  large 
than  in  the  small  cities. 

Q.  Do  they  not  have  favored  points,  generally,  where  the  railroads  try  to  throw 
the  business? — ^A.  1  do  not  know  much,  really,  about  what  they  do. 

Q.  You  Imow  as  a  matter  of  history  that  when  the  Santa  Fe  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  it  was  shown  up  that  it  had  given  in  drawbacks  and  discrimi- 
nations some  17,000,000?— A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  Where  did  the  discrimination  go? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  am  able  to  ^ve  you 
any  information  on  that  line.  I  certainly  have  no  data  in  my  possession  that 
would  enable  me  to  do  more  than  express  my  general  views. 

Q.  I  xmderstand  your  chief  objection  to  the  pool  by  law  is  that  it  would  deter 
competition  and  the  incentive  to  improved  methods?— A.  Yes,  generally. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  pool  is  maintained,  the  division  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  is  based  on  what  each  railroad  moved,  in  freijB^ht  or  passengers,  the  pre- 
ceding year?  Has  not  that  been  the  system  of  pooling  from  the  beginning?— A.  I 
can  not  go  into  details  about  pooling  arrangements  or  agreements,  out  the  princi- 
ple that  prevades  pooling,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  every  line  has  a  certam  pro- 
portion. 

Q.  According  to  what  it  hauls?— A.  If  there  is  a  line  that  does  not  pay  a  certain 
amount  that  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  pool,  that  deficiency  will  be  made  up  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  pool. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  tnat  every  pool  is  built  on  the  amount  of  traffic  that 
eacn  road  carried  the  preceding  year;  its  proportion  is  arranged  according  to  the 
proportion  of  traffic  it  hauls.— A.  I  think  that  is  so. 

Q.  Then  the  same  incentive  would  necessarily  exist  under  a  Government  pool 

that  did  exist  under  a  private  x>ool ;  because  the  more  it  hauls,  I  understand 

— A.  (Interrupting.)  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  private  x>ool;  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
any  pool  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  ruinous  competition  is  good  for  any  business? — A. 
You  cannot  say  as  an  abstract  proposition,  and  I  would  not  say,  that  anything  that 
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woald  bring  aboat  rain  is  desirable ;  bat  I  will  say  that  on  the  whole,  as  the 
resalt  of  the  whole  thing,  not  taking  one  special  time  into  consideration,  com- 
petition brings  aboat  very  many  more  advantages  than  disadvantages.  There 
are  disadvantages  in  any  kind  of  a  plan  which  you  may  devise.  These  disadvan- 
tages can  not  be  entirely  removed  and  may  exist  in  any  sort  of  a  plan  or  any  leg- 
islation, in  my  view ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  contend  that  the  forces  of  competition 
bring  aboat  in  the  end  salutary  resnlts,  and  that  to  deprive  any  basiness  of  the 
effect  of  the  natural  forces  of  competition  would  in  the  long  run  be  ruinoos. 

Q.  But  if  my  assumption  is  right — that  each  individual  road  would  share  in 
the  pool  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  freight  and  passengers  it  carried 
the  preceding  year— -it  would  not  affect  in  anv  material  degree  the  incentive  to 
improved  methods,  improved  roads,  improved  facilities  for  travel  and  transporta- 
tion. That,  as  I  understand,  is  not  in  contemplation  under  Gk>vemment  control; 
it  is  to  leave  all  these  incentives  full  play.  The  idea  is  to  absolutelv  stop  this  dis- 
crimination and  these  drawbacks,  both  as  against  communities  and  persons,  and 
to  make  the  pool  lawful. — ^A.  Yes ;  I  understand  that  is  the  proposition. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  any  other  reasons  to  urge  against  the  advisability  of  a  legal 
pool  as  against  an  illeg^al  pool?— A.  I  have  not  any  more  propositions  to  present; 
but  I  would  object  to  its  being  placed  in  the  form  *'  as  against  an  illegal  pool.'* 
I  would  not  advocate  pooling  under  any  circumstances. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  judgment  that  there  is  alv^ays  some  kind  of  an  understood 
pool  as  between  railroads,  just  the  same  as  between  the  grocery  merchant  and 
others  in  the  same  line  of  business? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so;  I  was  not  aware 
of  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  these  pools  that  have  been  admitted  to  be  maintained  in 
the  face  of  the  law  were  illegal? — ^A.  They  have  been  decided  to  be  illegal. 

Q.  The  railroads  say  these  are  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  do  the  business 
in  an  orderly  and  honest  manner,  and  it  is  argued  now  that  they  be  made  legal, 
and  that  a  legal  body  take  charge  of  them.  As  I  understand  you,  your  only 
objection  of  any  consequence  is  that  it  destroys  competition  and  the  incentive  to 
improve  facilities.  If  my  assumption  is  true,  in  all  pooling  the  incentive  to  haul 
more  goods  and  give  better  service,  to  haul  more  passengers  and  give  better  serv- 
ice, is  not  interfered  with,  because  the  1st  of  every  January  the  pool  is  made  for 
the  next  year,  and  the  proportionate  amount  is  based  on  the  amount  that  each 
road  has  hauled  the  preceding  year.— A.  You  think  it  would  not  interfere? 

Q.  It  has  not  among  pooling  companies.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  pool.  A 
man  who  has  hauled  one-third  one  year,  gets  one-third  of  the  profits.  If  he  can 
build  up  his  road  and  get  up  to  one-half  the  next  year,  then  it  will  be  based  on 
one-hall  instead  of  one-thira. — ^A.  I  do  not  think  tnat  plan  would  do  away  with 
the  disadvantages  and  bring  about  the  highest  results.  I  suppose  that  we  will 
concede  that  the  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  persons  and  of  property,  as 
developed  in  this  country,  have  been  much  better— that  the  time  of  travel  has 
been  reduced  to  a  greater  extent — than  in  any  other  country. 

Q.  Yon  had  a  greater  country  to  develop.— A.  The  fact  remains,  they  did  it. 
It  has  not  been  oecause  we  have  had  a  bigger  country  altogether.  It  may  he 
ascribed  to  the  extent  of  the  country  that  we  have  had  such  a  large  numb^  of 
miles  of  railway  constructed,  but  the  development  of  railroading,  using  that  in 
the  comprehensive  sense,  comprising  conveniences,  luxuries  of  travel,  reduction 
of  time  in  travel,  and  in  various  ways.  These  have  all,  in  my  opinion,  been 
brought  about  by  the  play  of  the  forces  of  competition  in  this  country.  Our  wonder- 
ful inland  commerce,  our  export  trade,  whicn  now,  happily,  is  increasing;  these, 
all  connected  intimately  with  transx)ortation,  have  t)een  developed,  have  attained 
their  present  proportions,  and  have  in  them  such  promises  for  larger  develoi>- 
ment,  as  a  conseauence  of  the  forces  of  competition.  I  tiiink  that  these  have  not 
been  the  result  or  pooling  in  any  sense. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  helps  a  railroad  to  build  a  parallel  line  beside  it? — A.  It 
may.  Now,  for  instance,  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact:  That  the  most 
prosperous  lines  of  railway,  the  most  uniformly  reliable  railway  lines  in  this 
country,  are  the  great  trunk  lines  running  from  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. Those  lines  come  in  direct  comx)etition  with  the  cheap  transportation 
along  the  Great  Lakes  and  along  the  Erie  Canal.  The  lesson  is,  and  the  doctrine 
is  laid  down  by  the  experience  of  business  men,  that  profits  are  lai^r  upon  the 
basis  of  a  small  percentage  of  profits  and  a  large  volume  of  trade.  The  railroads 
that  feared  their  profits  would  be  interfered  with  seriously  by  lake  transportation 
have  had  the  volume  of  their  business  increased  to  such  an  extent  by  lauce  trans- 
X>ortation  as  to  entirely  overcome  the  reduction  which  they  were  forced  into  in 
rates  of  freight. 
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Q.  If  that  be  80,  if  the  Goyermnent  would  take  hold  of  this  qaestion  and  fix  a 
reasonably  low  rate  on  both  traffic  and  i>a88enger8,  it  would  help  the  roads,  on 
your  theory?— A.  No. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  competition  did  it. — ^A.  Competition  will  fix  these 
rates  better  than  the  Goyermnent  can  fix  them,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  When  the  country  has  one  railroad  that  can  do  all  the  business,  and  by  the 
regulation  of  this  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it  can  fix  a  reasonably  low 
rate,  is  it  not  preferable  to  forcing  a  useless  parallel  line  to  come  in  merely  for 
the  purpose  oi  reducing  rates  and  conyincing  it  that  a  lower  rate  will  make  more 
profit?— -A.  I  think  we  can  not  abandon  the  tneoiy  that  a  man  or  set  of  men  desir- 
ing to  build  a  railroad  or  a  steamboat  must  be  allowed  to  build  a  steamboat  or  a 
railroad  on  their  own  responsibility  and  take  the  results. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  main  point  that  you  do  not  belieye  in  any  Gk>yemment  inter- 
ference with  railroads  at  all?  Is  not  that  your  contention? — ^A.  No,  I  would  not 
state  that;  I  am  only  speaking  on  the  subject  of  pooling.  I  do  not  think  the  Gt>y- 
emment  or  anybody,  the  State  or  the  tJnited  States  Gtoyemment,  can  fix  the 
rates  of  freight  in  such  a  salutary  way  as  competition  can.  I  think  the  ordinary 
force  of  busmess  competition  will,  in  the  end,  arriye  at  a  more  equitable  settle- 
ment of  rates  than  the  Goyermnent  could. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  want  to  wait  for  this?  Do  you  belieye  it  is  right  to  wear 
out  a  generation  or  two  rather  than  haye  the  Gk>yemment  interyene? — A.  I  am 
not  in  f  ayor  of  wearing  out  generations.  This  country  has  not  worn  out  its  gen- 
erations in  the  last  hundred  years. 

Q.  We  haye  before  this  commission  yery  strong  eyidence  that  a  generation  has 
been  worn  out  in  trying  to  stop  the  rebates  on  shipments  of  oil;  that  when  the 
same  parties  reached  a  country  where  the  Goyemment  controlled  the  railroads 
they  made  a  handsome  profit.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  their  own  country 
the  index>endent  Pure  Oil  Company  swear  they  can  neyer  ship  a  barrel  of  oil  in 
America  if  it  goes  on  a  single  American  railroad.  The  minute  it  gets  into  Ger- 
many, or  a  coimtry  where  there  is  no  discrimination,  they  make  a  handsome 
profit.  They  haye  been  fighting  that  for  35  years,  and  the  only  reason,  they  say, 
18  the  railroad  discrimination  m  fayor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Do  you 
belieye  it  is  better  to  go  on,  as  we  haye  gone  on,  wearing  out  seyewd  generations, 
than  for  the  Goyemment  to  step  in? — ^A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  oil  indus- 
try at  all. 

Q.  What  I  was  trying  to  reach  was  this:  If  you  obiect  to  XK)oling  imder  Goyem- 
ment regulation  because  you  would  not  want  the  Goyemment  to  interfere,  that 
would  a3Sect  the  yalidity  of  your  testimony  somewhat;  you  would  be  prejudiced 
against  any  interference  of  the  Goyemment,  regardless  of  whether  it  would  be 
of  public  benefit  or  not.  We  haye  a  great  many  men  in  our  country  that  are 
Y617  fearful  that  the  Gk)yemment  may  toke  some  steps  to  interfere  with  railroads, 
while  eyery  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  except  England  has  its  own 
railroads. — A.  It  is  reyertin^  somewhat  to  the  incident  about  the  oil.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  experience  with  reference  to  oil— not  doubting  that  it  is  as  you 
say— should  change  the  ]^lic:^  with  regard  to  all  the  railway  lines  and  with 
re&»rd  to  eyerything  else  in  this  countir. 

Q.  We  had  a  witness  from  Cripple  Creek  who  swore  that  he  was  interested 
in  the  Portland,  one  of  the  greatest  mines  in  America,  with  some  great  wealthy 
gjmdicate.  He  is  also  interested  with  some  miners  in  a  poor  mine  right  by  the 
side  of  it;  that  for  the  Portland  mine,  that  had  ore  ricn  enough  to  bear  any 
kind  of  transportation  charges,  they  got  a  rebate  at  the  rate  of  $60,000  a  year, 
while  this  poor  mine  oyer  here,  run  by  poor  men,  had  to  ^ay  an  exorbitant 
rate  to  make  up  that  $60,000.  He  says  it  is  a  general  thing  m  sUyer  and  gold 
mining,  and  we  find  it  here  and  there,  but  the  oil  industry  has  been  brought 
before  us  more  generally  than  any  other. — ^A.  Of  course  I  would  not  undertake 
to  reconcile  any  or  eyery  indiyidual  case  l^t  this  commission  has  had  brought  to 
its  notice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  you  in  fayor  of  strengthening  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  giying  them  authority  to  make  just  rates  on  complaint 
that  discriminations  haye  been  practiced? — ^A.  1  am  in  fayor  of  strengthening  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  that  upon  representations  and  upon  hearing 
they  may  say  that  a  rate  is  unreasonable  if  it  is  so,  and  make  the  rate. 

Q.  And  haye  their  decision  go  into  effect?— A.  Haye  it  effectiye. 

Q.  Pending  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  whether  we  haye  as  many  miles  of 
road  per  square  mile  in  this  country  as  England  and  the  countries  of  western 
Europe? — A.  I  don't  think  we  haye  as  many  miles  of  road  to  the  square  mile. 

Q.  Does  the  question  of  discrimination,  as  it  exists  in  this  countiy,  exist  in 
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GreBt  Britain  and  the  conntrieB  of  western  £nrope?—A.  The  oompiaiiits  «&• 
criminations  are  the  same  as  here. 

Q.  Does  the  question  ezlBt  there  as  it  does  here? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  meiM 
that;  I  conld  not  say. 

Q.  You  at  least  have  not  heard  that  discriminations  mre  a  senona  miBitima 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  have  yon?— A.  Ko,  mr,  I  kirewL 
had  that  matter  brought  to  my  notice. 

Q.  Then  if  we  don*t  have  so  many  miles  of  road  per  sqnaire  mile  as  thsM  fiBt- 
pean  countries,  and  these  countries  have  practically  eliminated  the  great  raiirai 

Sroblems  with  that  of  discrimination,  is  it  strictly  correct  to  say  that  raSkai 
evelopment  here  is  far  ahead  of  that  of  any  other  country? — ^A.  I  don^  kMvtbs 
it  toucnes  conclusively  the  proposition  of  our  railroads  in  this  oonntry.  Oar  t» 
of  railway  travel  and  the  regularity  of  the  service  is  better.  So  ftar  as  the  ooofr 
nental  travel  is  concerned,  I  am  satisfled  that  the  time  of  travel  here  isvcryaai 
quicker  than  on  the  Ck>ntinent  and  that  the  facilities  for  pnwnuintuT  traffic  k 
superior  here  to  those  there. 

Q.  Does  your  information  oonvince  you  that  there  are  more  trams  mimiBgoiv 
40  miles  an  hour  in  the  United  States  than  there  are  in  all  of  'western  'Bmft- 
that  is,  comparing  the  number  of  roads  there  witii  the  number  of  roads  ho^- 
A.  Comi>arinK  the  number  of  roads  therewith  the  number  of  roads  hare,  IsM^ 
say  that  travel  is  quicker  here  than  it  is  there.  I  think  a  commisaioii  came  0W 
here  from  the  Continent— of  course,  I  have  not  the  data  at  my  hand,  Imt  I  iiii^ 
was  a  commission  from  the  Ck>ntinent  that  came  over  here  to  mves^gale  ^ 
matter— not  many  years  ago,  and  I  remember  reading  the  result  of  the  rmhd 
that  commission;  and  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  time  of  railroad  trava  hm 
was  much  faster.  Then  there  are  no  big  tnmk  lines  abroad  sach  as  we  ' 
here. 

<^.  Every  comx)arison  I  have  seen  has  been  a  comparison  between  the  «tei? 
United  States  and  one  country  of  Europe,  and  further  than  that  the  compsraoi 
has  been  only  between  express  trains  of  this  country  as  compared  with  osteat^ 
smaller  European  countries.  I  have  not  seen,  but  would  like  to  ask  yon  if  J^ 
have  seen,  a  comparison  that  attempted  to  compare  our  railroads  as  a  whole  w 
the  railroad  service  as  a  whole  in  western  Europe?— A.  No;  I  have  not  seen  ttai 

9.  Would  you  say  that  would  be  a  fair  way  to  make  a  comparison? — ^A.  Yecl 
think  that  would  be  the  fairest  way.  I  remember  making  quite  exhaustive  oofia 
from  that  report,  and  I  could  easily  refer  to  it  if  necessary;  it  shovrs  00  ^ 
lines  the  comparison  is  made  and  gives  the  prominent  points  in  Europe,  and  ^ 
^ves  the  prominent  points  in  this  country,  and  states  the  time  between  eadi  ctf 
in  each  instance.  But  I  have  not  seen  a  comparison  upon  the  line  that  yon  spet^ 
of,  generally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.^  Coming  back  to  America,  I  should  like  to  have  y^ 
state  wlutt  you  specifically  favor  in  the  way  of  amendments  to  the  intersfitf' 
commerce  law. — A.  I  would  give  them,  among  other  things,  the  power  to§i 
reasonable  rates,  after  a  hearing  at  which  those  interested  in  the  indnstariafi) 
which  the  rates  would  apply  could  be  represented.  I  would  give  them  powecv 
change  existing  rates  if,  upon  hearing,  the  commission  was  convinced  that  thef 
were  unjust. 

Q.  Would  you  give  them  power  to  send  experts  to  a  railway  office,  hen^si 
there  all  over  the  country,  the  same  as  nationaf-bank  examiners  are  sent,  to  est» 
ine  into  the  affairs  of  the  railroad  companies?— A.  Tes;  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck>NaER. )  Have  you,  in  your  paper,  warned  the  commission ag»u^ 
centralization  of  these  Dig  railroad  properties?  As  I  understand  it,  vonr  theo^i> 
that  a  legal  pool  would  hasten  that  centralization;  am  I  correct  in  that? — ^A.  }^ 
when  I  spoke  of  centralization  I  used  the  word  centralization  as  meaning  pooIiBf- 

Q.  Is  not  the  present  competition  quite  likely  to  brinp^  about  an  actual  oonsQ^ 
dation  of  these  large  trunk  lines,  in  which  event  the  big  corporation  oontroUiif 
all  or  one  of  the  trunk  lines  between  Chicago,  for  instance,  and  the  seaboard  ot 
the  East,  would  possess  all  the  benefits  of  we  pool  without  any  legal  inspect 
or  restriction?— A.  I  don't  think  it  would  have  that  result.  I  dont  think  tbe 
avoidance  of  pooling  would  bring  about  that  consolidation  or  concentration  oi 
power  between  different  lines  of  road. 

CJ.  You  don't  think  that  consolidation  extends  to  the  extreme? — ^A.  I  dca'^ 
think  it  would  follow  to  the  extreme. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimbr.)  Mr.  Bell  has  sug^^ested  that  in  podin^  » 
road  secures  its  share  on  a  basis  of  its  traffic  the  previous  year.  Have  you  a&y 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  base  their  share  in  the  same  "vaT' 
or  can  they  fix  it  on  any  other  basis?— A.  Upon  any  basis,  I  imagine.  Idott*^ 
think  they  would  be  confined,  in  any  sense,  to  such  an  arrangement. 
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Q.  So  that  while  probably  in  the  past  it  has  been  based  on  the  previous  haul, 
they  may  agree  npon  any  other  scale  ? — A.  Yes;  I  understand  so,  and  think  it 
would  be  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Congeb.)  The  ^oint  in  my  question  that  I  was  trying  to  bring  out 
was  this,  that  unless  that  basis  is  modified  the  pool  would  be  no  pool  at  all.  The 
manager  of  some  line  woxdd  go  right  out  just  as  he  does  now,  or  at  least  the 
opportunity  would  be  open  to  him  to  go  out,  just  as  it  is  claimed  they  do  now, 
and  offer  rebates,  by  which  he  would  get  more  freight  to  carry  and  consequently 
a  larger  share  of  next  year's  business  ;  in  other  words,  there  would  be  comx>eting 
just  as  there  is  now  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  I  think  it  is  a  fact  that  while  the  percentage  of  the  tonnage  they  do 
carry  is  used  as  a  basis,  it  is  modified  by  otner  interests  or  modified  arbitra- 
rily?—A.  Yes. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  November  S4, 1899. 

TESTXHOKY  OF  ME.  AUGUSTINE  GALLAGHER, 

Representative  of  Merchants'  Exchange,  of  St,  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Bubcommission  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  November  24,  1899, 
Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Augustin  Gallagher,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full. — ^A.  Augus- 
tine Gallagher. 

Q.  And  your  business  and  post-office  address.— A.  I  am  in  the  publishing  busi- 
ness in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  represent  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  that  citym  this 
instance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  you  prepared  to  go  on  and  make  a  general  state- 
ment, or  should  you  prefer  questioning? — ^A.  I  think  I  should  prefer  tne  questions, 
if  youplease. 

Q.  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  unjust  freight-rate  discriminations 
ajg^ainst  American  flour?— A.  I  should  like  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sion to  the  fact  that  we  are  very  rapidly  losing  our  export  flour  trade.  The  loss 
has  been  severe  in  recent  months— n-om  last  February  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  trunk-line  railways  of  the  country  published  a  tariff  in  which  they  estab- 
lished different  rates  for  wheat  and  for  flour,  for  grain  and  grain  products. 
Previous  to  that  (while,  of  course,  cutting  the  grain  rate  whenever  they  felt  like 
it)  they  had  published  the  same  tariff  rate  for  wheat  and  flour,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally understood  abroad  that  the  American  miller  had  an  e^ual  rate  on  wheat  and 
on  his  flour.  The  publication  was  a  national  transportation  scandal  and  invited 
the  foreign  millers  to  bring  influence  to  bear  on  the  railroads  to  increase  the 
export  tariff  on  flour.  The  ocean  carriage  was  largely  in  foreign  ships  and 
under  foreign  flajcps,  and  an  opjwrtunity  was  presented  for  them  to  lower  the 
ocean  rate  on  grain  and  increase  it  on  flour,  and  this  has  progressed  to  such  an 
extent  that  I  tear  that  unless  this  is  stopped  our  export  flour  trade  will  be 
destroyed.  I  am  informed  by  well-inf ormea  men  in  tne  trade  that  they  share 
this  fear  with  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  in  the  tariff  is  in  ocean  trade  between 
grain  and  grain  products? — ^A.  It  fluctuates  greatly.  It  will  be  probably  2  cento 
to  5  cents;  and  again,  if  there  is  no  grain  available  and  they  get  flour,  they  will 
take  flour  low.  As  a  general  thing  the  difference  would  range,  I  think,  from  1  to 
8  cents. 

Q.  And  the  discrimination  between  the  two  between  St.  Louis  and  the  seaboard 
has  been  what?—- A.  It  is  now  7  cents  per  100  pounds  for  flour  more  than  for 
wheat.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  figures  which  were  in  effect  on  November  1. 
It  was  a  sort  of  a  nice  way  of  all  the  railroads  to  respond  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Interstate  Oommerce  Ck>mmission.  The  rate  on  flour  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York 
in  the  tariff  dated  November  1  is  27  cents,  to  Philadelphia  25  cents,  and  to 
Baltimore  24  cents;  on  wheat  the  rate  to  New  York  is  20  cents,  to  Philadelphia  19 
cents,  and  to  Baltimore  18i  cents. 

Q.  You  are  getting  the  same  grain  rate  from  St.  Louis  that  they  get  from 
Chicago? — A.  No;  we  are  not.  If  we  were  we  should  be  in  what  is  known  as  the 
100  per  cent  territory,  whereas  we  are  in  the  116  per  cent  territory. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  tne  rates  were  before  November 
1?— A.  There  has  not  been  a  large  difference  made  by  this  new  tariff;  a  very 
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slight  difference.  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  the  exact  difference,  but  if  I 
remember  correctly  the  discrimination  amounted  at  one  time  to  8  cents,  and  pre- 
vious to  that  it  was  5  cents  and  before  that  3;  there  has  been  a  e^i^ual  increase 
for  months. 

Q.  Ton  said,  I  beliere,  that  the  fixing  of  these  rates  by  the  railroads  was  in  order 
to  comply  in  a  nice  way  with  a  rule  or  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; can  you  tell  us  in  short  what  that  order  was?— A.  The  commission  held 
a  8-months'  investigation  of  the  matter.  After  they  got  into  it  they  found  it  was  an 
enormous  question.  They  held  hearings  in  New  York  City,  in  Chicago,  in  St. 
Louis,  and  m  Washington.  They  issued  an  order  which  ran  something  after  this 
fashion.  I  will  give  you  the  substance  of  i  t.  * '  We  believe  it  is  good  railway  policy 
and  good  business  ix)licy  that  wheat  and  flour  should  go  at  the  same  rate,  and  in 
case  differentials  are  made  at  the  seaboard  in  no  case  shall  they  be  over  2  cents 
per  100  pounds."  And  the  roads  contend  that  they  have  complied  with  the  order. 
The  published  tariff— I  don't  know  whether  it  is  effective  or  not— that  is,  I  dont 
know  whether  they  live  up  to  it  or  not— but  the  tariff  out  for  the  100  per  cent  ter- 
ritorvis  in  compliance  witn  the  order,  without  an^r  special  recognition  of  the  order 
at  all.  Thev  claim  that  the  commission  has  no  right  or  authority  to  make  such 
orders  at  will.  The  tariff  from  Chicago  to-day  is  2  cents  higher  on  flour  than  on 
wheat,  which  would  be  in  that  way  a  compliuice  with  the  order.  The  discrimi- 
nations in  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  from  St.  Louis,  are  just  as  violent  as 
before. 

Q.  In  other  words,  the  railroads  coming  into  Chicago,  so  far  as  their  tariff 
schedule  is  concerned,  have  complied  with  the  order,  whereas  the  roads  coming 
into  and  going  out  of  St.  Louis  have  not  complied  with  the  order;  that  is  your  tes- 
timony?—A.  Yes;  that  would  be  the  effect. 

Q.  tn  this  territory,  in  complying  with  this  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CommiBsion,  that  the  differentials  should  not  be  more  than  3  cents,  did  the  rail- 
roads raise  the  then  or  previously  existing  rate  on  wheat  for  export,  or  did  they 
lower  the  rate  on  flour?— A.  The  change  was  made  November  1,  at  a  time  when 
rates  generally  were  advanced;  so  that  the  rates  on  flour  and  wheat  were  advanced, 
if  I  remember  aright,  and  on  several  other  commodities. 

3.  Tour  idea  is  that  the  roads  raised  the  rate  on  export  wheat?— A.  Tes. 
.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  have  you  to  say  of  the  carloads  of  wheat  and 
flour;  is  there  any  difference  in  handling  that  would  demand  a  higher  rate  for  one 
than  for  the  other? — A.  It  is  contended  by  the  railroads  that  there  is,  and  that 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  demand  a  higher  rate.  There  is  a  domestic 
trade  that  will  take  flour  in  small  carloads  of  125  barrels  rather  than  200  barrels, 
particularly  through  the  cotton  States  and  where  farmers  have  a  few  hundred 
Bands  working  for  them  all  through  the  South;  and  the  same  thing  prevails  in 
the  Northwest.  On  account  of  this — on  account  of  this  trade  taking  tnese  small 
carloads  and  the  fact  that  the  miller  will  often  load  a  car  with  more  wheat  than 
the  capacity  will  warrant — the  railroads  have  an  excuse  to  argue  that  it  costs 
more  to  transport  flour  than  wheat.  In  reality  they  also  load  more  flour  on  a  car 
than  the  capacity  will  warrant.  That  is  the  question  we  had  a  hearing  on.  It 
was  on  the  ouestion  of  export  flour,  and  we  introduced  evidence  to  show  that  the 
millers  had  rrequently  loaded  cars  in  excess  of  their  capacity,  and  it  was  shown 
that  they  had  permission  from  the  railroad  management  to  load  the  cars  in 
excess  of  their  capacity.  It  was  a  very  simple  proposition,  or  should  have  been, 
to  anyone;  because  where  a  miller  has  an  opportumty  he  would  be  a  very  foolish 
miller  to  load  light  cars,  where  he  was  paying  for  switching,  when  he  could  load 
heavy  ones.  The  millers  that  were  witnesses  before  the  commission  expressed  a 
willingness  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  demand  that  the  railroads  deemed 
proper,  if  the  railroads  would  furnish  the  proper  equipment  to  do  it;  they  com- 
plained,  and  very  properly  too,  that  in  the  matter  of  transportation  of  wheat  tiie 
railroads  furnished  theverjrbestof  equipment,  but  when  It  come  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  flour  in  barrels,  for  instance,  they  gave  them  any  old  car  that  happened  to 
be  lying  around  doing  nothing. 

Q.  Gave  larger  cars  for  wheat?— A.  Yes,  larger  cars;  it  was  stated  also  that  the 
modem  equipment,  the  new  equipment,  on  all  the  railroads  is  much  larger  than 
the  old  equipment;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  larger  the  cars  the  fewer  the 
cars  and  the  lower  the  actual  cost  of  transportation. 

Q.  Is  the  domestic  and  export  rate  on  flour  the  same?— A.  No. 

Q.  There  is  a  difference?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference. 

Q.  What  is  the  domestic  rate  to  New  York  on  flour?— A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  exportation  of  wheat  at  the  rates  complained  of  ben- 
efits the  producers  of  grain?— A.  No;  I  do  not.  That  has  been  presented  as  an 
argument  of  the  transportation  lines.    They  undertook  to  set  out  that  they  had 
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been  making  these  low  rates  at  times  on  that  theory;  that  is,  that  they  did  it  to 
toke  the  grain  out  of  the  country  because  the  American  farmer  did  not  have  a 
market  for  his  grain.  In  other  words,  they  argne  that  they  find  a  market  for  the 
product  of  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  farmer  never  participates  in 
that  profit  at  all.  This  grain  is  bought  up  by  buyers  for  a  future  profit;  it  is 
bought  up  by  railroad  lines  and  it  is  bought  up  oy  the  elevators,  and  it  is  run  out 
of  the  country  by  the  train  load,  taking  advantage  of  a  rate  out  of  which  the 
farmer  gets  nothing.  If  there  is  any  money  in  it,  he  merely  hears  of  the  price 
which  it  brought  through  the  newspapers  some  time  after  the  grain  is  gone  irom 
him,  and  long  oef ore  that  he  gets  for  his  grain  exactl]^  what  the  market  price  was 
at  the  time  of  his  sale.  That  is  all  he  ever  gets;  it  is  all  anyone  gets  for  grain 
and  it  is  all  anyone  pays  for  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  think  the  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  by  these  men,  or 
does  tne  market  of  Liverpool  have  something  to  do  with  it?— A.  There  are  days 
when  the  Liverpool  market  will  have  some  influence  on  the  world's  market, 
because  the  demand  for  the  product  is  larger,  although  I  think  as  a  role  the  Chi- 
cago market  is  the  controlling  feature  in  tne  grain  markets. 

Q.  You  think  the  Chicago  grain  market  controls  the  price  of  wheat  the  world 
over? — A.  It  does  to  a  very  lar^e  extent.  It  is  the  leading  speculative  market  of 
the  world.  Of  course,  the  foreign  markets  control  here,  as  I  say,  just  so  far  as 
they  are  buyers.  If  there  is  a  good  demand  in  Liverpool — ^in  other  words,  a  seek- 
ing market — ^the  foreign  market  will  very  likely  influence  our  markets  for  the 
lime  being. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  E[ennedy.^  You  said  just  now  that  the  farmer  is  paid  for  his  grain 
just  what  the  market  price  is.  Is  there  not  a  charge,  or  at  least  a  belief,  that  in 
some  sections  of  the  country  they  are  paid  a  little  more  than  the  market  price 
because  of  freight  discriminations  which  certain  grain  companies  or  interests 
enjoy  ?— A.  That  happens  occasionally;  yes.  It  is  not  by  the  philanthropy  of  the 
buyer,  however;  that  is  not  the  basis  upon  which  he  works.  It  is  because  in  a 
certain  district  there  may  be  a  competing  line  of  railroad  and  also  competition  in 
the  buying  of  the  grain  on  that  account.  Of  course  the  fellow  who  gets  in  there 
first  will  try  to  run  all  competition  out  of  that  territory  if  he  can,  and  a  farmer 
in  that  way  may  get  more  money;  anyway  sometimes  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  competition,  but  it  is  not  oy  reason  of  any  philanthropy. 

Q.  Do  the  Chicago  buyers  invade  St.  Louis  territory  and  oner  the  farmer  more 
for  his  grain  than  your  men  can  afford  to  pay  for  it? — ^A.  No;  St.  Louis  is  a  great 
n:iilling  center,  and  we  always  buy  more  wheat  than  Chicago  on  accotmt  of  the 
milling  demand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  How  large  is  the  milling  interest  in  St.  Louis?— A. 
We  had  a  committee  of  the  millers  and  Board  of  Trade  of  St.  Louis  and  suburban 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  statistics  to  present  to  Congress;  and  we 
found  we  had  a  capacity  of  over  27,000  barrels  per  day,  and  employed  1,100  men 
exclusively  engaged  in  that  business  outside  of  truck  drivers,  men  working  in 
the  elevators,  etc. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  under-billing  of  cars?— A.  That  is  one 
of  the  very  worst  evils,  I  think,  in  transportation  to-day;  that  is  one  of  many;  I 
will  not  say  it  is  the  worst. 

Q.  Please  state  what  it  is. — ^A.  It  is  a  matter  that  can  more  properly  be  obtained 
through  the  railroads  or  lines  over  which  the  practice  is  nemuttea.  I  have  known 
members  of  the  trade — I  want  to  ask  first  if  it  is  your  object  to  have  me  point  out 
now  the  facts  with  the  names,  etc.    Of  course  in  getting  this  information 

Q.  You  know  the  general  facts?— A.  I  have  got  a  great  deal  in  confidence  that 
it  would  possibly  not  be  well  to  publish. 

Q.  Give  us  the  general  facts. — ^A.  I  have  had  millers  tell  me  within  a  week  that 
they  had  been  solicited  by  the  railroad  comi)anies  to  ship  200  barrels  of  flour  and 
bill  out  125. 

Q.  You  could  not  give  definite  proof  of  that?— A.  The  gentleman  who  told  me 
didn't  want  to  go  into  the  matter,  because  he  was  dealing  with  the  railroad  com- 
pany; but  he  said  that  if  the  commission  deemed  it  necessary  he  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  give  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  methods  of  discrimination?— A.  Yes;  there  is  a  straw- 
man  and  a  pawnbroker  system  of  borrowing  money;  that  is,  a  system  by  which  a 
railroad  agent  goes  to  a  man  and  tells  him  to  take  a  tariff  and  move  his  goods  to 
seaboard,  and  they  will  borrow  advance  freight  money  on  his  shipment.  In  the 
meantime  the  man  draws  interest  on  his  investment,  and  this  pays  a  large  part  of 
the  freight.  That  is  a  system  that  was  described  to  me  by  a  man  who  works  it 
himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  is  the  straw-man  system?— A.  I  have  a  shipment 
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of  a  commodity  to  make  and  I  want  to  pat  it  over  a  line  that  is  going  to  g^ve  me  a 
rebate.  Instead  of  billing  that  stuff  to  the  man  I  have  sold  it  to  I  bill  it  to  a 
fictitions  man,  or  straw  man.  On  the  bills  he  is  the  actoal  shipper.  I  do  not  see 
him  at  aU,  don't  know  anything  abont  him,  bnt  he  bills  the  stnff  to  the  man  that 
I  want  it  to  go  to,  my  customer,  and  it  will  go  through  all  right,  and  by  and  by 
the  straw  man  sends  me  a  check  for  a  rebate.  Yon  can  not  find  him;  at  least  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it.  That  was  also  described  to  me  by  a  man  who  yncr 
ticesit. 

Q.  (By  Mt.C.J.Habbib.)  Do  you  think  speculation  in  railroad  stocks  is  another 
practice  of  the  roads?— A.  Yes;  my  opinion  on  that  ouestion  would  simply  be  the 
reflection  of  what  I  have  been  told  by  traffic  men.  The  securities  of  these  roads 
are  very  slow  at  times,  and  it  is  very  rarely  that  there  is  chance  of  gettiiis 
any  of  uieir  stock,  unless  it  can  be  sold  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  Take  any  ol 
tiieee  granger  roads;  they  are  controlled  b^  the  present  owners  and  the  syndi- 
cates, and  they  have  no  intention  of  delivering  the  shares  of  stock,  although  the 
stocks  are  speculated  in  here  and  in  St.  Louis  and  everywhere  all  over  the 
country.  Ofcourse  the  present  owners  have  no  intention  of  allowing  the  stock 
to  pass  out  of  their  control.  The  present  price  of  railroad  stocks  is  generally 
considered  by  traffic  men,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  out  of  reason — out  of  anvoor- 
respondence  to  the  dividends  or  the  revenues  derived  from  them.  I  dont  know 
the  history  of  this  business,  but  the  gentlemen  who  told  me  about  it  are  weD 
acquainted  with  it.  I  will  mention  one  of  them  because  he  was  before  your 
commission;  he  is  a  very  well-informed  man  and  his  name  is  Mr.  Vanlanding- 
ham.  I  am  told  that  the  history  of  the  railroads  is  that  when  the  railroads  get 
ready  to  dispose  of  their  securities  they  encourage  a  rate  war  and  in  that  way 
unload  on  the  public,  and  that  much  money  is  made  in  hard  times  by  speculatioB 
in  these  securities. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  To  unload  on  the  public  they  have  to  start  a 
rate  war?— A.  Yes,  when  stocks  are  away  up;  when  the  stocks  are  high  they  sell 
out  to  the  public  on  the  idea  that  they  are  goina:  up,  and  by  and  by  they  go  down 
because  the  handling  of  the  road  is  such  as  to  depress  them. 

S.  Aiter  they  are  out?— A.  Oh,  certainly;  after  the  inside  speculators  are  out 
.  (By  Mr.  Gonqer.)  You  mentioned  the  billing,  and  then  told  us  of  other 
kinds  of  rebates  and  discriminations.  Do  you  know  of  others  than  the  ones  yon 
mentioned?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  hear  about  them. — ^A.  I  have  one  case  with  me; 
I  brought  it  along  as  a  curiosity.  I  have  in  my  safe  the  complete  documents  of 
the  case  all  ready  to  publish;  1  picked  them  up  about  three  years  ago;  I  have  the 
check  the  rebate  was  paid  with,  the  expense  bills,  and  eveiything.  It  was  dmie 
by  sending  the  favored  shipment  to  shipper's  order.  The  way  I  got  it  was  thia 
Some  clients  of  mine,  confederates  as  it  were,  concluded  with  me  that  we  would 
find  out  if  there  was  anything  of  the  kind  going  on  upon  a  certain  line.  I  wa? 
confident  that  rebates  were  being  paid,  and  that  a  lower  rate  was  being  made  to 

Texas  by  a  certain  railroad,  and  a  grain  buyer  and  a  miller  in went  into 

this  scheme.  The  grain  buyer  it  seems  could  not  very  satisfactorily  get  any 
wheat  along  this  line,  but  he  could  go  to  the  favored  shipper  and  buy  wheat,  and 
he  found  that  this  favored  shipper  would  put  the  wheat  oy  the  carload  dovn  at 
a  certain  i)oint  he  desired  in  Texas  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  he  could  get  oo 
wheat  himself  and  put  it  down  there;  it  was  shipped  to  that  point  in  Texas 
subject  to  shipper's  order. 

Q.  Addressed  to  themselves?— A.  The  shipper  gives  the  order  when  it  gets  there, 
and  he  may  forward  it  by  the  same  mail.  Say  i  bought  a  carload  of  wheat  from 
this  shipper  and  sent  it  to  Texas;  the  man  who  received  it,  being  in  on  the  scheme, 
of  course  went  and  paid  the  freight  on  it.  The  grain  man  in  Kansas  had 
bought  this  grain  from  the  favored  shipper,  who  had  sold  it  to  be  delivered  m 
Texas,  subject  to  his  order.  The  grain  man  who  bought  it  of  the  favored  sl^PP^ 
sent  a  notice  to  the  miller  in  Texas  to  charge  the  full  tariff  rate  above  the  agig^ 
price  of  the  grain.  The  miller,  being  in  the  scheme,  went  to  the  freight  office 
and  paid  the  freight  and  got  a  receipt  and  found  the  freight  was  very  much  less 
than  this  man  had  stated  in  his  notice  of  the  tariff,  and  sent  him  a  check  tor  the 
difference  and  wrote  him  a  letter  tellins  him  he  nad  agreed  to  do.  That  is  the 
method  that  used  to  be  practiced  a  Rood  deal.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  now 
or  not;  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  track  of  these  cases.  In  fact,  it  is  impossihle, 
under  the  present  system  that  prevails;  we  have  no  system  of  supervision. 

Q.  One  witness  yesterday  testified  that  in  his  opimon  it  was  the  custom  air^^ 
some  railroads  to  give  lower  rates  on  8X)ecial  articles  of  freight  within  the  borders 
of  the  State  in  consideration  of  their  having  consigned  to  tihem  a  large  amount  oi 
business  that  would  be  interstate  commerce.  Do  you  know  anything  a^^*?"? 
such  practices? — A.  I  could  not  give  you  any  positive  information;  I  have  heard  of 
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these  things,  bat  the  things  I  am  telling  yon  now  I  haye  investigated,  so  as  to  have 
XKMsitiye  imormation  for  von.  I  have  no  i>ositive  information  along  the  line  yon 
menticm,  thongh  I  dont  believe  they  have  got  a  classification  marked;  I  jnst  hap- 
pened to  think  that  that  is  a  way  that  they  nsed  to  do  to  cnt  rates— to  change  the 
classification;  and  they  have  also  done  that  in  recent  years. 

Q.  (By  Bepresentative  Bell.)  How  is  it  about  weights?— A.  For  instance,  I 
will  ^ve  yon  a  case:  Where  I  live  we  ship  peaches,  4  boxes  to  the  100  pounds,  to 
Salt  Lake  City;  850  miles  farther  they  allow  us  to  ship  6  boxes  for  100  i>ounds. 
That  is  in  billmg,  and  they  ship  them  to  the  railroad  agent. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  for  that?-— A.  Why,  the^  want  to  favor  that  man  and 
lower  his  rates  50  per  cent,  or  whatever  per  cent  it  is.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
thibt  the  railroad  could  punish  that  man  if  it  desired  to. 

Q.  They  ship  direct  to  the  depot  agent?— A.  Yes;  I  have  an  intimate  friend  who 
tells  me  he  ships  6  boxes  to  the  100  pounds  and  has  to  ship  to  the  agent,  while  we 
ship  4  boxes  to  the  100  potmds. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  O.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  practice  of  railroads  when  extra  ton- 
nage is  needed  in  grain  shipments?— A.  They  usually  go  for  grain;  they  can  load 
it  very  easily  and  store  it  m  large  amounts;  they  can  load  up  a  train  with  it  out 
of  a  house  with  large  cai>acity  in  very  short  order  and  move  it  quickly. 

Q.  What  effect  does  that  have? — ^A.  It  tends  to  cutting  of  rates.  The  raUroad 
takes  advantage  of  the  different  markets  where  it  sees  they  are  available  to  millers 
and  manufacturers;  it  picks  them  out  and  goes  abroad,  as  a  rule,  to  furnish  com- 
petition there  through  building  up  the  millmg  business  in  foreign  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  complaint  about  t^e  freight  on  millers'  supplies,  maclunery , 
etc.?— A.  No;  we  have  had  no  complaint  about  that.  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  commission  to  the  great  volume  of  that  busmess.  When 
we  have  sought  relief  from  this  tearing  down  of  the  export  trade,  that  threatens 
the  life  of  the  entire  milling  industry  of  the  country,  our  argument  with  the  rail- 
road officials  has  been  that  we  should  be  recognized  here  because  the  milling 
business  furnishes  the  railroads  with  such  an  enormous  tonnage  not  only  on 
domestic,  but  on  export  business,  and  that  this  tonnage  comes  gradually,  month 
after  month,  and  is  continual,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  good  tariffs.  In  prepar- 
ing our  argument  with  the  companies  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion I  concluded  to  show  the  tonnage  the  millers  were  responsible  for  in  addition 
to  the  wheat  and  flour.  I  concluded  to  show  what  the  industry  demands  in  the  way 
of  supplies  used  by  the  millers,  such  as  coal,  oil,  cooperage,  bags,  lubricants,  and 
the  many  other  things  that  they  use.  Machinery  was  a  very  heavy  item,  paying 
high  rates.  I  went  to  the  books  of  about  !^  mills  and  asked  permission  of  the 
mulers  to  secure  these  figures;  and  in  some  instances  I  wrote  to  the  management, 
telling  them  what  I  wanted  and  asking  them  to  have  the  bookkeepers  give  me  the 
exact  amount  of  the  stuff  that  they  purchased  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  the 
capacity  of  the  mills.  The  capacity  of  these  mills  would  range  from  100  bfurrels 
per  day  to  2 ,000  barrels  per  day.  One  hundred  barrels  x>er  day  is  one  of  the  smallest 
mills  that  could  engage  in  the  business,  and  it  is  understood  by  millers  that  when 
you  have  a  mill  of  3,000  barrels  capacity  daily  you  have  reached  about  the  limit  of 
industrial  economy.  A  larger  mill  would  not  produce  flour  any  cheaper  per  barrel. 
So  I  secured  figures  from  miUs  of  100  barrels  to  3,000  barrels  capacify.  I  took  the 
actual  number  of  bushels  of  coal  these  people  bought,  the  actual  amount  of  machin- 
ery, bags,  lumber,  cooperage,  oil,  and!^all  such  stuff,  and  it  amounted  to  88,000 
tons  more  than  the  annual  grain  exports  of  the  country  on  a  5-year  average,  even 
including  last  year,  with  exports  of  148,000,000  bushels.  Now,  this  tonnage  takes 
the  highest  local  rates  on  every  character  of  stuff,  and  the  raihx)ads  make  money 
on  it.  For  instance,  machinery  and  all  finished  products  that  are  painted  and 
varnished,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Take  coal;  I  have  one  illustration  of  the 
cost  of  that  from  one  mill  in  Dallas,  Tex. ,  where  coal  paid  nine  times  its  value  in 
freight;  and  I  found  one  in  western  Kansas  where  the  coal  cost  ten  times  its 
value  in  freight. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger. )  Ten  times  its  value  at  the  mine?— A.  Yes.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  stand  out  against  the  railroads  and  the  enforcement  of  these  discrim- 
inations, which,  besides  being  unjust,  threaten  a  live  industry. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  justified  in  handling  wheat  for  export  at  a 
lower  rate  than  wheat  for  domestic  use?— A.  I  think  the  roads  are  justified  in 
making  a  lower  rate  for  export  than  for  domestic  use. 

Q.  On  wheat?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  flour.    Doyou  think  the  rate  should  be  lower  on  that?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  overproduction  has  any  influence  on  the  price  of  wheat; 
does  a  very  lar^e  crop  or  overproduction  affect  prices?— A.  Whenever  the  world 
has  an  overproduction  it  affects  the  price  disastrously  for  wheat  for  the  time  being, 
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although  overprodaction  will  not  operate  to  the  extent  of  having  a  dcprooBing 
inflnence  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Q.  When  we  have  a  surplus  where  is  the  effect  felt  first?— A.  Most  of  it  in 
Liverpool;  Liverpool  is  the  Dig  buyer;  it  is  the  great  distribnting  point;  the  Con- 
tinent takes  a  great  deal  of  our  wheat. 

Q.  What  I  am  trying  to  ^t  at  is  this:  As  Liverpool  is  the  lar^pest  buyer  of  our 
wheat  and  a  great  distributing  point,  whether  lower  transportation  rates  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  Liverpool  would  not  give  to  tne  fanner  more  for  his 
grain  than  he  would  get  if  these  transportation  rates  were  twice  or  three  times 
what  they  are  now. — A.  If  the  farmer  gets  any  benefit  out  of  these  transportation 
rates  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  Of  course  it  may  be,  I  think  it  is,  a  quesfcion  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  that  should  fix  it.  We  have  no  assurance  when  this 
wheat  goes  abroad  where  it  will  go.  It  may  be  bought  up  by  the  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, but  we  nave  no  assurance  tnat  the  wheat  is  not  going  to  France.  It  will 
So  into  France  under  a  duty  of  so  many  francs  ^r  hunou-ed  kilos,  and  then  if  the 
our  is  ezT)orte<l  from  France  that  duty,  which  is  paid  by  the  miller,  is  refunded 
to  him.  He  can  take  our  wheat  at  a  cut-rate  price,  take  it  into  France  and  mill 
it  without  paying  any  duty;  then  export  it  to  Great  Britain,  the  duty  being 
refunded  to  him,  and  take  our  market  away  from  us;  and  when  it  comes  to  put- 
ting our  flour  into  France  it  is  barred. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  farmer  or  producer  of  wheat  in  this  conntiy 
receives  no  benefit  from  these  lower  rates  on  wheat  or  flour  for  export,  and  what 
I  was  trying  to  reach  was  your  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  you  reached  this 
conclusion.  To  that  end  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  if  it  cost 
flve  times  as  much  as  it  now  does  to  transport  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago 
or  St.  Louis  to  Liverpool ,  the  farmer  could  export  grain  or  wheat.  In  other  woros, 
would  it  not  cut  him  off  ?— A.  Five  times  would  be  an  tmreasonable  rate  and  out 
of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  stuff  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  rates  paid  the 
world  over. 

O.  Does  it  not  follow  as  a  natural  conclusion  that  if  these  rates  were  five  times 
as  high  our  exportation  of  grain  would  be  practically  cut  off,  and  the  result 
would  be  an  oversupply  here  and  a  consequent  lowering  of  the  price  of  wheat  all 
over  the  country? — A.  I  am  quite  willing  to  strike  a  line  of  pnnciple  with  you, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  agree  to  a  violent  comparison  of  that  sort. 

Q.  That  would  be, in  general, the  result;  that  would  be  the  principle?— A. 
There  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  that  sort  governing  all  business  transactions. 

Q.  Would  not  the  converse  be  true,  that  if  the  transportation  rates  on  wheat 
for  export  were  greatly  reduced  competition  between  buyers  of  grain  would  be 
such  that  the  farmer  would  get  at  least  a  iX)rtion  of  the  benefit? — ^A.  In  answer- 
ing that  question  we  have  to  take  this  into  consideration:  These  men  who  get 
this  low  rate  have  the  product  here  in  their  warehouses  and  can  <lraw  on  it 
almost  any  time.  Now,  they  may  depress  the  market  and  they  may  not;  they 
have  it  in  their  own  hands  whether  to  do  it  or  not.  The  theory  that  you  advance 
appears  to  be  reasonable,  but  the  facts  that  I  advance  are  facts;  that  is  the  situ- 
ation we  complain  of;  it  is  the  fact. 

Q.  It  strikes  me  conjecture  enters  into  it  to  some  extent.  I  know  some  x)eople 
contend  the  other  way — ^that  the  farmer  is  actually  receiving  more  for  his  grain. — 
A.  I  have  heard  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  these  rates  were  stable  and  to  be  counted  on  this 
low  rate  would  benefit  the  farmer,  would  it  not? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  if  everybody  had 
the  rate  there  is  no  question  but  the  lower  the  rate  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
farmer ;  but  then  the  farmer  does  not  get  the  rate,  and  only  a  few  x>eople  do  get  it. 

Q.  These  export  rates  are  open  to  wi?— A.  Those  are  not  the  rates  we  are  com- 
plaining of— the  2  cents  differential— although  flour  should  be  carried  at  the  same 
rate. 

Q.  I  understand  what  you  are  complaining  of  are  these  sudden,  specially  made 
rates,  made  at  times  when  tonnage  is  particularly  wanted,  that  the  farmer  does 
not  get  the  benefit  of  ?--A.  That  is  it,  exactly.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  I  am 
not  contending  against  grain  at  all;  I  think  it  should  bear  its  own  buraen,  but  I 
do  not  think  our  railroads  should  build  up  a  foreign  industry  to  hurt  ourselves. 
I  have  in  mind  a  mill;  I  can  give  the  number  of  the  tariff  and  the  road  it  went 
over  to  substantiate  this.  These  very  gentlemen  went  to  the  owner;  he  was  a  big 
miller  and  could  put  out  lots  of  tonnage  if  he  took  a  notion.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, it  was  17,000  bags  of  flour  he  contracted  for;  and  you  know  17,000  bags,  at 
400  to  the  car,  will  make  quite  a  string  of  freight.  He  got  a  cut  rate  of  6  cents  on 
that  amount.  They  slapped  in  one  of  these  midnight  tariffs;  pubUi^ed  the 
tariff,  and  gave  notice  of  withdrawal  just  as  quick  as  he  filled  the  contract. 
Now,  that  is  a  great  deal  to  the  country  miller  with  250  barrels  a  day  capacity.    I 
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think  the  miller  that  gets  that  sort  of  privilege  ought  to  be  regulated  just  the 
same  as  the  grain  man  who  does  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  find  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  your  people  to  Gov- 
ernment ownership?— A.  I  think  there  is  a  very  dangerous  tendency  ^oughout 
the  Western  countay.  I  travel  a  good  deal  over  the  country  seeing  how  the  crop 
is,  and  I  generally  travel  over  the  territory  two  or  three  times  a  season.  I  never 
observed  the  growth  of  the  feeling  or  the  theory,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  to 
be  so  marked  as  in  recent  months. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck>NOER.)  Are  the  people  dissatisfied?— A.  The  people  feel  that  the 
public  is  not  getting  a  square  deal . 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  these  x>eople  are  dissatisfied  and  advocate  Government  own- 
ersnip  because  of  dissatisfaction  from  rebates?— A.  Just  because  they  are  not  get- 
ting what  is  due  them  and  they  know  that  other  fellows  are;  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  things  are  conducted.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  can 
buy  a  postage  stamp  as  cheap  as  anybody  can,  and  they  can  go  through  the  cus- 
tom-house as  cheap  as  anybody  can,  and  are  getting  around  to  the  idea  that  they 
could  go  to  the  station  agent's  office  and  buy  a  railroad  ticket  as  cheap  as  any- 
body if  Uncle  Sam  had  control  of  it. 

Q.  Your  idea  is  that  their  dissatisfaction  comes  not  from  hi^h  rates,  but  because 
the  rates  are  unequal,  and  because  somebody  else,  they  think,  is  getting  the  advan- 
tage of  them?— A.  Yes;  that  is  no  longer  theory,  but  facts.  I  want  to  go  on  rec- 
ord that  that  is  no  theory.  Everything  I  have  stated  to  you  to-day  is  based  on  one 
or  more  transactions  of  the  character  described. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  East?  Do  you  think  the  custom 
of  giving  these  rebates  and  discriminations  is  as  prevalent  there  as  in  the  West? — 
A.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  Trunk  Line  Association  is  a  better 
managed  body  and  the  rates  are  better  maintained;  at  least,  they  keep  their  infor- 
mation to  themselves  better  than  the  roads  in  the  other  parts  of  the  cotmtry. 

Q.  If  they  do  discriminate  the  public  does  not  know  us  much  about  it?— A.  We 
do  not  hear  about  it  as  much. 

Q.  The  point  I  was  bringing  out  was  this:  I  think  it  is  generally  believed  to  be 
a  fact  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  Government  ownership  is  more  general  in  the 
West  than  in  the  East,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  we  should  be  justified  in  con- 
necting that  fact  with  the  fact  Ihat  there  is  more  discrimination  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East?— A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  know.  I  have  been  informed, 
however,  that  your  assumption  is  in  line  with  fact;  that  the  rate  cutting  is  not 
as  violent  or  as  general.  Of  course,  the  Gulf  lines  inaugurate  a  slashing  every 
once  in  a  while,  with  their  lines  running  down  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile;  and  when  grain  ought  to  be  18  or  19  cents  they  go  to  the  trade 
and  in  order  to  load  a  few  ships  or  fill  up  some  houses  down  there  they  put  in  a 
10-cent  cut  and  it  upsets  ever^hing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  0.  J.  Harris.  )  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  operation  of  elevators 
by  railroads?— A.  Yes;  I  believe  the  carrier  that  is  chartered  for  the  business  of 
operating  a  railroad  has  no  business  whatever  to  engage  in  the  grain  business.  I 
think  his  charter  rights  are  impaired,  if  it  was  brought  to  an  issue,  in  doin^  so. 

Q.  Will  it  not  have  a  better  effect  on  the  prices  that  the  producer  receives,  if 
the  railroad  company  furnish  an  elevator,  than  if  he  has  to  go  into  the  hands  of 
these  private  elevator  men?— A.  I  do  not  believe  the  history  of  trade,  as  conducted, 
will  bear  that  out.  1  believe,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  history  of  this  business 
that  wherever  the  road  controls  the  business  along  its  line  it  has  a  monopoly,  and 
wherever  that  is  the  case,  through  the  grain  territory,  you  will  find  fittle  ele- 
vators that  have  been  abandoned  for  5  or  6  years,  all  run  down.  You  can  tell 
from  that  what  is  happening.  It  is  a  sure  indicator  that  the  f eUow  has  gone  into 
some  other  business.  If  that  man  was  competing  at  this  station,  it  is  a  matter  of 
reason  to  say  that  the  farmer  would  get  more  for  his  stuff  than  when  he  has  to 
deal  with  a  monopoly. 

9-  Is  it  your  experience  that  competing  elevators  in  different  grain-buying 
points  are — or  did  l  understand  you  to  say  there  are  not  comx>eting  elevators  or 

ftin  buyers  at  these  different  i)oints?— A.  Where,  for  instance,  a  road  has  been 


shipping  freight  to  some  big  grain  concern  that  controls  a  big  elevator  system 
for  several  years,  they  will  drive  the  little  fellows  out.  Of  course,  when  you 
drive  the  inaependent  buyers  out  of  the  country,  whether  a  miller  or  a  grain 
dealer,  you  reduce  the  opi>ortunity  of  the  farmer  to  get  a  higher  price  for  his 
grain. 

Q.  Are  the  natural  advantages  of  the  miller  in  this  country  as  good  as  in  any 
other?— A.  No;  the  miller  has  some  natural  disadvantages  that  would  entitle  him 
to  consideration,  I  think,  of  law-making  bodies.  For  instance,  grain  going  for 
export— I  am  speaking  of  export  entirely,  for  I  think  domestic  trade  can  be  regu- 
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lated  by  competition,  as  we  have  no  imports  to  compete  wifh-— export  grain  wonld 
usually  go  direct  from  the  field,  and  is  accumulated  along  tow^  the  sea.  Bnt 
freauently  the  miller,  in  order  to  get  supplies,  has  to  go  out  200  or  300  miles  and  buy 
grain.  There  is  no  grain  delivered  in  a  city  like  St.  Liouis  by  wagon— a  few  thou- 
sand bushels  a  vear,  x>erhap6.  He  may  even  have  to  come  to  C&cago  and  haul 
the  grain  in  and  haul  it  back  again. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRDiBR.)  How  about  the  Mismeanolis  miller?— A.  As 
a  general  thing,  they  get  their  wheat  back  north  of  them  ana  move  it  down.  It 
is  m  the  line  or  transit.  Occasionally  they  have  to  buy  wheat  outside.  They  used 
to  come  to  Kansas,  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  when  Uiey  had 
to  haul  wheat  to  M]nneax>olis  from  Kansas  to  keep  their  nulls  going,  it  was  done 
at  ffreat  cost. 

O.  It  pays  to  locate  a  mill  in  that  position?— A.  Indeed,  it  does. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  millers  to  get  from  roads  what  are  known  as  milling- 
in-transit  rates?— A.  They  do  in  some  localities.  They  pav  a  cent  a  hundred  for 
it,  though.    I  think  that  is  a  usual  practice,  paying  a  cent  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  Does  not  that  practicaUy  overcome  this  advantatfe  you  speak  of?— A.  No;  it 
does  overcome  it  in  a  sense  where  thev  do  get  it,  ana  it  does  not  where  ihej  do 
not  get  it.    It  is  not  general,  only  in  Territories. 

Q.  Not  general?— A.  No.  We  have  no  transit  privileges  in  St.  Louis.  We 
have  to  pay  1\  cents  arbitrary  on  that  bridge. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  testify  that  the  millers  in  St.  Louis  who  do  an  export  busi- 
ness pay  a  local  rate  to  their  mill  on  the  wheat  they  use,  and  then  pav  tiie  rate 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  seaboard?— A.  Thev  do  in  a  certain  territory.  Kansad  has 
milling-in-transit  privileges.  Tou  can  buv  in  western  Kansas  and  bill  to  the 
East,  and  stop  anywhere  you  choose  and  mill  it  and  send  the  flour  on  by  paying  1 
cent  a  hundred  for  the  privilege. 

Q.  It  would  naturally  follow,  then,  that  the  St.  Lonis  millers  get  the  wheat  for 
export  from  this  free  district?— A.  No;  that  nught  be  the  impression  of  one  not 
conversant  with  the  business.  St.  Louis  mlQs,  until  recently,  were  what  is 
known  as  soft-wheat  mills,  while  in  this  E^ansas  district  the  majority  of  the  prod- 
uct is  hard  wheat,  which  produces  an  entirely  different  kind  of  flour.  The  rep- 
utation of  St.  Louis  mills  was  built  upon  soft-wheat  flour,  which  they  manufac- 
tured for  50  years  or  more  for  export.  A  mill  seeking  soft  wheat  has  to  go  where  it 
is  to  be  had,  and  if  their  accustomed  field  has  had  poor  crops  they  hiave  had  to  go 
to  Indiana,  or  even  Ohio,  or  to  Chicago,  for  wheat. 

CJ.  And  use  that  wheat  for  making  flour  for  export?— A.  Tes;  use  it  fen*  any- 
thing. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  local  rate  in?— A.  They  can  not  afford  to  do  it.  That  is  one 
of  the  disadvantages  the  miller  has,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  we  ought  to  get  some  refief  from 
this  discrimination,  this  inland  or  American  discrimination.  As  it  is  now  the  St. 
Louis  miller  has  to  pay  an  export  duty  of  7  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  14  cents  a 
barrel,  on  his  flour.    He  can  not  do  it;  his  profit  is  not  so  great  as  that. 

Q.  It  is  worse  from  St.  Louis  than  from  Chicago? — A.  Oh,  yes;  very  much 
worse.  Now,  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  or  two:  I  think  if  we  had  a  national 
statute  that  would  permit  an  officer  oi  the  Government,  such  as  the  secret-servioe 
or  the  special-service  agents  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  break 
car  seals  in  cases  of  suspicion,  you  would  get  at  the  underbilling.  What  I  mean 
is  this:  All  he  can  do  now  is  to  spy  around.  For  instance,  I  will  furnish  him  a 
case  where  I  am  sure  there  is  underbilling,  because  a  man  told  me  a  mill  was 
having  stuff  underbilled.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  sort  of  evidence,  but  it  is  not 
actual  evidence  and  would  not  go  in  court,  and  you  could  not  convict  a  man  on 
it,  because  the  other  fellow  would  deny  it.  Now,  if  he  could  ^t  the  car  number 
and  the  initial  of  the  car  that  is  Koing  to  this  fellow  in  question,  then  get  on  a 
passenger  train  and  go  down  to  that  place  and  wait  until  the  car  got  there,  and 
break  that  seal,  and  bring  Mr.  Merchant  up  for  collusion,  count  the  packages, 
and  know  the  exact  weight  in  the  car,  the  merchant  to  avoid  trouble  will  not 
confess  himself  guilty  of  fraud;  he  will  give  up  his  invoice  and  say  he  actually 
bought  so  much  stuff  m  that  car,  and  you  can  make  a  case  of  underbilling;  but  now 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  case— very  difficult.  I  do  not  know  anythmg  about 
the  law  on  that  subject.  I  presume  it  is  within  the  Constitution,  policing  the 
trade,  to  do  such  things  as  that.  Mv  experience  in  this  underbilling  business  is 
that  that  would  be  the  best  remedy  that  1  know  of  <  I  talked  with  Mr.  Marchand, 
who  has  charge  of  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  he  told  me  of  the  troubles  he  had  in  running  these  Pj^pie  down.  For  instance, 
he  had  what  he  considered  a  sure  case  in  Louisville.    The  stuff  went  to  Texas;  he 
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got  eyidence  and  had  the  people  down  there  indicted,  bnt  the  conrt  decided  the 
crime  was  not  committed  in  Texas.  He  took  it  back  to  Lonisville,  Rot  his  wit- 
nesses np  there,  bnt  has  not  got  them  indicted  yet  in  Lonisville,  and  has  been  at 
the  case  two  years.  His  witnesses  are  getting  away  from  him,  and  probably  he 
will  lose  ont  on  the  case  entirely. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  fnrther  suggestions?— A.  I  think  uniform  classification.  Gov- 
ernment supervision,  interstate-commerce  supervision  will  do  awajr  with  rate- 
cuttinsr  in  many  cases  where  it  is  being  done  now,  classification  being  changed 
to  nroduce  a  cut  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  You  mean  a  universal  classification  of  the  whole  coun- 
try?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  Doyou  think  it  is  practicable?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Without  injury  to  the  roads?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  raUroad  in  California  can  handle  iron  ore  as  cheaply  as  in 
other  places? — ^A.  Thev  would  take  that  into  consideration.  The  idea  of  the 
commission,  I  should  think — and  I  have  had  some  talk  with  them  about  it— wotQd 
not  be  to  do  any  injury  to  the  lines,  and  they  would  accept  such  suggestions  as 
would  be  needirul;  but  the  commission  having  adopted  the  classification  best 
suited  to  this  district,  would  hold  it  there  and  not  change  it  at  the  instance  of 
some  extensive  shipper. 

Q.  Any  other  suggestions?— A.  I  think  not.  More  than  that,  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  empowered  to  enforce  their  rul- 
mgs  on  findings  of  fact,  the  rulings  to  stand  until  reversed  b^  the  courts. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  you  in  favor  of  substitutmg  fines  for  impris- 
onment ?— Yes;  I  think  we  should  get  convictions  quicker  by  releasing  the  shipper 
unless  he  can  be  ^own  to  be  party  to  the  fraud. 

Q.  Doyou  favor  insx)ection  of  railroad  accounts ?^A.  Yes;  I  do.  I  favor  a 
rigid  inspection.  You  will  get  the  truth  that  way,  and  you  will  drive  lots  of 
dishonest  x>eople  out  of  business. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  modifying  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  so  as  to 
eliminate  that  wording,  "substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions?*' — 
A.  With  reference  to  that,  I  would  not  do  anything  that  I  conscientiously  thought 
would  injure  a  railway.  In  answering  that  question  I  would  be  willing,  before 
a  Congressman  should  vote  on  that  matter,  to  take  the  best  advice  of  railway 
representatives  on  the  matters  to  be  considered.  They  know  a  good  deal  about 
that  themselves,  and  I  believe  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  making  it  a  law 
they  will  do  the  fair  thing.  It  is  a  big  question;  a  great  deal  of  evidence  could 
be  adduced  on  that,  and  a  man  in  ignorance  of  the  whole  state  of  affairs  might 
go  quite  wrong  in  expressing  an  opinion.  But,  about  the  inspection  of  records,  I 
should  be  in  favor  of  putting  a  stamp  tax  on  it  and  putting  it  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  if  necessary,  letting  the  shipper  pay  the  tax  m  order  to  get  at  them 
because  what  the  railroad  manager  is  worried  with  to-day  more  than  anything 
else  is  the  other  railroad  manager.  The  railroads  of  the  country  want  protection 
against  each  other  worse  than  any  other  business  I  have  any  knowledge  of;  they 
absolutely  need  protection  against  each  other,  and  I  think  before  the  agitation 
which  is  now  on  concerning  transportation  matters  is  over  there  will  be  a  better 
understanding  between  the  shipper  and  the  railroad  manager  who  wants  his  line 
conducted  on  absolutely  fair  nnes,  and  it  will  result  in  very  wise  laws  on  the 
subject. 

Testimony  closed. 


Chicago,  III.,  November  2Sy  1899, 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MR.  C.  W.  DICKINSON. 

Manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements^  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

The  subcommission  on  transi)ortation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  2.55  p.  m.,  November  23, 1899.  Mr.  C.  W.  Dickinson 
was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  trans- 
portation as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)'  Will  you  please  state  your  name?— A.  C.  W. 
Dickinson. 

Q.  Your  business  and  post-office  address? — A.  I  live  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.  I  am 
connected  with  an  institution  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  at 
that  place. 
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Q.  Do  Toa  get  as  favorable  rates  to  the  West  and  South  as  St  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis  do? — A.  No;  I  think  not,  all  things  considered.  St.  Paol  is  favored  with 
commodity  rates;  so  are  we  with  agricaltaral  implements  shipped  into  La  Crosse, 
and  we  are  dependent  on  commodity  rates  even  for  raw  material.  I  think  all 
mannf  actorers  in  the  West  are  dependent  on  commodity  rates  to  pat  them  in 
position  to  compete  at  all  with  manufacturers  farther  east;  but  we  find  we  are  at 
something  of  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  nature  of  the  rates.  For  instaDce« 
La  Crosse  pays  2  cents  less  tnan  St.  Paul  under  the  commoditytariffs,  but  we  par 
also  to  St.  Paul  about  three-fifths  of  the  rate  of  freight  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul. 
Our  commodity  rate  on  our  raw  material,  mostly,  of  course,  iron  and  steel,  is 
about  one-half  of  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  on  the  finished  product;  but 
it  takes  about  two  carloads  of  raw  material  in  the  rough  to  make  one  of  the  fin- 
ished product,  and  it  amounts  to  a  discrimination  against  us. 

S.  Somevears  ago  there  was  quite  a  strong  competition  between  La  Crosse 
Eau  Claire  for  the  lumber  trade,  was  there  not?— A.  Tes;  and,  of  oouise, 
there  is  more  or  less  competition  between  them  now.  The  lumber  industry  along 
the  Mississippi  River,  as  far  as  the  manufactured  product  is  concerned,  is  in  a 
languishing  condition,  you  know;  the  logs  are  disappearing,  a  good  many  of  oor 
mills  are  gone,  and  others  of  the  mills  will  have  to  so  somewhere  else  for  the  raw 
product.  That  is  true  all  the  way  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  River.  I  think  the 
lumbermen  have  felt  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  wa^  they  have  been  treated. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Is  it  a  prevalent  suspicion  among  the  public  that 
different  shippers  are  treated  differently  by  the  railroads,  different  industries 
arQ  treated  differently,  and  different  communities?— A.  I  think  that  is  so;  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  management  of  railroads  to-day  as  com- 
mon carriers?— A.  Yes.  Now,  to  verify  your  question  in  regard  to  the  dmerences 
of  treatment  of  different  localities,  I  may  sav  one  of  the  general  managers  veiT 
politely  informed  me  that  the  rates  were  maae  on  a  basis  tnat  was  not  calculated 
to  favor  the  Western  manufacturer  for  shipping  E^ast. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  the  practice  of  certam  railroads  to  try  to  build  up  certain 
trade  centers? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  that  affect  public  opinion  in  the  intermediate  ix)ints;  does  it  create 
dissatisfaction  or  is  it  satisfactory?— A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for  me  to 
answer.  I  have  not  heard  that  discussed  so  very  much.  There  are  some  who 
feel  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  others,  I  think,  perhaps  feel  as  well  satis- 
fied to  have  a  center  built  up  where  they  can  have  their  materials  on  short  notice 
without  a  great  difference  in  freight. 

Q.  How  would  it  be  between  ix)ints  like  St.  Paul  and  Chicago,  if  the  railroad 
should  feel  disposed  to  favor  one  or  the  other?  You  would  not  expect  the  people 
of  St.  Paul  to  be  satisfied  if  they  gave  Chicago  a  preference,  or  the  people  of 
Chicago  if  they  gave  to  St.  Paul  a  preference?— A.  1  have  seen  that  discussed  in 
the  newspapers,  more  particularly,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  ^ain  rates,  and  my 
impression  was  there  was  an  extreme  amount  of  dissatisfaction.  I  recollect  also 
seeing  discussions  in  the  newsx>apers  concerning  discriminations  against  Chicago 
in  favor  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  grain  rates.  Chicago  seemed  to  feel  that 
other  industries  were  very  sadly  left  behind  by  the  railroad  companies. 

To  state  the  proposition  in  a  very  broad  and  general  way,  it  is  quite  a  question, 
in  my  mind,  how  far  a  railroad  is  justified  in  mi^ng  rates  that  will  bulla  up  any 
one  locality  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  aei  right 
down  to  the  very  broad  and  general  underlying  principles  business  snould  be 
built  up  where  there  are  natural  advantages  for  the  business.  Any  discrimina' 
tion  on  the  part  of  a  railroad  in  favor  of  another  locality  diverts  the  development 
of  the  natural  locality  in  favor  of  one  which  is  unnatural. 

Q.  You  understand  a  railroad  can  not  be  built  except  it  be  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  a  public  institution,  do  you  not?  The  only  reason  why  a  railroad  can  get  a 
right  of  way  through  your  ground  against  your  consent  is  that  the  law  r^ards 
it  as  a  pu  blic  institution  for  the  benefit  of  the  public— -A.  A  public  institation, 
qualified,  of  course,  by- — 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  What  the  law  calls  a  quasi-public  institution?— A.  Yes;  that 
is  so. 

Q.  And  every  man  who  goes  into  the  courts  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  right 
of  way  across  your  ground  or  mine  must  show  it  is  being  built  essentuUIy  for  the 
public,  in  order  to  get  it?— A.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  That  beiny  the  case,  is  it  your  judgment  that  it  has  the  right  to  discriminate 
against  any  individual,  any  community,  or  any  industry?— A.  That  question  has 
its  difficulties;  as  a  famous  statesman  once  said,  '*  It  is  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory  that  confronts  us."  That  is  true  of  the  business  of  the  West  to^y- 
especially  the  manufacturing  business;  it  is  largely  built  up  by  what  we  might 
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oall  favors  in  the  wajr  of  commodity  rates  for  first-class  freight,  especially  where 
the  roads  may  be  muted  upon  some  one  town  as  against  some  other  locality  where 
the  advantages  are  more  natnral.  Whatever  the  original  qualities  of  the  propo- 
sition might  be,  they  are  very  much  modified  by  the  actual  condition  of  things 
to-day,  in  which  large  and  prosperous  communities  have  been  built  up  by  favors 
of  the  railroad  companies.  Whether  it  would  be  just  to  discontinue  the  special 
privileffee  of  that  kind,  now  that  the  discontinuance  would  result  in  damage  to 
large  classes  and  large  communities,  is  a  grave  question.  With  this  exception,  I 
think  your  proposition  is  correct. 

Q.  It  would  be  just  discontinuing  a  wrong,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  done  unless  it  would  be  a  greater  wrong  to  quit. — A.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  would  not  be  a  greater  wrong  to  quit  after  having  given  a  man 
to  understand  that  there  would  be  a  continuation  of  the  rates.  Let  me  illustrate 
with  this  proposition  of  law;  Say  one  goes  on  your  ground  without  your  knowl- 
edge and  nolos  it,  and  after  a  while,  say  a  period  of  20  years,  you  try  to  regain 
possession  and  seize  this  grotmd. 

Q.  The  law  says  they  must  have  an  xmdisputed  i>osse6sion,  and  claim  and  color 
of  right;  and  lias  not  every  commxmity  been  protesting  all  the  time  about  this? 
Entered  a  continual  prot^?— A.  No;  I  don't  know  that  the  other  communities 
have  been  protesting  against  the  conditions  of  the  kind  I  am  now  speaking  of. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck>NOER. )  Could  you  give  us  an  illustration  of  some  manufacturing 
estabhshment  that  has  been  buut  up  in  the  West  by  such  favoritism  as  you  have 
referred  to?— A.  Say  the  iron  and  steel  that  is  manufactured  in  the  East  and  is 
not  the  natural  proauct  of  the  West. 

Q.  Are  there  many  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in  the  West?— A.  Yes;  large 
numbers  of  them. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  manufacturers  of  steel  and  iron,  but  manufacturers  of  the  fin- 
ished product  from  iron  and  steel. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  More  or  less  manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel 
products,  is  uiere  not?  We  have  a  plant  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  that  works,  I  supx)ose, 
7,000  men. — A.  Yes;  that  is  true,  but  they  never  have  cut  any  figure  in  any  indus- 
try that  I  have  been  connected  with. 

Q.  They  cut  a  great  big  figure  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  if  you  will  notice 
the  product  of  steel  rails  and  everything  of  that  kind. — A.  But  not  in  the  line  of 
busmess  I  am  engaged  in,  that  of  manufacturing  agricultural  implements.  So 
far  as  I  know  and  am  concerned,  the  largest  iron  center  is  near  us  at  Superior. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  production  of  coal  and  discrimination  in  favor 
of  file  coal  companies?  Do  you  know  of  any  coal  mine  in  the  country  that  has 
been  able  to  mine  coal  for  20  vears  without  being  connected  with  a  railroad 
companv?  A.— My  teowledge  of  that  is  all  hearsay;  I  have  heard  plenty  of  state- 
ments that  the  railroads  control  tiie  anthracite  coal  industry. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  who  ran  a  private  coal  mine  successfully,  if 
he  was  not  connected  with  a  railroad?— A.  I  could  not  answer  that  question;  my 
knowledge  of  the  question  would  not  justify  that.    I  don't  know  that  it  is  not  so. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  under  the  conditions  under  which  railroads  were  built 
it  is  right,  if  they  are  public  institutions? — ^A.  No,  I  don't.  I  don't  believe  it  is 
right  that  a  railroad  company  should  favor  any  industry  as  against  another  one. 

Q.  Or  individual?— A.  Or  individual. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  has  any  right  to  monopolize  any  industry  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  owns  a  railroad  or  may  control  transportation?— A.  I  do  not;  no. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience;  are  people  generally  contented  or  not  with  the 
present  condition  of  railroads  and  the  way  they  are  run,  or  is  there  a  dissatisfac- 
tion generally?— A.  That  question  will  have  to  be  answered.  I  guess,  in  two  ways. 
There  is  something  of  a  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  people  who  are  themselves 
shippers— business  x)eople,  I  mean— when  they  mid  that  an  injustice  is  done  against 
them  that  results  in  favor  of  some  one  else.  To  state  the  proposition  clearly  for 
our  own  institution,  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  with  us  what  the 
absolute  rates  are  provided  they  are  equitable  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  There  is  a  large  number  of  people  who 
make  a  kick  against  the  railroads  and  the  conditions  who  really  don't  know 
whether  they  are  justified  in  making  a  kick  or  not. 

Q.  Has  it  been  the  general  opinion  of  the  business  public,  and  is  it  the  general 
opinion  now,  that  the  railroads  do  assume  to  control  the  destiny  of  the  business 
public,  and  that  they  may  make  one  community  and  destroy  another;  give  one 
man  an  overcheck  and  another  man  the  regulation  rate,  etc.?  Has  that  been  the 
chief  objection  to  the  management  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States? — A.  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  rebates;  that  is  all  hearsay;  but  no  intelligent 
man  can  say  that  he  does  not  hear  a  good  deal  in  regard  to  tnem. 
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Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  such  things  as  rebates  should  exist?— A.  No;  I  think  the 
rates  should  be  alike  to  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  have  any  traffic  over  the  Chicago  Great  Westr 
em?— A.  Of  course  we  have  more  or  less;  we  ship  all  over  the  West,  and  some  of 
our  product  goes  over  that  line. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  getting  the  printed  tariff  rates  when  you  are  shipping 
over  that  line?— A.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  by  that  question  whether  we  are  paying 
the  printed  rates  or  whether  our  customers  are  paying  the  printed  rates? 

Q.  Yes;  according  to  the  schedules  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  supposed  to  be  posted  in  the  freight  offices  of  that  road. — ^A.  I  feel  very 
sure,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  we  pay  the  fnll  tariff  rates,  but  we  have  a 
joint  rate  also. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Stickney  testified  here  on  rates  and  claims  that  the  roads  are 
not  maintaining  these  legal  rates.— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  What  would  be  your  suggestion  as  to  a  remedy 
for  our  railroad  evils?- A.  Very  much  against  my  wishes  in. the  matter,  my 
jugment  has  led  me  to  believe  that  the  only  remedv  for  the  troubles  I  believe  to 
exist  is  to  put  all  the  railroads  within  the  control  of  Congress,  by  or  through  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some  other  body,  and  under  such  restnctions 
that  the  railroad  companies  would  not  have  the  power  to  do  these  things  which 
g^ves  rise  to  the  trouble.  . 

Q.  Why  do  you  have  any  conscientious  scruples  against  such  a  thing?— A.  It  la 
not  my  conscientious  scruples;  I  said  it  was  against  my  wishes,  because  I  had  felt 
that  the  best  service  ought  to  come  from  unrestricted  competition. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  unrestricted  competition  in  a  general 
line  of  business? — A.  I  mean  unrestricted  by  law. 

Q.  You  recognize  the  right  of  the  Government  to  control  the  banks,  doDi 
you?— A.  National  bonks;  yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  n 
way?    They  are  hot" 

all;  they  are  recognized  as  prablic  institutions— common  carriers;  do  you  t 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  railroads  as  well  as  to  the  people  to  have  these  things 
settled  by  some  general  rule?— A.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  not  only  the  public  but  the  railroads  themselves  would  be  benefited 
by  a  control  outside  of  themselves. 

Q.  And  it  would  be  absolutely  just,  as  between  them  and  the  public  ?— A.  Prob- 
ably as  nearly  just  as  anything  we  can  reach. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  other  way  to  remedy  these  things?- A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  recommend,  then,  that  more  power  be  given  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  fix  the  rate  and  control  it?— A.  I  should  recommend 
that,  I  think,  very  readily. 

Q.  What  is  the  sentiment,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  your  State  on  this  subject?  is 
it  in  accord  with  yours  ?— A .  I  think  so.  I  talked  with  one  of  the  members  of  our 
board  of  trade- he  is  a  very  good  and  intelligent  man  and  quite  well  posted— ana 
he  made  the  remark  that  he  thought  it  would  not  be  long  before  practically  ev^' 
body  would  be  in  favor  of  placing  the  railroads  under  Government  control.  The 
illustration  you  used  in  regard  to  the  similarity  of  national  banks  was  brought  up 
at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  your  State  passed  an  antipass  law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  in  favor  of  State  regulation  of 
railroads,  would  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  does  that  work?  Do  you  think  it  is  en- 
forced or  not  ?— A.  From  the  fact  that  people  who  have  held  quasi-Govermnent 
positions  do  not  have  x^asses,  I  infer  that  it  has  been  enforced.  That  has  been 
the  conclusion  I  have  reached.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,  as  I  have  not 
talked  with  the  people  who  have  received  them. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  It  only  applies  to  public  or  State  officials  m 
your  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  apply  to  the  public  at  large?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  believe  any  individual  ought  to  have  a 
pass  over  a  railroad  any  more  than  a  man  ought  to  have  a  frank  from  the  pos*" 
office?— A.  I  don't  know  of  anything  to  justify  the  giving  of  them,  except,  or 
course,  to  the  railroad  employees. 

Q.  Why  should  they  have  them?— A.  That  would  be  based  on  the  broad  P^^^JJ?' 
sition  that  a  man  who  is  employed  ought  generally  to  receive  more  favor  from  toe 
company  than  a  man  who  is  not. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  public  institution  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  and  for  the  com^Ofj 
welfare,  then  an  agent  of  the  public  has  no  right  to  distribute  favors.- A.  Wei* 
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the  railroad  is  not  really  or  wholly  a  public  institution;  men  put  large  sums  of 
money  into  the  railroads  in  order  to  run  them,  and  naturally  tney  ought  to  have 
more  or  less  voice  in  their  management. 

Q.  They  are  built  upon  the  theory  that  a  railroad  is  built  for  the  public,  and 
that  it  is  a  public  institution,  and  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  that  any  individuals  are  entitled  to,  I  don't  see  where  the  roads 
obtain  the  right  to  give  you  a  favor  and  withhold  it  from  me.  That  is  the  ques- 
tion in  railroading,  between  the  people  and  the  railroads. — ^A.  I  think  that  would 
be  carrying  the  principle  rather  too  far,  to  say  that  the  railroads  could  not  extend 
favors  to  its  own  employees.  If  the  question  was  simply  one  between  you  and 
me,  as  outsiders,  that  would  be  different.  It  probably  would  be  different  if  the 
employee  were  given  such  transportation  facilities  as  would  enable  him  to  trans- 
act a  profitable  business  and  give  him  an  advantage  over  you  or  me. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  he  shall  only  have  transportation  m  connection  with  his 
employment?— A.  No;  I  don't  quite  mean  that,  althoup:h,  perhaps,  that  is  it  very 
closely.  The  railroad  companies  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  transportation  to  their 
employees  on  private  trips,  and  giving  it  to  their  f^onilies;  that  is  what  I  should 
call  a  courtesy  to  the  employees,  such  as  business  houses  are  verv  largely  in  the 
habit  of  extending  to  their  employees  that  they  do  not  extend  to  the  outsider. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sentiment  in  your  State  in  favor  of  the  Government  ownership  of 
railroads? — A.  Yes;  I  think  there  is.  I  don't  mean  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  the 
general  sentiment,  although  I  hear  it  talked  of  more  or  less. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  increasing  or  not;  do  you  know  whether  there  is 
more  of  such  sentiment  than  there  was  a  decade  or  two  ago?— A.  Yes;  as  com- 
pared with  two  decades  ago,  and  possibly  one. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  is  causing  that  sentiment  to  grow;  is  it  a  desire  to  own 
railroads  or  is  it  because  the  people  have  been  discoura^d  by  reason  of  these  dis- 
criminations and  supposed  injustice?— A.  It  arises,  I  thmk  you  might  say,  wholly 
from  the  fact  that  tney  think  the  public  is  not  treated  rightly  by  the  railroads. 
I  never  heard  a  man  express  any  opinion  that  the  Government  ought  to  own  the 
railroads  simply  from  a  desire  of  ownership. 

Q.  So  we  must  assume  from  that  that  they  don't  believe  they  can  ^et  justice  in 
any  other  way? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  is  the  sentiment  so  far  as  I  know. 
I  don't  mean  to  say  it  is  the  general  sentiment,  but  there  is  a  sentiment  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  If  these  shippers  were  to  understand  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion would  absolutely  put  down  these  discriminations  between  citizens,  and  also 
between  localities  and  different  industries,  and  that  railroads  would  be  compelled 
to  treat  everybody  alike,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  such  sentiment? — A.  It 
is  very  hard  to  tell  what  I  believe  in  that  respect.  I  think  it  would  depend  on  the 
offlciais  that  were  put  in  control  of  it  for  the  Government.  They  might  discrim- 
inate where  the  railroads  discriminated;  I  think  it  is  true  sometimes  that  Govern- 
ment officials  have  wrongfully  discriminated. 

J.  But  you  would  not  expect  that  generally,  would  you?— A.  No. 
.  You  would  not  expect  the  Government  officials  would  prohibit  a  man  who 
a  private  coal  mine  from  shipping  coal  at  a  reasonable  rate? — ^A.  No,  sir;  as 
compared  with  rates  to  other  people. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  when  men  own  private  coal  mines, 
even  where  they  have  given  them  a  reasonable  rate,  they  have  refused  to  furnish 
them  cars? — A.  I  don't  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge;  I  have  seen  it  charged. 

3.  Have  you  seen  it  in  these  investigations  that  have  taken  place?— A.  Yes. 
.  Do  you  know  that  the  charge  is  made  everywhere,  even  where  the  States 
have  made  rates  for  coal  and  iron  ore,  that  the  railroads  have  always  claimed  to 
be  short  of  cars— that  they  had  no  cars — and  that  that  has  made  it  practically 
impossible  for  a  dealer  to  hold  a  customer?— A.  I  have  seen  that  charged,  but  I 
don't  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  it  general  history  that  these  things  have  occurred;  has  it  been  generally 
rumored  everywhere  that  the  railroads  had  control  of  the  coal  industry  of  the 
United  States?— A.  That  is  putting  it  rather  broader  than  my  information  would 
warrant;  I  don't  know  that  that  is  the  general  history  of  the  coal  trade.  I  know 
it  is  charged  very  strongly  that  that  is  the  history  of  the  coal-mining  industry  of 
the  East  There  is  a  large  mining  district  in  Illinois,  but  I  don't  kaow  that  I  ever 
hpard  it  charged  of  the  industry  there.  "We  have  not  been  consumers  of  coal  for 
factory  purposes  to  any  large  extent;  not  for  steam  purposes  anyway. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  CONQER.)  Gtoing  back  to  the  question  of  railroads  nving  passes  to 
their  employees,  for  a  moment,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you  Know  of 
any  other  institution  in  the  country,  wholesaling  or  retailing  its  goods  or  products, 
that  gives  special  facilities  to  its  employees  for  purchadng  goods  that  are  for  sale; 
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do  yon  know  whether  in  dry-goods  stores  or  clothing  stores,  when  an  employee 
wants  dry  goods  or  wants  a  snit  of  clothes,  the  firm  makes  a  present  to  the 
employee  of  what  he  wants,  the  same  as  the  railroads  make  presents  to  their 
employees  of  the  transportation  that  is  for  sale?— A.  It  has  heen  done  in  some 
places;  I  dont  know  that  thej  make  a  general  practice  of  it.  It  is  quite  a  com- 
mon thing  for  them  to  fnrmsh  their  goods  to  their  employees  at  less  than  the 
refiTtlar  price  to  customers. 

Q.  Presenting  them  «x>ds  and  famishing  them  goods  at  cost  wonld  he  a  far 
different  onestion? — ^A.  No;  not  particularly;  they  have  the  right  to  do  it 

Q.  (By  ftepresentative  Lorimer.)  Have  you  known  of  hage  institutions  thttt 
make  presents  outright  to  their  employees?— A.  Repeatedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbnksdt.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  that  was  a  well-oonaidered 
replv  when  tou  said  these  passes  were  given  to  the  employees  of  the  railroads  on 
the  broad  principle  that  employers  show  more  favors  to  their  employees  than  they 
do  to  others;  has  that  been  your  experience?  Then  you  used  the  word  courtesy 
later  on;  I  should  like  to  ask  you  now  if  it  is  true  that  the  employers  show  more 
favors  and  courtesies  to  their  employees  than  to  others  who  are  not  their 
employees?— A.  I  think  that  word  was  used  advisedly  on  that  subject.  I  did  not 
attempt  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  emplovee  of  a  railroad  company  to  the  rail- 
road; out  I  think  it  is  a  fair  statement  that  the  railroad  companies  give  their 
employees  passes  to  make  private  tripe,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  merely  a 
courtesy  to  the  employee. 

Q.  Don't  you  tmnk  that  when  they  do  this  they  know  they  are  not  losing 
any  money  by  it?  Is  it  not  probably  done  by  the  employers,  not  so  much  in  the 
way  of  a  courtesy  as  because  the  service  the  men  have  rendered  is  such  that  they 
can  well  afford  to  ^ve  the  jMUses?— A.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the 
higher  up  a  man  is  m  the  service  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  get  transportation. 
As  I  say,  I  know  very  little  about  the  pass  business  from  personal  experience. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  railroad 
employees  wnen  traveling  over  the  road  are  given  passes  whenever  thev  ask  for 
them? — A.  I  may  say  yes  to  that,  from  the  fact  that  I  am  acquainted  witn  a  good 
many  railroad  employees  who  have  told  me  they  received  passes  from  the  railroad 
company  to  go  on  business  that  I  knew  was  personal,  and  not  railroad  business ; 
but  I  never  have  been  informed  that  they  often  receive  these  passes.  I  under- 
stand that  at  the  present  time  such  jMusses  are  limited  to  transportation  over  their 
own  lines  of  road ;  although  they  used  to  be  able  to  get  transportation  over  almost 
any  road  in  the  country. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  generally  understood  that  a  railroad  employee  can  get  a 
pass  over  the  road  he  is  working  for,  to  transact  business  of  his  own?  That  is, 
whether  he  is  a  man  working  for  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  or  whether  he  is  the 
general  manager  of  the  road?— A.  I  don't  recall  any  case  in  which  a  section  hand 

got  a  pass  in  order  to  make  a  trip  to  transact  business  of  his  own ;  I  do  know  of 
rakemen,  conductors,  and  other  employees  of  the  railroads  having  them.  Of 
course  you  xmderstand  that  I  am  not  on  the  inside,  and  if  they  receive  them  they 
don't  come  and  tell  me  about  it ;  so  I  must  'pass  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anv  raOroad  employee  of  any  mde  that  was  ever  refused  a 
pass  after  he  had  asked  for  it  of  the  railroad  for  which  he  was  working?— A.  No, 
1  have  no  knowledge  of  a  refusal. 

O.  So  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  don't  know  whether  they  give  preference  to  the 
higher  grade  of  emplo vees  or  the  lower  grade?  When  I  say  grade  of  course  I  refer 
to  the  wages  paid. — ^A.  I  feel  a  good  deal  like  a  man  who  tries  to  shoot  some- 
thing in  the  dark,  but  I  will  say  this:  Some  of  the  higher  railroad  officials  get 
annual  passes,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  of  the  minor  employees  that  have  received 
annual  passes ;  they  have  trip  passes.  This  talk  is  about  something  I  don't  know 
much  about ;  but  generallv,  1  think,  the  people  who  have  had  the  annual  i>asBes 
have  been  the  people  who  have  been  able  to  benefit  the  railroads  themselves. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  general  under- 
standing that  the  wealthy  man,  who  is  the  man  most  able  to  x>ay  his  fare,  is  the 
man  who  gets  the  passes,  and  the  man  who  is  most  able  to  pay  the  schedule 
freight  rate  is  the  man  who  gets  the  rebate?— A.  Yes,  I  have  felt  that  that  is 
true;  that  a  great  number  of  people  seem  to  be  able  to  get  transportation,  or  gen- 
erally seem  to,  so  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it,  who  don  t  seem  to  be  of  any 
value  to  the  railroad.  For  instance,  it  might  be  said  to  be  a  fair  proposition  that 
a  concern,  whether  it  is  an  individual  or  corporation,  that  should  ao  any  favor 
to  a  railroad  or  furnish  it  with  a  large  amount  of  freight  would  be  entitled,  natu- 
rally, to  travel  free,  if  anyone  can.  But  frequently  I  have  seen  passes  in  the 
hands  of  people  who  didnt  furnish  the  railroad  companies  with  10  cents*  worth  of 
business,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 
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Q.  (ByBepresentatiye  LoRiMER.)  Public  men,  for  instance ?— A.  Yes;  public 
men. 

Q.  (By Mr. C.J.Harris.)  Is  it  customary  to  give  the  newspaper  men  passes 
in  your  part  of  the  country,  especially?— A.  I  don't  know  of  their  ever  giving 
them  any.  It  is  generally  supposed,  '^  believe,  that  their  transportation  is  rather 
in  the  way  of  mileage. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  is  it  with  the  county  commissioners?  Do 
they  get  passes? — ^A.  I  could  not  go  through  the  details  regarding  the  county 
officials,  or  say  how  that  is ;  I  could  not  say  that  they  do  not  get  them  and  I 
could  not  say  that  they  do  get  them. 

<5[.  You  have  never  obtained  them  for  yourself  and  have  never  held  any  official 
position  ? — A.  I  remember  some  years  ago  I  was  in  St.  Joe  and  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Nebraska  to  a  collection.  The  dealer  I  was  doing  business  with  there  in  St. 
Joe  was  a  councilman,  and  I  appreciated  the  fact  very  much  that  he  was  able  to 
get  transportation  for  me  and  the  party  who  went  with  me,  there  and  back. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — ^A.  He  was  in  my  line  of  business.  These  favors 
are  pretty  scarce  now,  I  should  say;  we  don't  hear  anything  of  them  in  our  place 
of  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  come  in  contact,  in  your  business,  with  the 
agricultural  classes  rather  intimately,  do  you  not?^A.  To  some  extent,  yes;  by 
the  agricultural  class  I  suppose  you  mean  the  farmer. 

Q.  Well,  yes.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farmer  throughout  the  western 
part  of  the  country  at  the  present  time?  Is  he  getting  fair  prices  for  his  products, 
and  is  he  in  a  prosperous  condition?— A.  There  are  localities  where  his  prices  are 
not  as  great  as  he  would  like,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  farmer  in  the 
West  is  prosperous  to-day.  I  find  on  inquiry,  where  I  have  been  during  the  last 
two  years,  that  the  farmers  have  the  money  that  is  in  the  banks.    I  don't  do  a 

freat  desl  of  traveling  now,  and  of  course  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  these  things, 
t  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  or  talked 
with  a  banker  in  the  last  two  years  but  would  sav  that  in  his  locality  the  farmers 
have  the  money  in  the  banks.    From  that  I  conclude  they  are  doing  well. 

Q.  (By  Representative  BkIjL.)  How  do  the  prices  this  year  compare  with  those 
of  last  year?— A.  I  think,  probably  they  are  a  trifle  higher,  but  not  very  much. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean?  You  don't  mean  that  wheat  or  oats  are  higher,  or  pota- 
toes are  higher?  You  may  take  the  lowest  price  A.  I  have  not  kept  tab  on 
the  highest  and  lowest  price;  I  base  my  assertions  on  what  I  have  heard  men  say 
who  have  followed  the  markets  more  closely  than  I  have  done. 

Q.  I  think  you  will  find  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
potatoes;  potatoes  certainly  so,  and  both  oats  and  wheat  show  great  reductions. — 
A.  I  have  not  kept  tab  on  them,  but  I  do  remember  hearing  someone  say — he  was 
a  newsx>aper  man — and  he  said  he  paid,  as  a  rule,  a  little  more  than  usual;  that 
prices  were  a  little  bit  higher  than  usu^. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  about  the  prices  of  live  stock,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs?    Are  they  lower  or  higher?- A.  I  think  they  are  higher. 

Q  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  don't  mean  that  they  are  higher  now?  Are 
you  comparing  them  with  any  time  during  the  past  year?-  A.  I  have  not  got  the 
figures;  I  have  not  kept  a  very  close  tab,  as  I  say,  on  these  things,  but  I  think  the 
farmers  feel  very  well  satisfied  with  the  prices.  Horses  are  higher;  a  great  deal. 
Hogs  are  higher. 

(J.  Horses  have  come  up,  but  cattle  have  gone  down?— A.  It  is  a  general  impres- 
sion, but  I  should  say  they  have  not.  As  touching  on  the  relative  prices  of  beef, 
I  would  say  that  I  went  to  the  meat  market  the  other  dajr  and  the  butcher  told 
me  that  the  best  beef  was  getting  so  much  higher  than  it  was  that  the  people 
would  not  buy;  he  didn't  know  but  he  should  have  to  go  out  of  the  business  on 
that  account;  he  said  beef  was  getting  to  be  so  high  that  the  poorer  classes  would 
not  buy  it.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  commission  that  our  people  down  there  favor  a 
general  mileage  book  for  travelers  going  over  the  United  States  or  over  large  sec- 
tions of  territory,  and  I  desire  to  make  that  statement  in  their  behalf. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  class  of  x)6ople  are  directly  interested  in  this  mile- 
age-book question? — ^A.  Mostly  commercial  men. 

Q.  Commercial  men  and  employees  of  commercial  men.  Is  that  the  idea? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.}  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  that  mileage 
book  so  as  to  give  the  roads  in  sparsely  settled  countries  and  over  mountains  the 
rates  they  are  to  receive;  and  these  roads  running  through  thickly  settled  com- 
munities and  on  level  grades,  the  rates  they  ou^htto  receive? — A.  I  don't  know. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroad  companies  might  adjust  these  things  if  thev 
wanted  to.    For  instance,  the  tariff  rate  in  South  Dakota  is  4  cents  a  mile.    If 
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the  traveler  gets  a  mileage  book  on  the  roadfi  here  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  a  eik- 
if  he  gets  these  rebates  back  here  why  should  he  not  get  them  tliere?  The  i^ear 
of  the  4-cent  rate  as  against  the  S-cent  rate  on  other  roads  was  tliat  it  is  a  nne.- 
settled  country  and,  of  course,  there  might  be  some  difficulties  at  thskt  kind.  Bs 
the  railroads  alwajrs  seem  to  be  able  to  surmount  a  difficulty  wlien  they  vst  t 
do  so,  in  my  experience. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  c5onqsr.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  for  a  road  tohs^ 
passengers,  as  an  economical  proposition,  at  as  low  a  cost  per  mile  per  p»sacssj 
m  Sk>uQi  I>Eikota  as  in  New  York?— A.  No ;  I  should  not  think  that  could  be  dar 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.)  Why  not?— A.  Because  they  don  ^  csaryeaa^  I 
people  at  a  time  on  a  train,  I 

Q.  Ton  mean  the  cost  per  mile  would  not  be  greater — ^the  actnax  cost  oi  T&-E 
ning?— A.  If  I  should  figure  that  out,  I  should  probably  say  that  the  cost  of  ira- 1 
ning  the  train  in  South  Dakota  would  be  every  bit  the  same  as  the  cost  of  uasjn  I 
it  in  New  York  State,  except,  perhaps,  the  cost  of  the  fuel;  but  I  should  sartsv^ 
the  profit  to  be  made  would  depend  uix)n  the  number  of  passenj^rs  earned.  I 
a  train  should  only  carr>  100  {Missengers  the  first  day's  travel  and  the  nest  ^ 
should  carry  500,  of  course  the  railroad  would  make  more  the  second  day  tts 
the  first. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ck)NaER.)  The  question  as  asked  was  not  as  the  Congrsass: 
put  it.  I  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  passengers  at  as  lo^w  a  costpff 
mile  per  passenger  in  South  Dakota  as  in  New  York  State. — A.  I  think  it  i« 
verv  evident  it  can  not  be  done  in  a  sparsely  settled  and  mountainous  0000^:7 
as  cneap  as  it  can  in  the  Eastern  country,  where  there  is  many  times  as  msck 
travel  and  where  the  cost  of  fuel  is  less. 

Q.  To  have  a  universal  mileage  book  going  over  the  entire  conntry  wkwM 
work  an  injustice  to  some  raih'oads  ? — A.  The  recommendation  i^as  not  sh^" 
lutely  for  a  universal  mileage  book  through  those  large  and  sparsely  settlnl 
sections.  They  can  carry  passengers  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  I  think,  abosi 
as  cheap  as  they  can  in  New  York  or  Ohio;  I  don't  see  but  there  is  quite  as 
travel  in  these  sections  of  the  country  as  there  is  farther  east. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  Aouember  ^j,  iss», 

STATEXEVT  OP  lOL  AMOS  8.  MUSSELMAJT, 

Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 

To  the  honorable  svbcommission  on  transportation  of  the  IndustricU  CommisMSL 

sitting  at  Chicago,  III, 

Gentlemen:  In  response  to  your  courteous  invitation  to  appear  before  toot 
body  and  testify  relating  to  matters  touching  transportation  in  which  Qhs^ 
Rapids  is  interested  or  has  just  grounds  for  complaint,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  a 
commxmication  on  this  subject  and  ask  for  it  your  patient  indulgence  and  carM 
consideration. 

1.  We  claim  that  the  rate  basis  for  Grand  Rapids  should  be  changed  from  91 
per  cent  of  the  Chicago  rate  to  90  per  cent.  We  claim  that  we  are  justly  entitled 
to  this  per  cent  on  the  actual  mileage  basis  and  that  the  change  should  be  made 
operative  on  through  business  both  to  and  from  the  East.  Grand  Rapids  is  tie 
natural  center  or  distributing  point  for  western  Michigan,  accommodatiz^  a 
population  of  1,500.000  people.  These  people  and  the  large  distributing  agencift 
m  our  city  have  a  right  to  demand  that  this  inequality  or  unjust  basis  in  we  co»t 
of  freight  be  remedied. 

Milwaukee,  related  to  eastern  Wisconsin  as  Grand  Rapids  is  to  western  Michi- 
gan, has  a  100  per  cent  basis  of  Chicago  rate,  which,  by  her  actual  mileage,  she 
18  not  entitled  to;  and  this  di.scrimination  is  more  apparent  when  the  fact  of  cbeftp 
lake  transit  which  is  afforded  to  western  Michigan  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
is  considered. 

In  1891,  when  Grand  Rapids  was  on  a  100  per  cent  basis,  our  board  of  inAe. 
with  the  ^ood  offices  of  the  G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R.  Co.  and  the  C.  &  W.  M.  R.  R.  officials 
placed  tms  matter  before  the  Central  Traffic  Association,  urging  our  just  claim? 
for  a  90  per  cent  basis.  This  resulted  in  a  partial  remedy  by  our  being  granted  a 
96  per  cent  ratio. 

While  we  may  not  have  exhausted  all  the  remedial  powers  within  our  reach  to 
have  this  unjust  basis  righted,  yet  we  have  felt  that  to  take  this  matter  to  the 
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nteratate  Commerce  Commission,  with  their  lack  of  power  to  enforce  compliance 
ritb  their  orders,  wonld  be  a  futile  attempt  and  waste  of  energy.  We  therefore 
rge  that  yon  recommend  to  Congress  that  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  be  enlarged  and  that  it  be  given  anthority  to  make  its  orders  man- 
.atory  and  operative  on  any  date  it  may  name.  "We  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
irith  such  authority  vested  in  the  commission  many  unjust  discriminations  would 
te  sx>eedily  remedied  and  the  people's  interests  better  guarded  and  subserved. 

2.  As  re^rds  pooling,  we  think  that  it  should  be  legalized  under  the  BUx>ervi8ion 
kTid  direction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  reasons  are  several: 
rixst,  there  could  not  be  any  inducement  to  cut  rates,  as  each  trunk  line  would 
ye  getting  its  agreed  share  of  tonnage,  as  the  tonnage  would  be  equalized.  If 
;lii8  were  in  effect  we  certainly  should  not  see  one  of  the  main  commodities  have 
b  9  to  10  cent  per  hundredweight  differential,  which  is  the  case  on  wheat  and  flour 
foT  export. 

While  many  contend  that  pooling  is  wrong  a  greater  portion  of  the  shippers 
blxink  otherwise,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  board  that  pooling  between  the  rail- 
roads would  eliminate  the  rate  cutting.  Were  it  not  for  rate  cutting  the  railroads 
sonld  carry  freight  at  a  lower  rate,  simply  because  they  would  not  be  carrying  a 
Lar^e  amount  of  freight  at  less  than  cost  to  them,  for  which  loss  the  rest  of  tne 
freight  has  to  make  up.  The  Middle  States,  mainly  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
&re  the  ones  most  affected  by  these  cut  rates.  The  railroads  claim  they  do  no  cut- 
ting. While  they  say  they  do  not  cut  rates  east  of  Chicago,  they  do  from  Chi- 
cago and  from  the  Mississippi  River  points  to  the  seaboard,  ana  all  the  trunk 
lines  carry  this  cut-rate  freight  across  tne  Middle  States  and  accept  their  propor- 
tion of  this  cut  rate;  and  here  i«  where  the  wrong  comes  in.  They  gfive low  rates, 
as  stated,  from  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  points,  but  not  east  of  there, 
consequently  the  shippers  of  these  Central  States  are  unjustly  discriminatea 
agrainst. 

We  believe  the  recommendations  of  your  commission  will  have  great  weight 
^with  Congress,  and  as  all  agree  that  transportation  matters  in  this  country  are 
not  in  an  ideal  condition,  we  respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  propositions  for 
your  consideration. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Amob  S.  Mubsslm an. 

President  Grand  Rapids  Board  of  Trade, 


Chicago,  III.,  November  24, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  JOSEPH  P.  TUCKEE, 

Chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  Association, 

The  snbcommission  on  transportation  met  at  10.10  a.  m.,  November  24^  1899,  in 
Chicago,  Rej^esentative  Lorimer  presiding.  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Tucker,  chairman  of 
the  Central  Freight  Association,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  being  duly 
sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  name.— A.  Joseph  F. 
Tucker. 

Q.  Your  post-office  address  and  official  connection. — ^A.  Chicago;  chairman  of 
the  Central  Freight  Association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  We  would  like  to  have  a  little  description  of  the 
organization  that  you  represent. — ^A.  Our  organization  is  composed  of  about  60 
roads— I  think  61  or  62.  The  boundary  of  our  association  is  from  Chicago  west, 
striking  the  Mississippi  River  at  Burlington,  then  south,  around  to  Pittsburg,  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  up  to  Buffalo,  and  then,  crossing  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  up  to  Mackinaw,  down  the  east  bank  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  back 
to  Chicago.  Within  that  territory  there  are  about  60  roads,  members  of  our  asso- 
ciation. We  have  bimonthly  meetings  and  such  other  meetings  as  necessitv  may 
require.  The  association's  organization  simply  provides  for  information  ox  what 
each  road  is  doing.  There  is  no  agreement  of  any  kind;  each  road  Is  at  liberty  to 
do  as  it  pleases. 

Q.  They  make,  you  might  say,  whatever  rates  they  please?— A.  Whatever  rates 
they  please. 

9.  And  the  other  roads  are  informed  of  these  rates;  they  know  what  they  are 
doing?— A.  As  a  rule,  the  roads  interested  in  any  paiticular  traffic  are  informed. 
If  a  case  came  up  of  necessity  for  reduction  of  rates  the  interested  roads  would 
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individnaUy  state  what  they  wanted,  and  that  information  wonld  he  sent  out 
to  the  others. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  business  in  yonr  territory  at  present?— A.  It  isvery 
largely  everything.    For  instance,  onr. territory  comprises  the  10  large  Eutem 


Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  business  at  present?— A.  As  to  rates  or  the 
condition  of  business? 

Q.  As  to  amount  of  busine88.^A.  They  have  had  more  than  they  could  do  for 
the  last  three  months. 

Q.  On  that  account  there  is  little  rate  trouble?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  there  was  less  rate  trouble,  and  I  think,  as  a  rule,  there  has  been 
more  said  about  rate  troubles  than  has  been  justified. 

Q.  Tell  us  something  about  these  discriminations. — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
discriminations;  I  do  not  think  any  discrimination  could  long  continue  without 
being  known  to  everybody. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  this  charge  that  very  large  shippers  get  advantages  over 
smaller  ones?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  case.  Of  course  a  man  that  is 
a  large  shipi>er  and  does  a  large  wholesale  business,  like  several  packers  or  large 
srain  men,  naturally  have  more  power  than  the  smaller  dealer.  That  is  exempu- 
fied  in  almost  every  commercial  transaction. 

Q.  What  are  your  ideas  on  the  legalizing  of  pooling?— A.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
a  legalized  pool,  under  proper  conditions,  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  stability  and 
maintenance  of  reasonable  rates.  It  removes  any  feeling,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  of 
shippers  that  thev  were  not  getting  equal  rates  with  their  neighbors;  they  often 
think  that  when  they  really  are. 

Q.  The  great  thing  in  railroad  rates,  I  suppose,  is  that  the  imblic  should  have 
as  low  rates  as  it  is  possible  to  have  and  let  the  railroads  exist  and  pay  their 
expenses  and  interest  properly.  The  next  greatest  thin^  to  be  desired  is  that  all 
shippers  shall  be  on  an  equality,  to  do  away  with  discrimination.  Would  pooliiu^ 
do  away  with  discrimination?— A.  I  think  pooling  will  do  away  with  it.  I  think 
it  is  the  greatest  incentive  I  can  think  of  to  the  stability  of  rat^.  Of  course  the 
shipper  feels  hurt  if  the  railroads  do  not  ec^ualize  distances  and  markets.  But 
the  competition  is  pretty  sharp  among  the  railroads  themselves.  The  Gulf  com- 
petition opening  up  presents  new  phases,  and  this  Montreal  competition  is  gettiiur 
to  be  a  new  factor.  In  fact,  I  think  there  has  been  a  great  deaf  of  grain  shipped 
from  here  during  the  last  year  for  Montreal. 

Q.  Will  that  take  a  great  deal  of  freight  from  the  United  States  railroads? — ^A. 
It  depends.  It  is,  of  course,  only  the  surplus  grain  that  is  exported.  I  think  it  is 
unwise  to  cripple  the  roads  so  that  they  could  not  meet  any  competition;  and 
then  as  to  foreign  countries*  wheat,  or  as  to  any  foreign  competition  in  the  way 
of  transportation^but  I  am  not  well  enough  acquainted  with  that;  the  grain 
men  ouglit  to  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that  better  than  I.  I  think  with  the  rail- 
road facilities  now  between  here  and  the  seaboard  they  can  successfully  meet  the 
ordinary  competition.  This  year  they  have  reaUy  been  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  lakes,  but  that  is  on  account  of  the  high  rates.  The  rate  between 
here  and  Buffalo  has  been  as  high  as  8  and  4  cents  a  bushel;  last  year  it  was 
three-fourths  of  a  cent.  I  think  the  reasonableness  of  rates  should  be  left  to  the 
courts;  let  the  railroads  show  that  they  are  reasonable.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair 
to  curtail  a  man's  income,  as  you  do  when  you  want  to  dictate  what  the  maxi- 
mum rate  shall  be,  and  at  the  same  time  not  help  him  out  on  his  expenses. 

Q*  In  that  case  what  protection  would  the  general  public  have  against  being 
held  up  by  high  and  excessive  rates?— A.  I  think  the  competition  of  the  countrv 
would  prevent  any  unreasonably  high  rates  by  any  pool;  and,  secondlv.  I  think 
the  public  should  apx>eal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if  they  are 
unreasonable.  But  I  think  the  final  resort  should  be  somewhere  where  the  rail- 
roads could  defend  themselves. 

Q.  They  would  have  the  courts  as  a  last  resort,  even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission . — A.  (Interrupting.)  In  that  case  it  would  be  a  last  resort. 

<^.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  I  understand  the  meetings  of  your  association  are 
twice  a  month? — ^A.  No;  once  in  2  months. 

Q.  What  is  the  obiect?— A.  To  consult  and  talk  over  matters ;  see  what  are  the 
necessities  of  any  reduction  of  rates  or  advance  of  rates. 

Q.  Who  are  present?— A.  The  general  freight  agents,  as  a  rule,  representing 
the  different  lines,  or  the  freight  traffic  officials. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  This  is  the  classification  committee?— A.  The  Central 
Traffic  Association.  The  classification  committee  is  composed  of  6  members  of 
the  Central  Traffic  Association  and  9  others— there  are  15  m  all. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  This  is  a  successor  of  the  Central  Traffic  Associa- 
tion?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yon  say  rate  qaestions  are  discnased  at  these  meetings;  these  are  comi>eti- 
ti ve  rates  that  are  discussed  ? — ^A.  Yes.  Anytlmig  relating  to  rates  is  competitive ; 
the  word  local  is  hardly  to  be  used  any  more. 

Q.  The  object  of  this  discussion  is  to  decide  upon  what  rate  yon  think  yon 
fieverally  ought  to  put  in  force?— A.  No;  the  individual  roads  settle  that. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  individual  general  freight  agents  come  there  with  a  defi- 
nite proposition  as  to  rates?— A.  No.  For  instance,  a  party  asks  for  a  rate  from 
a  certain  point  on  brick,  which  is  strongly  compidtitive — a  man  does  not  care 
-where  it  comes  from — and  the  brick-interested  roads  come  there  and  tsJk  it  over. 

Q.  He  describes  the  situation  and  tells  what  rate  that  road  would  like  to  put 
into  effect?— A.  Yes. 

J.  Your  association  takes  action  on  that  ?— A.  The  interested  lines  do;  yes. 
.  And  make  a  recommendation  to  that  line?— A.  No;  they  state  what  they 
do.    The  interested  individual  lines  will,  say,  put  in  a  rate  from  Hammond  to 
Chicago  of  8  cents  a  hundred,  effective  January  1. 

Q.  The  agreement  they  come  to  is  that  they  will  charge  the  same  rate?— A. 
There  is  no  agreement ;  the  interested  lines  say  they  will  do  it. 

J[.  Isn't  there  an  understanding?— A.  No;  no  understanding  at  all. 
|.  Suppose  there  is  an  understanding  that  different  roads  are  going  to  charge 
erent  rates  on  the  same  traffic?— A.  There  could  not  be;  they  will  have  to  issue 
tariffs  and  the  lowest  will  prevail. 

<^.  Suppose  there  is  an  understanding  that  different  roads  are  going  to  charge 
a  different  tariff  on  the  same  line  of  comx)etitive  freight?— A.  This  could  not  be; 
it  would  be  from  the  same  point,  and  all  the  roads  leading  from  that  point  will 
Imow  it.  These  tariffs  have  to  be  filed  at  Washing^n,  ana  we  get  information  of 
all  the  files  at  Washin^on,  and  send  out  that  infoimation. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  it  is  unavoidable  that  the  competitive  roads  should  estab- 
lish the  same  rate?— A.  It  is  inevitable  that  they  woiud.  They  would  have  to  if 
they  did  any  business. 

Q.  That  is  tantamount  to  an  agreement  to  charge  the  same  rate. — A.  No;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  In  effect?— A.  No;  I  think  that  if  one  road  should  make  a  4-cent  rate  the 
others  would  have  to  make  a  4-<;ent  rate,  or  lower,  to  get  any  business. 

Q.  Then  it  is  true  that  each  individual  road  of  these  oO  reports  to  the  association 
the  rates  it  i)roi)oses  to  put  into  effect?— A.  That  is  the  usual  course;  yes. 

Q.  And  iithere  is  an  objection,  that  is  raised  and  discussed  in  your  association? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  a  natural  result  of  that,  is  there  not  considerable  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  the  individual  members  to  charge  a  rate  agreeable  to  all  parties?— A.  No; 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  pressure  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  these  published  rates  maintained?— A.  I  believe 
rates  are  well  maintained.  I  believe  they  are  better  maintained  than  they  ever 
have  been.  Of  course,  it  is  very  natural  for  the  shipper  to  feel  that  he  is  not  get- 
tinff  the  lowest  rate,  but  I  think  he  is  mistaken  as  a  rule. 

Ql  You  say  you  know  of  no  discrimination;  do  you  mean  general  or  specific? — 
A.  I  mean  general.  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  cases  of  discrimination. 

Q.  Is  the  Chicago  Great  Western  in  your  association?— A.  No. 

Q*  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  What  action  is  taken  by  your  association  in  case 
of  a  vigorous  cut  in  the  rate  on  the  part  of  one  member?— A.  Just  as  other  rates; 
meet  It. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  CONOEB.)  By  action  of  the  association?— A.  Not  action  of  the  asso- 
ciation; individual  action. 

O.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  any  effort  put  forth  to  get  the  individual  to 
restore  tne  rate?— A.  If  that  is  done,  it  is  individual. 

Q.  Does  the  correspondence  go  through  your  association?— A.  Not  often. 

Q.  Not  often;  it  sometimes  does?— A.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  case.  The 
member  that  puts  in  a  reduced  rate  does  it  on  reflection,  and  usually  has  some 
good  reason  for  it,  and  holds  to  it. 

Q.  You  think  the  situation  as  regards  rate  making  is  radically  different  in  your 
association  from  that  before  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  trans-Mis- 
souri case? — ^A.  We  endeavor  in  our  reorganization  to  avoid  any  violation  of  the 
law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  understood  among  the  railroad  men  of  Chicago  that 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  enjoys  a  much  larger  volume  of  traffic  than  would 
naturally  go  to  it  because  of  the  pirating  of  rates  on  the  part  of  that  com];)any? — 
A.  I  could  not  speak  understandingly  of  that;  I  do  not  know.  They  are  in  the 
Northwest.  I  was  on  the  St.  Paul  some  years,  and  the  St.  Paul  used  to  bring  into 
Minneapolis  more  wheat  than  all  the  other  roads  put  together,    They  made  what 
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they  call  milling-in-trausit  rates,  and  wonld  have  a  carload  of  wheat  from  Dakota 
stop  at  Minneapolis  to  mill,  and  that  same  rate  would  apply  on  that  wheat  and 
on  the  flour,  with  H  cents  for  stopping  at  Minneapolis.  1  do  not  think,  in  the 
end,  any  pirating  of  any  rates  will  result  in  any  increased  tonnage,  because  it 
will  soon  De  met  oy  tlie  competitor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  public  rate^ 
are  not  maintained  and  that  the  railroads  can  not  maintain  them?— A.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  in  the  Northwest,  but  I  should  say  in  our  association  the  opposite 
was  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  In  case  the  railroads  were  allowed  legally  to 
pool,  do  I  understand  you  to  favor  the  ezx>ansion  of  the  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  rates;  that  is,  to  revise  them?^A.  Kot  as 
a  finality.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  railroads  should  have  a  reasonable  hearing  as 
to  what  reasonable  rates  were.  I  think  the  railroads  would  not  i^ee  to  it  uiuess 
there  was  some  provision  as  to  reasonable  rates.  I  think  there  snould  be  just  as 
stronga  law  against  tinreasonablv  low  rates  as  against  unreasonably  high  rates. 

<).  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  fix  the  rate;  in  some  cases  it 
might  lower  it,  and  in  other  cases  it  might  think  a  rate  was  too  low.  That  would 
not  preclude  the  right  of  the  railroad  to  appeal  to  the  courts  from  their  decision. 
Do  I  understand  you  that  there  is  any  objection  to  that?— A.  I  should  not  think 
there  was  any.  I  understand  from  jrou  that  is  the  same  as  it  is  to-day.  For 
instance,  the  commission  makes  a  ruling 

O.  (Interrupting.)  With  the  exception  that  thev  now  have  no  authority  to 
enforce  that  ruling;  is  not  that  the  case?— A.  Would  your  idea  be  that  the  rail- 
roads would  have  to  conform  to  the  rates  under  that  ruling  until  the  courts  ruled 
otherwise? 

Q.  That  would  seem  to  me— A.  (Interrupting.)  I  should  not  favor  that. 

(J.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Why  not?— A.  Because  I  do  nottiunk  it  would  be 
fair  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  not  having  in  view  the  tonnage, 
and  expenses,  and  necessities  of  the  rate,  to  change  the  rate. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Why  not,  if  the  roads  had  the  alternative  before  them  of 
not  entering  the  pool? — A.  I  am  only  favoring  a  pool  for  the  purpose  of  stability 
of  rates,  that  is  all;  it  would  be  an  incentive  m  tnat  direction. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Even  with  pooling,  without  any  supervision, 
how  could  you  be  certain  that  there  was  no  cutting  of  rates  and  no  rebates 

f'ven?— A.  1  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  I  am  certain  of  but  very  few  things, 
could  not  be  certain  unless  I  had  definite  knowledge,  but  I  believe  it  womd 
remove  a  great  many  of  the  incentives  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  given  a 
hearing  upon  a  certain  rate  there  would  be  any  great  danger  that  they  would  do 
an  injustice  to  the  railroads?— A.  I  can  liardly  answer  that.  It  might  be  so  and 
it  might  be  otherwise.  To  illustrate,  take  the  rates  to-day  on  grain  from  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  The  board  of  trade  report  shows  that  they  received  last  year 
320,000,000  bushels  of  grain;  in  1897  they  received  297,000,000  bushels.  That  does 
not  look  as  if  they  were  discriminated  against.  We  have  to  haul  that  erain  from 
west  of  the  Mississippi  in  comx)etition  with  the  Gulf;  we  nave  to  calculate  the 
ocean  rate  from  Galveston  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  extra  insurance,  elevator 
charges,  and  all  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  getting  that  grain  through  the  gpate- 
ways  and  meeting  the  competition. 

Q.  Is  it  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
consider  all  these  things  in  jyasaing  upon  these  rates?— A.  They  could  not;  no.  I 
have  sometimes  thou&^nt  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  might  be  abrogated.  It 
forces,  for  instance,  the  same  rate  from  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ka^isas  City 
to  Liverpool  the  same  as  via  Galveston;  it  forces  the  same  rates  trom intermedi- 
ate points  where  there  is  not  the  same  competition,  not  the  same  necessity. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  As  I  understand,  you  see  no  reasonable  obiection 
to  a  law  that  would  keep  the  railroads  that  were  evil  disposed  off  the  people,  and 
then  keep  the  people  off  the  railroads;  put  them  on  absolutely  fair  terms  as 
between  the  public  and  themselves? — A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Do  you  Delieve  in  relentless  competition?— A.  Unrestricted  competition  in  the 
end  is  rum. 

Q.  Is  it  not  ruinous  to  gnx)cery  men,  farmers,  laborers — any  other  line  of  busi- 
ness?— A.  Railroading  is  simply  a  commercial  transaction;  it  is  selling  transpor- 
tation. 

Q.  I  suppose  in  railroading  you  necessarily  have  what  is  known  as  the  unrelia- 
ble railroad  man,  the  same  as  we  have  the  unreliable  lawyer,  merchant,  or  men 
in  other  lines;  that  is,  men  that  will  break  in  upon  agreements  and  start  a  cut 
that  not  only  affects  the  public,  but  affects  railroads;  not  only  affects  the  railroads, 
tut  the  public.    If  a  pooling  arrangement  could  be  enacted  and  put  under  a  good 
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board,  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  it 
shonld  not  benefit  the  roads  as  well  as  the  public?— A.  I  think  a  legalized  pooling 
law  would  be  a  strong  factor  toward  the  maintenance  of  rates,  and  stop  a  good 
deal  of  the  unsatisfactory  feeling;  yes. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  there  is  no  question  but  that  railroad  managers,  traffic  man- 
agers, confer  and  reason  with  one  another  against  lowering  a  rate  or  raisino^  a 
rate,  just  as  grocery  men  do,  or  men  in  any  other  line  of  busmess,  for  the  gooa  of 
the  whole? — A.  They  do  reason  together;  but  unlike  the  grocery  man,  x>^rhaps, 
they  can  not  go  out  of  business,  and  they  must  meet  the  competition  they  encounter. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  these  companies  with  the  irreconcilable  managers 
are  a  benefit  to  the  business? — A.  As  I  said  a  while  ago,  I  think  there  is  more  said 
in  regard  to  discrimination  than  is  warranted.  Between  here  and  the  East,  with 
that  immense  tonnage,  the  lines  were  hauling  yesterday,  I  think,  something  like 
15,000  tons  of  grain;  I  think  it  is  im^ssible  for  any  shipper  to  have  a  reduced 
rate  without  everybody  else  knowing  it  very  quickly. 

Q.  Is  it  i)os8ible  for  him  to  have  a  drawback  system  that  you  do  not  know? — A. 
Oh,  yes;  of  course,  that  is  possible. 

Q.  Mr.  Huntington,  I  suppose  you  know  quite  well? — A.  C.  P.  Huntingon?  I 
know  him  by  reputation  only. 

Q.  He  stated  a  while  ago  oefore  the  Senate  committee  that  the  Santa  Fe,  when 
it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  developed  a  state  of  facts  showing  it  had  paid 
over  $7,000,000  in  drawbacks;  now  if  that  be  true,  did  the  other  roads  taiow  it? — ^A. 
No.  I  should  think  they  would  know  it  if  the  Santa  Fe  got  a  greater  tonnage 
than  they  would  otherwise  get;  I  think  the  other  roads  would  have  discovered 
that  there  was  something  wrong. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  i)ower  to  prevent  it? — A.  The  only  power  would  be  to 
reduce  rates. 

Q.  That  meant  ruin? — ^A.  That  meant  ruin  if  they  went  far  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  reliable  roads  to  have 
sucn  a  legal  regulation  as  to  absolutely  prohibit  that  system  of  doing  business? — 
A.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

Q.  And  it  would  not  injure  the  railroad  system  of  the  country? — ^A.  To  prevent 
the  rebates? 

Q.  To  prevent  rebates,  discriminations,  and  8x>ecial  favors. — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  no 
doubt  of  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  had  before  this  commission  some  very  glaring  instances  of 
these  rebates,  related  by  men  that  received  the  rebates.  Tne  tendency  has  all 
been  to  give  rebates,  as  far  as  shown  before  us,  to  the  men  best  able  to  pay  th« 
tariff  rate.    Do  you  believe  that  is  morally  right?— A.  No. 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  that?— A.  No. 
.  You  would  also  be  willing  to  aid  the  people  as  well  as  the  railroads  in  pre- 
venting such  conditions? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Believing  these  things,  how  can  you  make  the 
statement  that  transportation  is  merely  something  to  be  sold? — A.  As  railroading 
is  a  commercial  transaction,  they  sell  transportation.  Unlike  other  commercial 
enterprises,  they^  are  obliged  to  sell  all  at  the  same  price.  I  do  not  think  any 
different  condition  can  long  exist. 

Q.  Then,  it  is  not  something  to  be  sold  in  the  oi>en  market  as  commodities  are 
sold;  it  is  simply  to  be  sold  at  a  price  equal  to  all?— A.  Necessarily;  like  the  open 
market  of  other  goods,  it  would  finally  land  in  the  same  place. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  the  nation's  business  to  say  that  this  service  is 
to  be  sold  equally  to  all? — A.  I  think  discriminations  should  stop. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  nation's  business  to  see  that  they  do  stop? — ^A.  Oh, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Stickney  took  the  ground  that  transportation  was  simply  something  to 
be  sold  and  bartered,  the  same  as  conmiodities. — A.  I  can  not  agree  with  him. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  recognize  that  a  railroad  is  a  quasi-public 
institution? — A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  are  willing,  and  the  roads  with  which  you  are  associated  are  willing, 
that  there  be  a  reasonable  Government  regulation? — ^A.  I  could  not  speskk  for  the 
roads.    I  can  only  give  my  own  i)er8onal  opinion. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  reliable  roads  would  approve  of  a  just  regula- 
tion on  the  lines  you  have  designated?— A.  Yes;  that  is  my  judgment. 
.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  In  fixing  the  rates  from  various  cities  or  shipping  centers 
in  the  West  to  the  seaboard — ^to  New  York,  we  will  say — Chicago  is  taken  as  a 
basis  and  called  100  x>er  cent,  and  other  cities  are  given  a  per  cent,  sometimes 
lower  and  sometimes  higher,  according  to  distance.  Can  you  tell  us  how  these 
rates  or  percentages  are  fixed?— A.  That  was  reached  through  what  was  called 
years  ago  the  joint  rate  committee.    For  instance,  the  Mississippi  Biver  was  the 
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dividing  line;  the  western  roads  hanled  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississipin  Rirer, 
and  do  to-day,  at  the  same  rates,  and  there  was  an  equalizer  put  in  there.  The 
rates  to  these  points  being  the  same,  and  from  these  points  being  the  same,  it 
made  the  same  rate  throngh  all  gateways.  The  100  per  cent  arrangement,  Chi- 
cago basis— LouisTille  having  the  same  basis— was,  as  yon  see,  largely  compara- 
tive. Thns,  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  being  116  per  cent,  the  west 
bank  is  pins.  Some  of  the  western  lines,  as  yon  know,  have  small  volnmes  of  ton- 
nage, and  therefore  correspondingly  heavier  operating  expenses;  that  adds  to  that 
percentage  basis  somewhat.  The  eastern  roads  pay  the  western  roads,  for  instance, 
out  of  that  1 16  -per  cent  20  per  cent,  and  they  take  the  balance.  That  is  tbe  way 
that  was  arranged,  and  it  runs  throngh  to  Buffalo.  For  instance,  Buffalo  has  got, 
I  think,  two-thirds  of  the  Chicago  rate. 

Q.  The  St.  Louis  rate  is  116  per  cent?— A.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  per  cent 
plus;  that  is,  the  bridge  toll,    it  is  arbitrary,  but  has  to  be  paid. 

Q.  Are  these  rates,  100  per  cent  and  116  per  cent,  proportionate  to  the  distances 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  and  from  New  York  to  St.  Louis?— A.  Yes;  the  100- 
t)er-cent  territory — ^we  have  a  map;  I  wish  I  had  it  here,  and  it  would  show  you 
at  a  glance.  It  runs  up  into  Michigan— ^95  per  cent  up  around  Detroit.  It  is  on 
distance. 

9.  Detroit  is  05  per  cent?— A.  I  do  not  know  what  Detroit  is;  it  is,  I  should 
think,  less  than  95  ^r  cent,  possibly  about  85  per  cent. 

Q.  I  think  Detroit  is  78  per  cent,  not  wishing  to  give  testimony  myself,  how- 
ever.—A.  The  difference  in  rate  is  a  little  different  from  the  proportionate  dis- 
tance, for  this  reason,  that  it  is  fairer  on  a  long  haul  to  charge  less  per  ton  per 
mile  as  you  increase  ^our  distance.  That  is,  the  terminal  expense  is  the  same  for 
a  haul  of  50  miles  as  it  would  be  for  a  haul  of  500;  so  that  would  change  the  per^ 
centage  a  little. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Indianapolis  rate  is?— A.  I  think  the  Indianapolis  rate 
is  about  100,  perhaps  96;  somewhere  along  there,  I  think  96  or  98;  the  100  runs 
down  to  Louisville,  I  know. 

Q.  We  will  suppose,  for  illustration,  that  the  actual  distance  from  New  York  to 
Detroit  is  72  per  cent  of  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  that  the 
actual  rate  in  effect  is  78  per  cent.  That  additional  6  per  cent,  as  I  understand, 
serves  for  terminal  charges?— A.  It  would  be,  as  I  say,  a  less  rate  i>er  ton  x>er  mile 
as  vou  increase  the  distance. 

Q.  As  that  distance  was  less,  the  point  nearer  New  York,  that  6  per  cent  arbi- 
trary would  be  increased?— A.  Yes,  to  a  slight  degree,  always,  as  the  distance 
lessens. 

Q.  Supposing  a  town  was  exactly  90  per  cent  of  the  distance  to  Chicago,  ought 
that  adaitional  terminal  charge  to  be  as  much  as  6  per  cent? — ^A.  It  might  be 
changed  to  a  slight  degree.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Indianapolis  is  on  the 
direct  mileage  basis. 

<^.  But  to  reduce  this  arbitrary  charge  as  the  distance  increases  would  be  the 
fair  principle?— A.  Yes ;  I  think  distance  must  necessarily  be  a  large  feustor  in 
transportation,  except,  x>erhaps,  where  this  strong  comx)etition,  like  the  Gulf  or 
some  other  competition,  comes  in.  Then,  you  have  to  meet  the  rates  your 
neighbors  set. 

Q.  If  the  distance  was  90  -per  cent,  to  charge  96  per  cent  would  be  too  much? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  like  to  say  yes  or  no  to  that  until  I  had  looked 
into  the  circumstances  of  such  a  case.  There  might  be  some  reasons  that  would 
govern  my  conclusion.  But  I  think  the  original  joint  rate  percentages  were  con- 
sidered very  carefully  some  15  years  ago,  and  were  taken  up  on  tne  merits  of 
each  case.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  any  road  that  felt  its  town  was  hurt  by  96 
per  cent,  when  it  should  have  92  per  cent,  would  have  stated  it  and  it  would 
nave  been  corrected.  We  have  corrected  t^at  map  to  some  extent ;  not  a  great 
deal ;  it  has  lasted  well. 

Q.  Suppose  the  shippers  of  such  a  town  thought  the  rate  was  too  high ;  to 
whom  should  they  go  for  a  reduction? — ^A.  They  would  simply  deal  with  the 
general  freight  agent  of  the  initial  road.  For  instance,  Indianapolis  has  four  or 
five  general  freight  agents  there — the  Peoria  and  Eastern,  the  Lake  Erie  and 
Western,  and  others — and  they  would  say.  We  are  not  fairly  treated. 

Q.  That  initial  road,  unless  it  had  a  through  line  of  its  own,  would  have  to  deal 
with  other  roads,  would  it  not? — A.  As  a  rule,  the  eastern  connections  of  our 
roads  take  it  for  granted  that  the  men  that  originate  the  business  know  the  most 
about  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  as  a  rule  carry  out  what  they  suggest. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  binding  through  your  association  on  these  roa^s,  the  con- 
necting lines?— A.  No  penalty,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

.  Q.  Was  this  arrangement  originally  made  through  your  association,  the  per- 
centage arrangement?— A.  That  was  made  15  or  20  years  ago;  you  will  see  the 
necessity  in  the  way  of  equality  of  points  for  some  such  arrangement. 
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Q.  Oh,  yes;  I  see  the  necessity  for  it.— A.  They  have  been  well  satisfied;  there 
has  been  very  little  complaint  abont  it.  A  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  of  20 
cents  carries  at  once  that  rate  from  Mississippi  River  points — 116  per  cent. 

Q.  We  are  to  understand,  then,  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  or  reducing 
these  rates  rests  principally  with  the  road  that  initiates  the  freight? — ^A.  Yes.  To 
Ulnstrate,  here  is  Fittsbnrg,  m  the  pig-iron  district.  SomethinK comes  np;  pig  iron 
is  either  cidvanced  or  reduced.  The  Pittsburg  representatives  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  shippers  and  look  into  the  case,  and,  as  a  gonecal  rule,  the  shipx>er  and  the 
railroads  meet  and  it  is  fairly  considered  all  around. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  About  that  difference,  I  suppc^  you  know  it  is 
the  history  of  other  lines  of  business.  For  instance ,  manufacturing  plants  get  bet- 
ter prices  nearer  home,  do  they  not,  usually?  For  instance,  a  milling  plant  sells 
its  surplus  usually  at  a  less  price  than  it  does  the  quantity  necessary  to  supply  its 
home  customers.— A.  I  heard  Mr.  Counselman  testify  tiiat  he  saw  American  flour 
sold  in  London  cheaper  than  in  New  York. 

Q.  Is  that  not  natural? — ^A.  I  can  not  understand  it.  Of  course  in  other  com- 
mercial transactions  I  presume  they  sell  the  same  article.  I  know  they  do  sell 
salt  for  different  prices,  according  to  the  locality  where  it  is  going. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  experience  in  all  lines  of  business  that  the  surplus  goes  for  a 
less  price  than  the  general  product?— A.  Yes. 

O.  For  instance,  here  is  a  milling  concern.  They  used  to  complain  of  a  mill 
right  where  I  lived.  They  said  that  300  miles  away  they  could  buy  the  flour 
cheaper  than  they  could  at  home.  Still,  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because  I 
was  interested  in  it,  that  the  flour  we  sold  at  the  distant  point  we  sold  at  actual 
cost,  because  we  nad  to  run,  anyway,  so  much  or  shut  down,  and  had  to  get  rid  of 
the  surplus.  Does  not  that  cut  some  figure  in  railroading? — A.  We  are  doing  that 
to  some  extent  to-day.  For  instance,  the  rate  on  export  com  is  2  cents  lower  than 
the  domestic.  It  is  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  and  meeting  foreigpti  comx>etition — 
meeting  competition  that  the  local  interests  do  not  meet. 

Q.  Is  that  not  necessary  for  both  railroad  and  consumer? — ^A.  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  wisest  things  for  this  country  at  large  to  move  this  surplus  crop  out. 

Q.  For  instance,  take  a  ^eat  iron  plant,  and  if  you  may  have  its  product  for 
the  f  orei^  market  at  practically  cost,  that  enables  you  to  supply  it  with  its  domes- 
tic Bupphes,  such  as  ores  and  other  things  that  you  do  make  a  profit  on? — A.  I 
really  do  not  know  about  that,  but  I  had  occasion  once  to  contract  for  the  surplus 
coal  of  a  mine.  I  was  with  the  Illinois  Central  then.  They  sold  that  surplus 
coal  much  cheaper  than  they  did  the  genersd  supply,  and  by  our  purchasing  it— 
we  agreed  to  take  the  surplus,  whatever  it  was — ^tbey  were  enabled  *to  keep  that 
mine  open  and  to  keep  the  thing  going. 

Q.  It  developed  the  business  at  home?— A.  It  kept  the  mine  open.  If  we  had 
not  taken  that  surplus  the  coal  miner  told  me  he  could  not  have  kept  it  goin^; 
and,  of  course,  it  was  for  our  interest,  as  the  mine  was  on  the  road,  to  keep  it 
open. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  cut  some  figure  in  the  shipping  rate,  moving  the  sur- 
plus?—A.  Yes,  Independent  of  that ^  the  export  traffic  is  very  large  in  its  volume; 
it  loads  the  cars  heavily,  export  gram  and  export  flour  also,  and  can  be  moved 
with  fully  as  much  profit  to  the  railroad  as  other  freight  locally,  in  smaller 
volume. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  it  not  be  good  public  policy  on  the  part  of  rail- 
roads to  place  fiour  on  the  same  footing  witn  wheat,  if  there  is  an  equal  demand 
for  it  abroad,  looking  to  the  giving  of  employment  to  our  mills  and  our  workers 
in  the  mills?— A.  I  think  the  transportation  rates  should  be  based  on  the  value, 
which  carries  with  it  the  risk  to  the  railroads;  and  I  think  also  the  volume  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  law  provides  the  carload  as  the  unit.  I  think  the 
manufactured  article  should  always  be  charged  more  than  the  raw  material,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  of  less  weifi^ht. 

(^.  Suppose  it  is  loaded  to  the  capacity  of  the  car;  there  will  be  as  much  in 
weight  of  the  manufactured  article  placed  in  the  car,  and  placed  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Ought  not  the  railroads  to  haul  it  at 
the  same  rate  as  wheat? — A.  Then  there  will  come  in  the  terminal  exx>ense  and 
the  risk.  Export  flour  from  MinneaxK>lis  loaded — ^I  think  the  statistics  show — 
about  two-thirds  what  the  wheat  was  loaded.  To  illustrate,  60,000  pounds  can  be 
loaded  of  com  and  wheat. 

Q.  Millers  say  they  can  load  60,000  x)Ounds  of  flour. — ^A.  The  loading  being  even, 
the  only  thmg  I  can  see  is  the  value  of  the  article  moved. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Might  not  the  railroads  be  in  part  responsible  for  the 
average  smaller  carload,  by  furnishing  to  the  millers  smaller  cars,  and  furnishing 
for  the  wheat  shippers  new  and  larger  cars?— A.  Those  figures  I  saw  did  not  take 
that  in. 
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Q.  What  is  the  quality  of  this  floor  exported?  Is  it  equal  to  the  fionr  maac- 
factored  for  home  consomption?— A.  I  take  it  for  granted  yoo  cao  not  maso- 
factore  any  article  withoot  its  costing  more  than  the  raw  material,  taking  te 
whole  ootpot.    It  most  cost  more  than  that  by  the  cost  of  manofactoie. 

Q.  That  is  a  general  role.— A.  It  is  a  matter  of  evidence  that  that  export  flc«r 
bears  aboot  the  same  price  as  the  wheat ;  bot  I  think  yoo  woold  have  to  go  into  that 
pretty  deeplv  to  see  whether  they  did  not  ose  the  poor  wheat  for  the  export.  I  aa 
inclined  to  tnink  if  yoo  took  the  books  of  the  miller  and  saw  what  he  paid  for  tl^ 
wheat  and  what  he  received  for  the  floor,  he  most  have  had  some  profit. 

Q.  Might  not  a  large  proportion  be  in  the  offal?— A.  That  is  Uie  same  tiling 
yoo  know. 

Q.  At  the  same  time,  it  woold  seem  to  me  qoite  possible  that  the  value  of  xht 
floor  is  not  ffreatiiy  in  excess  of  the  valoe  of  the  wheat,  particolarly  as  I  think  it 
is  a  fact,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  has  been  testified  to  before  the  commiflraaB, 
that  the  qoality  of  the  floor  exported  does  not  eqoal  that  of  the  floor  for  hamt 
consomption.— A.  I  think  that  was  the  testimony,  that  it  was  of  aboot  the  sams 
price.  We  have  a  grain  list;  from  the  spirit  of  accommodation  on  the  part  of  thf 
railroads,  perhaps  becaose  of  their  inability  to  say  no,  a  great  many  articles  i»r€ 
been  added  to  that  ^ain  list;  they  ron  from  com  prodncts  op.  We  are  movi^ 
that  at  the  same  price  as  com.  Bot  there  is  a  risk  which  the  railroads  asiii&e: 
freqoently  t^e  railroads  are  insorers  of  the  property.  As  a  role,  there  woold  be 
a  very  moch  lighter  load.  GereaUne  can  only  load  26,000  poonds,  while  com  caa 
load  60,000. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  there  not  a  basis  of  troth  in  the  theory  of  the 
millers  that  the  caose  of  the  discrimination  against  American  floor  is*that  the 
railroads  are  themselves  merchandisers  of  wheat  ?— A.  Yoo  mean  owners  of  it  ? 
No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  any  soch  thing.  I  do  not  know  anything  aboot  that,  at 
coorse,  bot  I  do  not  credit  that  at  all,  and,  as  I  said  in  speaking  of  competitkm. 
I  do  not  think  any  soch  thing  coold  long  continoe  withoot  those  not  in  it  know- 
in^  something  abbot  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  there  not  a  costom  also  of  charging  a  higher 
rate  on  a  valoable  article  than  on  a  less  valoable,  withoot  considering  tne  ri&  of 
the  railroad  at  all,  as  a  matter  of  poblic  policy?— A.  At  times,  onaccoont. 
mainly  of  the  necessities  of  the  particolar  case.  Tne  classification  is  really  based 
on  the  value,  bulk,  and  risk.  To  illustrate,  here  are  spring  beds  that  are  bolkr; 
they  would  not  be  moved  as  cheaply  as  pig  lead. 

Q.  Is  not  the  idea  of  what  the  article  will  stand  in  transportation  alsoooiH 
sidered  ? — A!  In  a  particular  way;  yes. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  take  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  There  is  no  risk  in 
moving  the  ores.  They  will  say  that  ores  which  ron  so  moch  to  the  ton  will  be 
moved  to  the  smelter  for  $10  a  ton  ;  here  is  another  ore  that  will  barely  staid 
transportation,  and  they  say,  we  will  move  that  for  $6  a  ton. —A.  That  is  oa 
account  of  the  value;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  theory  of  what  the  article  is  able  to  stand  ? — ^A.  Tee;  whsc 
the  article  in  view  of  its  value  should  pay,  or  is  able  to  stand. 

Q.  You  find  that  necessary  in  order  to  develop  the  industry  of  the  country?— 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

<j[.  Therefore  you  can  not  have  a  stated  rate  for  bulk  ? — ^A.  No;  we  are  guided 
entirely  by  the  official  classification.  There  are  three  classifications,  the  C^- 
cial.  Southern,  and  Western;  I  think  there  is  still  another,  the  TranscontinentaL 
These  classes  here  are  for  these  light,  bulky,  valuable  articles ;  then,  we  run  to 
six  classes,  and  I  think  the  Western  has  nine. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicaoo,  November  S4^  1S99. 

TE8TIH0VT  OF  ME.  JOHV  F.  WOFFIVDIH, 

Ckairman  of  Chicago  Blast-bound  Freight  Committee, 

The  subcommlssion  on  transportation,  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of 
November  24, 1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  John  F.  Woffindin  was 
duly  sworn  and  testified  as  follows : 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lordcer.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full.~A.  John  F. 
Woffindin. 

<^.  Your  place  of  business,  address,  and  official  connection.— A.  Monadnock 
Building,  Chicago. 
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Q.  Are  yon  connected  with  the  freight  association?— A.  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  east-hound  freight  committee. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  this  organization,  as  to  freight  and  freight  rates?— 
A.  Onr  object  is  that  of  a  statistical  barean;  we  also  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
industries  around  Chicago,  and  what  connection  they  have  with  the  various 
roads.  There  are  1 ,200  of  them,  and  we  keep  a  record  of  their  location  and  what 
it  costd  to  make  deliveries  thereto.  We  frequently  have  to  meet  and  discuss 
questions  as  they  may  come  up  in  relation  to  our  transportation  on  Eastern  roads 
and  the  rates.  We  keep  a  record  of  the  minimum  rates  so  that  we  can  at  any 
time  know  what  the  minimum  rate  is  from  Chicago  to  any  Eastern  point. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  is  this  committee  nutdeup?— A.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ten  Eastern  trunk  lines,  the  C.  and  E.  I.,  and  C,  T  and  L.  are  also 
members.  The  trunk  lines  are:  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis;  Chicago  and  Erie;  Grand  Trunk;  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern;  Michigan  Central;  Pan  Handle;  Port  Wayne;  New  York  Central, 
and  St.  Louis  and  Wabash. 

Q.  What  officials  of  the  railroads  are  represented?- A.  The  freight  officials  of 
the  roads  in  Chicago;  the  assistant  general  freight  agent,  or  the  general  freight 
agent,  as  he  may  &ve  charge  of  the  offices. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Hareis.)  Of  each  road?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rate-making  power?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  simply  keep  a  record  of  it?— A.  Yes.  Of  course,  we  have  the  record  of 
the  short  line— the  line  that  has  the  lowest  rate  of  freight  for  the  accommodation 
of  business,  and  aJso  a  record  of  the  other  lines  that  have  a  similar  rate. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  In  keeping  this  record  have  vou  watched  the  prices 
of  railroads,  and  have  you  found  out  what  the  various  railways  are  doing  m  the 
various  rates;  is  it  the  object  of  your  association  to  keep  each  member  informed? — 
A.  Yes.    If  a  road  reduces  the  rate  we  make  a  record  of  it  and  advise  the  others. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  roads  reduce  the  rate  without  letting  you  know?— A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  know  anything  about  it  if  they  did?— A.  The  probabilities  are 
that  we  would  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  make  discoveries  in  this  direction?— A.  Of  course, 
we  keep  a  full  record  of  their  tariffs  and  it  would  be  a  case  of  neglect  on  the  pait 
of  my  clerks  if  they  did  not  report  if  any  change  was  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  notice  do  they  give  of  a  change  of  tariff;  I 
mean  the  number  of  days? — A.  If  there  was  no  neglect  in  reporting  I  would  find 
it  out  from  the  tariff  they  would  send  me,  which  would  be  tne  usual  tariff  they 
file  with  the  Interstate  (]k>mmission. 

<^.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Don't  you  endeavor  to  find  out  in  other  ways  than 
by  inOT)ection  of  their  published  tariff? — A.  I  don't  see  how  we  could  find  out  in 
an V  other  way.  I  guess  we  could  find  out  from  our  billings  in  our  statistical  work. 
I  think  my  attention  would  be  called  to  it  in  some  way  if  such  were  the  fact,  and 
rebates  had  been  offered. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  rates  not  been  put  down  to  such  a  minimum 
fi^re  that  discriminations  or  rebates  would  hardly  be  expected  on  the  part  of 
railroads  for  the  last  few  years?— A.  I  think  that  is  true.  Last  summer  rates  were 
at  such  a  low  rate  that  I  don't  think  a  road  could  possibly  have  discriminated 
without  losing  money. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  there  is  discrimination  among  certain  individuals 
by  the  railroads? — A .  I  don't  know  of  any.  I  have  merely  learned  from  the  reports 
in  the  papers;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  freight  discrimination? — ^A.  I  think  quite  prob- 
ably there  is,  but  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  that. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  position,  being  entirely  occupied  with  freight  rates  and  trans- 
portation matters,  you  would  be  in  a  pretty  good  position  to  judge,  would  you 
not? — A.  I  don't  see  how  I  could. 

Q.  Have  you  any  opinion  to  express  on  legalized  pooling?— A.  I  don't  think 
that  I  have.  My  views  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  expressed  by  Mr. 
Tucker.    What  1  would  say  on  that  subject  would  be  merely  a  rei)etition. 

Q.  Would  you  favor  a  governmental  oversight  of  this  pooling  arrangement,  if 
one  should  be  made,  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  (jbmmission  ?— A.  Yes,  I 
would  favor  a  legalized  pooling,  and  I  suppose  that  would  have  some  sux>ervision. 

Q.  Some  governmental  supervision? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  term  of  years  do  you  think  a  pool  should  be  entered  into?— A.  I 
should  say  not  less  than  five  years.    That' is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Why  do  you  object  to  a  yearly  change? — A.  I  think  the  diflftculties  attend- 
ing the  creating  of  a  pool  are  such  that  the  several  phases  and  various  conditions 
would  have  to  be  considered,  and  they  are  such  that  it  would  be  imx>ossible 
from  year  to  year  to  change  a  x)ool  and  nave  it  on  the  proper  basis. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Would  there  be  anything  in  the  way  of  a  readjustment 
every  year  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  year?— A.  It  would  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  circumstances  about  changing.  1  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
stabilitv  of  the  rates  to  be  assured,  and  tnat  the  pool  should  have  a  certain  tariff. 

<^,  (iy  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Would  that,  in  your  opinion,  do  away  almost 
entirely  with  discrimination  and  the  giving  of  rebates?— A.  I  think  it  could  be 
so  formed  that  it  would. 

Q.  Illegal  discriminations? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  make  the  penalties  imprisonment  or  fines?— A.  I  don*t  know 
really  that  I  care  to  express  an  opinion  on  that. 

O.  Would  not  fines  oe  more  effective? — ^A.  Tes;  if  they  would  enforce  them 
and  they  were  severe  enough. 

<^.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  think  either  fines  or  imprisonment  could 
be  imposed? — A.  That  would  depend  upon  the  legislature. 

Q.  Suppose  the  legislature  passed  a  law  making  it  an  offense  to  cut  the  rate  and 
imposed  a  fine  for  a  violation  of  the  law,  do  you  think  that  it  should  be 
eniorced? — ^A.  As  I  said  before,  it  depends  entirely  on  their  executive  ability  to 
carry  out  what  thev  propose.  I  think  there  is  no  question,  as  a  practical  matter, 
but  what  it  should  be  enforced.  It  would  depend  on  the  legal  machinery  that  was 
einployed  in  enforcing  it. 

Q.  Would  it  require  any  special  legtA  machinery  to  enforce  it?— A.  I  dont 
know.  It  might  be  necessary.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be,  in  a  penal  way.  I 
think  it  could  be  enforced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  A  bill  not  providing  for  suits  for  damages  for  the 
breaking  of  the  agreement,  or  without  fines  definitely  set  forth  for  each  offense, 
would  be  of  no  effect,  would  it?— A.  Very  probably  not.  I  think  to  make  it 
operative  it  would  have  to  be  subject  to  penalties. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  said  that  if  there  were  discriminations 
wittiin  the  last  2  years,  in  your  judgment,  the  roads  that  did  so  carried  the 
freight  at  a  loss?— A.  No;  1  didn  t  say  that.  I  was  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  current  published  rates  were  so  low  that  anything  earned  below  that 
would  be  at  a  loss. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  would.— A.  Yes;  I  say  so  now. 

Q.  Under  the  low  discriminating  rates?- A.  I  did  not  say  that  they  were 
discriminating. 

Q.  If  any  roads  should  discriminate,  it  would  usually  be  the  weak  roads,  would 
it  not?  Is  not  that  the  general  custom  of  the  weaker  roads?— A.  That  would 
depend  on  circumstances.    In  an  ordinary  way  I  suppose  that  would  be  true. 

Q.  You  said  they  were  running  at  a  loss  if  they  were  carrying  it  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  published  freight? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  are  presumed  to  carry  it  for  a  reasonable  rate?^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  a  road  that  is  running  its  machinery  any  way,  and  not  carrying  leaded 
cars,  might  lessen  that  loss  by  taking  this  freight  at  actual  cost,  might  it  not? — 
A.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Then  would  not  a  reasonable  rate  fixed  by  Congress  really  benefit  all  the 
strong  roads  and  protect  them  against  the  weaker  roads,  who  were  undertaking 
to  cut  down  expenses?— A.  A  reasonable  rate  might  do  that,  certainly. 

Q.  You  see  no  objection  to  that?— A.  I  see  no  objection  provided  the  rate  is 
made,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  also  with  some  consideration  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  roads. 

O.  You  don't  doubt  but  that  the  action  of  Congress  would  be  reasonable  on 
botn  sides,  do  you?— A.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise. 

<3.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  the  principal  objection  to  rebates  and  dis- 
criminations is  not  so  much  to  the  rate  itself  as  giving  special  favors  applying  to 
one  merchant  and  thereby  tearing  down  the  trade  of  another;  building  up  one 
community  and  tearing  down  another,  or  one  industry  at  the  expense  of  the 
destruction  of  another?— A.  I  think  that  is  so,  in  a  general  way,  yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  the  real  public  clamor  is  about — ^that  is,  supposed  favor- 
itism?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  your  judgement  that  the  roads  you  represent  would  object  to  such  a 
law  as  would  put  every  shipper,  every  community,  and  every  individual  upon  an 
equal  standing  as  to  the  rates?- A.  I  would  not  lixe  to  answer  for  the  roads,  but  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  I  sse  no  objection  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  judgment  of  the  reputable  roads  ? — A.  They  would  be,  I  think, 
very  glad  to  have  anything  that  would  insure  them  stable,  and  at  the  same  time 
reasonable,  rates. 

Q.  You  have  no  apprehension  that  a  board  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  President,  would  be  unreasonable  ?— A.  i  have  no 
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reason  to  suppose  so,  no.  If  the  facts  were  properly  stated  before  them,  I  would 
have  every  reason  to  believe  their  action  would  oe  reasonable. 

Q.  They  have  always  been  patient  in  hearing  both  sides,  have  they  not?— A. 
That  is  my  experience,  yes. 

Q.  And  it  is  your  judgment  that  the  roads  would  be  willing  to  have  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  extended  that  they  might  con- 
trol the  business  in  the  interest  of  both  the  people  and  the  roads  ? — ^A.  I  don't 
think  any  of  our  roads  would  have  any  objection  to  any  measure  that  would 
insure  reasonable  and  x>ermanent  rates. 

Q.  (ByBepresentativeOTJEN.)  Do  you  see  any  objection,  in  case  of  legalized 
pooling,  to  conferring  authority  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
reduce  rates;  to  lower  them  if  they  see  fit,  and  to  raise  them  if  they  see  fit;  to 
regulate  the  rates?— A.  Of  course  it  would  be  supposed  that  they  would  not  take 
any  action  until  after  they  had  heard  the  arguments  of  the  railroads.  I  could 
not  tell  without  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  roads.  Of  course,  if  the  rates  had 
to  be  reduced  by  some  superior  power,  where  there  was  a  friction  between  what 
the  roads  might  consider  was  the  proper  rate  and  what  the  public  might  consider 
was  the  proper  rate,  I  doni;  see  why  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
not  be  as  able  to  decide  on  that  as  any  other  body.  There  would  have  to  be  some 
power  to  arbitrate  these  questions. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Have  you  examined  the  Cullom  bill  that  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate?— A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  terms  of  it?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  movement  that  has 
been  maugnrated  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion?—A.  I  have  reaUy  given  that  matter  no  thought  and  I  would  not  like  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  it. 

Q.  As  a  general  proposition  are  yon  opposed  to  it?— A.  I  did  not  exx)ect  to  be 
asked  any  question  of  that  kind ;  it  is  rather  out  of  my  line  of  duty,  and  I  don't 
feel  competent  to  answer. 

Q.  Are  you  in  sympathy  with  the  amendment,  or  opposed  to  it,  and  if  so  on 
what  prinGii>le?— A.  ion  mean  in  sympathy  with  the  amendment  in  what  way? 

Q.  Enlarging  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  as  to  give 
them  power  to  enforce  their  rulings? — ^A.  I  think  certainly  that  their  x>owers 
should  be  increased,  at  least  so  that  they  can  be  more  operative  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time.    That  is  my  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  think  railroad  men  situated  as  you  are  would  be  inclined  to  oppose 
sncn  a  movement?— A.  I  dont  see  why  I  should. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIHOHY  OF  HE.  J.  T.  EIPLET, 

Chairman  of  the  Western  Classification  Committee. 

The  snbcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  morning  of 
November  24, 1899,  at  Chicago,  HI.,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Ripley  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name.^A.  J.T.Ripley. 

Q.  And  your  official  connection.— A.  Chairman  of  the  Western  Classification 
Committee. 

Q.  And  your  post-office  address. — ^A.  Chicago. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  commission  the  pnri)08e  of  the  organization  of 
the  Western  Classification  Committee  and  its  connection  with  railroad  tariffs?— 
A.  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a  freight  classifica- 
tion for  Western  roads;  and  its  relation  to  freight  tariffs  is  that  it  forms  the  basis 
upon  which  rates  are  made.  An  article  is  presented  for  shipment,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  the  classification  and  see  what  class  it  is  given  in  that  doc- 
ument, and  then  the  rate  is  established,  the  class  rate  being  quoted  on  that  article 
as  the  schedule  of  rates  or  tariffs  on  the  article. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  How  is  your  committee  made  up;  is  it  made  up  of  the 
representatives  of  Eastern  roads?  By  its  relation  with  Western  railways,  you 
mean  those  roads  running  west  of  CJhicago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  road  being  equally  represented?— A.  Each  road  is  represented  as  a 
road.  It  sends  a  delegate  to  the  committee,  and  has  presented  to  the  committee 
questions  which  it  wishes  presented. 
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Q.  What  official  of  each  road  nsoaUy  com68?— A.  Usually  the  assistant  freight 
agent,  sometimes  the  general  freight  agent  or  the  traffic  manager,  sometimes  the 
commercial  and  general  agent. 

Q.  Does  yonr  committee  have  frequent  meetings?— A.  Twice  a  year. 

Q.  Only  twice  a  year? — ^A.  As  a  rule  we  are  forced  to  have  an  extra  meeting; 
but  the  by-laws  provide  for  two  meetings  each  year. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  manager?— A.  My  duties  as  chairman  are  to  pre- 
side at  meetings,  and  decide  questions  on  the  construction  of  the  classification  in 
the  interim  between  meetings,  or  rule  upon  new  articles  presented  for  classifica- 
tion which  are  not  already  provided  for. 

Q.  And  your  rules  are  operative  as  soon  as  made  and  on  all  the  roads? — A.  Yes: 
as  soon  as  they  are  published  they  are  operative. 

Q.  Are  there  many  changes  in  your  classification  from  year  to  year,  or  does  it 
remain  quite  permanent? — ^A.  Constant  changes  are  being  made  at  these  semi- 
annual meetings;  still,  the  changes  are  not  so  very  numerous. 

Q.  There  are  other  classifications?— A.  Yes;  Official  classifications,  which  go 
east  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River;  and  the 
Southern  classification,  which  is  m  effect  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  Western  classification,  which  is  in  effect  from  Chicago 
west  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Q.  Suppose  freight  starts  in  New  York  under  the  Eastern  classification  and 
comes  over  into  your  territory  under  a  different  classification;  how  is  that  rate 
arranged? — ^A.  If  it  comes  through  Chicago  it  is  rebilled  under  the  Western 
classification;  and  that  may  give  it  a  lower  or  higher  rate. 

Q.  Is  that  much  trouble  to  the  shipper?— A.  I  dont  think  it  is  a  source  of  great 
inconvenience  to  the  shipper.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  objection  to  it  on  that 
account. 

Q.  That  does  not  cut  much  fi^re,  then?— A.  I  think  that  if  there  is  any  incon- 
venience it  would  be  to  the  carriers  rather  than  to  the  shipper. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Can  a  shipper  ship  right  tlurough  to  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific  coast? — A.  In  some  instances,  I  understand,  the  proi>erty  has  laid 
over,  and  is  not  billed  through;  and  they  niake  other  rates  apply  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  Pacific  coast. 


Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  your  idea  of  a  universal  classification  that 

ould  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  Could  that  be  done  by  a  governmental  commission? — ^A.  I  think  the  rail- 


roads should  frame  such  a  universal  classification.  The  attempt  was  made  at 
one  time  to  frame  such  a  classification;  practically  it  was  agreed  upon;  but  there 
were  some  parties  that  dissented  and  it  was  not  i>ut  into  effect. 

Q.  The  railroads  having  failed  to  make  a  uniform  classification,  it  is  hardly 
possible — unless  it  be  done  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  by  some 
other  authority — that  it  could  be  made  at  all,  is  it? — ^A.  Perhaps  not,  unless  it 
was  made  mandatory  upon  the  railroads  to  frame  such  a  classification. 

Q.  J^By  Mr.  Conger.)  In  the  changes  that  are  frequently  made  in  this  Western 
classincation,  is  the  trend  toward  uniformity  or  in  the  other  direction?— A.  I 
think  the  trend  is  toward  uniformity. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  effort  was  made,  as  you  have  stated,  to  adopt  a  uniform 
classification,  did  those  who  objected  to  its  adoption  come  more  from  one  section 
of  the  country  than  another?— A.  Yes;  1  understand  so. 

Q.  They  were  from  what  section?— A.  I  understand  the  objections  were  from 
the  East,  principally,  although  some  of  the  Pacific  coast  lines  thought  it  imprac- 
ticable, I  oelieve. 

<^.  (Bv  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  a  gentleman  named  Chapman,  of  Painesville, 
Ohio,  who  was  before  the  committee  last  week  with  a  scheme  for  uniform  classi- 
fication, called  his  scheme  to  your  attention? — A.  I  never  heard  of  it;  no. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  know  whether  discriminations  result  from 
the  existence  of  these  different  classifications? — A.  I  think  we  had  discrimina- 
tions as  between  markets. 

Q.  Please  explain  how  such  discriminations  may  be  the  result  of  bavins^  several 
classifications?— A.  Well,  if  the  Official  classification  makes  a  lower  class  on  a 
given  article  in  the  northern  or  western  division,  it  becomes  more  diflBcult  to 
ship  that  article  from  Chicago  to  ^ints  where  the  Western  classification  governs 
than  it  otherwise  would  be.  For  instance,  the  Official  classification  goes  to  St. 
Paul— that  is,  on  all  business  from  all  points  cast  of  Chicago  and  St.  Paul— and  the 
Western  classification  governs  from  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  on  that  article.  The  West- 
em  classification  being  higher  than  the  Official  and  the  Official  only  governing 
from  points  east  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  shipper  is  at  a  certain  disadvantage  in 
reachmg  that  particular  market.    It  is  also  lower  on  business  going  to  the  Missis- 
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sippi  River  jpoints,  where  the  Official  classification  reaches.  That  has  resulted  in 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  Eastern  shipper  as  against  the  shippers  into  this 
territory  that  is  open  to  both  classifications.  To  illustrate:  if  a  man  is  shipping 
from  a  Wisconsin  point  to  a  market  in  either  direction,  he  has  to  ship  nnder  the 
Western  classification,  whereas,  if  an  Eastern  man  is  shipping  to  the  same  market, 
he  ships  under  the  Eastern  classification,  and,  speaking  generally  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Eastern  division,  it  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  Western;  and  in  that 
instance  the  Wisconsin  shippers  would  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

Q.  Would  that  be  true  of  the  Illinois  territory?— A.  To  some  extent,  that  is 
modified  in  Illinois.  In  Illinois  liiere  is  a  classification  of  freight  framed  by  the 
Illinois  board  of  railway  and  warehouse  commissioners  that  is  intended  to 
offset  that  disability  to  some  extent.  Of  course,  the  interstate  character  of  com- 
merce and  competition  interfers  vrith  the  Illinois  commission. 

Q.  Does  not  tne  fact  that  the  commerce  in  the  Illinois  markets  is  largely  inter- 
state— does  not  that  prevent  the  Illinois  commission's  tariff  from  having  much 
effect?— A.  Yes.    It  would  not  apply  outside  of  the  State. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  The  greater  bulk  of  the  freight  would  be  in  carloads 
and  get  the  special  rate,  would  it  not,  without  being  classified,  such  as  wheat, 
coal,  pork,  etc.? — A.  That  is  shipped  outside  of  the  classification;  is  not  amenable 
to  the  classification.    I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  control  of  the  rates. 

Q.  That,  I  suppose,  would  comprise  the  greater  bulk  of  the  freight,  if  not  in 
value,  would  it  not? — A.  Probably  it  would,  although  I  have  never  seen  any 
figures  made. 

Q.  Your  classification  applies  to  carloads? — A.  Yes;  and  to  less  than  carloads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Does  your  line  of  duty  enable  you  to  know  the 
contests  brought  by  the  consignees  of  these  goods  through  this  separate  classifica- 
tion?— A.  Yes;  I  am  apt  to  hear  of  them. 

Q.  Does  it  not  result  in  a  great  many  suits  of  replevin?— A.  My  impression  is 
that  it  does  not.    Companies  don't  oftentimes  have  suits.    There  are  oftentimes 

Questions  in  dispute,  and  they  give  rise  to  complaints,  and  very  often  it  causes 
elay  in  delivering  the  freight. 

Q.  Sometimes  it  results  in  a  replevin  suit,  does  it  not?— A.  Not  within  my 
observation.    I  dont  think  that  is  oftentimes  the  case. 

Q.  Now,  in  making  up  these  classifications,  what  do  you  take  into  considera- 
tion?— A.  Bulk  and  value  are  the  two  controlling  features. 

Q.  You  always  consider  what  an  article  will  stand,  do  you  not? — ^A.  That  is 
one  element,  yes;  represented  by  the  value  of  the  goods;  and  the  element  of  bulk 
represents  the  accommodation  lumished  bv  the  carrier  and  the  space  occupied. 

^.  And  also  you  consider  what  the  article  will  stand,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  moved  and  used?— A.  I  don't  think  that  that  would  be  hardly  a  valid 
consideration  in  fixing  a  classification. 

Q.  If  you  were  going  to  classify  a  very  low  grade  of  iron  ore,  a  remarkably  low 
grade;  would  you  be  liable  to  classify  that  according  to  its  grade? — ^A.  The  ele- 
ment of  value  would  be  considered. 

Q.  But  you  haven't  that  exact. — A.  The  element  of  value  don't  represent  all  of 
it.  Of  course,  the  other  element  of  bulk  would  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  enter  into  the  amount  required  to  make  a  carload,  and  the  accomodations 
to  be  furnished. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Is  iron  ore  given  two  different  classifications?— A.  We 
have  iron  ore  classified,  but  it  is  modified  under  the  classification— under  the  so- 
called  commodity  rates,  which  are  usually  lower  than  the  classification  or  tariff 
rates. 

Q.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  railroads  make  two  different  classifications  on 
iron  ore  and  then  pass  on  the  quality  or  value  thereof  it  would A.  (Inter- 
rupting.) It  would  complicate  in atters. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Do  you  know  of  such  a  rate  existing  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains?— A.  I  can  not  say  tnat  I  do,  although  it  is  my  impression  rates 
have  been  made  based  on  the  v^ue  of  the  ore. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  a  uniform  classification  would  dispense  with  all  this 
trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  consignee? — ^A.  I  believe  it  would,  very  largely. 

Q.  And  do  you  see  any  reason  why,  when  the  railroads  want  to  classify,  some 
other  power,  as  an  arbitrator,  might  not  do  it  and  take  into  consideration  all  the 
facts,  and  compel  the  obstreperous  roads  to  come  in? — A.  The  framing  of  a  classi- 
ification  would  be  a  very  complicated  piece  of  work  to  those  who  have  not  been 
familiar  with  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  classification  framed  by  the  com- 
mission would  give  general  satisfaction,  at  least  at  first.  I  think  they  mi^ht  find  it 
worse  to  take  one  of  the  existing  classifications  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new 
one  than  they  would  to  frame  an  entirely  new  classification. 
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Q.  YoQ  wonld  not  expect  a  board  like  the  Interstate  CommeTce  ComznissiaQ  to 
claARify  without  taking  yonr  cla88ification  or  right  ratee,  and  if  they  foxmd  amy 
defects  to  correct  them,  wonld  you? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  bnt  that  they  wonld  take  the  classificatioii  of  the  raal- 
roads  generally? — A.  I  think  that  they  wonld  find  it  wi:^  to  do  it. 

Q.  It  they  shonld  have  a  fall  hearing,  which  they  wonld  nndoabtedly,  and  all 
interents  should  be  con'<idere<l,  would  you  anticipate  any  injury  wonld*  result  to 
the  roads  from  such  a  classification? — A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Pleiise  state  what  the  privileges  of  shippers  are  befor* 
yoor  committee. — ^A.  The  shippers  have  been  demanding  comnetition  -with  tbe 
change  in  classification.  They  are  naturally  for  reduction  in  classificatiaii.  aad 
these  complaints  are  heard  and  considered  at  onr  semiannual  meedngs.  Tber 
have  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  ns  and  stating  their  cases. 

<^.  In  iierson  or  by  attorney?— A.  In  person  or  by  delegate  or  attorney.  Thr 
X)etitions  are  comfidered  and  passed  upon  by  the  committee. 

Q.  Is  there  much  complaint  on  the  x)art  of  shippers  that  their  privileges  are  z^ 
sufficient  before  your  commission? — A.  I  think  there  is  a  general  satisfaction  anKR^ 
shippers  so  far  as  the  Western  classification  is  concerned,  as  to  their  privileges  df 
stating  their  cases  and  appearing. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Did  not  the  railroads  several  years  ago  get  up 
a  general  classification  which  was  substantially  agreed  to  by  the  railroads  witfc 
the  exception  of  one  or  two? — A.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

(^  Of  course  that  dasssification  could  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  coin- 
mission  if  they  saw  fit  to  tako  it  up? — A.  Yes;  it  would  be  available. 

S.  (^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Can  you  state  what  roads  defeated  that  classsficatic^ 
give  us  your  belief  as  to  why  thev  did  it? — A.  I  don't  know  vrhat  roads 
objected  to  it.  I  underst(KHl  that  roads  in  the  East  were  the  most  nttmeroas 
among  the  pi-incipal  objectors;  but  what  the  reasons  were  that  led  to  it,  and  their 
objections,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  You  think  that  general  classification  is  practi- 
cable m  the  entire  country,  do  you? — A.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  classification  according  to  the  sections? — ^A.  Na 


Chicago,  III.,  November  i*,^,  1S99, 

TESTIMOITY  OF  KB,  JOSEPH  BOOKWALTEK, 

Representative  of  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Represent- 
ative Lorimer  presiding,  at  1 1 .50  a.  m. ,  November  34, 1899,  Mr.  Joseph  Bookwalter, 
representative  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
bemg  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  ( By  Kepresentative  Lorimer.)  What  is  your  name? — A.  Joseph  Bookwalter. 

Q.  And  address?— A.  Kansas  City. 

Q.  Whom  do  you  especially  represent  here? — ^A.  I  am  in  the  grain  business  at 
Kansas  City  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trade,  chairman  of  their  tran^Kurta- 
tion  committee;  and  I  represent  the  Kansjis  City  Board  of  Trade. 

Q.  Will  you,  in  your  own  way,  state  to  the  commission  the  matters  you  have 
thoiight  of  with  reference  to  transportation? — A.  Well,  I  can  only  speak  of  the 
tariffs  as  they  practically  affect  our  business  at  Kansas  City.  We  have  centering 
in  Kansas  City  something  like  16  or  18  railways,  penetrating  the  territory  sur- 
rounding the  city,  and  are  there  to  receive  grain  on  consignment  or  buy  it  in  the 
country  and  sell  it  again,  to  store  it,  to  manufacture  it  into  flour  and  smp  it  out 
both  for  local  consumption  and  for  exix)rt.  We  have  a  grievance  or  two,  i)erhap& 
Our  grievance  consists  chiefly  of  this:  That  in  all  the  tariffs  of  all  the  roads  Xhs 
rate  from  any  local  point  into  Kansas  City  and  then  the  rate  from  Kansas  City 
out  to  any  other  point  is  from  1  cent  and  up,  higher  than  it  would  be  from  the 
originating  point  to  the  point  to  which  it  may  be  shipped— 1  cent  a  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  J  Is  that  true  of  Kansas  City  only,  or  of  many'  other  cities 
of  the  country? — A.  That  is  true,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  of  the  Missouri  River 
towns— Kansas  City,  Atchison,  Leavenworth,  St.  Joseph. 

Q.  The  rate  on  grain  you  are  speaking  of.  Is  not  that  or  a  similar  situation  true 
of  Chicago?— A.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  Cliicago.  I  do  not  know  how  it  may 
operate  in  Chicago,  but  it  operates  to  ruin  our  business. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Whv  would  it  not  be  reasonable  that  1  cent  more 
shonla  oe  charged  where  the  freight  is  8hipi>ed  in  and  unloaded  and  then  shipped 
ont  again  than  if  it  went  directly  through?  I  understand  you  say  that  is  unreason- 
able.— A.  Yes;  it  is  unreasonable  in  this:  That  it  is  sufficient  to  bar  the  bnrineia. 
It  is  x>articularly  unreasonable  with  reference  to  us  because  it  is  not  true  witii 
reference  to  any  other  local  station  along  any  of  these  lines  in  the  same  business. 
Tou  can  go  west  on  any  of  these  roads  and  buy  a  car  of  wheat  and  ship  it  to  the 
mill  or  elevator  at  an^  station  on  that  road;  it  is  unloaded  and  manufactured  into 
flour;  loaded  out  again,  and  shipped  to  destination  without  any  additional  charge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Under  a  milling-in-transit  rate?— A.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  call  it;  they  permit  it,  and  it  is  done. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjbn.)  What  reasons  do  the  railroads  give  for  the 
making  of  tms  additional  charge  for  the  towns  you  speak  of?— A.  They  call  it 
breaking  bulk. 

Q.  Rehandling? — A.  They  may  rehandle  it  and  they  may  not;  they  may  do 
nothing;  but  if  it  is  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  billed  out  there  is  an  additional 
charge. 

Q.  Even  if  the  grain  never  leaves  the  car? — ^A.  Even  if  the  grain  never  leaves 
the  car.  They  are  to  no  more  terminal  expenee  or  breaking-bulk  expense  at 
Kansas  City  than  at  any  other  place.  It  may  not  go  off  their  track,  and  may  not 
even  go  out  of  their  yard. 

Q.  Name  some  other  place.— A.  Take  Topeka,  for  instance,  west  of  Kansas  City. 

Q.  Name  some  small  station  west  of  Topeka. — ^A.  Ellsworth,  perhaxM. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  name  these  towns  that  I  might  put  this  question,  that  we 
may  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  case.  I  understand  you  complain  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  buyer  or  handler  of  grain  to  buy  a  carload  of  wheat  at  Ellsworth, 
bill  it  to  Topeka,  there  rebill  it  to  New  York  at  the  through  rate  from  Ellsworth; 
that  there  is  no  additional  charge?— A.  At  the  balance  of  the  rate;  yes. 

Q.  That  there  is  no  additional  charge  because  of  the  rebiUing  or  stopping  at 
Topeka?— A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Yet  if  that  car  were  bought  at  Ellswoi-th  and  billed  to  Kansas  City  and 
there  rebilled  to  the  same  point  tbey  would  charge  you  an  additional  rate  for 
that  rebilling?— A.  Yes.  Now,  if  there  was  any  switching  done  at  Kansas  City 
there  would  be  an  additional' charge  for  it,  but  for  whatever  switching  may  be 
done  at  Topeka  or  the  intermediate  point  there  is  no  additional  charge.  If  it 
should  leave  the  road  over  which  it  came  and  went  to  an  elevator  and  went  out 
over  another  road  there  would  be  a  switching  charge  of  $2  to  |6  a  car. 

Q.  What  road  or  organization  of  roads  is  responsible  for  making  this  charge, 
this  discrimination, against  Kansas  City,  if  you  might  call  it  such?— A.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  one  road  is  more  responsible  than  another;  they  are  all  in  it. 
A  portion  of  these  roads  do  not  go  beyond  Kansas  City  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  grain  roads;  they  do  not  take  grain  to  Kansas  City,  hardly. 

Q.  Are  there  any  roads  running  into  Topeka  that  do  not  run  into  Kansas 
City?— A.  No. 

Q.  Have  these  roads  that  run  into  Kansas  City  and  also  into  Topeka  any  reason 
for  favoring  Topeka  as  against  Kansas  City  that  you  know  of? — A.  Yes;  I  think 
they  would  make  this  claim:  At  Topeka  they  can  feel  pretty  sure  they  will  get  it 
out  on  their  own  road  to  destination,  while  if  it  goes  to  Kansas  City  they  might 
never  get  it  again.  They  claim  it  to  ho  their  car  bo  long  as  they  can  haul  it,  and 
therefore  dictate  where  it  shall  be  sold;  and  they  make  a  rate  that  will  govern 
that.  I  think,  perhaps,  the  roads  most  responsible  for  that  arrangement  are  the 
Santa  Fe,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Rock  Island,  and  the  Burlington;  but  the  rule 
applies  the  same  to  roads  terminating  at  Kansas  City  from  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  could  they  be  sure  of  getting  the  grain  in  their 
own  cars  from  Topeka  eastward  unless  there  was  some  understanding  between 
the  roads,  since  there  is  competition  between  Kansas  City  and  Topeka?  Is  there 
not  more  than  one  road  running  between  these  two  points? — A.  Usually  it  goes 
into  the  elevator  or  mill  on  their  own  line.  The  operation  of  it  is  very  effective  as 
against  us.  The  local  mills  throughout  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Missouri  sell 
supplies  either  side  of  us;  cars  will  go  right  through  Kansas  City  going  to  mill. 
It  nas  been  very  effective,  and  operates  in  many  instances  to  entirely  destroy 
the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  The  milling  business? — A.  And  the  grain  business,  both. 
Kansas  City  does  not  get  good  milling  wheat,  llie  local  mills  can  afford  to  buy 
it  and  pay  more  than  our  millers  can  pay.  because  they  can  manufacture  it  for 
export  on  the  same  basis  that  our  people  do,  and  our  people  have  the  cent  or 
more  per  hundred  and  their  switching  charges  besides. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  One  grain  man  in  Iowa  testified  that  because  Kansas 
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City  was  a  milling  point  they  could  get  better  prices  in  Kaneau  City  at  times 
tiian  they  could  in  Chicago.  That  would  seem  to  indicate,  if  his  statement  is 
true,  that  they  get  the  best  class  of  grain  there.  —A.  They  can  only  do  that  for 
their  local  business.  Kansas  City  is  a  higher  market  for  gi*ain  than  any  other 
market  for  grain  in  the  country,  simply  because  we  get  so  little.  Take  oats — 
hardly  a  car  comes  to  Kansas  City  to  oe  shipped  out;  4,  5,  or  6  cars  of  oats  a  day 
is  as  much  as  is  received  there,  and  that  i-s  consumed  there,  because  the  roads  add 
the  1  or  2  cents  to  shipthrough  Kansas  City. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  you  know  how  much  wheat  Kansas  City 
receives?— A.  That  is  govemea  a  good  deal  by  the  size  of  the  crop.  Last  year  we 
had  about  80,000,000  out  of  a  territory  that  raised  240,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Not  all  of  that  240,000,000  was  shipped  out  of  that 
territory? — ^A.  No;  but  we  got  a  very  small  proportion  of  it.  To  give  an  iUustra- 
tion  of  how  that  will  ox)erate  as  affecting  us,  our  mills,  and  necessarily  our  ele- 
vators, I  wrote  some  letters  to  Bhipi)ers  in  the  country  and  asked  them  to  say  how 
mAuy  cars  of  wheat  they  had  shipped  from  July,  1898,  to  Julv,  1899.  I  have  not 
these  letters  with  me.  I  did  not  think  to  bring  them,  and  only  speak  from  mem- 
ory. From  a  little  town  like  Inman,  a  local  station  on  the  Rock  Island,  a  shipper 
shipped  something  like  400  cars;  54  of  these  came  to  Kansas  City;  227  stopped  at 
a  mill  on  the  way  to  Kansas  dJity — large  mills,  grinding  for  export,  in  competi- 
tion with  our  mills. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Otjen.  )  Ton  speak  of  2  cents.  Is  it  sometimes  more  than 
2  cents?— A.  Yes;  very  much  more  sometimes. 

Q.  Two  cents  and  upward  ? — A.  Yes;  one  cent  and  upward. 

Q.  How  high  does  it  go  sometimes— the  difference? — A.  Seven  or  eight  cents. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  a  switching  charge  ? — A.  In  addition  to  that  there 
is  a  switching  charge. 

Q.  Which  IS  not  charged  any  place  like  Topeka  and  these  other  places  you  speak 
of  ? — A.  Yes.  Speaking  of  the  grade  of  wheat  that  we  receive « we  had  something 
over  500  cars  as  a  result  of  8  days'  receipts,  taking  in  2  holidays  and  Sunday.  It 
being  a  large  receipt,  I  made  inquiry  of  the  inspection  department  to  see  what  was 
the  grade  of  wheat  and  found  there  was  less  than  2  per  cent  of  these  500  cars 
that  was  graded  wheat;  it  ran  from  **  rejected  "  to  "  4  ''^and  *'  8.*' 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  send  inferior  grades  to  Kansas  City  ?— A.  It  is  the 
nearest  market,  and  it  is  very  uncertain  wnat  they  will  receive  for  the  inferior 
grades  if  they  send  to  Galveston,  New  Orleans,  or  Chicago,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  not  in  a  condition  for  long  shipment,  and  it  is  desirable  to  get  them  out  of  the 
car  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  becomes  of  that  wheat?— A.  It  goes  into  the  ele- 
vator and  is  scoured  and  dried. 

O.  Kansas  City  is  the  nearest  market  where  that  can  be  done  ?— A.  Kansas  City 
is  the  nearest  market  where  that  can  be  done  and  ston^e  be  obtained.  I  want  to 
say  that  this  discrimination — arbitrarily  from  1  cent  a  hundred  up,  with  the  very 
narrow  margin  on  which  the  grain  business  is  now  done,  any  difference  in  the 
charge  between  one  and  another — determines  the  movement  of  that  grain;  where 
it  shall  go.  Not  very  long  ago  the  city  of  New  York  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  as  to  why  it  was  that  they  were  not  receiving  as  much  grain  for  e2q)ort 
as  they  previously  had.  Among  others  called  before  that  commission  was  the 
representative  of  Armour  &  Co.,  who  were  the  largest  g^ain  dealers  in  the  coun- 
try, perhaps.  Mr.  Armour's  representative,  among  other  things,  said  that  their 
charges,  lightering  the  grain,  and  lack  of  facilities  for  handlinR  the  grain  from 
car  to  vessel,  made  additioncd  cost  enough  to  prevent  them  handling  it,  and  inci- 
dentally said  that  one-sixteenth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  on  grain  will  determine  where 
it  will  ^o.  I  simply  give  that  as  illustrative  of  why  any  discrimination  will  ruin 
the  business  of  any  particular  place. 

Speaking  ot  Nebraska,  there  are  some  peculiarities  of  the  tariff  that  I  jotted 
down  as  I  came  along  on  the  train  last  night,  which  will  illustrate  what  I  am  after. 
Now,  this  state  of  affairs  is  true  of  other  stations  on  the  Burlii^ton  system;  I  jufit 
give  this  one  as  not  being  different  from  the  rest  of  them.  There  may  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  mileage,  but  not  in  the  tariff.  This  station,  Wahoo,  is  located  in  a 
very  excellent  grain  country,  growing  white  oats  and  white  com,  both  of  which 
are  very  valuable  to  us.  Now,  Wahoo  is  229  miles  from  Kansas  City,  northwest. 
It  is  523  miles  from  St.  Louis.  The  rate  from  Wahoo  to  Kansas  City  is  14  cents, 
and  to  St.  Louis  is  14;  if  it  goes  via  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis  it  is  21  cents. 

Q.  Is  it  farther  from  Wahoo  by  way  of  Kansas  City  than  by  some  other  road? — 
A.  It  is  67  miles  farther  by  the  Burlington  road  via  Kansas  City  than  by  their 
own  through  line,  but  they  charge  7  cents  extra  for  that  67  miles,  or  thev  do  not 
charge  anything  for  294  miles.  They  would  have  earned  their  14  cents  oy  haul- 
ing 229  miles,  but  they  haul  it  294  miles  farther  without  additional  charge. 
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Q.  Not  the  same  road,  however^ — A.  The  same  road.  I  took  the  station  of 
Wahoo  because  it  has  a  peculiar  feature;  it  is  also  a  station  on  the  Union  Pacific, 
which  terminates  at  Kansas  Cit^.  The  Union  Pacific  rate  is  14  cents  to  Kansas 
City  and  also  to  St.  Louis.  If  it  is  billed  through  by  the  Union  Pacific  via  Kansas 
City,  they  earn  the  14  cents;  if  it  is  billed  through  oy  the  same  line  which  termi- 
nates at  Kansas  City,  and  must  give  it  up  to  some  other  road,  the  Union  Pacific 
gets  7  cents  out  of  it,  and  they  give  up  half  what  they  have  earned.  They  do  not 
take  that  because  they  are  desirous  or  giving  up  that  x>ortion,  but  they  are  forced 
to  do  it  in  order  to  make  tariffs  in  competition  with  the  other  roads. 

Q.  Why  does  not  the  Union  Pacific  mi^e  a  lower  rate  to  Kansas  City? — ^A.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  hammered  on  the  back  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Your  idea,  then,  is  that  the  rate  probably  is  a  fair  one  to  Kansas  City,  but 
an  extremely  low  one  to  St.  Louis,  relatively  speaking?— A.  That  is  in  ][)art  true. 
I  think  the  Kansas  City  rate  is  too  high  and  the  St.  Louis  rate  is  too  low.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  love  of  St.  Louis  that  the  14-cent  rate  is  xhade  there,  but  Chicago 
is  based  upon  the  St.  Louis  rate,  and  it  makes  a  lower  rate  to  Chica^,  and  they 
get  to  haul  to  Chicago  instead  of  St.  Louis. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Have  these  railroads  any  elevators  in  Kansas 
City?— A.  The  Burlington  has  no  elevator. 

Q.  Has  the  Pacific?— A.  The  Union  Pacific  has;  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  Burlington  has  eleva- 
tors in  Chicago? — A.  We  understand  they  have;  yes. 

Q.  They  own  the  elevators?- A.  I  can  not  give  you  positive  information  on  that. 

The  i)eople  of  the  South  are  great  eaters  of  oats  and  white  com  meal.  The  cen- 
tral x>ortion  of  Nebraska,  embracing  this  ][)art  of  the  country,  is  where  the  white 
oats  are  chiefly  produced.  They  are  desirable  for  oatmeal  because  they  are  white. 
Black  oats  and  red  oats  are  strong,  and  white  oats  are  necessary  for  oatmeal. 
We  have  an  oatmeal  mill  at  Kansas  City,  but  it  can  not  get  oats  to  run  hardly 
any  of  the  time;  why  it  does  not  is  plain  from  the  tariffs.  As  I  said,  the  rate  on  oats 
from  Wahoo  to  Kansas  City  is  14  cents,  that  is  2d9  miles;  the  rate  on  oats  from  Wahoo 
to  Memphis  is  19  cents,  713  miles;  14  cents  for  229  miles  and  5  for  cents  484  miles, 
goin^  directly  throug^h  Kansas  City.  If  it  is  billed  into  Kansas  City  and  then 
billea  to  Memphis  it  is  24  cents,  5  cents  penalty  for  stopping  at  Kansas  City  for 
handling  or  manufacturing.  The  result  is  it  goes  on  tm^ugn  and  our  people  do 
not  do  the  business.    It  is  right  on  the  line  of  road  passing  through  the  town. 

Texas  is  a  very  large  consumer  of  com  meal,  and  our  ];)eople  originally  enjoyed 
the  privilege,  on  the  basis  of  through  billing,  of  maniifacturing  com  meal  and 
shipping  to  Texas.  From  Wahoo  to  San  Antonia  on  com  the  rate  is  89  cents;  if 
the  com  is  stopped  at  Kansas  City  and  manufactured  into  meal  it  makes  it  44 
cents.  The  result  is,  the  com  is  shipped  to  Texas  and  manufactured  in  Texas, 
instead  of  beiuK  manufactured  in  Kansaw  City;  5  cents  per  hundred  advantage  is 
given  to  the  mm  in  Texas. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Is  it  not  more  expensive  to  ship  the  manufac- 
tured product  than  it  is  the  raw  grain  ? — A.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  be.    It  did  not  use  to  be. 

Q.  How  long  since  has  this  been  in  operation,  the  difference  between  the  trans- 
portation of  the  manufactured  article  and  the  raw  grain  itself? — ^A.  I  can  not 
give  you  exactly  the  date. 

Q.  About  how  long?— A.  A  couple  of  years. 

There  is  a  little  town  in  Kansas  caUed  Doniphan.  They  ship  com  from  Doni- 
phan to  Chicago  via  St.  Joseph  for  15  cents,  522  miles;  they  ship  it  to  Chicago  via 
Kansas  City,  which  is  43  miles  farther,  at  19  cents;  they  ship  it  via  Kansas  City 
to  St.  Louis  at  14  cents.  If  it  is  shipped  to  Kansas  City,  50  miles,  the  rate  is  7 
cents.  It  is  522  miles  to  Chicago  and  60  miles  to  Kansas  City.  One  is  15  cents  and 
the  other  is  7  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Are  these  exceptional  instances,  or  would  you  mean 
to  say  to  this  commission  that  Kansas  City  is  discriminated  against  in  favor  of 
towns  and  places  to  this  extent  and  proportion?  If  so,  I  can  not  see  how  you 
could  do  the  volume  of  business  in  grain  shipments — wheat,  com,  and  other  prod- 
ucts— that  you  do?— A.  These  are  the  extremes,  ranging  from  1  cent  up  to  7 
cents,  which  is  the  highest  discrimination;  but  there  are  many  other  stations  on 
the  Burlington  system  like  this,  running  all  the  way  down— 5,  4,  8, 2, 1  cent — ^but 
anvthing  which  causes  any  discrimination  is  sufficient  to  bar  our  business. 

Q.  Now,  is  not  the  discrimination  on  some  particular  roads  larger  than  on 
others? — ^A.  It  is  all  alike  in  the  same  territory. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  but  there  might  be  certain  railroads  discriminating  against 
you. — ^A.  We  can  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Union  Pacific  should  charge  14  cents 
on  a  car  that  comes  and  stops  at  Kansas  City,  and  7  cents  on  the  same  car  if  it 
does  not  stop  at  Kansas  City,  for  the  same  length  of  haul. 
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Speaking  with  reference  to  business,  I  counted  up  I  think  it  was  90  days,  up  to 
yesterday,  and  we  have  averaged  3  cars  of  com  a  cu^y  at  gamflsm  City  off  the  Bur- 
lington system. 

<Jj.  (By  Representative  Otjen.  )  How  much  ought  you  to  average  if  rates  were 
uniform? — A.  I  do  not  know:  we  ought  to  have  150  cars,  I  should  think,  anyhow. 
It  is  a  i)retty  small  station  on  their  road  that  does  not  ship  3  cars. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  wheat  that  came  to  Kansas  City  amounted  to  30,000.000 
bushels,  and  that  this  discriminating  rate  has  existed  only  within  the  last  year 
or  two? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  business  did  you  do  prior  to  that  time  in  Kansas  City,  in  wheat, 
for  instance?^A.  It  varied  according  to  the  crop;  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly;  I  have 
not  the  figures. 

Q.  Did  it  exceed  the  30,000,000  of  bushels?— A.  Oh,  it  ran  up  as  high  as 
40,000,000. 

9*  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  You  think  your  business  in  grain  is  falling  off?— A. 
It  is,  most  decidedly. 

Here  is  the  town  of  Humboldt,  for  instance.  That  is  120  miles  from  Kansas 
City,  and  571  miles  from  Chicago;  the  rate  to  Kansas  City  is  8  cents,  while  the 
rate  to  Chicago  is  17^  cents.  Humboldt  happens  to  be  the  next  station  from 
Table  Bock;  and  according  to  these  letters  I  was  speaking  to  you  about  having 
received  last  year  they  shipped  272  cars  of  com  from  Table  Bock  and  3  came  to 
Kansas  City.  These  were  not  shipped  by  dealers;  they  were  shipped  by  farmers, 
who  did  not  know  any  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  J  The  3  cars  were?--A.  The  3  cars;  yes.  The  reason  why 
I  took  Humboldt  was  because  I  had  the  figures  on  there  day  before  yesterday. 
There  was  bid  on  track,  25^  cents  for  No.  3  corn,  Chicago  terms.  I  b«lieve  the 
rate  to  Chicago  is  17i  cent8,  that  is,  9.81  cents  a  bushel;  that  would  make  it  worth 
85.30  here.  The  highest  priced  corn  was  worth  here  that  day  33.5  cents.  On  the 
basis  of  the  tariff  it  was  worth  more  in  Kansas  City  tlian  it  was  in  Chicago. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  These  i)oints  are  all  west  of  the  Missouri  River?— 
A*  Yes.  Now,  the  same  relative  rate  is  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  road  in  the  same 
territory.  I  do  not  happen  to  have  their  tariff  with  me.  While  it  may  be  said 
the  Burlington  does  not  necessarily  bring  its  stuff  through  Kansas  City,  the 
Missouri  Pacific  can  not  avoid  going  through  Kansas  City;  it  is  their  only  Ime. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  I  understood  you  to  state  that  all  grains  were  being 
handled  on  a  ver^  close  margin  at  the  present  time;  that  would  enable  the  farmer 
to  get  more  for  his  produce  relatively  than  ever  l)efore,  would  it  not?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  last  10  years  of  the  margin  from  the 
farmer  to  the  markets? — A.  I  was  not  in  the  grain  business  as  long  ago  as  that. 

Q.  Fromyourexperience  to  the  present  time?- A.  We  used  to  expect  always 
to  get  a  half-cent  margin  on  com  or  oats,  and  a  cent  a  bushel  on  wheat;  we  expect 
now  to  handle  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  com  and  a  half -cent  on  wheat. 

Q.  Are  railroad  rates  lower  now  than  when  you  first  commenced  businefls?— 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  local  rate  into  Kansas  City  is. 

Are  through  rates  to  the  seaboard  lower? — A.  I  think  they  are,  as  a  rule;  yes. 
You  have  elevator  facilities  in  Kansas  City?— A.  Yes. 
Are  they  private  or  public?— A .  Mostly  private. 

(By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Have  you  any  public  elevators?— A.  I  think  there  are  two. 
What  capacity,  approximately?— A.  From  400,000  to  1,000,000. 
Do  you  know  the  total  elevator  capacity  in  Kansas  (]Jity?— A.  I  think  it  is 
about  6,000,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Who  owns  the  private  elevators?— A.  They  are  men  in 
business  there. 

Q.  Not  any  railroad  people?— A.  Well,  I  think  the  understanding  is  they  are 
owned  by  the  railroads.    Tney  are  oi)erated  by  private  parties. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Do  your  grain  men  have  any  complaints  to  make 
of  flie  large  private  elevators  buying  wheat  to  better  advantage  than  you,  having 
any  inside  rates  or  discriminations  that  favor  them  particularly?— A.  Yes;  we  do, 
in  this,  that  if  it  continues  that  way  we  will  all  have  to  go  out  of  business  except 
these  few  people;  just  as  this  one  indicates  here  from  Humboldt. 

I  think  I  read  in  the  paper  that  testimony  was  given  before  your  commission 
by  one  of  the  large  concerns  here;  that  in  view  of  their  higher  bidding  out  in  the 
country  the  farmer  was  getting  more  for  his  grain  than  he  would  if  they  did  not 
bid  high.  I  simply  want  to  say  two  and  two  make  four.  These  large  concerns 
can  not  bid  any  higher  on  the  tariff  than  the  smaller  concerns,  and  they  can  not 
reach  the  business  of  the  country  nearly  ho  cheap  as  the  smaller  concerns.  To 
illustrate,  the  most  of  our  wheat  moves  inside  of  3  months  from  the  time  it  is 
harvested.    The  local  dealer  at  the  station,  besides  his  grain  business,  is  engaged 
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in  the  lumber  and  coal  business,  or  in  the  ^*ocery  business,  or  in  the  dry  goods 
business,  or  in  the  milling  business — something  of  that  kind;  he  is  not  dependent 
entirely  on  his  grain  operations;  if  he  makes  a  half  day's  wages  on  his  ^ain, 
that,  along  with  the  profit  he  is  making  at  something  else,  makes  him  a  busii^ess, 
but  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  no  other  business  except  buying  grain  must  make 
it  out  of  the  grain  entirely,  and  there  will  be  5  or  6  months  m  the  ^ear  that  he 
has  exceedingly  little  to  do.  That  is  not  so  material  to  the  man  that  is  in  any  other 
business,  but  to  the  man  who  is  exclusively  in  the  ^prsin  business  it  is  material, 
and  that  is  the  case  vnth  the  large  concern  that  goes  into  the  grain  business. 

Q.  You  claim  the  smaller  dealer  can  do  it  as  cneaply  or  cheaper  than  the  larger 
one:  what  is  the  deduction  we  are  to  draw  from  that,  that  the  large  dealers  get 
inside  rates?— A.  That  is  what  we  believe.  The  Peavey  Elevator  Company,  of 
Minneax)olis,  operates  on  the  Union  Pacific  road  west  of  E^ansas  City,  and  is 
building  a  line  of  elevators.  They  try  to  buy  out  the  local  man  first,  if  he  will 
sell;  if  not,  they  build  an  elevator  beside  him.  A  few  days  ago  they  offered  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  more  for  com  along  the  Union  Pacific  road  than  they  could  sell 
it  for  in  Kansas  City  the  same  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  does  that  indicate  to  your  mind?— A.  That  indi- 
cates that  there  must  be  an  advantage  somewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Can  you  say  what  that  advantage  is?— A.  There 
could  not  be  any  freight  rate  in  the  world  that  would  allow  them  to  buy  it  out 
there  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  than  they  sold  it  for.  I  mean  on  the  basis  of 
Kansas  City;  I  do  not  mean  they  paid  a  quarter  of  a  cent  more  in  the  country, 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  Kansas  City  market,  freight  rate  considered,  of  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Your  idea,  then,  in  a  general  way,  is  that  the  grain  tribu- 
tary to  Kansas  City,  which  ought  naturally  to  go  to  that  market,  is  diverted  to 
other  markets,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  more  diverted  to  Chicago,  or  to  St.  Louis,  or  to  both?— A. 
I  can  not  tell  you  as  to  that.  I  do  not  think  St.  Louis  gets  as  much  benefit  as  Chi- 
cago and  the  South. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  three  roads,  the  Bock  Island,  Burlington,  and  Santa 
Fe,  as  I  remember? — ^A.  And  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  I  think  these  three  that  I  mention  are  the  ones  that,  even  according  to  the 
published  tariffs,  distance  considered,  discriminate  in  favor  of  Chicago  as  against 
Kansas  City?— A.  Yes;  they  do. 

Q.  Had  you  or  your  i)eople  in  Kansas  City  connected  the  elevator  men  in  this 
city  with  the  discrimination  in  any  way? — ^A.  Well,  we  have  thought  these  people 
pay  more  than  the  market  will  justify;  it  leaves  them  no  profit. 

Q.  It  occurs  to  my  mind  that  Mr.  Counselman  operates  on  the  Bock  Island,  Mr. 
Armour  on  the  Burlington,  and  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  Santa  Fe,  and  according 
to  your  testimony  they  are  able  to  get  rates  that  haul  grain  5(X)  miles  for  a  slight 
advance  over  the  rates  these  roads  charge  to  haul  it  to  your  town,  100  miles  or 
more,  even  according  to  the  published  tariffs  that  you  have  mentioned?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  any  of  these  men  have  elevators  in  Kansas  City?— A.  Yes;  Mr.  Coun- 
selman operates  an  elevator  there,  and  Mr.  Richardson  operates  an  elevator  there. 

Q.  Do  they  do  much  business  there?— A.  It  depends  altogether;  if  it  is  better 
to  send  the  stuff  to  Galveston  there  is  very  little  Handled  in  the  Santa  Fe  eleva- 
tor in  Kansas  City;  if  it  is  best  togo  to  Chicago  there  is  not  a  great  deal  handled 
by  Mr.  Counselman 's  elevator.  There  is  some  influence  connected  with  the  busi- 
ness there.  Until  his  death,  which  occurred  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Johnson,  a  son 
of  the  vice-president  of  the  Eock  Island,  was  Mr.  0)unselman's  manager  at  Kan- 
sas City.  Mr.  Harris,  I  am  told,  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  George  B.  Harris,  of  the  Bur- 
lington, and  is  the  chief  operator  on  the  Burlington  system. 

Q.  You  say  chief  operator;  do  you  mean  for  Kansas  City?— A.  No;  in  the  grain 
business.  He  does  not  do  business  at  Kansas  City.  The  Burlington  has  no  eleva- 
tor at  this  time  in  Kansas  City.  We  are  advised  they  are  going  to  build  one.  The 
Iowa  Development  Company  is  operated  and  managed  at  Kansas  City  by  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railway. 

Q.  It  might  be  well  for  Kansas  City  to  interest  some  of  these  men  a  little  more 
in  that  town,  might  it  not? — A.  If  it  was  simply  for  their  business,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  would  do  any  good  for  the  other  people  who  are  doing  business  there. 

Referring  to  the  Maple  Leaf,  there  is  a  little  peculiarity  about  that.  I  was  try- 
ing to  buy  some  oats  at  Shepard,  Iowa,  on  the  Maple  Leaf.  Thatis  a  local  station, 
and  I  simply  name  it  because  I  have  tried  it.  It  is  167  miles  from  Kansas  City. 
The  rate  is  10  cents  to  Kansas  City  and  the  rate  to  St.  Louis  is  12  cents;  it  is  538 
miles  to  St.  Louis.  If  it  is  billed  to  Kansas  City  and  then  goes  to  St.  Louis  it  is 
17  cents;  but  they  can  bill  it  right  through  Kansas  City  for  12  cents. 

Q.  This  distance  to  St.  Louis  means  through  Kansas  City?— A.  Yes;  and  it  will 
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necessarily  go  that  way  because  they  want  to  get  in  the  full  amount  cf  their 
mileage:  it  is  the  terminus  of  their  road. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  favor  legalizing  pooling  by  the  rail- 
roads?—A.  Well,  I  am  unable  to  answer  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  are  generally  the  views  of  business  men  in  your  section 
of  the  country  regarding  that  subject?— A.  I  do  not  think  their  views  are  very 
well  defined  on  that.  Sometimes  they  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  and  other 
times  they  think  it  would  not. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  there  should  be  conferred  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission authority  sufficient  to  fix  the  rate  of  railroads? — A.  Yes;  if  it  will  act 
quickly.  That  is  the  onl^  objection  that  I  know  of  relative  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  that  it  takes  too  long  to  act. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  have  if  you  did  not  correct  this  matter  in  some 
way,  such  as  by  this  Interstate  Commerce  Commission? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
The  remedies,  nowever,  are  too  tardy. 

<^.  That  is,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  takes  too  long  a  time  in 
deciding  on  cases? — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  But  do  you  not  think  that  is  largely  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  commission 
has  very  little  authority  at  present?— A.  Well,  it  would  seem  they  might  exercise 
what  authority  they  have  a  little  more  promptly.  I  think  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  same  condition  in  the  grain  situation  that  we  are  in  most  other 
branches  of  Dusiness— a  trust  that  will  absolutely  control  the  handling,  and  thereby 
the  price  of  the  grain. 

Q.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  for  the  correction  of  this  evil? — A.  Requiring 
the  railroads,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend  strictly  to  the  railroad  business,  and  go 
out  of  the  gprain  business,  or  any  other  kind  of  business;  that  is  one  way. 

O.  That  would  also  include  persons  who  run  elevators  leased  from  railroads 
ana  who,  perhaps,  get  special  rates  ? — ^A.  Yes.  In  the  testimony  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  a  year  or  two  ago,  involving  that  qu^tion,  it  was 
stated  by  an  elevator  man  that  the  railroad  company  paid  him  as  high  as  4  cents 
per  hundred  for  running  grain  through  the  house,  as  an  elevator  chai::ge;  that,  of 
course,  would  give  him  the  absolute  control  of  business  on  that  road. 

Q.  Well,  in  order  to  compel  railroads  to  live  up  to  uniform  rates,  they  must 
of  necessity  be  supervised  by  some  sort  of  commission  like  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission?— A.  Yes;  it  would  seem  so. 

Q.  And  such  commission  ought,  of  necessity,  to  be  clothed  with  sufficient 
authority  to  enforce  its  rulings? — A.  It  ought  to. 

I  think  it  was  in  1895  that  we  had  our  shortage  in  our  com  crop,  and  at  that 
time  we  fed  out  in  this  country  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  stock;  wheat  was 
cheax)er  than  com.  We  wiped  out  the  immense  visible  supply  of  wheat,  the 
immense  surplus  on  hand,  and  since  that  time  Chicago  insteaa  of  Liverpool  has 
controlled  the  price  of  wheat.  Liverpool  to-day  goes  up  and  down,  as  Chicago 
goes  up  and  down;  uj)  to  that  time  it  was  the  other  way.  Now,  8  railroad  sys- 
tems control  the  grain-producing  territory,  and  every  one  of  these  systems  is 
going  into  the  grain  business  just  as  rapidly  as  it  can;  and  when  you  have  got  it 
mto  the  hands  of  8  men  or  8  roads,  witn  sufficient  storage  capacity  to  take  care 
of  the  crop,  it  will  be  controlled  by  these  people  and  the  local  dealer  will  have  to 
go  out  of  the  business  entirely,  imless  there  is  some  remedy  for  that. 

Q.  This  dealing  in  grain — is  that  done  directly  by  the  railroad  ?— A.  I  can  not 
answer  that,  but  there  are  certain  persons  doing  business  on  these  roads  that  can 
handle  it  when  nobody  else  can. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  think  all  circumstances  point  to  it?— A.  All  cir- 
cumstances x>oint  to  it. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Is  it  not  the  same  way  with  the  coal  business?- 
A.  1  am  told  so,  but  I  have  not  the  knowledge  to  testify  on  that. 

Q.  Now,  you  seem  to  have  a  little  doubt  about  this  legal  pooling;  have  you  any 
doubt  about  there  being  a  pool  now  by  all  these  roads  going  into  Kansas  City  in 
this  case?— A.  Very  little  doubt  about  it.  The  Union  Pacific  keeps  up  the  rate  of 
the  other  roads,  though  it  ends  there  and  has  its  elevators. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  do  not  mean  there  is  a  pool  in  the  sense  of  dividing 
their  earnings,  do  you? — ^A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  But  as  to  rate  and  method  of  doing  business?— 
A.  Yes;  Ithmkso. 

Q.  Then,  why  would  you  have  any  hesitancy  about  a  legal  pool?— A.  Well,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  do  not  know;  it  is  a  large  subject.    I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  not  regard  all  your  difficulties  in  Kansas  City  as  connected  with  the 
elevators  on  the  individual  roads? — A.  I  think  the  policy  has  been  dictated  by 
those  roads  which  originate  the  gi-ain  to  compel  it  to  go  as  far  as  possible  on 
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their  lines.  They  have  ceased  to  be  common  carriers  for  the  pnbTO,  Bnt  regard 
the  grain  as  theirs,  to  handle  for  their  own  personal  advantage,  and  determine 
where  it  shall  be  sold. 

9.  You  regard  the  4  cents  which  this  elevator  man  down  there  got  for  his  grain 
going  through  the  elevator  as  really  his  drawback  on  the  freight?— A.  Yes.  Any 
elevator  in  Kansas  City  would  be  delighted  to  handle  that  grain  for  a  half  cent 
and  make  money  out  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Would  you  apply  the  name  of  pooling;  to  those 
methods  of  doing  business? — A.  It  depends  on  what  definition  you  give  to  the 
term. 

Q.  Do  you  define  a  pool  in  that  sense? — ^A.  I  am  not  a  railroad  man.  I  think, 
perhaps,  pooling  is  a  little  farther-reaching  term,  and  reaches  to  the  division  of 
the  profits  or  division  of  the  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  mean  an  a^eement  between  the  roads  instead  of 
pooling?— A.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  term  it  an  agreement  between 
the  roads. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  ever  pay  any  attention  to  the  daily 
Liveroool  cables  on  grain?— A.  Yes;  we  get  them. 

Q.  W  ithin  the  last  year  or  two,  have  they  in  any  way  affected  the  price  of  the 
market  here?— A.  Oh,  they  do  to  some  extent,  but  their  prices  within  me  last  year 
or  two  have  been  governed  chiefly  by  the  prices  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  a  low  cable  coming  here,  and  during  that  day  hear 
it  said  that  low  cables  from  Liverpool  put  down  tne  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  high  cables  coming,  and  hearing  it  said  that  the 
high  cables  had  the  effect  of  putting  up  the  price  of  wheat  in  Chicago? — A.  Yes; 
but  I  think  those  terms  are  used  more  to  influence  the  speculative  market  than 
anything  else. 

Q.  On  these  days  when  the  cables  come  high,  has  wheat  in  Chicago,  from  your 
knowledge,  ever  risen  above  the  previous  day?— A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  associated 
it  in  that  way  exactly.  Very  often  our  local  market  is  higher  than  Liverpool 
would  indicate,  or  lower  than  Liverpool  would  indicate,  on  that  particular  day. 
For  instance,  the  foreign  cable  to-day  will  be  based  on  what  our  market  was  yes- 
terday.   You  see  they  are  earlier  in  the  day;  they  close  very  soon  after  we  begin. 

Q.  But,  as  it  is  generally  understood,  have  high  or  low  cables  any  effect  on  the 
market  here? — ^A.  1  think  so;  necessarily.  It  would  have  some  effect  on  our 
market. 

Q.  Chicago,  then,  would  not  altogether  control  the  price  if  it  is  influenced  at 
all  Dy  the  Liverpool  cable?— A.  The  Liverpool  cable  is  influenced  by  the  Chicago 
price,  and  they  immediately  influence  each  other. 

Q.  Then  it  would  not  be  entirely  confined  to  Chicago,  according  to  that  state- 
ment?—A.  Not  any  more  than  it  would  be  confined  altogether  to  Liverpool. 
Liverpool  is  governed  by  conditions  in  Chicago,  and  Chicago  is  governed  to  some 
extent  by  the  conditions  in  Liverpool. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Chicago  now  controls  the  price  of  grain  instead 
of  Liverpool,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  that  is  absolutely  correct?— A. 
I  believe  just  this,  that  it  controls  to  a  great  deal  greater  extent  than  it  ever  did 
before.  It  may  not  absolutely  control,  for  it  is  influenced  by  other  local  condi- 
tions, visible  supply,  etc.,  and  their  local  demand  will  govern  their  market  very 
considerably. 

Q.  And  there  are  outside  influences,  in  your  opinion,  which  have  something  to 
do  with  the  price  of  grain  here?— A.  Of  course. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  24, 1899. 

TESTIHONY  OF  ME.  ZDTA  &.  CASTEB, 

Commission  andprodtuse  mercJiant,  Chicago,  lU. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  24, 1899,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Zina  R.  Carter  was 
duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  your  full  name.— A.  Zina  R. 
Carter. 

Q.  And  your  post-office  address.— A.  Chicago. 
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Q.  Tour  business. — A.  Commission;  produce. 

<^.  And  any  official  connection  yon  have  in  the  city.— A.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
samtarv  board. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Mr.  Carter,  haying  connection  with  the  drainage- 
canal  project,  most  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  transportation  by 
water  to  and  from  Chicago,  and  information  in  regjard  to  that  business  is  what  I 
think  we  have  in  mind.— A.  Well,  if  I  am  permitted  to  state  my  views  upon 
this 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Lorimeb.  )  ( Intermptinff . )  Just  state  them  in  your  own 
way.— A.  As  to  our  water  transportation  I  would  say  this,  first  of  all,  that  the 
futore  growth  of  the  industries  of  this  country,  I  beheve,  and  the  opportunities 
for  our  -people  to  compete  successfuUv  in  a  fair  race  for  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  requires  that  they  should  have  the  best  and  cheapest  metiiodB  of  transpor- 
tation throughout  this  country;  and  I  thiiik  I  can  place  before  you  a  few  foots 
which  bear  directly  on  this  question,  and  which  snow  conclusively  that  water 
transportation  furnishes  great  advanta^  to  the  people  of  this  country  over  the 
best  that  the  railroads  are  able  to  furmsh.  I  find  in  the  records  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Chicago  these  figures: 
For  the  year  1897  the  average  rate  of  freight  on  com  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
City,  via  lake  and  canal,  including  the  charges  at  Buffalo,  was  4.53  cents  per  bushel. 
That  was  the  average  rate  during  the  season  of  navigation;  and  the  average  of  rail 
rate  for  the  year,  taken  from  the  public  schedules,  was  11.48  cents  per  bushel  from 
Chici^o  to  New  York.  The  average  rate  by  lake  and  canal  on  wheat  for  that  year 
1897.  including  the  charges  at  Buffalo,  was  12.5  cents  per  bushel.  In  1898  we  were 
not  able  to  obtain  the  charges  at  Buffalo.  They  were  very  irregular,  ronning 
from  three-quarters  of  a  cent  to  nothing,  so  I  have  to  exclude  that  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  carrying  charges.  The  charge  by  lake  and  canal  for  the  year  1898  was 
3.81  cents  per  bushel  on  com  and  4.45  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  all  the  way. 
The  idl-rau  charge  that  I  have  for  1898  was  9.8  cents,  and  on  wheat  12  cents. 
From  these  statistics  it  is  very  easy  to  deduct  these  facts,  that  on  the  grain  that 
was  exported  by  the  producers  of  this  country  in  the  year  1898  the  difference 
between  the  charges  for  carrying  by  rail  and  water  would  approximate  $25,000,000 
in  favor  of  water  carriage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conqer.)  Is  that  sum  based  on  the  whole  crop  of  the  country?— A. 
Based  on  the  actual  experience  for  the  year  1898.  It  was  something  over 
420,000,000  bushels  of  grain.  We  are  not  discussing  in  this  connection,  np  to 
this  time,  any  other  character  of  freight. 

Q.  I  notice  these  figures  showing  the  average  freight  rate  of  the  railroads  are 
for  the  year,  whereas  the  figures  on  the  lake  and  canal  rate  are  for  the  season  of 
navigation.— A.  True. 

Q.  Can  you  inform  us  whether  the  rail  rate  was  lower  during  the  season  of 
navigation  than  during  other  times  of  the  year?— A.  Now,  as  regsoxLsa  large  part 
of  these  years  which  1  have  quoted  from,  I  should  not  like  to  be  definite.  Of 
course  I  know  there  have  been  years  during  the  summer  season  when  the  rail 
rate  has  been  cut  very  close  to  the  water  rate;  other  years  it  has  not.  The  av^*- 
age  rail  rate  for  twenty  years  past,  as  I  have  learned  during  that  length  of  time, 
has  been  much  lower  during  the  summer  than  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  lower,  approximately?— A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter 
I  have  not  given  very  careful  attention.  I  have  not  given  it  such  careful  atten- 
tion as  would  enable  me  to  state  definitely,  but  I  think  it  could  be  safely  said, 
taking  the  average  for  20  years,  that  it  would  be  25  per  cent  higher  dunng  the 
season  of  the  closing  of  navigation  than  it  would  be  during  the  season  of  water 
transx)ortation. 

Q.  (Bv  Professor  Johnson.)  If  there  is  such  a  difference  between  the  rail  and 
water  charge,  whv  is  it  that  the  all-water  traffic  is  not  increased?— A.  It  does 
increase  very  slowly.  The  all- water  transportation  is  now  accomplished  at  a  very 
great  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Erie  Canal  is  not  improved  up  to 
date;  it  is  not  in  the  condition  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  commerce  upon  it. 
If  it  had  been  improved  and  was  in  such  a  condition  now  as  the  character  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  demands  it  should  be,  the  transpor- 
tation would  be  at  the  lowest  rate  all  water.  That  is  the  reason  why  a  larger 
per  cent  of  the  trade  does  not  go  by  the  canal—- because  it  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
handle  it. 

Q.  Still  the  Erie  Canal  can  handle  twice  what  it  does  now,  can  it  not,  without 
any  improvement  whatever?— A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  present  water  route  is  not  able  to  compete  to  any 
large  extent  with  the  all-rail  route?— A.  There  are  the  facts.  Now,  it  is  not  a 
supposition  of  the  mind  that  the  man  who  can  avail  himself  of  a  rate  that  is 
less  than  one-half  is  going  to  fail  to  do  so.    This  year  will  show  a  difference 
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becanse  of  the  export  low  rates  bv  rail,  and  therefore  a  large  part  of  the  tonnage 
has  been  drawn  from  the  lake  trade;  but  in  1898  the  largest  per  cent  of  the  gram 
left  Chicago  by  water. 

Q.  And  went  as  far  as  Buffalo  or  Erie  points  and  thence  by  rail? — ^A.  Tes. 

Q.  My  point  is  simply  this;  Your  figrures  dont  prove  to  me  conclusively  that  the 
barge  traffic  can  compete  with  the  raol  traffic  on  a  large  scale,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  you  can  prove  that. — ^A.  Now,  in  connection  with  this,  it  is  true  that  the 
lines  of  road  upon  which  the  comparisons  are  made  are  the  best  in  the  United 
States— the  best  managed  roads  and  the  best  equipped  roads — and  they  are  able  to 
make  the  lowest  rates,  and  of  course  the  canal  and  waterways  parallel  these  roads. 
They  make  a  relatively  lower  rate  than  a  rate  for  the  same  distance  into  Chicago 
from  the  West. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Does  not  the  matter  of  time  required  to  make  a  shipment 
have  something  to  do  with  the  tannage?— A.  It  would,  in  a  fluctuating  market, 
have  something  to  do  with  it  sometimes;  yes. 

(^.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  grain  shipped  from 
Chicago  by  water  so  far  as  Buffalo  and  other  Erie  points  than  goes  to  these  points 
farther  east  by  way  of  the  canal? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  x>art-water  and  part-rail  rate  compares  with  the  all- 
rail  rate?— A.  The  difference  would  not  be  as  great  as  all-water  rate.  I  have  not 
the  figures. 

Q.  Is  there  a  difference? — ^A.  Yes;  there  is  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  water. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  studied  the  way  in  which  the  traffic 
over  tne  Erie  Canal  is  distributed?— A.  Not  carefully;  no. 

Q.  I  think  if  you  were  to  do  that  that  you  would  find  the  greater  part  of  the 
Erie  Canal  tramc  is  distributed  or  rather  carried  on  during  the  months  when  the 
railways  are  crowded  with  business,  and  are  not  competing  with  the  canal  for 
the  grain  trade.  That  would  indicate  to  me  that  the  canal  under  present  con- 
ditions is  not  a  very  serious  factor  beyond  Buffalo. — A.  Well,  it  is  very  easily 
said  that  when  any  route  of  transx)ortation  runs  down  and  fails  to  perform  its 
functions  with  satisfaction  to  the  i)eople,  that  it  loses  its  stand  and  loses  its  busi- 
ness. That  is  the  condition  to-day  with  the  I.  &  N.  Canal  in  Illinois.  It  no  longer 
amounts  to  anything  except  as  a  distributer  of  freights.  That  is  the  effect  that 
it  has  now  because  it  has  not  been  improved  for  years  and  men  have  simply  left  it. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  waterway  east  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  seaboard  would 
be  a  carrier  of  the  large  traffic? — ^A.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  the  improvement  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  making  of  it  into  a  deex>-water  channel. 

Q.  To  what  depth?— A.  I  believe  it  ought  to  be  required  to  be  at  least  10  feet. 
I  don't  believe  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  ship  navigation  of  canals  by 
the  ships  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  likely  to  be  brought  out. 

Q.  Tne  evidence  is  against  that?— A.  Yes;  it  is  not  likely  to  haippen.  One  of  the 
strong  arguments  against  it  is  that  the  vessels  are  very  expensive  in  their  con- 
strucfion.  Of  course,  in  order  to  navigate  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in  order  to  make 
rapid  progress,  they  are  constructed  with  enormous  x>ower,  and  they  can  not  as 
carriers  enter  the  canal.  Therefore  a  much  cheaper  constructed  boat  would 
answer  just  as  well  for  the  carrying  of  the  heavy  freight,  and  it  would  not  tie 
up  so  much  money.  Thus  it  would  lessen  the  expense  of  transportation.  Very 
much  of  the  freight  at  least  could  be  more  cheaply  carried  than  by  the  keeping  of 
these  expensive  ships  in  the  slow  method  of  canal  navigation. 

S.  That  being  true,  the  canal  could  be  utilized  as  a  barge  canal? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  How  large  would  you  say  that  barge  would  have  to  be?  Would  you  not  say 
it  would  have*to  be  equal  to  a  train  load  in  order  for  the  barge  to  be  an  econom- 
ical mode  of  transportation? — A.  The  larger  the  barge,  all  other  things  consid- 
ered—that is  to  say,  the  largest  that  would  be  practicable — ^would  probably  be 
the  most  econondcal— in  fact  there  is  no  question  about  that — but  then  you  have 
to  fall  back  on  the  dimensions  of  your  channel  and  decide  upon  the  size  of  the 
barge  accordingly.  It  seems  to  me  you  must  presuppose  a  barge  of  a  certain  size 
in  order  to  have  a  transi)ortation  generally  that  can  compete  with  the  train, 
because  the  train  is  the  unit  by  rail,  and  the  unit  now  is  from  1,200  to  2,000  tons 
of  actual  burden.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  must  figure  on  a  barge  that  can  com- 
pete with  this  other  agency.    That  must  determine  your  waterway  prism. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  don't  believe  it  is  necessary  for  a  single  barge  to  carry 
as  iaxge  an  amount  as  a  train  load  of  cars  in  order  to  compete?— A.  I  don't  think 
that  would  naturally  follow.  There  are  many  other  questions  of  cost  that  would 
enter  into  it. 

Q.  The  question  of  the  cost  does  enter  into  it? — ^A.  Yes.  There  are  many  other 
questions  aside  from  the  single  question  of  the  wages  necessary  to  handle  the 
barge. 
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Now,  coming  to  the  question  of  the  sanitaiy  canaL  From  this  and  nnmcroos 
other  facto  of  like  character  I  am  led  to  beueye,  in  the  interest  of  onr  wb  »k 
coontry,  that  the  channel  which  has  now  been  confltmcted  by  the  city  of  Chic<dij<. 
hairing  a  depth  of  water  of  22  feet  and  being  28  miles  in  length,  and  which,  ^y 
reason  of  the  large  ontlay  of  work,  has  been  rery  expenave.  in  order  to  makt" 
connection  with  the  Mio8i.ssippi  RiTer,  that  it  woold  be  a  wise  policy — in  fair:.  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  our  GoYemment — ^to  take  the  work  np  and  compl^t- ::, 
because  it  wiU  enable  the  great  producto  of  the  Mississippi  Valleir  to  be  hstc>r^I 
more  cheaply  than  by  any  other  means  possible.  Tne  sanitaiy  district  c^ 
expended  about  $29,000,000;  that  it«  to  say,  it  has  actually  paid  out  that  zD'^n«-y  tor 
33  mile8  and  over,  where  it  has  cut  this  channel,  and  the  water  is  turned  in. ' 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  This  channel  connecto  with  the  Illinois  Biver  ? — A.  Yt*: 
same  draft.  That  is,  exchange  has  been  made  with  the  Champaign  River  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  navigable  features  of  the  river,  as  well  as  to  obtain  adtii- 
tional  cr(»s8  sections.    We  are  now  putting  in  bridges  at  different  points. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  deep  a  channel  in  the  clear  does  this  draiE- 
age  canal  make  feasible?— A.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  the  drainage  canal  is  ^^ 
feet  or  less. 

Q.  I  did  not  refer  to  that.  I  mean  in  the  natural  channel:  about  what  depth  15 
feasible  to  ship? — ^A.  That  is  a  very  large  question.  What  the  practicable  depth 
would  be  would  depend  upon  the  use.  How  to  produce  the  best  result  with  the 
money  expended  is  a  question  for  the  engineers  to  decide.  Major  Marshall,  who 
is  the  resident  engineer  in  this  city,  does  not  believe  that  they  will  be  jui^tili^  in 
attempting  what  would  be  known  as  absolutely  deep-water  navigation,  while 
many  other  men  believe  in  that.  A  careful  survev  and  estimate  has  been  iua*ie 
on  the  cost  of  completing  a  16-foot  channel  from  the  point  where  our  work  as  a 
channel  terminates,  down  through  Joliet  and  over  the  Desplaines  River  t4)  the 
Dlinr)is  River,  and  so  on  to  the  Mississippi  River;  and  it  falls  much  under 
$120,000,000  to  complete  it  with  a  16-foot  channel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.  )  And  connect  it  with  the  Mississippi  River? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Is  there  16  feet  of  water  in  the  Mississippi  River 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Mississippi  River  Commission,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Do  you  expect  that  all  this  volume  of  water  that  the 
channel  is  likely  to  put  in  the  Mississippi  River  is  likely  to  aid  in  gi>-ing  it  the 
re<iuir(*d  depth?— A.  Yes:  it  will  aid  in  giving  it  the  required  depth  all  the  war 
down  through  the  Illinois  River.  It  will  add  very  much  to  the  availability  of  the 
Illinois  River,  and  will  lessen  the  cost  necessary  to  give  it  any  given  depth  very 
much.  And  it  will  assist  and  improve  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  Biver.  I 
have  discussed  this  question  with  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  and  men  who  have  given 
the  matter  much  thought.  Last  December,  when  in  Washington  attending  tbt- 
meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  this 
question  with  several  merchants  of  St.  Louis,  and  among  others  the  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  St.  Louis,  and  they  believe  that  the  adtli- 
tional  water  which  the  sanitary  canal  will  furnish  wiU  be  of  great  advantage  to 
them  in  time  of  low  water. 

Q.  Speaking  of  St.  Louis,  has  not  the  railroad  competition  practically  driven 
the  commerce  from  the  Mississippi  below  St.  Louis,  or  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans? — ^A.  I  think  the  commerce,  perhaps,  has  grown  less  in  the  last  few  years. 
It  is  a  question  I  have  not  been  interested  in  and  have  not  studied  carefully. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  would  you  do  with  the  suiplus  water  in  times 
of  flood  m  the  Mississippi?  Will  that  materially  add  to  their  ^sasters  there?— A. 
In  time  of  great  flood,  in  addition,  x>erhaps,  to  the  amount  of  water  they  have.  tfe» 
800  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  from  the  canal  at  a  time  of  high  water  would 
not  be  noticed  in  the  Mississippi  River.  Of  course,  the  volume  in  flood  time  is  vast 
in  the  Mississippi. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  What  river  do  you  connect  with?— A.  The  Desplaioe:: 
River,  and  very  shortly  after  that  with  the  Illinois. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  What  would  be  the  object  in  making  this  canal, 
say,  1 6  feet,  when  in  the  Mississippi  River  there  is  not  that  depth  of  water? — ^A.  I  am 
not  advocating  the  16-foot  channel  south.  But  some  men  who  have  made  a  study 
of  this  question  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  and  a  survey  has  been  made  along  thcsiE* 
lines,  as  I  have  stated  to  vou. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  that  would  practically  mean,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  ship 
could  be  taken  up  to  some  point  along  the  Illinois  River  or  Mississippi  River,  where 
there  is  a  lower  depth  of  water,  and  unloaded  into  another  ship.— A.  I  have  no 
doubt  if  you  would  discuss  this  matter  with  some  of  the  men  who  are  interested  in 
the  Mississippi  River  they  would  tell  you  they  are  in  favor  of  deep  water  for  the 
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Lower  Mississippi,  and  that  when  it  was  completed  they  would  have  deep-water 
navigation  the  entire  distance. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Wonld  that  waterway,  when  completed,  be  adanger- 
ons  rival  of  the  Erie  Canal  for  the  shipment  of  grain  and  other  supplies?— A.  This 
waterway  we  are  talking  of  now? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No;  I  don't  look  npon  it  in  that  way.  Of  coarse,  in  some  respects 
it  would  add  to  the  volume  of  business  which  is  now  going  by  the  Eastern  route, 
while  at  the  same  time  under  certain  conditions  it  might  work  detrimentally  the 
other  way.  I  think  the  rule  would  be  that  it  would  add  to  the  volume  of  busmess 
going  by  this  route. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  This  grain  could  be  brought  by  water  from  the 
Mississippi  River  this  way  as  well  as  taken  tjie  other  way? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  the  niinois  River  classed  as  a  navigable  river?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Then  to  deepen  that  the  State  of  Dlinois  could  not  take  the  initiative;  it 
would  have  to  be  oone  under  national  auspices?— A.  Yes;  the  National  Gk)vemment 
is  putting  in  large  motors,  one  at  Campsville  and  one  at  Lagrange,  for  the  par]^oee 
of  improving  the  navigable  features  of  the  Illinois  River  there.  The  Umted 
States  Government  has  taken  full  charge. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  It  has  taken  charge  of  the  Chicago  River?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  deepening  of  the  water  here  now  in  charge  of  the  United  States  (Gov- 
ernment?— ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Has  there  been  anything  done  in  a  governmental 
way  with  the  Desplaines  River,  this  connecting  link  between  the  Illinois  River 
ana  your  canal?— A.  By  the  United  States  Government? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  No  further  than  makinK  surveys.  They  are  constructing  the 
Hennepin  Canal,  but  the  money  expended  on  the  Hennepin  Canal  will  be  of  very 
little  service  to  the  people  of  this  country  unless  the  route  is  improved  by  them 
in  both  ways,  so  that  m  coming  to  the  river  they  can  move  freight  either  way. 
Although  it  was  a  step  for  a  short  line,  it  will  be  of  very  little  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  is  still  in  use?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  operated  by  the  State  of  Illinois,  I  believe?— A.  Yes. 

9.  (By  :to.  C.  J.  Harris.)  What  is  the  prospect  of  the  tonnage  of  the  lakes 
being  increased  by  another  year  so  that  your  ffrain  and  other  products  wiU  have 
more  liberal  movement  by  water?  Is  the  shipbuilding  being  increased  at  all? — 
A.  Yes;  and  the  incentive  to  increase  is  very  great  at  this  time.  The  earnings 
this  season  have  been  very  remunerative,  and  you  can  easily  conclude  what  the 
result  will  be.  I  know  quite  a  number  of  the  largest  carriers  are  being  con- 
structed, and  I  would  conclude,  even  if  I  did  not  know  that,  that  there  would  be 
only  one  result,  with  boats  making  contracts  a  few  months  since  to  carry  ore  for 
less  than  one-third  of  what  it  can  be  carried  by  rail — ^the  result  of  that  will  be  to 
largely  increase  the  tonnage  of  the  lake. 

Q.  What  is  the  rate  on  freight  by  water  route,  or  is  there  a  combination  among 
the  owners  of  boats  to  regulate  that?  Is  there  a  rate  agreed  upon  for  a  season 
by  water?— A.  There  never  has  been  a  successful  combination  on  the  lakes.  There 
have  been  contracts,  many  of  them,  entered  into  which  favored  a  certain  amount 
of  tonnage  during  whole  seasons,  but  no  combination  including  all  the  tonnage  of 
the  lakes.  Nothing  of  that  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  at  present,  would  be  x)ossibIe  or 
feasible. 

S.  Has  it  a  charter  like  an  ocean  charter?— A.  Yes. 
.  Varying  in  price  from  month  to  month?— A.  Those  who  are  free  from  con- 
tract make  a  special  contract  for  every  ship — every  load. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  They  follow  the  market?— A.  Coal  has  been 
carried  within  the  last  two  years  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  as  low.  as  20  cents  a 
ton.  There  was  not  very  much  carried  at  that  rate,  but  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  carried  at  25,  30,  and  35  cents  per  ton.  Ore  has  been  carried  from  Lake 
Superior  x)oints  to  Buffalo,  and  near  Buffalo,  and  to  that  section  of  lake  ports  there, 
for  40  cents.  That  is,  perhajis,  the  minimum;  but  great  contracts  have  been  made 
at  45  cents  per  ton. 

Q.  TBy  Jttr.  Conqer.)  What  figpires  have  you  as  to  the  maximum? — ^A.  For  this 
year  tne  maximum  was  $2. 

Q.  For  ore?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Then  I  understand  there  is  a  large  number  of  ves- 
sel owners  on  the  lakes? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  a  shipper  usually  has  an  opportunity  of  making  a  contract  with 
several  people?-'A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Yon  ship  on  the  lakes,  do  yoa?-~A.  Sometimes;  not  extensively. 

Q.  How  do  yon  get  yonr  shipments  billed;  that  is,  do  yon  charter  a  boat  or  do 
yon  go  to  some  agent,  or  what  is  the  way?— A.  In  grain  a  boat  is  chartered  gen- 
erally and  loaded  by  one  shipper.  The  shipper  might  contract  with  the  owner, 
bnt  the  nsnal  system  is  to  contract  with  wnat  is  known  as  the  vessel  agent,  who 

g3rhaps  may  be  instmcted  to  charter  his  vessel  when  he  is  on  the  road  from 
nffalo  here.  He  expects  it  to  be  here  on  or  abont  snch  a  day;  and  it  will  take 
nim  from  one  to  three  days  to  nnload;  it  depends  npon  the  character  of  his  carso, 
the  material  he  is  carrying,  etc.  The  agent  desires  to  have  a  load  ready  for  the 
boat  when  it  is  unloaded,  so  a  charter  or  contract  is  made  ont  with  the  agent 
here  while  the  boat  may  be  on  its  way. 


Q.  Is  there  mnch  package  freight  on  the  lakBeH-^A,  Yes. 


^  And  is  that  shipped  throngh  the  agents?— A.  Yes;  that  is  carried  veij  largely 
by  the  regular  steamship  lines.  The  package  freight — say,  for  instance,  nonr  ana 
pork,  and  all  that  sort  of  stnff— is  carried  largely  by  the  regular  lines,  and  they 
employ  agents  to  attend  to  that  bnsiness  at  sdl  times.  That  bnsiness  is  trans- 
acted, so  far  as  that  part  of  it  is  concerned,  very  mnch  the  same  as  a  railroad 
agent  wonld  transact  it  in  shipping  freight  over  a  railroad. 

Q.  Please  tell  ns,  if  yon  know,  vmat  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  is,  and  what 
it  does?— A.  I  don't  happen  to  remember  all  of  the  thin^theydo;  bnt  some  things 
they  try  to  do,  for  instance,  is  to  regnlate  wages,  and  it  is  an  association  that  tries 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  lake  carriers  generally.  I  conld  not  state  the 
gronnd  they  try  to  cover,  specifically. 

Q.  Do  they  have  anything  to  do  with  rates?— A.  Of  conrse  they  wonld  endeavor 
to  nx  a  rate  so  far  as  the  practice  on  certain  lines  is  concerned,  if  they  conld,  bnt 
they  have  never  sncceeded  in  fixing  any  rates  which  have  stood  ont  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Q.  Did  not  this  association  at  one  time  serionsly  consider  the  proposition  of 
entering  into  a  x)ool  with  the  general  traffic  associations  or  a  combination,  when 
that  was  in  vogne,  with  the  Eastern  traffic  lines?— A.  This  association  may  have 
had  something  of  that  character  nnder  consideration,  thongh  it  is  not  controlling 
the  tonnage  of  the  lakes.  For  instance,  we  have  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  who  don't  have  any  tonnage  on  the  lakes.  I  know  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  Chicago  who  has  been  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  owned  anything  except  tn^  for  drawing 
ships  in  here  to  Chicago.  I  don't  see  that  the  tonnage  of  the  lake  is  a  matter  in 
which  such  members  are  very  deeply  interested,  except  incidentally.  Of  conrse 
when  it  is  prosperous  his  bnsmess  is  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  Yon  are  a  commission  merchant,  dealing  in  grain?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  buy  yonr  grain? — ^A.  I  buy  the  most  of  my  grain  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Where  do  von  sell  it? — A.  Sell  it  in  Chicago  and  ship  some  away.  Largely, 
my  trade  is  connned  to  the  State  and  always  has  been. 

2.  Do  yon  ship  some  to  New  York? — ^A.  Yes. 
.  When  yon  do  that,  which  kind  of  transportation  do  yon  use,  rail  or  water 
route? — A.  If  I  desire  to  ship  a  single  carload  of  grain— and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  trade  done  in  a  retail  way,  a  carload  of  grain  being  regarded  as  retau — as  it  is 
already  on  the  move,  my  method  would  be  to  ship  by  rail  in  order  to  preserve  its 
identity. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  prain  that  yon  ship  East  goes  by  rail  and  what  by 
water?— A.  N'early  all  the  gram  that  I  ship  East  goes  by  rail,  because,  as  I  have 
said  to  you,  I  have  not  been  a  large  shipper.    Most  of  my  grain  is  sold  here. 

Q.  For  a  certain  class  of  trade — that  is,  the  class  you  specify — ^the  railroad 
transportation  is  mnch  more  desirable?— A.  It  would  be  desirable  in  a  retiul  way; 
yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Were  yon  until  recently  the  president  of  the 
Board  or  Trade  in  Chicago?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  grain  and  elevator  business  of  Chicago,  are 
you? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  commission  what  yon  know  of  the  elevator  sys- 
tem as  it  is  operated  in  Chicago,  and  its  effects  on  the  grain  trade  in  Chicago  and 
points  tributary  to  Chicago?— A.  Well,  my  knowledge  of  the  method  of  manage- 
ment of  the  elevators  is  continuous  for  the  past  20  years.  The  changes  in  the 
methods  have  been  great.  I  have  believed  that  sound  bnsiness  principles,  correct 
bnsiness  principles,  were  being  violated  in  the  elevator  system  of  Chicago.  Down 
to  within  perhaps  8  years  ago  the  elevators  of  Chicago  were  public  custodians  of 
property,  and  they  were  paid  snch  rate  as  was  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
as  a  rule,  for  the  gi'ain  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  the  elevator.  The 
men  who  handled  and  managed  these  elevators  were  only  occasionally  engaged  in 
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the  shipping  or  receiving  of  grain.  More  recently,  while  the  elevators  are  still 
nsed  for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  grain  of  the  shipper,  of  the  man  who  may  ship 
grain  from  tne  country,  or  of  nolding  the  grain  of  the  man  who  may  purchase  it 
here  for  eastern  shipment,  still  the  large  part  of  the  grain  in  the  elevators  of  Chi- 
cago to-day  belongs  to  the  man  who  is  managing  the  elevator  and  who  at  the 
same  time  holds  a  license  from  our  court  to  be  the  custodian  of  public  property. 

Those  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  variations  in  the  grades  of 
grain,  and  the  value  of  different  grades  of  the  same  grade  of  grain,  vml  readily 
see  that  an  opportunity  for  profit,  obtained  by  improper  methods,  is  within  the 
grasp  of  the  man  who  is  managing  the  elevators  and  handling  that  part  of  the 
grain  which  he  does  not  own,  mixing  it  with  his  own  grain.  A  hunmred  cars  of 
grain  can  be  inspected  by  the  inspector,  and  he  may  be  an  efficient,  cax>able  man 
too,  but  you  may  go  right  out  to  the  elevator  and  walk  right  along  that  line  and 
select  8  or  10  cars  of  grain,  especially  in  certain  conditions  of  the  market,  that 
will  vary  from  1  to  5  or  6  cents  in  value  from  the  others.  Now,  then,  when  that 
goes  into  the  elevator  and  into  one  bin,  the  purchaser  knows  he  will  get  the  aver- 
age of  the  grade  as  inspected,  under  the  old  system,  and  the  result  was  that  many 
dealers  in  grain  purchased  elevator  receipts  and  took  the  grain  from  the  eleva- 
tor. To-day  the  careful  man  would  not  accept  grain  simply  on  the  inspection 
and  receipt,  but  he  would  want  to  see  a  sample  of  the  gram  itself,  fearing  he 
might  be  compelled  to  take  the  lowest  quality  Imown  to  Siat  grade,  and  would 
be  almost  sure  to  do  it  every  time.  That  is  one  of  the  preferences  which  is 
afforded  the  men  who  are  handling  large  amounts  of  freignt  over  the  different 
lines  of  railroad,  and  it  is  one  of  the  abuses  which  bjBars  most  heavily  on  men 
engaged  in  the  grain  business  in  this  country,  the  preferences  being  shown  by 
the  railroad  people,  and  that  is  one  of  t*.  ^m.  The  railroad  people  in  this  city 
have  built  large  elevators,  and  formerly  had  them  managed  by  people  who  were 
simply  managers  of  the  elevators  and  custodians  of  other  i)eople's  property. 
To-day,  the  largest  receiver  over  a  road,  generally  one  large  concern,  has  the  use 
of  these  elevators,  without  doubt,  at  merely  a  nominal  rent,  nothing  more. 
Another  shipper  or  receiver  who  desires  to  place  grain  in  that  elevator  must  pay 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  for  the  privilege  of  having  it  handled  through  the  elevator, 
and  having  it  held  10  days.  It  can  not  go  through  the  elevator  for  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  (Longer.)  Are  any  of  the  public  elevators  managed  by  men  who  are 
not  in  the  grain  business?— A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  to-day.  There  has  been  up 
to  very  recently,  but  to-day  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  public  elevators  are  man- 


or 3  years,  first  in  the  board  of  trade,  as  a  body,  attempting  to  correct  conditions 
which  they  believed  were  a  violation  of  correct,  sound  business  principles.  Much 
bad  feeling  was  engendered  by  the  attempt  to  correct  it.  Efforts  have  also  been 
made  for  additional  legislation,  surrounding  with  greater  safeguards  the  handling 
of  public  property. 

Q.  What  is  the  opinion,  or  can  you  tell  what  would  be  the  opinion  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  -brade  here  on  this  question?  Do  you  think  you 
express  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  members?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  the  board  taken  any  official  action  on  the  question;  have  they  gone  on 
record  in  any  way?— A.  They  have  held  elections  in  which  that  question  was 
involved,  and  when  the  issue  was  made  squarely  they  never  failed  to  elect  the 
officers  who  stood  for  the  handling  of  public  property  by  disinterested  parties,  by 
men  whose  only  interest  was  the  comi)en8ation  which  they  received  for  caring 
for  the  property. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  before  this  subcommission  that  the  present  system 
has  develoi)ed  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation;  that  is,  out  of  the  competi- 
tion between  Chicago  and  other  markets  for  this  grain  trade,  and  that  but  for  the 
fact  that  these  large  dealers  in  grain  had  come  to  own  their  own  elevators,  and 
by  dealing  in  grain  themselves  in  a  direct  manner  have  thereby,  because  of  their 
large  oi)erations,  effected  great  economies— that  only  in  that  way  has  the  prestige 
and  supremacy  of  Chicago  as  a  wheat  market  been  maintained.— A.  Now,  let  us 
analyze  that  and  see  how  that  looks.  Here  is  a  man  that  owns  elevators  in  the 
country  himself.  He  has  managed  these  elevators  for  years;  he  has  all  the  money 
that  is  necessary  to  handle  his  business  successfully;  he  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  business;  and  still  he  is  absolutely  forced  out  of  business.  Is  it  a  reason- 
able acceptation  that  a  man  can  hire  every  particle  of  his  help  and  give  his  busi- 
ness that  close,  careful  supervision  that  the  other  man  is  giving  it  ?  The  reason- 
able explanation  is  that  preferences  are  given  this  individual  m  furnishing  him 
terminal  facilities,  free  of  charge;  and  the  preferences  he  gets  in  rates  drives  the 
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other  man  out  of  business.  No  man  who  studies  that  qaestion  carefully  can 
come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  large  dealers  in  ^nan  receive  or  enjoy  a  lower 
rate  of  freight  on  the  grain  they  bring  into  this  market  than  the  ordinary 
buyer?— A.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  have  investigated  this  question  carefully, 
ana  one  of  the  strong  reasons  why  that  is  done  is  because  if  one  concern  can 
handle  all  the  g^ain  that  is  left — for  the  little  f eUows  get  a  little  here  and  there — 
but  if  one  concern  can  handle  all  the  grain,  and  they  want  to  make  rebates  on  it, 
they  can  be  made  to  that  one  concern  and  kept  from  the  public;  if  divided  among 
a  dozen,  it  would  leak  and  not  be  kept.  Now,  see  what  the  evidence  of  that  fact 
is.  We  have  men  on  'Change  to-day  who  are  doing  business  over  a  certain  line  of 
road.  They  are  purchasing  grain  from  the  men  who  own  the  country  elevators. 
One  of  the  men  I  have  in  mmd  has  not  been  doing  business  with  that  line  of  road 
more  than  a  year;  he  has  not  had  an  opportxmity  to  become  established  on  that 
line  and  have  acquaintances  and  friends,  which  would  be  a  great  influence  and 
factor;  he  has  made  his  relations  with  that  road  in  a  year  or  such  a  matter,  and 
yet  that  man  is  getting  to-dav  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  grain  coming  in  over 
that  road.  Well,  if  he  is  a  skilled  merchant  only,  why  does  he  not  get  grain  from 
the  other  roads?  He  does  not;  he  gets  it  over  that  line  of  road.  That  is  one 
instance,  and  there  are  others  just  like  it.  If  it  was  caused  by  his  great  capital 
and  great  ability  as  a  merchant,  ability  to  send  through  to  Europe,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  he  would  reach  out  over  the  other  lines  of  road;  but  he  grets  it  over 
that  one  line  of  road  and  no  other. 

Q.  We  have  had  testimony  tending  to  show  that  it  is  the  custom  for  at  least  a 
number  of  these  large  buyers,  some  of  them,  to  purchase  ffrain  on  more  than  one 
line  of  road.  Now,  is  it  your  opinion  that  as  a  rule,  a  single  operator  usually  con- 
fines himself  to  one  road? — ^A.  Yea. 

Q.  But,  to  put  the  reverse,  is  it  your  opinion  that  along  a  given  line  of  road 
there  is  usually  but  one  operator?— A.  There  is  usually  the  man,  tne  firm,  or  organ- 
ization that  controls  the  terminal  facilities  in  this  city.  They  immediately  branch 
out,  and  they  very  soon  control  a  large  percentage  of  the  gram  that  goes  over  that 
line  of  road,  and  they  do  not  do  business  on  the  other  lines.  They  may,  occa- 
sionally, do  a  little,  but  they  do  not  do  any  large  business,  and  it  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  one  line. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson^  Is  it  not  true  that  man  is  very  apt  to  be  a  heavy 
owner  in  the  railroad?— A.  Unfortunately,  we  have  a  good  many  of  the  of&cers 
of  the  railroads  in  the  grain  business,  and  partners,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  This  man  you  had  in  mind  was  a  large  owner  of  the  stock  of  the  railroad? — 
A.  I  do  not  think  the  particular  individual  I  was  talking  of  has  any  direct  con- 
nection with  the  railroad.    I  do  not  think  he  in  a  large  stockholder  in  the  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Have  you  the  belief  that  he  is  merely  the  agent  of  the 
railroad  in  this  business? — ^A.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  could  be  classed  as  a  mere 
agent,  because  he  is  a  grain  merchant  and  has  been  doing  a  grain  merchant's 
business  in  years  past  of  a  general  character,  just  as  other  men  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  have  done.  He  has  demonstrated  no  great  ability  in  these  years,  but  all 
at  once  he  forms  a  connection  with  this  road,  and  is  able  to  go  right  out  and  get 
a  very  large  part  of  the  grain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conoer.)  The  idea  I  got  was  that  this  man,  in  all  probability,  had 
a  lower  freight  rate. — A.  That  is  the  point  exactly. 

Q.  (By  Srofessor  Johnson.)  If  he  was  an  owner  in  the  railroad,  he  would  be 
very  apt  to  get  it.— A.  You  gentlemen  can  very  easily  see  if  that  was  the  desirable 

Soint,  and  that  was  what  it  led  up  to,  the  connection  could  be  made  and  a  half 
ozen  silent  partners  could  be  enjoying  the  profits. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Conger.  )  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  evil?  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  commission  to  recommend  legislation  to  Congress  or  the  various  States. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  we  would  like  to 
ask  you,  as  a  man  of  considerable  information  on  the  ^p^in  business,  how  to  go  to 
work  to  correct  it? — ^A.  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  large  question  and  requires  the  careful 
thought  of  the  best  brains  of  this  country,  and  I  do  not  know  now  that  I  have  in 
my  own  mind  any  better  method  than  enlarging  the  jwwers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  enforcing  the  law. 

Q.  It  has  been  contended  that  if  the  system  or  custom  of  giving  rebates  could 
be  done  away  with,  if  all  discriminations  to  one  individual  or  community  could 
be  eliminated  from  the  transportation  question,  the  evils  of  the  trust,  for  instance, 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  eliminated  thereby.  Do  you  think  that  would  apply 
to  the  grain  business?  In  other  words,  if  the  transportation  discriminations 
were  absolutely  done  away  with,  so  that  men  would  be  on  an  equality  as  rates  of 
freight,  do  you  think,  then,  this  situation  would  be  corrected  ? — ^A.  In  answer  to 
your  question  I  would  like  to  say  this  :  I  think  if  that  situation  existed,  every 
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citizen  would  have  all  he  is  entitled  to  ask  for,  absolnte  equality  before  the  law, 
and  an  absolute  good  opportunity  with  every  man,  in  proportion  to  his  energy 
and  ability.  I  believe  to-day  that  the  two  greatest  questions  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  are,  first,  the  prevention  of  preferences  shown  by 
railroad  companies  in  the  matter  of  freght  carrying ;  and,  secondly,  the  preven- 
tion of  overcapitalization.  These  are  the  two  great  questions  that  are  before  the 
American  people  to  be  solved.  I  do  not  think  the  trust,  in  and  of  itself,  if 
founded  on  actual  values,  need  frighten  anybody.  But  when  a  concern  can 
capitalize  4,  5,  or  10  times  the  actual  capital  mvested  and  float  it  on  the  com- 
munity and  get  good  money  for  their  worthless  leaner,  it  is  a  pretty  bad  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  proposition  to  legalize  pooling  would  have  an  influence  to 
do  away  with  these  favors  in  transportation  rates?— A.  I  am  imalterably  opposed 
to  pooling. 

Q.  Under  all  circumstances  ? — ^A.  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  reason  why  the 
men  who  invest  their  money  in  railroad  construction  are  any  more  entitled  to  the 
right  to  be  exempt  from  competition  than  any  other  line  of  business. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  see  any  serious  objection  to  legalizing 
pooling  when  it  is  coupled  with  adequate  authority  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  regulate  freight  rates,  and  perhaps,  in  addition  to  that,  to  consent 
to  any  pooling  contract  that  the  railroads  may  make?— A.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
pooling,  under  careful  supervision  and  restriction,  would  be  very  much  less 
objectionable  than  pooling  by  the  railroads  without  any  restriction;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that,  because  if  x>ools  can  be  formed  and  any  rate  fixed  which  they 
can  temx)orarily  maintain,  they  can  fix  any  price  that  is  not  absolutely  prohibited. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.  )  I  think  nearly  all  advocates  of  pooling  to-day  couple  with 
it  the  provision  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  be  given  authority 
to  fix  the  rate. — A.  I  believe  that  to  be  true ;  yes. 

Q.  Would  you  object  to  that? — A.  I  have  never  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  wise  pohcy  to  permit  pooling. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Give  us  your  idea  why  it  is  not? — A.  First  of 
all,  of  course,  we  have  never  reached  the  point  in  the  supervision  of  railroad 
affairs  where  we  could  consider  it  from  the  standpoint  you  now  suggest.  That  is 
the  first  and  strongest  reason.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  the  law  governing 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  so  enlarged  that  they 
could,  in  a  measure,  control  the  action  of  the  companies  and  the  rates  they  made, 
we  would  have  arrived  at  a  point  where,  perhaps,  pooling  would  not  be  so  objec- 
tionable; I  can  easily  see  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that,  preferable  to  pooling,  there  should 
be  supervision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  CJommission  m  this  way:  A  rail- 
road company  is  compelled  to  publish  its  rates,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  given  revisionary  power  over  those  rates,  to  correct,  upon  complaint 
which  is  found  to  be  well-grounded,  inequalities,  injustice  in  the  rates,  and  then 
the  finding  of  the  commission  to  go  into  effect  pending  an  appeal  which  the  rail- 
road companies  may  take  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? — A.  I  believe 
any  finding  which  they  should  make  should  go  into  effect.  That  is  the  weakness 
of  the  present  law.  Then  let  the  railroad  company  appeal  from  that  finding,  and 
pending  the  decision  of  the  appeal,  the  rate  fixed  by  the  commission  should  stand. 

Q.  You  would  have,  then,  tne  powers  which  the  commission  was  supposed  to 
have  in  the  first  place  made  plain  and  enf  orcible? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  So  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  if  penalties 
could  be  enforced  for  discriminations  and  rebates  made  on  the  published  rate,  do 
you  think  the  public  would  be  taken  care  of  as  it  now  stands,  and  no  pooling  law 
would  be  necessary?— A.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  a  rail- 
road company  should  be  permitted  to  arrange  its  rates  within  reasonable  restric- 
tions. They  should  be  fairly  remunerative.  Then  their  rates  should  be  such  that 
all  the  shippers  over  the  line  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  greatest  business 
to-day.  The  one  that  goes  home  to  the  people  is  the  preference  shown.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  penalty  for  preferences  was  a  heavy  fine  for  each  case,  why 
could  not  these  published  rates  be  enforced  by  you  people  who  are  put  to  a  disad- 
vantage by  them? — ^A.  Well,  as  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  that  character  of 
criminals  to  justice  that  is  a  matter  I  would  not  care  to  express  an  opinion  upon. 

Q.  Woidd  not  heavy  fines  and  penalties  be  much  more  effective  than  this  crimi- 
nal prosecution  and  imprisonment? — A.  I  think  very  likely  you  would  more  easily 
obtain  evidence  for  conviction  if  that  were  the  rule. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  One  railroad  manager  would  be  a  little  more  willing  to 
prosecute  his  competitor  or  the  manager  of  another  road  if  the  punishment  was 
one  of  fine  rather  than  imprisonment?— A.  Yes;  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  spoke  of  the  injury  to  tne  dealer  in  grain  by 
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reason  of  these  preferonces.  What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  wheat  grower?- -A. 
I  think  it  is  a  well-settled  law  of  commerce  that  free  competition,  free  and  open 
and  Tinrestricted  competition,  produces  the  best  results  for  the  producer. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  grower  of  wheat  gets  no  benefit  from  the  rebates  that 
the  preferred  dealer  gets?— A.  I  think  that  if  the  railroad  company  can  afford  to 
make  a  lower  rate  they  should  make  it  public  and  for  everrone. 

Q.  But  under  rhe  present  system  does  the  farmer  benefit  by  these  bi^  institu- 
tions building  their  elevators  and  finding  the  market?— A.  No,  they  will  not  in 
the  end.  It  is  not  according  to  sound  business  principles  that  they  will.  If  in 
the  windup  there  is  only  one  concern  to  buy  their  grain  tdong  the  road,  which  is 
a  presumable  condition  of  affairs,  they  will  not  get  a  better  price  for  their  grain. 

Q.  You  think  not?— A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  these  privileges  in  terminal  facilities  might  not  that  be  given  in  the 
way  of  rebate?— A.  They  may  give  it  to  them  in  any  way;  but  these  conditions 
exist  in  Chicago;  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  railroad  companies,  in  many  cases, 
facilities  provided  years  ago,  are  practically  given  to  one  concern,  and  they  imme- 
diately become  large  receivers  over  that  line  of  road. 

Q.  A  gentleman  from  the  West  this  morning  stated  that  he  understood  that  a 
railroad  comi)any  paid  a  dealer  4  cents  for  running  wheat  through  the  elevatoi 
when  it  was  worth  about  a  half  a  cent.  Now,  would  you  not  regard  that  as  a 
mere  system  of  rebates — that  he  is  making  it  up  through  the  elevator  charges? — 
A.  He  charged  4  cents?    This  was  at  the  counti^  point? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  Where  he  received  the  grain? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  And  he  charged  the  producer  4  cents  a  bushel? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Conger.)  I  think  this  was  a  Kansas  City  point  and  the  elevator, 
instead  of  being  ownea  by  the  railroad,  was  owned  by  the  man,  and  the  theory 
was  that  the  railroad  paid  the  4  cents  as  a  rebate  on  freight. — ^A.  Yes;  that  was  a 
very  unusual  condition  of  affairs,  that  anyone  should  be  paying  any  party  4  cents 
a  bushel  for  simply  running  grain  through  the  elevator;  and  there  must  have  been 
something  special  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  means  to  say.  That  was  the  advantage  given  to  him  on  the 
freight  rate.  Or,  we  take  the  oil  comx>anies  that  have  created  such  a  commotion 
in  this  country  about  discriminations.  Men  of  one  com][)any  insist  that  after  they 
had  hunted  down  the  different  discriminations  from  time  to  time,  they  found  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  sold  the  railroads  all  their  lubricating  oils,  ana  instead  of 
their  paying  the  market  prices,  they  paid  three  or  four  times  the  market  price  and 
centered  all  their  trade  with  that  one  firm.  As  a  rebate,  now  how  would  you 
reach  a  system  of  that  kind? — A.  Well,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  these  special  cases 
which  you  are  now  describing,  are  all  minor  matters. 

Q.  These  men  state  that  they  produce  about  one-tenth  of  the  oil — the  index>end- 
ent  companies  of  the  United  States,  and  that  they  have  been  unable  to  make  a 
profit  on  a  single  barrel  of  oil  put  on  an  American  railroad,  while,  if  they  run  it  to 
the  seaboard  and  ship  to  a  foreign  country  where  there  are  no  discriminations, 
they  make  a  handsome  profit. — A.  My  understanding  of  your  statement  was  that 
the  rebate  in  this  case  would  be  the  amount  of  oil  used  by  this  conipany  doing 
the  business. 

Q.  Instead  of  giving  an  actual  rebate,  it  buys  supplies  from  the  comx>any,  and 
instead  of  paying  the  market  prices  it  pays  four  or  five  times  the  market  price,  and 
they  make  the  rebates  indirectly. — A.  There  is  a  greater  principle  underlying  this 
whole  question,  and  the  best  any  of  us  can  do  is  to  work  determinedly  along  these 
lines.  Whether  or  not  we  will  ever  be  able  to  find  a  cure  for  these  evils  and  come 
to  a  point  where  we  will  be  entirely  satisfied,  is  another  question.  I  b^eve  great 
improvements  can  be  made  over  present  conditions. 

(Testimony  closed.) 

Chicago,  III.,  November  £4, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  ME.  CHARLES  A.  MALLOEY, 

Chairman  railroad  committee,  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa- 
tive Lorimer  presiding,  at  3.30  p.  m.  November  24, 1899,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Mallory, 
chairman  of  the  railroad  committee  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange,  was 
introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being  duly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transporta- 
tion as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  What  is  your  name? — ^A.  Charles  A.  Mallory. 

Q.  Wnat  is  your  business  and  official  connec^tion? — ^A.  Chairman  of  the  rail- 
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road  committee  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange  and  treasurer  and  manager 
of  the  Mallory  Commission  Comi»any  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicac^o. 

Q.  We  understand  your  or^nization  has  grievances,  and  we  womd  like  to 
have  yon  state  to  the  commission  what  your  grievances  are.— A.  I  was  not  quite 
positive  this  morning  whether  I  would  be  able  to  come  down  or  not,  as  I  received 
word  to  go  West,  and  I  cUctated  a  few  of  the  fundamental  things,  and  if  it  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  commission  I  will  read  them.  They  will  probably  cover  all  the 
points  you  will  care  to  touch  on.    ^Beading.) 

I  start  out  with  the  proposition  of  equal  rights  to  all  interests.  Any  legislation 
that  will  promote  and  protect  all  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  is  most  desirable. 
In  my  judgment,  we  have  altogether  too  many  laws,  both  State  and  national, 
causea  largely  by  the  lack  of  necessity  for  many  of  them,  prepared  and  enacted 
by  x>oliticians  in  order  that  their  constituents  may  know  tney  are  doing  some- 
thing^, and  possibly  have  some  excuse  for  reelecting  them  to  of&ce.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  quantity  of  laws  that  we  are  in  need  of,  but  we  should  have  a  better 
quf^ty  of  legislation,  and  then  have  it  prox)erly  enforced. 

Naturally  matters  pertaining  to  transportation  business  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially where  much  evidence  is  required,  is  very  complicated  to  the  average  citizen. 
The  courts  found  it  impossible  to  cope  with  these  matters  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, owinK  to  a  lack  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of  the  courts  and  juries.  Con- 
greeSy  evidentlsr  recognizing  these  conditions,  created  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  with  its  extraordinary  powers  for  investigation,  and  conducted  by  a 
board  whose  business  it  is  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  transportation  affairs. 

The  law  which  created  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  nas  proven  defec- 
tive in  some  features,  and  in  order  that  the  transportation  companies  and  the 
public  may  derive  benefits  from  their  efforts,  they  should  have  proper  ixjwer  to 
enforce  their  findings.  I  believe  one  way  to  correct  many  of  these  legislative 
abuses  will  be  to  change  existing  tenures  of  office,  laws,  and  methods  of  elections, 
so  that  no  one  may  be  elected  to  succeed  himself,  thus  taking  away  the  tempta- 
tion to  treat  public  questions  with  any  thought  of  reelection. 

The  live-stock  interests,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  before  your  hon- 
orable body,  probably  have  some  grievances  against  the  railroads,  some  of  which, 
like  many  others,  are  doubtless  more  or  less  imaginary  or  the  result  of  the  gener- 
ally expressed  or  implied  sentiment  against  corporations;  but  as  a  rule,  I  believe 
the  railroads  mean  to  treat  the  live-stock  Bhipx)ers  fairly  and  to  treat  localities  as 
equitably  as  circumstances  and  competition  will  permit.  From  an  almost 
national,  as  well  as  a  local  standx)oint,  our  principal  grievance  is  in  what  is  known 
as  the  terminal  charge,  levied  by  all  Western  roads  on  all  live  stock  consigned  to 
Chicago.  This  is  a  charge  of  $2  per  car,  and  was  added  to  the  regular  tariff  June 
1, 1894,  and  is  still  collected  by  all  of  these  roads.  Tlie  only  change  in  conditions 
governing  the  handling  of  live  stock  at  Chicago  on  that  day  was  the  addition  of  a 
larackage  charge  of  80  cents  per  car  on  most  of  the  roads,  and  $1.50  per  car  on 
others  who  used  the  comx)anies'  tracks  a  longer  distance.  This  arbitrary  charge 
of  $2  per  car,  which  was  50  cents  per  car  on  8  roads  and  $1.20  per  car  on  the  other 
roads,  more  thantiie  additional  cost  to  the  roads,  caused  the  snippers  all  over  this 
country  to  rebel  against  such  treatment;  and  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange, 
through  its  railroad  committee,  held  several  sessions  with  the  general  managers 
of  the  railroads  in  June,  1894,  and  tried  to  convince  them  from  a  business  man's 
standpoint  that  their  act  was  not  right,  but  without  success.  The  chairman  of 
this  General  Managers*  Association  stated,  however,  that  if  the  company  owninfl" 
the  tracks  would  tii^e  off  their  trackage  charge  they  would  remove  the  terminal 
charge. 

We  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Illinois  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  and 
after  a  full  trial  obtained  a  decision  that  the  terminal  charge  was  unjust,  unrea- 
sonable, and  illegal.  The  matter  was  afterwards  brought  up  in  the  United  States 
court  in  Chicago,  and  after  a  full  hearing  this  court  made  a  similar  decision,  and 
ordered  the  railroad  company  to  desist,  which  they  did  until  the  court  of  appeals 
reversed  the  decision  on  a  technical  point.  We  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commence  Commission,  which  spent  considerable  time  in 
its  investigations,  all  the  roads  being  represented  by  counsel,  who  spent  days  in 
ar£[ument,  citing  authorities,  etc.,  but  the  commission  found  the  charge  to  be 
unjust^  unreasonable,  and  illegal,  and  ordered  the  railroad  companies  to  cease 
collecting  it.  The  railroads  refused  to  obey  the  order.  The  commission  appealed 
to  the  united  States  court  to  enforce  the  decision,  when  the  railroads  nled  a 
demurrer  which  was  argued  at  great  length  and  overruled.  The  case  came  up 
for  a  hearing  on  the  6th  of  this  month,  and  after  2  days*  argument,  etc.,  the 
court  took  the  case  under  advisement  on  only  one  of  the  points. 

I  go  into  this  matter  in  detail  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  some  action  being 
taken  which  will  admit  of  adjustment  of  these  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
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the  transportation  basinens  of  this  country  hj  some  tribunal  having  the  prox>er 
facilities  and  knowledge  for  making  investigations,  hearing  complaints  and 
enforcing  decisions.  Ihmng  all  these  years  of  litigation,  investigation,  and 
experience  in  this  matter,  I  find  that  it  is  aJmost  impossible,  under  existing  laws 
and  practices,  for  individuals  or  small  or^nizations  to  compete  with  the  com- 
bined legal  and  financial  facilities  of  the  railroads. 

Another  feature  that  impressed  me  along  this  line  was  the  statement  made  by 
tho  railroad  officials  at  their  meetinf^,  and  by  one  of  them  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  this  terminal  charge 
woiUd  never  have  been  levied  had  no  trackage  charge  been  made,  and  if  tms 
trackage  charge  was  taken  off  the  roads  would  remove  their  terminal  charge. 

I  think  this  statement  of  facts,  which  can  be  proven  by  the  records  of  the  various 
cases,  should  convince  any  reasonable  man  of  the  necessity  of  some  law  or  other 
method  which  would  not  only  secure  prompt  justice  to  the  people  but  prevent  any 
arbitrary  or  vindictive  actions.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  transportation  comx^anies 
are  entitled  to  proper  consideration  and  protection  at  all  times,  the  same  as  any 
other  business  or  interest,  and  any  legislation  that  will  advance  the  various  inter- 
ests, secure  justice  based  more  upon  right  than  on  technicalities,  and  promote  and 
lead  to  better  harmony  all  around,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J,  Harris.)  Who  levy  this  tracki^^  charge?— A.  The  Union 
Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Company,  who  owns  ^e  tracks  in  and  about  the  stock 
yards.    None  of  the  railroads  coming  into  Chicago  own  their  tracks  to  the  yards. 

Q.  You  pay,  of  course,  the  stock  yards  company  as  well  charges  for  putting 
stock  in  there?— A.  The  stock  yard  company  have  yardage  and  feedcharges,  which 
all  stock  shippers  have  to  pay. 

O.  Why  do  they  not  include  their  railroad  trackaoe  in  that  general  charge?  I 
understand  if  that  was  removed  the  railroads  would  takeoff  this  terminal  charge 
of  $2  a  car.— A.  The  trackage  charge  is  considered  as  part  of  the  railroad  charge, 
while  the  charges  for  yardage  and  reed  is  a  stock  yard  company  charge  for  their 
services. 

Q.  They  are  really  the  same  company? — ^A.  The  same  company  practically  owns 
the  tracks  that  owns  the  stock  yard,  but  the  terminal  facilities,  as  decided  by  the 
various  courts  and  commissions,  must  be  furnished  by  the  railroad  companies 
and  must  be  included  in  their  rate,  and  consequently  the  charges  as  levied  dv  the 
stock  yards  company,  which  the  shippers  have  to  pay,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
railroad  matter. 

This  terminal  charge  has  been  in  use  since  1894?— A.  Yes. 
The  extra  trackage  by  this  stock  yards  company  was  added  on  at  that  time? — 
A.  At  the  same  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  As  I  understand,  you  think  the  interstate- 
commerce  law  should  be  so  amended  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  have  authority  to  regulate  such  matters  and  enforce  their  orders? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  would  like  you  to  say  if  this  charge  is  a  discrimination 
against  Chicago,  which  sends  stock  to  Kansas  City  or  other  points  in  considerable 
volume.— A.  Yes;  it  has  diverted  a  good  deal  of  business.  It  is  a  discrimination 
against  Chicago  to  tho  extent  of  the  $2;  besides,  the  sentimental  discrimination — 
that  has  been  equal  to  5  or  10  times  that;  and  it  is  used  largely  by  the  competitors 
of  Chicago  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Naturallv  the  shippers  look  at  it  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  that  were  not  right,  and  after  it  had  been  talked  over  and  the  com- 
petitive markets  had  handled  it  in  their  way  it  became  much  larger  than  the  $3 
item  would  appear,  while  it  does  amount  to' considerable  in  the  aggregate. 

Q.  Kansas  City  and  these  other  big  towns  are  not  interested  or  moving  with 
you  to  have  this  charg:e  removed?— A.  No.  The  Cattle  Growers'  Association,  the 
largest  association  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  composed  largely  of  Texas,  Mon- 
tana, and  the  other  range  people,  have  joined  the  Chicago  live-stock  men  in  their 
fight  for  the  removal  of  this  cnarge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  Have  you  any  other  complaints  in  regard  to  the 
transportation  of  live  stock? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  other  complaints 
to  offer. 

Q.  Have  you  any  discriminations  in  rates  as  between  individuals,  one  man  ship- 
ping his  cattle  for  less  than  another — ^any  inside  rates  that  you  know  of?— A.  Not 
that  I  know  of.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  rates  on  live  stock  are  exactly  the 
same  to  all  shippers. 

Q.  Are  the  rates  reasonable?— A.  Judging  from  rates  in  the  past  and  from  the 
improved  methods  of  handling  the  business,  I  should  say  that  they  would  be  con- 
sidered reasonable.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  but  I  am  speak- 
ing in  the  broad  sense,  and  I  should  say  they  were  reasonable. 

Q.  How  does  the  price  of  stock  comx>are  now  with  former  years?— A.  The  price 
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of  cattle  during  1899  has  been  considerable  higher  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  8 
or  4  years. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  hogs  also?— A.  The  price  of  hogs  is  not  so  much  higher. 
Perhaps  it  will  avera^  25  to  50  cents  a  hundred  higher,  while  cattle  will  aver- 
age from  $1  to  $1.50  higher. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  rise  in  prioe — scarcity? — ^A.  Not  so  much 
scarcity  in  the  supply  as  increase  in  the  demand.  The  increase  in  the  supply  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  demand,  in  mv  judgment,  and  the  pros- 
pective shortage  has  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  advance  also. 

Q.  Is  there  a  larger  consumntion  of  meat  in  prosperous  times  over  dull  times, 
when  i)eople  are  not  employed? — A.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  The  laboring  man,  in  my 
judgment,  will  use  a  larger  percentage  of  his  earnings  in  prosperous  times  for  the 
purchase  of  meat  than  he  will  at  any  other  time;  and  when  he  is  well  employed 
at  good  wages  he  will  naturally  spend  more  for  meat  products  than  under  other 
circumstances. 

Q.  ( By  Professor  Johxson.  )  Do  any  of  the  cattle  shippers  own  their  own  cars? — 
A.  Yes;  not  what  you  might  call  cattle  shippers,  but  x>eople  who  shig  cattle  own 
their  own  cars;  such  people  as  Armour  &  Co.,  Swift  &  Co. ;  they  are  in  the  pack- 
ing business,  but  cattle  shippers  also.  There  are  no  cattle  shippers  that  are 
engaged  exclusiveljr  in  the  cattle  business,  to  my  knowledge,  that  own  cars. 

Q.  When  they  ship  live  cattle  they  ship  in  their  own  cars?— A.  They  do  to  a 
large  extent.    Of  course  they  also  ship  cattle  in  the  common  or  railroad  cars. 

Q.  Does  that  produce  a  discrimination  against  you  men  who  do  not  own  your 
own  cars?— A.  1  would  say  to  the  extent  of  whatever  profit  they  make  from 
the  use  of  their  own  cars— tariff ;  so  far  as  I  know  they  pay  tariff  rates  on  their 
shipments. 

"  Q.  HavjB  you  ever  thought  whether  they  did  derive  very  much  advantage  from 
the  use  of  their  own  cars? — A.  I  understand  the  owners  or  private  cars  of  all  kinds 
derive  a  good  revenue  from  the  use  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  ship  cattle  in  considerable  quantities? — ^A.  We  are  in  the  live-stock 
commission  business;  we  are  receivers  of  cattle.  In  answer  to  what  I  think  you 
are  trying  to  get  at,  I  think  there  are  very  few  exclusively  live-stock  shippers  tiiat 
would  handle  enough  business  to  warrant  their  keeping  a  line  of  cars  for  their 
own  use. 

CJ.  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  Do  you  think  it  is  good  policy  to  permit  these 
private  cai's? — A.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  to  pass  an 
opinion  upon.  As  I  stated,  I  naturally  think  people  that  do  not  own  their  own 
cars,  and  who  are  competing  with  people  that  do,  would  be  at  whatever  disad- 
vantage the  difference  in  the  profit  might  figure. 

Q.  Would  it  not  seem  to  be  more  proper  that  a  railroad  company  conducting  a 
business  should  conduct  that  business  by  its  own  cars? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  You  werespeakingof  the  high  price  of  cattle  in 
1899.  Are  you  aware  of  a  shortage  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
5  years? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  have  something  to  do  with  the  rise  in  prices? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  the  shortage  was?— A,  I  should  think  10  per 
cent  would  cover  it. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  figures  of  Mr.  Mulhall,  the  g^reat  English  statistician,  as 
to  our  shortage  in  the  past  5  years? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  About  how  many  cattle  have  we  in  the  United  States?— A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  question  to  answer  except  from  the  Government  report;  that  is  the  only 
official  document  we  have  giving  the  fig^ures. 

Q.  The  Government  reports  have  been  showing  this  shortage  ever  since  the 
Cleveland  Administration? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  just  when  it  dates  from,  but  people 
in  our  line  of  business  do  not  put  much  faith  in  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
Government  in  regard  to  live  stock. 

Q.  You  think  there  has  been  a  shortage? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  that  would  raise  the  price? — ^A.  Yes;  with  the  tremendous 
increase  in  consumption. 

Q.  How  have  the  prices  been  the  last  few  weeks? — ^A.  This  last  week  we  have 
had  a  very  sharp  decline  in  most  grades  of  fat  cattle. 

Q.  How  has  it  been  in  stockers? — A.  There  has  only  been  a  small  decline  in 
stock  cattle;  they  have  been  lower  than  usual. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  rupture  in  the  market  in  the  last  few  weeks?— A.  The  first 
two  weeks  of  this  month  we  had  a  fairly  steady  market.  This  week  we  have  had 
an  unusual  decline  in  certain  grades  of  cattle. 

Q.  It  struck  the  Denver  markets  before  it  did  you? — ^A.  It  generally  strikes  the 
markets  all  about  the  same  time.    The  telegrapn  works  very  promptly.    It  Chi- 
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caffo  declines  other  markets  decline,  and  if  they  decline  it  has  a  sympathetic 
effect  upon  Chicago. 

Q.  Hogs  have  declined  in  the  last  few  weeks? — ^A.  Very  slightly.  The  decline 
in  hogs  came  in  October,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Has  there  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  consompdon 
of  meats  in  the  last  year?— A.  Yea. 

Q.  Conld  you  state  the  percentage  of  increase? — ^A.  I  should  think  25  per  cent 
or  40  per  cent  over  3  years  ago. 

<^.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — ^A.  I  should  attribute  it  to  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country  and  the  fact  that  the  laboring  men  are  generally  employed 
at  fair  wages,  and  the^  generally  spend  a  good  x>ortion  of  their  wages  for  meat 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  did  the  war  affect  the  meat  market— the 
meat  they  supplied  on  the  ships? — ^A.  One  part  of  the  war  affected  it  satisfactorily 
to  the  selling  interests  by  advancing  the  price  and  another  part  of  the  war  had  a 
bad  effect  on  it  for  quite  a  long  time. 

Q.  A  great  deal  was  spoiled,  was  there  not?-— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that  except  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  You  know  they  had  to  throw  overboard  a  good  deal  of  meat?— A.  I  say  I 
know  nothing  about  that  except  what  I  saw  in  the  x>apers. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  read  also  in  the  papers  during  the  last  few  days  that  a 
great  quantitv  of  it  was  thrown  overboara  from  an  English  ship  going  to  Soath 

Q.  We  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  to  throw  it  overboard? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Representative  bell.)  It  affects  the  market,  no  matter  who  throws  it 
overboard?— A.  On  that  particular  beef. 

Q.  Does  it  not  affect  all  beef  markets?— A.  If  enough  of  it  was  thrown  over- 
board or  lost  in  some  other  such  way,  of  course  it  would  affect  the  market  by 
advancingit. 

Q.  (Bv  Representative  Otjen.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  amount  that  is 
supposed  to  have  been  thrown  over  would  cut  very  little  figure  in  affecting  the 
price? — A.  I  should  say  absolutely  none. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  It  would  not  run  one  of  these  i)acking  houses  more 
than  a  few  hours? — A.  Not  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Q.  ( By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Would  a  boat  load  affect  the  market?— A.  No. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  If  this  meat  had  got  a  bad  reputation A. 

(Interrupting. )  That  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  market,  more  than  the  actual 
loss  of  the  cargo. 

Q,  (By  Representative  Otjen.)  The  fear  that  you  would  lose  foreign  trade?— 
A.  The  sentiment  that  would  follow  the  declaration  that  any  part  ot  the  American 
meat  was  spoiled  or  unfit  for  use  would  naturally  have  a  sentimental  effect  that 
would  be  depressing  on  the  market.  So  far  these  times  have  only  been  temporazr, 
because  on  investigation  they  have  f  oimd  that  our  meat  products  are  absolutely 
all  right. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  About  how  longdo  they  have  an  effect?— A 
Owing  to  the  damage  and  the  sentiment  it  causes?  This  one  we  are  speakiog  of, 
reffardinff  the  investigation  of  army  beef,  lasted  several  months. 

O.  If  the  throwing  overboard  of  beef  from  a  British  ship  is  a  fact,  how  much 
or  now  long  will  that  affect  the  market? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the 
market  at  all;  I  do  not  think  the  trade  would  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
*  We,  as  business  men ,  connected  with  the  live-stock  trade,  handling  the  product 
that  is  shipped  from  the  range  and  from  the  feed  lot  to  the  market— we  figure 
from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  various  markets.  We  do  not 
go  quite  as  far  as  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  figure  on  all  the  different 
cattle  supposed  to  be  in  the  United  States.  We  have  found  from  years  of  experi- 
ence that  this  country  is  capable  of  producing  anything  so  rapidly  that  by  ^ 
time  the  years  would  roll  around,  when  you  might  naturally  expect  a  shortage 
to  come,  from  their  way  of  gathering  statistics,  other  sections  of  the  country 
have  been  industrious  and  increased  their  output  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
never  come  to  that  shortage  in  the  market.  So  far  as  the  trade  and  values  are 
concerned,  it  is  the  supply  and  demand  in  the  market  that  governs,  and  not  what 
is  in  the  country. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  The  calf  becomes  a  steer  before  you  come  to  that 
point?— A.  They  are  marketed  a  year  or  two  earlier  than  they  were. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are  there  any  live-stoc* 
statistics  in  this  country?— A.  Not  that  we  consider  reliable. 

O.  They  are  not  actual  coimts ;  they  are  estimates  ?— A.  I  should  judge  so. 

Q.  The  only  counts  are  those  made  oy  the  census?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  The  Agricultural  Department— does  it  not maW 
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inquiries  anntially?— A.  They  claim  to;  they  publish  every  January  a  supposed 

Trt  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  in  the  country. 
(By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  Without  facilities  for  ^thering  that  information,  must 
it  not  he  a  matter  of  inquiry  largely  with  the  Agncultural  Department  ?— A.  Yes; 
almost  entirely. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  How  is  it  as  to  their  other  statistics?— A.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  that. 

Q.  Might  not  we  include  them  all  and  say  they  are  all  guesswork  ?— A.  I  would 
not  want  to  go  on  record  as  to  anything  I  know  nothing  about.  They  may  have 
some  facilities  for  finding  out  how  much  Krain  there  is,  and  other  things.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that ;  but  so  far  as  live  stock  is  concerned,  their  statistics 
are  of  no  value  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  So  long  as  cattle  do  not  have  to  be  shipped  into  this 
counlry  to  sujiply  the  demand,  and  we  have  enough  cattle  raised  here  and  shipped 
to  the  markets  to  supply  our  home  demand,  there  could  not  be  a  shortage  of  cattle 
in  this  country?— A.  No. 

Q.  There  might  be  more  or  less  one  year  than  another,  but  there  would  not  be 
what  you  would  call  a  shortage  so  as  to  raise  prices.  Now,  if  we  had  to  import 
cattle  from  other  countries,  that  would  raise  the  price,  perhaps,  would  it  not? — 
A.  Yes.  In  my  judgment  these  things  are  lareelyregulatea  by  the  supply  and 
price  of  other  live  stock.  For  instance,  when  beef  reaches  a  certain  point  con- 
sumption will  commence  to  drop,  and  if  pork  is  relatively  lower  a  gcJod  deal  of 
that  consumption  will  take  up  with  pork,  and  if  mutton  is  still  lower  it  will 
increase  the  demand  for  mutton;  so  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  in  this  country 
on  any  one  class  of  meat. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Suppose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle  placed  on 
the  markets  of  the  United  States,  would  it  raise  or  lower  the  prices  of  cattle?-— A.  It 
would  lower  the  price. 

S.  Then  the  shortage  must  have  some  effect  on  the  price? — A.  Yes;  it  does. 
.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Suppose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle  in  the 
country  than  we  have  now,  and  the  same  amount  was  shipped  to  the  market  as 
now,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  market?— A.  If  the  8,000,000  cattle  were 
thrown  on  the  market  all  at  once? 

Q.  If  they  came  up  in  the  natural  way,  and  we  were  here  and  there  shipping 
just  as  you  receive  now,  would  it  affect  the  market? — A.  I  think  the  market  would 
be  lower  with  8,000,000  more  cattle  in  the  country  than  there  are  to-day. 

Q.  Would  it  be  as  low  as  if  the  8,000,000  were  thrown  on  the  market?— A.  No. 
The  temporary  effect  of  8,000,000  cattle  on  the  market  would  be  very  depressing. 

Q.  So  there  would  be  a  difference  between  having  8,000,000  in  the  country,  witn 
the  regular  supply  shipping  to  market,  and  8,000,0)00  thrown  on  the  market? — A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.)  Suppose  we  had  8,000,000  more  cattle,  would 
they  not  ship  more  to  the  market?— A.  Oh,  yes;  more  of  them  would  mature. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  We  are  large  exporters  of  cattle  and  meat  prod- 
ucts?—A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  home  supply  equal  to  the  home  market  would  represent  a  tremendous 
shortage,  would  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  I  just  catch  your  meaning. 

Q.  An  attempt  was  made  a  moment  ago  by  a  question  to  show  that  as  long  as 
we  had  cattle  enough  to  supply  our  own  needs  we  could  not  speak  of  a  shortage. 
We  are  supplying  not  only  our  own  needs,  but  the  foreign^  supply.  We  are  lar^e 
exporters,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  would  have  a  tremendous  shortage  if  we  could 
supply  only  our  own  home  markets.— A.  It  depends  a  great  deal  to  what  extent 
you  were  carrying  the  shortage.  A  shortage  may  be  less  than  the  previous 
year;  it  may  reach  a  point  like  a  famine,  or  it  may  be  just  a  few  less  than  the 
last  year;  but,  speaking  with  the  broader  view,  I  should  say  that  a  shortage, 
so  called,  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  natural  result  of  the  depression  that 
the  cattle  market  went  through  2  or  8  years  ago.  Low  prices  will  follow  what 
we  call  generally  liquidation.  A  great  many  people  became  discouraged  because 
cattle  were  not  seeing  such  a  good  market  and  threw  them  on  the  market. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bell.  )  Do  you  not  think  the  driving  of  cattle  out  of  the 
Neutral  Strip,  Indian  Territory,  and  the  fencing  of  the  Western  range,  whereby 
the  ranger  had  to  spay  out  of  business,  had  some  effect  on  the  raising  of  cattle?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  handle  a  good  many  spayed  cattle,  do  you  not?— A.  Yes;  not  during: 
recent  years,  but  from  1894  on  we  did. 

Q.  Did  not  that  come  from  the  ranges  being  eaten  out  and  fenced  up?— A.  Yes, 
some  of  the  cattle  were  thrown  on  to  the  market  on  that  account,  out  had  the 
price  not  been  so  low  a  good  many  of  these  cattle  would  have  found  places  where 
they  had  feed  and  would  have  been  held. 
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Q.  Yon  do  not  think  high  prices  would  make  grass  grow?— A.  No;  but  it 
makes  people  hustle  around  and  find  feed  more  than  it  would  with  prices  low. 
The  transportation  facilities  are  such  in  this  country  now  that  they  can  ship 
cattle  almost  any  place  and  find  feed. 

Q.  But  the  ranges  are  fenced  up  in  the  great  West. — ^A.  The  reduction  in  sup- 
ply of  cattle  on  the  ranges  has  been  going  down  for  3,  4  or  5  years. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Chicago,  III.,  November  54, 1899, 

TESTIMOHY  OF  MB.  CHARLES  W.  BAKER, 

Secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange,  Chicago ,  lU. 

The  subcommission  on  transportation  bein^  in  session  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov- 
ember 24,  1899,  at  Chicago,  Ilh,  Representative  Lorimer  presiding,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Baker  was  duly  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  LORIMEB.)  Please  state  your  name  in  full?— A.  Charles 
W.  Baker. 

Q.  And  your  business?— A.  Secretary  of  the  Live  Stock  Exchange  at  the  stock 
yards  in  Chicago. 

Q.  We  understand  that  the  peojile  in  your  line  have  some  complaint  to  make 
about  the  transportation  companies  through  which  you  do  business;  will  yon 
please  state  what  the  conditions  are? — ^A.  I  can  only  reiterate  what  Mr.  Mallory 
(see  testimony  ot  preceding  witness)  has  testified  to  in  this  regard.  Mr.  Mallory 
has  covered  the  ground  very  thoroughly  and  carefully,  and  anything  I  would  say 
would  be  cumulative  evidence  along  that  line. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  you  given  any  thought — you  have,  I  sup- 
pose— to  the  amendment  of  the  interstate-commerce  act? — ^A.  Yes;  considerable. 

Q.  Are  you  in  accord  with  Mr.  Mallory's  views?— A.  Quite  so;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  find  that  gentlemen  in  your  line  of  business  have  that  view- 
generally? — ^A.  Yes;  I  might  go  still  further  and  say  it  is  perfectly  universal,  so 
far  as  it  nas  come  within  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  the  Live  Stock  Association;  you  are  secretary  of  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  National  Live  Stock  Association?— A.  Yes;  it  is  allied  generally  with  the 
National. 

Q.  Does  that  association  join  with  the  National  Millers'  Association  and 
others  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  strong  law? — A.  As  their  representative  I  partici- 
pated in  the  meeting,  and  will  take  action  with  them  in  the  effort  to  secure 
remedial  legislation  such  as  we  a^eed  upon  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  The  officers  of  your  assfxiiation  are  in  accord  with  the  views  presented  and 
the  act  that  was  discussed  there?— A.  Yes;  in  the  main  I  believe  it  meets  the 
approval  of  my  people. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  that  bill  calls  for  a  jmblic  accounting  of  the  rail- 
way accounts?— A.  I  believe  it  does;  I  believe  there  is  such  a  provision  in  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  As  secretary  of  your  organization,  perhaps  you  are 
able  to  tell  us  something  about  this  enormous  shortage  in  cattle  that  was  spoken 
of.— A.  The  figures  we  have  show  that  some  6  years  ago  there  were  52,()00,000 
cattle  in  the  country.  There  are  about  10,000,000  less  to-day.  I  think  1  year  there 
was  a  slight  increase.  I  think  there  was  an  increase  of  about  1,750,000  in  one 
year.  But  if  I  remember  the  figures  now,  carrying  them  in  my  head,  it  is  my 
inapression  that  the  supply  is  now  about  10,000,000  less. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  high  prices 
to  restore  that  deficiency?— A.  About  2  years. 

Q.  The  10,000,000?— A.  Yes;  it  will  take  longer  than  that,  I  am  afraid.  It  would 
take  say  3  or  4  years  perhaps,  with  the  continuance  of  high  prices.  While  you 
can  breed  and  put  an  animal  on  the  market  in  18  months  or  2  years,  when  you 
come  to  increasing  your  supply,  besides  supplying  the  demand  that  exists  all  the 
time,  it  would  take  a  little  longer  time  to  catch  up.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
sumption is  heavier. 

O.  With  the  high  price? — ^A.  Yes;  it  is  constantly  increasing;  although  I  think 
pernaps  the  supply  now  keeps  pace  with  the  increase  in  population.  We  are 
spreading  out  all  the  time. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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CmcAao,  oLL.,  November  f^,  1S99. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  MB.  E.  P.  BIPIBT, 

President  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company. 

The  sabcomznission  on  transportation  being  in  session  in  Chicago,  Representa* 
tive  Lorimer  presiding,  at  4.45  p.  m.,  November  24 1899,  Mr.  E.  P.  Ripley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and 
being  dnly  sworn,  testified  concerning  transportation  as  follows: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Please  state  yonr  name.— A.  E.  P.  Ripley. 

d.  What  is  your  official  connection?— A.  President  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
ana  Santa  Fe  Railroad. 

Q.  If  you  will,  you  might  make  your  statement.— A.  I  speak  somewhat  hastily 
upon  some  evidence  which  I  saw  published  in  the  papers  last  night,  as  siven  here. 
I  gather  from  the  newspai)ers  that  it  was  testified  nere  that  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  mercantile  conmiunity  is  averse  to  the  pooling  of  the  ft^ight  earnings  of 
railway  companies.  That  statement  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  those  who  state  it.  My  impression  is  that  the  sentiment  of  nearly  all  of  the 
mercantile  community  that  has  had  the  largest  dealings  with  the  raOroad  com- 
panies is  the  other  way.  The  statement  was  made  here  yesterday  that  the 
Chicago  merchants  and  Chicago  business  men  had  had  more  or  less  e3q)erience 
with  the  pooling  of  earnings  by  railroads,  and  that  it  had  not  been  satisfactory. 
I  wish  to  take  issue  with  the  statement.     (Reading:)  ■ 

I  have  read  the  reported  remarks  of  a  witness  wno  appeared  before  your  board 
yesterday  in  opposition  to  the  * '  pooling  "  idea. 

Passing  by  a  good  deal  of  flambo vant  declamation  about  the  dan^r  to  the  public 
from  railroad  combinations,  which  danger  never  existed  and  which  never  could 
exist,  we  may  come  to  what  this  witness  evidently  thinks  is  the  strongest  case  he 
can  think  of  as  showing  the  iniquity  of  thepool— namely ,  the  Southwestern  Traffic 
Association,  which  he  says  was  a  *'  vampire,  which  for  a  decade  sucked  the  life- 
blood  of  the  commerce  of^the  Missouri  Valley."  How  does  this  witness  reconcile 
this  statement  with  the  fact  that  during  this  decade  (say  from  1877  to  1887)  tiie 
population  of  Kansas  City  increased  from  58,000  to  156,000  and  that  of  Omaha  from 
25,000  to  110,000,  and  that  not  only  these  cities  but  the  whole  Missouri  Valley  and 
the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  grew  and  waxed  fat  amazingly?  What  evi- 
dence has  he,  save  his  naked  assertion,  that  this  association  restricted  trade  in  the 
slightest  degree?  It  is  true  that  at  periodical  intervals  quarrels  arose  among  the 
pities  to  tMs  pool,  and  that  at  such  times  there  were  periods  when  that  natural 
comx)etition  of  which  this  witness  thinks  so  highly  had  full  sway,  with  tibie  result 
every  time  of  unsettling  values,  disarranging  the  plans  of  merchants,  and  working 
general  destruction,  and  the  reason  for  these  disturbances  was  simply  and  solely 
because  the  pool  was  not  legalized,  because  some  (not  all)  of  the  courto  held  them 
to  be  void  and  unenforceable  by  legal  process,  thus  relegating  them  to  the  honor  of 
the  parties  as  their  sole  support,  and  in  the  absence  of  legal  construction  of  tiiese 
contracts  what  wonder  that  differences  of  opinion  and  of  interest  worked  occa- 
sional disruption?  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  untrue  that  the  rates  were  advanced 
under  this  pool.  It  may  be  true  that  advances  were  at  times  made  on  certain  com- 
modities, but  far  more  rates  were  reduced,  and  the  general  average  for  the  10 
years  will  show  a  steady  reduction.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  agreement  worked 
perfectly  or  that  no  discriminations  existed;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  were  far 
less  common  and  far  less  demoralizing  and  disastrous,  alike  to  shipper  and  rail- 
road, than  those  that  have  existed  since  the  i)assap^  of  the  interstate  law. 

This  witness  quotes  the  opinion  of  various  parties  in  opi)osition  to  the  nool,  but 
for  every  such  opinion  there  can  be  produced  10  in  favor  of  it,  not  from  tne  ranks 
of  railroad  officers,  but  from  merchants  and  shippers.  State  and  interstate  com- 
missioners, students  of  modem  political  economy,  and  in  fact  almost  all  those  who 
have  dispassionately  studied  the  problems  surrounding  the  transportation  busi- 
ness of  this  country.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chairman  of  the  interstate  com- 
mission favors  pooling  under  proper  restrictions,  as  a  majority  of  the  interstate 
commission  does,  and  always  has  from  its  inception.  So,  also,  I  believe,  does  a 
majority  of  the  State  commissions  and  a  majority  of  the  shipx)6rs  of  the  country. 
The  statement  that  the  majority  of  the  latter  hold  contrary  opinions  is  pure 
assumption. 

The  statement  that  rates  in  this  country  ever  were  or  ever  can  be  too  high  x>6r  se 
is  absolutely  without  foundation.  The  service  performed  by  American  railroads 
is  admittedly  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  best,  and  no  pool,  however 
restrictive,  can  change  the  general  laws  of  competition.    No  greater  economic 
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blmider  can  be  committed  than  the  fostering  of  free  and  unrestricted  competitioin 
among  carriers  by  rail.  It  tends  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few  and  the  sab- 
mer^ng  of  the  many,  and  that  portion  of  the  interstate  law  which  so  nnwisely 
prohibits  pooling  has  done  more  to  concentrate  business  in  few  hands  and  to  drive 
ont  the  small  trader  than  could  have  been  accomplished  in  a  century  of  the  old 
methods. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  interstate  commissioners  has  said  that  the  prohibition 
of  pooling  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  the  law;  that  the  law  prescribes  uniform 
rates  andforbids  the  only  known  plan  by  which  rates  can  be  kept  uniform. 

The  fact  is  that  the  commercial  world  does  not  accept,  never  had,  and  probably 
never  will  accept  the  *  *  equal  rate  "  theory.  It  is  just  what  the  railroads  want,  but 
what  the  large  shipper  does  not  want.  He  will  theorize  that  equal  rates  are  best 
for  all,  but  in  his  heart  and  in  his  practice  be  believes  himself  entitled  to  lower 
rates  than  his  neighbor  of  less  capital  or  less  enterprise.  Believing  this,  he  is  actively 
engaged  in  finding  ways  to  evade  the  law,  and  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  u 
he  failed  to  succeed.  The  law  can  no  more  be  enforced  than  the  prohibitory 
laws  which  have  so  conspicuously  failed.  Tou  may  close  the  front  door  of  the 
saloon,  but  those  who  are  determined  to  get  in  will  do  so. 

But  the  underlying  fallacy  of  all  this  talk  about  trusts  and  monopolies  as  applied 
to  railroad  pooling  is  the  failure  to  differentiate  between  the  railroad  industry  of 
the  country  and  other  purelv  commercial  enteiprises.  The  demand  of  the  rail- 
roads that  they  be  permitted  to  charge  reasonable  rates  (and  nothing  more  has 
ever  been  asked)  is  treated  as  if  it  were  on  a  parity  with  a  demand  for  the  le^li- 
zation  of  a  trust  in  any  article  of  mechandise,  and  it  is  argued  that  to  do  this  is 
to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent,  apparently  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  this  conn- 
try  has  never  assumed  to  dictate  or  to  regulate  the  price  of  any  commodity  except 
railroad  transportation,  as  to  which  it  has  assumed  both  by  State  and  national 
laws  to  fix  prices;  and  it  certainly  would  appear  to  a  reasonably  fair-minded  man 
that  when  the  supreme  authority  undertakes  to  limittherevenuesof  a  private  cor- 
poration it  owes  that  corporation  something  in  the  way  of  protection.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  the  railroads  are  limited  in  charges,  forced  to  compete  and  for- 
bidden to  combine  for  protection,  though  allthe  world  may  combine  against  them. 
It  is  considered  legitimate  and  praiseworthy  for  the  employees  of  railroads  to  com- 
bine to  force  up  wages  and  a  crime  for  the  railroads  to  combine  to  maintain  the 
rates  which  the  Government  holds  to  be  reasonable.  Could  injustice  go  further? 
No  such  restrictions  are  put  upon  any  other  business  in  this  country,  and  no  such 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  railroads  in  any  other  country. 

To  ask  for  permission  to  pool  earnings  is  a  very  modest  request  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  roads  might  well  ask  for  more — as,  for  instance,  laws  prohibit- 
ing the  building  of  unnecessary  roads  and  confirming  each  existing  line  in  the  sole 
occupancy  of  ite  territory. 

Such  laws  exist  in  other  countries,  and  are  wholly  reasonable  and  proper  if  the 
raUroad  is  to  be  considered  as  a  public  or  "quasi-public"  institution.  In  short, 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  the  railroad  industry  is  incon- 
sistent and  dishonest.  They  are  considered  as  public  institutions  to  the  extent 
that  their  users  are  to  limit  their  rates,  but  their  owners  are  to  pay  their  bills. 
They  are  taxed  more  heavily  than  any  other  interest,  and  accordea  nothing  in  re- 
turn, except  the  so-called  **right  of  eminent  domain,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  they  can  force  a  man  to  sell  his  proi)erty  at  two  or  three  times  its 
value,  and  even  this  is  nothing  for  which  they  have  to  thank  the  public,  since  it 
is  a  necessary  concomitant  to  the  building  of  railroads,  which  the  public  must  have. 

To  concluae:  The  permission  to  pool  is  asked  for— not  as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right- 
as  being  not  a  cure-all,  but  as  the  best  known  remedy  for  discrimination  as  between 
individuals  and  localities,  which  is  to-day  and  always  has  been  the  worst  and  prac- 
tically the  only  evil  with  which  the  American  railroad  system  can  be  charged, 
either  as  to  present  or  past  practice;  an  evil  which  can  never  be  removed  by  laws, 
however  drastic,  but  which  can  be  largely  done  away  with  by  removing  all  incen- 
tive to  it. 

Let  the  Government  do  one  of  three  things,  namely: 

1.  Remove  all  restrictions  and  turn  the  railroads  loose. 

2.  Accord  them  that  protection  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 
8.  Buy  them. 

The  railroads  are  entitled,  in  all  fairness  and  justice,  to  ask  that  one  of  these 
three  courses  be  pursued.  The  present  mixture  of  all  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  three  is  unjust  to  the  last  degree. 

My  position  is,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  advancing  it — but  I  believe  it  is  a  part 
of  your  unfortunate  positions  that  you  are  obliged  to  listen  to  everybody's  opin- 
ions—'a  railroad  is  either  a  private  corporation  or  it  is  a  public  corporation.    If 
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it  is  a  private  coiporation  solel^r,  there  iff  no  warrant  for  any  interference  by  the 
Government  with  its  business;  if  it  is  a  xjnblic  corporation,  or  as  some  of  the  courts 
have  said,  a  quasi  public  institution,  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  some  protection  "it 
the  hands  of  the  Gk>vemment.  If  the  Gk>vemment  has  a  right  to  rebate,  that 
certainly  carries  with  it  a  duty  to  protect.  The  attitude  of  tne  American  people 
toward  the  railroads,  now,  is  not  only  grossly  unfair,  but  absolutely  dishonest. 
They  have  the  restrictions  without  any  of  the  protection. 

In  my  reading  of  vour  doings,  as  reported  in  the  papers,  I  have  seen  nothing 
except  merely  specific  grievances  here  and  there— instances  where  people  thought 
they  were  aggrieved  by  some  particular  local  practice.  I  have  seen  no  general 
complaints  except  the  question  of  discriminations,  which  everybody,  all  right- 
minded  people  unite  to  condemn,  none  more  so  than  the  railroads  themselves. 
That  is  simply,  as  I  see  it,  an  almost  necessary  evil,  in  the  position  in  which  the 
railroads  are  placed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  C.  J.  Harris.)  If  pools  were  to  be  formed,  would  they  be  formed 
for  5-year  terms;  as  long  as  that?— A.  That  depends  upon  the  agreement  of  the 
parties;  they  ought  to  be.  The  longer  they  are  the  more  stable  they  are  likely  to 
be.  Any  agreement  made  for  a  year  has  a  cert^n  element  of  temporariness  in  it 
which  unsettles.    It  ought  to  be  made  for  a  reasonable  term,  as  long  as  possible. 

Q.  Would  there  be  anv  objection  to  a  revision  on  the  i>art  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  oi  the  rates  charged  by  the  pool?— A.  Not  by  me.  There 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  amon^  the  railroads  as  to  that;  some  of  them  misht 
object.  Personally  I  do  not  object.  In  my  own  judgment,  there  is  no  possible 
danger  to  the  community  from  any  extortionate  rate,  because  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  this  country,  and  it  is  imx>08sible.  Yet  I  realize  the  public  would  be  much 
better  satisfied  if  there  was  some  sort  of  buffer  between  them  and  the  railroads, 
somebody  whose  mission  it  should  be  to  decide  disputed  questions. 

Q.  Suppose  one  railroad  out  of  four  or  five  competing  lines  refused  to  pool, 
would  the  fact  that  they  are  obliged  now  to  publish  tneir  rates,  and  if  discrimina- 
tion from  these  rates  were  punished  by  fining,  and  that  law  fuUy  administered— 
would  that  enable  a  pool  to  exist  among  the  four  that  agreed  to  it,  even  if  one 
remained  out?— A.  I  think  it  would  have  a  very  steadying  effect  myself.  The 
whole  proposition  to  establish  fines  instead  of  imprisonment  would  have  a  more 
deteiTing  effect  than  the  present  arrangement  does.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to 
make  an  agreement  where  five  parties  are  interested,  without  taking  in  the 
five;  but  a  provision  for  the  fining  of  the  corporation  for  the  violation  or  the  law 
would  make  a  great  many  more  informers  thiua  under  the  present  conditions.  We 
live  together  now.  We  live  on  the  same  earth  with  all  our  competitors.  We 
have  to  meet  them  from  time  to  time,  and  very  few  men  under  these  conditions 
would  care  to  inform  the  authorities  of  anything  that  they  might  know  would 
criminate  these  individuals. 

Q.  You  think  that  part  of  the  law  is  a  failure  as  it  now  exists? — ^A.  Absolutely. 
There  never  has  been  a  conviction  under  it;  or  if  there  has  been  a  conviction,  it 
has  been  nominal. 

Q.  From  what  I  could  gather  from  your  conclusion,  you  believe  there  should 
be  a  law,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  the  people  off  the  railroads  and  then  one  to 
keep  the  railroads  off  the  people? — ^A.  I  tnink  there  should  be  some  mutuiJity 
about  it.  You  have  plenty  of  laws  to  keep  the  railroads  off  the  people,  but  you 
have  not  to  keep  the  people  off  the  railroads. 

Q.  You  have  seemingly  a  bad  opinion  of  the  people  regarding  the  railroads.  Is 
not  that  confined  to  a  small  class  of  people,  that  complain  ot  certain  injustices 
that  certain  railroads  perpetrate  on  the  people,  and  which  rather  reflect  on  all 
railroads?— A.  Not  at  aU.  I  am  not  complaining  of  those  who  complain.  I  am 
complaining  of  the  attitude  of  the  people  at  large  as  expressed  b^  their  laws  and 
actions  toward  tiie  rsdlroads.  I  realize  the  railroad  question  in  tms  country  is  not 
very  well  settled  yet.  So  far  as  it  is  settled,  as  I  said  several  times,  I  consider 
it  exceedingly  unjust  to  the  railroads  so  far  as  it  has  taken  shape. 

Q.  You  admit  that  it  is  a  great  deal  in  railroading  like  it  is  in  any  other 
business,  that  a  bad  man  in  a  profession  rather  casts  a  reflection  on  the  whole  pro- 
fession?— ^A.  Yes, 

(j.  Now,  if  there  were  a  just  law  (and  I  think  that  is  all  the  public  demands  at 
this  time)  requiring  that  railroads  treat  every  community  and  every  individual 
and  every  industry  under  the  same  conditions  in  the  same  manner,  would  that 
practically  solve  the  railroad  question?— A.  If  a  law  of  that  kind  could  be  adminis- 
tered and  properly  enforced,  it  is  all  anybody  wants;  that  is  all  the  railroads  want. 

U.  We  have  so  many  instances  where  some  railroad  wiU  favor  one  individual 
and  charge  a  higher  rate  to  others,  that  a  great  many  suspect  that  is  being  done 
when  it  is  not,  probably.    That  has  created  this  bad  feelmg.— A.  That  has  been 
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It  mtiBt  be  a  matter  of  compromise? — ^A.  Of  compromise  and  judgment. 
That  being  the  case,  would  not  a  body  of  intelligent  men,  sitting  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  interests— carriers  and  public  alike — would  not  such  a  body  of 
men  be  able  to  assist  the  carriers  in  this  judgment  between  conflicting  interests?— 
A.  I  think  so.  There  have  been  many  cases  where  I  would  like  to  place  the  entire 
responsibility  on  an  outside  body,  and  have  them  say  what  is  to  oe  done;  where 
two  or  three  communities  were  warring  with  each  other  about  the  adjustment  of 
rates,  and  the  railways  were  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones,  and  could 
not  please  everybody— there  have  been  cases  where  I  would  like  to  have  thrown 
that  responsibility  on  an  outside  tribunal. 

<j.  Then  you  say  if  the  law  gave  the  carriers  ];)ower  to  deal  with  personal  dis- 
criminations, and  clothed  the  pubUc  with  power  to  adjust,  so  far  as  may  be,  the 
conflicts  between  localities,  the  transportation  problem  would  be  lareely  solved?— 
A.  It  would  be  simplified.    I  do  not  know  that  it  can  ever  be  solved. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Bbll.)  Is  it  not  largely  settled  in  the  Eastern  States?— 
A.  Tio;  we  can  hardly  say  that.  It  is  settled  in  certain  portions  of  the  East  by 
the  processes  of  amalgamation  that  have  been  goin^  on.  The  lines  in  the  East 
are  so  largely  consolioated  into  a  few  hands  that  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
settled  in  that  way,  and  that  is  particularly  the  case  in  New  England.  There  are 
practicallv  only  2  railroad  corporations  in  New  England  to-day,  and  yet  there  is 
less  complaint  there  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  as  the  country  settles,  and  as  the  railroad  business  becomes 
settled,  that  it  kind  of  settles  itself  m  time?— A.  It  is  true  that  the  older  a  com- 
munity becomes  the  more  settled  things  become.  It  is  also  true  that  the  older  a 
community  becomes  the  more  likely  they  are  themselves  to  become  interested  in 
railroad  properties.  I  think  that  accounts  for  most  of  the  tran(][uillity  we  find  in 
the  Eastern  States— the  fact  that  the  people  along  the  lines  are  inter^ted.  If  the 
people  along  our  lines  owned  a  large  pro];)ortion  of  our  stock,  I  am  satisfied  we 
would  have  much  less  trouble  than  we  now  have.    I  wish  thev  did. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  Government  buying  the  roads;  that  is  the  third 
way.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  run  the  railroads 
in  this  country?— A.  It  would  be  possible.  As  a  railroad  man,  I  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  Gk>vemment  owning  the  railroads.  As  a  citizen,  I  should  feel 
very  unhappy  about  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  cost  of  running  them  as  compared  with 
now?— A.  I  think  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more;  no  one  can  make  an  estimate 
of  how  much.  There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  waste  done  away  with.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  waste  incident  to  all  competition  that  would  stop  the 
moment  the  Gk>vemment  took  possession,  because  there  would  be  no  competition. 
That,  in  the  aggregate,  would  result  in  quite  a  large  saving.  But  governmental 
methods,  as  we  know  them,  and  as  apphed  to  governmental  affairs  now,  would 
result  in  a  very  large  deficit  in  the  operation  of  railroads,  unquestionably.  The 
influence  of  politics  and  politicians  on  the  railroad  business  would  be,  I  think, 
exceedingly  disastrous,  and  any  elective  officers  who  were  in  a  position  to  influence 
the  policy  of  the  railroads,  and  who  would  also  be  desirous  of  pleasing  their 
constituents,  would  find  the  two  things  irreconcilable.  Everybody  would  want 
a  branch  railroad  and  everybody  would  want  as  many  trains  as  possible  on  it, 
whether  thev  paid  or  not,  and  the  price  of  the  election  of  a  Congressman  or 
Senator  would  oe  his  ability  to  get  things  out  of  the  Government  in  the  way  of 
transportation.    I  think  the  result  would  be  disastrous. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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TESTIMOHT  OP  P&OP.  EDWDT  &.  A.  SEIIOMAH, 

Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  in  Columbia  University  ^  New  York 

City. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a.  m. ,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding.  At  that 
time  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman,  or  New  York  City,  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy and  finance  in  Columbia  University,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation  being 
followed: 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Will  you  give  your  name  and  post-office  address?— 
A.  My  name  is  Edwin  B.  A.  Seligman;  my  post-office  address  is  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 
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Q.  In  giving  your  testimony  this  morning,  I  think  it  wonld  be  best  for  yon  to 
present  what  you  have  to  say,  in  a  general  way  at  least,  withont  intermption,  and 
then  we  will  question  yon  after  you  have  presented  what  you  have  to  sav.— A, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  understand  that  the  special  topic,  or  the  nrst  of 
the  special  topics  on  which  I  was  expected  to  say  something  was  primarily  the 
taxation  problem— the  taxation  of  corporations  and  especially  of  transportion 
companies.  With  your  leave,  then,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about  the  general 
problem  of  the  taxation  of  transportation  companies,  with  special  reference  to 
Federal  legislation  and  its  connection  with  State  legislation. 

There  are  several  points  of  view  from  which  the  problem  may  be  approached. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  general  question  of  revenue — what  amount  of  reve- 
nue can  we  or  ought  we  to  get  from  transportation  and  other  corporations ;  and 
secondly,  there  is  the  point  of  view  as  to  justice  between  the  various  individuals 
who  are  interested  in  the  corporations — ^justice  with  reference  to  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  them ;  and  these,  you  see,  are  two  different  problems.  Then  there 
is  another  class  of  problems,  namely.  What  ought  to  be  the  Federal  system  of 
taxation,  if  any ;  and  what  ought  to  be  the  State  system ;  and  how  ought  they  to 
be  dovetailed  into  each  other? 

Before  going  into  the  matter  more  in  detail,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  advert 
to  the  immense  importance  of  corporate  taxation  in  modem  times.  As  we  all 
bow,  the  wealth  of  the  nineteenth  century  consists,  far  more  largely  than  in 
past  times,  of  what  is  known  as  personalty.  The  influence  of  land  is  compar- 
atively less  than  in  former  times.  Of  this  x)er8onalty,  this  x)ersonal  property,  by- 
far  the  largest  part  in  modem  industrial  conditions  consists  of  corporate  securi- 
ties or  investments  in  corporate  securities,  stocks  and  bonds,  whether  of  trans- 
portation companies  or  others.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  whole  problem 
of  corporate  taxation,  or  the  taxation  of  corporations,  assumes  so  vast  a  signifi- 
cance as  compared  with  former  times,  even  with  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  certainly  with  former  centuries.  The  problem  of  just  taxation,  therefore,  is 
very  largely,  in  modem  America  and  to  a  less  extent  in  almost  every  modem 
community,  the  problem  of  corporation  taxation. 

When  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Federal  Gtovem- 
ment  there  are  one  or  two  principles  that  I  think  ought  to  be  laid  down  at  the 
very  beginning,  and  that  is,  that  there  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a  divorce, 
so  far  as  the  sources  of  revenue  are  concerned,  between  the  Feaeral  and  the  State 
governments.  If  there  is  any  one  principle  which  has  been  firmlv  implanted  in 
our  modem  fiscal  system  it  is  that  the  National  Government  should  not  vie  with, 
should  not  comi)ete  with,  the  Commonwealth  governments  in  seeking  sources  of 
taxation;  and  for  that  reason,  of  course,  the  Federal  Gk>vemment  has  very  largely 
depended  upon  the  so-called  indirect  taxes,  customs  duties  and  internal  revenue, 
and  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  has  resorted  to  a  system  of  taxes  which — 
whether  you  would  call  them  direct  or  indirect  is  unimportant  here — ^have  been 
assessed  upon  those  subjects  of  taxation  commonly  reached  by  the  State.  It  is 
only  under  the  stress  of  war,  the  war  of  1812  and  the  civil  war,  that  there  has 
been  an^  conflict  as  regards  that  point. 

To  this  general  principle  there  is  only  one  exception  to  be  made.  I  simphr  men- 
tion that  in  passing,  because  it  does  not  refer  specially  to  this  topic.  That  is, 
that  under  the  present  revenue  system  of  the  Feaeral  Government  there  is  one 
institution,  one  scheme,  one  part  of  the  law,  which  seems  to  me  very  much  to  be 
deprecated,  namely,  the  tax  on  inheritances,  by  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
because  there  the  Government  is  trenching  at  once  upon  a  form  of  taxation 
which  has  been  develoi)ed  within  recent  years  by  the  States,  and  which,  if  allowed 
to  develop,  will  do  much  to  solve  the  whole  problem  of  State  taxation.  All 
students,  I  think,  of  the  problem,  and  for  that  matter  most  of  the  statesmen  within 
the  Commonwealths  themselves  where  an^  steiM  have  been  taken  toward  the 
reform  of  taxation,  are  united  in  deprecatm^  any  entrance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  this  field  of  taxation,  the  taxation  of  inheritances. 

Now,  that  being  the  general  principle,  I  think  it  follows  also  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pure  revenue  the  Federid  Government  ought  not  directly  to  tax 
transportation  corporations.  Why  does  that  follow?  Because  if  you  look  care- 
fully at  the  progress  in  the  reform  of  State  taxation  you  will  find  that  the  one 
goal,  the  first  step  to  be  accomplished  in  the  States,  is  the  divorce  between  State 
revenues  and  the  local  revenues,  and  we  find  in  all  our  leading  Commonweidths, 
like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  etc.,  where  you  have  the  fullest 
and  most  develoi)ed  industrial  conditions,  a  well-marked  tendency  to  derive  State 
revenues  in  ever-increasing  proportions  from  inheritances  and  corporations,  with 
possibly  a  few  other  additions,  gradually  relegating  the  general  property  tax  as 
such  to  the  local  divisions. 
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Into  this  general  reform  the  Federal  Qovemment  has  brought  a  jarrinff  and 
diaoordant  element,  because  not  only  does  it  now  levv  a  separate  tax  upon  innerit- 
ances,  which  diminishes  pro  tanto  the  chances  of  the  States  to  develop  that  sys- 
tem, bat  also,  if  the  Federal  Qovemment  were  to  tax  interstate  commerce  throogh 
transportation  companies  for  the  purpose  of  independent  revenue,  it  would  moet 
seriously  and  still  further  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  separate  Commonwealths  to 
secure  just  taxation. 

I  therefore  lay  down,  as  a  general  principle,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  Federal 
tax  on  transportation  compames  for  purposes  of  pure  revenue. 

That,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  settle  the  problem  as  to  whether  there 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  a  Federal  tax  on  transportation  companies,  possibly  for 
other  reasons,  and  that  brings  me  therefore  now  to  the  second  part  of  the  inquiry. 
What  is  the  tendency  in  the  several  States  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  trans- 
portation and  other  corporations,  and  how  can  the  evils  which  at  present  exist, 
and  which  seem  almost  insurmountable,  be  averted? 

The  chief  difSoulty  in  our  Commonwealth  taxation  of  corporations  arises  out  of 
the  problems  of  what  is  called  double  taxation.  They  arise,  in  other  words,  from 
the  legal  fact  or  fiction,  whichever  you  may  caU  it,  that  there  is  for  all  purposes 
and  to  all  intents  absolute  State  sovereignty  in  each  Conmionwealth.  In  the 
legal  svstem,  for  purposes  of  taxation  at  all  events,  it  is  a  fact,  not  a  fiction,  that 
each  Commonwealth  nas  sovereign  powers.  Now,  what  are  the  difficulties  that 
arise  from  that  legal  fact,  when  confronted  by  the  economic  fact  that  economic 
interests  are  not  confined  to  any  one  Commonwealth,  but  that  the  economic 
interests  of  the  community  are  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  are  inter- 
twined with  1^  the  Commonwealths,  that,  for  instance,  with  the  growth  of 
industry  we  have  corporations  which  may  be  situated  legally  in  one  State,  which 
may  have  their  actual  property  in  another  State,  and  which  yet  ma^  be  owned, 
so  far  as  stockholders  ana  bondholders  are  concerned,  in  a  third  State?  Here 
for  example,  a  North  Dakota  railway,  or  a  railway  which  runs  through  North 
Dakota,  whose  chief  officers  and  legal  representatives  may  possibly  be  in  Dlinois, 
and  whose  bonds  and  stocks  are  owned  in  New  York,  which  is  not  at  all  a  prei>oe- 
terous  supposition.  In  other  words,  we  have,  under  the  stress  of  economic 
development  of  the  nineteenth  century,  an  incongruity  between  economic  condi- 
tions and  legal  facts;  legally  we  still  have  the  system  of  taxation  which  grew  up 
when  each  community  was  isolated  from  its  fellow  community,  and  tms  legal 
situation  is  no  longer  in  conformity  with  economic  facts. 

Now,  what  are  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  this  curious  situation?  I  may 
add,  of  course,  that  this  condition  of  affairs  is  not  in  the  least  peculiar  to  the 
United  States,  but  is  found  in  all  modem  federal  governments.  It  is  found  in 
Germany ;  it  is  found  in  Switzerland ;  it  is  found  or  will  be  found  certainlv  in 
Australia  under  the  new  form  of  government ;  with  the  exception  that  nowhere 
perhaps  is  the  legal  idea  of  State  sovereignty  so  strong  as  it  is  in  this  country. 
For  instance,  in  Canada  the  problem  does  not  exist  at  all  in  that  way,  because  the 
provinces  are  not  legally  sovereign. 

Now,  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned,  is  that  wherever  the  States 
attempt  to  tax  transportation  companies  upon  receipts— gross  receipts,  net  receipts, 
or  anything  else  in  accordance  with  receipts^you  at  once  run  up  against  the  rock 
of  interstate  commerce.  It  has  been  decided  m  a  number  of  cases  in  our  various 
States  which  attempt  to  get  a  State  revenue  from  the  gross  receipts  of  corpora- 
tions that,  so  far  as  domestic  corporations  are  concerned,  corporations  chartered 
within  the  State,  the  State  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  levy  a  franchise  or  excise  tax, 
however  it  may  be  called,  upon  the  total  receipts  of  the  corporation;  that  is,  pro- 
vided the  franchise  is  measured  by  the  gross  receipts,  then  it  is  valid.  No  State 
is  at  liberty  to  levy  a  tax  upon  gross  receipts  so  far  as  those  receipts  are  derived 
partly  from  interstate  commerce.  But  through  the  fiction  of  the  law,  of  course, 
where  you  call  it  a  franchise  tax  or  excise  tax,  and  measure  the  franchise  by  the 
gross  receipts ,  then  the  tax  is  upheld.  This  applies ,  however,  only  to  domestic  cor- 
porations. Under  economic  conditions  to-day  a  large  part  of  all  corporations  doing 
business  in  any  State  are  foreign  corporations;  they  are  corporations  chartered  in 
some  other  State,  perhaps  in  New  Jersey  or  West  Virginia.  Now,  under  these 
conditions  the  courts  have  repeatedly  held,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  laid  down  as  the  law  of  the  land,  that  you  can  not  levy  a  franchise  tax 
upon  foreign  corporations,  because,  of  course,  the  Stat«  does  not  give  a  franchise 
except  to  its  own  corporations;  a  State  does  not  give  a  franchise  to  foreign  cor- 
porations; and  therefore  a  tax  of  this  kind  levied  upon  foreign  corporations  is  a 
tax  not  upon  franchise  but  upon  business,  and  bein^  a  tax  upon  business  it  can 
not  be  levied  upon  the  business  derived  in  whole  or  m  part  from  interstate  com- 
merce.   Therefore  we  have  this  situation  in  this  country  to-day,  in  lUl  these  States, 
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more  especially  the  more  advanced  and  developed  industrial  States,  and  the  prob- 
lem will  soon  be  the  same  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  onlv  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  decades  when  the  industrial  system  will  spread  throughout  the  whole 
country.  We  have  therefore  this  situation— that  although  the  revenue  is  sought 
to  be  obtained  from  corporations,  the  great  mass  of  corporate  business  can  not  be 
reached  by  such  a  tax  on  receipts.  Some  States,  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  that 
difficulty,  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  by  taxing  corporations  not  on  receipts 
but  upon  the  valuation,  or  u];)on  the  capital  stock,  and  in  some  cases  also  we 
bonded  indebtedness.  A  great  many  of  our  States  tax  the  capital  stock  of  cor- 
porations; some,  like  Pennsylvania,  add  to  the  tax  on  capital  stock  a  tax  on  bonded 
indebtedness. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  conflict  between  legal  and  economic  conditions  in 
this  class  of  cases?  So  far  as  capital  stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  dear  at  once  that  a  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  capital 
stock  may  be  owned  or  the  bonds  may  be  owned  by  people  who  are  not  residents 
of  the  State.  The  capital  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  may  be  owned 
entirely  or  in  very  large  part  in  New  York  or  in  Chicago,  or  vice  versa. 

What  is  the  legal  situation  as  regards  the  taxation  of  corporations  under  this, 
the  most  general  form  of  taxation  of  corporations?  So  far  as  the  taxation  of 
caxntal  stock  is  concerned,  the  courts  of  tnis  country  have  finally  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  makes  no  difference  where  the  stockholders  live,  because  the 
tax  is  assessed,  not  upon  the  stockholders,  but  upon  the  capital  stock.  The  situ- 
ation would  seem  to  oe  free  from  difficulty  there,  but  it  is  not,  because  as  soon 
yon  levy  a  tax  on  capital  stock  the  question  arises.  Upon  what  x)art  of  the  capital 
stock  are  you  going  to  levy  the  tax?  Here  is  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  com- 
pany, which  ramifies  through,  perhaps,  every  State  of  this  Union.  If  you  levied 
a  tax  upon  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union  corporation  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  would  be  taxed  fifty  times;  instead  of  bein^  taxed 
once  it  would  oe  taxed  oy  each  one  of  the  fifty  States  upon  the  whole  of  its  cap- 
ital stock,  which,  of  course,  would  result  in  the  comi>any*s  going  out  of  existence. 
Therefore,  it  is  easily  seen  that  where  you  have  a  tax  on  capital  stock,  in  order  to 
realize  justice  you  must  tax  only  a  part  of  the  capital  stocx.  The  question  then 
arises:  what  is  the  economically  defensible  part  of  the  capital  stock  that  is  tax- 
able in  each  State? 

I  do  not  wish  to  answer  that  question  now,  but  simply  to  raise  it  and  point  out 
the  difficulty  and  to  state  the  problem,  showing  that  even  though  you  tax  the  cap- 
ital stock  you  have  not  got  over  the  difficulties  of  double  taxation  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  diversity  between  economic  conditions  and  legal  facts. 

What,  however,  is  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  bonded  indebtedness  of 
railways?  The  most  advanced  States,  as  all  scientists,  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion tnat  to  tax  corporations  simply  upon  capital  stock  is  manifestly  unfair.  You 
may  have  two  conwrations,  each  wiui  $100,000  working  capital;  one  corporation 
may  have  no  bonded  indebtedness  at  all,  and  the  other  corporation  may  have 
bonds  outstanding  of  $200,000,  double  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock,  and  the 
second  corporation  may  have  raised  its  entire  working  capital,  in  the  economic 
sense,  by  selling  its  bonds  and  giving  away  its  stock  as  a  Donus.  If,  tiierefore, 
yon  tax  only  the  capital  stock,  you  would  be  taxing  the  first  corporation  three 
times  as  much  as  the  second  corporation;  because,  in  the  second  case,  where  you 
have  a  total  amount  of  $800,000---n$200,000  bonds  and  $100,000  stock— you  are  tax- 
ing the  corporation  only  upon  one-third  of  its  actual  capital,  while  in  the  case  of 
the  first  corporation  you  are  taxing  it  ux)on  100  per  cent.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  all  statesmen  who  have  looked  into  the  question,  and  a  good  many  of  our 
States  that  attempt  to  realize  justice  in  taxation,  now  say  that  corporations  must 
be  taxed  upon  stocks  and  bonds  or  upon  a  valuation  equivalent  to  stock  plus 
bonds. 

Now,  what  is  the  legal  difficulty  there?  The  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
Forei^-held  Bond  cases,  has  decided  that  a  tax  upon  the  bonds  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration is  a  tax  upon  the  bondholders;  and  consequently,  since  a  State  Ims  sov- 
ereignty only  withm  its  own  borders,  no  State  can  reach  the  bonds  of  a  corpora- 
tion which  are  held  out«ide  of  that  State.  There  at  once  you  see  the  deathblow 
given  by  a  legal  decision  which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  totally  incorrect  from 
the  economic  i)oint  of  view,  though  entirely  defensible  from  the  constitutional 
point  of  view.  Yon  have  a  deatholow  given  to  this  whole  system  of  taxation, 
because  if  you  can  tax  railway  bonds  only  so  far  as  they  are  owned  within  the  State, 
it  will  not  be  very  long  before  you  wiU  have  no  bonds  at  all  to  tax  within  that 
State,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  would  have  the  same  difficulties  you  had  in 
the  other  case. 

I  might  go  on  and  describe  other  forms— although  these  that  I  have  mentioned 
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are  the  most  important — other  forms  of  corporate  taxation  in  this  country,  to 
show  yon  that  in  each  case  we  nm  np  against  these  legal  and  constitutional  con- 
ditions which  are  not  in  harmony  with  onr  economic  conditions.  It  may  be  laid 
down,  of  course,  as  a  general  role  that  in  the  long  run  law,  crystallized  justice,  is 
nothing  bat  the  outcome  of  social  conditions.  Tne  law  is  simply  the  l^:al  state- 
ment of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  a  conn^";  and  the  legal  system 
always  follows  the  economic  conditions.  The  economic  conditions  come  first, 
and  the  le£(al  conditions  are  gradually  changed  so  as  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  economic  conditions. 

Now,  all  that  I  have  tried  to  point  out  is  that  we  have  certain  economic  condi- 
tions which  are  out  of  joint  with  our  legal  conditions,  and  that  before  very  long 
we  are  bound  to  change  our  law  to  conform  to  our  economic  conditions;  because, 
of  course,  we  can  not  change  economic  conditions  to  conform  to  law. 

The  question  therefore  arises,  in  view  of  the  chaos  in  our  State  and  local  S3r8- 
tems  of  taxation,  to  which  are  largely  due  these  problems  of  doable  taxation: 
what  is  the  remedy?  There  are  only  two  general  Imes  on  which  an  advance  can 
be  made.  The  one  is  to  attempt  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  State  action,  if  possi- 
ble, through  Federal  pressure.  I  consider  that  one  of  the  chief  functions  ot  this 
commission,  not  alone  with  reference  to  the  taxation  problem,  bat  also  with 
almost  every  other  one  of  the  problems  with  which  vou  have  to  deal.  That  is  to 
say,  I  consider  that  a  great  many  of  our  existing  evils  in  this  country  arise  from 
the  diversity,  complexity,  and  opposition  between  onr  State  laws,  and  that  as  long 
as  we  have  our  present  political  system,  which  very  wisely  prevents  the  absolute 
centralization  or  all  economic  powers  in  the  Federal  Gk>vemment,  we  must  try  to 
get  at  the  problem  through  a  gradual  unification  or  uniformity  of  State  laws  by 
pressure  from  above.  That,  applied  to  the  problem  in  hand,  means  an  attempt 
to  do  with  the  taxation  problem  what  we  are  beginning  to  do  with  the  railway 
problem,  what  we  are  beginning  to  do  with  the  labor  problem,  having  annual 
conventions  of  our  labor  commissions,  our  railway  commissions,  etc.  There 
oxight  to  be  annual  conventions  of  State  tax  commissions,  where  these  problems 
might  be  discussed,  not  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  State  sovereignty,  but 
from  the  real  economic  point  of  view  of  the  wider  economic  interests  of  the  coun- 
try; and  those  meetings  ought  to  be  held  under  Federal  auspices,  safeguarding, 
of  coarse,  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealths  and  preventing  any  friction  or 
jealousy.    In  that  way  a  great  deal  of  good  could  be  accomplished. 

If,  however,  that  is  an  ideal  still  too  remote  for  any  practical  purposes,  there  is 
one  other  way  in  which  a  reform  of  taxation  in  this  country  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  intervention  of  Federal  authority.  I  stated  some  time  ago  that  I 
considered  it  highly  inadvisable  for  a  Federal  Government  to  levy  a  Feiaeral  tax 
on  transportation  or  other  companies  for  purposes  of  revenue.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  we  ought  not — whether  we  may  or  not  constitutionally — 
whether  we  ought  not  to  follow  the  same  principle  that  some  of  our  State  govern- 
ments follow  when  dealing  with  the  complications  between  State  revenue  and 
local  revenue.  In  order  to  get  around  the  diflSculties  of  double  taxation  between 
counties,  municipalities,  etc.,  they  levy  a  State  tax  on  corporations  or  other  sub- 
jects, and  then  turn  back  the  revenue  under  a  well-considered  general  system  to 
the  localities,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulties  and  the  friction  of  which  I  speak. 
The  {question  therefore  arises:  can  the  Federal  Government  exercise  its  powers  of 
taxation  by  levying  the  tax  at  all  events  upon  corporations  enga«ed  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  then  turn  the  proceeds  over,  according  to  well-considered  and 
carefully  devised  rules,  to  the  various  Commonwealths,  m  order  to  help  along  the 
various  Commonwealths  in  their  struggle  to  adjust  and  reform  State  taxation 
itself. 

This  is  the  system  which  is  pursued  by  other  national  governments.  EIngland, 
for  instance,  pursues  the  system  in  various  kinds  of  taxes.  In  inheritance  taxes 
they  collect  that  revenue  under  well-settled  rules  and  then  turn  over  a  part  of  the 
revenue  to  localities.  So  other  European  GK>vemments  do  the  same  thing;  and  we 
in  our  own  country  have  the  precedent,  of  course,  of  the  Government  collecting 
money  and  then  turning  it  over  to  the  States — a  aistribution  of  the  surplus  reve- 
nue, which,  of  course,  was  not  very  happy  as  a  X)olitical  measure,  because  it  was 
not  framed  on  any  economic  line  at  all,  but  it  seems  that  the  Government  has  the 
constitutional  power  of  getting  revenue  and  then  distributing  it  as  it  chooses. 

That,  therefore,  would  be  the  hne  of  thought  on  which  I  think  a  consideration 
of  the  reform  of  taxation  ought  to  proceed  in  this  country.  To  recapitulate  what 
has  been  said,  to  sum  it  up  so  as  to  state  it  clearly,  1  will  jost  say  this,  that  oar 
whole  system  of  State  and  local  taxation  is  a  chaos,  almost  worse  than  a  chaos, 
in  the  most  advanced  industrial  States.  It  is  not  so,  of  course,  in  the  agricultural 
States  or  in  t^e  Southerm  States,  or  even  perhaps  in  part  of  the  West,  where 
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the  old  general  property  tax  is  still  suitable,  because  the  economic  conditions 
are  not  uie  modem  conditions,  but  the  economic  conditions  which  were  true  of 
the  North  and  East  years  and  years  ago;  but  wherever  we  have  modem  industrial 
conditions  the  old  general  property  tax  is  no  lon^r  defensible.  We  are  trying  to  get 
rid  of  it  and  our  advanced  States  are  getting  nd  of  it.  There  is  even  now  a  great 
commission  sitting  in  New  York  City  which — I  may  be  permitted  to  say  without 
divulging  any  secrets — will  bring  in  a  bill  before  long  to  reform  the  whole  system 
of  taxation  in  New  York  State,  and  it  is  proceeding  along  these  general  lines, 
although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  state  exactly  what  the  recommendations  will  be. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  New  York  will  be  true  of  all  of  the  other  States  in  the 
Union  soon.  Everyone  agrees  that  in  order  to  bring  about  this  reform  we  must 
have  a  divorce  of  State  and  local  revenue.  Everybody  agrees  that  if  3rou  are 
going  to  have  a  seiwrate  State  revenue  you  must  have  it  primarily  from  inherit- 
ances and  cori>orations.  Everybody  agrees  that  if  you  have  it  from  corporations 
you  can  not  have  a  just  system  under  the  present  conflict  between  legal  facts  and 
economic  conditions.  Ergo,  I  say,  the  conclusion  is  that  we  must  so  change  the 
legal  facts  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  economic  conditions.  That  can 
be  done  finally  in  only  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  voluntary  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  our  State  authorities,  voluntaiy  and  possibly  with  pressure  from  above; 
or,  secondly,  through  a  certain  separate  or  independent  intervention  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  problem,  which  at 
first  blush  seems  to  affect  possibly  only  the  Federal  Government,  is  of  very  much 
wider  importance  because  it  not  only  affects  the  whole  question  of  State  and  local 
taxation,  and  not  only  affects  the  question  of  just  taxation  of  cori>orations  them- 
selves, but  necessarily  affects  the  whole  question  of  taxation  apart  from  that  of 
corporations,  because  as  soon  as  vou  solve  the  problem  of  taxation  of  corporations 
properly  you  are  in  a  position  where  you  can  attack  the  other  and  perhaps  more 
complicated  problems  of  taxation  of  property. 

(2.  ( By  Professor  Johnson . )  In  order  to  make  your  admirable  presentation  of  the 
principles  of  the  subject  a  little  more  concrete  and  to  develop  more  details,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  First,  I  understand  correctly,  do  I,  that 
your  objection  to  the  taxation  of  inheritances  is  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  taxation  by  the  Federal  Gtovemment?— A.  Entirely. 

Q.  That  is,  you  consider  them  a  proper  tax  for  the.  State  authorities? — A.  I  do; 
and  not  alone  proper,  but  a  highly  desirable  taxation. 

9.  In  the  taxation  of  gross  receipts,  how  do  the  States  of  Dlinois  and  Wisconsin 
arrive  at  the  basis  for  their  taxation?— A.  Well,  that  differs,  of  course,  with  each 
State.  In  Wisconsin,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  divide  the  railways  up  accord- 
ing to  the  gross  receipts  per  mile,  and  where  the  gross  receipts  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  thousand  dollars  per  mile  they  tax  them  at  a  certain  rate,  and  then  it  dif- 
fers, high  or  low. 

Q.  Most  of  the  railroads  of  Wisconsin  are  interstate  in  character.  How  do  they 
determine  what  is  subject  to  State  taxation  and  what  is  not? — ^A.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  some  little  time  since  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to 
that  particular  phase  of  it  in  Wisconsin,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  taxes  there 
are  comparatively  light,  and  that  the  interstate  railways  have  acquiesced  in  the 
taxes  imposed  upon  them  without  raising  much  objection.  When  I  was  speaking 
of  that  problem  it  was  moreiBspecially  cases  like,  for  instance,  Maine  that  I  had 
in  mind,  and  other  States,  where  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  was  sought  to  be 
obtained  from  this  source,  and  where  the  corporations  are  fighting  the  law  and 
have  succeeded  in  overturning  the  law. 

Q.  If  a  State  were  to  levy  a  tax  of  4  "per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  a  license  tax,  could  that  be  done?— A.  That  brings  out  a  point  that  I  men- 
tioned—that the  courts  of  this  country  have  tended  toward  a  line  of  decisions 
distinguishing  between  domestic  and  foreign  corporations.  So  far  as  domestic 
corporations  are  concerned,  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  franchise  tax,  as  it  is 
called  in  some  States,  a  license  tax  in  other  States,  measured  by  receipts;  but  so 
far  as  foreign  corporations  are  concerned,  they  are  not  willing  to  permit  any 
infringement  upon  the  law  prohibiting  the  taxation  of  interstate  commerce.  And 
therefore  where,  as  in  most  cases,  the  railways  are  largely  foreign  cori>oration8, 
of  course  it  would  mean  that  there  could  be  no  adequate  revenue  from  such  taxes 
even  under  a  license  tax. 

Q.  In  the  valuation  of  stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  a  corporation,  do  not  the 
States  take  such  a  proiwrtion  of  the  total  value  of  the  capitalization  of  a  corpora- 
tion as  the  mUeaffe  vathin  the  State  is  of  the  total  mileage  of  the  corporation,  in 
some  cases? — ^A.  in  some  cases  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  the  last  few  years, 
notably,  for  instance,  in  taxing  the  express  and  telegraph  companies  in  Ohio  and 
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vre  it  bj  ndlea^;  but  that  would  not  ap^,  where  the  tnx  is  impooed  not  i , 
a  Tslnation  eqoiTiIent  to  stocks  sad  bofMs,  as  in  Indiana,  bat  wfaere  the  tsx  « 


imposed  ipso  cacto  npon  the  stock  andboods  themsdres,  as,  for  infEtanoe,  in  Kr« 
York  Slate  as  well  as  in  Penn8ylTama->tlie  tax  there  is  imposed  upon  thecaieaL 
stock.  Now,  it  is  true  that  so  far  as  the  capital  stock  is  concerned,  theykrr  (slHt 
npon  that  part  of  it  which  is  employed  within  the  State;  bat  so  far  as  the  bom^ 
are  concerned,  it  is  complicated  by  this  qnestian  of  extra-State  owuendup  of  the 
bonds.    That  is  the  difficnlty. 

Q.  If  the  States  are  to  tax  on  Talnatian,  that  seems  the  only  practicahle  wmy, 
does  it  not?— A.  Ithinkso. 

O.  Bj[  taxing^aceording  to  mileage jyupor  UoMtely?-^A>  Decidedly. 


(ByMr.JFASQUHAR.)  Is  it  possi Me  to  reach  a  oniformity  ta  that  dass  nl 
tantkm  as  between  the  States?— A.  If  yon  should  tax  simply  raflway  oompsaas 
within  each  State  and  then  each  State  were  to  agree — ^wbich  they  do  not  l^  aay 
means  do  at  the  present  time— if  eadi  State  were  to  agree  to  tax  only  that  part, 
whether  of  the  gross  receipts  or  of  the  capital  stock  or  anything  else  that  yon 
may  tax,  iHiich  is  in  proportion  to  the  mfleage  within  the  State,  then  yoa  woold 
haye  to  that  extent  oniformity  between  the  States.  Bat  the  troable  is  that  soaae 
States  do  tax  that  part  and  ottier  States  tax  the  whole  of  the  capital  stock. 

<^.  In  case  of  States  which  inqnse  an  excise  tax  or  franchise  tax  or  the  pro- 
TBttng  by  mileage,  how  many  States  tax  the  railroads,  even  back  to  the  telegraph 
poles  and  the  to<^  in  the  shops  and  so  on?  And  in  one  or  two  of  the  States  haTe 
they  not  taxation  of  township  and  ooanty  and  State?  How  is  it  possible,  even 
theoretically,  to  disoorer  a  practical  way  ot  spreading  that  taxation  nnder  the 
proposition  yoa  make?— A.  1  am  glad  yoa  mentioned  that  fact,  because  when  I 
was  speaking  of  jost  taxation  there  I  had  reference  only  to  the  States  as  com- 
pared with  each  other.  When  now  joa  cometo  taxation  within  the  State  I  think 
that  mileage  Ib  very  far  from  being  a  jast  system,  becaose,  as  has  jost  been  pcMted 
oat,  in  one  cil^  or  one  ooanty  yon  may  have  an  immense  terminal  worth  miDians 
of  dollars,  and  in  another  county  yoa  may  baye  nothing  bat  the  track  withont 
any  side  tracks  at  alL  Mind  yon,  mileage  does  not  mean  trackage.  Even  if  yon 
were  to  hare  trackage  that  would  be  a  diiferent  system  from  mileage,  becaose 
in  one  ooanty  you  might  have  four  tracks,  and  after  you  baye  passed  one  station 
the  next  section  might  have  only  one,  and  after  you  baye  it  measured  up  the 
four  tracks  would  only  amount  to  as  much  as  one;  and  then  you  would  have  onlj 
the  one  line  with  the  terminals  and  with  the  important  bridges  and  a  good  many 
other  things  that  might  be  mentioned.  So  that  even  from  tae  point  oi  view  ol 
State  taxation,  I  do  not  think  that  milewe  is  a  theoretically  correct  fcyiOem  at  aH 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johxson.  )  Do  you  think,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  that  the 
tantion  of  receipts  is  a  just  tax?— A.  From  the  abstract  point  of  view,  entiielT 
irrespective  of  the  practicability  of  the  system,  there  is  no  aoubt  in  my  mind,  thst 
the  taxation  of  receipts — ^meaning  by  tnat,  however,  net  receipts  and  not  groaB 
receipts— is  a  more  equitable  system  of  taxation  than  any  other,  and  we  find  that 
pretty  much  everywhere  else  m  the  world. 

Q.  Then  if  the  Federal  (Government  were  to  undertake  taxation  of  interstste 
transporation  companies,  you  would  advise  them  to  tax  the  net  receipts? — ^A.  I  do 
not  say  that  exactly,  because  the  facts  of  tiie  existing  economic  lite  may  often 
invalidate  an  abstract  ininciple.  It  may  be  wise  abstractly  to  do  so,  and  yet  no4 
wise  in  face  of  the  exicfting  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  government  in 
this  country,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  our  commonwealth  differs  from  those  abroad 
very  largely  in  this  respect,  that  we  look  upon  our  (Government  as  our  servant, 
and  not  as  our  master  as  they  do  in  Qermany .  For  instance,  it  is  unf  ortunntdy 
true  that  one  of  the  results  following  from  that  good  principle,  is  that  if  we  were 
to  attempt  to  levy  a  tax  purely  upon  net  receipts,  that  probably  would  not  resoH 
in  having  a  just  system,  unless  it  had  very  careful  safeguards.  In  other  -woands, 
the  ^:reat  corporations  could  easily  succeed  in  so  scaling  down  the  nominal  net 
receipts  that  they  would  not  have  any  receipts  to  tax.  I  think  that  if  you  have  a 
tax  on  net  receipts  it  must  be  very  carefully  defined;  you  must  define  net  receipts 
as  they  never  have  been  defined*  before,  not  even  by  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission,  so  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  diminishing  the  net  receipts.  It  is 
largely  for  that  reason  that  most  of  our  States  where  they  levy  a  tax  on  receiptB, 
levy  the  tax  on  gross  receipts  rather  than  on  net  receipts;  a  system  which  is 
theoretically  far  less  good,  but  which  has  many  practical  advantages. 
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Q.  Wonld  it  be  possible  by  careful  statatory  definition  of  net  receipts,  by  pre- 
Bcnption  of  nniformity  of  accotuits,  and  bv  Goyemment  inspection  of  railway 
ctccotints,  to  arrive  at  a  public  knowledge  of  the  net  receipts  of  railway  corpora- 
taoxis?~A.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  the  main  difOcnlty  with  the  question  of  net- 
receipts  taxation  would  arise  not  so  much  with  transporation  corporations,  but 
-vvltli  manufacturing  corx>oration8.  Where  you  have  the  quasi-public  corpora- 
-tions,  the  system  as  you  outline  it  would  very  largely  overcome  the  objections, 
-wbich  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  In  that  connection  would  you  advocate  the  prescription  of  uniformity  of 
cwccounts  on  the  pu-t  of  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  and  the  public  inspection  of 
accounts  of  transportation  corporations? — ^A.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  really  can 
"be  no  question,  not  only  of  the  advisability,  but  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 
sucb  a  system  as  that,  because  it  would  not  only  be  useful  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion, but  it  would  be  almost  indispensable  in  a  great  many  other  questions  of  the 
relations  between  railwavs  and  the  GK>vemment. 

O.  How  do  you  look  upon  taxation  as  one  of  the  efPective  means  for  the  refn- 
lation  of  trans];x>rtation  and  industrial  corporations?— A.  I  think  that  taxation 
has  always  been  utilized,  and  will  always  be  utilized  for  two  purposes.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  the  extremists  on  both  sides  would  take  exception  to  that 
statement.  My  statement  is  that  taxation  is  not  only  to  be  utilized  for  fiscal  pur- 
poses, but  may  also  be  utilized  for  social  puiposes;  such  social  pmposes  as  are 
approved  by  the  majority.  In  regard  to  that  ];x>int  there  are  really  two  different 
scnools  of  tnouffht  throughout  the  world.  The  one  is  the  extreme  individualist, 
of  whom  we  still  have  quite  a  number  in  this  country,  represented  possibly  most 
effectively  by  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  who  died  a  short  time  ago.  He  claims  that 
taxation  can  be  utilized  only  for  fiscal  pmposes,  and  as  soon  as  you  utilize  it  for 
social  purposes,  it  is  not  taxation,  but  confiscation— one  of  his  deductions,  of 
conrae,  being  that  the  protective  tariff  was  confiscation.  That  was  the  point  of 
view  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  socialists,  the  extreme  socialists,  who  are  repre- 
sented in  academic  circles  in  this  country  and  abroad  by  eminent  men,  who 
maintain  that  the  difference  between  the  nineteenth  century  and  former  centuries 
is  that  in  former  centuries  taxes  were  used  only  for  fiscal  purposes;  that  to-day 
the  great  problem  is  the  social  problem,  the  economic  problem,  and  that  the  taxes 
must  be  used  for  social  purposes,  and  that  a  tax  is  not  a  tax  unless  it  has  a  social 
object.  You  then  have  these  two  extremes.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  a  man 
who  says  that  if  a  tax  is  used  for  anything  but  fiscal  purposes  the  tax  is  not  a  tax, 
and  on  the  other  hand  you  have  those  who  say  if  it  is  used  for  such  fiscal  purjioses 
it  is  not  a  tax. 

I  think  the  great  mass  of  scientists  and  statesmen  will  confess  that  the  history 
of  the  world  shows,  and  that  the  theory  of  the  subject  also  shows,  that  taxation 
must  be  and  may  be  utilized  for  both  purposes;  that,  of  course,  the  primary  end 
of  all  taxation  is  to  secure  reveuut;,  but  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  certain 
desirable  end  to  be  attained,  whatever  the  end  may  be,  we  must  not  shrink  from 
utilizing  taxation  for  that  end,  if  the  use  of  taxation  as  a  means  is  workable. 
Therefore  I  would  answer  your  question  in  that  general  way. 

Q.  You  would  sav,  then,  that  the  regulation  of  trusts  and  interstate  commerce 
might  properlybe  facilitated  by  the  agency  of  taxation?— A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  should  like  to  hear  an  expression  of  your  views  rela- 
tive to  the  new  system  of  taxing  corporation  franchises  in  the  ci^  of  New  York, 
the  one  that  was  embodied  in  the  Ford  bill. — A.  That  is  a  rather  special  ana 
peculiar  measure,  because  the  Ford  h*anchise  bill,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  spedal 
franchise  bill,  does  not  affect  the  franchises  of  ordinary  corporations,  but  only  a 
particular  aspect  of  some  corporations.    What  I  mean  is  this :  There  are  three 
different  rights  given  to  corporations  by  Government,  first,  the  right  or  the 
franchise  to  become  a  corporation.    That  is  paid  for  in  New  York  State,  as  well 
as  most  of  our  other  States,  by  payments  known  as  incorporation  fees  or  bonus 
on  charters,  or  various  names  of  that  kind.    When  a  company  incorporates,  it 
must  pay  a  certain  fee  or  charge  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  corporation. 
The  second  franchise  which  is  paid  for  is  the  franchise,  not  to  become,  but  to  be, 
a  corporation;  not  the  liberty  of  coming  into  existence,  but  the  liberty  to  act. 
That  is  paid  for  by  the  system  of  so-called  franchise  or  license  tax,  as  we  have  it 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States.    That  is  a  tax.  whether  upon 
capital  stock  or  upon  gross  receipts  or  anything  of  that  kind.    Tne  third  kind  of 
franchise  is  the  one  which  this  new  New  York  law  is  attempting  to  reach;  that 
Ib,  the  privilege  of  certain  corporations  in  localities  to  make  use  of  the  streets  and 
Mghways,  by  goin^  either  on,  below  or  above  them.    It  is  that  franchise  and  no 
omer  franchise  which  is  sought  to  be  taxed  by  the  Ford  bill,  and  it  seems  to  me 
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slon  of  the  tax  between  the  States— not  only  according  to  the  location  of  the  rail- 
-w^ay,  but  also  in  accordance  with  the  rights  of  the  stock  and  bond  holders;  in 
accordance,  in  other  words,  with  the  economic  interests.  They  have  been  able 
to  do  that  in  Switzerland  to  a  certain  extent.  They  have  been  able  to  do  that  in 
Qermany  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  question  is  pro]p- 
erly  presented  the  problem  is  not  insurmoxmtable  in  this  country.  Of  course,  it 
"would  mean  that  certain  States  which  now  permit  the  domicivilization  of  weak 
corporations  which  are  afraid  to  take  out  a  charter  in  other  States  would  lose 
that  proud  preeminence,  but  that  is  a  thing  which  I  think  is  very  much  to  be 
desired  in  the  interests  of  all  corporate  development. 

Q.  I  see  in  1897  the  State  of  New  Jersey  collected  from  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  alone  |411,000  of  tax,  while  she  had  onl^  708  or  709  miles  of  road 
-within  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Is  that  altogether  fair  to  the  other  States  that 
have  also  helped  to  make  the  value  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  property?— 
A.  I  think  the  fact  that  vou  have  instanced  is  one  example  of  the  glaring  discrep- 
ancy between  our  legal  facts  and  economic  conditions,  and  the  problem  is  not  so 
difficult  of  solution  in  New  Jersey  as  might  be  thought,  because  New  Jersey  needs 
comparatively  a  small  revenue.  It  is  a  small  State,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
its  rate  of  tax  is  very  much  lower  than,  as  you  will  see,  in  Pennsylvania  or 
New  York ,  and  therefore  a  uniform  system  could  very  much  more  easily  be  effected 
there. 

Q.  I  noticed  a  few  days  ago  in  the  paper  that  the  State  of  New  Jersev  had  over 
a  million  dollars  of  the  excess  she  had  collected  to  turn  into  the  school  fund  with- 
out taxing  a  single  dollar  of  property  for  Stat«  purposes.— -A.  There  are  other 
States  in  this  Union  that  do  not  levy  any  tax  on  properly— Connecticut,  for  in- 
stance, and  other  States — and  the  plan  under  advisement,  I  may  say,  by  New  York 
is  precisely  to  that  effect,  so  there  will  be  no  more  taxing  of  propertv. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  old  era  of  tax  for  State  purposes,  as  well  as  otner  purposes, 
of  property  according  to  its  true  value  in  money,  is  not  practical  now? — A.  I  think 
the  theorvwas  true  at  a  certain  stage  of  economic  development,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  everywhere  in  the  world  at  a  certain  stage  of  economic  development 
you  find  the  tax  on  general  property.  You  find  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  ^rou  find 
it  in  every  country  of  the  world  at  a  certain  stage;  but  when  that  economic  stage 
is  past  that  property  tax  is  bound  to  go  with  it.  In  our  advanced  industrial  com- 
munities in  this  country  we  have  gotten  past  that  stage,  and  it  does  not  work.  It 
resolves  itself  practically  into  a  tax  on  real  estate,  plus  a  more  or  less  wild  guess 
at  the  personal  projperty. 

Q.  One  of  the  objections  of  the  method  of  taxation  was  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  true  valuation  of  the  property,  was  it  not?  A  good  deal  of  property  escaped 
all  taxation?  What  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  present  law  of  Illinois  in 
regard  to  the  reform  in  getting  the  valuation  of  prox)erty?— A.  I  say  to  that  that 
Illinois  is  simply  another  example  of  a  new  broom  sweeping  clean.  It  will  sweep 
all  right  for  a  while.  All  attempts  to  secure  the  desired  result  of  equal  taxation 
of  property  by  making  a  listing  system,  b^r  making  the  penalties  more  severe, 
work  as  long  as  everybody  believes  the  law  is  going  to  be  enforced;  but  it  takes 
only  a  very  short  time  for  anybody  to  conclude  that  the  law  will  not  be  enforced. 
Q.  The  opinion  appears  to  prevail  among  the  agriculturalists  of  the  country 
that  they  are  bearing  more  than  their  share  of  taxation.  What  are  your  views 
upon  that  subject?— A.  I  think  that  in  a  great  many  of  the  States  the  contention 
is  a  correct  one,  simplv  for  the  reason  that  what  amounts  practically  to  a  real 
estate  tax  in  the  rest  of  the  State  is  a  general  property  tax  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  large  cities*  personal  propert^r  very  largely  escapes  because  it  consists 
mainly  of  corporate  securities,  wnile  in  the  small  farming  districts  in  some  of  our 
States  the  chickens  and  the  cows  and  the  agricultural  implements  are  taxed  to 
the  farmer  as  i)ersonal  property.  Where  that  is  done,  of  course,  the  farmer  does 
pay  more  than  his  share,  because  he  has  to  bear  his  own  burden  and  that  of  the 
city  besides. 

Q.  The  amount  that  goes  to  the  State  revenues  is  comparatively  small,  is  it 
not?— A.  About  15  per  cent — from  13  to  15  per  cent  in  New  York  State — ^and  I 
should  imagine  perhaps  a  little  more  in  some  of  the  other  States.  It  is  pretty 
difficult,  of  course,  in  dealing  with  any  economic  problem,  to  make  any  generali- 
zation in  regard  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  because  we  forget  that  the 
United  States  presents  this  curious  spectacle  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world;  that  we  are  dealing  with  different  stages  of  economic  development. 
We  have  the  frontier  life  in  some  of  our  States  yet.  We  have  our  purely  agri- 
cultural communities  in  some  of  our  Southern  States,  and  we  have  the  most  fully 
developed  industrial  communities  in  a  few  of  our  Eastern  and  Northern  States. 
You  have  these  three  different  stages  of  economic  life  existing  at  the  same  time 
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in  the  conntry,  and  yon  can  not  make  any  ffeneralization  that  coren  the  whole 
country,  and  that  is  why,  therefore,  I  shoold  hesitate  to  answer  that  question  in 
regard  to  the  whole  country.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  solntion  of  all 
economic  problems  18  so  mnch  more  delicate  in  the  IJniteH  States  than  in  any  of 
the  compactly  developed  and  complete  communities  of  the  Old  World.  It  nas 
taken  them  1,000  or  2,000  years  to  get  their  development,  which  we  are  going 
through  in  a  few  decades.  Some  of  our  States  have  only  lust  beffun  to  become 
States—just  beginning  development.  They  are,  practically,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  regards  certain  economic  conditions,  where  Europe  was  away  back 
m  tne  Middle  Ages. 

Q.  As  a  rule  the  local  tax  is  a  burden,  is  it  not?— A.  It  is. 

Q.  And  the  locality  that  pays  the  tax  substantiaUy  controls  the  amount  of  that 
tax? — A.  Very  largely;  not  entirely.  There  are  certain  obligations:  but,  as  a  gen- 
eral  principle,  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down. 

Q.  The  tax  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  solve  equitably  that  the  legis- 
lator meets,  is  it  not?— A.  Yes.  As  long  as  our  legislators  will  realise  the  fact, 
which  many  are  beginning  to  realize  in  the  most  advanced  States,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  in  this  country— as  long  as  thev  realize  that  you  have  got  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem piecemeal,  and  you  can  not  reform  the  thing  all  at  once,  the  situation  maybe 
very  much  improved.  When  1  say  you  have  ffot  to  attack  the  problem  piecemeal, 
I  mean  yon  have  got  to  take  one  step  forwara  at  a  time;  and  the  first  and  most 
im];x>rtant  step  for  the  present  time  in  this  country  I  consider  to  be  a  divorce 
between  State  and  local  revenues,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  reform  of  local 
revenues.  You  never  can  do  that  as  long  as  you  mix  up  State  and  local  revenue, 
and  it  was  to  emphasize  that  point  that  I  B];x>ke  this  morning  in  reference  to  the 
possible  interference  of  the  Federal  (Government. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  noticed  the  recent  decision  of  the  Ohio 
supreme  court  with  reference  to  the  taxation  of  trusts  within  that  State — a  deci- 
sion handed  down  some  few  days  ago?— A.  I  do  not  think  I  noticed  that,  sir. 
What  was  the  exact  i)oint? 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Yon  spoke  of  the  fact  that  the  uniformity  of  State 
action  might  be  attained  througn  pressure  from  the  Federal  power.  How  is  it 
possible,  unless  the  Federal  power  create  one  of  these  corporations,  that  it  have 
any  effect  either  on  commonwealth  taxation  or  taxation  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment itself?— A.  I  had  reference  more  to  the  indirect  pressure  than  the  direct 
pressure.  What  I  meant  was  the  same  sort  of  work  being  done,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, h^  the  Interstate  Commerce  O)nmiission,  in  influencing  the  State  rail- 
way commissions,  and  thus  ultimately  affecting  State  railway  legislation.  There 
is  no  one  at  prenent  in  any  of  our  States  who  looks  at  the  problem  in  any  but  a 
purely  local  light.  What  I  want  is  a  body  which  may  be  mduced  to  regard  the 
problem  in  its  general  aspects. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  means  whereby  the  Federal  Government  itself  could 
regulate  the  railway  corporations  of  this  country  through  taxation,  otherwise 
than  by  creating  them?— A.  If  I  understand  the  question  correctly,  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  right  to  tax  any  corporation,  whether  created  by  itself  or 
not. 

Q.  Direct  or  indirect?— A.  It  would  be  called  legally  an  indirect  tax,  although 
economically  it  would  be  a  direct  tax.  This  has  oeen  decided  b^  the  Supreme 
CJourt  of  the  United  States.  The  gross  receipts'  tax  during  the  civil  war,  which 
was  economically  a  direct  tax,  levied  on  the  railways,  was  decided  by  the  conrt 
to  be  an  indirect  tax  and  perfectly  constitutional. 

Q.  That,  however,  was  a  state  of  war.  I  mean  in  a  state  of  peace,  in  a  normal 
condition  of  the  country.  How  wide  would  you  define,  under  the  Constitution, 
the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce?  Would  you  maintain  that  it  ought  not  to 
contain  within  itself  this  taxing  power?— A.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  sir,  the 
power  of  taxing  the  railways  could  rest  upon  some  other  clause  of  the  Constita- 
tion.  The  Government  now  taxes  inheritances;  it  is  true  that  its  constitutionality 
is  being  discussed  at  this  very  moment  across  the  way  (pointing  to  the  Supreme 
Court) ,  but  the  Government  is  levying  taxes  on  other  forms  of  business,  which 
have  been  upheld.  The  stamp  tax  has  been  upheld  only  a  few  weeks  agro  as  being 
a  tax  on  business.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  can  not  levy  a  tax 
on  business,  whether  State  or  interstate,  providing  it  is  not  levied  so  as  to  run  up 
against  the  prohibition  of  direct  taxation. 

Q.  What  I  want  from  you  to-day  would  be  propositions  leading  to  some  pro- 
gressive gradual  steps  toward  the  regulation  of  this  whole  taxing  power  of  cor- 
porations, and  thereby  leading  to  the  regulation  of  trusts.— A.  1  thought  I  had 
covered  that  point  in  my  testimony.  I  can  repeat  my  own  view  in  just  a  word  or 
two.    I  say  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  (^vemment  can  bring  its  influence 
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to  bear;  the  one  is  by  enacting  a  law  providing  for  the  calling  together  of  annoal 
conventions  of  State  commissioners  by  invitins^  them.  Of  conrse  yon  can  not 
compel  the  State  to  do  so,  but  you  can  invite  the  State  to  do  so,  and  by  tactful 
arrangement  I  think  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  in  that  voluntary  way  joxd 
a  grest  deal  more  good  could  be  acconinlished  than  by  compulsion.  The  Fed- 
eral GK>vemment  in  conjunction  with  the  State  commissioners  could  lay  down 
principles  which,  if  followed,  might  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  system. 
What  those  principles  are,  I  hinted  at,  although,  of  course,  I  did  not  develop 
them  fully.  That  would  be  the  only  way— for  the  Federal  Government  to  wort 
hand  in  hand  with  the  comnussions  of  the  States. 

Q.  Through  the  creation  of  a  new  commission,  do  you  mean?  By  what 
a^ncy  ?— A.  Either  a  commission  or  an  official  body  which  would  have  this  espe- 
cial object  in  view.    I  am  not  prepared  to  Bay  which  would  be  more  effective. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phi  llips.  )  You  would  form  this  commission  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
various  States?— A.  Yes;  but  the  gentleman  asked  what  the  Federal  authority 
would  be — ^whether  one  man  or  a  number  of  men.  That,  x)erhaps,  is  a  question. 
That  would  be  one  way. 

The  second  way— although  I  should  prefer  that  the  second  way  be  not  followed 
until  the  futility  of  the  first  had  been  shown— the  second  way  would  be  for  the 
GK>vemment  simply  to  enact  a  law,  as  some  of  our  States  have  already  enacted 
laws,  providing  for  a  tax  on  such  corporations  and  providing  for  the  redistribu- 
tion of  this  tax  among  the  various  States,  in  part  or  wholly,  according  to  certain 
defined  rules. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Taxationincludes  this  general  proposition— that  there 
is  a  privilege  granted.  Every  one  of  our  interstate  railroads  is  incorporated  by  a 
State  unless  we  except,  of  course,  the  transcontinental.  The  great  systems  are 
created  by  States — are  granted  their  privileges  by  States.  What  the  commission 
want  to  get  at  is  this:  What  position  the  National  Government  ought  to  take. 
The  propositions  you  make  on  the  le^al  status  of  the  matter  and  on  tiae  economic 
development  are  seemingly  antagomstic  as  to  State  and  Federal  taxes.— A.  Of 
course  before  such  a  bill  of  any  kind  would  be  passed  it  would  be  necessary  to 
lay  down  carefully  the  economic  lines  on  which  the  bill  should  be  framed. 

Q.  Much  safer  than  legal  lines?— A.  Unless  you  have  legal  lines  your  bill  vnll 
be  overturned  by  the  courts,  but  you  have  ^ot  to  have  economic  lines  when  you 
go  to  work.  I  did  not  ^o  into  these  matters  in  detail  because  it  is  not  a  practical 
proposition;  but  when  it  becomes  so  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  before  the  com- 
mission. In  order  to  save  time  I  would  say  that  m  an  essay  that  I  have  written 
on  double  taxation  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
would  have  to  be  observed  in  such  a  bill.  I  shall  be  very  glad  io  send  the  com- 
mission a  copy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  when  the  capital  stock  of  a 
corporation  is  increased  either  by  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  property  or  by 
what  is  commonly  known  as  watered  stock  such  increased  capitalization  should 
be  taxed?— A.  If  the  increase  is  a  real  economic  increase  of  capital  I  think  it 
should  be. 

Q.  What  is  an  economic  increase  of  capital?— A.  The  water  in  the  stock  would 
not  be  an  economic  increase,  because  it  would  not  increase  the  earning  capacity 
of  a  railway. 

Q.  Still  it  has  a  purxMse,  has  it  not?  There  is  a  purpose  behind  it?— A.  Oh, 
decidedly. 

Q.  If  it  is  an  appreciation  in  value  of  property,  then  you  believe  it  should  be 
taxed?— A.  I  think  the  difficulty  could  be  easily  gotten  around  by  stating  that  you 
are  going  to  tax  the  market  value  and  not  tne  par  value.  Then  the  difficulty 
settles  itself,  because  if  it  is  watered  stock  it  would  not  increase  the  market  value 
of  the  stock. 

Q.  It  is  believed  in  some  cases  to-day  that  certain  corporations  are  capitalized 
for  an  amount  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  actual  investment.  That  is  said 
to  be  a  great  evil.  It  is  commonly  called  watering  of  the  stock.  Now,  if  that  be 
an  evil  would  it  not  be  a  good  way  to  check  that  evil  to  tax  them  for  their  excess 
capitalization? — ^A,  That  plan  in  itself  might  be  a  very  good  one;  that  end  would 
certainly  be  a  desirable  one,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  you  would  hit  ttie  good  with 
the  evil.  You  may  strike  the  honest  in  trying  to  reach  the  dishon^,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  of  which  you  speak  can  possibly  be  better  reached 
in  some  other  way  than  by  the  use  of  the  -power  of  taxation. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  line  between  the  honest  corporation  and  dishonest  one  is  appar- 
ent by  the  extent  to  which  they  water  their  stock,  the  honest  corporation,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  not  be  subject  to  taxation  under  that  syBtem.^A.  A  corporation  may 
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graph  service.  We  do  not  argue  abont  the  poet  because  the  country  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  post  a  long  time  before  this  controyersy  as  to  the  desirability  of 
Government  interference  on  the  question;  but  if  it  had  not  been  in  control  of  the 
post  in  the  colonies  or  at  the  time  of  Hamilton  we  should  have  had  this  same 
question  in  this  countrv  as  to  Gk>vemment  posts  v.  private  posts.  That  is  simply 
a  historical  accident  that  we  have  a  GK>vemment  post  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
simply  because  the  telegraph  was  not  invented  untu  1844  instead  of  in  the  eight- 
eenth or  seventeenth  centurv  that  we  have  not  a  postal  telegraph. 

(J.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  what  would  be  your  judgment  in  regard  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  telephone? — A.  Every  argtunent  that  applies  to  the  telegraph  applies 
equall^r  to  the  telephone,  with  the  possible  exception  that  in  the  case  of  the  tele- 
phone it  may  not  be  desirable  to  have  Federal  control.  But  EiUgland  passed  a 
law  only  a  few  months  ago  which  shows  that  there  are  a  great  many  arguments 
to  be  advanced  in  favor  of  Federal  management  even  of  the  telephone  system, 
especially  since  the  long-distance  telephone  is  becoming  so  important  a  feature. 
England  has  passed  a  law  whereby  in  a  very  few  years  the  whole  telephone  sys- 
tem will  be  part  of  the  English  post-office.  When  I  say  every  argument  that 
applies  to  the  teleg^ph  appbes  to  the  telephone  that  must  be  taken  with  a  modi- 
fication. I  think  the  arguments  are  not  quite  so  strong  for  the  telephone  as  for 
the  telegraph,  because  the  complexity  of  the  management  is  a  little  greater  in 
the  telephone  than  in  the  telegraph.  It  requires  a  little  more  care  to  keep  up  to 
the  level  of  modem  science  in  the  telephone  than  in  the  telegraph. 

O.  Are  there  any  governments  now  that  have  the  telephone  under  their  con- 
trol?—A.  Almost  all  Euroi)ean  governments  have  them  now. 

Ci.  The  German  Government?-— A.  Germany^  yes.  In  Ghermany,  France,  Nor- 
way, Switzerland,  and  Australia  the  telephone  is  run  as  a  part  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem. In  England,  now,  under  the  new  law,  the  telephone  is  to  be  run  as  a  part  of 
the  postal  system.  They  still  permit  them  another  ten  years  continuance,  but 
not  the  development  of  a  private  telephone  company.  The  charter  expires,  I 
think,  in  1911,  and  then  the  whole  system  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  English  post- 
office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  In  the  management  of  the  local  telephone,  then, 
would  vou  place  the  postmaster,  for  instance,  of  the  city  in  charge  of  the  com- 
mercial and  local  'phone?— A.  Decidedly. 

Q.  How  about  the  management  of  your  long-distance  telephone? — ^A.  That 
could  be  arranged  just  as  our  postal  service  is  arranged  between  the  cities.  The 
receiving  station,  of  course,  would  always  be  xmder  the  management  of  the  post- 
master, and  the  accounts  could  be  kept  between  the  cities  just  as  our  postal 
accounts  for  railway  transpoitation,  etc.,  are  arranged.  Those  are  mere  little 
matters  of  detail,  wmch  would  not  give  any  difficulty  at  all.  But  the  point  that  I 
wanted  to  make  was  that  the  increased  possible  use  of  the  loxig-distance  telephone 
would  argue  for  a  national  telephone  rather  than  for  a  municipal  telephone,  and 
that  it  is  that  which  has  led  England  to  take  it  up  now  and  take  the  x>ower  away 
from  the  municipalities  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  General  Gk>vemment. 

(^.  Do  you  see  any  dangers  at  all  in  the  number  of  Gk>yemment  servants  and 
politics  there? — A.  Of  course  I  assume  that  hand  in  hand  with  this  whole  system 
there  would  go  a  development  of  our  civil  service,  a  very  progressive  development 
of  our  civil  service,  a  movement  which  the  President  nas  so  wisely  and  so  well 
emphasized  in  his  message  of  yesterday.  There  have  not  been  anv  great  dsuogers 
politically  in  our  postal  service,  it  seems  to  me.  If  there  have  been,  they  have 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  political  dangers  that  would  have  been  if 
the  postal  service  had  been  private.  You  have  got  to  weigh  and  balance  the  good 
against  the  evil  of  this  case.  There  are,  of  course,  these  ];x>ssibilities  of  political 
danger  in  Government  service. 

Q.  Are  there  not  particularly  political  dangers  where  there  are  large  amounts 
of  money  used  in  any  governmental  function? — A.  That  is  the  reason  tnat  I  make 
60  much  of  the  second  point,  that  the  capital  invested  is  so  small,  and  in  this  busi- 
ness the  capital  invested  is  very  small  indeed;  almost  the  entire  expense  is  run- 
ning expense.    It  would  not  be  as  great  as  that  of  our  postal  service  to-day. 

Q.  Would  your  practical  plan  be  for  the  Gtovemment  to  take  over  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Union  svstem  and  the  Bell  telephone?— A.  As  soon  as  that  could  prac- 
tically be  done  I  should  certainly  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  eliminate  any  notion  of  com];)etition  there— not  building 
a  Government  line  in  competition  with  any  existing  line?— A.  I  am  always  opposed 
to  governmental  competition  with  private  enterprise,  because,  although  the 
assumption  is  that  the  private  enterprise  will  be  brought  up  to  the  levelof  the 
governmental  efficiency,  the  practical  result  is  always  that  the  govemmental 
agent  is  pulled  down  to  the  level  of  the  private.    The  experience  of  many  conn- 
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tries  has  shown  that.  Cknnpetitioii  between  the  Government  and  private  individ- 
nals  can  resolt  only  disastronsly  to  the  public. 

Q.  Is  that  prox>osition  that  yon  are  making  now  partly  explained  by  the  condi- 
tion of  railroads  in  France?— A.  I  think  the  best  mstory  of  that  instance  is  tiie 
history  of  the  railways  in  Bel^um  rather  than  in  France,  because  it  was  especially 
in  Belgium  that  the  competition  of  railways  proved  to  be  so  ruinous. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  When  you  spoke  of  the  running  of  railroads,  youspoke 
of  all  these  high-salariea  presidents.    Is  it  your  idea  that  the  Government  would 

be  deprived  of  the  talent  that  these  railroad  companies  now  employ  if  they 

— A.  (Interrupting.)  Under  our  present  political  or  democratic  system  I  think 
that  would  inevitably  follow,  because  our  nistory,  especially  in  our  consular  and 
diplomatic  service,  shows  that  you  can  not  expect  a  democracy  to  pay  as  high 
salaries  as  monarchies  and  other  countries,  and  with  low  salaries  the  temptation 
would  not  be  great  enough.  They  would  go  and  finance  our  great  trusts  and 
they  would  finsmce  our  great  industrial  enterprises  and  not  our  railways. 

Q.  When  you  see  the  State  of  New  York  able  to  induce  a  great  railroad  presi- 
dent to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  a  United  States  Senator  for  $5,000  a  year,  and  the 
GK>vemment  able  to  induce  a  ^eat  lawyer  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  come  and 
act  as  Secretary  of  War,  does  it  not  seem  that  the  inducement  to  enter  Govern- 
ment service  would  compensate  for  the  loss  of  salary,  and  that  the  Clovemment 
would  g;et  all  the  talent  that  would  be  necessary  to  conduct  these  transportation 
companies?— A.  Of  course,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  with  the  progressive 
advance  of  political  ideals  in  this  country,  what  you  state  would  come  more  and 
more  to  be  the  fact ;  but  I  think  we  are  a  long  way  off  ftY>m  that  condition— from 
the  condition  of  the  Prussian  administrative  service.  In  Prussia,  I  think,  that  is 
true ;  I  hope  in  that  respect  it  will  be  true  in  this  country  some  day;  and  possibly 
the  assumption  by  the  Government  of  more  work  may  lead  individuals  to  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  public  good.  But  under  the  present  mate- 
rialistic, and  necessarily  materialistic,  arift  of  the  American  people,  having  a  whole 
continent  to  conquer  and  necessarily  developing  all  its  productive  forces,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  weight  of  the  influences  is  thrown  to  the  other  side,  and  not  so 
much  in  political  as  m  private  business. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Have  we  not  numerous  instances  of  men  quittinK 
the  G<>vemment  service  because  of  small  salaries?— A.  I  think  that  is  beyond 
question,  and  we.  all  know  that  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  gentlemen  are  the  cases 
of  men  who  have  some  means  to  start  with.  We  all  know  of  men  who  would 
have  liked  to  accept  Government  positions  when  offered  to  them,  but  it  was 
simply  stated  that  they  could  not  possibly  afford  to  do  so.  It  is  asking  a  great 
sacrifice  of  a  man  in  these  days  of  immense  opx)ortunities  for  ability,  to  give  up 
comfort  and  everything  of  that  kind  for  the  mere  ideal  end  of  serving  the  public. 
Only  the  best  and  highest  men  will  do  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  will  not  say  that  if  the  Government  did  control 
the  railroads  it  would  not  be  able  to  secure  all  the  talent  that  would  be  necessary 
to  conduct  these  enterprises?— A.  I  should  think  the  chances  would  be  rather  in 
favor  of  a  less  efficient  management  than  you  find  at  present  under  private  con- 
trol.   What  might  be  the  case  ultimately  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Will  this  proposition  be  true,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  the  same  talent  cheaper  than  the  private  corporation? — A.  That 
is  probably  true. 

Q.  With  the  evolution  of  our  ];x>litical  ideals  we  shall  be  able  to  secure  ade- 
(mate  talent?— A.  It  is  simply  a  question,  as  you  say,  of  the  state  of  political 
ideals.  In  G^ermany,  for  instance,  in  Prussia,  the  very  best  men  there  go  into 
public  business  and  into  administration;  and  in  France,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohfobd.  )  What  is  the  e^)erience  of  some  of  those  other  dem- 
ocracies that  you  spoke  of— some  of  the  European  countries;  has  their  experi- 
ence been,  in  making  their  change  from  private  ownership  to  public  ownership, 
that  they  were  unable  to  obtain  that  high  development? — A.  So  far  as  telegraphs 
are  concerned? 

S.  No;  railroads.— A.  There  is  only  one  country  in  Europe  that  has  done  so, 
that  is  Prussia.  And  Prussia,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  very  i)eculiar  and  excep- 
tional case,  because  the  Prussian  civil  service  has  always  stood  very  high.  In 
Prussia  they  have  a  successful  income  tax,  for  instance;  and  yet  no  one  who 
knows  the  difference  between  ];x>litical  conditions  in  Prussia  and*  the  United 
States  would  dare  to  state  that  an  income  tax  in  this  country  would  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  is  there. 

Q.  How  about  Australia  and  Belgium?  Are  they  not  adding  new  systems  of 
railroads,  and  have  they  not  done  so?— A.  In  Australia  and  in  Belgium  they  are 
greatiy  extending  their  systems,  but  even  in  Australia  the  conditions  are  a  little 
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different  from  what  they  are  in  this  country.  We  must  remember  that  the  dnft 
toward  goremmental  aid  and  interference  in  Australia  has  necessarily  always 
been  far  greater  than  in  this  country,  because  of  the  economic  conditions  of  Aus- 
tralia. Australia  is  a  vast  arid  table-land,  most  of  the  country  being  fit  only  for 
graziiu:,  where  nature  is  not  bountiful,  and  where  the  individusi  alone  can 
scarcely  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  nature;  and  from  the  very  beginning,  in 
order  to  develop  Australia,  they  have  had  to  have  the  aid  of  the  ^oyemment  in 
every  respect.  In  this  country  we  are  in  an  entirel;^  different  sitution;  this  coun- 
try is  the  most  fruitful  country,  and  the  MismsHipm  Valley  the  greatest  valley,  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  Americans  have  always  thought  that  they  could 
develop  the  country  most  by  depending  on  themselves.  That  is  the  fundiunental 
political  or  philosophic  reason  why  the  Australian  democracy  has  so  much  of 
what  we  call  socialism,  and  why  we  have  so  little;  and  as  lon^  as  the  conditions 
remain  such  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  me,  the  l^gal  difficulties  will  remain  the 
same. 

9*  One  of  the  chief  reasons  you  advance  in  opposition  to  governmental  owner- 
ship of  railroads  is  the  enormous  capital  invested? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  Germany  the  capital  invested  per  mile  of  railway  is 
many  times  more  than  it  is  in  the  United  States? — ^A.  Yes;  in  Ghermany  it  amounts 
to  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Q.  Per  mile?~A.  As  it  does  in  the  United  States. 

Q.  And  yet  they  manage  successfuUy  under  Government  control?— A.  Oh,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  under  private  control  in  Prussia,  the  conditions 
were  ver^  different  from  what  they  are  nere,  the  so-called  private  management  of 
the  Prusoan  railways.  The  private  railways  of  G^rmanv  were  always  accustomed 
to  far  greater  Kovermental  mterf erence  than  we  have  had,  and  when  they  were 
bought  up  and  lifted  into  the  system  by  the  Government,  it  was  an  apparently 
slight  change.  The  Government  had  always  interfered  a  great  deal  witii  the  pri- 
vate railways,  and  they  were  built  up  under  officials  who  were  accustomed  to 
consider  <mestions  of  rates  and  of  tariffs  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Was  it  the  same  in  the  English  and  Scotch  and  Irish 
railways?— A.  In  fhigland  it  has  been  less  than  in  GOrmany. 

Q.  But  they  had  almost  supreme  control  of  the  telephones  and  they  had  almost 
supreme  control  in  building  roads? — ^A.  Oh,  that  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  In  GOrmany  the  construction  of  the  road  is  much 
more  permanent  in  character,  and  the  rates  for  travel  of  passengers  are  much 
cheaper?— A.  Well;  the  rates  of  the  passenf^r  fares  on  the  whole  are  somewhat 
less  man  they  are  in  this  country,  although  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  compari- 
son, because  they  have  the  class  system,  and  it  depends  on  whether  you  are  going 
to  compare  the  nrst,  second,  or  third  class  with  ours.  Of  course,  the  freight  rates 
are  very  much  higher,  because  of  our  long-distance  traffic.  The  passenger  rates 
are  less.  On  the  whole,  when  you  compare  Prussia  with  America,  I  can  answer 
best  by  agreeing  with  Professor  Van  der  Leyen,  who  has  written  a  book.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  advocates  of  the  assumption  of  railways  by  Prussia;  and  he  said 
that  if  he  was  an  American  he  would  be  the  most  outspoken  opponent  of  govern- 
mental railway  control  in  this  coxmtry;  which  shows  that  ne  sees  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Prussian  conditions  and  the  American. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  the  public  generally  patronize  their  railroads  more 
than  ours  are  patronized? — ^A.  No;  for  an  entirely  different  reason.  We  must 
remember  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  social  conditions 
are  almost  mediaeval  yet,  and  the  peasants  travel  very  little.  Not  so  very  long  ago 
they  were  bound  to  the  soil,  and  although  they  are  free,  yet  everybody  Imows  how 
slowly  old  conditions  change;  and  it  was  mainly  for  this  reason  that  the  Aus- 
trian-Hungarian Government  brought  about  such  a  great*  reduction  in  their  sys- 
tem of  railway  char^,  imder  the  zone  system,  some  time  ago,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late interconnty  or  mtermunicipal  travel  within  that  State.  So  that  I  do  not 
think  we  could  draw  any  useful  lesson  at  all  from  t^e  comparison  of  this  point  in 
countries  whose  economic  and  social  conditions  are  so  entirely  diverse  as  those  of 
the  United  States  and  of  GOrmany  or  Austria. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  on  the  question  of 
pooling  pro  and  con,  and  we  Imow  very  well  that  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  you  on  it. — ^A.  Probably 
what  I  should  have  to  say  would  add  very  little  to  tne  advice  that  has  been 
presented  to  you  by  the  practical  men,  experts  on  both  sides.  I  can  only  state 
very  little,  which  comes  from  a  consideration  and  study  and  comparison  of  our 
system  here  with  that  of  the  railways  in  other  parts  of  tne  world. 

Here,  of  course,  the  general  consideration  with  which  we  have  to  start  cutis 
that  the  fundamental  problem  is  that  of  competition  versus  monopoly.    It  goes 
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without  saying  that  both  systems  have  their  good  and  their  bad  sides;  and  it  may 
be  well  to  point  ont  in  jnst  a  word  how  far  these  advantages  or  disadvantages 
wonld  appfy  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Now,  as  I  take  it,  the  great  advantage  of 
the  competitive  system  consists  in  what  I  stated  a  moment  ago  in  another  con- 
nection— that  competition  always  forces  the  price  down  to  the  level  of  the  best 
competitor.  What  I  mean  is,  that  if  yon  look  at  the  history  of  any  industry, 
you  find  that  it  is  only  through  the  force  of  competition  that  the  conmtions  arise 
under  which  new  efforts  are  made,^under  which  new  machines  are  introduced, 
under  which  the  cost  of  production  is  lowered;  and  that  all  progress,  therefore, 
which  directly  depends  ux)on  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production,  depends 
indirectly  upon  competition  between  producers.  It  is  only  through  competition 
between  the  producers  that  you  have  tne  incentive  to  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of 
production.  That  is  the  immense  advantage  of  competition,  and  that  is  why, 
under  the  competitive  system  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  world  has  been 
maMng  such  immense  advances.  Now,  this  very  excellence  of  the  competitive 
system  discloses  its  weakness  when  applied  to  a  public  or  quasi-public  institution. 
Prices  can  be  brought  down  and  lowered  only  through  the  cmforts  of  separate 
producers  to  get  the  better  of  each  other,  and  to  offer  to  their  purchasers  aU  sorts 
of  inducements  in  order  to  widen  their  market.  Every  merchant,  every  manu- 
facturer, tries,  so  far  as  he  can,  to  get  control  of  the  market,  and  he  tries  to  get 
control  of  the  market  by  reducing  his  own  price  to  that  point  which  is  consistent 
with  any  profit  to  him;  even  in  some  cases,  if  he  is  a  shrewd  man,  a  wise  man, 
he  does  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  for  instance,  has  done;  and  in  certain 
cases,  in  order  to  crowd  out  competitors,  he  will  reduce  prices  for  the  time  being 
below  the  level  of  the  others,  in  order,  only,  to  raise  them  a  little  later  on. 

That  is  the  normal  and  the  necessary  condition  of  affairs  in  private  industry. 
If  I  go  to  a  woolen  house  in  Worth  street.  New  York,  I  try  to  ascertain  what  my 
competitor  is  paying  for  those  goods  and  then  I  try  to  get  a  little  lower  rate;  and 
upon  my  getting  that  lower  rate  or  not  will  depend,  perhaps,  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  that  merchant.  In  other  words,  merchants  can  succeed  only  by  playing 
off  one  man  against  another.  That  is  what  competition  means,  in  getnng  the 
best  rates  available. 

Now,  while  that  is  the  normal  and  necessary  condition  in  ordinary  economic 
life,  when  you  apply  that  to  a  quasi-public  institution  it  becomes  bad  instead  of 
good,  because  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  such  quasi-public  institutions  con- 
nected with  trani^rtation  or  otherwise,  is  that  all  consumers  should  be  put  on 
the  same  level.  That  is  just  the  opposite  principle,  therefore,  of  what  you  have 
in  ordinary  business.  Ordinary  competitive  enterprise  means  i>referring  the  one 
over  the  other.  The  transportation  business,  which  is  primarily  a  cmasi-public 
business,  if  it  is  to  be  conducted  according  to  principles  of  social  utility,  means 
putting  everybody  on  the  same  level.  In  other  words,  the  competition  m  trans^ 
X>ortation  can  be  a  competition  not  as  to  rates,  but  only  as  to  efficiency  of  service; 
whereas,  in  ordinary  business  life,  competition  incluaes  not  only  competition  as 
to  efficiency  but  also  competition  as  to  rates.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  that 
competition  is  not  so  applicable  to  the  transportation  business  as  it  is  to  ordinary 
business.  It  is  applicable,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  we  must  seek  to  preserve  the 
ffood  side  of  competition,  which  is  comi)etition  as  regards  efficiency,  giving  the 
best  service  and  ^tting  and  making  use  of  the  newest  appliances;  but  we  must 
not  have  competition  as  retards  rates. 

Now,  it  goes  i^thout  saying  that  the  evils  of  this  competition  in  transportion 
service  are  responsible  for  practically  all  the  abuses  of  our  railway  system.  They 
result  in  the  discriminations,  both  personal  and  local,  of  which  we  continually 
complain.  Just  as  in  the  postal  service  the  Government  does  not  sell  to  the  whole- 
sale purchaser  of  postage  stamps  at  a  lower  rate  than  to  the  little  boy  who  buys 
a  2-cent  stamp,  so  also  the  railway  ought  not  to  sell  to  the  wholesale,  lar^e,  or 
favored  shipper,  at  a  different  rate  from  that  which  it  sells  to  the  individual 
and  defenseless  man;  and  yet  we  all  know  that  ordinary  business  is  conducted  on 
that  very  principle.  The  getting  of  wholesale  business  means  selling  differently 
to  different  individuals,  according  to  the  quantity  purchased,  according  to  indi- 
vidual conditions.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  tnat  in  the  transportation  busi- 
ness competition  is  only  relatively  sood,  and  that  the  bad  sides  of  competition 
come  out  very  much  more  clearly  than  they  do  in  ordinary  industry. 

If  you  do  not  have  competition,  or  if  you  only  have  modified  competition,  what 
must  you  have?    The  opposite  of  comx)etition  is  monoi)oly. 

The  good  sides  and  evil  sides  of  mono];x>ly  are  just  as  glaring.  The  good  side  of 
monopoly  is  that  it  prevents  or  it  may  prevent  the  difference  m  the  treatment  of 
individuals  which  is  due  to  competition.  Of  course  you  may  have  x)er8onal  dis- 
criminations through  the  monopolist,  which  are  due  simply  to  his  own  personal 
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whim.  So,  alflo,  we  find  that  where  railwavs  are  entire  monopolies,  as  in  some  of 
the  conntriee  of  the  world,  they  may  and  often  do  have  almost  as  bada  ffTstemof 
abuses  as  where  the  railway  is  entiroly  under  the  competitiye  system.  We  have 
only  to  torn  to  California  in  order  to  see  that  in  a  State  where  there  is  practicaUy 
no  competition  at  all,  yon  may  hare  just  as  serious  evils  under  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem as  you  have  under  the  competitive  system;  and  we  may  also  turn  to  France, 
where  they  have  the  division  oi  the  field  of  the  railways,  each  division  of  the  field 
having  a  monopoly  of  the  railway  system  there,  and  we  shall  see  a  great  manv 
evils  and  dangers  in  nonefPective  management,  lack  of  facilities,  etc.,  which 
would  not  arise  under  the  competitive  system.  That,  however,  simi>ly  means  that 
because  in  a  competitive  industry  you  have  the  force  of  competition  to  compel 
improvement  ana  to  bring  prices  down,  under  a  ssrstem  of  monopoly  you  must 
have  some  other  power  to  talce  the  place  of  competition  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils 
of  monopoly;  ana  that  is,  of  course,  the  reason  why  in  all  real  and  strict  monopo- 
lies governments  interfere,  whereas  in  ordinary  competitive  enterprises  the  ordi- 
narv  forces  of  competition  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  the  consumer,  if  you  have  evils  under  the  monoi>oly  system  and  evils  under  the 
competitive  system  the  question  arises.  Is  it  not  possible  to  devise  some  scheme 
whereby  ^ou  may  reduce  the  evils  of  both  systems  to  a  minimum  and  whereby 
you  ma]r  mcrease  the  advantages  of  both  systems,  competition  and  monopoly? 

Now,  it  is  from  that  particular  point  of  view  that  I  should  like  to  approach  the 
question  of  railway  pools  and  traffic  associations.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  from  the 
study  of  the  history  of  pools  and  traffic  associations,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  they  form  tne  best  system  thus  far  devised  by  human  ingenuity  to  give 
us,  under  careful  scrutiny  and  guidance,  the  advantages  both  of  competition  and 
of  monopoly,  or  if  you  want  to  use  instead  of  the  word  **  monopoly"  the  word 
**  combination."  which  possibly  would  be  better,  it  gives  the  advanta^  both  of 
competition  and  of  combination.  It  ffi ves  the  advantages  of  competition  because 
even  under  the  pooling  contracts,  as  tne^  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well 
as  in  our  own  country,  there  is  no  cessation  of  comx)etition,  or  ought  not  to  be- 
very  often  is  not — ^no  cessation  of  competition  as  regards  facilities. 

Even  under  the  most  ironclad  pooling  arrangements  in  this  country,  let  us  say 
between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania,  although  the  rates  to 
Chicago  may  have  been  exactly  the  same,  and  although  even  the  hours  of  runninff 
the  trains  mav  have  been  within  a  certain  limit  tiie  same,  yet  each  railway  did 
what  it  could  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  management  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
journey  so  as  to  attract  as  many  people  as  possible  to  it,  and  thus  pave  the  way 
for  a  change  in  the  pooling  arrangement  another  year. 

You  have,  therefore,  under  a  well-devised  pooling  S3rstem,  a  retention  of  the 
advantages  of  competition,  and  you  have  unaer  a  well-devised  pooling  system 
an  avoidiaice  of  the  evils  of  competition  so  far  as  competition  means  cut  rates, 
cut-throat  competition ,  personal  discrimination,  and  to  a  certain  extent  illegitimato 
and  indefensible  local  discrimination.  Of  course,  no  system,  whether  of  combi- 
nation or  of  competition,  is  going  to  do  away  with  local  discrimination  or  can  do 
away  with  local  discrimination.  Local  discriminations  are  in  the  very  essence 
of  the  system  of  railway  rates,  belong  to  the  whole  theory  of  values  in  economics, 
and  they  ought  not  to  be  abolished  until  that  time  comes— if  it  ever  does  come- 
when  the  railways  will  be  run  by  the  €k)veniment  for  nothing  and  when  we  shall 
have  a  uniform  railway  rate,  just  as  we  now  have  a  uniform  postal  rate.  I  say 
that  time  will  probably  never  come,  because  of  the  essential  difference  between 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  railway  service  and  those  of  the  postal  service. 

Therefore,  my  conclusion  would  be  that  pools  and  traffic  associations  mark  a 
natural  and  well-defined  step  forward  in  the  progress  of  the  railway  industry. 
That,  of  course,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  combination  or  monopoly,  you  must 
not  allow  the  railways  to  do  what  they  choose  with  their  traffic  associations  or 
pools;  but  you  must  regulate  them  and  keep  them  within  certain  lines.  That 
you  must  xnake  them,  wnether  they  want  to  or  not,  minister  to  the  general  pub- 
lic good.  That  they  must  look  upon  the  railways  not  as  a  private  business,  but 
as  a  trust  for  the  public.  And  that,  within  those  lines  and  under  a  general 
supervision,  far  from  pooling  and  traffic  associations  being  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity, they  really,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  offer  the  only  way  out  of  the  chief 
evils  from  which  we  at  present  suffer  in  railway  transportation.  And  that  this 
is  not  merely  a  personal  opinion,  a  fad,  an  idea,  can  be  seen  from  the  history  of 
pools  and  traffic  associations  of  all  other  countries  of  the  world;  and  we  find  that 
in  one  form  or  another,  wherever  we  have  any  vestige  of  competition  left  at 
all,  where  you  have  not  a  complete  and  absolute  monopoly,  you  have  these  pools 
and  traffic  associations;  and  that  even  where  the  Gk)vemment  runs  the  railways, 
it  forms  pools  and  traffic  associations  with  the  railways  that  enter  a  competuig 
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State;  all  of  which  shows  that  there  is  and  mast  be  some  underlying  canse  which 
makes  these  things  inevitable  and  which  will  compel  them  to  endure  whatever 
be  the  attitude  oi  legislation.  You  may  have  as  many  laws  against  them  as  you 
Uke;  if  the  economic  forces  are  in  favor  of  this  institution,  you  will  have  the 
institution,  no  matter  what  your  law.  The  only  effect  of  the  law  may  be  to  ren- 
der secret  what  ought  to  be  in  the  light  of  day;  and  you  will  thus  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem  by  preventing  publicity  and  by  increasing  secrecy,  but 
not  in  any  way  by  doing  away  with  the  institution  itself.  That  is,  therefore,  the 
general  attitude  u-pon  it. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  believe  in  the  municixMtlization  of  the  street 
railway  service,  or  would  you  have  the  service  left  in  the  hands  of  private  corpora- 
tions? — A.  I  think  that  everybody  is  agreed  at  present  in  this  country  that  the 
rations  between  the  GK)vemment  and  the  street  railways  have  not  been  close 
enough— I  mean  in  an  honorable,  straightforward  way.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  problem  can,  for  the  present,  be  attacked  far  better  in  this  countrv  by 
municipal  regulation  of  street  railways  in  the  direction  of  greater  revenue  from 
them  tnan  bv  immediate  governmental  assumption  of  management.  And  I 
would  base  that  opinion  mainly  on  this  ground,  that  of  the  three  points  that  I 
have  mentioned,  the  widespread  social  interest,  the  capital  invested,  and  the 
complexity  of  management,  the  second  and  third  apply,  to  a  large  extent,  to 
street  railways.  Of  course,  the  complexity  of  management  in  a  street  railway  is 
not  by  any  means  so  great  as  in  a  steam  railway;  it  is  a  far  smaller  business; 
but  still  there  is  a  greater  complexity  of  management  than  there  would  be  in  the 
case  of  the  telegraph  or  of  waterworks  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  capital  involved  is  tremendous,  and  for  that  reason  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  safer  inan  would  be  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  public 
through  governmental  re^plation  rather  than  fiirough  governmental  manage- 
ment, in  the  face  of  the  immense  changes  that  are  going  on  at  j^resent  in  tne 
methods  of  street  railway  management.  We  all  know  that  we  are  just  living  in 
a  period  in  which  the  methods  of  street  railway  management  have  been  revo- 
lutionized, and  who  can  tell  but  in  another  5  or  10  years  they  will  be  revo- 
lutionized again. 

If  now  you  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Government,  you  reduce  to  that  extent  the 
chance  that  the  Government  will  avail  itself  of  all  the  new  advances  of  science, 
and  until  we  have  gotten  down  to  a  condition  of  affairs  which  may  be  considered 
X)ermanent,  I  should  think  that  the  argument  was  rather  in  favor  of  g^ovemmental 
control  than  of  governmental  management  of  street  railways.  I  think  it  differs 
altogether  in  that  respect;  for  instance,  from  the  water  supply,  because  in  the 
case  of  the  water  supply  there  is  not  any  question  of  capital  involved,  or  not  so 
much,  and  far  less  question  of  complexity  of  management,  because  the  methods 
of  management  are  very  simple  indeed.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  getting  the 
water  and  then  distributing  it  through  pipes,  which  is  a  simple  matter.  In  the 
case  of  a  railway  system  it  is  a  very  dififerent  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  believe,  then,  in  taxing  the  railroads  all  that  they 
will  stand  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  general  community?— A.  I  should 
not  put  it  in  that  way.  I  shoula  put  it  that  the  street  railways  ought  to  bear  a 
far  greater  part  of  the  municipal  burdens  than  they  do  at  present;  that  they 
ought  to  contribute  far  more  largely  than  they  do  at  present  to  the  municipal 
revenues. 

Q.  Would  there  be  a  great  difficulty  there  in  the  way  of  these  old  charters,  the 
chartered  life  of  these  corporations,  the  ©9-year  franchise  and  such  like?  How 
are  the  municipalities  going  to  get  new  taxation  under  these  long  charters?— A. 
We  have  an  example  of  that  in  the  new  franchise  tax  law  of  which  I  was  speak- 
ing; this  new  law  applies  to  the  street  railways  as  well  as  to  the  others. 

Q.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Ohio  a  short  time  ago  to  get  a  99-year  law  through 
for  the  life  of  all  these  street  corporations.— A.  (Interrupting.)  with  a  fixed  rate 
of  taxation  durmg  i^l  that  time? 

<^.  Yes.— A.  Well,  of  course,  that  would  be  an  argument  simply  against  the 
policy  of  giving  long  leases,  long  iron-clad  leases. 

Q.  And  where  those  municipalities  also.  Professor,  or  combinations  had  an 
auction  made  public  through  public  advertisements  and  sold  these  rights  of  fran- 
chises for  their  streets,  when  it  has  amounted  to  a  large  sum,  has  it  not  always 
been  to  undertake  the  service  until  they  make  a  new  arrangement? — ^A.  That  has 
been  very  frequently  the  result. 

Testimony  closed. 

Whereupon  at  1.25  p.  m.  the  commission  adjourned  the  further  taking  of  testi- 
mony untu  to-morrow  morning  at  10.80. 
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Wabhuvoton,  D.  C,  December  7, 1^99. 
TESmiOVT  OF  ME.  OBOBOZ  £.  BLAVCHABD, 

Late  eammifnaner  of  the  former  Joint  lYaffic  AtBOdatUm. 

The  CQmmisaion  met  at  10.35  a.  m.,  Senator  Kyle  predding.  Mr.  George  R. 
Blanchard,  of  New  York  City,  N.  T.,  was  introdncea  as  a  witness,  and,  being 
dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  rBy  Senator  Ktlb.)  Please  state  yonr  name  and  address  and  bosineaB. 

A.  George  B.  Blanchard,  late  commissioner  of  the  former  Joint  Traffic  Aaso- 
ciation. 

Senator  Ktue.  Mr.  Blanchard,  I  believe  has  prepared  carefnlly  a  statement  which 
he  is  to  present  to  the  commission,  and  will  lyresent  it  in  his  own  way  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  if  the  commissioners  discover  any  points  Uiey  would  like 
to  nave  elaborated,  they  can  make  note  of  them,  and  ask  qnestions,  or  defer  to  the 
close  of  the  witness*  testimony,  as  they  see  fit.  Ton  may  proceed  now,  Mr. 
Blanchard. 

Witness.  (Reading:)  In  responding  to  vonrreanest  for  my  testimony  in  various 
matters  relatmg  to  land  transportation  charges,  oy  rail,  I  premise  by  saying  that 
as  the  general  term  **  Science  '^includes  many  branches,  so  the  word  *'  Trans^rta- 
tion  "  embraces  multitudinous  and  intricate  conditions  of  state,  national  and  inter- 
national thought,  labor,  development,  change,  discovery,  disappointments,  and 
triumphs  in  each  of  its  ^eat  dej^artmental  avenues,  and  as  eac^  applied  science 
has  eminent  specialists  m  its  various  avenues,  so  transportation  has  them  in  con- 
struction, operation,  law,  commercial  relations,  etc.  Vou  have,  therefore,  wisely 
divided  this  great  general  subject  into  topical  forms,  and  have  properly  asked  yonr 
witneses  to  Smit  themselves  to  those  subdivisions  of  the  carrying  problem  as  to 
which  thev  are  severally  most  experienced  and  informed. 

As  a  railway  traffic  officer  and  member,  chairman  and  commissioner  of  various 
associations,  my  knowledge  has  been  greatest  in  the  commercial  channels  of  rail- 
way administration,  and  I  wiU  endeavor  to  limit  myself  thereto. 

My  testimony  will  represent  my  personal  views,  and  not  those  of  any  railway 
company  or  organisation. 

First. 

justification  for  dissimilar  fares. 

Your  topical  plan  says,  in  part  II,  division  A,  paragraph  25:  **  Passexiger  rates; 
Differences  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  Causes  and  effects;  Local  and 
through  rates." 

The  legitimate  causes  of  differences  in  passenger  fares,  briefly  epitomised,  are — 

(a)  Because  various  original  cliarters  and  amendments  thereto,  legislation  and 
varying  legal  decisions  in  different  States,  originally  warranted  and  still  sanction 
differences  in  fares  in  various  forms  in  adjacent  as  well  as  separated  areas.  For 
illustration,  the  New  York  Central  Companv  is  limited  by  law  to  3  cents  per  pas- 
senger per  mile,  with  some  exceptions,  while  other  roads  in  the  same  State  and 
in  other  States  are  not. 

(b)  Dissimilar  volumes  of  passenger  traffic  justify  differences  in  fares— as.  for 
example,  those  of  the  New  Haven  System  contrasted  with  the  fares  of  the  Colo- 
rado Midland  or  Mobile  and  Ohio  Companies.  Five  cents  per  mile  with  10  pas- 
sengers per  car  is  not  as  profitable  as  50  passengers  per  car  at  2  cents  per  mile 
each.  Moreover,  on  some  lines  some  passenger  trains  may  be  run  at  a  loss  to  aid  the 
public  convenience  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  passenger  or  freight  service. 

(c)  The  dissimilar  first  costs  of  railway  construction  ana,  later,  their  varying 
expenses  of  maintenance,  as  when  numerous  high  mountain  elevations  are  to  be 
surmounted  on  some  lines  as  compared  with  the  nearly  level  gradients  of  other 
routes,  may  justify  due  differences  of  fares.  Compare,  for  example,  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  and  the  California  and  Oregon  line  in  this  respect  with  the  Lake 
Shore  and  New  York  Central  railways. 

(d)  The  costs  of  terminal  facilities  and  improvements,  as  shown  by  the  large 
expense  for  costly  lands  in  great  cities  compared  with  the  lesser  expense  at  smaller 
points,  say  New  York  contrasted  with  Norfolk. 

The  great  outlay  for  elevated  tracks  in  cities  is  also  becoming  a  factor  in  this 
connection. 

(e)  Fares  may  differ  in  different  sections  as  aids  to  freight  development,  as  the 
spedal  fares  made  for  coal  miners,  lumbermen,  large  manufacturing  concerns 
widely  apart  yet  strongly  competitive,  ete. 
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(/)  The  speeds  and  equipments  of  iMuasenger  trains.  The  New  York  Central  an4 
Pennsylvania  Limited  trains,  for  example,  are  the  most  expensive  in  the  world, 
having  dining,  bnffet,  apartment,  and  observation  cars,  all  vestibnled,  equipped 
with  both  gas  and  electric  lighting  apparatus  and  carrjang  an  unnsnal  number  of 
em];)loyees  -per  train — snch  as  stenographer,  barber,  stewardess,  special  electrical 
engineer,  etc. 

By  reason  of  the  large  space  given  to  each  passenger  in  those  exceptional  trains 
the  nnmber  of  passengers  per  car  average  less  than  one-half  those  per  car  of  those 
carried  in  ordinary  trains.  The  fewer  cars  per  limited  train  are  nevertheless  nec- 
essary to  uniform  high  through  speed  to  overcome  high  grades  and  summits,  dif- 
ferences of  distance,  etc.,  and  all  other  trains  give  way  to  them  when  delays 
occur,  thereby  increasing  their  exx>en8e,  It  also  costs  more  to  maintain  the  costlier 
outfits  of  these  swifter  trains.  All  these  elements  mean  lesser  net  earnings  x>er 
car  and  per  train  mile  and  justify  hieher  fares,  even  more  than  the  same  com- 
panies charge  for  travel  in  their  regular  trains  at  slower  speed  which  carry  many 
more  passengers  per  car  and  per  train. 

For  illustration,  the  fare  by  the  World's  Fair  Special  via  the  New  York  Central 
was  fixed  by  arbitration  at  $d  above  the  so-called  standard  fare  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  as  an  amount  representing  its  speed,  facilities,  luxuries,  etc.  The 
steamship  lines  charge  on  the  same  basis  and  their  paeons  do  not  demur. 

(g)  Differential  lines  of  about  equal  length,  whicn  comx>ete  with  such  superior 
service  may  perhaps  justly  charge  lower  fares  for  their  less  en>ensive  through 
trains  and  the  slower  time  over  their  longer  distances.  Reasonable  and  due  con- 
cessions from  the  so-called  standard  fares— by  which  is  meant  the  fares  by  the 
best  equipped  lines — ^have  therefore  been  recognized  and  used  to  equalize  these 
diversities  until  the  so-called  differential  lines  approach  closer  parities  of  time  and 
facility,  or  assent  to  equal  fares  for  other  reasons. 

{h)  Commutation  travel,  bein^  larger  in  volume  and  value  and  more  regular- 
say  as  to  and  from  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia  and  about  Chicago  and  Bos- 
ton, than  between  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati  and  Kentucky 
points,  etc. — ^justify  different  charges  to  commuters  on  those  different  lines.  Low 
commutation  fares  may  justify  and  influence  the  duration  of  standard  or  regu- 
lar fares.  It  may  also  be  just  that  commutation  fares  to  and  from  the  grand 
central  station  in  New  York  differ  from  those  in  and  out  of  Jersey  City.  New  York 
ferriage  also  constitutes  an  item  of  difference  in  some  instances. 

(t)  Some  differences  in  fares  arise  from  the  fact  that  some  of  them  are  State 
fares,  others  interstate. 

(A;)  Growing  factors  in  this  connection  are  the  trolley  fares  parallel  to  some 
standard-gauge  lines  in  the  same  general  districts,  but  not  in  others.  For  exam- 
ple, there  may  be  trolley  lines  in  three  directions  from  Philadelphia,  and  none 
from  Louisville  or  Omaha.  The  companies  thereat  may  justifiably  make  different 
fares  on  those  different  trains  from  tnis  cause. 

(I)  The  proximity  of  water  routes.  The  Hudson  River  may  particularly  rege- 
late some  fares  between  New  York  and  Albany;  the  boat  lines  on  Long  Island 
Sound  may  influence  rail  fares  to  common  points  on  its  waters,  and  via  such  points 
to  Providence  and  Boston;  the  Ohio  River  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville, etc. 
The  lake  fares  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  may  influence  those  by  rail  between 
the  same  points.  No  such  causes  affect  fares  about  Denver  or  New  Orleans,  yet 
the  differences  in  various  fares  thereabouts  as  compared  with  those  east  or  west 
thereof  may  be  justified  on  other  grounds. 

(m)  Some  of  the  foregoinp^  causes  may  operate  to  create  different  fares  for  1 ,000, 
2,(>0O,  and  5,000  mile  tickets  m  different  sections,  as  well  as  in  commutation,  excur- 
sion, and  round  trip  fares,  and  the  time  x)eriods  during  which  various  tickets  are 
made  available  may  also  be  justifiably  unUke. 

(n)  Specially  reduced  fares  for  large  bodies  traveling  together  also  vary  in  dif- 
ferent sections.  Witness  dissimilar  reductions  to  the  Grand  Army,  the  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  commercial  conventions,  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, etc.,  west  of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River  as  com- 
pared with  those  east  and  north  thereof.  The  fares  in  the  same  section  also  dif- 
fer justly  for  summer  excursions  over  long  distances  and  alternate  routes  and  pos- 
sibly over  the  same  railways  between  the  same  points. 

(o)  Different  fares  are,  for  these  and  minor  reasons,  equitable  in  the  same  gen- 
eral territories  as  well  as  in  sexMurated  districts,  and  they  appear  generally  accept- 
able to  interstate  travelers. 

(p)  These  reasonably  dissimilar  fares  practically  classify  travel  somewhat  as  it 
is  Classified  abroad  and  somewhat  as  freights  are  classified,  but  each  and  every 
fare  is  available  here  to  all  who  desire  or  may  be  entitled  to  use  one  in  preference 
to  the  others  or  to  change  from  one  to  another,  as  the  traveler's  surroundings  jus- 
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tify  or  require.  It  is  as  the  same  trarelers  classify  the  shops  where  they  deal  in 
the  apparel  they  bny,  the  hotels  or  theaters  they  patronise,  the  stage  or  street  car 
they  prefer  to  a  cab,  etc. 

Tne  underlying  differences  in  the  gOTemmental  import  and  postage  tariffs  axe 
founded  npon  the  same  principles  of  warrantable  dissimilarities — as,  for  example, 
cloths  and  wines  differing  in  yalne  for  like  weight,  or  a  letter  compared  with  a 
postal  card  occupying  the  same  space,  etc. 

Why  should  the  reasoning  for  the  GK>Yemment— L  e.,  the  people— not  govern 
for  that  essential  need  of  the  people,  i.  e.,  the  railways? 

(a)  Some  differences  of  through  fares  may  be  caused  by  the  policy  and  action 
of  Canadian  lines  as  compared  with  ours—notably  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

(r)  It  is  not  that  fares  are  dissimilar  in  different  districts  which  caused  discrim- 
inations, but  the  diwrimilar  fares  on  the  same  classes  of  travel  in  the  same  district. 

To  genendize  these  principal  conditions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  railway  of  the 
country  tend  to  resolve  themselves  into  its  own  natural  geographical  diviaioiis: 

1.  East  of  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champlain. 

2.  The  territory  west  thereof  lying  between  tne  Great  Lakes  on  the  north,  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  on  the  south,  and  east,  substantially,  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis. 

8.  All  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  to  the  Gulf  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

4.  All  west  of  that  group  to  the  Missouri  River  or  Denver  meridian,  f omiing 
what  may  be  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  division. 

5.  All  west  of  tiiat  group  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  constituting  the  transcontinen- 
tal division. 

6.  The  Canadian  group,  having  also  affiliated  lines  in  and  across  the  United 
States. 

7.  Our  Hawaiian,  Philippine,  and  Alaskan  interests,  rival  to  the  Dominion, 
Isthmus,  and  Suez  lines,  which  will  hereafter  more  require  special  consideration 
and  perhaps  exceptional  consideration  as  to  through  fares. 

For  the  reasons  adduced  it  is  impracticable,  either  in  usage  or  law,  to  make  the 
fares  for  like  general  service  alike  m  all  these  areas,  yet  the  more  or  less  justifiable 
disx)arities  cited  are  gradually  being  lessened  xmder  those  natural,  but  in  many 
cases  slowlv  unfolded  and  unenacted  laws,  which  enlarge  travel  and  conuneroe 
and  which  have  operated  more  potentially  than  statutes,  especially  since  the  Win- 
dom  report.  These  great  laws  are  unceasing  in  effect,  modified  readily  by  rail- 
way administrators  nrom  constant  and  long  ezx>erience,  are  equitable  and  compre- 
hensive in  plan,  scope,  and  effect,  and  adapt  themselves  in  due  differenoes  of 
measure  to  the  variety  of  conditions  encountered  in  these  traffic  empires.  As 
lines  extend  their  consolidations  across  former  territorial  borders,  more  uniform 
and  lower  average  fares  will  more  prevail .  Witness  the  unification  and  uniformity 
of  fares  when  such  mergers  removed  the  Mississippi  River  as  a  barrier  to  contin- 
uous travel,  tickets,  and  baggage  checks.  As  populations,  railway  amalgama- 
tions, and  comprehensive  betterments  increase  they  will  further  justi^  more  or 
swifter  trains,  a  better  general  service,  further  concessions  in  fares,  and  a  nearer 
approximation  to  uniformity  of  fares  for  each  class  of  travel  affected.  Legiti- 
mate competition  will  then  compel  extensions  of  these  liberalized  facts,  acts,  and 
policies  over  parallel  routes,  as  the  same  causes  have  been  similarly  forceful  upon 
them  in  freight  rates  and  classifications,  bringing,  as  in  the  past,  mutual  public 
and  corporate  benefits.  No  statute  law  is  needful  or  helpful  to  such  advancing 
advanti^es  and  uniformity,  because  these  evolutions  are  as  natural  and  foroefm 
as  the  sequence  of  the  seasons  from  winter  to  harvest. 

Second, 
the  misuse  of  passes. 

Your  parag^raphs  26,  37,  and  28,  under  the  same  head,  relate  largely  to  various 
phases  of  the  issues  and  uses  of  passes,  and  I  answer: 

(a)  Free  passes  are  doubtless  ^ven  to  shippers  in  undue  numb^,  result  in 
some  unjustifiable  discriminations  in  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  and  deplete 
due  and  reasonable  earnings. 

Nevertheless  some  passes  issued  to  shippers  may  be  regarded  as  justifiable.  The 
successful  merchant  becomes  the  desirable  railway  director  or  president,  and,  as 
such,  receives  free  travel  over  various  lines,  but  railways  cannot  discriminate 
between  his  use  of  his  pass  for  his  railway  and  his  business  account.  Another 
equally  large  merchant  may  not  be  so  circumstanced  and  unintentional  prefeir- 
ences  may  thus  result. 
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(b)  The  passes  issued  to  persons  accompanying  live  stock  are  intended  to  secnre 
experienced  care  for  animals  in  transit. 

(c)  Some  passes  issued  to  manufacturers  majr  be  wholly  or  measurably  compen- 
sated for  in  the  various  freight  rates  involved  m  their  business,  and  while  ai>pear- 
ing  to  be  free  tickets  are  not  always  so.    I  think  the  two  should  be  dissociated. 

(d)  Most  x^asses  issued  for  account  of  charitable  considerations  are  unques* 
tioned  in  purpose,  but  even  they  are  liable  to  some  abuses. 

(e)  Some  press  passes  or  reduced-fare  tickets  are  issued  in  exchange  for  news- 
paper and  other  advertising.  They  constitute  a  convenience  to  the  njress  in  getting 
news  and  identifying  the  holders  of  such  tickets  and  save  the  keeping  of  detailea 
accounts  and  the  passage  of  moneys.  It  also  seems  desirable  in  these  instances 
tiiat  each  such  transaction  represent  itself,  as  in  the  sales  of  other  tickets. 

(/)  Exchange  passes  are  issued  for  specified  officers  of  connecting  lines,  car 
companies,  etc.,  but  I  believe  that  if  no  passes  were  issued  to  anyone  except 
officers  or  employees  of  a  company  and  members  of  their  own  families  over  its 
own  line,  or  for  equally  proper  considerations,  carefully  limited,  legislation  would 
be  measurably  beneiitea,  prox)er  earnings  saved,  and  discriminations  in  fares 
lessened  as  between  persons  and  localities:  The  revenues  of  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger departments  would  also  then  be  more  justljr  assi^ed  to  each  as  properly 
due.  It  would  also  tend  to  lessen  discriminations  in  freight  rates  if  the  militant 
army  of  freight  solicitors  paid  their  fares  on  the  lines  of  other  companies  which 
they  invade  m  order  to  iimuence  the  routing,  or  the  tariff  rates,  of  the  initial 
lines,  who  of  right  should  specifv  the  exact  net  through  rates  and  the  routes  to 
be  used.  They  should  be  paid  as  all  their  other  proper  expenses  are  paid  by 
their  employers. 

ig)  So  far  as  the  unwarrantable  issue  ofpasses  to  legislators  and  public  officers 
is  concerned,  that  subject  can  be  most  efifectively  handled  by  the  Dodies  whose 
members  accept  such  passes. 

Third. 

ticket  scalj>ino  or  brokerage. 

Your  paragraphs  29,  80,  and  31  invite  consideration  to  ticket  brokerage,  com- 
monly called  *'  scalping,"  which  I  believe  to  be  artificial,  meretricious,  and  dis- 
criminating. 

A  mass  of  technical  facts  upon  this  subject  and  the  conclusions  drawn  there- 
from lie  in  the  expert  testimony  pro  and  con  before  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  notably  in  January,  1898. 

Therein  it  was  shown  that  at  that  time  846  newspapers,  substantially  all  the 
railway  and  steamship  passenger  lines  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  10  States, 
the  long  example  of  Canada,  the  resolutions  of  numerous  national.  State,  and 
mercantile  associations,  the  resolutione  of  the  railway  commissioners  of  19  States, 
the  insistent  and  repeated  views  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
lesson  taught  by  every  other  railway  country  of  the  earth,  the  due  protection  of 
the  large  organizations  to  whom  special  fares  are  granted  and  to  the  raUwavs 
granting  them,  the  due  observance  of  law,  and  the  best  moral  sense  of  all  me 
commercial  world  were  all  arrayed  on  the  honest  side  of  every  phase  of  this 
question. 

Per  contra,  ticket  brokerage  was  defended  by  not  over  8  railroads  and  660  ticket 
brokers,  the  latter,  as  a  class,  being  marshaled  to  perpetuate  and  even  strengthen, 
by  the  sanction,  defeat,  or  evasion  of  law,  every  pernicious  feature  and  practice 
of  the  objectionable  calling.  Some  legislators  and  others  withheld  their  opx)06i- 
tion  to  or  gave  the  scalpers  their  indirect  support  mainly  because  they  misunder- 
stood the  question  or  thought  the  railways  held  the  cures  and  should  apply  them 
rather  than  because  they  sanctioned  the  practices  of  misrepresentation  or  wrongs 
abundantly  proven  against  the  g^ild  as  a  whole. 

The  antiscalping  argument  stands  primarily  upon  the  unshaken  around  that 
the  i)roper  places  to  buy  proper  railway  tickets  are  the  authorized  ticket  offices  of 
the  initial  companies,  and  the  only  proper  officers  to  sell  them  are  the  duly 
deputed  agents  of  such  starting  lines  or  their  authorized  connections,  and  not  in 
the  private  offices  of  self -constituted  agents,  having  no  authorized  rights  of  repre- 
sentation or  agency.  Stock  and  merchandise  brokers  act  by  authority  of  prin- 
cipals, and  only  railway  ticket  brokers  practice  methods  to  reduce  legal  railway 
revenues  without  any  due  authority,  because,  to  sell  tickets  cheaper  than  the 
published  fares,  scalpers  must  get  them  cheaper.  They  are  therefore  illegal,  and 
such  sellers  must  resort  to  every  known  device  for  personal  gain. 

Substantially,  therefore,  every  dollar  they  realize  belongs  to  some  railway  com- 
pany or  passenger  who  has  been  wronged  to  that  extent. 
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Proceeding  from  these  foimdation  principles,  we  oppose  scalping: 

(a)  Because  its  cessation  means  the  stoppage  of  many  secret,  frandnlent,  and 
illegal  practices,  which  create  nndne,  nnreasonable,  and  nnanthorized  discrimina- 
tions in  the  passenger  fares  dnly  made ,  published,  {KMted,  and  filed  according  to  law. 

(b)  Because  resold  tickets  cat  the  local  fares  from  the  points  where  they  are 
sold,  and  thereby  produce  fares  and  differences  in  fares  not  intended  or  anthor- 
ized  by  therailroaos  and  forbidden  by  law.  To  that  extent  they  create  nnjnsti- 
fiable  preferences  between  persons,  localities,  and  also  to  trade  bocues,  conyentions, 
and  other  associations  moving  in  large  numbers  by  extending  the  reduced  fares 
granted  to  such  bodies  to  jMrsons  not  entitled  to  receiye  or  use  them. 

(c)  Because  the  closing  of  unauthorized  brokers'  offices  would  doubdess  stop 
the  inducements  now  existing  to  steal,  alter,  forge,  counterfeit,  or  plug  tickets, 
or  issue  tickets  bearing  fictitious  indorsemento  as  to  extensions  of  time,  and  would 
also  curb  or  prevent  the  sales  of  passes,  advertising,  editorial,  and  mileage  tickete 
by  sellers,  buyers,  and  reissuers.  It  is  also  to  be  emphasized  that  it  would  substi- 
tute  authorized  and  accurate  information  to  the  traveler,  for  the  false  represen- 
tations now  constantly  made  by  brokers  in  order  to  sell  their  tickets,  in  respect  of 
routes,  time,  change  of  cars,  sleeping  cars,  checking  of  baggage,  connections,  etc. 
Recent  teste  show  the  great  extent  to  which  this  misrepresentation  still  existe. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  this  subject  that  the  ticket  offices  oi  the 
scalpers  in  New  York  were  visited  recently,  and  in  nearly  all  of  those  visited 
untrue  or  misleading  representetions  were  made  in  some  regard  as  to  connec- 
tions, time,  or  some  other  fact  in  connection  with  the  actual  facilities  of  travel. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  How  could  you  get  at  that  information?— A.  By 
sending  persons  to  the  scalpers'  offices  to  ask  if  such  and  such  lines  made  certain 
connections,  or  did  this  or  that,  would  such  and  such  tickete  be  accepted  on  cer- 
tain trains,  ete..  the  time  of  trains,  number  of  times  transfers  took  place,  and 
information  of  that  general  kind. 

Q.  And  you  know  from  sending  for  that  information? — A.  Yes.  (Continned 
reading:) 

(d)  Because  scalpers  have  induced  some  conductors  not  to  cancel  tickete  taken 
up,  in  order  that  they  may  resell  them  in  their  scalping  offices — and  sometimes 
more  than  once — for  their  joint  benefit. 

(e)  Because  they  have  corrupted  clerks  and  ticket  distributors  in  some  railway 
general  offices  by  inducing  them  to  purloin  and  dispose  of  irreg^ularly  issued 
nckete  for  a  consideration. 

(/)  Because  many  scalpers  operate  in  clear  violation  of  law,  notably  in  the  10 
Stetes  wherein  they  nullify  the  stetutes  thereof. 

(a)  Because  many  scalping  offices  are  in  the  nature  of  fences  or  pawn  shops, 
botn  of  which  latter  are  subject  to  legal  or  police  regulations  and  examinations, 
while  scalpers'  offices,  being  used  for  similar  purposes  in  another  commodity 
escape  sucn  safeguards  against  misuse  and  fraud. 

(h)  Because  the  railroad  companies  are  held  responsible  for  disturbing  pas- 
senger conditions,  which  they  disapprove,  and  which  they  ask  the  aid  of  law  to 
effectually  resist  and  prevent. 

(t)  Because  scalpers  incite  railroad  wars  and  reprisals  as  the  best  means  by 
which  they  can  procure  the  greatest  number  of  tickete  at  the  lowest  cost  and, 
by  shifting  their  Dusiness  from  one  road  to  another  and  by  working  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  unauthorized  or  pliable  agencies,  they  have  frequently  produced 
the  serious  contentions  in  fares  which  they  desired. 

(Jc)  Because  when  a  railway  company  decides  to  secretly  reduce  one  or  more 
classes  of  through  fares,  it  dares  not  do  it  in  ite  own  offices  in  violation  of  the 
interstate  act,  of  various  Stete  stetutes  and  of  the  several  toriffs  which  it  has 
published,  filed  and  posted  pursuant  thereto,  but  usually  avails  of  ticket  scalpers' 
offices  to  collusively  violate  the  act,  a  course  which  involves  better-intending 
lines  in  a  demoralized  scramble  for  business.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  practice  is 
now  even  considerably  resorted  to  by  the  railroads.  It  has  been  gradually  circum- 
scribed, but  if  scalpmg  offices  were  altogether  abolished,  or  their  authority 
required  to  be  made  legal,  it  would  tend  to  the  entire  cessation  of  these  joint 
resources  and  practices. 

( / )  Because  scalpers  afford  no  honest  information  or  accommodations  to  travelers 
which  the  railroad  companies  do  not  desire  to  extend  to  all  their  patrons  under 
just  and  uniform  charges  and  rules,  administered  through  their  authorized 
bureaus  of  information  and  redemption,  where  they  will  return  to  the  holders  of 
unused  portions  of  tickets  all  amounts  exceeding  the  fares  which  duly  accrue 
between  the  pointe  which  the  passenger  actually  traverses,  correct  errors  of  their 
agents  in  selling  tickete  as  to  routes,  the  erroneous  checking  or  losses  of  baggage, 
ete.    Even  the  scalpers  must  send  their  patrons  to  such  offices  for  those  purposes, 
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or  substitnte  a  show  of  authority  made  up  often  of  fraud,  ignonmce,  eoUiawia. 
dishonesty,  and  dei^leted  and  nnequal  fares.  The  railroad  ticket  agisntv  at  all 
points  will  transmit  nnused  coupons  to  the  redsmpfcioB  boieaas  and  give  all 
aesired  information. 

(m)  Railway  companies  sometimes  decttne  to  wsae  rednced-f  are  tickets  of  snch 
forms  as  are  easily  manipnlated  because  of  the  certainty  that  scalping  will  ensue 
and  thus  unduly  extend  the  privilege  granted  to  unauthorized  users  of  such 
tickets.  The  same  fear  actnatee  some  comx>anies  to  impose  conditions  upon  the 
faces  of  their  special  HcketB  and  limit  their  durations  of  sale  and  use,  whereas,  if 
scalpers*  offtcers  were  abolished,  they  could  safely  dispense  with  such  safeguards, 
because  the  bona  fide  passenger  would  not  use  the  methods,  misrepresentations, 
or  abuses  which  scalpers  practice. 

(n)  The  cessation  of  scalping  would  in  no  wise  lessen  the  public  facilities, 
because  each  company  could  retain  the  services  of  any  experienced  scalper  by 
conferring  upon  him  a  proper  appointment  as  agent  and  regulate  him  thereafter 
by  the  rules  which  govern  their  other  agents. 

(o)  There  are  two  organized  bodies  of  scalpers:  The  American  Ticket  Brokers* 
Association  and  the  Guarantee  Ticket  Brokers*  Association.  They  have  their 
directors,  officers,  agents,  rules  and  regulations,  they  discuss  and  decide  some 
questions  of  cut  fares,  and  they  adopt  resolutions  and  deal  with  the  property 
of  others  in  which  they  have  no  direct  interest,  while,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  railroad  companies  cannot  adopt  counter 
asn'eements  without  violating  its  decisions. 

Moreover,  the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do 
not  reach  scalpers'  fares  or  uractices,  because  they  hold  the  railways  accountable. 
Furthermore,  the  fares  of  the  railway  comnanies  proper  can  only  be  chan^d  by 
3  days*  notice  as  to  reductions  and  10  oays*  notice  as  to  advances,  while  the 
scalpers  can  change  them  either  way  daily  or  hourly.  In  this  way  a  railway  com- 
pany, acting  with  a  scalper,  can  also  change  the  fares  and  evade  the  law.  There 
18  a  manifest  iniustice  in  all  this  which  could  and  should  be  corrected  by  appro- 
priate national  legislation. 

(p)  Another  feature  of  ticket  brokerage  has  not  been  sufficiently  urged  upon 
public  attention.  If  a  passenger  purchasing  a  through  ticket  from  New  York  to 
Chicago  is  required  or  desires  to  discontinue  his  journey  at  Buffalo,  the  unused 
coupon  west  of  Buffalo  will  be  redeemed  by  the  issuing  company  or  its  unused 
connection.  If  he  takes  the  same  unused  coupon  to  a  scalper,  ne  is  offered  by  him 
less  for  the  ticket  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  than  the  railway  would  redeem  it  for. 
His  fare  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  would,  therefore,  be  more  than  its  due 
amount  to  the  extent  that  he  received  less  than  his  remaining  coupon  was  worth. 
Against  this  the  purchasing  x>assenger  west  of  Buffalo  may  get  a  ticket  under 
the  legal  fare  but  ne  is  not  entitled  by  law  to  that  preference.  In  this  way  we 
answer  the  loudly  vaunted  public  advantages  of  brokers  and  venture  the  further 
assertion  that  if  scalping  was  abolished  the  average  fares  paid  by  passengers 
would  not  exceed  those  which  prevail  under  its  continuance. 

(g)  The  payment  of  commissions  by  railroad  companies  is  an  inciting  cause  to 
the  continuance  of  scalping  because  such  commissions  are  often  divided  between 
scalper  and  passenger.  The  payment  of  commissions  is  justly  chargeable  upon 
the  railways.  Therefore  I  think  that  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  one  should  go 
the  stoppage  of  the  other,  and  the  perpetuation  of  either  or  both  of  the  evils  may 
prevent,  in  some  instances,  open  and  uniform  reductions  of  fare  more  nearly  to 
the  net  basis  received  out  of  the  fares  from  which  commissions  and  scalping 
must  be  deducted  before  the  real  or  true  fares  are  ascertained. 

(r)  I  believe  you  would  promptly  advocate  our  view  if  corresponding  broker- 
age offices  were  opened  throughout  the  country  for  scalping  f reignt  rates  through 
advancing,  reducing,  manipulating,  and  secretly  and  fraudulently  altering  them 
for  the  benefit  of  some  shippers  by  persona  utterly  unauthorized  to  deal  with  such 
values  and  bills  of  ladine.  Yet  I  know  of  no  act  or  justification  in  the  scalping 
of  tickets  and  fares  whicn  would  not  with  equal  justice  wsrrant  similar  scalping 
in  freight  rates  and  bills  of  lading. 

(s)  I  leave  to  counsel  the  legal  arguments  srrowing  out  of  various  decisions  pro 
and  con,  some  of  them  recent,  upon  this  subject.  I  am,  however,  qualifiea  to 
discuss  it  by  the  statement  that  if  that  law  is  best  which  is  expressive  of  the 
highest  justice,  then  an  act  should  be  passed  in  this  respect  which  will  secure  for 
the  mutual,  personal,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  citizen  and  carrier  the 
observance  of  reciprocal  justice,  right,  and  the  protection  of  property.  I  also 
leave  in  their  more  comi)etent  hands  the  questions  of  legislative  passes. 
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Fourth— As  to  Freiqht  Topics. 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

Yon  invite  a  very  encyclopedia  of  information,  reasoning,  and  conclusion  as  to 
"unjust  discriminations  and  undue  preferences, "but  only  a  hasty  review  is  prac- 
ticable now. 

The  first  railway  built  in  this  country  was  in  1826,  a  tram,  4  miles  long,  to 
transport  granite.  There  are  now  about  190,000  miles  of  main  track,  or  250,000 
miles,  includinp^  double,  terminal,  and  lateral  tracks. 

In  constructing  this  enormous  mileage,  being  over  one-half  that  of  the  world, 
within  73  years  in  over  8,000,000  square  miles  of  area,  covering  53  States  and 
Territories,  which  were  often  commercially  and  legislatively  antagonistic,  depend- 
ing also  largely  u^n  municipal,  county,  State,  and  national  interests  and  assist- 
ance not  always  similar  or  concurrent,  and  controlled  as  to  the  most  important 
of  their  earlier  rates  by  parallel  natural  or  artificial  waters,  and  influenced  or 
decided  by  the  newness  of  the  questions  in  many  important  aspects,  many  abuses 
crept  into  railway  construction  and  subsequent  administration  for  whi<m  legis- 
lative bodies  were  often  equally  responsible  with  railway  organizers. 

Railway  promoters,  therefore,  operated  sometimes  upon  (questionable  bases, 
judged  both  from  their  own  or  the  people^s  interests,  and  competing  cities,  counties. 
States,  and  the  General  Gk>vemment  vied  to  attract  intending  Tines,  in  order  to 
secure  capital,  native  settlers,  and  foreign  emif^rants,  and  tnereby  achieve  a 
quickened  local  and  national  growth  and  international  markets  and  interchanges, 
witness  the  great  franchises  granted  to  the  Illinois  Central,  Union  Pacific,  Texas 
Pacific,  and  other  lines,  the  State  aids  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania railroads,  etc. 

Attractive  charters,  land  grants,  immunities,  and  exemptions  from  taxation, 
broad  powers — as  fixing  rates  and  fares— public  subscriptions  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
donations  of  lands  and  moneys, etc.,  were,  therefore,  generally  sought  and  con- 
ceded. Then  the  interests  of  adjacent  districts  which  failed  to  secure  the  first 
railways  proceeded  to  organize  and  equally  encourage  other  competing  enterprises 

These  artificial  stimulations  relapsed,  as  do  all  undue  elations,  into  mutual 
sobriety  and  regrets.  Discouragements  in  the  costs  of  building  and  in  the  result- 
ant quantities  of  traffic,  ffeoffraphical  and  railway  rivalries  and  other  causes,  then 
led  to  transportation  metnoois  and  legislation  often  indefensible.  Public  conten- 
tions, restrictions  and  forfeitures  followed  by  ordinance,  State  law,  and  national 
agitation  and  decisions.  The  changes  from  a  people's  acclaim  to  their  opposition 
was  shown  by  the  enthusiasm  whicn  fired  the  western  world  when  the  transcon- 
tinental line  oi)ened  in  1869,  as  compared  with  the  adverse  granger  legislation 
which  ensued  largely  thereafter. 

Most  of  the  first  railways  were  constructed  to  first  connect  important  objective 
points  between  which  there  were  inadequate  local  traffics.  The  pioneer  trunk 
line,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio^  and  the  first  transcontinental  line  are  instances 
in  point.  Thereafter,  what  with  felling  forests,  transferring  stump  grounds  into 
arable  lands,  ox)eninff  coal  mines,  urging  manufacturing  works,  etc.,  the  inter- 
mediate traf&c  was  developed  and  often  became  the  more  important  resonrce. 
However  many  or  few  the  bonds  or  stocks  issued  to  construct  such  lines,  their 
holders  were  compelled  to  await  returns  thereon  from  the  slow  developments  of 
the  territories  traversed.  To  accelerate  these  various  results  some  rates  were 
made  excessive  and  some  were  reduced  by  favoritism,  but  before  profits  were 
reached  many  of  the  most  important  railway  companies  defaulted  upon  their 
interest,  were  sold  out  and  reorganized,  and  much,  if  not  all  of  the  so-called  water 
was  thus  pressed  out  of  them  again.  But  bear  in  mind  that,  however  much  tiie 
railway  promoters  lost  or  made,  the  people  of  the  countries  traversed  invariably 
benefited  the  most  from  every  local  and  national  point  of  view. 

Moreover,  the  rates  and  fares  fixed  upon  the  opening  of  all  the  important  rail- 
way lines  represented  their  hishest  charges  and  have  since  been  continually 
reduced,  as  has  been  amply  and  often  proven,  until  our  patrons  now  enjoy  the 
lowest  rates  and  fares  of  the  world,  and  the  best  and  speediest  average  service, 
and  American  railway  labor  receives  the  highest  wages  in  the  world  for  less  oner- 
ous duty,  and  for  the  fewer  hours  which  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Notwithstanding  these  truths  the  public  appreciation  of  the  values  of  the  rail- 
ways as  the  greatest  factors  of  home  and  foreign  trade  has  constantly  lessened, 
ana  municipal,  State,  and  National  legislation  and  taxation  have  increasingly 
restricted  them  or  denied  them  the  adequate  consideration  given,  for  example,  to 
our  manufacturing  interests,  but  National  and  State  legislatures  constantly  enter- 
tain, consider,  or  enact  accumulating  restrictions  upon  the  railways,  and  tib» 
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courts  inherit,  proolainx,  and  enforce  this  tendency.  Within  five  years  number- 
less National,  State,  and  municipal  measures  have  been  enacted,  or  are  now  pend- 
ing, to  reduce  rates  and  fares,  for  pro  rata  rates,  amended  bills  of  lading,  car 
couplers,  automatic  brakes  and  safety  appliances,  more  protection  for  labor,  srade 
crossings,  speed  of  trains,  elevated  tracks  in  cities,  reduced  working  hours,  legis- 
lation as  to  strikes,  more  taxation,  etc.,  all  intended  to  decrease  net  railway 
revenues  or  having  that  effect,  and  now  it  is  proposed  to  so  amend  the  interstate 
law  as  to  give  the  approving  and  veto  powers  over  all  interstate  rates  to  five  rela- 
tively inexx>erienced  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  may,  under  the  majority  rule, 
become  the  politictJ,  geographical,  legal,  and  business  arbiter  of  the  whole  vast 
problem. 

I  know  that  the  railways  desire  only  reciprocal  conditions  which  will  represent 
the  just  equalityof  all  smppers  under  like  conditions  and  circumstances,  the  due 
relations  of  all  United  States  railways  and  localities,  and  the  proper  recognition 
and  adjustment  of  our  transportation  interests  to  those  operatmg  in  adjacent 
foreign  countries,  and,  still  further,  due  resfject  for  our  nation's  laws.  Yet  each 
attempt  on  our  part  to  secure  legislative  reciprocity  for  so  broad  and  mutual  an 
internal  national  and  international  policy  is  met  with  the  hypercritical  judgment 
of  the  majority,  that  such  measures  are  "  intended  to  benefit  only  the  railways," 
to  the  **  injury  of  their  patrons; "  that  it  means  a  *^  restraint  of  trade,"  a  '*  tend- 
enc}r  to  monopoly,"  the  *'  cessation  of  comx>etition,"  and  is  "  in  effect  a  trust,"  con- 
tentions which  ezdightened  bodies  like  yours  can  greatly  help  to  successfnlly  dis- 
pel from  the  knowledge  these  hearings  will  give  yon. 

Fifth, 
freight  discbiminationb  aqaikbt  pbbsonb. 

The  topical  queries  in  your  x>aragraphs  82  and  88  deal  with  the  causes,  extent, 
and  manner  oi  discriminating  concessions  against  persons,  places,  and  other  rail- 
ways. 

Discriminations  against  persons  result  mainly  from  secret  rebates,  which  create 
unequal  rates  on  direct  through  shipments  or  in  combinations  of  rates  on  inward 
materials  and  outward  products,  so  as  to  affect  the  through  charg:es.  In  much 
less  degree  they  arise  nrom  favoritisms  in  terminal  facibties;  quicker  time  in 
transit;  imequal  or  hidden  allowances  in  weights;  dissimilar  storage  periods  in 
cars  or  warehouses;  preferences  in  supplying  cars  when  the  demand  for  them 
exceeds  the  supply;  differences  in  special  charges,  such  as  switching,  loading  or 
unloading,  or  m  cartage  allowances;  advantages  alle^r^  to  be  extended  to  enter- 
prises in  which  the  carriers  may  have  interests,  mainly  coal;  paying  large  for- 
warders mileages  for  cars  so  much  in  excess  of  legal  interest  on  the  cars  furnished 
and  rex>airs  and  depreciation  as  to  be  equivalent  to  abatements  in  rates;  the  leas- 
ing of  elevators  to  or  making  elevator  contracts  with  large  handlers  of  srain,  to 
their  exceptional  advantage;  the  grant  of  undue  allov^nces  under  the  fictitious 
guise  of  commissionB,  etc.,  and  other  minor  advantages  granted  to  preferred 
patrons. 

The  effects  of  these  wrongful  methods  can  be  briefly  stated. 

They  uniformly  upbuild  the  recipients  thereof  and  as  uniformly  injure  those 
who  do  not  receive  them.  They  are  vicious,  indefensible,  and  illegal  in  their  con- 
ceptions and  results,  whether  their  results  touch  one  or  all  of  the  producers,  mid- 
dlemen, or  consumers  affected,  yet  they  are  most  difBoult  of  regulation  or  stoppage. 

Sixth. 

THE  extent  to  WHIOH  FRBFEBSNTIAL  RATES  ARE  GRANTED. 

In  paragraph  40  yon  ask,  **  To  what  extent  are  lower  rates  than  those  published 
granted  to  individuals?  " 

The  extent  to  which  rates  are  depleted  by  preferential  rebates  differs  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  or  in  the  same  sections  or  on  the  same  or  competing  railways 
at  different  times,  as  the  conditions  more  or  less  vary  as  the  traffic  is  competitive 
or  noncompetitive,  or  greater  or  less  in  quantity,  the  scarcity  of  cars,  and  for 
other  reasons. 

The  delinquent  companies  never  impart  actual  knowledge  of  this  evil  to  their 
own  commissioners  more  than  they  do  to  those  of  the  Government.  They  are 
secret  in  agreement  and  payment,  and  I  prefer  not  to  hazard  a  purely  conjectural 
answer  in  this  important  respect. 

656a 40 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  an  evil  which  I  think  has  grown  steadily  since  about 
the  clo8e  of  the  first  year  after  the  paaeage  of  the  interstate  act,  and  I  believe  it 
will  continue  to  increase  and  prove  more  disastrous  to  railway  revenues  and  to 
trade  so  lon^  as  adequate  and  due  legislative  measures  for  its  actual  and  prac- 
tical regulation  or  prevention  are  delayed.  Mere  prohibitions  of  the  practice  by 
providing  for  increased  fines  and  penalties  have  not  availed  and  never  wilL  1 
discuss  this  subject  more  fully  furtner  on. 

Seventh, 
discriminations  against  localities. 

Discriminations  against  places,  districts,  or  localities  usually  arise  out  of  the 
individual  allowances  just  recited,  because  the  underljring  ^^eoffraphical  bases  or 
scales  of  rates  have  become  uniform  and  substantially  just  m  the  territories  they 
severally  cover.  For  example,  the  scale  from  Chicago  eastward  is  just;  but  if  a 
large  shipper  of  a  leading  commodity  enjoys  preferential  rates  therefrom,  not 
only  are  other  forwarders  of  the  same  commodity  at  the  same  x>oint  injured,  but 
also  both  large  and  small  forwarders— say  at  St.  Louis  on  the  one  side  and  Mil- 
waukee on  the  other — ^as  well  as  elsewhere  intermediately  and  in  numerous  direc- 
tions and  places.  Such  preferences  also  cause  the  beneficiaries  to  discriminate 
ag^ainst  the  other  railway  lines  from  their  own  cities  which  do  not  concede  to 
them  like  rebates. 

The  outside  localities,  shippers,  and  carriers  thus  harmed  therefore  often  coa- 
lesce, and  as  they  must  do  busmess  under  like  conditions,  these  bad  situations  are 
extended  over  wider  districts,  involving  more  shippers,  railways,  and  points  and 
more  geographical  as  well  as  individual  discriminations  until,  m  some  instances, 
departures  from  the  strict  tariffs  may  have  become  the  rule  from  some  points, 
especially  when  business  is  sluggish. 

Such  methods  also  create  further  geographical  preferences  because  rebates  are 
granted  mainly  from  the  central  points,  which  are  large  reservoirs  of  trade,  and 
not  from  smaller  common  points  or  from  strictly  local  stations.  The  smaller 
patrons  from  such  places  are  therefore  most  discriminated  against,  and  geograph- 
ical preferences  become  insepu-able  parts  of  the  same  reprehensible  system.  The 
*'  long  and  short  haul "  clause  is  also  largely  nullified  thereby  when  the  duly  pub- 
lished tariffs  are  depleted  at  the  centers  but  maintained  from  shorter  points  en 
route. 

More  excusable  or  justifiable  discriminations  sometimes  ensue  from  the  close 
geo^aphical  relations  of  some  systems  to  specific  localities.  Thus,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  may  fairly  prefer  and  assist  the  cities  of  the  Dominion,  or  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  would  develop  Norfolk,  yet  the  acts  of  those  lines  to  those 
points  affect  the  carriers  thereto  and  cities  between  or  competitive  with  them. 
The  lines  reaching  from  St.  Paul,  from  the  West,  will  preferentially  aid  that 
city  and  Minneapolis;  the  Gulf  lines  will  develop  New  Orleans  and  G-alveston; 
the  New  England  lines  will  favor  Boston,  and  so  on. 

Eighth, 
differences  of  chaeoe  in  different  sections. 

Under  this  head  your  query  relates  to  the  complications  attending  the  £[eo- 
graphical  adjustments  of  domestic  rates  and  fares  between  competing  localities, 
diBtrlcts  and  lines  and  routes.  The  differences  in  fares  have  been  presented.  As 
to  freight,  and  taking  Chicago  as  a  pivotal  point,  the  determination  of  rates  in 
both  directions,  applying  upon  4,000  articles  moving  inward  and  outward  over 
many  roads  of  unequal  length,  facility,  time  in  transit,  etc.,  between  sharply 
contesting  points,  as  well  as  the  vast  number  of  passenger  fares,  can  hardly  be 
calculated.  Then  add  the  number  of  rates  and  fares  involved  everywhere  else 
in  the  nation,  and  you  have  the  problem  in  better  form  for  the  consideration  of 
its  magnitude. 

Given,  further,  an  export  shipment  at  Kansas  City  intended  for  London  and 
therefore  competitive  via  Galveston,  New  Orleans.  Pensacola,  and  all  the  sea- 
board transfer  points  north  thereof  to  Montreal  inclusive,  at  various  rates  which 
affect  by  law  the  rate^  to  interior  points  under  the  ** long  and  short  haul"  clause, 
as  well  as  to  and  through  all  the  ports,  and  how  difficult  becomes  the  task  to 
differentiate  all  the  rates  first  involved  and  to  thereafter  change  them  promptly 
to  meet  fairly  all  the  mercantile  and  railway  interests  involved  on  land  and  sea? 
The  same  query  is  good  as  to  competitive  manufactured  merchandise,  say  at 
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Grand  Rapids,  as  compared  with  goods  sent  East  and  West  from  Rochester, 
Harrieburg,  or  Atlsoita,  and  in  innnmerable  instances  from  every  point  in  every 
State  to  every  other  railway  point  in  every  other  State. 

Taking  these  multiplied  rates  and  fares  together,  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  toward  their  uniform  and  fair  somtion  is  astonishing  and  one  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  a  governmental  bureau.  In  no  other 
country  are  such  intricacies  encountered,  and  yet  our  basis  adjustments  are 
generally  satisfactory  and  would  be  more  so  if  the  rebates  and  secret  allowances 
which  impair  them  were  stopped.  It  is  a  much  greater  task  than  all  our  various 
governmental  tartSs;  especially  the  import  schedules. 

These  adaptations  of  equitable  and  uniform  tariff  bases  to  different  districts 
have  been  mainly  brought  about  not  by  law  but  by  railway  conferences,  which 
the  tendency  of  law  now  seems  to  forbid  as  if  they  were  conspiracies  against  the 
public  weal  instead  of  solutions  of  wrongs,  and  by  many  interviews  between 
railway  companies  and  shippers  or  the  trade  bodies  representing  them. 

Our  throuf^h  rate  and  fare  formulas  are  generally  acceptable,  because  com- 
plaints on  this  point  to  the  carriers,  who  first  receive  them,  are  most  rare.  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  not  one  one-thousandth  of  our  rates  and  fares  are  ever  spe- 
cific^y  questioned  to  or  by  anyone,  yet  a  difference  of  one-fourth  of  one  cent  per 
bushel  on  grain  between  origin  and  delivering  points  may  make  or  unmake  that 
commerce  in  a  wide  locality,  and  even  largely  affect  the  volumes  of  our  grain  and 
flour  exports.  In  these  readjustments  farmers,  millers,  manufacturers,  elevators, 
railways,  and  inland  water  and  the  ocean  lines  must  be  considered  and  share.  To 
each  must  accrue  some  moiety  of  burden  as  well  as  benefit,  for  our  railways  can 
not  bear  all  or  keep  all.  Therefore,  as  fair  adjustments  are  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  difficult,  the  more  requisite  they  become.  Cities,  interior  districts,  in- 
deed States,  may  be  as  unduly  injured  or  benefited  by  inconsiderate  rate  adjust- 
ments as  by  other  discriminations,  except  that  the  former  are  open  and  quickest 
in  effect. 

With  the  substantial  and  fair  equations  of  these  bases  there  remains  little  to 
readjust  geo^aphicaUy  except  to  continue  a  watchful  regard  for  new  conditions 
which  may  justly  modify  previous  action.  For  example,  the  increasing  compe- 
tition in  London  of  South  American  grain,  cattle,  and  hides  with  ours  may  war- 
rant reconsiderations  of  some  of  our  rates  thereon  yet  not  affect  others  so  much. 
The  English  commission's  advice  to  •**  watch  much  but  prescribe  little"  is  a  good 
rule  alike  for  legislatures,  commissions,  and  railways. 

Some  differences  of  rates  appear  as  diiscriminations  which  are  not  preferences. 
If  a  coal  mine  or  a  stone  quarry  is  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  the  haul  is  all 
down  grade,  a  higher  rate  may  reasonably  and  justly  prevail  where  those  condi- 
tions are  reversed.  Quantities  of  tonnage  are  also  justifiable  factors  of  rates. 
So,  also,  is  reg^ularity  of  movement. 

TestifyinG^  to  the  vastness  of  these  questions,  the  last  report  but  one  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  justly  said : 

"The  freight  rate  is  a  complex  problem.  *  *  *  Very  few  people  not 
acquainted  with  the  subject  have  any  idea  how  difficult  the  solution  of  that 
problem  is.  Rates  between  points  which  to  a  superficial  observer  have  no  con- 
nection are,  in  fact,  interdependent." 

Ninth, 
thb  hutuaii  preferences  of  some  interests  for  each  other. 

Another  class  of  reasonable  railway  preferences  is  for  x>arts  of  continuous  lines 
to  work  in  behalf  of  their  whole  interest.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  public  detri- 
ment thus  created.  For  example,  the  Vanderbilt  system  operated  in  its  entirety 
between  New  York  and  Chicago  naturally  prefers  that  its  westward  freight  go 
to  Chicago  over  its  own  rails  west  of  Buffalo  rather  than  those  of  the  &rand 
Trunk  or  Erie,  and  that  its  eastward  tonnage  should  feed  and  not  be  diverted 
from  its  own  system  in  detriment  to  its  own  main  line.  I  know  of  no  arbitrary 
action  to  that  end,  or  that  they  interpose  any  illegal  hindrances  to  commerce  or 
travel  seeking  such  mutual  interchan^.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Grand  Trunk,  Erie  and  other  systems  generally. 

There  Is  another  class  of  justifiable  preferences  among  connecting  lines.  If  a 
great  system  finds  that  one  of  its  connections  is  a  persistent  demoralizer  of  rates 
to  the  general  detriment  of  the  shipi^rs  and  carriers  affected,  for  reasons  of  its 
own,  that  system  very  properly  acts  to  prefer  its  own  more  conservative  inter- 
ests or  connectioiiB  upon  good  legal,  busmess,  and  other  grounds. 
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Tenth, 
the  "long  and  shokt  haul"  clause. 

Yon  cite  the  *'long  and  short  hard  **  clause  and  inquire  its  meaning.  The 
answer  and  intent  are  that  an  interstate  rate  or  fare  between  anjr  two  points  on  a 
line  or  route  operated  by  one  or  more  connectinf^  railway  carriers  shall  not  be 
greater  on  the  same  article  moved  in  the  same  direction,  nnder  similar  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  between  any' intermediate  points  on  the  same  line  or  route 
when  the  lesser  distance  is  wholly  mcluded  in  the  greater. 

Stated  more  tersely:  An  interstate  rate  or  fare  made  between  any  two  points 
shall  not  be  exceeded  bv  the  rate  on  the  same  article  moved  over  the  same  Ime,  in 
the  same  direction,  under  similar  circumstances  and  conditions. 

I  regard  this  provision  just,  as  to  the  large  majority  of  the  tonnage  and  travel 
tranBX)orted,  and  it  has  done  much  to  correct  the  older  evils  and  discriminations. 
There  are,  however,  some  justifiable  exceptions,  as  in  the  cases  of  traffic  between 
intermediate  points  on  the  transcontinental  routes  from  ocean  to  ocean;  trafiBc 
from  New  York  to  inland  points  on  the  all-rail  routes  to  Galveston  as  compared 
with  the  rail  rates  to  Qalveston  made  against  ocean  and  Gulf  routes  and  rates; 
through  traffic  across  Lake  Michigan  at  lower  than  all-rail  rates;  Asiatic  ehs^ 
ments  traversinfi^  our  country  to  Ehigland  versus  Canadian  routes  having  no  simi- 
lar legal  limitations,  some  instances  of  differential  rail  and  water  rates,  and  some 
other  causes.  In  such  instances  higher  rates  for  short  hauls  may  be  justified  both 
on  classified  articles  and  on  specific  commodities  and  yet  work  a  benefit  and 
enlargement  to  trade,  and  not  its  detriment  or  limitation.  The  courts  have  so 
decided  in  various  and  recent  instances. 

Eleventh, 
international  and  import  and  export  through  rates. 

We  must  start  out  with  one  unassailable  proposition.  Our  own  people  must 
first  have  all  their  needs  supplied.  All  we  therealfter  export  is  a  surplus,  whether 
it  l)e  grain,  cotton,  cattle,  or  machinery.  We  must  therefore  contest  for  old 
and  open  new  markets.  That  is  the  universal,  commercial,  and  national  demand 
of  all  countries.  How  then  shall  we  do  it?  If  we  can  not  do  it  at  our  regu- 
lar rates  we  must  make  some  special  rates. 

Grain  and  other  rates  from  Western  centers  to  the  seaboard  and  Gulf  cities  are 
interstate  and  to  Montreal  international,  but  inasmuch  as  grain  and  other  urticles 
go  abroad  largely,  the  rates  on  them  must  be  adjusted  with  due  reference  to  for- 
eign markets  as  well  as  to  our  domestic  conditions,  and  the  two  may  differ  essen- 
tially. The  due  expansion  of  our  commerce  requires  the  foreign  markets,  and  all 
nations  are  contending  for  them.  Hence  certoin  due  differences  in  our  internal 
or  domestic  rates  compared  with  external  or  export  rates  from  many  points  to 
many  others  properly  ensue.  For  example,  the  grain  rate  from  Topeka  to  Phila- 
delpnia  proper  maybe  decided  solely  by  local— i.  e.,  interstate — conditions,  but  the 
foreign  markets  may  render  either  a  general  revision  of  aU  seaboard  rates  or  local 
exceptions  on  exported  traffic  necessary  and  just,  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
the  rate  for  carrying  grain  from  Buenos  A3rres  to  Belfast  should  influence  or 
decide  a  rate  from  Burlington,  Iowa,  to  Providence  or  Boston,  yet  it  may  do  so. 
This  is  essentially  true  also  on  flour,  cattle,  meat  products,  cotton,  tobacco,  dairy 
products,  and  much  exxx)rted  merchandise.  The  same  principle  also  holds  true  as 
to  imports.  The  rivalries  our  products  encounter  in  foreign  countries  also  differ. 
They  may  have  one  result  in  Bremen,  and  another  in  Havre  or  at  MarseiUes  as  com- 
pared with  Glasgow,  and  require  American  railways  to  accept  lower  inland  propor- 
tional rates  to  ail  trans- Atlantic  points  than  the  local  rates  to  the  Atlantic  diore 
points  of  export. 

A  still  further  view  relates  to  competing  Canadian  carriers.  Much  of  their 
traffic  with  American  lines  and  ours  with  tneirs  is  interstate;  as  witness  traffic 
from  Chicago  to  Boston  and  Portland  via  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacific 
routes.  Antagonisms  are,  for  that  reason,  to  be  avoided,  not  invited.  An 
imi^rtant  meeting  has  recently  been  held  in  Canada  to  devise  public  means  by 
which  a  large  share  of  American  tonnage  can  be  secured. 

If.  on  the  contrary,  we  desire  and  receive  their  reasonable  cooperation,  which 
I  believe  is  the  preference  of  all  interests,  we  must  give  them  ours.  If,  however, 
their  export  or  import  rivalry  should  prove  unreasonable  we  should  be  prenared 
to  meet  it  in  through  oceanic  shipments  and  without  thereby  involving  all  our 
local  traffic  rates. 
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These  factors  add  intricacies  to  the  problem  confronted,  because  we  as  mach 
desire  to  attract,  say,  Toronto  traffic  to  New  York,  Boston,  etc..  as  do  they  seek 
to  carry  American  products  to  and  via  Montreal. 

Farther,  teaching  oar  redaced  inland  rates  osed  as  proportions  of  import  and 
export  through  rates,  it  is  to  be  said  that  while  it  may  in  instances  be  to  the  tem- 
porary advantage  or  disadvantage  of  certain  seaports  to  stop  it,  it  may  be  greatly 
to  the  national  advantage  to  make  such  thorough  rates,  and  what  may  be  a 
disadvantage  to  one  route  to-day  may  become  a  benefit  to  it  to-morrow  by 
changes  in  ocean  rates  only.  All  the  steamship  companies  plying  between  our 
own  and  foreign  ports  usually  charge  hisher  rates  on  spot  freight— i.  e.,  rates  for 
consignments  originating  at  our  ports— than  they  charge  upon  the  sjune  articles 
sent  uDon  the  same  ships  at  rates  which  are  contracted  inland  for  direct  export 
u];x>n  tnrough  bills  of  lading.  Legitimate  national  and  international  causes  also 
frequently  justify  inland  aU-rail  proportions  between  Chicago  and  New  York  of 
throuffh  rau  and  ocean  rates — say  Cnicago  to  Bremen— less  than  the  domestic 
rates  nrom  and  to  New  York  proper.  Ajb,  for  example,  our  competition  in  Liver- 
'  pool  with  tibe  wheat  of  the  Ajrgentine  Republic  ana  the  Black  Sea,  or  in  London 
with  other  flour  milled  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  clearly  involve  transporta- 
tion as  well  as  productive  and  manufacturing  competitions,  and  may  reanire 
through  rail  ana  ocean  rates,  say  from  Chicaso,  etc.,  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
land  local  and  ocean  rates,  because  if  such  through  rates  are  not  thus  made 
much  international  trade  may  be  lost  to  our  tra^ders,  bankers,  and  carriers  because 
the  carriers  may  properly  aecline  to  reduce  all  their  domestic  tariffs  to  the 
foreign  bases  made  necessary  by  these  international  rivalries. 

In  this  view  there  appears  no  good  reason  why  the  rate  on  flour  shipped  from  a 
mill  at  Chicago  to  a  local  consumer  at  New  York  should  be  reduced  to  the  pro- 
portional rateis  required  from  Chicago  to  New  York  en  route  to  Antwerp.  If 
such  lower  through  rates  prevail  via  any  one  prominent  American  port  they  also 
involve  the  through  rates  via  all  other  ports  to  make  the  through  rates  the  same. 
Other  illustrations  support  this  view.  It  is  deemed  a  beneficial  competition  to 
maintain  a  route  from  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia  via  Toledo  and  Buffalo.  No 
link  in  tibat  route  receives  its  local  rates,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  Toledo,  Detroit, 
or  Buffalo  complain  of  injury  to  their  local  interests  because  freights  pass 
through  their  gates  of  trade  at  proportions  less  than  the  rates  from  tneir  own 
warehouses.  »o  with  Pittsburg,  for  example.  These  examples  are  strengthened 
by  European  shipments  passing,  sav,  through  Newport  News,  where  there  is  a 
large  foreign  trade  and  but  very  little  local  tonnage. 

One  fact  is  clear.  If  the  New  York  buyer  for  an  English  grain  house  desires 
to  purchase  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  delivered  in  Liverpool  he  will  pay  no 
more  for  American  wheat  than  he  would  for  Black  Sea  or  Ar^^entine  wheat  of 
like  grade,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  delivered  there  at  an  equivalent  cost.  If 
the  sum  of  the  Chicago  wheat  value,  plus  inland  tariff  rail  rates  and  ocean  rates, 
make  the  total  Liverpool  cost  of  our  min  the  highest,  then  our  farmers,  car- 
riers, laborers,  bankers,  and  others  wul  clearlv  lose  the  trade  unless  the  com- 
peting value  is  equalized.  The  tendency  of  low  foreign  rates  through  is  to 
reduce  the  shore  point  rates  so  that  the  foreign  trade  reduces  the  prices  of  some 
articles  consumed  here.  If,  therefore,  the  joint  rail  and  sea  carriers  reduce  their 
respective  local  seaboard  tariff  rates  to  and  from  the  seaboard  to  meet  that  inter- 
national contingency,  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  deemed  cause  or  occasion  for 
reducing  all  our  grain  rates  to  the  seaboard  and  to  inter-local  points,  under  the 
long  and  '*  short  haul "  clause,  upon  like  traffics  not  competitive  with  any  foreign 
maikets.  To  require  that  both  the  seaboard  local  rate  and  the  proportional  ocean 
rate  be  made  the  same  might  cause  some  companies  to  go  out  of  the  foreign  trade 
and  seek  onlv  the  local  tonnage  to  make  gooa  the  loss. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  concede  that  the  effects  of  such  inland  rail  differences  are 
disastrous  to  American  interests  any  more  than  are  the  differences  in  ocean  rates 
hartful  to  the  interests  of  the  British  flag.  Rather  the  contrary,  because  they 
create  aggregate  national  benefits,  and  are  taken  into  the  account  in  averaging 
annual  rates.  I  believe  the  present  course  helps  aU  our  country's  producing 
interests,  immigration,  landowners,  farmers,  carriers,  the  boards  of  trade,  the 
bankers,  the  laborers,  the  elevator  interests,  etc.  Neither  the  British  Gk>vem- 
ment  nor  our  own  interpose  objections  or  legislate  to  prevent  this  differential 
as  a  sea  practice. 

This  subject  has  received  exhaustive  consideration  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  although  they  xirimarily  decided  that  the  seabCKEffd  rates 
on  domestic  consignments  proper  should  be  maintained  on  all  foreign  traffic 
through  those  points,  they  had  subsequent  occasion  to  review  that  opinion,  and 
practically  announced  their  inability  to  determine  or  regulate  the  question. 
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They  have  recently  ccnuidered  tne  sabjeot  and  suggested  a  measure  of  diiferenoe, 
thereby  conceding  the  principle;  bat  a  difference  of  fixed  amoont  is  not  always 
jnst  via  all  ports  alike. 

The  Supreme  Ck>nrt  said,  March  80, 1896  (152  U.  S.  Reports,  1897),  in  the  case  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Co.  v.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  inyolvinf  this 
issue:  **  The  tribunal  may  and  should  consider  the  legitimate  interests  of  tiie 
carrying  companies,  as  of  the  traders  and  shippers.  *  *  *  The  mere  fact  that 
in  this  case  the  disparity  between  the  through  and  local  rates  was  considerable, 
did  not  warrant  the  circuit  court  of  api>eals  in  finding  that  such  disparity  con 
stitutes  an  undue  discrimination.'* 

TWIBLFTH. 
UNRBASONABLT  HIOH  RATB8. 

Under  the  title  of  *'  Unreasonable  and  exceesiye  rates, **  yma  paragraph  S5  asks 
how  they  are  determined,  the  occasions  therefor,  tibeir  effects  on  places,  producers, 
middlemen,  consumers,  and  the  public,  and  by  ^^lat  means  they  can  be  preyented. 

(a)  It  is  a  misapprehension  that  American  railway  rates  are  usually  made  arbi- 
trarily and  too  often  excessive,  because  our  gpreatly  reduced  tariffs  are  due  mainly 
to  unalterable  natural  competitive  forces,  to  the  changes  thweafter  wrought  in 
local  rates  and  fares  by  the  "  long  and  short  haul "  clause  of  the  Interstate  Act, 
supplemented  by  conference,  discussion,  tests,  changes  and  ultimate  concurrence 
between  our  own  and  foreign  producing  and  consuming  interests  until  the  inter- 
state rates  now  published  and  filed  substantudly  conform  to  equity  and  have  the 
public  approval.  No  appreciable  percentage  of  our  open  rates  or  fares  are  com 
plained  of  to  the  railways,  and  I  believe  95  pez  cent  or  more  of  them  are  satisfactory. 
For  examples:  If  a  coal  mine  is  to  be  opened,  its  owners  first  agree  with  the 
railway  as  to  the  rate  before  shipping.  If  a  large  Northern  manunicturing  con- 
cern or  a  cotton  mill  in  the  Soutn  is  to  be  built,  their  projectors  see  all  the  com- 
peting railways,  and  they  finally  agree  on  the  best  rates  and  conditions  offered. 
So  on  through  the  list. 

Therefore,  I  know  of  no  standards  by  which  to  duly  gauge  the  varying  reason- 
ableness or  unreasonableness  of  the  all-rail  rates  in  different  parts  of  tJbis  country . 
Comparisons  with  the  rates  of  Canadian  and  Mexican  rail  carriers  on  our  northern 
and  southern  borders  and  the  success  of  American  rail  tnmsportation  lines  in 
competing  with  the  free  water,  ocean,  and  river  routes  which  surround  and  pen- 
etrate us,  or  with  the  canal  charges  which  are  affiliated  vrith  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  the  ocean ,  clearly  estabUshes  their  reasonableness.  Many  of  these  water  lines 
have  been  aided  by  unsecured  governmental  appropriations,  and  the  successful 
railway  competition  with  them  also  proves  the  lowness  of  the  rail  rates.  It  is 
commendable  to  assist  and  improve  our  waterways,  and  perhaps  to  leave  com- 
merce over  them  free,  but  it  is  not  just  to  attack  the  railways  for  their  greater 
national  services. 

The  only  other  good  standards  of  comparison  are  our  former  rates  and  fares 
and  the  all-rail  rates  which  now  prevail  for  land  transportation  in  foreign 
countries.  Judged  by  any  and  all  these  bases,  I  unhesitatmgly  aver  that  they 
all  prove  that  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  interstate  rates  in  the  United  States 
are  reasonable.  They  surely  are  the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  our  merchantB 
receive  therefor  the  quickest  service,  the  most  abundant,  exceptional,  and  cheap- 
est terminals  and  lateral  service,  a  greater  choice  of  routes,  are  granted  more 
general  recourses  under  our  bills  of  lading,  the  most  liberal  settlement  of  claims, 
and  have  access,  through  reduced  rates,  to  more  foreign  countries  and  greater 
varieties  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  competition  than  any  ol^er  shixypers  of 
the  earth  secure. 

(b)  Touching  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  Mr.  Nimmo,  the  former  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  said: 

' '  During  the  year  ending  December  81 ,  1898,  only  sixteen  cases  came  to  a  formal 
consideration  and  hearing.  In  only  one  of  the  cases  decided  was  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  rates  called  in  question,  and  in  that  single  instance  the  claim  was  decided 
to  be  not  well  founded."  This  was  after  the  law  had  operated  five  years. 

(c)  I  compute  that  there  are  at  least  three  millions  of  freight  rates  and  passen^ier 
fares  in  this  country  applicable  to  interstate  traffic  in  both  directions  andmduding 
the  State  rates  influenced  thereby.  When  this  enormous  aggregate  is  considered, 
that  hundreds,  and  often  thousands,  of  transactions  occur  annually;  under  each 
rate  or  fare,  and  that  complaints  to  the  Interstate  and  State  commissions  have 
probably  not  been  one  one-thousandth  thereof,  such  striking  facts  should  also 
challenge  legislative  attention  in  proof  that  our  rates  and  fures  are  reasonable 
and  just  rather  than  unreasonable  or  excessive. 
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(d)  Important  general  facts  in  this  connection  are  these: 

For  two  generations  orators  urged  and  applauded  the  opening  of  new  railway 
lines  because  they  would  develop  fallow  and  great  arable  areas,  even  at  the  high 
rates  then  current.  Indeed,  reauctions  of  such  former  rates  were  sometimes 
publicly  opposed.    A  State  convention  at  Syracuse,  in  December,  1858,  resolved: 

'*  To  recommend  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  next  legislature  which  shall  con- 
fine the  railroads  of  this  State  to  the  business  for  wmch  they  were  originally 
created"  (i.  e.,  local  traflSc). 

(e)  The  average  rate  of  the  New  York  Central  Company  in  1858  was  3.18  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  equal  to  7  cents  i)er  100  pounds  on  grain  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  The  rate  now  is  about  six  (6)  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  1878  the  all-rail 
grain  rate  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  55  cents  x)6r  100  pounds.  It  is  now 
not  more  than  one-third  as  much. 

(/)  In  1873  the  freight  rates  upon  70,268  miles  of  railway  then  built  averaged 
2.21  cents  per  ton  per  mile  for  168,000,000  tons  then  earned.  In  1895  the  rate 
averaged  0.889  cent  for  763,800,000  tons  carried  upon  179,162  miles  of  railway,  pro- 
ducing gross  freight  revenues  of  $748,784,451,  the  average  rate  for  1873  being  over 
263  per  cent  of  the  rate  in  1895.    The  rate  is  still  lower  now. 

ig)  At  the  average  rate  charged  in  1878,  the  freight  earnings  in  1895  only  would 
have  been  $1,215,844,000  more  than  they  were  and  over  $80,000,000  more  than  the 
entire  indebtedness  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  1890.  In  1895, 179,162  miles 
operated  paid  $81,875,774  in  dividends,  or  but  $454  per  mile,  being  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  dividends  per  mile  paid  in  1872.  The  gross  mileage  increased  810  per  cent; 
the  gross  dividends  only  26  ^r  cent.    These  conditions  have  recently  improved. 

Of  American  railway  earnings  in  1895,  68  per  cent  was  derived  from  freights, 
24  per  cent  from  passengers,  and  8  per  cent  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The 
gross  receipts  upon  each  ton  of  freight  moved  in  that  year  averaged  97  cents  and 
48  cents  upon  each  passenger  carried.  The  addition  of  but  1  cent  per  ton  on  each 
ton  carried  in  1895  wouldnave  been  $7,638,000  and  1  cent  on  each  passenger  car- 
ried would  have  been  $5,489,742,  or  say  $18,000,000  for  both.  It  can  not  be 
assumed  as  to  this  item  that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  constant  reductions  and 
that  the  railway  shareholder  is  never  entitled  to  an  advance. 

Apportioning  the  dividends  paid  upon  stock  in  1895  in  the  above  proportions, 
the  freight  account  would  be  chargeable  with  $55,335,526  and  the  passenger  account 
with  $19,530,187,  equal  to  but  7.2  cents  per  ton  and  3.6  cents  per  passenger  carried, 
these  figures  including  all  distances. 

(h)  Poor's  Manual  for  1895  reported  $5,182,122,000  of  railway  stock  capital  out- 
standing. The  dividends  on  stock  in  that  year  being  $81,375,774,  the  average  rate 
of  dividends  was  1.57  percent.  The  Government  reports  say  that  nothing  was 
paid  in  that  year  on  ^,475,640,253  of  this  stock,  being  68  per  cent  of  the  whole 
amount  outstanding. 

(t)  Had  the  average  charge  for  transporting  1  ton  1  mile  which  obtained  in 
1888— the  first  full  year  of  the  interstate  act— -been  charged  in  1895,  the  freight 
revenues  for  1895  would  have  been  $122,223,523  more  than  they  were.  Railway 
taxation  increased  in  the  same  period  from  $25,435,229  to  $39,250,000,  or  54  per 
cent,  facts  which  seem  to  prove  a  sufficient  evaporation  of  the  '*  water  **  in  stocks 
to  satisfy  the  most  optimistic  hydraulicon. 

Thirteenth, 
comparisons  with  foreign  rates. 

A  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  rates  charged  on  American  and  foreign  railways 
may  prove  serviceable. 

Edward  Bates  Dorsey,  commenting  in  1886  upon  '*  American  and  British  Bail- 
ways  Compared,"  said  of  the  relative  freight  rates: 

'*  The  rate  as  given  from  Liverpool  to  Birmingham  (97  miles)  on  grain  and 
fiour  is  $3.01  per  gross  ton,  and  the  rate  as  given  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
(1,000  miles)  is  $5.60  i)er  gross  ton."    (It  is  now  about  $4.) 

J.  S.  Jeans,  writing  on  **  Railroad  Problems  "  (London,  1886),  said: 

*^  English  railways  practically  work  on  the  same  tariffs  to-day  they  did  in  the 
infancv  of  the  system,"  and  ''it  is  probable  that  the  average  ton  mile  rate  on 
English  railways  will  not  be  much,  if  any,  under  l^d.  (3  cents),  which  is  just 
three  times  the  amount  charged  on  the  principal  American  lines." 

Our  rates  have  been  reduced  since  then  very  much  more  per  mile  than  have 
those  in  England. 

The  average  receipts  of  the  European  railways  in  1890  were  $9,800  per  mile; 
ours  $5,700,  or  but  59  per  cent  as  much.  We  also  had  26.5  miles  of  railway  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Germany,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria-Mungary  averaged  but  5.4  miles. 
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Fourteenth, 
thbouoh  frbioht  rates  and  routes. 

ThToagh  freight  routes  and  rates,  referred  to  in  your  pangrapb  97, 
little  comment. 

Through  rates  and  fares  were  formerly  made  by  adding  those  from  point  % 
point,  charges  for  terminals  and  bridge  service,  etc.  The  resoonsibilitieB  and  nlfe 
of  carria^  of  the  several  links  in  the  through  lines  were  dissiniilar,  mscertiB. 
and  clashing,  diverse  bills  of  lading  and  tickets  were  used,  the  settlementai  a 
claims  were  delayed  and  made  on  different  bases,  no  road  was  accoant»Me  exeep 
for  its  own  carriage  under  these  varyin^^  rules  and  orders,  transfers  of  tonziage  ibc 
persons  were  many  at  numerous  junctions,  unequal  rules  of  lading^  ye^  cast  pR- 
vailed,  the  classifications  were  numerous,  local,  and  unlike,  the  time  in  throii^ 
transit  was  much  longer,  diverse  rules  of  car  service,  storage,  and  deliirerj  werr 
usual,  and  added  to  these  conditions  the  through  charges  were  over  four  tnies 
those  now  prevailing.  These  facts  were  true  of  the  line  composed  of  the  Hudsos 
River  Railroad  to  Albany,  thence  the  New  York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  or 
Michigan  Central  roads  to  Toledo  and  Detroit,  thence  rail  to  Chicago,  and  so  as 
beyond.  They  now  offer  more  and  better  alternate  routes  to  shippers  than 
in  any  country  on  earth. 

Sucn  illustrations  might  be  many  times  multiplied.  The  soluttons  and 
formations,  now  almost  entire,  are  so  desirable  to  the  railroads  themseJves  se 
helpi  to  economy  in  car  supply  and  movement,  return  lading,  relative  pesa 
with  the  public,  swifter  time,  enlarged  traffic,  etc.,  that  they  can  not  agaan  be 
abridged,  and  every  change  has  been  for  the  public  benefit  and  will  continue  to  he. 
So  that  no  shippers  would  again  favor  the  old  semi-detached  methods  of  carrrbig 
through  fr<nehts  from  point  to  point  under  the  warring  conditions  and  diflScoltiB 
above  recitea,  because  they  now  receive  one  through  bill  of  lading,  carrving  one 
rate,  one  responsibility,  and  like  rules,  and,  what  is  more,  on  m.uw  qnicKer  tiBH 
and  at  greatly  lower  rates. 

These  bettered  facilities  were  the  native  evolutions  of  trade  necessities,  oommoa 
ownerships  of  continuous  routes,  absorptions  of  branches,  improvements  at  ttaas- 
fer  stations,  the  betterments  of  terminal  facilities,  more  uniformity  in  the  equip- 
ments used,  authentic  representation  by  more  joint  agencies,  the  designation  d. 
sx)ecific  cars  for  given  traffics  or  routes,  and  other  gradually  improved  sraaOer 
conditions,  like  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light,  elevators  instead  of  steir- 
cases  in  warehouses,  and  others  of  the  Kreat  and  minor  adjuncts  and  convenienoos^ 
developers,  distributors,  and  pushers  of  improved  intercourse  and  conuneice;  fads 
which  will  continue  forceful  and  controlling  hereafter,  as  in  the  past.  I  do  not 
therefore,  believe  that  there  is  now  any  necessitv  for,  nor  any  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by,  any  legislation  as  to  continuous  or  adoitional  routes.  The  self-interests 
of  the  carriers  will  provide  and  regulate  them. 

It  is  now  the  rule  that  lines  entitled  thereto  receive  such  representation  in  the 
joint  tariffs  of  connecting  lines  as  may  best  and  reasonably  facilitate  tonnage  and 
travel  interchanges,  provided  that  the  relations  are  hannonious  and  the  com- 
pensation and  divisions  equal  to  those  accruing  vi%  existing  lines.  To  f oroe  upos 
the  railroad  companies  owning  the  parent  stems  the  formation  of  connections 
which  mav  be  comparatively  antagonistic,  weak  in  experience  and  equipment,  and 
which  will  increase  expenses,  is  not  demanded  by  any  public  welfare.  It  sluxild 
also  be  known  that  sometimes,  under  such  a  law,  ulterior,  unnecessary,  and  pub- 
licly hurtful  motives  might  actuate  the  demands  for  such  new  lines.  No  captioas 
proposal  should,  therefore,  receive  your  indorsement  that  the  railroad  companies 
shall  be  required  by  law  to  increase  their  expenses  in  order  to  or^nize  needless 
through  lines  not  natural,  cooperative,  or  complete  in  their  affiliations,  connec- 
tions, or  facilities,  and  which  can  not  compete  with  others  now  more  effectively 
and  satisfactorily  equipped.  Moreover,  unless  new  lines  were  equally  well  organ 
ized  they  would  constitute  trade  hindrances  rather  than  helps.  Such  a  proposal 
also  savors  of  requiring,  by  law,  that  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  shall 
appoint  as  agents  everybody  who  may  apply  for  such  an  appoinlment. 

Fifteenth. 

freight  classifications. 

Touching  dissimilar  freight  classifications  and  the  causes  therefor,  as  referred 
to  m  your  paragraphs  41 ,  42,  and  43,  the  subject  may  perhaps  be  made  briefly  clear 
in  outline,  but  not  in  detail.    I  favor  the  consideration  and  adoption,  if  fonnd 
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reasonably  practicable,  of  a  xmiform  classification  for  both  railway  and  public 
ireasons.  It  is,  of  conrse,  understood  that,  there  being  six  classes,  for  example, 
-fcliere  will  be  six  rates  between  all  points,  ranging,  for  general  illustration,  from 
91  to  60  cents  per-  actual  100  pounds.  What  class  an  article  shall  be  assigned 
i-fco  at  first  or  transferred  to  thereafter,  or  what  intermediate  or  commodity  rate 
sliall  be  made,  are  vital  elements  of  rate  making  or  fixing  what  the  class  rates 
i  sliall  be,  and  these  constitute  the  whole  question  of  freight  tariffs.  The  changes 
[  t^lierein  should  therefore  be  determined  by  the  railroadB,  as  they  determine  the 
t  ori^nal  rates  for  each  class  and  under  the  same  rules,  using  the  term  '^classifi- 
y  cation  "  as  synonymous  with  all  class-rate  standards. 

r  In  the  first  part  of  my  evidence  I  divided  the  United  States  into  territorial 
I  SKreas  in  which  different  classes  of  passenger  fares  may  justifiably  prevail.  Within 
:  -the  same  areas  the  same  or  other  causes  may  warrant  differences  of  freight 
:  obarge  and  classification;  but  other  forceful  general  causes  which  influence  ton- 

xiage  rates  should  not  be  ignored, 
r        For  example:  Where  a  large  traffic  of  Western  lines  is  in  live  animals  their 
classification  of  live  stock  mav  reasonably  differ  from  that  applied  to  the  smaller 
I    shipments  of  like  animals  in  Alabama.    So  the  classification  of  cotton  in  G^rgia 
I    and  Texas  may  properly  differ  from  that  used  in  California.    The  large  amoimt 
r    of  precious  minerals  mined  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  California,  with  their  attend- 
ant risks  and  conditions,  may  reasonably  justify  classifications  different  from 
I    those  applying  to  the  infrequent  shixnnents  of  such  or  other  ores  under  a  differ- 
I    ent  liamlity  over  New  England  lines.    The  copper  classification,  or  that  of  iron 
ore,  may  properly  differ  in  different  ore  districts,  depending  upon  quantity,  reg- 
ularity of  movement,  ete.    Where  there  is  a  large  and  reg^ular  traffic  in  bitu- 
xoinons  coal  the  classification  may  justly  differ  from  that  used  upon  remote  lines 
-which  carry  but  little  coal;  and  the  classification,  i.  e.,  the  rates,  on  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coals  mav  differ  over  the  same  lines,  depending  in  part  on  values, 
!     terminal  facilities  supplied,  etc.    The  fruit  classification  in  Florida  may  justlv 
I     differ  from  that  in  Maine  and  be  justifiably  greater  although  moved  in  much 
larger  quantities,  because  it  is  a  principal  resource  in  Florida  and  an  incidental 
article  m  Maine.    A  class  rate  on  lumber  cut  on  mountains  and  carried  down 
I     grade  may  justly  differ  from  lumber  rates  applying  all  the  way  up  grade  on  the 
same  line. 
The  large  lumber  product  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  may  also  justif  jr  the  rail- 
'      roads  in  those  States  in  classif }iiig  lumber  differently  from  the  classifications 
^      prevailing  upon  the  Western  plains,  where  but  little  lumber  is  cut. 
'         The  large  concentrated  manufacture  of  a  great  number  of  special  wares  in 
'      Kew  England,  largelv  by  water  power,  and  forming  the  bulk  of  their  total  out- 
^      going  interstate  trafac,  may  justify  different  classifications  thereon  from  those 
used  in  regions  where  manufactures  are  a  minor  resource;  for  example,  the 
'      manufactures  of  New  England ,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Arizona  or  Florida.    Similar  instances  could  be  cited  as  to  various 
articles  of  production,  such  as  grain,  steel  rails,  fiour,  structural  iron,  ete.,  in 
different  volumes  in  different  sections  of  the  countr;^. 

Some  items  of  the  classification,  notably  inexpensive  wares  like  crockery,  soda 
ash,  resin,  etc.,  are  also  affected  by  canal,  ocean,  and  river  competition  more  than 
others  are;  hence  different  classifications,  as  the  proximity  of  water  routes  affecte 
them. 

The  classification  from  Montreal  westward  to  Canadian  pointe  may  differ  from 
that  used  from  Albany,  and  thus  affect  American  rates. 

The  transcontinentel  classification  differs  radically  and  with  reason,  because 
of  Isthmian  and  Cape  Horn  competitions,  from  that  used  all-rail  from  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  to  Kansas  City  and  Memphis,  or  from  the  latter  cities  to  Seattle. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  salient  warranto  for  differences  in  classification. 
Others  relate  to  the  friendly  trade  antagonisms  of  States,  districto,  and  more 
extended  territories;  to  the  adjustments  of  the  myriad  differences  of  conditions 
by  the  considerable  and  necessary  use  of  commodity  tariffs  and  rules,  which  have 
the  effect  to  equalize  rates  both  as  to  firms  and  localities  on  important  special 
articles,  and  also  to  provide  rates  intermediate  between  those  resulting  from  class 
rates  proper.  For  example,  if  the  difference  of  15  cente  per  100  ];x>unds.  New 
York  to  Chicago,  between  second  and  third  class  was  found  too  great,  an  inter- 
mediate, i.  e.,  a  commodity  rate,  may  be  desirable  and  in  instances  needful  as  an 
aid  to  equalize  the  railway  and  trade  conditions  otherwise  created  or  encoun- 
tered. 

Many  of  these  disparities  have  already  been  adjusted  b^  differences  of  classi- 
fication or  by  commodity  rates.  Any  uniform  classification  must  continue  to 
recognize  and  provide  for  these  inequalities  and  dissimilarities  by  differences 
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of  special  rates  or  by  the  fixed  differences  of  classificatioii  rates,  for  the  oo^t 
reason  that  some  justifiable  differences  of  rates  will  continue  on  certain  articlefi 
which  must  be  adjusted  by  some  public  and  reasonable  method.  To  abolish  all 
intermediate  rates  would  advance  some  and  reduce  other  rates  unnecessarily, 
and,  in  some  cases,  aggravate  the  evil  sought  to  be  corrected.  Absolute  uni- 
formity is,  therefore,  unattainable  and  disturbing. 

There  is  but  little  difference  between  the  formulation  of  the  English  classifica- 
tion and  the  trunk-line  classification  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  upon 
about  70  to  75  per  cent  of  its  freight  tonnage  and  earnings.  In  England  and  all 
other  countries  different  causes  (such  as  we  encounter)  produce  like  policies  and 
assignments  of  classification.  For  example,  the  classification  (i.  e.,  the  rate)  on 
fruit  from  some  Mediterranean  points  via  rail  across  France  and  Ehigland  to 
London  necessarily  differs  from  the  locally  classified  rates  in  both  France  and 
England,  because  strong  comi)etition  is  encountered  for  it  through  carriage  from 
Mediterranean  ports  by  water  all  the  way  through  the  Str%its  of  Gibraltar.  So 
with  wines,  etc. 

The  continental  classifications  (i.  e.,  rates)  are,  for  the  same  reasons,  affected 
b^  the  Elbe,  Rhine,  Seine,  and  Danube  rivers.  The  classifications  also  justifiably 
differ  in  some  instances  in  those  countries  from  points  u];x>n  those  strrams  com- 
pared with  those  which  prevail  inland  thereto  or  therefrom. 

Further,  if  it  be  published  that  a  given  article  is  charged  from  New  York  IKS 
cents,  second  class,  to  Chicago,  while  the  classification  west  of  Chicago  would 
fix  the  west-bound  rate  upon  the  same  article  at  $1  first  class  for  the  same  dis- 
tance and  in  the  same  direction,  that  fact  would  not  necessarily  produce  a  dis- 
crimination, the  circumstances  and  conditions  being  dissimilar,  because  all  like 
traffic  would  be  charged  a  uniform  rate  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  another  uni- 
form rate  from  Chicago  west;  yet  that  would  not  be  discrimination. 

If  in  any  readjustment  of  the  classification  so  as  to  make  it  uniform,  the  rates 
from  Chicago  to  a  point  1,000  miles  west  thereof  continued  unchanged,  the  altera- 
tion of  the  classification  might  yet  operate  so  as  to  raise  some  and  lower  other 
rates  and  thus  create  an  unreasonable  rate  or  an  unjust  discrimination  and  require 
their  revision  or  adjustment  by  more  commodity  rates.  Nor  would  a  unifonn 
classification  reconcile  or  dispense  with  legitimate  differences  in  rates  for  like 
hauls  in  different  districts.  In  otwithstanding  all  these  reasonable  issues,  much 
good  could,  in  my  judgment,  be  achieved  by  the  elimination  and  limitation  of 
many  commodity  rates  and  the  substitution  of  both  local  and  general  classifica- 
tions therefor  containinj^  more  classes,  if  some  reasonable  advances  in  rates  were 
made  in  some  instances  in  exchange  for  others  reduced.  This  would  produce  some 
additional  uniformity  of  rates  and  lessen  some  forms  of  inadvertent  preferences. 

One  other  view  of  the  advocacy  for  a  consolidated  classification  merits  vour 
thought  and  mention.  I  know  of  no  pleaders  for  this  uniformity  who  urge  it  on 
that  ground  alone.  It  goes,  in  their  minds,  with  the  desire  or  belief  or  both  that 
a  uniform  classification  means  a  reduction  in  rates  incidental  to  greater  mercan- 
tile convenience,  but  none  seem  to  believe  uniformity  so  essential  or  are  so  strenu- 
ous for  the  amalgamation  as  to  propose  or  assent  to  any  advances  in  rates  to 
secure  the  national  classification,  altnough  some  interests  would  be  required  to 
make  some  concessions,  if  one  were  adopted. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  interstate  through  rates  are  substantially  all  alike  now  via 
all  like  routes,  and  the  national  schedule  would  not  make  them  more  so  because 
it  would  encounter  the  same  sea,  river^  canal,  and  other  rivalry  as  now,  and  the 
rates  would  have  to  be  met  and  modified  as  now.  For  a  considerable  time  it 
would  require  many  changes  in  abrogating  old  or  issuing  new  commodity  rates. 
Furthermore,  it  would  necessitate  many  changes  in  State  as  well  as  interstate 
procedure. 

The  principal  causes  of  discrimination  cited  are  therefore  as  likely  to  continue 
under  a  uniform  classification  as  under  various  index)endent  classifications. 
Diverse  classifications  do  not  cause  them  and  a  consolidated  clasdfication  will  not 
stop  them. 

Finally,  Each  of  the  present  classifications  have  special  adaptations  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  the  business  in  the  territories  which  they  respec- 
tively cover,  and  this  consideration  must  continue  in  any  event  we  can  now  fore- 
cast. There  are  thoHe  who  bold  sincerely  that  it  will  increase  the  problem  and 
lead  to  more  unsteadiness  in  rates  rather  than  to  their  solidity. 
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Sectbsnth. 

Very  much  that  is  said  bv  and  before  yon  and  elsewhere  relates  to  misunder- 
stood competition.    I  therefore  submit  a 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  RAILWAY  AND  TRADE  OOMPBTITIONS. 

When  the  term  *'  competition  "  is  applied  to  purchasing  and  selling  transporta- 
tion as  it  is  to  buying  and  vending  goods,  it  is  a  misnomer,  because,  historically 
and  instinctively,  it  conveys  to  most  minds  impressions  of  bargaining  and  con- 
cession. Buyers  seek  better  terms  than  sellers  first  ask,  and  sellers  whose  capi- 
tal, manufacturing  facilities,  control  of  specialties,  patterns,  patents,  rentals,  etc. , 
differ,  may,  in  order  to  secure  such  purchasers,  sell  at  dissimilar  prices  adapted 
to  market  conditions  or  forecasts,  the  proportions  of  cash,  notes,  or  credit  ofEered 
in  payment,  their  experiences  with  buyers'  ratings,  and  the  profits  upon  entire 
bills  sold— i.  e. ,  losing  on  one  article  to  make  more  on  others.  All  this  is  commer- 
ciallv  sanctioned,  but  it  would  be  illegal  and  not  proper  in  any  sense  to  so  bargain 
for  different  railway  rates  or  exchange  com  for  bills  of  lading  at  false  bases  for 
the  values  of  both,  or  for  rival  railways  to  grant  preferences  varied  to  accord  pre- 
sumably with  a  competing  agent's  estimate  of  a  shipper's  credit,  the  quantities 
forwarded,  etc.,  or  with  the  different  capitalizations,  dividends,  distances,  or 
facilities  of  the  competitive  railway  lines. 

Comx>eting  vendors  openly  misrepresent  and  laud  their  own  and  decry  their 
rival's  wares  from  market  stalls  or  wagons,  but  variable  freight  rates  and  fares 
must  not  be  so  peddled  publicly  from  railway  wagons  or  privately  in  railway 


Yachtsmen '  *  compete  "  for  prizes  with  presumable  rectitude,  but  when  a  yacht  is 
purposely  fouled  or  its  spars  weakened,  it  is  not '  *  competition  "  more  than  it  would 
oe  if  one  railway  procured  the  derailment  of  its  rival's  trains.  It  is  conspiracy. 
This  principle  also  holds  true  in  athletic  games,  horse  races,  etc.,  because  if  the 
judges  in  such  competitive  exhibitions  or  of  machinery,  arts,  etc.,  sell  their 
awards,  it  is  not  **  competition,"  but  fraud. 

Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  the  State  as  to  prison  laborers  they  do  not  fairly 
compete  with  honest  toilers,  nor  could  railways  justifiably  reduce  the  compensa- 
tions of  their  employees  to  convict  wages.  It  would  not  be  fair  competition,  but 
a  crime  against  honest  labor. 

Further,  if  a  yacht  owner,  trade  or  art  exhibitor  violates  the  rules  of  his  guild 
in  its  public  contests,  he  is  denounced  and  debarred  from  further  competition,  but 
if  the  reasonable  rates,  fares,  and  rules  governing  the  important  public  functions 
of  transportation  are  violated  by  a  railway  which  aided  to  formulate  them,  that 
railway  is  applauded  and  rewarded  for  doing  wrong  by  increased  patronage  on 
the  trade  exchanges  which  would  dismiss  their  own  members  for  lesser  infrac- 
tions, and  the  law  encoura^s  a  continuance  of  the  wrong. 

This  also  is  not  competition,  but  a  reward  for  illegal  methods  substituted  for 
deserved  punishment  or  penalty. 

It  is  not,  for  these  reasons,  true  competition  when  one  or  more  railways  unequally 
and  secretly  alter  their  published,  uniform,  and  reasonable  rates,  fares,  or  rules, 
and  which  judiciously  and  judicially  managed  railways  seek  to  legally  observe  in 
furtherance  of  law  and  the  public  interest  as  well  as  their  own.  Nor  is  it  true 
competition — although  it  may  be  in  a  sense  justifiable— when  strong  and  well- 
meaning  carriers,  whose  business  has  been  taken  by  a  rival  at  cut  rates,  take  some 
legal  chances  to  regain  and  keep  it,  because  if  they  waited  the  law's  inefficient 
aid,  or  any  other  method  now  usable,  their  shares  of  competitive  business  would 
be  lost,  perhaps  ];)ermanently. 

Further,  if  one  railway  company  observes  a  reasonable  tariff  rate  which  a  com- 
peting carrier  reduces  secretly  and  from  which  yet  other  rival  carriers  offer 
further  rebates,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  first  rate  was  reasonable  the  last  one  would 
be  unjustly  low,  and  that  such  devices  constitute  waste,  bankruptcy  and  discrim- 
ination. In  such  cases  the  first  fair  rates  should  clearly  be  restored  and  by  united 
effort,  if  need  be;  nor  is  such  unity  of  effort  **  monox)oly,"  "  conspiracy,"  *•  absolute 
power,"  or  a  **  trust." 

Assume  further,  one  railway  sturdy  for  uniform  legal  rates,  the  other  pliant 
with  concessions  therefrom,  and  two  shippers,  one  desiring  to  observe  the  law 
and  the  other  to  evade  it.  Concede  then  that  the  yielding  railway  grants  the 
insistent  large  shipper  concealed  rebates.  In  such  strife  both  railways  will  be 
injured— one  because  it  loses  its  business,  the  other  because  it  loses  its  profit— and 
one  merchant  will  probably  be  ruined.  Above  all  these,  the  large  receiver  of 
rebates  will,  phosniz-like,  survive  and  rise,  and  vrill  ultii&ately  control  his  kind 
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of  business  from  the  points  whence  his  rebates  apply  and  will  also  injure  other 
shippers  at  other  points  affected. 

If  aU  railways  gave  bat  one  shipper,  say  of  grain,  1  cent  per  100  ponnds  advan- 
tage, he  might  ultimately  control  tne  cereal  markets  of  the  nation.  So  would  he 
if  but  one  railway  at  each  large  shipping  point  granted  him  that  preference,  assum- 
ing that  all  other  railways  thereat  stood  firm  for  right  and  like  rates  and  rules  for 
alL    Then  one  railway  would  dominate  the  others  and  constitute  the  monopoly. 

These  vicious  results  would  differ  only  in  degree  if  advantages  were  given  by 
one  or  many  railways  to  sav  five  shippers  at  the  same  or  different  points,  because 
the  five  forwarders  might  then  attack  and  ruin  each  other  and  yet  oHiers,  until 
the  surviving  shippers  were  fewer  and  the  smaller  unfavored  patrons  were  ruined. 

Further,  tne  merchant  who  reduces  his  sale  prices  or  pajrs  i^roducers  more  on 
his  commodities  because  of  his  reduced  rates,  affects  only  his  rivals  in  the  same 
trade  and  locality,  while  railways  which  reduce  through  rates,  say  from  St.  Louis 
to  Boston,  involve  the  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  every  seaboard  city.  This,  in  turn, 
as  required  by  the  act,  makes  such  through  rates  the  maxima  between  number- 
less intermediate  and  many  noncompetitive  places.  This  also  is  not  competition, 
but  the  effect  of  law,  because  the  first  offending  line  may  not  reach  any  through 
and  local  points  on  the  other  lines.  In  such  an  instance  an  honest  adherence  to 
the  geographical  scale  basis  of  rates  would  also  deprive  competing  points  of  their 
trade.  All  these  offensive  conditions  come  througn  the  neemess  and  injudicious 
action  or  willful  injury  of  the  first  offending  route.  None  of  these  results  would 
ensue  from  true  competition,  but  would  be  the  effects  of  x^emidous  action  and 
favoritisms. 

When  a  merchant  thus  discriminated  against  fails,  he  retiree  from  sight  or 
influence,  but  if  a  railwav  should  fail  it  would  be  reauired  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness as  a  chartered  and  obligated  public  agency.  Indeed,  it  is  usually  said  that 
it  is  then  best  prepared  to  make  the  lowest  rates,  to  which  otilier  carriers  must,  in 
turn,  conform  or  lose  their  traffic.  Thus  ensues  the  tortuous  and  anomalous 
logic  that  railway  administration  is  the  only  trade  in  which  a  bankrupt  line 
makes  rates— i.  e.,  values— for  entirely  solvent  rivais  and  the  only  businesB  which 
may  be  inci  eased  upon  insolvent  capital. 

The  protection  of  right  always  requires  the  restraint  of  wrong,  but  in  transpor- 
tation neither  the  public  nor  corporate  right  can  prevail  so  long  as  both  protection 
and  restraint  must  come  from  railway  cooperation.  Even  tnat  is  legally  inter- 
dicted and  the  present  inefficient  law  has  so  far  notably  failed. 

For  further  illustration,  that  act  requires  that  the  actucd  rates  shall  not  be 
**  more  or  leas"  than  the  tariffs  filed,  thereby  requiring  that  ndlway  competition 
shall  differ  from  trade  competition  by  not  making  less  than  the  announced  rates, 
bat  it  provides  no  practical  aids  to  that  legal  and  essential  consummation. 

The  minority  opinion  in  the  trans-Missouri  case  presented  this  condition  suc- 
cinctly as  follows: 

"•  That  the  interstate-commerce  rates,  all  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  pro- 
visions as  to  reasonableness,  were  not  intended  to  fluctuate  hourly  and  daily  as 
competition  might  ebb  and  flow,  results  from  the  fact  that  the  published  rates 
could  not  be  increased  or  reduced,  except  after  a  specified  time.  It  follows,  then, 
that  agreements  as  to  reasonable  rates  and  against  tiieir  secret  redudaon  conform 
exactly  to  the  terms  of  the  act.'' 

For  these  uncontroverted  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  oonvenienoe,  restfulness, 
and  certainty  of  trade,  merchants  who  desire  that  rebates  should  cease  would 
doubtless  approve  a  published  grain  rate  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Chicago 
to  New  YorK,  and  such  just  regulative  legislation  as  would  sustain  that  rate 
undeviatingty  until  as  publicly  altered,  rather  than  indorse  mercantile  or  railway 
practices  which  connive  at  a  concealed  rate  of  16  cents  for  large  sMppers.  They 
know  that  such  vicious  discriminations  render  legitimate  commercial  competition 
uncertain  and  impossible,  because  vast  capital,  controlling  traffic,  may  tender  it 
in  train  loads  to  pliable  railways  or  those  which  lack  bumness,  or  they  may  shift 
their  large  tonnages  from  line  to  line  or  unite  with  other  large  shippers  to  more 
easily  compel  preferential  rates.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  thev  obtain  tiiem  often 
enough  to  create  great  discriminations  and  wrongs.  Some  shippers  thus  become 
dealers  in  rebated  railwa)r  earnings,  as  much  as  in  their  own  merchandise,  and 
make  large  profits  from  their  rebates,  thereby  growing  the  stronger  to  exact  further 
railway  allowances,  to  stipulate  purchase  prices  to  producers  as  well  as  sale  prices 
to  consumers,  and  perhaps  use  their  combined  capital  and  rebates  to  further  con- 
trol merchandise  values  on  trade  and  financial  exchanges.  Li  such  cases  such 
shippers,  and  not  the  carriers,  constitute  the  real  transportation  trusts. 

It  can  not,  therefore,  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  shown  that  however  much  all 
well-intending  competitive  railways  from  each  point  may  observe  uniform  and 
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legal  rates,  the  strongest  and  best  disposed  carriers  mnst  saoomnb  to  the  objec- 
tionable conditions  forced  npon  them  by  the  weakest  or  less  npright  competitor. 

The  tme  purpose  of  the  antitrust  law  is  reversed  by  such  metnods.  Not  being, 
as  the  railways  contend,  first  meant  to  apply  to  them,  it  is  thus  far  adjudged  that 
it  does;  yet  being  clearly  applicable  to  trusts,  the  latter  escape  its  enect  and 
grow  stronger  from  their  large  transactions  with  those  carriers  which  grant  them 
special  advantages. 

Permit  a  further  illustration:  The  postal  charges  would  be  impaired  if  railways, 
express  companies,  and  house-to-house  letter  carriers  cut  the  postal  rates  20  i>er 
cent,  yet  if  real  competition  is  the  legislative  desire  and  intent,  why  should  indi- 
viduals be  restrained  by  law  from  such  carriage  and  the  public  be  made  to  pay 
more  than  they  could  get  the  same  service  performed  for  by  others? 

Commissioner  Schoonmaker  well  said: 

**A  rate  made  by  one  line  on  a  particular  traffic  must  be  the  rate  of  all  other 
lines  to  share  in  the  business." 

He  also  said: 

**And  this  |)emicious  power  is  the  creation  of  law,  and  is  protected  by  the  law 
upon  the  antiquated  and  once  resi)ectable  theory,  but  now  fully  demonstrated 
fulacy,  that  unrestricted  competition  among  railroads  is  a  public  benefit." 

All  such  vicious  rate-cutting  methods  simply  sell  transportation  to  the  lowest 
and  not,  as  in  other  trades,  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  are  not  therefore  proper 
competition  more  than  are  auction  sales  of  pawned,  bankrupt,  or  damaged  ffoods. 
It  is  the  impairment  or  destruction  of  all  true  carrying  competition  and  its  legiti- 
mate rules,  functions,  agencies,  and  standards. 

Based  on  these  uncontroverted  premises,  which  might  be  much  amplified,  com- 
petition properly  means  that  when  various  contestants  strive  for  a  coveted  con- 
summation m  any  branch  of  endeavor  they  shall  be  governed  by  those  rules  in 
each  which  apply  openly  and  impartially  to  all  honorable  contestants  therefor, 
and  which  experiences  have  proven  fair  and  essential  to  enable  the  best  man, 
horse,  yacht,  machine,  picture,  shipper,  or  railroad  to  win  under  equal  conditions. 

When,  therefore,  in  transportation,  proper  competitive  forces  have  been  fairly 
expressed  in  reasonable  and  uniform  rates,  classifications,  fares,  and  rules,  every 
violation  of  them,  however  small,  constitutes  a  pernicious  discrimination  and 
should  not  lon^r  receive  even  negative  trade  or  national  sanction. 

Comprehensively  and  justly  considered  and  applied  yet  more  explicitly  to  rail- 
ways, competition  means  due  adjustments  and  readjustments  of  rates  to  conform 
equitably  to  those  causes  which  ftrom  time  to  time  properly  control  or  affect  them, 
such  as  rivalries  with  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals,  comi>eting  markets  which 
distribute,  consume,  or  reship.  the  relations  of  domestic  and  foreign  localities,  etc. 
Economies  in  manajvement,  longer  and  more  numerous  trains,  lower  grades, 
improved  terminal  facilities,  better  station  houses,  more  and  safer  tracks  and 
appliances,  celerity  of  service,  etc. ,  are  also  true  elements  of  legitimate  emulation 
justly  calculated  to  increase  the  business  of  one  line  against  another,  and  also  to 
produce  lower  open  rates  on  all  lines,  and  this  true  competition  will  never  cease 
until  human  effort  does. 

Various  interstate  commissioners  have  strongly  affirmed  these  views. 

Judge  Cooley  said: 

**  ♦  »  *  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  judge  of  railroad  competition  and  its 
effects,  its  usefulness,  ana  its  mischiefs  by  comparing  it  with  competition  as  we 
encounter  it  in  other  lines  of  business." 

Hon.  Martin  A.  Enapp  said: 

''  Deprived  of  special  and  exclusive  rates,  an  advantage  far  more  odious  and 
powerful  than  exemptions  from  taxation,  those  trusts  are  shorn  of  their  strength 
and  divested  of  their  supremacy." 

Jnd^e  Patterson^  who  introduced  the  pooling  bill  of  1895,  said: 

**  This  preferential  system  throughout  the  country  is  gradually  destroying  the 
small  ana  enriching  the  large  shippers." 

The  great  EngliEU^  commission  of  1882  said: 

''  Reliance  upon  competition  between  railways  to  regulate  rates  and  maintain 
them  upon  a  fair  basis  and  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned as  a  failure." 

Hons.  A.  G.  Thurman,  E.  B.  Washburn,  and  T.  M.  Cooley  said  in  their  joint 
report  of  1882: 

*'  The  mere  statement  of  these  results  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  not  what 
in  other  business  is  known  and  designated  as  competition." 

A  distinguished  United  States  Senator  said  in  1887: 

**  Competition  of  railroad  transportation  differs  from  every  other  kind  of  com- 
petitionin  the  world.    *    *    *    It  is  not  competition  in  trade.    The  railroad  buys 
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nothing  of  the  producer;  it  sella  nothing  to  the  costomer;  it  simply  carries;  it  dis- 
tributes." 

The  Collom  committee  said: 

**  Competition  does  not  prevent  personal  discrimination,  for  the  evil  is  most  con- 
spicnons  when  and  where  competition  is  most  active." 

Jndge  (afterwards  Senator)  Howe  said: 

**  Competition  (meaning  improper  competition)  has  done  more  to  monopolize 
trade  or  secure  exclusive  advantages  in  it  than  has  been  done  bv  contract." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said,  in  its  first  annual  report: 

''  Excessive  and  unreasonable  com^tition  is  a  public  injury." 

The  convention  of  railway  commissioners,  held  in  Denver  in  August  last, 
said,  after  ten  years*  experience  with  the  interstate  act,  upon  this  point: 

ti  *  *  *  QxxT  policy  of  leaving  competition  in  transportation  wholly  unre- 
strained, just  as  competition  in  private  business  is  unrestramed,  has  been  steadily 
working  out  its  own  destruction." 

This  form  of  indiscriminate  rivalry  so  often  becomes  degenerate  public  strife 
that  it  the  more  requires  due  control  and  regulation  in  the  mterest  of  every  pub- 
lic and  private  factor  involved. 

Our  argfument  is  therefore  bolted  to  the  solid  foundation  that  CongreeB  was  'well 
advised  in  1886  to  sanction  associations,  or  so-called  pooling,  and  wat  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  latter  in  the  interstate  act  was  a  public  as  well  as  corporate  error 
and  misfortune. 

This  brings  me  to  compare: 

Bbventeenth. 

OOVEBNMBNTAL  AUD  RAJX.WAT  TARIFFS. 

The  United  States  bonded  debt  November  1,  1896,  was  $847,364,460,  whereas 
railway  bonds  were  then  about  $5,641,000,000,  or  seven  times  greater. 

The  annual  interest  on  the  national  debt  was  then,  say  $^,000,000  and  about 
$252,000,000  on  the  railway  bonds. 

President  McKinlev  told  Congress,  March  15,  1807,  that  the  Government's 
gross  receipts  for  its  nscal  years  1804-05-96  were  $1,072,651 ,000,  and  that  they  were 
$138,000,000  less  than  its  expenses.  He  therefore  speciallv  convened  a  fiscal  or 
traffic  association  of  the  States,  called  Congress,  to  say  that  increased  import 
tariffs  were  needful  to  sustain  t^e  public  credit  and  extend  our  trade,  and  t^e 
House  concurred  by  84  majority. 

The  railwav  receipts  in  the  same  period  were  $3,408,200,000.  over  three  times  as 
much,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  for  1895  stated  that 
$890,000,000  of  railway  bonds  were  then  in  default  of  interest,  being  $43,000,000 
more  than  all  the  outstanding  national  bonds.  These  defaults  increased  in  1^6. 
If  the  interest  unpaid  thereon  averaged  5  i>er  cent,  and  was  three  years  in  default, 
such  defaults  would  a^^egate  $133,500,000,  being  about  the  same  amount  as  the 
Government's  deficit  m  the  same  period.  During  the  same  three  years  railway 
dividends  decreased  $22,000,000  more. 

The  prevention  or  correction  of  the  railway  conditions  which  produce  dis- 
criminations then  laid  as  fully  within  the  power  and  public  duty  of  Congress  as 
to  restore  general  business  confidence  by  increased  import  charges. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  these  national  and  corporate  conditions  the 
Supreme  Court  declared,  by  one  majority,  but  as  a  minority  of  all  the  judges 
who  had  heard  the  cause,  that  an  association  of  railways  which  had  simulta- 
neously decreased  transportation  tariffs  to  extend  our  trade  should  not  longer 
agree  even  to  that  desirable  public  end,  or  to  secure  the  uniformity,  reasonableness, 
impartiality,  publicity,  and  stability  of  charges  which  the  (Government  maintains 
in  its  import,  ix>stage,  internal-tax,  land  and  consular  tariffs,  and  which  is  also 
required  m  the  collection  of  all  national.  State,  and  municipal  taxes— this,  too, 
notwithstanding*the  fact  that  the  courts  based  their  findings  on  the  principle  tiiat 
we  are  exercising  quasi  and  delegated  governmental  functions.  A^  such,  we  are 
surely  entitled  to  its  protection  in  some  measure— if  for  no  other  reason,  than  that 
governmental  incomes  are  smaller  and  touch  fewer  people. 

I  cite  some  supporting  illustrations: 

(a)  The  Government  pays  uniform  railway  comx)ensation  in  large  amounts  for 
the  like  carriage  of  its  mails  and  stipulated  prices  for  the  transportation  of  its 
troops  and  supplies,  y^t  it  does  not  plead  that  ''competition"  is  lessened,  ''trade 
restrained,"  or  that  its  expenses  are  unduly  increased  because  associations  exist, 
nor  does  it  claim  and  receive  concealed  rebates  under  guises  falsely  called 
"competition." 
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(b)  As  the  6k>vemment  is  the  largest  patron  of  the  railways,  it  is  both  due  and 
consistent  that  all  its  clients  should  in  other  respects  receive  its  legal  aid  to  place 
and  keep  all  citizens  upon  the  same  honorable  plane  in  their  transportation  trans- 
actions on  which  it  conducts  its  own  business  for  the  same  people  with  the  same 
carriers. 

(c)  If  Gk>yemment  owned  or  rented  the  railways,  as  it  does  the  custom- 
houses and  post-offices,  it  would  fix  and  enforce  against  all  its  patrons  the  uni- 
form transportation  charges  which  it  found  reasonaole  and  made  public,  even  by 
the  enforcement  of  summary  means.  Such  -charges  would  not  be  secretly  reduced, 
aor  would  that  just  course  be  then  deemed  *'a  trust,"  '*a  restraint  of  trade,"  or 
'a  stoppage  of  competition/*    Conferences  among  parallel  ^vemmental  lines 

would  continue  essential  in  order  to  decide  and  announce  the  intricate  interstate 
rates  and  the  frequen*^  changes  in  them  which  might  be  required  by  law,  by  new 
national  and  international  trade  conditions,  and  by  those  ^eat,  legitimate,  con- 
trolling, and  ceaseless  competitive  forces  which  would  continue  as  potent  against 
governmental  as  corporate  railways. 

Railway  competition,  as  now  understood,  would  then  clearly  cease  between 
parallel  governmental  carriers  as  it  has  between  governmental  custom-houses  and 
post-offices,  and,  after  the  railway  receipts  had  gone  into  one  national  purse,  they 
would  be  assigned  to  the  proper  departmental  incomes  and  expenses  and  their 
results  be  adjudged  thereby. 

A  loss  on  one  line  or  traffic  would  not  be  wholly  justified  by  a  gain  upon  another. 
Nevertheless,  new  railway  lines,  consolidations  and  combinations,  carriers*  antag- 
onisms, man's  faults,  the  rivalries  of  States,  cities,  and  districts,  the  competition 
of  water  routes,  rival  foreign  countries  and  markets,  the  wrongful  depletions  of 
reasonable  rates  by  weak  carriers  plus  strong  shippers,  and  the  struggles  and 
reprisals  which  ensue  and  now  compel  corporate  policies  would  still  ezi^,  create 
recurring  disturbances  of  national  rates,  and  invoKe  national  jures. 

(d)  If,  for  example,  the  Government  had  purchased  and  operated  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway  under  its  recent  foreclosure  proceedings,  it  could  only  announce 
its  competitive  rates  upon  the  large  rival  traffic  of  that  great  system  after  the  con- 
ferences with  other  companies  which  it  necessarily  now  avails  of.  With  all  its 
power,  the  GK>vemment  could  not  maintain  independen  -  rates  on  that  one  line  and 
secure  rival  traffic  for  it,  imless  its  private  competitors  issued  and  maintained  the 
same  rates  with  equal  honor  and  infleidbility ,  and  clearly  that  railway  can  not  do 
so  now  under  a  lesser  sustaining  power  and  weakening  legislation.  It  might 
reduce  rates  and  fares,  but  it  cotud  not  even  then  maintain  them  except  by  coop- 
eration with  private  lines.  This  has  been  found  crue  of  the  competition  of  Gov- 
ernment railways  with  private  lines  in  Europe;  therefore,  the  latter  are  alike 
wisely  protected  and  to  the  manifest  betterment,  stability  and  security  of  fares, 
rates,  and  traders,  as  well  as  the  carriers. 

(e)  The  purchase  and  operation  of  the  Union  Pacific  line  would  have  been  desir- 
able as  a  stop  to  Congressionai  theorizing  upon  competition  by  bringing  Senators, 
Representatives,  and  governmental  officers  to  consider  the  reports  or  their  own 
officers  as  to  rates,  as  it  did  to  Its  finance.  Facts,  and  not  theories,  would  then 
have  prevailed,  and  the  alternatives  which  all  competitive  railways  must  now  con- 
tempuite  throughout  the  country  imder  any  management,  viz,  to  observe  thp  inter- 
state-commerce act  up  to  the  surrender  of  their  competitive  traffic  to  more  plastic 
rivals,  or  to  keep  their  shares  of  business  bysome  of  the  methods  employed  oy  the 
latter  would  have  been  faced ,  not  evaded.  They  would ,  perhaps,  have  then  heeded 
the  advice,  now  doubted  and  ignored,  to  legalize  enforcible  fair  contract  relations 
between  parallel  lines. 

(/)  When  the  (Government  publishes  import  tariffs  it  assures  to  all  peoples, 
everywhere,  their  impartial  and  unabated  collection.  If  the  railways  simultane- 
ously establish  reasonable,  nonpreferential,  and  stable  tariffs  equally  or  more 
calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  same  wise  national  policy  upon  what  justifiable 
grounds  can  Congress  deny  its  support  to  its  transportation  ^ents  or  representa- 
tives to  enter  into  legally  regulated  joint  contracts,  in  order  that  they  may  collect 
and  retain  such  due  and  reasonable  carrying  charges,  especially  as  it  is  the  only 

Slan  which  has  everywhere  proved  an  effective  stop  to  undue  and  discriminating 
epletions  of  reasonable  rates. 

For  further  illustration  import  tariffs  may  be  justly  increased  on  some  arti- 
cles, but  if  the  railways  should  fractionally  advance  their  rates  on  the  same 
imports  it  would  be  widely  characterized  as  unjustifiable,  monopolistic,  extor- 
tionate, etc. ,  although  both  increases  might  be  alike  proper  or  the  railway  increase 
the  more  so. 

That  one  is  a  governmental  and  the  other  a  corporate  act  is  not  a  just  reply,  so 
Icng  as  it  be  claimed  that  we  exercise  our  interstate  transportation  functions  as 
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tnuteefl.  Oar  legifllatorB  condemn  railway  discriminations,  yet  they  more  dis- 
criminate b^f  withholding  from  those  railways  any  measures  of  the  protoction 
thev  give  rul-mill  corporationb,  for  example,  although  whether  national  revenue, 
creoit,  labor,  or  commerce  be  considered,  the  railways  are  their  lamst  factor, 
and  are  entitled  to  consideration  to  the  extent  the  (tovenunent  would  legislate 
rates  for  its  own  railways  if  they  owned  them. 

(a)  If,  however,  it  is  still  demred  that  the  transportation  element  oi  commerce 
be  denied  dne  protection  and  continne  caprisions,  concealed  and  preferential  as 
an  unavoidable,  permissible,  or  desirable  factor  of  so-called  "  competition,**  why 
should  not  rival  customs  collectors  rebate  some  parts  of  some  import  charges  at 
competing  ports  of  entrv?  Why  should  the  whisky  tax  be  as  high  at  Peona  as  in 
North  Carolina,  and  wny  should  postage  stamps  be  sold  at  the  same  prices  at 
profitable  offices  like  New  York,  to  large  daily  users  of  the  mails,  as  to  infrequent 
letter  writers  at  small  offices  conducted  at  a  loss? 

Nevertheless,  railway  owners  and  managers  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
any  of  the  adeguate  legal  powers  to  meet  the  transportation  conditions  which 
Congress  would  enact  for  itself;  and  to  answer  that  railway  proprietors  must, 
therefore,  care  for  themselves,  yet  not  permit  them  to  do  so  les^liy  or  effectively, 
is  the  retort  of  theory,  hostility,  partiality,  misconception,  or  inattention. 

(A)  As  the  United  States  do  not  own  any  railways,  these  grounds  must  be  sus^ 
tained  by  proofs  drawn  from  other  nations. 

In  1874  Switzerland  invited  Austria-Hungary,  Bel^^um,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands  to  confer  touching  their  competitive  international  railway  tariffs 
in  order  that  Uke  rates,  rules,  bills  of  ladmg,  etc.,  might  prevail  thereon  via  their 
rival  routes  and  frontiers. 

The  situation  in  these  countries  was  more  akin  to  that  of  our  own  States  than 
any  other  I  can  cite. 

Further  conferences  in  1878, 1881,  and  1886,  in  which  private  companies  partici- 
pated, considered  the  competitions  of  the  Mediterranean  and  North  seas  and  the 
Danube,  Rhine,  and  other  rivers,  resulting  in  an  agreement  at  Berne,  in  October, 
1890,  which  wa»  subseouently  ratified  by  all  the  participating  nations  and  made 
effective  January  1, 1898. 

Under  that  compact  undue  competition  was  ended,  governmental  and  private 
rights  were  alike  conserved,  and  public,  stable,  and  reasonable  charge  were 
announced  upon  which  to  base  competitive  national  and  international  traffic 
interchanges.  Had  those  governments  and  their  private  railways  acted  upon  the 
erroneous  theories  of  competition  held  by  inexx)erienced  and  hostile  opx>onent8 
here,  they  would  not  have  thus  associated  or  agreed,  but  would  have  fought  the 
carrying  struggle  to  a  deplorable  finish.  Private  corporations  would  haTe  been 
crippled  by  the  governments  which  owed  them  imparaal  protection,  theii  inter- 
mingled strifes  would  have  been  prolonged,  commercial  instabilities  and  discrim- 
inations in  rates  would  have  continued  or  increased,  and  their  several  national 
budgets  would  have  been  involved  and  depleted,  while  the  railways  would  mean- 
time have  deteriorated  in  physical  condition  and  morale.  Can  there  be  any 
question  which  is  the  juster  and  wiser  public  policy,  even  considering  trade  alone? 

Interstate  Commissioner  Schoonmaker  once  said: 

**The  lack  of  affirmative  le^  authority  for  such  associations,  the  bad  ftdtb 
often  exhibited  by  some  of  their  members,  and  the  inability  either  to  restrain  or 
punish  delinquency  have  operated  in  another  tendency— the  tendency  toward 
consolidation." 

Should  such  ''affirmative  legal  authority'-  be  given  and  be  thereafter  used  tn 
antagonize  the  public  interest,  prompt  repeal  or  amendments  thereof,  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  courts  under  amended  and  swifter  procedures,  or  due  enlargementB 
of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  fully  protect  the 
shippers  and  others  involved. 

ElOHTEEMTH. 
TRAFFIC  A8800IATION8. 

Your  paragraphs  44  and  45  inquire  as  to  the  objects,  operation,  and  effects  of 
traffic  associations,  the  considerations  and  policy  for  legalizing  them,  subject  to 
governmental  approval  and  its  power  to  abrogate  them  on  reasonable  notice. 

(a)  The  purposes,  procedures,  and  values  of  such  associations  have  been  so  often 
presented  that  all  else  is  repetition.  Had  it  not  been  Jiat  the  interstate  act 
abolished  and  estop^d  all  the  machinery  vital  to  their  success,  the  voluntary 
associations  of  the  railways  would  have  to-day  been  Its  strong  cooperative  arms, 
or  that  commission  would  have  been  much  less  necessary,  and  the  contention  in 
the  courts  avoided  with  good  results. 
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(b)  It  first  seems  just  to  mntually  acknowledge  the  needs  for  tinifoirmity  and 
stability  in  transportation  charges,  that  they  can  only  be  secured  by  those  who, 
under  law,  own  and  administer  their  properties,  and  that  such  results  must  be 
secored  subject  to  the  mandates  and  aids  of  intelligent  and  fair  law.  In  pro- 
gressing toward  these  vital  conclusions  certain  phases  of  association  work  merit 
and  require  your  thought.  Their  effects,  although  always  measurably  good, 
were  insufftcient  because  they  lacked  aflftrmatiye  legalized  yowen  and  incurred 
constant  legal  action. 

Each  and  everjr  contract  of  railway  association  had  for  its  primary  objects,  but 
with  more  practical  procedures,  those  of  the  Interstate  act,  namely,  the  uniform- 
ity and  stability  of  just  and  reasonable  rates,  the  cessation  of  every  form  of  con- 
cession therefrom  which  could  operate  to  produce  undue  discriminations  and  the 
provision  of  workable  methods  to  those  ends. 

(c)  I  claim  to  have  already  established  the  urgent  need  for  cooperative  legisla- 
tive and  railway  procedure  to  cure  the  recited  public  and  private  evils,  beoause 
neither  one  of  those  agencies  ever  has  or  ever  can  do  it  alone.* 

ALL  GBBAT  INTERESTS  MUST  UNITE  AND  OOOPERATB. 

Cooperative  railway  unity  is  indispensable,  judged  by  the  logic  of  analogy. 
We  already  have  various  State  governments,  independent  within  limits,  but  the 
argument  would  be  preposterous  which  said  that  national  control,  regulating 
while  protecting  all,  is  centralization  and  usurpation,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  a  common  Gonflress,  departments,  executive  and  judiciary.  States  must 
respect  the  nation,  tne  nation  the  States.  The  civil  war  decided  those  civil  issues 
precisely  as  rate  wars  led  railways  to  adopt  the  analogy  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  on  their  local  and  interstate  public  and  private  functions. 

The  nation  must  have  its  Congress  and  the  President  his  Cabinet.  A  govern* 
ment  with  each  department  pursuing  its  own  and  a  different  jpolicy  would  be 
justly  derided,  and  the  responsible  political  party  would  be  displaced.  States 
have  their  various  county  governments,  counties  their  municipalities,  and  munici- 
palities their  police,  and  every  profession,  business,  charity,  and  government  must 
concentrate  tne  influences  and  authority  needful  to  unify,  equalize,  and  shield  its 
different  interests.  Organized  stock  exchanges  and  clearing  houses  are  indis- 
pensable to  fiscal  regulation  and  values,  produce  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade 
to  mercantile  prices  and  probity,  clearing  houses  to  banks,  maritime  exchanges  to 
marine  enterprises,  chambers  of  commerce  to  unite  varied  trade  interests,  etc., 
and  they  are  all  legalized  trade  helps  and  equalizers. 

Some  authority  must  therefore  exist  in  every  calling  that  is  central,  respected, 
definite,  and  disciplinary,  and  that  is  recognized  by  tne  common  or  statute  law, 
not  merely  as  permissive,  but  needful  public  safeguards  and  instrumentalitieB, 
and  in  no  other  way  can  any  work  be  respected  or  respectable,  potent  for  good 
against  wrong,  or  miake  its  results  salutary  and  forcible. 

When,  however,  railways  desire  and  endeavor  to  conform  to  these  universal 
principles  and  methods,  railway  legislation  and  commissions  do  not  hesitate 
enough  at  unsound,  hostile,  and  deprecating  laws  and  orders  which  deny  the 
rifl^ts  given  every  other  calling. 

The  rates  of  transportation  mtut  be  predetermined  in  order  to  be  announced  in 
accordance  with  law.  This  can  onlv  oe  done  by  conference,  which  is  association. 
The  forwarders  of  New  York  and  Chicago  can  not  send  their  wares  to  8  or  more 
railways  over  which  different  rates  may  prevail  without  knowledge  as  to  which 
route  offered  the  highest  or  lowest  or  any  intermediate  rates  to  a  multitude  of 
points.  Foreknowledge  is  therefore  more  necessary  to  the  forwarder  than  to 
the  railway. 

Senator  Cullom's  committee  anticipated  this  vital  commercial  and  rate  condi- 
tion and  said  in  their  report,  as  demonstrating  the  value  of  association: 

''A  basis  of  fixed  rates  would  seem  to  depend  upon  a  general  predetermination 
of  the  rates  to  be  established  by  the  carriers  interested.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  leave  a  wav  open  by  which  such  a^eements  can  be  made  in  order 
to  avoid  the  constant  friction  that  would  otherwise  be  occasioned." 

I  can  not  state  the  value  of  railway  association  better  than  did  Justice  White 
in  pronouncing  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association. 

He  said: 

(c «  *  «  Agreements  as  to  reasonable  rates  and  against  their  secret  reduction 
conform  exactly  to  the  terms  of  the  act.'* 

He  said  also: 

To  secure  ''a  uniform  classification  and  preventing  of  undercutting  of  rates, 
underbilling,  etc.,'*    ♦     ♦     ♦     '^that  agreements  among  carriers**     «     ♦     ♦ 
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**  were  deemed  not  to  be  forbidden  by  law,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  were  oonsidared 
aa  instruments  tending  to  aecnre  its  soccessfal  evolution." 

Also: 

**  Even  though  such  aqpeements  be  made  with  competing  as  well  as  joint  hues 
iB  in  accord  with  the  plam  text  of  the  interstate-commerce  act." 

Finally,  on  the  question  of  associations,  I  quote  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Its  first  annual  report  said: 

**To  make  railroads  of  the  greatest  poesibleseryioe  to  the  country  eontraet  rela- 
tions will  be  essential." 

The  problem  is  greater  as  the  traffic  of  the  country  increases,  and  the  wise 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commission  therefore  said  at  Denver  last  August: 

* '  Nor  can  these  beneficent  ends  be  reached,  in  mj  judgment,  without  conferring 
upon  railroad  corporations  privilejses  of  association  and  rights  of  contract  wim 
each  other  which  are  deniedf  by  eiisting  Iawb," 

This  brings  us  to-p 

NmSTSBIITH. 

OONSIDSRATIONS   DUS  TO  THB  CARBTIVO  XNTSRUTB  OTHXE  THAN  THKIR  GBKA.T 
BBD0CTION8  IN  RATES  AND  FABBS. 

(a)  The  first  relates  to  the  investors  interested,  which  are  too  often  ignored. 
The  Eastern  trunk  lines  reported  in  1896  that  their  shareholders  numbered  99,826. 
To  this  was  to  be  added  the  bond  and  shareholders  on  the  same  and  other  American 
railroads.  One  Eastern  line  rejwrted  that  50  per  cent  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  Company  said  that  40  per  cent  of  its  shareholders  were  women. 

At  the  above  ratio  of  shareholders  to  mileage,  the  total  number  in  the  union 
would  be  over  950,000.  Calling  the  total  1 ,250,000  of  bond  and  shareholders,  they, 
with  nearly  1,000,000  employees,  make  over  2.000,000  persons  then  dependent  upon 
or  interested  in  our  railways,  and  the  number  has  greatly  increased  since  this 
time.  Assuming  each  reported  adult  to  represent  6  persons,  the  total  number 
more  or  less  affected  by  railway  administrative,  legislative,  or  corporate  results 
is  10,000,000  of  persons,  exclusive  of  those  interested  in  the  manuracture  or  {pro- 
duction of  locomotives,  cars,  rails ;  other  iron  products,  wheels,  lumber,  cross-ties, 
stone,  paints,  plushes,  oils,  paper,  etc. ,  or  the  material  used  by  manufacturers  and 
by  the  railways. 

(b)  The  total  number  of  employees  of  the  United  States  Government,  June  80, 
1896,  was  only  220,594,  excluding  judicial  and  legislative  appointees,  but  including 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  The  number  of  railway  employees 
proper  in  1895  was  785,084,  being  88,568,  or  11  per  cent  lees  than  1898,  although  the 
railway  mileage  had  increased  4,880  miles.  The  number  has  increased  through 
45,000  additional  miles  since  constructed  and  because  of  increased  traffic  on  me 
old  lines.  The  number  of  persons  employed  per  mile  operated  in  1893  was  5.04 
and  but  4.88  in  1895,  a  reduction  of  over  18  per  cent  wiui  even  greater  mileage. 
This  has  also  increased  since  then. 

(c)  Contrasting  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign  railway  labor,  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  last  data  I  possess  will  suffice,  as  the  same  ratio  extended 
substantially  through  other  branches  of  railway  service  and  continue  still  about 
the  same: 
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This  comparison  is  yet  more  favorable  to  American  railwav  labor  when  the 
longer  hours  and  more  onerous  conditions  which  constitute  a  day's  work  abroad 
are  considered. 

When  not  only  rates  and  fares  are  greatly  lower,  but  wages  and  taxation  are 
higher,  American  labor  will  justly  share  the  net  losses  or  the  gains  which  may 
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aocrae  in  ndlway  earnings,  if  the  averaffe  benefit  is  the  rnling  factor,  and  as  the 
tendency  of  legislaturee  and  conrts  to  reance  rates  and  fares  continues,  or  is  modi- 
fied. 

(d)  There  were  over  80  measures  pending  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress  affect- 
ing railways,  but  one  of  which  (the  pooling  amendment)  being  for  their  and  the 
puDlic's  jomt  relief .  That  was  unhappily  defeated.  If  the  public  good  required 
the  recent  additional  import  measures  to  protect  steel  and  tin  and  other  makers 
and  workers, farmers,  lumbermen,  importers  of  silk,  etc.,  why  should  not  railway 
owners  and  employees  be  also  reasonably  protected  in  some  due  and  well-regulated 
manner  for  like  reasons,  in  order  at  least  that  they  may  collect  and  retain  all  of 
their  just  and  reasonable  charg^es  and  earnings?  Surely  it  was  the  carriers  who 
made  effective  the  cheap  and  quick  distributions  of  American  products  which  are 
gradually  giying  us  new  international  markets. 

Twentieth. 

These  premises  confront  the  qoesfcioin  relating  to  legislatively  sanctioned  rail- 
way cooperation,  called — 

POOLINO. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not  at  this  time  arguing  that  pools  be  now  legal- 
ized. I  am  striving  to  answer  your  questions.  Senator  Flatt  (of  Connecticut)  said 
truly,  in  1887,  "  What  is  a  pool?  It  is  simply  an  agreement  between  competing 
railways  to  apportion  the  competitive  business;  that,  and  nothing  more.*' 

A  disting[uished  Senator  also  pointed  the  Senate  in  1^7  to  the  ''utter  and 
lamentable  ignorance  of  what  pooling  contracts  were." 

This  misapprehension  of  the  term  '*  pooling  "  has  caused  much  public  distrust, 
because  pools  usually  mean  the  sales  of  shares  in  ventures,  which  may  be  decided 
by  chance  or  fraud— a  horse  race,  for  example. 

Railway  xk>o1s,  however,  or  **  traffic  umty,"  or  **  traffic  federation,*'or"  joint 
purses,**  as  they  are  often  called  abroad,  really  mean  certainties,  because  the 
public  has  full  and  published  foreknowledge  of  tne  rates  and  charges  thereunder, 
and  only  railways  incur  the  hazards. 

Let  me  correct  a  widespread  public  misconception.  I  have  never  known  a 
railway-pool  agreement  which  specified  rates,  because  such  agreements  cover 
fixed  terms,  during  which  many  changes  in  rates  may  be  required  by  law,  by 
altered  trade  conditions,  by  rates  to  or  from  other  points,  countries,  etc.,  while 
the  pool  itself  continues  in  unaltered  terms.  Bate  and  tariff  making  are  there- 
fore wholly  distinct  from  pooling  agreements.  A  pooling  agreement  may  be 
unchanged  in  any  respect  for  twenty  years,  yet  may  mvolve  five  or  one  hundred 
rates  on  the  same  articles  between  the  same  points. 

In  the  same  manner  a  classification  may  fix  the  distributive  rates  on  4,000 
articles,  but  it  is  not  a  pool. 

Two  unassailable  transportation  principles  favor  these  legalized  agreements — 
i.  e.,  pools. 

The^r«^  is  that  some  standards  of  rates  and  fares  must  be  reasonable.  Being 
so  and  lej^y  preannounced  to  forwarders,  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  uniformly  collected  and  paid  without  protest  by  all  patrons, 
the  railways  challenge  proof  of  any  possible  public  wrong  from  the  divisions  of 
their  legal  proceeds  as  the  participating  railways  may  agree,  because  clearly  as 
only  the  rales  affect  the  public  interest,  their  apportionment  during  carriage  or 
thereafter  are  not  just  pxiblic  concerns  any  more  than  are  the  proportions  in  which 
the  same  railways  share  the  costs  of  constructing  and  operating  their  joint  double 
tracks,  union  depots,  belt  lines,  etc. 

The  second  averment  follows  these  premises.  It  is  only  when  pools  are  used  as 
the  means  to  suMain  excessive  rates  that  they  are  dbjectionablej  ana  then,  as  aiuxiys, 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  correction  of  the  rates,  and  not  the  prohibition  of  pooling 
itself* 

SUCH  AGBBEMENTS  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Pools  being  indisputably  for  the  public  welfare— to  the  extent  that  they  would 
stop  the  payment  of  preferential  reoates  from  reasonable  and  just  rates,  charges, 
ana  fares— they  have  other  merits. 

They  transfer  only  unconsigned  or  assenting  tonnage  or  its  money  values  from 
the  rsolways  in  excess  to  those  in  deficit.  It  may  be  that  one  company  has  an 
overplus  in  one  month  and  a  deficit  in  the  next  month,  as  various  causes,  pendu- 
lum like,  operate  or  recur.    The  associated  railways  are  therefore  the  only  par- 
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ties  who  can  be  injured,  nnlees  it  be  by  the  stoppage  of  rebates  to  those  receiTing 
them. 

The  associated  railways  also  account  to  each  other  for  all  the  pooled  traffic  at 
the  tariff  rates  or  fares,  and  if  rebates  or  commissions  are  nevertheless  paid 
which  produce  excess  tonnage  or  travel  balances  under  the  terms  of  a  pool,  the 
comiMmy— treacherously  or  otherwise— in  excess  most  not  only  pay  such  rebates 
alone,  bnt  must  also  transfer  its  excess  tonnage  or  pay  the  money  balances  there- 
for found  due  to  its  associates  in  deficit. 

This  clearly  restricts  rebates,  because  each  railway  and  party  to  a  pool  shares  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  legal  rates  whether  it  carries  the  freight  or  not,  and 
enjoys  the  resultant  peace  of  management  which  good  faith,  if  reenforoed  by 
law,  would  bring  both  to  associated  rival  lines  and  to  the  public. 

Pools,  moreover,  continue  to  divide  the  competitive  traffic  coming  within  their 
purview  substantially  in  the  proportions  of  their  previous  carryings  of  the  same 
traffic  as  the  public  theretofore  chose  or  preferred  their  routes.  Under  pools 
shippers  continue  to  choose  their  routes  as  before,  so  that  the  traffic  of  dissenting 
forwarders.is  not  used  for  tonnage  equalization. 

If  smaller  shippers  assent  that  their  freights  may  be  used  to  so  equalize  the 
total  joint  tonnage  because  they  thereby  secure  the  desired  parities  of  rates  with 
large  forwarders,  that  alone  is  a  potential  and  conclusive  argument.  The  largest 
diippers  now  get  much  the  best  terms,  while  it  is  the  smaller  ones  who  most  need 
them. 

Legalized  pooling  would  also  combine  the  facilities  of  the  associated  carriers, 
as  if  the^  were  one  company,  organized  to  carry  impartially  the  tonnage  of  a 
commumty,  or  as  if  all  shippers  constituted  one  great  firm.  Railways  now 
charge  all  the  members  of  one  firm  like  rates  and  fares,  and  it  would  also  be  the 
best  corporate  and  national  policy  for  all  companies  to  charge  like  rates  on  similar 
articles  and  tickets  between  the  same  points  to  all  firms  and  persons. 

Judge  Cooley,  as  the  first  chairman  of  the  commission,  comprehensively,  yet 
wiselv,  said  in  ais  first  report: 

**  Tne  more  completely  the  whole  railroad  systems  of  the  country  can  be  treated 
as  a  unit,  as  if  it  were  under  one  management,  the  greater  will  be  its  service  to 
thepublic  and  the  less  the  liability  to  unfair  exactions." 

Tne  present  chairman.  Judge  Knapp,  says  to  the  same  effect: 

it  *  %  *  j^Y^Q  railroads  of  the  country  snould  be  regarded  in  their  entirety  and 
treated,  so  far  as  possible,  as  a  single  system  for  all  the  purposes  of  regulation.'' 

POOLING  AIDS  THE  STABILITY  OF  RATES. 

Pooling  will,  more  than  any  other  method,  secure  stable  rates  at  traffic  centera. 
They  wifi,  therefore,  assist  those  local  points  dependable  upon  the  larger  ones, 
whereas  small  shippers  at  both  central  and  tributary  points  now  incur  two  disad- 
vantages: They  can  neither  compete  with  the  preferred  shippers  at  large  adjacent 
cities  nor  can  they  ship  as  profitably  against  them  from  the  small,  noncompeti- 
tive points  where  the  published  rates  and  fares  are  usually  held  firmly. 

Poolinff,  therefore,  simply  seeks  to  conduct  competitive  business  upon  the 
impartial  rates  and  rules  presumably  observed  at  noncompetitive  local  points 
where  cut  rates  are  not  allowed. 

Pooling  will  also  have  the  effect  to  increase  applications  for  public  reductions 
of  rates  which  are  usually  considered  and  decided  upon  the  merits  of  the  causes 
presented  rather  than  upon  the  results  of  concealed  rebates. 

Pooling  affords  the  public  the  united  facilities  of  the  associated  lines  at  times 
of  calamity  or  emergency,  stress  of  car  supply,  ete. 

Pooling  stimulates  proper  emulations  under  assured  equal  rates  and  fares, 
because  improved  facihties,  speed,  promptness  in  business  methods,  and  courtesy 
are  then  more  relied  upon  to  secure  business  than  the  devices  now  too  much  and 
preferentially  used  instead. 

Pooling  will  secure  more  uniform  and  rigid  inspections  of  shipments,  in  order 
to  detect  false  weights,  misdescription  of  goods,  ete.,  by  which  honorable  mer- 
chants may  be  den*auded  by  untrusworthy  shippers,  and  thus  further  tend  to 
put  all  patrons  upon  equal  shipping  conditions  and  classifications.  This  form 
of  inspection  has  its  counterpart  in  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  appraisers  and 
inspectors. 

Our  system  is  equally  requisite  to  the  public  security  and  equality. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousana  cases  of  misdescription  made  by  west- 
bound forwarders  of  the  actual  wares  shipped  were  detected  by  the  trunk-line 
railways  at  three  seaboard  cities  in  one  recent  year  on  through  freights  only.  Add 
to  this  number  those  at  other  cities  and  also  on  l(x;al  and  through  freights  in  both 
directions,  and  the  total  of  the  cases  detected  and  known  is  appalling. 
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Pooling  wotild  dimiiiish  these  practices  as  well  as  rebates  and  substantially 
stop  them  if  legalized  longer  term  railway  agreements  were  authorized  under 
which  these  reforms  could  be  more  thorough  and  permanent,  rather  than  spas- 
modic and  insufficient. 

It  is  often  charged  that  raQway  honesty  did  not  t^vail  under  pooling.  To 
admit  this  is  no  argument  against  it,  for  pooling  did  not  cause  bad  faith.  It 
clearly  contracted  and  surely  aided  to  check  it.  No  laws,  treaties,  or  conventions 
have  stopx>ed  wars,  conquests,  reprisals,  or  crimes  among  nations.  States,  cor- 
porations, or  persons,  but  this  fact  renders  union,  laws,  ana  better  procedures  of 
correction  only  the  more  necessary.  It  would  be  as  fair  an  argument  to  allege 
that  because  under  the  customs  laws  some  xmdervaluations,  defalcations,  and 
smu^liufiT  continue  we  should  drop  the  most  practical  means  to  stop  them 
and  interdict  them  only  by  proclamation. 

Importers  who  undervalue  goods  to  evade  the  import  tariffs  will  also  misde- 
scribe  their  goods  to  thwart  uniform  transportation  charaes.  An  association 
of  merchants  could  not  stop  the  practice,  tnerefore  the  Government  uses  its 
power  to  prevent  such  frauds  upon  its  revenues. 

The  railways  can  not  stop  its  wrongs  by  their  action  alone,  and  are  as  much 
entitled  to  national  aid  as  any  other  calling  which  invokes  law  for  like  but  lesser 
ezcedlent  purposes. 

iNTSBBSTma  pooLma  data. 

Under  former  pools  some  tonnage  was  transferred  from  road  to  road,  but  not 
to  the  extent  usually  conjectured.  In  the  last  year  ri886)  of  the  eastward  pools 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Peoria,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Indianapolis  all  the 
tonnage  changed  from  one  route  to  another  thereunder  at  all  those  pomts  was  but 
2,2  per  cent  of  the  total  included,  and  this  without  protests  from  shippers,  who 
knew  that  pools  were  good  means  to  secure  equal  rates.  The  cash  paid  by  all 
companies  therefrom  to  each  other  in  money  settlements  did  not  then  average 
9  cents  per  ton,  whereas  cuts  in  through  rates  may  average  40  cents  per 
ton  or  more.  Of  about  112,000,000  of  the  freight  earnings  pooled  at  those 
points  in  that  period  less  than  |S00,000,  or  2i  per  cent,  chsmged  hands.  Over 
one-half  that  amoimt  was  thereafter  returned  to  those  companies  who  paid  the 
first  excess  balances,  because,  to  get  their  monejr  back,  they  reduced  their  tonnage 
to  their  due  apportionments  thereof  and  not  their  tariff  rates.  No  shipx)er  or  con- 
si^ee  was  haormed  by  any  of  these  results,  and  manv  were  benefited. 

No  American  railway  xk>o1  can  be  cited  which  had  the  effect  to  advance  rates 
unless  to  restore  the  unjustifiable  rate-war  reductions.  When  the  Trunk  Line 
Association  was  organized,  in  1877,  the  average  of  the  eastward  and  westward 
tariff  class  rates  between  Chici^o  and  New  York  was  seventy-one  (71)  cents  per 
100  pounds.  When  they  discontinued  x>oolLng.  in  1886,  it  was  under  fifty  (50)  cents. 

None  contend  that  pooling  has  fostered  or  that  its  legalization  now  will  increase 
discriminations,  because  the  agreements,  declarations,  purx>oses,  and  effects  of 
pools  are  invariably  to  abolish  or  TniniiTiigfl  preferences,  being  in  this  respect 
one  with  the  interstate  act. 

TONKAOB  IB  NOT  BBSTBICrTBD  BT  POOIB. 

Pooling  lias  increased  tonnage,  not  restricted  it,  because  of  the  better  general 
geographical  adjustments  of  rates  and  their  greater  stability  and  uniformity. 
The  westward  through  tonnage  from  New  York  City  proper,  tmder  the  pool  above 
named,  was  716,000  tons  in  1877.  It  was  1^16,000  tons  in  1808,  although  New 
York  was  most  of  that  time  pooled,  while  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore 
were  not. 

Pooling  has  not  restricted,  nor  can  it  curb,  any  just  competition  created  by  the 
laws  of  trade,  the  rivalries  of  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  or  the  enormous  betterments 
of  transportation  conditions.  Under  pooling  each  company  seeks  to  preserve  or 
increase  its  individual  strength  by  fair  means,  which  is  the  true  railwa^r  com- 
petition, and  not  to  divert  the  traffic  of  its  rivals  by  pernicious  payments  in  the 
nature  of  bribes,  which  is  false  diversion  and  not  r^  competition. 

TRUSTS  COMPASED  WITH  FOOLS. 

It  is  repeatedly  averred  that  pooling  will  enable  and  encourage  railroads  to 
combine  as  trusts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  they  fall  within  the 
lines  of  the  antitrust  law,  whereas  all  forms  of  pooling  have  been  the  opi>o6ites 
of  trusts  in  all  the  respects  following,  viz: 

Trusts  are  publicly  antagonized  because  it  is  said  that  of  most  of  them  that 
their  methods  are  secret  and  extortionate;  because  they  oomUne  to  increase 
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capital  in  order  to  fix  and  control  nndne  prices  for  their  prodocts;  becanae  they 
stnve  to  prevent,  limit,  or  annihilate  competition,  and  because  they  sell  to  the 
unwary  watered  shares,  based  npon  the  increased  revenues  derived  from  these 
underlying  wrong  principles  and  deeds. 

Admittmg  these  grounds  of  opposition,  which  are  often  untenable,  these  dis- 
credited features  do  hot  transpire  in  railway  pooling. 

Railway  rates  and  fares  must  be  publicly  preannounced  and  published.  Not  so 
with  trusts.  They  must  not  be  the  subjects  of  private  preferential  contracts. 
Trust  agreements  may  be.  Railway  rates  must  oe  published  before  they  take 
effect*  and  be  filed  with  and  receive  the  actual  or  tacit  approval  of  a  governmental 
commission  appointed  bv  the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  which  is 
intended  to  geographically  and  politically  represent  au  sections  and  the  leading 
parties.  Not  so  with  trusts,  which  may  legi^  avoid  or  may  evade  preannounce- 
ment,  publicity,  and  governmental  review.  The  Interstate  Commission  stipulates 
the  form  in  which  it  uiall  receive  the  detailed  annual  reports  of  railway  interstate 
carriers  and  publiE^  them  to  the  country,  and  many  States  so  require  with  the 
same  comi)ames.  Not  so  with  trusts.  The  railroad  companies  do  not  control 
their  own  through  rates,  but  determine,  announce,  and  change  them  publicly  after 
constant  reference  and  concessions  to  the  controlling  and  ceaseless  elements  of 
natural  competition:  i.  e. ,  water  routes,  foreign  markets,  etc. ,  or  because  wavering 
r^ways  compel  undesirable  action.*  Trusts  make  their  own  selling  prices  and 
conditions,  and  may  grant  various  sales  terms,  credits,  and  other  preferences 
based  on  quantities,  responsibilitiee,  etc.  Railway  prices  for  freight  and  passenger 
carriage  must  be  public,  reasonable,  just,  and  uniform,  and  their  reasonableness 
may  m  reviewed  and  established  by  the  courts.  Not  so  with  the  prices  of  trust 
products.  Railway  rates  and  fares  are  known  to  all  competing  railways.  Trusts 
withhold  prices  from  their  rivals  when  practicable,  and  competition  with  them 
may  be  modified,  merged,  battled  for,  or  extin^shed.  Trusts  may  so  act  as  to 
restrict  trade.  Railways  seek  without  exception,  in  their  own  and  the  public 
interest,  to  enlarge  trade,  and  must  carry  all  the  traffic  tendered  for  forwarding. 

There  is  no  prevention,  restriction,  or  crushing  out  of  competition  between  rau- 
ways,  because  each  competing  carrier  is  legalized  from  the  first  charter  to  its  last 
tariff,  and  is  an  ever-living  agency  of  commerce,  as  much  as  are  oceans,  lakes,  and 
rivers.  The  more  crushed  ana  the  poorer  a  rival  railroad  becomes,  the  more  active 
usually  is  its  competition.  The  reverse  is  clearly  the  fact  as  to  those  who  oppose 
trusts.  Its  rivals  abandon  business  at  the  sinking  point  of  lost  capital.  JbUul- 
roads  are  reassessed  and  go  on  in  business. 

Trusts  have  no  natural  comjietition  like  that  of  free  or  publicly  assisted  water- 
ways with  railways.  Some  trusts  are  made  and  thereafter  protected  by  the  im- 
port duties  of  the  country  and  find  the  railways  their  largest  patrons,  as  in  the 
steel  industry.    Railways  are  in  no  case  so  protected. 

Trusts  dictate  shipping  terms  to  railways,  not  the  railways  to  the  trusts,  be- 
cause the  trusts  may  each  day  transfer  their  traffic  from  road  to  road  in  order  to 
compel  reduced  rates  or  f  avoritisms.  Trusts  may  build  competing  railway  lines 
at  their  pleasure,  under  general  laws,  in  order  to  achieve  their  purposes.  Railways 
can  not  engage  in  the  extraneous  business  conducted  by  trusts,  such  as  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  or  oil.  Trusts  may  perhaps  cause  furnaces,  oil  weUs,  coal  and 
iron  ndnes,  iron  mills,  coke  ovens,  foundries,  quarries,  etc.,  to  lie  idle;  but  there 
are  no  idle  railways,  even  under  tne  closest  pooling  contract  when  two  railways 
might  readily  carry  all  the  tonna^^  offered  to  five.  The  more  the  tonnage  offer- 
ing, the  more  the  competing  earners  slrive  to  provide  the  best  x>ower  and  cars  to 
move  it,  even  at  reduced  rates.  The  less  the  tonnage  offered  the  more  they  strive 
for  it  and  too  often  at  broken  rates. 

Trusts  advance  commodity  prices.  It  is  in  evidence  as  to  every  i>oolin^  contract 
of  this  country  that  under  them  rates  averaged  constant  annual  rieductions. 

Further,  no  railway  would  be  required  or  could  be  coerced  to  join  any  pool,  and 
if  three  railways  of  five  pooled,  the  two  which  do  not  do  so  are  as  fully  and  pub- 
licly advised  of  the  metnods  of  the  other  three  as  if  they  were  parties  to  the 
agreement.    Not  so  with  trusts. 

POOLB  DO  NOT  AFFECT  TBT7B  COMPBTITION. 

As  to  voiding  competition  by  a  resort  to  pools.  Prior  to  1887  the  railways  could 
and  did  contract  to  divide  money  or  tonnage,  or  both,  and  to  maintain  rates,  yet 
not  one  of  the  disastrous  results  of  pooling  now  held  up  to  public  fear  ever  trans- 
pired. Why,  then,  when  they  possessed  this  pooling  power,  did  they  not  then 
stop  parallel  construction;  then  establish  monopolies;  then  increase  rates;  then 
stop  competition;  then  conduct  themselves  as  trusts  do,  or,  at  least,  then  resLst  and 
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stop  the  great  annual  tendency  of  rates  downward?  The  enormoos  increase  ot 
railway  mileag;e  of  the  United  States  and  the  constant  and  yolnntary  rate  reduc- 
tions are  the  incontrovertible  answers.  The  railways  did  not  attempt  these 
things  because  the  unceasing  forces  of  true  competition  which  I  have  cited  pro- 
duct these  annual  reductions  in  rates  and  fares  and  will  as  surely  continue  to 
keep  them  the  lowest  of  the  world. 

There  were  no  water  routes  from  Pittsburg  or  interior  local  points  to  Baltimore, 
yet  they  were  given  the  benefits  of  the  rail  rates  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  which 
competed  with  canal  rates.  In  other  words,  due  comi>etition  and  enlightened 
self -interest  selfishly  yet  comprehensively  prevailed. 

As  forceful  then  as  to-day  was  the  fact  that  railways  sought  to  build  up  large 
permanent  local  and  through  tonnages  at  low  average  rates  rather  than  to  carry  a 
smaller  traffic  at  higher  rates,  and,  in  enlarging  local  freight  traffic,  local  travel 
also  increased  to  the  advantage  of  the  companies  which  save  it  growth.  This 
wise  policv  employed  more  labor  and  developed  individual  local  traffics  into  a 
mightv  volume  of  permanent  national  and  international  tonnage. 

Pools  did  not  even  preserve  former  dividends  on  railway  stocks.  I  challenge 
contradiction  of  the  statement  that  every  railway  comx^my  in  the  Union  which 
has  increased  its  stock  has  reduced  its  average  rates  per  ton  carried.  If  the  New 
York  Central  Company  should  double  its  bonds  and  snares  this  year,  it  could  not, 
with  all  its  own  powers,  plus  those  of  its  strong  proprietors  and  allies,  increase 
its  average  rates  in  any  ap|>reciable  degree  because  the  lines  competingwith  it 
would  not  increase  their  capitalizations  or  rates,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Hudson, 
St.  Lawrence,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  competition  of  Galveston,  Baltimore, 
Montreal,  and  London  would  prevent  it.  At  the  same  time  all  these  lines  are 
entitled  to  some  share  of  the  increase  in  national  prosperity  when  they  pay  moro 
for  all  the  materials  they  so  largely  consume. 

FBEIQHT  POOI^  COMPARED  VITITH  TELBORAPH  USAGE. 

The  analogy  of  existing  uniform  tele^aph  charges  to  railway  pooling  and  th« 
results  thereunder  seem  convincing.  Simultaneously  with  the  early  construction 
of  railways,  parallel  telegraphs  were  built;  the  one  to  transport  persons  and 
property,  the  other  information.  The  telegraph  companies  entered  into  what  was 
then,  as  now,  falsely  called  *' competition,'^'  in  which  the^  had  rate  contests,  lost 
money ,  struggled  for  capital ,  and  became  involved  with  legislation.  They  increased 
their  stocks  and  entangled  interested  railways.  Finally  the  wires  were  substan* 
tialiy  consolidated,  botn  continuous  and  parallel  lines. 

Wnen  Mr.  Gould  made  the  tele^ph  combinations  it  was  widely  alleged  by 
many,  who  also  called  railway  poolmg  monstrous,  that  he  might  use  the  informa* 
tion  derived  from  insx)ected  messages  to  create  syndicates  and  fortunes  which 
would  threaten  the  Republic.  On  the  contrary,  although  ita  stock  was  increased, 
the  Western  Union  Company  proceeded  to  desirable  economies,  iiicreased  ita 
business,  reduced  its  charges,  extended  its  lines,  increased  its  facilities,  acMeved 
^ater  celerity  in  the  transmission  and  delivery  of  messages,  and  made  them  mor« 
inviolate.  Aside  from  special  telegraphic  charges  to  GK>vemment  and  the  press, 
and  for  night  messages,  the  rates  territorially  are  now  substantially  uniform,  and 
the  users  of  the  wires  not  only  no  longer  complain  of  discriminations,  but  applaud 
its  reduced,  well-known,  and  unrebated  charges,  because  thoy  are  reasonable,  uni- 
form, and  stable,  yet  they  have  not  as  many  officers  as  have  the  railways.  No 
man  believes  his  rival  pays  less  than  he  does  for  a  like  service.  Its  business  has 
become  practically  ana  nromptly  postal  without  the  law  which  was  invoked  to 
make  it  so.  Substantially,  railways  seek  only  corresponding  righta  from  the 
same  offices  in  order  that  they  also  may  maintain  the  same  sound  princii)les  of 
uniformity  and  nondenleted  charafe  therefrom,  to  be  guarded,  however,  in  the 
railway  instance,  by  aue  national  regulation,  which  is  not  extended  over  the 
telegraphs  where  the  Postal  and  Western  Union  companies  work  in  accord.  The 
telegraphic  results  clearly  represent  better  commercial  and  public  conditions 
without  law  than  the  disturbmg  railway  conditions  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce and  Antitrust  acts  and  decisions. 

LEGALIZATION  OP  COOPEKATION  IN  OTHER  TRADES  AND  INTEREST. 

As  these  premises  and  facta  have  not  been  controverted,  the  railways  desire 
onlv  the  granta  of  duly  guarded  legislative  authority  which  will  remove  business 
ana  le^^doubta,  and  which  are  as  practicable,  efficient,  and  necessary  in  railway 
admimstration  as  to  organize  and  conduct  impartially  chambers  of  commerce, 
stock,  maritime,  and  produce  exchanges,  and  board  of  trade,  and  to  the  same  hon- 
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orable  public  as  well  as  private  ends.  No  exercise  of  due  private  or  corporate 
rights  will  create  public  wrongs.  The  same  principle  justifies  the  nnion  and  con- 
cert of  counties  in  the  State,  and  of  the  States  in  Congress,  and  of  nations  in  inter- 
national conferences,  at  The  Hague,  in  world*s  fairs,  and  in  political  conventioiis. 
etc.,  to  consider  constitutional  amendments  and  announce  and  record  the  will 
and  good  will  of  competing  nations. 

The  New  York  Clearing  Mouse,  with  annual  clearances  50  times  the  gross  yearly 
receipts  of  the  railways  of  the  Union,  has  proven  a  national  bulwark  of  finance, 
and  assists  all  riffht  fiscal  standards,  purposes,  and  doers. 

That  one  of  aU  these  trade  and  national  bodies  sometimes  does  wrong  is  a  reen- 
forced  argument  for  their  necessity  and  benefits,  because  they  go  on  organizing 
and  acting  until  their  principles  prevail,  because  good  agreements  and  deeds 
increase  the  averages  of  rectitude,  sustain  the  well  meaninyg,  check  the  insincere 
or  pernicious,  and  make  and  maintain  right  roles  of  human  interoouiaein  alltheii 
channels* 

TWKNTY-riBST, 

AMKRICAN  INDORSEMENTS  OF  POOLINO. 

The  extent  to  which  pKX)ling  has  been  considered  and  favored  bv  trade  bodies, 
State  railway  commissions,  and  publicists  and  the  changes  in  the  opinions  of 
important  persons  and  commercial  associations  constitute  important  testimony 
in  the  railway  behalf. 

The  Cullom  committee  of  1886  especially  and  carefully  considered  pooling,  and 
of  149  persons  whom  it  questioned  42  favored  i)ooling  generally,  26  favored 
legalized  pools,  41  pools  with  legal  and  other  restrictions,  and  no  urUneas  before 
it  offered  any  acceptable  svbtitute  therefor. 

That  committee  reported  in  1886  as  follows: 

'*  It  would  seem  wiser  to  permit  such  agreements  rather  than  by  prohibiting 
them  to  render  the  enforcement  and  maintenance  of  agreed  rates  impracticable.'' 

Further; 

**The  committee  does  not  deem  it  prudent  to  recommend  the  prohibition  of 
pooling;  **  and  ''  the  ostensible  object  of  pooling  is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
regulative  legislation.'* 

Still  further: 

''  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  not  disposed  to  endanger  the  success  of 
the  methods  of  regulation  proi)Osed  for  the  prevention  of  unjust  discriminations 
by  recommending  the  prohibition  of  pooling." 

The  law  which  that  committee  first  submitted  therefore  provided: 

'*  Said  interstate  commission  shall  especially  inquire  into  that  method  of  rail- 
way management  or  combination  known  as  pooling  and  report  to  Congress  what. 
if  any,  legislation  is  advisable  and  expedient  upon  the  subject." 

Judge  Reagan,  of  Texas,  then  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Commerce, 
mainly  defeated  these  witnesses  and  these  recommendations  of  the  Cullom  com- 
mittee. He  went  thence  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  having  thereafter 
become  a  railway  commissioner  of  Texas  he  frankly  said: 

*  *  Further  study  has  caused  me  to  believe  that  the  [fifth]  section  may  be  amended 
so  as  to  benefit  both  the  railroads  and  the  people  by  allowing  the  railroads  to  enter 
into  traffic  arrangements  with  one  another." 

This  recommendation  was  coupled  with  certain  governmental  supervision. 

Among  other  prominent  men  who  formerly  opposed  pooling  but  who  have  as 
frankly  changed  their  views  are  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smith,  late  president  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Hon.  Simon  Sterne,  the  counsel  for  the  New 
York  board  of  transportation;  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  New  York;  Professor  Atwater,  of 
Princeton;  A.  B.  Hepburn,  chairman  of  the  great  New  York  State  railway  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  in  1879,  and  many  others. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  first  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said: 

'*The  scheme  of  pooling  rates,  or  the  earnings  from  traffic,  was  devised  and 
put  in  force  *  *  ^  as  a  means  whereby  steadiness  in  rates  might  be  main- 
tained." 

From  the  same  report: 

'*  The  scheme  was  one  which  was  made  use  of  in  other  countries,  and  had  been 
found  of  service  to  the  roads." 

Judge  Cooley,  its  chairman,  said: 

"It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  lupi'eed  that,  so  far  as  pooling  arrangements  have 
the  correction  of  this  subject  (discriminations)  in  view,  the  purpose  is  com- 
mendable." 
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Also  that: 

**  Without  the  aid  of  the  law  to  enforce  pooling  arrangements  it  is  not  yet 
apparent  that  any  scheme  can  be  devised  whereby  the  cutting  of  rates  can  be 
effectually  prevented." 

He  also  said,  May  20, 1890,  to  a  convention  of  State  railway  commissioners,  in 
Washington: 

'*It  may  seem  altogether  proper  that  the  Gh>vemment  should  make,  or  permit 
to  be  made,  some  provisions  wnereby  the  comparatively  feeble  road  may  be  sup- 
ported, not  entirely  by  the  resources  of  the  district  which  it  serves,  but  to  some 
extent  also  by  a  tax  upon  the  business  or  resources  of  other  roads.  A  provision 
to  this  end  w  not  uncommon." 

The  Minnf  apolis  Board  of  Trade  said  in  1892: 

'*  The  railroad  pool  honestly  administered  is  the  natural  balance  wheel  of  inter- 
state commerce.'' 

In  1893  the  United  States  Senate  requested  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commis- 
sion to  reconsider  the  subject,  whereupon  the  latter  asked  commercial  bodies  and 
others  as  to  the  advisability  of  amending  the  interstate  act  so  as  to  legalize 
'*  pooling  contracts  which  would  tend  to  diminish  unlawful  discriminations." 

Eighty-nine  answers  favored  that  proposition,  or  the  entire  repeal  of  the  inter- 
state act. 

In  June,  1894,  a  conference  of  commercial  interests  in  Washington,  representing 
28  States  and  87  trade  bodies,  unanimously  recommended  the  passage  of  the  Pater- 
son  pooliuff  bill,  which  was  afterwards  modified  to  more  favor  the  public  in  the 
Foraker  bm. 

After  seven  years'  experience  under  the  interstate  act  pooling  was  also  indorsed 
in  Washington,  Decemoer,  1894,  by  all  the  State  railway  commissions  there  repre- 
sented, except  Minnesota,  at  which  time  it  was  resolved: 

'*  That  competing  carriers  may  safely  be  permitted  to  make  lawful  contracts 
with  each  oti^er  for  the  apportionment  of  their  traffic  or  the  earnings  therefrom, 
provided  conditions  and  restrictions  are  imposed  which  protect  the  public  from 
excessive  and  unreasonable  charges." 

At  the  national  convention  of  railroad  commissioners,  held  in  Washington  in 
May,  1896,  Hon.  J.  H.  Reagan,  of  Texas,  who  had  once  defeated  pooling,  reported 
as  follows: 

*'I  have  believed  and  do  believe  that  the  pooling  of  freights  and  division  of 
earnings  could  be  authorized  by  law  and  so  regulated  as  to  prevent,  to  a  large 
extent,  if  not  entirely,  railroad  wars  and  unjust  discriminations  in  freight  rates, 
with  advantage  both  to  the  railroads  and  to  shipi>ers." 

The  committee  on  government  ownership,  control,  and  regulation  of  railways 
reported  to  the  same  convention  without  dissent: 

*'  Congress  must  legalize  pooling  in  order  to  make  it  an  effectual  remedy  for 
rate  wars." 

The  National  Board  of  Trade  has  three  times  recommended  such  legislation. 

All  these  judgments  received  the  approval  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  by  a  majority  of  66,  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  reported  the  bill  favorably  at  the  same  session,  but  it  did  not  pass  the 
latter  body. 

TWENTY-BBOOND. 
POOLING  IN  FOREIGN  OOX7NTBIIS. 

Your  topical  plan  invites  mention  of  English  precedents. 

Mr.  Acworth,  England,  said  in  the  New  York  Independent  (October,  1892): 

"  To  x>ools  properly  so  called  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  popular  objection. 
Indeed,  within  the  last  year  the  two  great  Scotch  companies,  the  North  British 
and  the  Caledonian,  have  agreed  to  a  25  years'  pool  of  their  traffic,  and  though 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  in  Glaag^ow  when  it  was  first  announced,  within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  CFlas^ow  traders  have  confessed  that  they  were  mistaken 
and  that  none  of  the  ills  which  they  anticipated  have  arisen.    *    ♦    * 

*'As  traders  they  see  the  canvassers  of  the  different  companies  coming  to  them, 
hat  in  hand,  and  begging  for  traffic,  promising  a  later  departure,  more  careful 
handling,  and  more  prompt  delivery-— it  may  oe  more  generous  settlements  of 
claims.  As  passengers  they  see  the  companies  vieing  with  one  another  in  improve 
ments,  in  accommodations,  in  frequency  of  service  or  increased  speed,  as  well  as 
in  a  score  of  details  which  make  up  the  comforts  of  passenger  travel.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  theorist  comes  along  with  his  assurance  that  competition  is  extinct 
and  that  pools  have  done  mischief,  they  are  apt  to  shrug  their  shoulders  and  take 
not  much  notice.'' 
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While  many  of  the  diiBcnlties  which  emharrass  this  iasne  here  could  be  cor> 
rected  by  the  better  faith  which  characterizes  the  management  of  Rnglifth  and 
foreign  railways  generally,  the  closer  parity  of  their  shorter  distances,  their 
denser  traffic,  and  their  higher  rates  and  fares  all  make  it  easier  to  maintain 
their  rates  on  faith;  nevertheless  they  too  nave  had  their  neriods  of  distnisl  and 
wrong,  when  they  found  pooling  between  governmental  lines,  between  govern- 
mental and  private  lines,  and  by  private  fines  only,  the  best  panacea  therefor, 
nnless  it  was  governmental  control  or  geographical  apnortionments  of  territory, 
both  being  yet  more  stringent  forms  of  pooling.  The  oissimilarities  in  oar  con- 
ditions, the  greater  area  of  onr  country,  onr  longer  railway  distances  and  sys- 
tems, the  great  differences  in  the  facilities  and  strength  of  onr  own  railways  and 
their  stronger  rivcdries  of  interior  and  exterior  water  carriers,  etc.,  the  more 
require  that  ffood  £uth  here  be  supplemented  by  the  legislative  sanction  and  safe- 
guards afforded  abroad. 

English  nublic  railway  policv  was  beet  stated  by  the  Bojral  Commission  of  1887, 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  charges,  rates,  and  tolls  of  British  railways.    It  said: 

*'We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  sound  |>rinciple  to  act  on,  in  the  matter  of  work- 
ing and  traffic  agreements  between  nulway  companies,  is  to  allow  any  com- 
panies to  enter  into  them  without  reference  to  any  tribxmal,  tipon  the  sote  oon- 
aition  that  the  particulars  should  be  made  public  in  the  locality  and  that  they 
should  be  terminable  b^  either  party  at  the  expiration  of  limited  periods.  If  any 
such  affreement  contained  anvthing  contrary  to  the  righto  of  the  public,  the 
court  01  common  pleas  should  have  a  power  (x  setting  it  aside  at  the  mstaace  of 
the  board  of  trade." 

Railway  Bates,  English  and  Foreign,  by  J.  QriemKm,  manager  of  the  Qreat 
Western  Railwav  (London,  1886),  said: 

''Agreements  for  the  division  of  traffic,  or  for  *  pooling,'  as  they  are  termed  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  not  unknown  in  this  country.  Some  have  been 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  others  have  been  made  between  the  companies  without 
any  express  Parliamentary  authority,  and  have  been  carried  out.  Mr.  Olad- 
stone  niade,  in  1851,  an  award  apportioning,  for  5  years,  the  receipto  for  traffic 
carried  between  London,  York,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  ete.,  between  the  Great  North- 
em,  London  and  Northwestern,  and  Midland  railway.  In  1857  he  made  a  further 
award  determining,  for  14  years,  the  proportions  in  which  the  proceeds  from 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  between  the  same  and  other  places  were  to  be  divided 
between  those  companies  and  the  Manchester  companv." 

''  The  Working  and  ManaKement  of  an  English  Kauway,"  bv  Ctoorge  Findlay, 
manager  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  company  (1^1),  said: 

**  There  is  another  plan  which  railways  sometimec  adc^t,  which  is  known  as 
*  Percentage  Division  of  Traffic,*  and  which  is  carried  out  in  the  following  manner: 

Supposing  that  there  is  a  certain  traffic  to  be  conveyed  between  two  towns  or 
distncte,  and  that  there  are  two  or  more  railwav  companies,  each  having  a  route 
of  its  own,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  compete  for  the  traffic.  An  agreement  is 
made  that  the  receipts  derived  from  the  whole  of  the  traffic  carried  by  all  routes 
shall  be  thrown  into  a  conunon  fund,  and  that  each  company  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  whole. 

The  percentages  are  usually  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  x>a8t  actual  carryings. 

**  The  Bailways  and  Traders,'  by  W.  M.  Acworth,  (London,  1891),  said: 

**  Companies  nave  combined,  and  do  combine  every  day,  but  for  all  that  they 
have  competed,  do  compete,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  present  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  compete  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Will  any  Lancashire  trader  go' into 
the  witness  l>ox  and  declare  that  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  the  North- 
western never  make  anv  attempt  to  get  hold  of  each  other's  traffic?  And  yet  all 
the  world  knows  that,  rrom  a  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary,  these  two  companies  have  agreed  to  divide  tiie  traffic  at  competitive 
pointe." 

He  further  said: 

**  The  much  discussed  continental  agreement  between  the  Southeastern  and 
the  Chatham  and  Dover,  which  settles  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  companies 
are  to  share  the  receipts  for  all  traffic  to  the  Continent  passing  over  their  lines,  is 
solemnly  scheduled  to  an  act  ^f  Parliament  and  has  been  judicially  considered  by 
every  court  in  the  country  up  to  and  including  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet  is  it  not 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  Southeastern  and  the  Chatham  each  fight 
their  hardest  to  divert  the  stream  of  traffic  from  the  rival  line?" 

The  prominent  case  of  Hare  v.  L.  and  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.  grew  out  of  the  fact  that— 

**  Independent  conterminous  routes  agreed  to  divide  the  profite  of  the  whole 
traffic  in  certain  fixed  proportions  calculated  on  the  experience  of  past  course  of 
traffic.    It  was  held  that  such  an  agreement,  being  bona  Jide^  was  not  lUtra  vtrtB*" 
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Wood,  on  Railroads  (London,  1894) ,  said  of  this  case : 

"A  shareholder  applied,  though  after  several  years  of  acqniefloence,  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  companies  from  carrying  out  the  agreement.  The  application 
was  refused.  The  vice-chancellor  considered  not  only  that  on  principle  such  an 
agreement  was  legal,  there  being  nothing  prejudicial  to  either  the  shareholders 
or  the  public,  but  also  that  he  was  concluded  by  the  judgment  of  Lord  Ck>tten- 
ham,  of  the  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  the  Shrewsbury  Case." 

The  same  authority  said  generally: 

*'  In  England  it  is  held  that  *  pooling '  contracts,  or  arrangements  between  com- 
peting roads  by  which  they  agree  to  divide  their  joint  earnings  upon  certain  classes 
of  business,  or  even  their  entire  earnings,  are  legal  and  valid,  where  it  doe^  not 
appear  that  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  or  the  public  are  prejudiced  thereby." 

' '  The  Mogul  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  v.  McGregor,  Gk)w  &  Co.  et  al. ,"  grew 
out  of  a  contract  limiting  the  number  of  ships  to  be  run  in  a  certain  service. 
Lord  Bramwell  said  of  this,  in  1892 : 

'*It  does  seem  strange  that  to  enforce  freedom  of  trade,  of  action,  the  law 
should  punish  those  who  make  a  jjerf  ectly  honest  agreement  with  a  belief  that  it 
is  fairly  required  for  their  protection." 

Professor  Hadley,  now  president  of  Yale  College,  testified  in  1885,  before  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  as  follows: 

**  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  at  the  time  when  the  first  series  of  attempts  was 
made  to  check  discrimination  in  England  the  first  pools  were  arranged." 

He  then  testified  more  comprehensively: 

*'  It  may  be  stated  as  a  fact  of  history  that  no  nation  has  succeeded  in  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  and  pooling  at  the  same  time.  I  sdiould  be  willing  to  go  fur- 
ther and  say  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  law  has  been  permanently  effective  in 
prohibiting  or  discouraging  either  discrimination  or  pooling,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  at  the  same  time  indirectly  or  directly  encouraged  tne  other. 

'  *  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  worst  forms  of  discrimination,  the  worst  abuses 
from  which  we  suffer,  are,  in  general,  efficiently  prohibited,  but  it  is  generally 
by  an  organized  system  of  x>ools  of  whose  completeness  we  have  no  conception  in 
this  country,  pools  that  are  not  merely  recognized  by  law,  but  enforced  oy  law. 
The  State  itself  enters  into  such  poolmg  contracts  on  account  of  its  own  lines 
with  private  linee. 

**  Senator  Platt  of  Connecticut,  To  what  countries  do  your  remarks  apply? 

''  Mr.  Hadlet.  Chiefiy  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Austria;  also,  to  a  less  extent, 
to  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  France  they  have  never  recognized  railroad  compe- 
tition as  a  principle,  and  scarcely  have  had  it  in  practice  at  any  time;  but  in  Bidl- 
gium  and  Germany  they  have  tried  railroad  competition,  and,  what  is  all  the 
more  striking,  have  given  it  up  as  producing  discriminations  only  to  be  avoided 
by  pools.  About  the  year  1860  the  railroad  system  of  Belgium  wasx>artly  in  Qov- 
ernment  hands  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  special  private  comiMUiies.  The  jnivate 
companies  had  longer  lines,  but  the  Gk>vemment  had  unity  of  management  and 
had  nad  the  chance  of  first  laying  out  its  railroads  and  choosing  the  oeet  routes. 
The  result  was  an  extremelv  even  system  of  competition. 

*'  Competition  produced  the  same  effects  it  has  produced  in  America— good  and 
bad.    It  tended  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  country. 

*'  It  caused  railroad  rates  to  become  lower  in  Belgium  than  theywere  or  had 
been  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  or  any  other  country  except  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hana,  it  caused  all  sorts  of  oppressive  preferences,  BX>ecial  rates, 
special  contracts  with  private  individuals;  tne  Qovemment  itself,  in  sijite  of  all 
the  central  authority  could  do,  being  a  worse  sinner  than  any  of  the  xnivate  lines 
in  the  matter  of  giving  BX)ecial  rates  to  individuals. 

**  The  people  would  not  stand  that  the  Government  road  should  not  make 
money,  while  a  private  road,  apparently  not  quite  so  well  situated,  should  make 
money.  They  tried  to  prohibit  the  competition  of  private  lines  by  law.  It  was 
partly  ended  by  the  absorption  of  the  competing  lines  and  x>artly  by  x>ooling 
arrangements. 

*'  There  is  one  large  private  company,  the  Belgian  Grand  Central,  that  has  a 
most  infiexible  x>oomig  contract  with  the  Government. 

**  In  Germany  also,  aoout  the  year  1870,  there  was  a  tolerable  equality,  in  Prus- 
sia particularly,  between  the  State  railroads  and  the  competing  private  lines,  and 
there  was  also  a  system  of  discriminations.  Just  in  so  far  as  tne  State  either  con- 
solidated with  private  railroads,  or  entered  into  poolmg  contracts  witli  them,  the 
discriminations  were  abolished,  but  not  until  then.  They  never  had  discrimina- 
tion BO  badly  in  Germany  as  we  have  in  America,  or  as  badly  as  they  had  in 
BelKium  even,  but  they  had  some,  and  it  was  only  abolished  by  consolidation  and 
pooBng. 
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''At  present  the  Prussian  Qovemment  owns  practically  all  its  raUroads,  bat 
there  was  a  time  when  it  had  large  pooling  arrangements  with  private  lines. 

'*  The  Austrian  Government  and  the  private  railroad  men  have  come  to  the 
conclnsion  that  the  only  way  they  can  possibly  abolish  discrimination  is  by  sys- 
tems of  pooling.  The  two  main  cities,  Vienna  and  Budapest,  the  capitols  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  are  connected  by  two  railroads  and  tne  river  Dumbe,  one 
of  these  railroads  having  been  built  by  the  State.  As  soon  as  the  second  railroad 
was  made  there  was  this  division  made,  which  Included  the  State  road  and  second 
road  and  the  water  route,  each  carrying  its  percentage,  although  the  water  route 
was  a  natural  water  course,  *  *  *  and  so  anybody  who  said  he  would  not  go 
into  9  pool  would  ibe  considered  to  be  a  very  strange  man,  and  a  man  who  was 
making  trouble. 

*'A  still  stronger  instance,  perhaps,  is  the  Arlberg  Tunnel. 

*'  Before  they  nad  opened  that  road  they  made  a  percentage  division  between 
that  and  the  existing  roads  by  dividing  the  traffic  at  each  end  of  the  tunneL  The 
parties  to  this  division  were  the  Austrian  State  railroads,  Austrian  private  rail- 
roads. Bavarian  railroads,  two  or  three  Swiss  private  companies,  railroads  in 
other  South  German  States,  and  several  French  companies  that  formed  remote 
connections.  They  state  themselves  in  all  that  is  written  on  the  subject  that 
the  only  way  of  avoiding  discrimination  between  competing  pohits  is  by  such 
percentage  divisions,  wim  the  authority  of  the  Government." 

Professor  Hadley  said  later,  in  his  work  on  **  Railroad  Transportation  ''  (1886): 

**  With  all  the  police  power  which  the  German  Government  controls,  a  power 
a  hundred-fold  greater  than  anything  we  have  in  this  country,  and  with  all  its 
dread  of  irresponsible  combinations,  it  seems  that  pools  are  not  a  thing  which 
can  be  prevented,  and  that  the  only  way  to  control  tnem  is  to  recognize  them  as 
legal  and  then  hold  them  responsible  for  any  evils  which  may  arise  under  their 
management." 

Speaking  of  the  sovemmental  railway  policy  of  central  Europe,  he  said: 

"To  secure  obeoience  to  this  (prohibitory)  system  they  must  take  away  the 
temptation  to  violate  it.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  system  of  pooling  oontrads. 
These  are  accordingly  legalised  and  enforced.  Tney  are  carried  on  to  an  extent 
undreamed  of  in  America.  Theyhave  both  traffic  pools  and  money  pools.  Then 
are  pools  between  state  roads  and  private  roads,  between  railroaas  and  water 
routes." 

REMEDIAL  LEOIBLATION  IMFBRA.TiyB. 

This  long  study  and  experience,  the  logical  conclusions  and  usages  abroad  and 
the  mutually  beneficial  results  which  followed  the  practical  adoption  of  theee 
policies  in  those  great  counMes,  can  not  be  intelligently  ignored  in  our  own 
larger  and  more  &oublouB  areas  by  mere  denunciations  that  the  purpose  is 
akin  to  monoxx>lie8,  trusts,  etc.,  although  our  rates  average  so  much  less  than 
those  which  prevail  in  those  nations  having  ouasi-sanction  or  enforceable  con- 
tracts. Here  our  presumably  harmonious  States  defeat  our  just  purposes, 
whereas  jealous  adjacent  nationalities  abroad  assist  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem. 

OBJBOnONS  TO  FOOLma. 

The  most  recent  authoritative  criticism  of  pooling  was  made  by  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Prouty,  of  the  Interstate  (Dommerce  Commission,  in  The  Forum  for  December, 
1897.  That  article  was  largely  in  answer  to  myself  ^  and  I  have  anticipated  most 
of  his  grounds  in  other  parts  of  this  pa];>er,  but  I  will  reply  a  little  further. 

He  first  conceded  that  **  most  people  who  have  examined  this  question  con- 
clude that  the  right  to  make  poolmg  contracts  would,  to  a  large  extent,  do  awav 
with  the  demoralization  of  rates  and  the  consequent  disastrous  results  to  both 
railways  and  public,  and  that  permission  to  make  such  contract  should  be  given." 

He  then  asks,  as  you  do  of  me:  **  If,  then,  great  advantage  may  be  reasonably 
expected  from  pooling  legislation,  why  is  it  that  many  people  well  informed  on 
the  subject  oppose  the  passage  of  such  a  law?  " 
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I  now  quote  from  his  own  comments,  Italicizing  them  in  part,  and  answer  them 
briefly: 


(a)  That  the  *  *  enormous  decrease  "  of 
railway  earnings  '*  altof^ther  in  the 
case  of  interstate  traffic  "is  due  *  *  * 
'*  to  the  action  of  competitive  forces." 


(b)  That  ♦  ♦  ♦  "there  is  between 
those  (rail)  carriers  a  continual  struggle 
of  the  fiercest  kind  for  competitiye  busi- 
ness" ♦  *  ♦  "and  to  which  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
the  above  reduction  is  mainly  due." 
•    •    * 

"A  reduction  in  the  rates  between 
Chicago  and  New  York  would  farce 
down  we  corresponding  rates  at  other 
points."  •  •  *  "  The  purpose  of  a 
pooling  law  is  to  eliminate  entirely  from 
railway  oi)eration8,  with  regard  to  the 
traffic  which  it  affects,  the  factor  of 
railway  competition." 

♦  ♦  ♦  "  Let  us  take  two  points  like 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  •  ♦  ♦ 
They  are  connected  by  six  lines  of  rail- 
way, with  no  water  connection  to  com- 
plicate the  situation.  •  •  ♦  Each  of 
these  six  railroads  is  seeking  to  obtain 
the  business  which  moves  between  the 
two  cities.  ♦  ♦  ♦  When  other  induce- 
ments fail,  it  reduces  the  rate/' 

"Assume  that  a  pooling  law  is  passed 
and  that  a  pooling  contract  is  made  be 
tween  these  carriers."  ♦  *  ♦  "What 
is  the  objection  to  legalizing  that  con- 
tract? The  common  law  declares  it 
illegal  as  ap^ainst  public  policy,  and 
while  there  is  current,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
upon  the  subject  of  trusts  and  monopo- 
lies" ♦  *  *  "  the  monopoly  of  a  ne- 
cessity should  be  guarded  agamst." 


(c)  ♦  ♦  ♦  *'A  transportation  trust 
is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  trusts,  be- 
cause it  absolutdy  dominates  the  situa- 
tion."   •    *    » 

"Whatever  traffic  passes  between 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  must,  assum- 
ing them  to  be  the  only  lines,  pass  over 
one  of  the  six  lines  of  railroad  which 
are  parties  to  that  contract."  ♦  ♦  * 
*  *  It  can  not  be  denied,  therefore,  that  this 
combination  of  railroads  controls  the 
traffic  between  Kansas  City  and  Chi- 


This  fairly  concedes  aU  "competitive 
forces;"  not  merely  "struggles"  and 
"strifes"  and  "rate  wars,'^Dut shows 
that  the  railways  must  submit  to  water 
rates  also,  which  are  the  greatest "  com- 
petitive forces." 

A  "  struggle  of  the  fiercest  kind  "  is 
not  comx)etition  in  any  due  railway, 
national,  or  legislative  meaning,  nor 
have  the  reductions  been  mainly  due  to 
that  cause. 

To  ''/oroedown"  corresponding  rates 
at  other  points  than  those  where  tiie 
fierce  stn^les  ensued  is  not  comi>eti- 
tion,  nor  is  it  shown  that  other  points 
are  entitled  to  such  rates  by  any  com- 
petition, except  those  of  markets, 
because  many  of  the  "other  points" 
were  local  and  would  have  but  one 
railway. 

No  railway  pool  here  or  abroad  has 
ever  indicated  an  intent,  or  operated  in 
practice,  to  "entirely  eliminate"  com- 
petition. It  continues,  and  in  no  case 
abolishes  it,  but  it  regulates  it.  Mr. 
Prouty's  illustration  lacks  the  essential 
logic  of  fact.  Boats  run  from  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis,  and  do  "  complicate 
the  situation,"  because  theylimit  many 
important  rates  between  Kansas  City 
ana  Chicago. 

Rail  lines  Kansas  City  to  Memphis, 
thence  water  to  and  via  New  Orleans, 
also  govern  many  rates  via  Chicago  to 
New  York.  So  do  rail  lines  Kansas  City 
to  Galveston,  thence  via  Gulf  water 
lines. 

If,  as  averred,"  it,"  i.  e.,one  company, 
reduces  not  only  the  through  rates  for 
itself,  but  via  all  lines  and  all  interme- 
diate rates  by  the  operation  of  law,  it 
should  not  have  that  power.  It  is  in 
no  sense  true  competiuon,  and  if  such 
strife  ceased  by  pooling,  and  all  ti^e  car- 
riers concerned  endeavored  to  restore 
and  observe  jointly  the  former  agreed 
legal  tariffs  assumed  to  be  reasonable, 
it  would  not  be  a  mono];>oly  more  than 
in  the  first  instance  without  a  pool.  The 
real  monox)oly  consists  in  encouraging 
and  giving  one  road  such  great  power 
and  lauding  it  as  the  victor  of  competi- 
tion. 

No  pool  ever  dominated  any  traffic 
situation. 

A  transportation  trust  never  has  been, 
and  cannot  be  formed  by  pooling,  be- 
cause the  individual  companies  con- 
tinue their  rival  efforts  by  bettered 
facilities,  rather  than  by  rebated  rates, 
because  of  the  water  rivalry  so  often  set 
forth  and  because  of  commercial  con- 
tests involving  rates.  The  trust  view 
may  be  and  is  more  incited  and  quickly 
secured  by  consolidation,  which  the  re- 
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oago  more  abBohUdy  than  any  other 
trust  could  control  a  thixig  of  common 
necefldty ,  with  the  exception  of  the  sap- 
ply  of  gas,  or  electric  light,  or  water. '^ 


iontn 


*  ♦  "Now  at  the  end  of  six 
months  botm  one  of  the  six  lines  looks  over 
the  income  sheet  and  ascertains  that, 
npon  a  partictdar  basis,  it  is  not  earn- 
ing what  it  is  **  entitled ''  to. 

The  matter  is  taken  up  with  the  other 
members  of  the  pool;  it  is  agreed  that 
the  rates  are  too  low,  t^at  they  ought 
to  be  advanced  somewhat;  and,  accord- 
ingly, an  advance  is  made.  Would  or 
would  not  this  be  the  result?  If  not, 
why? 


(e)  "Almost  every  reduction  (i.  e., 
of  rates)  has  been  a  rate-vxir  reduction; 
and  who  is  to  say  whether  it  was  jus- 
tifiable or  unjustifiable?  ♦  ♦  *  but 
let  it  ever  be  remembered  that  the 
shearing  is  for  the  wool,  not  for  the 
comfort  of  the  animal." 


fuaal  to  permit  mutual  oontracte  is  now 
greatly  stimulating.  Even  that  f  onn  ol 
concentration  can  not  dominate  trans- 
X)ortation,for  causes  recited  and  reiter- 
ated, and  unanswered  by  facts.  If  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  bought  every  railroad  lead- 
ing from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  every 
American  port  from  Newport  News  to 
Boston,  he  would  not  then  '*  dominate 
the  issue,^  for  New  Qrleana,  Ckdveeton, 
Pensacola,  Mobile,  and  Savannah  would 
^till  be  open-door  ports,  and  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the 
Erie  Canal,  our  laws,  and  Canadian  rail 
rivalry  would  continue  as  potent  and 
forceful  as  now.  This  seems  too  clear 
for  more  argument. 

So  if  one  man  bought  the  six  lines 
between  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  and 
thereby  made  his  power  more  aosolute 
than  any  pool  could,  he  would  then  be 
compelled  to  buy  all  the  lines  from 
Omaha,  Sioux  City,  and  St.  Paul  to 
Chicago,  and  from  Kansas  City  to  SL 
Louis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Gal- 
veston, to  have  anything  even  approach- 
ing a  trust  or  mono^ly.  Even  then 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  River  car- 
riers would  smash  his  **  trust." 

As  he  asks  why,  I  will  answer:  Even 
if  some  one  company  *' looks  over  Ute 
income  sheet"  etc.,  it  can  only  see  its 
own  net  results.  To  aver  that  all  *'  the 
other  members  of  the  pool"  would 
nevertheless,  as  he  predicts,  regard  the 
rates  as  ''too  low  "and  all  thereupon 
iM^ee  to  advance  them  for  the  benefit 
of  that  one  company,  shows  how  some 
of  our  public  men  use  inexpert  conjec- 
ture as  the  equivalent  of  fact  and  expe- 
rience. No  case  can  be  adduced  from 
any  source  in  proof  of  the  pure  surmise 
advanced,  and  there  never  was  such  an 
instance  in  any  country. 

As  to  why  the  rates  could  not  be  there- 
ui>on  unduly  advanced,  I  have  shown 
in  the  comment  next  preceding. 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  article,  Mr. 
Prouty  said:  **  Water  competition  has 
been  a  potential  factor  in  the  reduction." 

If  "  almost  every  reduction"  of  rates 
"has  been  a  rate^-war  r&iuction"  it 
clearly  entitled  the  contestants  to  a 
restoration  of  the  reasonable  ante-bel- 
lum conditions. 

The  various  railway  companies,  after 
the  usual  consultations  between  them- 
selves and  with  shippers,  are  the  more 
proper  ones  to  decide  if  the  rate  was 
just  in  the  first  instance. 

The  statement  is  most  inaccurate  from 
national  railway  commissioners.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  vast  reductions  in  rates 
throughout  the  nation  on  all  lines  in  20 
years  have  been  caused  by  rate  wars. 
Those  wars  have  been  minor  factors 
compared  with  the  great  causes  I  have 
set  out;  and  in  many  instances  they 
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(/)  That  it  is  argued  "»  »  ♦  that 
a  pooling  bill  shoxQd  be  enacted  because 
the  present  law  is  not  obeyed.'' 


(g)  *  *  But  if  the  formation  of  this  con- 
tract were  legalized,  would  there  be 
nothing  to  restrain  these  lines  from  an 
arbitrary  advance  in  i-ates?" 

Certainly.  **  Precisely  the  same  in- 
fluences which  operate  in  other  business 
relations  would  operate  here."  ♦  *  * 
'*Any  considerable  advance  in  rates 
consequent  upon  the  passage  of  a  pool- 
ing bill  would  raise  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation which  would  speedily  repeal  the 
law  itself." 


(h)  *  *In  the  last  ten  years  the  changes 
have  been  mostly  downward.  In  the 
ten  ^ears  following  the  enactment  of  a 
pooling  law,  they  would  be  mostly  up 
ward.'^ 


(i)  '  *It  may  not  be  that  the  Boston  and 
Maine  would  x>ool  with  a  Los  Angeles 
line,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  a 
line  having  its  terminus  at  G^veston 
would  poolwith  another  line  having  its 
terminus  in  Boston." 


were  greatest  when  there  were  no  wars 
at  all.  As  for  example  in  the  coal,  iron, 
lumber,  limestone,  ore,  and  other  lead- 
ing rates  of  the  Pennsylvania,  New 
York  Central,  Illinois  Central,  and  other 
systems. 

The  present  law  is  not  only  not 
obeyed,  but  so  the  commission  says,  it 
is  impracticable  of  efficient  administra- 
tion in  its  essence:  i.  e. ,  the  stoppage  of 
discriminations.  If  to  justly  reenact 
the  law  with  x>ooline  legalized,  solely 
because  the  present  law  is  not  obeyed 
would  best  stop  that  great  abuse,  that 

ground  would  alone  warrant  such  ae- 
on. That,  however,  is  an  incidental, 
and  not  at  all  the  main  argument. 

Those  shipx)ers  and  railways  who 
profit  by  non-obeyance  of  the  law  are 
the  ones  who  constantly  and  most  stren- 
uously oppose  the  legalized  contract 
proix>sal.  They  are  negatively  aided  by 
law,  the  views  set  forth  by  Mr.  Proutjr 
and  the  amendments  proposed.  This 
seems  inconsistent  with  tne  prior  as- 
sertion that  legalized  contract  would 
*'  eliminate  competition,"  be  more  abso- 
lute **  than  any  other  trust,"  and  would 
'*  dominate  the  situation." 

If  precisely  the  *'same  influences" 
would  operate  upon  railways  as  jrpon 
trade,  why  should  not  trade  and  rail- 
ways botn  be  legislated  for,  and  why 
are  advances  and  greater  profits  in  the 
prices  of  general  merchandise  andlarg^ 
special  industries  hailed  as  proofs  of 
national  prosperity  while  slight  ad- 
vances in  freight  cnarges,  largely  paid 
by  foreign  consignees  and  senders,  and 
caused  by  higher  prices  for  material, 
are  denounced  as  a  cause  for  *' storms 
of  indignation?" 

Further,  if  such  indignation  could 
speedily  repeal  the  law,  wherein  lies  the 
danger  of  a  trial  of  such  amendments 
to  it? 

Keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween due  tariff  rates  and  undue  rebated 
rates,  this  purely  conjectural  assertion 
recalls  the  foolish  prophetic  averment 
of  the  Windom  Committee,  appointed 
in  1874,  entirely  disproved  by  the  later 
history  of  transportation,  that  national 
railway  ownership  and  control  were 
**  the  only  means  of  securing  and  main- 
taining reliable  and  effective  competi- 
tion between  the  railways. "  Mr.  Prouty 
says  that  government  ownership  keeps 
up  rates  abroad. 

I  quote  this  to  show  another  of  the 
pure  conjectures  upon  which  a  govern- 
mental railway  commissioner  bases  an 
unwarranted  opinion,  unfounded  in  any 
fact.  It  is  not ' '  reasonably  certain , "  as 
averred,  but  certainly  improbable,  im- 
practicable, and  without  precedent 
either  in  intent  or  result. 
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(It)  ''GompetttioiigiTeB  a  low  rate: 
but  it  pKodnoes  a  mii'M'iwMwii  of  erils 
which  are  dflfdoraUe.  Pooliii^  •  •  • 
potB  into  the  hands  of  the  camen  dbmo- 
lafojioieerorer  the  rate.    •    •    •** 


(to)  "♦  ♦  ♦  that  in  nearly  every 
country  on  the  Continent  where  pooling 
IB  permitted  the  Gk)yemnient  owns  and 
operates  either  all  the  railways  or  one 
or  more  important  railway  lines;  in  the 
latter  case,  exercising  a  much  stricter 
8ai)ervi8ion  over  the  others  tnan  we 
have  ever  deemed  possible." 


(/)  '*As  water  competition  does  not 
stop  with  the  shore,  so  the  influence  of 
pcMMimrcontractB  would  not  cease  with 
the  tr^Bc  to  which  they  refer."    ♦    •    ♦ 

*^*Once  give  railway  compimies  the 
right  to  make  contracts  by  which  com- 
petitive business  is  controlled,  and  yon 
nave  RtrenffUiened  them  immensely  in 
respect  to  SiX  their  business." 


This  induces  the  inmiixies:  Whattt 
a  low  rate,  and  wlao  diall  decide  tiiat 
question?  Hav docs pnoimg give  **the 
carrienchmjimie  pu^tter  otw  rates  ^  when 
he,  hrmwrif,  says  dsewfaere  in  the  snae 
article: 

*' Water  oompetitioii  baa  been  a  po- 
teniiai  factor  in  the  redactian.'' 

'*  There  can  be  no  question  that  tiie 
rates  on  gndn  between  dncago  and 
NewTork  •  •  •  is  for  some  months 
a  controlling  element." 

Also,  that:  '*A  redaction  in  the  rates 
between  dncagD  and  New  York  would 
'  force  down'  the  curiesiMaiding  rate  at 
oUber  potntB.'* 

Still  further,  the  railways  have  never 
asked  for  an  unlimited  or  unregulated 
riffht  to  pool. 

If  the  published  rates  are  reasonable 
and  are  maintained  Inr  means  of  legal- 
ized pools  at  the  traffic  centere, -flaeT 
should  be  equally  observed  at  local 
points  at  the  same  or  properly  gradu- 
ated charges,  as  provided  by  the  ^'long 
and  short  haul*"  clause  of  tro  act. 

It  is  not.  therefore,  the  addition  ''of 
immense  strength,"  but  tmaieiise/iiifioe, 
and  is  required  by  law  to  avoid  prefer- 
ences for  localities.  Moreova',  m  the 
present  complaint  that  rates  locsidly  are 
maintained,  whilQ  at  central  points  they 
are  cut.  Why,  again,  should  not  our 
railways  be  justly  strengthened,  instead 
of  continually  weakened? 

This  clearly  b^s  my  question.  No 
railway  in  Great  Britain,  pooled  or 
otherwise,  is  owned,  controlled,  or  ope- 
rated by  its  Qovemment,  and  the  Eng- 
lish system  is  constantly  held  up  to  our 
admiration.  They  are  aJlfree  to ' '  pool," 
and  many  of  them  do  so.  I  have  snown 
the  British  and  Oontinental  practioee, 
j  and  repeat  the  unanswered  query,  vis: 
Why  does  a  policy,  endorsed  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Euro^  as  to  the  railways 
under  governmental,  or  private,  or 
blended  control,  wise  as  a  means  to 
commercial  stability,  uniformity,  and 
reasonableness  of  national  and  interna- 
tional rates,  become  *' unwise,"  "re- 
strictive," "dominating,"  "absolute," 
"  monopolistic,"  and  creative  of  trusts, 
in  America,  at  one-half  the  foreign 
rates? 

He  says  that  some  foreign  €k>vern- 
ments  "  own  and  operate  either  ail  the 
railways  or  one  or  more  important  rail- 
way lines." 

Conceded,  but  I  do  not  concede  that  a 
Parliament  of  the  goverments  of  Peel, 
or  Palmerston,  or  Gladstone,  or  of  Ca- 
vour,  or  Bismarck,  or  Thiers  were  com- 
mercially more  ignorant  than  the  Con- 
gresses of  Hayes,  or  Cleveland,  or  Har- 
rison. 

Again,  the  statement  seems  to  sustain 
rather  than  refute  my  claim  that,  if  our 
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(n)  Mr.  Prouty  asked  if  the  Joint 
Traffic  Association  would  submit  to  the 
English  measure  of  regulation. 


Qovemment  owned  its  railways,  as  the 
Windom  committee  advised  we  should, 
it  would  resort  to  the  same,  or  an  equiv- 
alent, European  system  to  preserve 
equal,  stable,  and  just  rates. 

Mr.  Prouty  made  no  answer  whatever 
to  the  striking  parallels  of  railway  with 
governmental  or  tele^aph  charges. 

I  would  unhesitatingly  so  advise,  if 
the  same  rates  and  methods  are  allowed 
and  legalized.  I  discuss  fully  elsewhere 
the  English  system. 


Mr.  Prouty  concluded  his  adverse  argument  by  stating: 

**  The  writer  does  not  oppose  the  enactment  or  a  pooling  bill."  ♦  ♦  ♦  *«  For 
the  reasons  stated  bv  Mr.  JBlanchard,  and  for  many  reasons  which  he  does  not 
state,  most  people  wno  have  examined  this  question  conclude  that  the  right  to 
make  pooling  contracts  would,  to  a  large  extent,  do  away  with  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  rates,  and  the  consequent  disastrous  results  to  botn  railroads  and  public; 
and  that  permission  to  make  such  contracts  ought  to  be  given."  ' 

He  proceeds  to  discuss  the  limitations  under  which  such  authority  should  be 
granted.    I  present  and  argue  them  next. 

Twenty-Thibd. 

the  interstate  a.ct— its  powers  and  defects. 

Your  topical  para^^raphs  54,  55,  and  56  cite  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and 
the  commission,  their  present  scope  and  powers,  their  defects  and  the  proposed 
remedies  therefor,  and  invite  comparisons,  with  the  authority  possessea  by  the 
English  Railway  Commission. 

The  conditions  which  led  to  the  act  of  1886  were  dealt  with  fully  in  the  Win- 
dom report  of  1878  and  the  Reagan  bill  of  1879,  and  were  rexx>rted  upon  again 
more  comprehensively  by  the  Cimom  committee  January  18,  1886. 

The  last  held  the  American  railway  system  to  eighteen  (18)  counts,  eleven 
(11)  of  which  related  to  discriminations,  the  other  seven  to  undue  rates  and  cap- 
italizations, managements,  classifications,  and  engaging  in  extraneous  business. 
Time  and  improved  procedures  have  substantially  non-suited  six  of  the  other 
complaints. 

The  stripped  fact  is  that  the  act  did  not  protect  the  public  and  railways  impar- 
tially, and  was,  therefore,  unjust.  To  stimulate  so-called  '*  competition,"  it  was 
not  made  applicable  to  parallel  water  carriers.  It  regarded  the  railways  as  alone 
responsible  zor  all  the  conditions  condemned,  and,  although  it  applied  theoretical 
penalties  to  shipx)ers  who  procured  preferences  it  devolved  the  practical  correc- 
tions of  all  transportation  errors  ux)on  the  railways  alone. 

Its  provisions  were  all  antagonistic  and  none  remedial,  nor  did  it  create  or  fos- 
ter that  mutual  interest  between  Government  and  carriers  essential  to  its  success. 
It  held  to  the  exploded  perversion  that  railway  warfare  is  synonymous  with  busi- 
ness competition.  It  fostered  the  fallacy  that  while  rates  must  be  alike  via  one 
railway  it  was  desirable  and  legal  that  tney  be  different  ujwn  rival  railways  to 
insure  so-called  competition,  or  else  that,  however  different  in  facilities  and  con- 
ditions, all  rival  railways  could  obtain  equal  rates  and  fares.  It  did  not  recog- 
nize the  palpable  fact  that  ten  different  rates  on  ten  railways  were  as  disturbing 
and  discnnunating  as  ten  rates  on  one  railway,  and  that  therefore  the  x>oorest  and 
most  reckless  railway  can  make  the  competing  rates  for  all  the  others. 

Finally  it  encountered  legal  reverses  wnich  induced  railway  laxity  in  its  observ- 
ance, and  it  has  not  corrected  the  evils  which  argued  for  its  passage.  Here,  more 
than  in  foreign  countries,  because  of  our  greater  area  and  more  complex  condi- 
tions, mere  mandates  against  discriminations  and  excesses  have  failed  and  will 
ever  fail  until  they  give  the  parties  affected  a  common  interest  to  obey  the  law 
and  because  the  act,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  protect  upright  carriers  or  shipx>er8 
against  the  encroachments  of  others  less  so. 

THE  DEFECTS  OP  THE  INTERSTATE  ACT. 

As  to  the  defects  of  the  act,  the  evidence  is  not  only  general,  but  official  and 

recent. 
Interstate  Commissioner  Clement  said  at  Denver,  August  11, 1899: 
«  *    *    *    f^j^Q  ig^^  ii^g  QQ^  heen  found  to  mean  and  accomplish  what  its  authors 

intended."    •    •    * 
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Mr.  Clement  does  not  explain  how  he  has  knowledge  of  the  intent  of  its  anthon, 
and  the  Snpreme  Conrt  has  interpreted  a  different  intent. 

"  Now,  after  the  operation  and  test  of  this  adt,  as  slightly  amended,  for  more 
than  12  years,  the  same  caoses  of  complaint  and  grievance  in  a  large  measure  sfeill 
exist." 

Chairman  Knapp,  of  the  commission,  said  on  the  same  occasion: 

**  The  roles  of  condnct  prescribed  by  the  State  in  respect  of  public  carriage  are 
in  many  respects  so  indefinite  as  to  be  little  more  than  goides,  and  so  imperfect 
as  to  be  extremely  difficult  of  application."    *    ♦    ♦ 

'**  *  *  the  railroads  of  the  country  shonld  be  regarded  in  their  entirety  and 
treated,  so  far  as  possible,  as  a  single  system  for  all  the  purposes  of  legal  regu- 
lation."   ♦    ♦    ♦ 

I  remark  in  passing  that  this  is  the  strongest  form  of  pool. 

''  No  just  theory  of  legislation  will  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  public 
alone  are  in  need  of  protection  and  that  the  railroads  can  take  care  of  themselyes. 
Such  a  view  is  unfair  and  illogical." 

''  The  sufficient  scheme  of  legislation,  therefore,  will  reconiize  the  possibility  of 
wrongdoing  on  one  side  as  well  as  the  other,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  while  equipping  the 
shipper  with  ample  protection  will  also  furnish  the  carrier  with  all  needfal 
defenses." 

**  Nor  can  these  beneficent  ends  be  reached,  in  my  judgment,  without  confer- 
rinsr  ux)on  the  railroad  corporations  privileges  of  association  and  rights  of  contract 
witn  each  other  which  are  denied  by  existing  laws." 

Le^slation  framed  on  these  wise  lines  can  be  made  mutually  effective,  othe^ 
wise  it  can  not. 

The  act  has,  nevertheless,  secured  more  publicity  of  rates,  lessened  open  rate- 
wars,  has  more  justly  scaled  and  equalized  long  and  short-haul  rates,  both  at  inter- 
mediate common  points  and  at  local  stations,  has  exercised  beneficial  warning  or 
police  powers,  has  silenced  much  unjust  clamor  against  railways,  has  softened 
the  railway  attitude  toward  the  public,  has  been  mutually  educational,  and  has 
been  in  the  main  well  administered,  but  secret  discriminations  have  not  only  con- 
tinued, but  have  greatl}r  increased.  I  am  not,  therefore,  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  commission's  value  is  not  much  greater  than  its  cost. 

The  insufficiencies  of  the  act  and  its  relapses  have  proceeded  mainlv  from  the 
legislative  refusal  to  confirm  the  only  practical  plan  commended  by  the  CuUom 
report,  viz,  to  give  all  well-intending  shippers  and  carriers  a  joint  interest  and 
governmental  authoritv  to  resist  demoralizations  in  rates  ana  fares  by  mutual 
contract.  The  adopted  act  followed  foreign  precedents,  our  own  former  usage, 
and  the  Cullom  rejwrt  only  to  this  x)oint.  There  it  stopped.  This  was  as  if  con- 
sulting physicians  adhered  to  the  discredited  cures  used  by  earlier  science  but 
disregaraea  the  latest  and  best  discovery  for  the  disease  treated  and  then  blamed 
the  patient  for  his  relapses.  It  was  as  if  Congress  had  refused  to  enact  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  own  and  the  world's  ai-my.  and  navy  fiscal  and  diplomatic 
experts  for  the  public  welfare  and  security. 

Kailway  officers  and  patrons  can  not  be  legislated  into  mutual  rectitude  when 
otherwise  disiKjsed,  for  even  the  Divine  laws  have  not  done  that.  They  mast  be 
afforded  some  positive  aids  to  betterment. 

The  reasons  for  mutual  conciliation  and  cooperation  are  apparent ; 

Favored  shippers  oppose  all  methods  to  defeat  rebates;  weak  lines  will  not  be 
without  business,  ana  therefore  pay  drawbacks  to  get  it;  and  strong  lines  will 
not  permanently  permit  its  diversion  but  will  make  the  rates  equal,  a  course 
which  is  commercially  desirable,  indeed  essential,  although  it  may  be  reluctantly 
and  illegally  done  by  drawbacks.  Devices  and  concealed  rates,  therefore,  ensae 
largely,  which  are  illogically  urged  by  some  as  desirable  *' competition"  and 
**  public  benefits,"  whereas  they  are  discriminations,  pure  and  simple. 

Proceeding  to  the  failures  of  the  act,  and  the  best  cures  therefor,  an  amended 
law  should,  in  my  judgment,  proceed  upon  very  brief  leading  principles : 

(a)  That  some  standards  or  railway  rates  and  fares  and  some  carrying  rules 
and  conditions  must  be  reasonable. 

(b)  That,  being  found  reasonable  in  effect  and  being  possessed  with  a  pubhc 
interest,  the  Government  should,  after  such  rates  are  filed  with  the  commission 
and  not  by  it  objected  to,  and  by  direct  affirmative  action,  aid  the  railway  com- 
panies in  their  observance  and  enforcement  as  it  observes  and  enforces  its  own 
tariffs,  its  arbitrations,  its  treaty  obligations,  its  international  i>ostal  unions,  the 
written  and  unwritten  laws  of  war,  and  all  other  expressed  or  implied  obligations 
incurred  on  behalf  of  its  people. 

(c)  That  this  is  the  essential  and  only  means  to  the  stoppage  of  the  discriminar 
tions  justly  complained  of,  and  the  failures  of  the  act  in  that  respect. 
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These  premises  being  unassailable,  tipon  what  defensible  grounds  can  the 
nation  continue  to  disregard  the  undisputed  precedents,  facts,  and  obligations 
involved  and  rely,  as  to  the  greatest  agency  of  advancement  the  country  pos- 
sesses, upon  the  present  inadequate  and  unenforced  act  or  any  amendments 
thereof  which  fail  to  recognize  and  enact  these  basic  principles? 

Twenty-Fourth. 

departures  from  the  first  intent  of  the  constitution,  from  the  aot,  and 
from  the  decisions  under  it. 

I  leave  to  others  the  legal  argtiment  under  this  important  head,  but  there  are 
two  or  three  salient  points  which  deserve  to  be  always  remembered. 

The  Annapolis  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  declared  one  of  its  objects  to 
be  *'to  devise  means  for  the  uniform  regulation  of  trade." 

Its  primal  purpose  was  to  prevent  a  State — ^not  a  carrier— from  making  trade 
discriminations  against  the  products  of  other  States.  No  railway  then  existed  in 
the  world,  and  the  interstate  act,  especially  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  is  not 
the  ''imiform  regulation  of  trade,"  but  only  of  one  and  often  the  smallest  element 
of  the  trade.    Nor  is  it  regulation— it  is  control,  legislation,  and  administration. 

**The  first  important  act  of  Congress  respecting  interstate  commerce  was 
X>assed  Jane  15, 1886.  It  authorized  railroads  chartered  by  the  several  States  to 
combine  with  roads  of  other  States."  "Its  object  was  to  prevent  the  States  from 
impeding  commerce,"  the  commerce  which  the  railways  most  desired  should  be 
interchanged. 

The  CuUom  report  of  January,  1886,  said:  "  *  ♦  *  it  would  be  inexpedient 
and  impracticable  to  attempt  to  adjust  existing  inequalities  by  any  system  of 
rates  established  by  legislation." 

It  also  said:  "  *  *  *  p^t  it  is  questionable  whether  a  commission,  or  any 
similar  body  of  men,  could  successfully  perform  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
involving  as  it  would  infinite  labor  and  investigation,  exact  knowledge  as  to 
thousands  of  details,  and  the  adjustment  of  a  vast  variety  of  conflicting  interests." 

A  few  months  after  the  first  commission  organized  it  declined — in  the  case  of 
Thatcher  v.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company— to  fix  certain  rates, 
saying: 

"It  IS  therefore  imxx>ssible  to  fix  them  in  this  case  even  if  the  commission  had 
the  power  to  fix  rates  generally— which  it  has  not.  Its  power  in  respect  to  rates 
is  to  determine  whether  those  which  the  roads  impose  are,  for  any  reason,  in  con- 
flict with  the  statutes." 

The  syllabus  in  the  Texas  and  Pacific  case  v.  The  Interstate  Commission, 
decided  March  30, 1897,  said: 

"If  the  conunission  has  the  power  of  its  own  motion  to  promulgate  general 
decrees  or  orders,  which  thereby  become  rules  of  action  to  common  carriers,  such 
exertion  of  power  must  be  confined  to  the  obvious  purposes  and  directions  of  the 
statute,  since  Congress  has  not  granted  it  legislative  powers." 

That  the  commission  has  not  since  then  acquired  tnose  rate-making  x)owers  is 
also  shown  by  the  Denver  report  of  August,  1899,  and  by  the  commission's  urgent 
advocacy  of  the  amendments  now  proposed.  Therefore  every  pro];>osal  it  has 
officially  made  since  its  organization  tends  and  more  lately  intends  to  restrict 
competent  railway  administration  to  enlarge  inexperienced  and  prejudiced  con- 
trol upon  the  dangerous  margin  of  1  vote,  and  to  secure  the  x)owers  not  given  it 
by  the  act  it  administers  and  thus  far  denied  to  it  by  the  courts. 

Twenty-Fifth, 
comparison  with  the  english  sybtem. 

To  intrench  our  position,  and  responsive  to  your  tomcal  inquiry  No.  56,  as  well 
as  Commissioner  Prouty's  inquiries  of  me  in  his  Forum  article,  I  desire  to 
compare  the  existing  English  system  with  our  system  of  supervision  as  the  act 
now  reads. 

The  Parliamentary  regulation  of  the  railwa3rs  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland— which,  of  course,  does  not  extend  over  Canada  or  Australia— is  com- 
prised within  the  railway  and  canal  traffic  act  of  1888,  and  amendments,  and  the 
previous  unrepealed  acts  relating  to  the  same  general  subject. 

That  act  constituted  a  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  of  two  commissioners 
appointed  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  hold  office  during 
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good  behavior,  and  three  ex-ofBcio  conmiissioiiers.    One  of  the  appointed  com- 
missioners  must  have  railway  experience  and  knowledge. 

These  constitnte  a  court  of  record.  The  ex-officio  conunismoners  mnst  be 
jndgee  of  the  saperior  courts— one  for  Scotland,  one  for  England,  and  one  for 
Ireland— each  appointed  by  its  Lord  Chancellor  for  not  less  than  5  years. 

Certain  designated  local  authorities  and  associations  may  complain  to  this  com- 
mission or  appear  in  opposition. 

I  owe  what  follows,  mainly,  to  the  incisive  arguments  of  Attorney  Snes,  of 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway  Company,  and  substantially  quote  the 
language  of  his  able  paper. 

The  English  commission  **  *  *  *  is  to  hear  and  determine  complaints  of  con- 
traventions of  the  railway  regnilation  acts.  It  may  exercise  certain  powers  of 
arbitration,  and  its  approval  is  required  to  certain  agreements  between  railways 
or  railways  and  canfus.  It  may  also  order  through  rates  under  careful  restric- 
tions provided  bv  law,  and  it  may,  when  a  railway  owns  a  canal,  order  changes 
in  canal  rates  when  necessary  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  canal 
to  the  railway.  It  is  also  required  to  rejwrt  to  Parliament  when,  in  its  opinion, 
the  working  of  steamboats  by  a  railway  prejudicially  affects  the  public  interest 

Though  in  some  respects  the  powers  of  this  commission  exceed  the  po^wers  of 
courts  generally,  yet  no  duties  are  imposed  upon  it  which  would  tend  to  impair 
its  fairness  and  judicial  character.  The  commission  does  not  originate  com-* 
plaints;  it  does  not  proceed  upon  its  own  motion;  it  is  not  charged  with  inquiring 
mto  the  management  of  railways;  it  has  no  administrative  supervision  of  any  or 
the  details  of  railwav  operation;  it  is  not  charged  with  detecting  violations  of  the 
law  or  of  bringing  about  prosecutions  therefor;  its  duty  is  to  hear  the  complaints 
duly  brought  before  it  by  proi)er  complainants  and  to  determine  what,  if  any, 
relief  is  proper  under  the  law. 

Thus,  in  vital  respects,  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  procedure  differs 
radically  from  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Its  two  appointed 
commissioners  are  appointed  for  life,  and  one  of  them  must  be  of  exx>enenoe  in 
railway  matters.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners  are  appointed  eamply 
for  6  years,  there  is  no  requirement  that  any  of  them  shall  have  railway  experience, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  experience  in  railway  matters  acts  as  a  hindrance  to  their 
appointments. 

The  three  ex  officio  British  commissioners  are  judges  of  the  superior  courts  and 
continue  to  act  as  judges  in  the  other  sux>erior  courts  when  their  services  are  not 
needed  on  the  commission.  All  this  is  an  additional  guaranty  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commission  will  be  characterized  by  a  judicial  temper,  which  is  all 
important.  There  is  no  corresponding  guaranty  in  the  case  of  the  Interstate 
Commission. 

Perhaps  an  even  gpreater  guaranty  of  fairness  and  justice  in  the  work  of  the 
English  commission  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  performs  no  function  which  would 
be  calculated  to  disqualify  a  judge  f  jr  the  impartial  exei'cise  of  his  high  office. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Interstate  Commission  is  given  supervision  of  various 
details  of  railway  management;  it  is  given  and  asks  for  more  inquisitorial  ix>wer8 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  railway  violations  of  the  law;  it  may  institute  com- 
plaints \n  its  own  name;  it  may  cause  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  to  punish 
violations  of  the  law.  By  ^ection  12  of  the  interstate-commerce  act,  the  Ibiter- 
state  Commission  is  ailthonzed  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  business 
of  carriers,  and  is  required  to  keep  itself  informed  as  to  the  manner  and  method 
in  which  the  same  is  conducted,  and  is  given  the  right  to  obtain  from  the  carriers 
full  and  complete  information  necessary  to  enable  tne  commission  to  perform  tJie 
duties  and  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created.  The  Interstate  Com- 
mission is  authorized  and  required  to  execute  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  and  upon  the  request  of  the  commission,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  anjr  district 
attorney  of  the  United  States  to  whom  the  commission  may  apply  to  institute 
and  prosecute  in  the  proper  court  all  necessary  proceedings  for  tne  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  for  the  punishment  of  all  violations  of  it,  and  it 
may  subpoena  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
all  books,  papers,  etc. ,  relating  to  any  matter  under  investigation.  The  Interstate 
Commission  is  also  given  authority  to  institute  any  inquiry  on  its  own  motion  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  though  complaint  had  been  made. 
This  incites  litigation  rather  th^n  its  avoidance,  inasmucn  as  if  the  commission 
did  not  move  themselves,  some  complaints  might  not  be  made. 

Such  duties  and  the  character  of  aetectives  imposed  upon  the  Interstate  Com- 
mission and  its  authority  to  inaugurate  criminal  prosecutions,  as  weU  as  to  prose- 
cute civil  complaints  on  its  own  motion,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  deprive  the 
commission  of  a  judicial  temperament,  and  are  not  conducive  to  the  fairness  and 
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impartiality  eesential  in  judges.  In  all  these  res|>ect8,  the  functions  of  the  Eng- 
lish commission  are  infimtely  Ba];>erior.  For  the  interstate  commission,  with  its 
present  varied  functions,  to  oe  permitted  to  render  judgment  against  a  railroad 
would  be  almost  like  allowing  a  man  to  be  convicted  of  murder  by  the  grand  jury 
which  had  indicted  him.  To  give  our  commission  the  power  to  maugurate  com- 
plaints on  its  own  motion,  and  then  to  hear  and  finaUy  determine  those  com- 
plaints, would  be  allowing  a  party  to  be  the  judge  in  his  own  cause,  which  is  con- 
trarv  to  one  of  tiie  elementary  principles  of  law  and  justice,  and  such  anomalies 
would  not  be  remedied  by  allowing  appeals. 

These  comx>aiison8  show  the  unntness  of  the  Interstate  Commission  with  its 
present  constitution  and  functions,  and  lees  so  when  enlarged  as  they  ask,  for 
acting  as  a  court,  and  they  show  that  Congpress  never  intended  to  give  the  com- 
mission ^neral  independent  powers  or  duties,  except  those  of  an  administrative 
body  designed  in  some  respects  to  assist  litigants  and  the  courts  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  tne  interstate  act.  This  is  made  clear  by  a  study  of  the  debates  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  courts  themselves  could  not  have  exercised 
uiem  if  the  interstate  commerce  act  had  left  its  enforcement  to  the  courts  alone 
instead  of  adding  the  commission  as  an  adjunct  to  the  courts,  and  now  that  the 
courts  have  very  properly  refused  to  sanction  the  unwarranted  assumptions,  the 
commission  demands  that,  while  it  still  retains  the  right  to  act  as  admmistrative 
supervisor  of  various  details  of  railway  operations,  and  also  the  rights  to  act  as 
detective,  prosecutor,  and  complainant,  it  be  given  the  powers  of  a  court,  and  that 
its  orders  be  enforced  as  the  judgments  of  a  court.  The  commission  will  appeal 
in  vain  to  the  railway-regulation  law  of  England  for  any  sanction  of  an  arrange- 
ment so  rex)ugnant  to  justice. 

The  British  railway  and  canal  commission  is  emi>owered  to  award  damages 
and,  for  the  enforcement  of  its  orders,  has  all  such  i>ower8,  rights,  and  privileges 
as  are  vested  in  a  superior  court.  Since  the  way  the  English  commission  is  con- 
stituted and  the  functions  conferred  on  it  all  give  it  the  dimity  of  a  court  and 
substantial  guaranties  of  judicial  fairness  and  just  decisions,  and  since  it  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  a  court,  it  is  proper  that  it  be  given  the  authority  of  a 
court  to  carry  out  its  orders,  which  are,  for  these  reasons,  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  as  if  made  by  any  other  court  in  the  land.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  an 
appeal  lies  from  its  decision  on  all  (questions  of  law. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  aspires  to  much  greater  powers  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  orders,  greatly  exceeding  those  enjoyed  by  the  railway  and 
canal  commission,  but  it  wants  its  orders  to  go  into  effect  and  to  remain  in  effect 
until  declared  unlawful  by  the  courts,  saving  a  power  in  the  courts  to  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  order  pending  review  only  wnen  on  the  face  of  the  record  it 
plainly  apx)ears  that  the  order  is  erroneous  in  x)oint  of  law  or  unjust  or  unreason- 
able on  the  facts.  Since  the  court  could  seldom  say  that  such  error  or  injustice 
plainly  appears  simply  on  the  face  of  the  record,  the  practical  result  would  be 
that  the  commission's  orders  would  be  in  effect  througnout  the  proceedings  for 
review. 

Instead  of  the  railway  and  canal  commission  of  England  serving  as  a  prece- 
dent for  giving  such  x)owers,  that  commission  affords  a  strong  contrary  argument. 
To  give  uie  Interstate  Commission  such  powers  would  be  about  as  anomalous  as 
for  one  man  to  be  detective,  prosecuting  attorney,  and  judge  in  the  same  case. 
Certainly,  until  all  other  functions  are  eliminated  trora  the  commission  and  trtms- 
f erred  to  some  other  administrative  body,  and  until  the  commission  is  restricted 
solely  to  the  hearing  and  determination  of  complaints  of  violations  of  the  laws 
which  are  brought  before  it  by  proper  complainants,  there  should  be  no  thought 
of  giving  it  the  lowers  of  a  court  to  put  its  orders  into  effect  by  execution  or  by 
any  means  whatever,  except  by  suit  in  court  for  their  enforcement. 

Even  then,  to  be  as  favorably  constituted  for  dispensing  justice  as  is  the  English 
commission,  the  members  should  be  apx)ointed  for  life;  some  of  them  should  be 
men  of  experience  in  railway  matters,  and  some  of  them  should  be  judges,  in 
order  to  insure  that  judicial  temperament  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  such  imx)ortant  functions.  If  the  commission  be  made  a 
court,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will  make  it  imperative  that  its 
members  hold  office  during  good  behavior. 

Not  only  does  i^e  Interstate  Commission  insist  that  it  should  be  given  the 
])owers  of  a  court  to  enforce  its  orders,  but  that  it  ^ould  be  given  ];>ower  to  make 
all  interstate  rates,  rules,  regulations,  and  classifications  throughout  the  vast  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  hold  up  as  an  example  of  the  practicability  and  pro- 
priety of  such  a  course  the  railway-reeulation  laws  of  England. 

We  have  shown  how  far  the  English  railway  and  canal  commission  falls  short 
of  an  argument  for  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  powers  of  a 
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ooort,  and  how,  instead,  it  is  an  instructive  aignment  against  an^  snch  idea, 
liikewise,  we  find  that  the  example  of  Ihigland,  in  the  matter  of  fixmf  rateB,  is 
om>Ofled  to  any  snch  scheme.  No  provisions  were  made  in  Enghind  for  fixing  the 
raros  of  railways  except  in  the  charters  of  the  various  railwav  companies  until 
the  adoption  of  the  traffic  act  of  1888,  by  which  careful  procednre  was  provided 
for  revising  the  rates  of  carriers  through  the  board  of  trade. 

The  board  is  a  ];>ermanent  committee  of  the  privy  conncU,  established  by  an 
order  in  council  in  1786.  As  now  constituted,  all  me  principal  offiocov  of  the 
States  are  ex  officio  members,  but  the  duties  are  really  discharged  by  the  prea- 
dent  and  the  secretary  of  the  board.  The  president  is  usually  a  member  A  the 
cabinet,  beinj^  practically  a  cabinet  minister  of  trade  and  commerce.  One  of  its 
departments  is  the  railway  department,  which  is  charged  with  the  administrative 
supervision  of  railways  in  various  respects,  and  ma&Bs  inquiries  into  aocidentB, 
collects  and  publishes  railway  statistics,  etc. 

The  carriers  were,  bv  the  act  of  1888,  required  to  transmit  to  the  board  of 
trade  classifications  ana  schedules  of  maximum  rates.  The  railroads  were  alao 
to  advertise  in  the  newspapers  and  poet  notices  at  their  passenger  stations  of  their 
having  so  transmitted  their  schedules  and  classifications  to  that  board.  Thereupon 
the  board  was  to  hear  all  parties  whom  they  considered  entitled  to  be  heud, 
and  then,  if  the  board  agrees  with  the  railways  upon  the  proposed  schedules, 
those  schedules,  or  in  the  event  of  inability  to  agree,  schedules  prepared  by  tiie 
board  of  trade,  were  to  be  embraced  in  a  provisional  order  to  be  transmitted  to 
Parliament,  and  the  board  of  trade  was  to  agree  on  a  bill  confirming  sudh  pro- 
visional order.  Our  commission  proposes  to  call  its  orders  *'  administrative.'^far 
reasons  before  shown.  If  any  oojections  were  made  to  such  bill,  it  had  to  be 
referred  either  to  a  select  committee  of  the  house  in  which  the  bill  had  bera 
introduced  or  to  a  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses  for  a  hearing,  and  it  wbs  only 
when  an  act  had  been  passed  in  pursuance  of  this  procedure  that  the  rates  so 
designated  should  become  binding  upon  the  railways. 

This  system  clearly  recognizes  that  the  fixing  of  such  rates  is  strictly  a  legisla- 
tive function ,  and  as  such  it  is  exercised  only  by  Parliament  itself.  Yet  the  £iter- 
state  Ck>mmerce  Commifision  has  used  the  system  of  railway  regulation  in  ihig- 
iand  as  an  argument  for  conferring  upon  it  the  power  to  fix  aU  interstate  rates, 
fares  and  rules.  Thus,  according  to  its  ambitious  designs,  not  only  is  it  to  be  a 
sort  of  superintendent  of  all  interstate  railways,  and  as  such  superior  to  tiie 
boards  of  directors  and  presidente.  but  ^^detective  of  violations  of  the  law,  a 
prosecutor  of  the  railways  for  sucn  violauon,  a  party  com]jlainant  against  tiie 
railways,  and  also  a  court  in  all  matters  arising  under  the  interstate  conameroe 
act ,  having  all  the  powers  of  a  court  to  enforce  its  orders,  but  it  is  iJso  to  be  a  legis- 
lature for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates,  fares,  and  rules  of  the  carriers.  Ajjj 
such  mingling  of  widely  different  functions  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  government  in  the  United  States;  it  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
with  respect  to  any  other  and  lesser  interests  in  the  countrv,  and  is  not  a  power 
given  to  the  Treasury^  Postel,  Interior,  State,  or  other  branch  of  the  Government 
having  a  Cabinet  minister.  Witness  the  recent  clamor  against  Secretaries  Gage 
and  Hay,  on  the  exercise  of  their  right  judgments  in  matters  requiring  legislative 
confirmation. 

The  Interstate  Ck)mmission  endeavors  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  -po-wet  it 
seeks  with  reference  to  rates  is  in  reality  a  legislative  power  by  iTurigting  t^t  it 
would  not,  under  the  power  desired,  fix  rates  in  the  nrst  instance  or  generally, 
but  that  it  would  only  fix  them  upon  complaint  and  after  finding  the  existing 
rates  unreasonable.  Cbngress  iteelf  could  not  now,  of  course,  fiix  rates  in  the 
first  instence  on  any  railway  already  in  operation,  because  the  rates  have  already 
been  fixed  **in  the  first  instence."  As  to  thereafter  fixing  and  altering  fuee, 
rules,  and  rates  generally,  the  conmiission's  course  is  inconsistent  with  ite  present 
assertions.  Although  the  comnussion  now  has  no  power  to  makes  rates  at  all,  it 
in  one  case  assumed  to  make  the  rates  on  all  the  classes  of  commodities,  embrao 
ing  over  2,000  articles,  from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  to  eight  pointe  in  fonr  South- 
em  Stetes,  which  virtually  affected  the  rates  to  all  pointe  in  the  South,  not  only 
from  Chicago  and  Cincinnati  and  other  pointe  in  the  northwestern  and  central 
territory,  but  from  all  pointe  in  the  East  as  well,  by  the  intimate  inter-relation  of 
most  rates  between  Stetes. 

If  the  commission  saw  proper  to  go  into  such  a  general  rate-making  order  as 
this  when  it  had  no  power  to  make  rates  and  so  misconceive  the  law,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  less  modest  if  more  and  enlarged  powers  were  actuf^y  given  to  it,  or 
less  liable  to  error. 

The  commission  insiste  that  adequate  protection  is  given  by  the  power  of  review 
by  the  courte;  but  the  fact  is  that  any  such  power  would  be  wholly  InsufficieDt. 
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The  qneetioii  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate  is  pecnliarly  one  of  fact,  and  after 
the  conunission  finds  the  facts  that  the  rate  is  nnreasonable,  and  that  the  mazi- 
mnm  and  mininmm  rates  designated  by  it  will  be  reasonable,  and  orders  those 
rates  to  be  observed,  this  finding  wiU  make  out  a  nrima  facie  case.  In  view  of 
therelnctance-of  the  courts  to  overturn  findings  oi  fact  made  in  porsnance  of 
legal  pi^ciplee  bv  bodies  constituted  for  the  purpose,  almost  the  only  protection 
the  oompames  wJll  have  will  be  the  right  to  nave  the  orders  of  the  commission 
set  aside  when  thev  would  result  in  the  railroad  operating  at  a  loss,  or,  in  other 
words,  would  result  in  depriving  the  railroad  of  its  property  without  due  process 
of  law,  and  the  railroad  company  would  have  this  same  protection  if  the  rates 
were  prescribed  by  Congress  itself. 

These  considerations  necessarily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colossal  and 
summary  -powers  which  the  commission  now  so  strienuously  demands  will  gener- 
ally be,  in  practical  effect,  just  as  expensive  and  as  binding  upon  the  railroads  as 
the  action  of  Congress  itself  in  the  premises.  The  commission  may  act  on  its 
own  motion.  It  will  make  rates  and  fares  generaUv,  and  fix  rates  in  the  first 
instance  just  as  Confess  itself  might  fix  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  power 
will  be  in  effect  a  legislatiye  power  and  a  x)ower  which  in  England  is  exercised  by 
Parliament. 

Therefore  to  cite  the  example  of  England  as  an  argument  for  conferring  such 
powers  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  misleading  and  absurd. 
TO  confer  upon  the  commission  the  tremendous  p^owers  which  it  desires,  will 
not  only  make  it  in  effect  the  most  powerful  institution  in  this  country,  with 
practically  unlimited  control,  over  its  trade  and  commerce  in  every  part,  but  it 
wUl  obliterate  those  well-defined  distinctions  which  have  so  long  existed  here 
between  the  various  departments  of  the  Government. 

While  the  railway-regulation  laws  of  England  are  relied  on  by  the  advocates  of 
this  entirelv  unnecessary  and  radical  departure  from  the  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution, those  laws,  if  followed,  would  defeat  the  unwise  and  needless  provision 
ambitiously  longed  for  by  the  commission.  Those  laws  afford  admirable  examples 
of  careful  observance  of  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  departments ,  always  a  fundamental  principle  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, which  would  be  most  grossly  and  unjustly  disregarded  by  conferring  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  tremendous  and  widely  differing  powers 
which  it  so  insistently  demands.  Giviuff  it  such  powers  would,  instead  of  leaving 
the  commission  as  it  intended,  and  an  adjunct  to  the  interstate-commerce  act  ana 
the  courts,  make  the  law  and  the  courts  adjunct  to  the  commission;  and  nothing 
would  be  more  unlike  such  a  remarkable  condition  of  affairs  than  the  consistent 
and  well-guarded  system  of  railway  regulation  in  force  in  England. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  keep  other  distinctions  between  the  policy  of  the 
English  Government  and  our  own  in  plain  view.  The  first  is  that  the  rates  in 
Great  Britain  average  double  those  in  our  country.  The  largeness  of  the  rates 
reasonably  influences  the  system  and  measure  of  regulation.  Their  higher  rates 
receive  the  most  considerate  restrictive  regulations.  Here  the  lowest  rates  are 
prox)osed  to  be  made  subject  to  more  stringent  and  inconsiderate  legislation  than 
any  country  of  the  earth  exercises.  The  second  is  that  in  many  details  their 
companies  receive  ampler  care  and  protection,  such  as  policing  the  stations,  grade 
crossing's,  invasions  upon  the  rights  of  way,  the  contributory  neglect  of  plersons 
injured,  penalties  for  securing  rates  by  wrongdoing,  the  measures  of  dan^ages  to 
persons,  the  legality  of  limitations  or  releases,  etc.  The  third  is  that  English 
legislative  railway  policy  requires  that  when  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  new 
and  competitive  railway  or  extend  former  lines  to  a  x)omt  or  district  previously 
reached  oy  one  or  more  other  companies,  it  shall  be  first  demonstrated  that  such 
new  line  is  a  reasonable  public  requirement  before  parliamentary  powers  will  be 
granted  for  its  construction  and  operation.  With  us  persons  contemplating  the 
like  construction  of  parallel  or  competing  lines  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  lax 
and  the  simplest  of  n>rmulas,  declarations,  aild  guarantiee,  and  when  built  almost 
universally  oecome  disturbers  of  the  preexisting  rates,  fares,  and  regulations,  in 
order  to  detach  business  from  other  companies  because  the  mere  cons^ction 
of  new  lines  adds  but  slowly  to  the  antecedent  traffic. 

If  where  three  lines  exist  a  fourth  is  authorized  and  built,  the  original  ones  are 
entitled  to  have  their  reduced  traffic  reasonably  cared  for  as  being  just  to  the 
business  of  four  instead  of  three  companies. 

When  a  new  British  line  is  built,  it  also  becomes  a  conservator  of  rates  under 
the  prevailing  system  of  regulations;  here  it  is  encouraged  by  theory  and  law  to 
become  a  disturber  because  such  a  course  is  deemed  competition. 

Enoujg'h  surely  has  been  shown  under  this  general  head  to  demonstrate  that  the 
broad,  intelligent,  mutual,  and  careful  legislative  policy  of  England  is  in  striking 
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contrast  in  every  respect  with  the  irrational,  unfair,  and  prejudiced  scheme  of 
railway-rate  control  put  forth  by  onr  Interstate  Commerce  GommiBsion  in  eTwy 
respect  to  which  they  both  appeal  commercifdly. 

Reference  is  often  made  nere  to  the  English  clearing  honse.  As  its  huk 
indicates,  it  clears  only  joint  receipts  and  does  not  make  or  alter  rates. 

That  body  is,  however,  also  chartered  and  not  opposed  by  Parliament  under  sab- 
stantially  the  general  declaration  that  its  badness  is  to  be  condnctod  as  if  all  tiie 
railways  were  one  railway. 

Its  of&ces  are  headquarters  for  varions  rate  conferences,  which  oofnatitote  i 
series  of  small  associations  possessing  great  valne,  bat  are  not  a  part  of  its  orgtn- 
ization. 

Finally,  on  this  vital  point,  it  is  also  to  be  recited  and  borne  in  mind  that  no 
sach  powers  as  those  arrogated  and  asked  for  by  onr  commission  are  conferred 
upon  any  other  railway  commission,  board,  coancU,  or  committee  of  any  o&ter 
country. 

Twenty-Sixth. 
8uooested  chanqbs  in  the  act. 

You  naturally  ask,  in  view  of  my  criticisms  of  the  present  Interstate-commerce 
act,  and  in  response  to  your  topical  inquiry,  what  amendments  I  would  propose 
for  the  interstate  commerce  act,  which  shall  be  mutual  in  purpose  and  effect 
improve  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  stop  the  evils  of  aiscriminations  and 
excessive  rates. 

I  premise  by  saying  that  I  believe  that  the  railway  comiMinies  have  given  moR 
coox)eration  and  good  will  to  the  Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  than  that  cotD- 
mission  has  shown  toward  the  railways.  It  is  essential  primarily  tliat  this 
condition  be  changed. 

To  that  end  I  would  personally  favor — 

(a)  More  frequent  conferences  between  the  railroads  and  the  commifisioii,  in 
some  of  which— upon  the  initiative  of  the  commission— perhaps  interested  shippers 
miffht  participate. 

(0)  As  the  commission  is  asking  us  for  unnecessary  measures  of  publicity  and 
expense,  I  think  we  should  receive  from  them  at  least  a  monthly  bulletin  which 
would  show  the  objections  to  interstate  railway  tariffs  in  use,  and  not  leave  thit 
to  exaggerated  conjecture.  For  this  puipose  I  would  have  the  statement  imper 
sonal,  reciting  as  a  suggested  heading,  ''Complaints  against  interstate  rates, 

received  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  during  the  month  of ■" 

I  would  show  therein  the  rate  complained  of,  the  article  to  which  the  objectionable 
rate  appalled,  and  the  points  of  shipment  and  receipt,  without  naming  ttie  railway 
companies  complained  of  or  the  persons  complainmg. 

I  believe  the  tendency  of  this  Dulletin  would  be  to  cause  such  rates  to  be  more 
closely  scanned  and  compared  before  issue,  as  the  railroads  would  desire  to  avoid 
being  entered  upon  this  list;  competing  hnes  woiUd  compare  their  rates  with  those 
complained  of;  shippers  might  the  more  hesitate  to  complain  unnecessarily,  aod 
we  would  at  last  know  officially  the  exact  amount  of  public  disaffection  with  rates, 
which  I  think  is  now  greatly  magnified. 

(c)  In  my  judgment  the  commission  should  be  enlarged  to  seven  members.  I 
do  not  believe  it  possible,  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  of  Puerto  Bico,  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Alaska,  may  ultimately  come  within  one  system  of  regolation,  that  five  men 
can  by  any  possibility  of  industry  and  knowleoge  encompass  the  consideration  o^ 
all  these  great  and  intricate  questions  fairly  ana  comprehensively. 

(d)  I  strenuously  urge  the  right  of  contract.  I  am  not  now  advocating  the 
immediate  grant  of  pooling  authority,  but  many  other  contracts  than  pools  are 
equally  essential  to  uniformity  of  rates,  rules,  ana  regulations — such  as  lighterage, 
switching,  storage,  stock-yard  charges,  union-dejwt  arrangements,  joint  trace, 
joint  divisions  between  connecting  lines,  etc. — every  one  of  which  are  as  clearly 
m  the  public  interest  as  they  are  in  that  of  the  railroads.  In  the  important 
matter  of  inspecting  through  cars  at  agreed  points,  that  measure  is,  for  exam* 
pie — and  without  doubt— in  the  clear  interests  of  the  protection  of  both  human 
life  and  of  property  being  transx)orted. 

(e)  In  other  and  general  resi>ects  I  favor  substantially  the  general  features  of 
the  Foraker  bill,  so  called  (Senate  bill  No.  1479,  March  80, 1897). 

I  am  aware  that  the  people  demand  a  supervising  power,  superior  in  some 
respects  to  the  railroads  themselves,  and,  with  mutual  equity  kept  in  view,  I 
think  it  a  proper  requirement.  I  think  the  commission  ^ould  show  the  people 
what  is  mutually  proper,  not  partisan.    I  think  the  relations  between  tiie  public 
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and  the  railroads  are  jturtly  made  up  of  mntnal  rights,  but  surely  all  the  rights  do 
not  belong  to  the  i>eople,  who  do  not  own  and  who  are  not  responsible  for  railway 
finance  or  management.    The  railroads  mnst  possess  some  vested  rights. 

I  do  not  advocate  that  the  railroad  companies  shonld  be  the  exclnsive  and  arbi- 
trary managers  of  their  property  in  all  public  respects,  nor  can  I  admit  that  five 
government  officers  shonld  replace  them  as  managers  of  this  vast  property  in 
preference  to  onwise,  nnintelligent,  and  perhaps  hostile  constitnencies.  I  think 
mat  conferences  between  the  various  interests  should  evolve  a  bill  which  every 
governmental  and  corporate  fair  mind  should  be  alike  willing  to  accept  and  adopt. 

I  favor  this  also  because  it  is  time  that  a  stop  was  put  in  some  measure  to  tne 
confusion  of  authority;  to  the  cross  decisions  in  the  lower  courts;  to  the  excessive 
demands  of  the  commission  on  the  one  hand,  and  possibly  to  the  excessive  re- 
sistance of  some  railway  companies  on  the  other. 

I  believe  the  whole  subject  should  be  approached  in  a  candid  national  spirit. 
We  too  much  limp  and  jump  to  this  end.  It  is  not  deliberately  and  mutually 
considered  before  action. 

I  wish  to  impress  the  board  with  my  personal  belief  that  this  question  is  and 
always  will  be  linked  with  a  public  interest;  that  the  public  has  a  reasonable  and 
vital  concern  in  transportation,  as  to  safety  appliances,  the  safe  character  of  road- 
beds, adequate  protection  at  public  crossings,  security  of  their  persons  and  prox>- 
erty,  the  proper  accounting  as  to  bonds,  shares,  etc.,  and  in  reasonable  rates, 
rules,  and  fares,  and  the  stoppage  of  all  discriminating  practices,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  have  all  its  rights  in  such  particulars,  but  it  ought  to  enact  wise  and 
mutual  laws  about  them,  especially  as  the  railways  are  the  largest  factors  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Most  of  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commission  have  been  accepted  by  the  rail- 
way companies.  In  four  years  28  of  its  40  rate  rulings  were  complied  with. 
Nevertheless,  the  railway  companies  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  contest  some  of 
such  mlings  and  have  oeen  justified  in  this  conclusion  by  imi>ortant  decisions 
of  the  lower  courts  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  their  favor. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  shown  that  its  proposed  strin- 
gent amendments  are  called  for  by  the  public.  They  seem  the  notion  and  motion 
of  the  commission  itself  in  most  respects.  The  annual  reports  of  the  commis- 
sion only  partially  show  the  number  or  nature  of  the  complaints  which  come 
before  it  as  to  excessive  rates,  which,  next  to  discriminations,  constitute  the  only 
additional  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  commission  and  their  number  is  there- 
fore m£^^nified  in  the  general  statements. 

Numerous  individuals  representing  trade  bodies  urge  the  amendments  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Interstate  Commission  will  stand  impartially  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public;  that  it  is  composed  of  **  men  indisposed  to  favor  one  party 
any  more  than  another,'^  and  will  constitute  a  "  board  of  arbitration,"  and  that  is 
what  the  "commission  will  be  under  this  bill  if  it  is  passed,"  etc. 

I  demur  to  some  of  these  views,  because  an  arbitration  is  usually  had  by  agree- 
ment of  both  parties  as  to  the  issue  to  be  submitted  and  decided,  and  both  parties 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  arbitrators;  also  because  the  repeated  utter- 
ances of  the  commission  show  that  they  have  already  prejudged  the  case  in  nearly 
every  phase  under  which  it  can  arise. 

ITiey  will,  therefore,  with  their  proposed  widely  extended  powers,  if  granted, 
constitute  a  board  of  prosecution  rather  than  a  board  of  arbitration. 

It  is  alleged  in  various  arguments  that  no  amendments  are  prox)osed  which  give 
to  the  commission  the  power  to  make  rates.  This  is  an  evasion.  The  power  to 
change  a  rate  is  clearly  the  jwwer  to  make  a  new  rate,  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  to  fix  other  new  rates, i.e., changes — ^leaving  to  the  carrier,  therefore, 
only  the  determination  of  such  others  as  may  happen  to  please  the  commission. 
It  is  the  x)ower  which  the  commission  objects  to  on  the  part  of  the  railroad,  yet 
desires  to  assume  and  increase  for  itself. 

Great  stress  is  laid  in  various  arguments  uxx>n  the  necessity  for  a  tribunal 
standing  between  the  shipper  on  the  one  hand  and  the  railroad  companies  on  the 
other,  winch  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  the  issues  between  the  two. 

The  Witness.  There  is  one  feature  of  pooling  contracts  to  which  I  am  asked 
to  call  more  specific  attention  than  I  have  to-day.  1  have  been  instrumental  in 
drawing  some  pooling  contracts,  and  have  been  a  party  to  many  more,  yet  I  have 
never  seen  one  that  held,  from  its  first  to  its  last  word,  any  specific  rate  or  fare. 
They  refer  to  rates  and  fares  then  in  existence  or  which  mav  be  from  time  to  time 
made  or  altered.  Pooling  contracts,  as  some  were  made  here  and  in  England, 
may  have  been  for  1  or  5  years,  or  more,  during  which  time  no  line  of  the  pool- 
ing agreement  was  changed;  yet  rates  might  have  been  proi)erly  and  necessarily 
changed  twenty-five  times  during  those  years.    The  first  oDject,  as  you  will  readily 
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see,  was  to  provide  a  procedure  adapted  from  past  ezperieKioe,  nvlietiber  Ik  '.  '\ 
80  years,  to  govern  the  division  of  the  same  bonness,  leaving^  the  poonies  4p!:ii 
the  opportuiity  onder  one  agreement  and  regardless  of  its  dnzmtaoB  ti>  Bi 
snch  changes  in  the  contracts  or  rates  as  the  socoeeding  condiliooa  at 
management,  or  trade  might  justify  or  reqnire.    As  I  have  said  beEfiove,  f ' 
great  misconception  in  the  pablic  mind  that  pooling  contracts  specify  r 
are  nsed  to  maintain  them.    Remember  also  that  all  the  farces  at  ma^ 
tion  have  as  mnch  play  nnder  a  pooling  contract  as  if  po(^  did  not 
being  simply  provisos  that  when  varioos  rates  shall  have  been  made 
then — whether  higher  or  lower— <$ome  within  the  provisians  ol  tiie  joim  pe^ 
memorandum  as  to  the  division  between  the  parties  of  the  tonnagr  repnnn 
by  the  trafflc  or  of  the  earnings  derived  from  it.    I  think  that  ofu^xt  to  be  wm 
initially  clear  to  you.    Of  course  their  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  Tmriai 
adopted. 

(After  a  recess  from  12.85  to  2  p.  m.,  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Blancfaard 
tinned,  as  follows:) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  good  policy  to  posh  befar^a 
national  legislature  a  bill  abolishing  ticket  scalping,  to  the  exclusion  of  aZZ  ock 
legislation  that  the  people  of  the  country  and  the  dterstate  Commerce  OoeB- 
sion  and  shippers  are  asking  for,  as  was  done  in  the  last  session  of  Caognss- 
A.  My  judgment  is  that  it  is  wiser  that  all  the  reforms  be  inan^orated  aals 
hand  m  hand  with  each  other,  and  that  they  should  not  be  dealt  with  -pnecemai 
but  comprehensively.  Nevertheless  the  contest  has  been  made  up  so  folly  » > 
scalping  that,  if  there  is  liable  to  be  any  considerable  delay  as  to  the  ais 
features  because  of  considering  that  one  again,  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  act  pa»i 
now  to  discontinue  scalping  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  us — the  pieople  m.iii 
Interstate  Commerce  (Commission— in  producing  quick  results;  sontie  lK>ld  tius' 
pass  it  now  would  strengthen  the  hanas  of  those  who  favor  further  legislstioeit 
other  points  and  would  be  more  likely  to  lead  possibly  to  giving  ns  the  wxVbaap 
which  we  desire  in  other  respects,  than  for  us  to  undertafe  to  adjostt  ad  ^ss- 
state  issues  at  once.  The  reverse  of  this  view  holds  with  others,  viz,  that  if  v^ 
ful  to  aboUsh  scalping  now  we  incur  the  failure  of  that  with  onr  further  p!& 
XK)sals  hereafter.  Between  these  views  it  is  my  conclusion  that  if  vre  ca&  v> 
should  get  simultaneous  action  on  all  points.  If  we  can  not  it  is  better  to  fi< 
action  which  would  correct  the  one  great  evil  of  iMussenger  traffic,  which  pracs- 
cally  gets  a  disturbing  issue  away  from  the  commission  and  out  of  the  waji 
Congress,  and  will  mostly  work  to  the  public  sood. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  railroads  themselves  are  responsible  for  the  sjs^ 
of  ticket  brokerage  which  they  seek  to  have  abolished  by  the  National  and  Sttfr 
legislatures?— A.  Only  in  a  small  measure  at  present.  Myanswer  did  notgotii 
morning  into  all  the  forms  or  evils  of  ticket  brokerage.  We  will  assume,  ^ 
example,  that  from  New  York  there  are  a  thousand  forms  of  tickets  which  p^ 
through  what  are  called  the  western  termini  of  the  trunk  lines  from  Toronto,  a 
the  north,  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  trunk  line  junctions,  on  the  south.  Betwue 
these  junctions  are  a  multiplicity  of  connections;  so  many  that  Mr.  Daniels  (tf 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  stated  in  his  testimony  in  1898  that  there  wcr 
50,000  or  more  ticketed  routes,  as  for  example  between  the  seaboard  cities  a^ 
Portland,  Oreg. 

When  it  comes  to  issuing  the  various  class  tickets  by  all  those  various  roads  asj 
routes,  they  afford  more  or  less  opportunities  for  scalping.  For  example,  a  ticbt 
from  Philadelphia  reading  through  Buffalo,  from  Bumdo  to  Cleveland,  from  dei^ 
land  to  Toledo,  and  from  Toledo  to  Cincinnati,  goes  on  three  sides  of  the  square, 
or  say  two-thirds  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  Those  routes  are  represented 
by  various  coupons,  and  the  longer  the  distance  the  more  the  opportunities  fcr 
scalping.  The  railroad  companies,  starting  with  the  public  convenience  ai^ 
their  own  revenues,  are  therefore  obliged  to  confront  this  issue;  should  ibef 
decline  to  sell  those  various  tickets  at  their  advertised  fares  or  run  the  risks  (2 
scalping  them  ?  We  will  suppose  a  ticket  sold  from  New  York  by  way  of  Albaaj, 
Montreal  and  Detroit,  to  Cincinnati;  that  ticket  might  be  scalped  at  Saratogas 
Troy  or  Detroit,  and  again  at  Toledo;  and  while  the  original  transaction  \m 
a  leeitimate  one  over  the  traveled  and  current  routes,  it  nevertheless  increased 
the  liability  to  speculation  in  those  tickets  by  selling  these  various  cut  poitioos 
at  these  numerous  points.  In  that  way  the  railroad  companies  have  done  mock 
by  multiplying  routes,  to  assist  the  sciedper  in  his  object,  but  always,  as  I  aT«r, 
tne  public  convenience  entered  into  their  issue. 

Another  fact  that  existed  for  years  does  not  prevail  now  to  the  prior  extent, 
viz,  that  railroad  companies  and  scalpers  assisted  each  other.    I  am  famihar 
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with  the  old  Atlantic  and  G^reat  Weetem  Railroad,  where  a  block  of  tickets,  a 
thousand  in  nmnber,  for  Ulnstration,  were  pntont  from  Cincinnati  to  New  York. 
We  will  suppose  the  fare  well  maintainea  on  the  other  lines  on  a  basis  of, 
say,  $17,  Cincinnati  to  New  York,  but  they  placed  those  tickets  with  scalpers 
for  $14.  In  that  way  the  railroad  companies  had  direct  dealings  with  the  scalpers. 
In  BufEalo  at  one  time  when  some  new  lines  opened  through  to  New  York  perhaps 
over  10,000  tickets  were  disposed  of  to  speculators  direct,  via  numerous  routes. 
Subsequently  when  the  disturbances  which  such  sales  created  were  removed  by 
a  better  understanding  between  the  railway  companies,  the  companies  offered  to 
redeem  those  tickets,  perhaps  not  at  the  amounts  which  they  received  for  them, 
but  at  a  higher  price  than  paid,  that  redemption  fund  being  contributed  and 
divided  over  all  the  lines  witn  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the  rates  and  the  pub- 
lic equalities  of  fares.  The  brokers,  we  will  say,  had  disposed  of  2,000  of  Wose 
tickets;  and  the  railways  offered  the  brokers  $2  more  than  they  paid  for  the 
8,000  on  hand,  representing  a  profit  of  say  $16,000,  which  the  public  paid  to  the 
brokers,  but  scalpers  refused  to  return  those  tickets  notwithstanding  that 
profit,  believing  that  it  was  but  the  precursor  step  to  stop  speculation  in  scalp- 
ing tickets;  that  they,  nothwithstanding  the  large  gain  from  that  transaction, 
would  become  the  losers  by  the  aggregate  general  policy,  and  that  they  could 
sell  them  to  travelers  for  an  equal  or  greater  gain. 

In  other  cases  railroad  agents  have  undoubtedlv  referred  passengers  to  scalp- 
ing* offices  as  places  where,  to  secure  business,  they  could  buy  tickets  over  their 
lines  cheai)er.    Supi>ose  that  uhe  fare  from  New  York  to  Chicago  b^  the  Grand 
Trunk  line  in  connection  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  from  New  York  is  $18,  while 
the  standard  fare  via  the  New  York  Central  routes  is  $20.    At  that  difference  a 
passen^r  might  say,  **I  do  not  prefer  the  lower  cost  line;  the  difference  in  con- 
nections and  time  and  in  sleeping  car  conveniences  and  meals  do  not  attract  me." 
The  ticket  agent  ma^  then  have  said  to  the  intending  traveler,  and  possibly 
with  the  authority  of  his  sui)erior  officer,  '^  If  you  will  go  to  A  B,  who  has  a  scalp- 
ing office,  he  has  tickets  over  our  road  which  originally  started  at  Portland,  Me., 
or  somewhere  else,  through  Boston  to  New  York,  and  the  party  having  used  part 
of  that  ticket  via  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  the  broker  has  on  sale  the  balance  of 
the  ticket  for  $15."    Therefore  the  broker  gets  that  $8  below  the  fixed  differential 
of  $2.    The  passenger  saves  so  much  of  that  scalp  as  the  broker  may  aUow  him. 
To  that  extent  the  railroad  companies  have  at  times  referred  passengers  to  the 
advantages  of  a  scalper's  office  and  have  then  shared  its  benefits  in  the  way  cited. 
In  such  cases  the  railroad  companies  mav  formerly  have  been  responsible  directly 
for  some  of  the  evils,  but  they  have  now  been  curtailed  from  the  fact  that  agente 
have  been  appointed  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  go  into  these  scalping  offices  and 
*'  test  the  market,"  as  it  is  called;  and  while  I  dislike  to  bring  before  a  body  like 
this  the  use  of  such  instrumentalities,  we  have  availed  of  the  most  experienced 
exx)erts  to  do  this  work,  and  out  of  all  the  mass  of  information  they  derive  such 
facts  are  confirmed.    Nevertheless,  however  much  the  railroad  companies  have 
formerly  connived  at  these  methods,  they  have  been  gradually  eliminated,  and 
more  and  more  the  disturbing  railroad  officer  and  scalper  have  been  thrown  on 
more  limited  resources. 

A  railroad  president  told  me  that  his  chief  ticket  clerk  being  ill  and  his  mail, 
marked  personal,  having  accumulated  and  caused  suspicion,  he  caused  that  mail 
to  be  ox)ened  and  there  were  found  letters  from  three  different  brokers  saying, 
in  effect,  **  I  have  received  from  you  the  tickets  which  are  to  be  sold  in  my  office. 
The  standard  fare  being  so  much,  the  tickets  are  to  be  sold  for  so  much."  We 
will  suppose  that  the  standard  fare  being  $10  the  tickets  were  to  be  sold  at  $7; 
the  broker  then  agreed  to  divide  the  profit  between  the  ticket  clerk  and  the  ticket 
scalper.  In  this  way  the  chief  ticket  clerk  was  found  to  receive  three  times  his 
salary  and  cut  the  rates  of  his  own  company.  So  long  as  scalpers  can  buy  tickets 
bearing  the  office  stamps  of  an  authorized  ticket  agent  they  prefer  it;  so  they  use 
every  due  and  undue  means  to  ^et  them.  When  they  found  that  the  railroads 
g^radually  discontinued  that  practice  they  resorted  to  other  questionable,  ^jx^rimi- 
nating,  and  corrupt  practices. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  were  to  agree,  and  all  abide  by  the  agreement,  to  have  no 
dealings  with  ti'cket  brokers,  is  it  probable  that  the  ticket  brokerage  business 
would  be  very  much  curtailed,  if  not  almost  eliminated?— A.  The  Eastern  wdl- 
ways  had  such  an  understanding  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
it  worked  toward  such  good  results  I  think  that  if  to-day  an  agreement  was 
nationally  legalized  by  which  all  railroads  might  absolutely  stop  all  connections 
with  broKers  that  brokers'  offices  would  continue,  but  in  greatly  curtailed  extent, 
by  reason  of  the  ability  to  purchase  portions  of  cut  tickets  and  use  the  return 
coupons,  convention  and  special  party  tickets,  as  they  are  called,  and  sell  them  to 
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parties  who  are  not  entitled  to  them.  Hub  would  not,  however,  jnstify  the 
oontinnance  of  their  bnsiness,  especially  if  they  had  no  ri^ht  of  agency.  As,  for 
example,  if  the  fare  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is  $20,  tne  two-way  rate  is  $40. 
If,  instead,  the  companies  wonld  sell  one  roimd-trip  ticket  at  a  fare  one  and  one* 
third  times  one  standard  fare  that  wonld  be  $26.00.  To  the  extent  the  broker  can 
induce  a  purchaser  to  nse  that  ticket  coming  east  for  $18  and  sell  the  return  part 
to  some  party  not  authorized  to  use  it  for  $16  they  would  receive  $84  for  that  for 
which  they  paid  $26,  and,  if  a  traveler  presents  the  return  portion  of  that  ticket, 
the  railroad  companies  can  not,  under  some  conditions,  stop  it.  They  can  not 
stop  to  determine  always  whether  the  holder  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arcannm, 
etc.  They  do  imdertake  to  get  the  secretary  of  that  order,  for  example,  to  certify 
that  the  jMurty  holding  such  ticket  was  entitled  to  its  privileges  and  return  undflr 
the  rates  and  rules  made.  But  let  us  assume  the  holder  sells  that  ticket  to  a 
broker  who  uses  it.  If  the  fare  on  mileage  tickets  is  one  and  one-half  cents  a  mile 
and  ttte  local  fare  is  two  cents  or  more  per  mile,  the  brokers  would  combine  to 
buy,  say  a  thousand  of  them  under  various  names  and  subterfuges.  By  the  terms 
of  the  ticket  itself  it  is  usutdly  provided  that  such  a  ticket  shall  only  be  good  when 
presented,  say  by  John  Richards  for  his  passage,  but  he  goes  into  one  of  the  offices 
on  Broadway,  in  New  York,  or  on  Clark  street,  in  Chicaffo,  and  procures  such  a 
ticket,  uses  it  part  way  and  then  sends  it  back  to  the  scalper  ana  gets  a  redaoed 
fare  for  that  part  he  used,  or  he  may  sell  a  portion  of  all  the  remainder  of  a  ticket 
at  first  used  legitimately.  Again,  the  selling  broker  induces  another  broker  to  take 
up  the  ticket  uncancelea  and  return  it  to  him,  and  thereupon  he  divides  with  pas- 
senger and  conductor  the  amount  made.  In  some  districts,  as  in  New  England, 
mileage  tickets  are  good  for  any  holders  thereof.  The  result  is  that  some  personfl 
buy  them  and  sell  parts  of  them  at  advanced  fares,  yet  under  the  advertised  tariffs 
The  railroads,  meantime,  may  have  done  everything  they  could  to  prevent  such 
results.  In  some  cases  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  have  a  photograph  of  the  holder 
accompany  the  ticket.  Of  course,  that  is  an  annoyance  and  an  inconvenience  to 
passengers,  who  generally  care  more  for  savins  than  for  reform.  Then,  those 
photographs  were  often  scratched  or  faded  so  that  one  could  not  recognize  the 
passenger  from  it.  Every  conceivable  form,  as  I  stated  this  morning,  of 
fraud  and  misrepresentation  is  therefore  resorted  to  to  evade  the  companies' 
rules  and  its  own  and  the  passenger's  legal  obligations.  The  one  thing  to  do, 
therefore,  clearly  for  the  public  interest,  is  that  a  seller  of  tickets  shall  put  over 
his  counter  a  certificate  or  authorized  proof  of  agency  from  the  comj^anies  for 
whom  he  purports  to  sell  such  tickets;  otherwise,  make  it  illegal  for  him  to  sell 
them.  If  a  man  in  lower  New  York,  say  in  the  sugar  district,  said  he  represented 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  offered  to  sell  its  sugars,  the  first 
thing  purchasers  would  require  would  be  the  authority  to  so  sell.  Tne  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  could  get  an  injunction  and  arrest  that  man  for  dealing 
falsely  in  their  goods  and  representing  the  wares  and  sales  falsely.  We  can  not 
arrest  anybody,  yet  the  crime  against  rulway  and  traveler  is  as  much  opposed  to 
public  morals  and  more  so. 

The  fact  is  that  the  law  frowns  at  every  joint  measure  that  we  have  taken  to 
protect  our  railroad  rates  and  fares,  and  out  of  36  measures  pending,  at  one  time, 
m  Congress,  as  I  have  said  before,  only  the  pooling,  scalpmg,  and  conunissioii 
questions  were  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  We  are  treated,  although  in  the  service 
of  the  public  interest,  much  as  if  we  were  its  enemies.  Senator  Chandler  has 
rex>eated  the  following  statement,  substantially: 

*'  It  is  the  railway  intention  if  they  pool  to  organize  a  monopoly  power  which 
shall  be  constituted  of  twelve  thousands  of  millions  of  capital." 

A  more  absurd  statement  of  intent  or  practicability  could  not  be  made.  How 
can  we  pool  a  road  that  carries  salmon  and  local  traffic  in  northwestern  Oregon 
with  a  road  that  mainly  carries  oranges  in  Florida?  How  could  we  pool  a  lumher 
railroad  in  Maine  with  a  road  that  carries  principally  cotton  and  cattle  in«8on^ 
western  Texas?  Yet  that  is  the  character  of  the  misrepresentations  or  misinfor- 
mation that  constantly  go  abroad.  I  have  challenged  Senators  and  others  to  an 
open  discussion  of  this  great  question  and  never  had  an  acceptance  or  even  knows 
anvthing  worthy  to  be  called  an  argpiment  in  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  stated  an  instance  this  morning  in  which  you  said 
that  a  man  who  bought  a  ticket  to  a  certain  point  and  sold  it  beyond  would  nol 
get  as  much  from  the  scalpers  as  he  would  get  from  the  railroads  in  redeeming 
that  ticket.  Is  there  not  a  large  body  of  travelers  in  this  country  who  buy  tickets, 
say,  at  Chicago  for  New  York — ^use  that  as  an  illustration— and  intend  to  go  no 
farther  than  Washington,  knowing  that  they  can  sell  the  unused  portion  of  that 
ticket  at  Washington  to  a  scalper  for  enough  to  save  them  $1.50  or  $2  on  their 
fare— is  that  not  a  practice  that  prevails  very  largely?— A.  Yes;  largely. 
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Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  the  custom  or  practice  of  giving  passes  to  legislators, 
members  of  the  judiciary,  favored  shippers,  and  personal  friends  of  railroad 
officials,  is  against  public  morality?— A.  I  do;  decidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  believe,  then,  that  as  long  as  that  pwrt  of  the  public  who  are  the 
X)eople's  servants  are  favored  in  that  wav  that  others  who  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  this  system  and  save  themselves  fares  should  be  summarily  cut  off 
and  these  others  left  to  enjoy  favors  from  the  railroad  companies?— A.  I  do  not 
think  the  two  questions  connect  with  each  other.  The  ticket  which  is  issued  to  a 
member  of  Congress,  or  a  member  of  the  legislature,  or  a  judge  or  other  public 
officer,  is  supposed  to  go  to  one  who  represents  a  position  of  public  value  or  pub- 
lic utility.  It  is  not  generally  illegal  to  bestow  such  a  pass.  It  is  complimentary 
and  does  not  savor  of  dishonest  intent,  nor  for  purposes  of  influencing  legislation. 
In  the  other  case  the  traveler  resorts  to  the  practice  to  which  you  refer  as  a  delib- 
erate evasion  of  the  fares  and  rules  of  the  railroads,  and  is  unlawful  as  to  the 
intent  and  depletion  of  uniform  rates  under  the  act.  He  buys  a  ticket  at  New 
York  to  go  to  Chicago  and  he  deliberately  sells  it  en  route,  and  intends  to  do  so 
when  he  purchases  it.  In  the  case  that  you  cite  as  to  members  of  the  legislature, 
they  do  not  resell  or  loan  their  tickets.  Many  of  those  tickets  are  also  returned  to 
the  railways  on  the  principle  that  the  receivers  can  not  accept  those  favors  from 
the  railroads.  I  do  not  think  it  any  justification  for  the  continuance  of  wide- 
spread ticket  scalping  in  560  brokers'  offices,  dealing  with  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  travelers  of  all  grades  and  stations,  if  a  member  or  two  of  each  legislature  pros- 
titutes his  great  public  office.  I  do  not  think  the  one  justifies  the  continuance  of 
the  other  even  if  Doth  are  evils.  It  is  an  old  truism  that  two  wrongs  never  made 
a  right. 

Q.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  idea  that  these  persons  who  receive  passes  sell  them;  I 
made  no  allusion  to  the  sale  of  passes  by  legislators.— A.  Well,  I  am  referring  to 
that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  A  person  buying  a  ticket  in  New  York  for  Chicago 
from  a  regular  office — when  he  purchases  that  ticket  has  a  certain  assurance  of 
safe  carrying  by  the  means  provided  for  by  that  railroad,  and  also  an  insurance 
i^inst  accident  attached  to  that  ticket  or  whatever  may  befall  him  in  being  ear- 
ned by  common  carriers  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  Is  not  that  contained 
in  every  ticket  that  you  make?— A.  The  assumption  of  that  responsibility? 

Q.  Yes.- A.  To  the  extent  fixed  by  law  and  by  usage,  yes.  All  the  tickets  carry 
that  responsibility  against  railroads. 

Q.  A  buys  a  ticket  in  New  York  and  he  goes  as  far  as  Buffalo;  he  sells  the  ticket 
to  B,  a  scalper — coupon  ticket,  say — and  B  sells  it  to  a  second  party,  C,  who  pro- 
ceeds from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  A  railroad  accident  happens  at  Toledo  or  Elkhart 
on  the  line.  Can  that  party,  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  original  contract  of  buying 
the  ticket,  recover  damages?— A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  that  kind  that  has 
ever  been  tried;  but  for  one  I  should  advise,  if  his  death  was  caused  by  the 
neglect,  fault,  or  error  of  the  railroad  company,  that  no  discrimination  should  be 
made  in  the  payment  of  damages  merely  because  he  was  not  the  original  buyer  of 
the  ticket  All  parties  who  use  that  regular  ticket  do  so  because  it  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  railroad,  and  the  holder  has  done  nothing  as  yet  unlawful  in  buying 
and  using  it.  He  is  injured  by  the  railroad  company  itself,  and  he  ought  to  have 
the  same  recourse  against  the  railroad  that  anybody  should  have,  and  the  railroad 
companyought  to  have  the  same  resx>onGibility  unless  and  until  the  law  denies  that 
right.  Whether  or  not,  if  the  case  was  pushed  to  an  issue,  they  could  success- 
fully resist  it  is  doubtful.  There  are  certain  cases,  as  in  the  issue  of  annual 
passes,  where  the  pass  being  issued  for  a  year  specifically  in  favor  of  the  person 
named^  if  that  free  pass  is  found  in  the  hands  or  anybody  that  is  not  thus  entitled 
to  use  it  his  heirs  evidently  should  not  recover  if  he  died  from  railway  neglect  in 
the  period  of  use,  and  I  do  not  think  he  could  recover  any  damages  for  injuries. 
On  the  contrary,  he  might  be  liable  to  arrest  for  misusing  the  ticTket. 

There  are  also  some  term  or  time  tickets  sold,  say  for  half  fare,  for  mutual  con- 
siderations, in  which  the  name  of  the  buyer  is  inserted,  which  would,  I  think, 
come  under  the  rule  I  have  last  suggested. 

There  are  many  cases  where  the  railroad  companies  have  sought  to  limit  the 
use  of  these  tickets.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  issue  of  limited  and  unlimited 
tickets.  A  ticket  good,  stamped  on  the  18th,  for  a  train  to  arrive  in  Chicago  on 
the  14th  offers  no  practicable  opportunity  for  scalping,  we  will  say,  at  Bufffio  or 
Pittsburg.  For  that  reason  the  railroad  companies,  m  order  to  defeat  this  scalp- 
ing, have  reduced  the  fare  on  those  limited  tickets  as  compared  wit^  the  unlimited 
ticket,  thereby  giving  the  holder  of  that  ticket,  for  a  consideration,  the  right  to 
go  from  place  to  place  more  leisurely.  And,  incidental  to  that  right,  he  may  per- 
haps transfer  the  ticket  to  another  purchaser,  who  might  hold  all  the  rights  as  to 
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peraonal  damage  or  the  loes  of  baggage  poeaeaaed  by  the  first  pnichaaer,  \Ao 
bought  it  without  giving  his  uame. 

Q.  As  a  safeguard  in  tne  matter  of  identification,  why  is  not  the  name  of  evfify 
man  who  purchases  a  ticket  put  upon  that  ticket?-— A.  it  is  not  practicable  in  the 
great  rush  of  trafi&c. 

Q.  Why  not?— A.  In  the  great  rush  of  travel  there  are  not  agents  or  defks  or 
room  enough  between  the  travelers'  arrivals  at  stations,  many  at  the  laat  momept 
and  the  departure  of  trains,  as  baggage  must  be  checked  also  after  the  tickets  are 
bought,  m  the  Grand  Central  Station  at  New  York,  for  example,  there  is  not 
room  enough  to  take  the  signature  or  name  of  every  man  and  write  it  an  bis  ticket 
Suppose  that  a  man  comes  up  and  says,  '*  I  want  a  ticket  to  Batavia»  N.  T.,"  and 
told  you  his  name  was  John  Smith.  It  is  not  possible  to  hold  that  ticket  in  the 
office  until  the  clerk  is  satisfied  that  the  name  placed  upon  it  is  correctly  given,  ae 
a  recourse  against  accident.  Of  course,  at  the  local  rates,  we  do  not  care  who 
travels  upon  them;  they  are  alike  at  one  fare  for  each  like  ticket;  they  can  not  be 
scalped  to  yield  less  than  local  fare,  nor  make  a  profit  to  scalpers  unless  stolen, 
resold,  altered,  etc.  The  average  time  now  taken  m  railroad  ticket  ofiSoes  to  issue 
the  most  improved  form  of  tickets  is  thought  too  long  in  the  one  reroect  of  writ- 
ing in  destinations  onl^  and  punching  dates.  We  can  not  have  all  the  destina- 
tions printed,  so  we  print  all  the  ticl&ts  good,  we  will  say,  to  Toledo,  and  from 
Toledo  on  they  fill  in  in  writing  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  paasenxer  if  on 
the  next  connecting  line.  It  may  be  a  local  station  and  its  location  and  fare  can 
not  be  quickly  found.  Then  the  period  of  use,  number  of  train,  and  other  data 
are  often  punched  out.  Those  things  perhaps  equal  40  per  cent  of  the  force  of 
ticket  agents  and  of  the  time  required  m  waiting,  and  should  we  put  in  the  name 
of  everybody  and  his  destination  the  great  and  many  inoonveniencee  encountered 
make  it  impracticable. 

There  are  other  drawbacks.  A  traveler  may  reach  a  station  just  as  the  train 
is  about  to  depart.  Again,  large  numbers  of  trains  do  not  stop,  or  stop  only 
when  fiagged,  at  small  stations  by  day  and  fewer  at  night,  and  the  agents  are  not 
on  hand.  Men  must,  nevertheless,  go,  and  such  pay  fare  on  the  trains,  and  under 
such  circumstances  tickets  could  not  be  used  unless  the  sjieed  of  the  trains  was 
diminished  and  all  the  small  offices  were  open  winter  and  summer,  in  some  cases, 
through  all  time  and  all  the  contingencies  of  storm  and  weather.  Sven  Qkb 
passengers  would  be  tardy. 

Anotner  proposition  made,  I  think  by  Mr.  Roberts,  late  the  president  of  tiie 
Pennsylvama  Kailroad,  was  that  every  ticket  should  have  printed  upon  its  face 
the  true  selling  price  of  the  ticket,  just  as  it  is  inserted  on  a  freight  bill  of  lading 
that  each  coupon  of  that  ticket  show  the  portion  of  the  whole  fare  which  accrued 
to  that  coupon,  and  that  there  should  be  printed  on  the  face  of  the  conpon  ao 
assurance  that  the  ticket  would  be  redeemed  at  any  authorized  office  for  so  much 
money. 

That  would  involve  an  enormous  amount  of  work,  because  the  local  State  fares 
of  the  railroad  companies  change  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  very  quickly, 
and  they  go  to  make  up  the  through  fares.  This  would  change  the  throng^h  faiis 
and  the  amounts  to  be  redeemed,  and  if  the  new  tickets  hsid  not  been  received 
old  ones  would  have  to  be  sold,  and  confusion  would  result  on  many  lines;  frem 
many  points  the  old  tickets  would  be  useless;  the  wrong  amounts  would  be 
refunded;  it  would  enormously  increase  the  printing  bills,  etc. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  presume  you  read  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeab 
of  the  State  of  New  York  which  declared  the  antiscalping  law  of  that  State 
unconstitutional?— A.  I  read  it  very  hurriedly,  but  since  last  March,  until  recently, 
I  have  not  attended  to  business  by  reason  of  ill  health.  That  was  issued  during 
my  absence,  and  I  have  only  seen  the  general  points,  not  the  details. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  one  feature  of  the  decision  was  that  when  a  passeng^ 
bought  a  ticket  of  the  railroad  company  it  was  his  own  property,  to  dispoaemts 
he  saw  fit?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  But  at  the  same  time  does  that  obviate  the  character 
of  the  contract  between  the  purchaser  and  the  railroad,  even  if  you  call  it  pn^ 
erty?  When  you  buy  a  ticket  is  it  not  a  x>ositive  contract  and  agreement,  aw 
does  not  that  second  or  any  other  party  or  scalper  or  anybody  else,  become  a 
par^  to  the  contract?— A.  I  think  that  is  so,  and  tnat  it  is  equitably  stated.  The 
conditions  of  the  purchase  of  the  ticket  seem  to  me  to  be  that  if  the  ticket  is 
property  in  itself  it  continues  to  be  the  proi)erty  of  the  issuing  railroad  conix>anT 
wherever  it  goes.  For  example,  if  it  passes  out  of  the  possession  of  the  railroad 
company  when  sold  at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  it  is  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ing and  invariable  custom  that  it  shall  be  taken  up  and  again  become  the  carriers' 
property  in  Buffalo,  or  wherever  it  reads  to.   Such  tickets  are  to  be  taken  up  and 
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returned  to  its  general  offices  and  have  been  for  years.  If  it  were  not  the  prop- 
erty of  the  carriers  the  railway  would  not  have  the  right  to  take  it  np  and  send 
it  back  to  be  checked  against  the  sales,  etc.  The  contract  to  transport  is  accom- 
plished and  ended  and  the  contract  is  surrendered  because  the  railway  alone 
usued  the  evidence  of  contract  and  seems  entitled  to  its  return  as  proof  of 
fnlfillment. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  conclusion  was  wrong  both  in  itself  and  as  an 
incentive  and  support  to  a  further  wrong.  I  have  always  regarded  a  ticket  as 
simply  indicative  of  the  right  of  the  purchaser  to  travel  on  the  terms  indicated 
thereon;  that  it  is  tendered  by  the  railroad  company  to  the  intending  passenger, 
not  as  a  necessary  adjunct  of  a  journey  because  the  railway  could  take  it  up  as 
soon  as  the  traveler*s  train  started,  or  at  a  gate,  before  it  left,  as  on  the  elevated 
railways,  nor  as  a  requisite  receipt  for  money  paid  because  the  amount  -psid  is  not 
shown.  It  is  given  into  the  passenger's  hands  simply  to  show  connecting  con- 
ductors and  agents  beyond  ana  baggage  checkers  that  the  first  purchaser  x>aid 
the  railroad  company  its  stipulated  legal  fares  for  the  privilege  of  traveling  upon 
that  road  between  stated  points  and  upon  certain  trains.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  as  well  to  say  that  wnen  we  issue  bills  of  lading  that  the  parties  are  not 
required  to  surrender  them  on  the  due  performance  of  the  contract.  We  do  not 
surrender  the  custody  of  property  until  the  goods  are  delivered  and  due  receipts 
taken  therefor,  which  receipts  constitute  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the 
bills  of  lading.  In  some  States  we  have  a  right  to  demand  the  production  and 
sorrender  of  tne  original  bill  of  lading  in  order  to  show  that  the  goods  represented 
thereby  were  received  by  and  delivered  to  the  consignee  of  authority  in  good 
order.  It  seems  to  me  the  same  condition  arises  in  a  ticket,  for  the  law  would  not 
authorize  the  scoping  of  freight  bills  of  lading  and  rates,  and  that  John  Jones 
might  enjoy  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  the  substitution  of  1,000  other  barrels  of 
flour  started  by  John  Smith  at  Chicago.  If  in  the  sale  of  the  evidence  of  the 
right  to  travel  the  railroad  should  place  upon  the  face  of  any  ticket  onerous, 
unjust,  unreasonable,  and  illegal  conditions,  or  those  disturbing  to  public  trade, 
the  courts  would  not  sustain  the  railroads,  and  ought  not  to,  but  if  the  present 
practice  is  the  result  of  lone  usage  in  all  countries  and  never  shown  to  be  wronflf 
or  publicly  harmful,  that  these  conditions  were  before  adjudged  reasonable  and 
proper  for  the  protection  of  the  shareholder  of  the  railroad^as  well  as  the  passen- 
gers, those  considerations  should  have  weight  and  not  hold  the  railroad  company 
to  the  performance  of  its  obligation  to  one  person  as  also  good  against  the  transfer 
of  it  to  two,  three,  or  four  passengers. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned,  under  that  decision  of  the 
court  of  apx>eals,  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois  under  a  similar  decision,  the  tickets 
are  private  property. — ^A.  I  know,  but  when  that  comes  to  final  adjudication  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  reasonably  and  justly  so  held.  However,  thieit  is  merely  a 
layman's  opinion. 

Q.  In  carrying  wheat  and  flour  from  the  West  to  the  seaboard  for  export  they 
went  at  the  same  rates  up  to  last  February.  Last  February  new  schedules  were 
made  up  and  wheat  was  carried  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  flour.  I  understand  that 
practice  did  not  prevail  until  last  February.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  done  at 
that  time?— A.  iJo;  and  I  do  not  for  this  reason:  That  promptly  following  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  the  presidents  of  our  companies  disbanded  the 
association.  Since  that  time  we  have  simply  been  winding  up  its  affairs,  and  my 
active  connection  with  the  organization  ceased  the  Ist  of  October,  a  year  ago. 
The  fact  you  cite  in  this  case  is  entirely  new  to  me  at  this  moment,  and,  it  I 
understand  you,  I  do  not  understand  any  new  justification. 

Q.  The  question  was  involved  in  the  case  decided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  some  months  ago,  to  which  you  referred  this  morning. — ^A.  Yes; 
that  was  that  the  wheat  whicn  had  formerly  been  carried  to  the  seaboard  at  uni- 
form rates,  whether  for  export  or  domestic  consumption,  was  carried  for  less 
than  wheat  for  domestic  consumption  and  less  than  the  rate  on  flour  for  export. 
The  testimony  then  adduced  was  full  and  clear,  pro  and  con.  I  do  not  know  any 
new  reasons  actuating  that  policy;  it  has  always  been  so  in  some  measure.  I 
stated  this  morning  that  I  believe  that  there  have  been  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions which  justified  lower  rates  to  the  seaboard  for  property  intended  for  for- 
eign consumption  than  to  the  seaboard  proper  for  consumption  within  this 
country,  and  the  same  reasoning  holds  as  to  the  manufacture  of  flour,  whether 
at  Minneapolis  or  the  seaboard.  I  do  not  comprehend  why  all  our  flour  rates 
should  be  brought  to  the  seaboard  level  created  by  competition  with  the  Britii^ 
miller  in  Manchester.  Neither  he  nor  the  American  miller  sell  to  all  at  the  low- 
est price  they  get  for  any  flour.  Take  a  consumer,  we  will  say,  living  in  Brook- 
lyn, the  circumstances  and  conditions  entirely  dissimilar  from  the  conditions 
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of  a  consiimer  in  Glasgow.  If  it  came  within  that  view,  there  might  be  detas- 
ble  reasons  for  it,  bat  as  to  the  question  of  intentional  discrimination  of  some 
American  wheat  against  other  American  wheat  to  the  same  points  in  our  own 
States,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  from  my  point  of  view. 

Q.  Against  American  flour?~A.  Yes;  and  American  flour  under  the  same 
reasoning. 

S.  Would  it  not  be  in  the  nature  of  a  discrimination  against  American  labor 
the  American  milling  industry?— A.  Tee,  measurablT,  the  facts  being  as  yoa 
state;  but  if  I  knew  all  the  facts  I  should  be  happy  to  expuun  them,  and  if  it  is  tiie 
desire  of  the  commission,  I  can  ascertain  the  reasons  for  any  recent  action  sod 
communicate  the  facts  to  you.  All  our  great  manufacturers,  if  I  understand  the 
question,  sell  some  products  for  use  abroad  less  than  for  the  prions  obtained  at 
home.  They  must  do  so  to  get  the  foreign  markets.  Perhaps  the  railways  do  so 
as  iT^ell. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Jqhnson.)  It  was  explained  by  interested  parties  that  ths 
trunk  lines  are  more  interested  in  the  transportation  of  wheat  than  they  are  in 
the  transportation  of  flour,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  willing  to  make  this  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  wheat.  Have  you  any  information  on  that?— A.  No; 
nothing  beyond  former  practices  and  the  reasons  I  have  partly  cited.  On  the  con- 
tnury,  I  have  heard  it  represented  to  the  railroads  that  tnev  are  carrying  a  barrd 
of  flour  which  weighs  216  pounds  at  a  price  at  which  they  were  carrying  200 
pounds  of  wheat,  or  8  per  cent  less  weight,  and  that  the  shippers  made  more  on 
the  flour  than  on  the  wheat,  and  shippers  of  wheat  have  often  asked  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  16  pounds  in  some  way  to  make  the  rates  e<ndvalent.  That  was  regarded 
not  as  a  discrimination  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  result  of  long  usage, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  carrying  companies,  as  expressed  in  former  reso- 
lutions, to  put  the  two  articles  upon  the  same  footing  wherever  practicable.  The 
transportation  of  wheat,  for  example,  by  the  larjgpe  and  independent  steam  and 
sail  liuce  carriers  is  recalled,  where  tney  put  grain  in  elevators  and  spout  or  run  the 
grain  into  the  boats  in  bulk  and  run  the  grain  out  of  the  boat  at  Buffalo  in  bulk 
and  ship  it  in  bulk  in  the  cars.  It  is  not  a  new  question.  The  individual  lake 
carriers— plus  the  individual  canal  carriers— have  done  all  this  for  years  and  would 
do  more  or  it  if  the  railroads  ceased  doing  it,  yet  the  Northwestern  millers  have 
waxed  fat  with  thrift  and  drawbacks.  Bulk  grain  is  the  more  economic  proposi- 
tion and  gives  a  much  larger  cargo  per  vessel  and  more  money  per  cargo  than  to 
take  flour  where  each  barrel  is  handled  individually  into  and  out  of  the  boat  and 
transferred  from  car  to  car  or  boat  to  car,  and  the  loss  of  earning  space  caused  by 
the  circular  form  of  the  ban-el,  and  the  greater  value  and  number  of  claims.  All 
this  holds  good,  of  course,  of  rail  transportation  as  well,  where  even  a  mach  larger 
percentage  of  wheat  weight  over  flour  weight  is  carried  per  car.  I  have  hem 
these  reasons  advanced  and  urged  by  bulk-grain  shippers,  and  there  is  truth  in 
them.  The  same  conditions  transpire  in  New  York  Harbor,  etc.  There  the  rail- 
roads make  bulk-grain  deliveries  under  a  contract  with  the  New  York  Prodnoe 
Exchange,  by  which  grain  was  to  be  floated  in  bulk  in  canal  boats  and  delivered 
in  bulk  under  specific  rules  of  grading  and  transfers  to  ocean  vessels  or  grain 
warehouses.  Storage  Is  also  covered  by  that  agreement.  That  contract  does  not 
include  flour,  as  all  members  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchaiige  know  the  above 
differences  in  the  transportation  detail  and  value  of  the  two  articles,  although  they 
bear  close  relations  to  each  other.  The  same  thing  might  be  urged  to  be  true  as 
to  the  very  lar^e  and  increasinf^  list  of  food  products  made  from  oats  and  corn. 
They  also  put  flour  in  barrels,  m  cloth  bags  and  pai)er  bags  of  various  sizes  f(X 
tran8XK)rtation,  altering  thereby  the  former  more  fixed  relations  of  barrels,  pack- 
ages, and  bulks,  weight  of  loading,  etc.,  while  bulk-grain  conditiona  are  not 
changed. 

Q.  The  contention  is  this:  That  the  transfer  service  in  New  York  Harbor  is 
remunerated  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  that  this  service  is  per- 
formed by  a  company  composed  largely  of  and  controlled  by  the  principal  owners 
of  the  trunk  lines,  and  for  that  reason  they  prefer  to  have  the  grain  moved  from 
the  west  in  the  form  of  wheat  rather  than  m  the  form  of  flour.  You  doubtless 
have,  or  can  obtain,  information  concerning  that  definite  contention?— A.  I  have 
that  information  now  and  can  characterize  it  as  without  foundation.  There  are 
delivering  companies,  not ''  a  company,"  and  they  handle  flour  as  well  as  ^ain, 
charging  more  on  the  flour.  While  I  was  vice-president  of  the  Erie  Bauroad 
Company  I  made  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  freights  about  the  harbor  of  New 
York  at  a  specific  rate  per  ton,  in  all  cases,  inclumng  grain,  and  on  west-bound 
as  well  as  eastward-bound  freight.  I  would  like  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  tiiis 
commission  of  the  proposition  that  the  carrier  at  New  York  Cityis  compensated 
for  tMs  terminal  service  at  the  rate  of  8  cents  per  100  pounds.    The  fact  is,  that 
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frdgltt  rates  to  and  from  New  York  are  fixed  without  reference  to  what  the  ter- 
minal charges  there  are;  the  rate  Chicago  to  New  York  being  20  cents,  the  rate 
to  Philadelphia  is  18  cents,  the  rate  to  Baltimore  is  17  cents.  That  20  cents,  with 
8  cents  afterwards  taken  into  account  as  if  it  were  cut  out,  would  prove  that  the 
railroads  carry  freight  from  Chicago  to  Jersey  City  as  cheap  as  to  Baltimore,  but 
for  a  considerably  longer  distance. 

Mlj  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  reason  for  the  difference?— A.  The  pres- 
erences  were  settled  originally  at  the  Brevoort  House,  New  York,  April, 
1877,  by  the  presidents  of  the  trunk  lines,  every  one  of  whom  are  now  dead.  I  was 
present.  At  that  time  the  great  bulk  of  ezxx>rt  property  went  through  Boston, 
Montreal,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  ports  of  Galveston,  New  Orleans, 
Pensacola,  Norfolk,  and  Newport  News  were  not  then  factors  in  the  adjustment 
reached.  Given  a  shipment  of  flour  seeking  through  transportation  from  Chicago 
to  Liverpool,  it  was  not  a  transaction  to  the  seaboard,  but  to  Liverpool  via  various 
routes.  The  purpose  of  the  railroad  companies  making  that  arrangement  was  to 
deliver  freight  from  Chicago  and  elsewhere  to  Liverpool  and  elsewnere  abroad  at 
uniform  rates  through  all  ports,  precisely  as  the  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
are  uniform  throughout  all  western  junctions — Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Wheel- 
ing, etc.  That  was  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  memoranda  and  testimony  deliv- 
ered to  the  Hepburn  committee.  Li  making  these  rates  these  were  some  of  the 
elements  which  entered  into  them:  In  the  first  place,  sail  tonnage;  in  the  second, 
steam  vessels;  third,  lake  and  rail;  fourth,  lake  and  canal;  finally,  and  in  a  small 
part  only,  rail  and  canal,  the  Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati  or  Pittsburg,  and  the 
competition  at  that  time,  mainly  as  to  cotton,  at  New  Orleans. 

To  reach  results  fairly,  after  a  long,  bitter,  needless,  and  fruitless  rate  war, 
file  after  file  and  volume  skfter  volume  of  rates  were  obtained  to  show  what  inland 
rates  would  most  nearly  average  a  parity  of  through  rates  to  foreign  yorts 
ux)on  the  grain.  I  can  only  cite  a  few  difficulties.  Steamship  companies  and 
sailing  vessels  changed  their  rates,  perhaps,  every  day,  and  the  rates  from  dif- 
ferent ports  were,  of  course,  dissimilar.  I  know  of  a  case  where  one  line 
changea  its  rates  four  times  in  one  day,  by  reason  of  foreign  war  rumors, 
shortage  of  tonnage  room,  and  various  local  causes.  We  could  not  change  our 
rail  rates  four  times  a  day  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool,  affecting  St.  Louis, 
Peoria,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  etc.,  to  Liverpool,  yet  Liverpool  rates,  perhaps, 
decided  London  and  other  European  rates.  Ship  agents  frequently  made  con- 
tracts for  a  ship  in  midocean,  bound  westward.  In  such  cases  someone  had  to 
hold  the  cargo  until  the  vessel  arrived.  Incommg  steamships  were  delayed  at 
sea,  etc.  If  a  10-day  vessel  was  17  days  westward  at  sea,  its  return  cargo 
might  stand  on  the  dock.  Sometimes  through  eastward  engagements  were  made 
by  railways  taking  the  risk  of  ocean  rates,  and  I  have  known  the  entire  inland 
charge  to  be  absorbed  in  making  such  through  rates  good,  by  reason  of  advances 
in  ocean  rates.  With  only  the  former  railroad  lines  and  sea-going  lines  from 
the  smaller  number  of  ports  of  export,  with  orders  coming  from  Liverpool, . 
London.  Marseilles,  Brindisi,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  with  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  and  Peoria  comi)eting  for  the  land 
transportation,  the  problem  was  daUy  to  fix  a  basis  which  we  could  give  ship- 
pers, promptly  upon  application,  of  through  and  assured  rates  of  freight  between 
these  iK)ints  on  a  multiplicity  of  articles.  Only  a  few  of  the  entanglements  of 
the  foreign-rate  problem  stand  before  you.  Therefore,  after  most  exhaustive 
examinations  and  trials  of  different  rates  and  methods;  after  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had 
spent  or  wasted  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to  fix  a  parity  between  New  York 
and  the  ports  in  competition  thdrewith,  the  seaboard  lines  abandoned  fighting 
and  entered  into  closer  negotiations.  Even  then,  as  now,  through  rates  can 
not  be  made  on  the  bulk  of  our  exports.  They  had  to  make  rates  to  the  sea- 
Iward,  and  to  do  this  they  had  to  take  the  past  years  and  average  all  these 
different  and  confiicting  rates  and  conditions  to  what  would  represent  a  just 
approximation.  At  that  time  3  cents  was  only  agreed  to  be  a  fair  difference 
to  New  York  higher  than  to  Baltimore,  and  2  cents  "as  compared  with  Phila- 
delphia. After  so  fixing  the  differences. of  rates  to  New  York,  it  never  was 
thought  what  the  charge  was  at  New  ^ork  for  handling,  any  more  than  at 
Chicaffo.  The  Erie  comi)any's  grain  lighterage  in  New  York  was  then  per- 
f  onnea  by  the  firm  of  McCartan  &  Logan,  and  no  officer  of  the  company  had 
one  dollar  of  interest  in  it.  All  its  heavy  freights  were  lightered  by  the  New 
Jersey  Lighterage  Company.  The  New  York  Central  road  had  employed  Mr. 
Starin  to  perform  their  narbor  service,  in  i>art,  and  he  also  performed  it  for  the 
Lackawanna. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  employs  a  terminal  company  at  New 
^ork.    It  has  been  and  is  a  favorite  theory  of  some  shippers,  and  was  of  a 
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railway  premdent  now  deceased,  that  there  rnnst  be  a  personal  interest  luddn 
flomewnere  in  this  lighterage.    Whether  that  business  costs  3  cents  or  not  is 
something  to  explain  farther.    The  Erie  Railroad  (Company  alone  had  7  leeo- 
lar  stations  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  had  made  deliveries  and  receiTed  fra^ 
at  105  other  points;  in  all,  112  points,  to  and  from  which  the  rat  s  wecetiie 
same  as  New  York.    It  cost  more  then  to  deliver  property  to  and  from  Jenej 
City  at  Staten  Island,  including  fire  and  marine  risks,  than  it  cost  to  cany 
it  ifrom  Milwaukee  to  Chicago ;  therefore,  when  the  Western  lines,  as  was  itei 
the  custom,  put  upon  their  bills  of  lading,  **  Deliver  to  any  point  in  lighterage 
limits  of  New  Toric  Harbor,  as  consignees  may  direct,*'  we  might  as  well  have 
put  on  a  Chicago  west-bound  bill, ''  Deliver  at  Milwaukee,  if  consignees  direct" 
We  finally  advised  our  Western  connections  that  they  had  no  such  rig^ht.    Webad 
abundant  resrular  stations  in  New  York,  and  would  receive  and  deliver  at  any 
of  them  at  the  uniform  New  York  rate;  but  the  105  other  points  must  be  pn)- 
vided  for  in  some  sense,  and  someone  besides  us  should  pay  for  it  in  due  share. 
The  charge,  at  fiirst  3^  cents,  was  subsequently  reduced  to  3.    Now,  as  to  who 
pays  that  charge.     In  a  remote  sense  the  shipper  does,  but  the  rate  is  net 
mcreased  by  that  amount  or  any  part  of  it  to  provide  for  it.     Assuming  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  to  be  one-half  of  the  distance  to  Chicago- 
the  New  York  Central,  for  example,  will  receive  from  its  connections  bntooe- 
half  of  that  amount,  because  it  is  deducted  from  the  through  rate  before  the 
remainder  of  the  rate  is  divided. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  A  distinguished  railroad  president  appeared  before  thr 
commission  in  Chicago  and  said  that  the  tariff  schedules  which  were  filed  in  freight 
departments  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  so  intricate  and  so 
technical  that  no  shipper  could  possibly  understand  them;  that  he  could  not  nnder- 
stand  them  himself,  and  that  if  he  found  it  necessary  to  get  information  concent* 
ing  them  he  would  have  to  get  an  expert  in  the  employ  of  the  company  to  asast 
him.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  is,  in  your  opinion,  true?— A.  No;  no  expe- 
rienced president  in  the  country  ought  to  have  said  that  so  broadly.  Perhaps  » 
meant  rates  and  divisions  and  rules,  etc.  I  regard  rate  making  and  ntr 
maintaining  as  the  most  resx)onsible  and  important  functions  a  railway  presideci 
can  exercise.  We  employ  experts  to  work  out  the  details,  but  aU  presidents  pre- 
sumably understand  the  basis  or  measure  and  principle  of  rates.  As  to  shipper 
they  are  acute  and  vigilant.  Many  of  the  large  forwarders  in  Chicago  and  ek- 
where  have  their  own  traffic  managers,  as  the  railroads  do.  It  is  their  dntyt? 
keep  up,  from  time  to  time,  with  new  roads  that  are  opened,  new  rates  thataR 
published,  etc.  I  vnll  give  you  an  instance:  The  SeaboSard  and  Roanoke  road  is 
about  to  complete  its  line  into  Florida,  shortening  the  distance.  They  haTi? 
absorbed  some  lines  and  are  building  some  part  of  a  new  route.  That  will  nec«^ 
sitate  revisions  of  tariffs,  without  aoubt.  In  such  an  instance  I  can  not  under- 
stand how  a  president  would  say  what  you  ouote.  He  should  be  able  to  tell  what 
will  be  the  ratepolicy  of  his  roads,  and  perhaps  would  have  to  get  some  expsr^ 
to  prepare  tariffs  for  them,  but  he  should  possess  knowledge  that  the  traffic  i» 
mainly  carried  by  other  lines  at  open  rates  which  he  can  not  exceed  and  maT 
reduce.  There  is  not  a  shipping  firm  in  Chicago,  of  any  magnitude,  that  has  sot 
the  rates  in  its  offices.  They  also  have  the  official  railroad  guides  and  directions. 
Then  follows  the  classification  and  the  rules  and  reflations,  the  forms  of  bills  of 
lading,  releases,  and  everything  else  requisite  to  enable  the  shipper  or  tariff  makff 
to  know  the  rates.  The  difficulty  the  president  referred  to,  i>erhaps,  lies  in  tte 
original  construction  of  the  first  rate.  This  being  assumed,  it  is  then  a  questioB 
of  changes  only.  Both  of  those  should  receive  his  approval.  For  example,  as 
important  line  has  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  material  at  present 
prices  averages  to  cost  about  50  per  cent  more  than  the  same  materials  cost  them 
in  like  quantities  2  years  ago.  Nobody  should  claim  that  they  shall  not  have 
some  increased  rate  compensation  for  that  condition;  every  other  calling  has. 
For  example:  If  a  railroad  paid  last  year  $17.50  per  ton  for  rails  and  now  pay* 
$35,  except  on  contracts,  it  should  make  a  reasonable  rate  advance  to  compen^te 
for  the  greater  outlays.  The  people  should  pay  in  part  for  the  rails  over  whicii 
they  and  their  merchandise  are  carried.  Other  concurrent  causes  may  fortify 
this  justice.  In  sending  grain  to  the  Transvaal,  England  may  legitimately 
alter  the  price  for  our  ran  carriage  of  grain  as  well  as  of  the  grain  itself.  Steel 
rails,  iron  manufactures,  structural  material,  etc. ,  are  also  cases  in  point.  When 
it  comes  to  deciding  the  tariffs  from  such  causes,  conclusions  as  to  rates  become 
important,  wide  reaching,  and  intricate  and  a  problem  of  duty  to  the  public  as 
well  as  to  shareholders.  No  one  man  can  do  that,  even  be  he  an  expert.  I  there- 
fore favor  the  coming  together  of  the  shippers  of  iron,  coal,  merchandise,  grain, 
etc. ,  for  more  conferences  with  the  railroads.  We  want  to  recognize  as  well  as  be 
recognized. 
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The  tmit  rate  is  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  the  rates  of  thonsands  of  arti- 
cles to  hundreds  of  intermediate  points  depend  upon  that  unit.  What  wonld  the 
Interstate  Ck>mmerce  Commission  do  with  propositions  like  that? — ^five  men  that 
have  but  small  ex];)erience  undertaking  to  cope  with  that  and  all  other  rate  difOi- 
culties  idl  over  the  United  States.  Surely  if  your  Chicago  witness  was  correct, 
that  railway  presidents  can  not  make  rates,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioners can  not  do  it.  If  the  grain  and  provision  rates  were  advanced  or  reduced, 
say  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  they  would  doubtless  be  followed  to  New  Orleans 
and  Galvpston,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville.  That  can  only  be  done 
by  committees  and  conferences  at  these  various  places  adopting  several  rates  on 
leading  articles. 

There  is  one  fact  which  is  important,  and  I  would  like  to  discuss  it  a  moment, 
as  I  omitted  it  from  my  paper  tnis  morning. 

My  i>oint  relates  to  the  extent  to  which  discriminations  in  rates  are  caused  by 
the  frauds  of  shippers  on  the  railroad  companies  and  reacting  on  each  other. 
Yon  will  be  astonished,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you  that  last  year  the  west-bound 
inspection  bureau  of  the  trunk  lines  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
and  not  including  Baltimore  or  other  points,  discovered  270,000  misrepresenta- 
tions by  merchants  of  the  goods  purporting  to  be  contained  in  the  packages 
forwarded. 

Upon  asking  the  chief  inspector  how  many  of  those  cases  he  considered  inten- 
tional, he  said  t^t  aside  from  a  few  cases  where,  for  example,  some  linoleum  of 
certain  size  might  have  been  classed  different  from  oilclotn,  that  every  other  one 
of  the  instances  was  an  intentional  inroad  upon  the  railroad  company's  rates.  It 
must  be  so,  for  each  shipper  knows  what  he  sells.  Furthermore,  this  can  not  be 
a  fraud  upon  the  railroad  companies  without  being  a  fraud  upon  other  merchants. 
I  have  been  asked  how  the  facts  were  ascertained.  It  is  by  opening  the  packages, 
as  the  customs  inspectors  do.  This  did  hot  include  Albany,  Troy,  Rochester, 
Schenectady,  Syracuse,  Trenton,  New  Haven,  or  any  other  points — Brid^port  or 
Harrisburg— nor  interior  business,  nor  east-bound  business,  nor  any  territory  but 
ours.  While  it  is  so  prevalent  to  accuse  the  railroad  companies  of  being  the  dis- 
criminators, I  trust  your  body  will  consider  this  great  discrimination  as  well. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Are  they  large  shippers? — A.  Some  are. 

Q.  (Bv  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  do  you  mean  by  opening  the  packages? — ^A.  A  box, 
really  silks,  may  be  represented  to  us  as  shirtings,  the  rates  New  York  to  Chicago 
being,  let  us  say,  75  and  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  respectively.  The  inspectors 
simi^y  pry  such  boxes  open,  taking  the  due  responsibility  therefor,  and  find  the 
facts  as  stated.  Yet  the  shippers  know  that  in  the  event  of  losses  they  can  not 
collect  for  more  than  the  value  of  the  articles  they  certified  were  shipped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  It  can  readily  be  seen  where  it  could  occur  in  articles 
of  that  kind,  especially  in  hardware? — A.  Speaking  of  hardware,  an  officer  of  an 
association  of  hardware  manufacturers  said  to  me,  jocularly,  at  a  trade  dinner  in 
New  York:  "It  is  so  easy  to  beat  your  railroads.  You  charge  manufactured 
brass  goods  at  so  much  and  iron  piping  at  so  much.  I  shipped  a  case  containing 
only  manufactured  brass  goods,  except  one  piece  of  iron  pipe  joint,  and  I  called 
it '  iron  pipe.*  It  went  through,  and  I  saved  about  $2.80  per  oox  to  a  far  Western 
destination." 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  He  had  no  more  compunction? — ^A.  No;  bethought 
it  a  good  joke. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhar.)  Does  not  that  help  the  question  of  uniform  classifica- 
tion?— ^A.  No;  because  evasions  as  well  as  detections  under  one  classification  are 
as  easy  as  under  another,  and  the  more  the  inspections  under  different  classifica- 
tions the  greater  may  be  the  chance  of  detection.  It  would  assist  us  in  other 
cases.  The  system  of  inspection  which  we  have  is  much  like  that  of  the  custom- 
house in  identifying  the  cnfuracter  and  valuations  of  goods  under  invoicing.  Our 
inspections  are  carried  on  to  a  larger  extent  than  formerly,  and  we  are  gradually 
circumscribing  the  wrongs  they  discover.  We  had  over  100  inspectors  a  year 
a^o,  and  the  frauds  and  errors  discovered  paid  the  whole  cost  of  the  bureau  Hi 
times. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batohford.)  Do  the  railroads  seek  to  justify  their  discrimination 
because  of  the  fact  that  advantage  is  taken  of  them  by  shippers  in  the  manner  in 
-which  you  state?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Ton  simply  make  reference  to  that  to  show  that  the  shippers  who  sometimes 
charge  these  discriminations  are  not  doing  the  fair  thing  themselves?— A.  That  is 
true.  I  do  not  justify  railroad  companies  in  anv  preferences,  excepting  those 
that  are  legal  and  reasonable  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  but  I  do  not  justify 
shippers  in  any,  any  more  than  in  smuggling. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  IPhilLips.)  Haveyouanyremedy  to  suggest  in  the  way  of  remedial 
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if  :t  L^  A  1-  ^^  :^?t=.  a=.  !  «^f  r^^"-^  W*^  cmtract'vlncfc  it  ccMdd  sn  m  ^^cs 
ire  tfj**  L-^i-u**-  t.   :-r  •r^^i  ak^r^ir.??  ■  cb«»  far  liie  tinfatiiw  of  jcmm 

T^*^  a  ->  Tzi^c^ziT  r.  t  »i  <r  '^lz  a»  i^^*  Xevr  T<xk  OeBtral  wxmM  1m 
*-:••: r.z :?.-  ^•-•r.'Lir:  >j^  rat-*,  kn-'wiiiir  tint  tker  w«re  goaip  «o  be 
a*r*ii--':  j^-rha^**-  "^  t  tr.-  liir*p-r«t4aT<f  O  «BiiiLice  Oooniaaoii  or  rrral  car 
doe  um.-.  .^  :.  ::n  Ti.«  »2>i  IriLiiAt:- 1*.  It  is  inpncticalile  to  rearii  tfaie  «re 
ezr.^^t  ?r>-  pnto.-n'.^  Uw«.  TocvjRrtical  legrshtinn  will  not  do  it.  iM,  «s  gie* 
fA  that  w:::-/-ti>?-wi-p. 

Q.  Tb«^  haT«»  T'<n  ar.y  cjhP<nal  form  in  wlndi  joq  vxiold  put  tin^ — A.  li<!i££ 
cx'^t  th*-  law  *-ay»-*ai:tiaI2v  &«  I  p»i»>priii<d  it  gvnnaDj  tUs  i 

<^.  •  Br  Mr.  Kexxedt.  •  I«  it  true  that  **-na^  Ttmn  ago  iht  TaflroMlB  of  Ae  £»v 
trr  cam«;  r^Ty  near  to  ad'-optii:^  a  uniform  traasportatioB  daBsificat 
two  ^^•^-az.d-we^t  tnink  lio^  ti^-f eated  it? — A.  It  is  true  that  of  tbe 


of  the  Ea^  •'^mie  w^re  promiiMfnt  in  oppostioiL    It  was  alao  true  tliat  ccw: 


otbfT  ]in<=«  in  tb^  S^inth  and  We^t  add^  their  diaocat.  and  pciba|iB  disdoeK 
more  after  the  [irr^jsal  was  defeated  than  while  it  was  beini^ooiMidend.    I 
thelf^  Tjelieve  it  may  be  bron^t  abont.    When  I  went  to  the  Oentral  T:^ 
AhA^xriatioD.  in  Chicago,  as  it>  commiasioiier.  oar  eastward  tarilEs  containefl 
claive«^.  prar-rically.     Cpon  snsr^estins  that  they  be  reduced  to  10  I  was  advi^ 
that  they  c^mld  not  be  ^o  cortailpd. 

Hnbfieqnently.  when  the  interstate-commerce  act  was  passed  the  13  classes  «? 
merged  into  6.  proTing  what  can  be  done.  Tliis  was  ezdnstve  of  coaam^ 
rateH. 

I  do  not  think  a  imifonn  classification  is  a  cure  formost  of  the  difficnlties  vh^ 
are  c^/mplained  of  in  that  respect,  bat  it  is  a  help  for  tmhroken  throng  rstesL  ^ 
heliis  the  merchant  shipping  now  to  have  the  classification  from  €3iica0>  tD  S^ 
Y^/rk,  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  and  another  one  to  Gtelreston  or  San  For 
Cisco,  althongh  they  differ,  replaced  by  one  classification  basis. 

It  wonld  Ije  a  help  where  3  classifications  prevailed  to  merge  them  into  1.  ui 
wonld  regard  it  as  a  railroad  convenience  and  aid  to  have  continnoias  thic^ 
rateH  nnder  some  nniform  classification-  It  will  also  operate  to  more  mnlsB 
rates  per  mile  in  the  tariffs-. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Ton  think,  then,  that  imiform classification  csb^ 
secnred  without  the  cooperation  of  the  public?  I  understood  yon  tins  moniiii;^ 
be  opposed  i/y  the  Gk)venmient.  througn  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cdmniisacit 
undertaking  to  insist  upon  uniform  classification.— A.  Perhaps  I  was  roasas^ 
st/x)d  or  misunderstood  you,  on  that  point.  I  think  that  if  the  Interatate  Goe^ 
merce  Commission  were  to  issue  a  call,  under  law,  that  it  oontwrnplated  talda^ 
a^-tive  steiis  toward  the  tmity  of  classification,  and  notify  the  railroads  to  tbi 
effect,  that  the  railway  companies  would  meet,  as  they  met  before,  bat  JiodetfS- 
haps  the  more  favorable  auspices  of  time,  increased  prosperity  of  the  coimtiT- 
etc.,  and  it  might  be  thus  accomplished.    If  it  be  thus  acmeved  I  wonld  not,lot 
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e,  ol>ject  to  requiring  that  on  and  after  a  certain  date,  which  allowed  fnll  con- 
aeration,  the  railroad  companies  should  have  a  nniform  classification.  I  have 
■•^o^^irliere  given  my  views  on  this  snbject  fnlly.  That  is  very  different  from  the 
oxK>sal  I  discussed  this  morning,  which  was  to  ^ve  the  Interstate  Commerce 
>mTiiissi  on  the  rifi[ht  to  say  what  articles  should  be  in  each  class  and  what  chanp^s 
OTild.  take  place  rrom  time  to  time  in  that  classification,  which  is  conferring 
ion  tliefin  tne  rate-making  power  in  the  largest  sense. 

Q.  Failing  in  the  adoption  of  nniform  classification  bv  the  railroads  within  the 
oae  limit,  would  you  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  pre- 
ril>e  it? — A.  I  would  not  object  to  giving  them  the  power  to  say  that  a  uniform 

■  a^ssiiication  should  take  effect  within  a  certain  time  and  that,  failing  in  that, 
&ey  Tirould  call  for  the  use  of  a  special  and  uniform  classification. 

Q.  Is  not  that  essentially  what  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wants  on 
lat  particular  xK)int? — ^A.  On  that  particular  point  the  case  is  well  made  up,  if 
lat  18  all  they  mean. 
'  '^  Q.  rBy  Mr.  Clarke.)  Please  give  us,  in  this  connection,  your  idea  of  uniform 
lassincation. — A.  That  is  almost  impossible.  There  are  now,  I  think,  approxi- 
lately ,  including  the  import  tariffs,  rates  on  over  4,000  articles,  taking  those  sent 
';  >cally  and  through  and  in  all  directions.  To  comprehend  the  original  proposition 
fa  uniform  classification,  the  number  of  classes  being  reduced  from  13  to  6,  to 

■  ay  -which  one  of  these  present  classes  shall  then  prevail  in  lieu  of  13  over  all  rail- 
-'  /ays,  vrhich  article  of  the  4,000  should  go  into  this  or  that  class  in  each  and  all 

■ "  arts  of  the  country,  would  be  impossible  without  having  each  article  before  us, 
-  .nd  discussing  its  merits  and  bearings,  and  even  those  would  differ  as  the  terri- 

-"'  ories  differ,  as  the  Canadian  may  differ  from  the  States'  classification,  much  as 
r  he  conditions  on  tickets  and  bills  of  lading  may  and  do  differ.  I  can  not,  there- 
:     -  ore,  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  do  so,  answer  your  question  satisfactorily  to  you 

--    >r  myself.    There  are  many  things  to  be  reconciled,  both  in  trade  and  railway 

-  .    nterests,  as  I  said  this  morning.    The  classification  of  cotton  in  the  cotton  pro- 
— -  Incing  States,  the  classification  of  wool,  and  the  classification  of  zinc  differ, 

--  7  ■  lepending  upon  the  volumes  and  conditions  under  which  they  are  produced  and 
_:_'  K)Td  and  carried;  lead  and  precious  ores,  sheep,  cattle, lumber,  and  all  the  articles 
-.  - .  ^hich  constitute  the  complex  proposition.  I  should,  perhaps,  not  be  so  decided  in 
T,  i  tny  advocacy  of  the  general  proposition  if  it  had  not  approached,  as  Professor 
Johnson  well  says,  almost  a  consummation  at  one  timo.  At  the  same  time,  I 
.  r-.  '-think  you  overestimate  the  value  of  a  uniform  classification.  It  is  desirable,  but 
^-  ^  .'not  essential,  and  its  adoption  will  not  stop  discriminations.  That  goes  deeper 
^  ^  -.-.than  classification  and  is  your  principal  problem. 

^^-  r-  Q.  It  will  be  an  aid  to  the  shippers,  I  suppose? — A.  It  would  be  an  aid  to  ship- 
^t^.-^  pers  and  to  the  railroads  also. 

'.'^y     Q.  And  would  it  not  be  desirable  to  all  that  the  same  articles  should  ^o  in  the 

^  ^  '.  same  classification  in  all  parts  of  the  country? — A.  I  think  so  and  said  so  this 

'^T  .  morning,  but,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  the  subject  bristles  with  difficulties. 

*^'  " :  Two  of  them,  on  which  I  have  not  enlarged,  are  now  undergoing  scrutiny  and 

4r  '  Publicity.    One  is  the  difference  of  rates  between  the  classes,  and  the  other  is  the 

*  «^    differences  between  carload  and  less  than  carload  rates. 

*"^         Q-  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  made  a  statement  this  morning  that  in  your 

.  experience  with  all  pools  heretofore  made,  you  never  had  rates  arranged  in  the 

'^T '  pools.    Now,  what  form  of  pooling  contract  would  you  suggest  as  between  roads? 

.  fit  -' '    ^YiQ,t  is,  what  would  be  the  contract  features  of  the  pool  that  you  propose  now, 

...;  provided  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  give  you  the  authority? — 

"'**  '    A.  I  think  I  could  dictate  now,  on  one  pa^e  of  paper,  a  proposed  pool,  something 

like  this:  *' The  following  railroads  (nammg  them)  oxierating  from  and  through 

,  to  and  through ,  hereby  agree  that  to  observe  and  give  due  effect  to 

the  tariffs  from  time  to  time  lef^ally  issued,  they  will,  from for  a  period  of 

-  ,   years  from  said  date,  divide  their  tonnage  therefrom  and  thereto  and  the 

-:  ■  ^^   earnings  produced  thereby  at  the  published  rates  substantially  in  the  proporidons 

•>' '  r.  in  which  the  shippers  have  delivered  it  to  them  heretofore.  The  proportions  in 
'^  which  the  said  business  shall  be  carried  by  the  several  parties  hereto  shall  be  as 
follows:  (Specifying  the  percentage  due  to  each.)  If  any  company  carries  more 
than  its  said  proportion,  it  shall  in  the  next  month  transfer  such  excess  of  ton- 
:^y<  '*>  ^'^y  computed  at  the  gross  rates  shown  by  said  established  tariffs,  to  the  company 
^4^  -^  ,  or  companies  in  deficit,  or,  failing  to  so  transfer  the  tonnage,  it  shall  pay  money 
-A  '^j)   ill  Ml  eqtial  or  agreed  amount  witnin  30  days  thereafter." 

B^^'^  Some  details  would,  of  course,  follow,  but,  materially,  that  is  aU  there  is  in  a 
x^'^Zi  V^^^^  contract.  Now,  then,  comes  the  question  of  rates,  which  is  the  vitaJ 
vj  ?v7?  i  public  concern.  If  such  a  contract  could  go  out  with  the  seal  of  the  Govem- 
'^^^  ^ .    ment  authorizing  it,  that  is  all  we  want,  and  no  one  has  ever  gainsaid  its  equity. 
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Next,  as  to  changes  in  snch  rates:  We  should  be  authorized  to  get  together  ad 
fix  them.  If  we  then  say  the  rate  will  be  20  cents  from.  Chicago  to  New  Totrk,  in 
lien  of  18  cents,  there  lies  the  pablic  interest.  We  proposed  to  submit  all  these 
agreements  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  issne  or  effect,  under 
conditions  mntnally  protective,  in  some  snch  a  bill  as  that  which  I  propoeed  here 
this  morning  and  will  discuss  hereinafter. 

Q.  Maintaining  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  present  fonn^ 
the  present  number  of  members  ? — A.  I  think  the  membership  of  that  oommiflsioD 
ougnt  clearly  to  be  not  less  than  seven,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Provided  that  you  had  this  pooling  system  established  by  law,  and  the  recon- 
struction or  enlargement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  what  would 
be  the  character  of  the  personnel  that  you,  as  a  practical  railroad  man,  vonld 
want  to  see  on  that  commission? — ^A.  I  have  very  strong  views  about  that  By 
one  of  those  anomalies,  which  I  regard  as  unjustifiable,  the  present  law  provida 
that  no  man  who  owns  a  share  of  railroad  stock,  etc.,  shall  become  a  member  of 
this  commission.  The  English  law  requires  that  its  board  shall  contain  someaDe 
experienced  in  transi)ortation.  One  night,  at  a  dinner  with  some  officers  of  the 
Army,  the  effect  of  the  interstate-commerce  law  upon  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  for  the  Spanish  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  discnsseo, 
leading  to  the  general  discussion  of  the  interstate  law,  and  I  said  then  what  I  now 
repeat,  that  it  would  be  similar  to  appointing  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
making  recommendations  as  to  our  coast  defenses  if  there  were  a  clause  in  sodi 
a  law  tnat  there  should  not  be  an  army  officer  on  the  board;  or,  in  the  increased 
construction  of  new  ships,  if  such  men  as  Dewey  and  Sampson  were  prohibited 
by  law  from  sitting  on  tnat  board. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  railroad  men  can  not  be 
appointed  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ?— A.  Yes:  if  they  own  stoct 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  a  man  on  the  commission  ought  to  be  a  railroad 
man  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  I  think  Representative  Cannon  made  the  correct  state- 
ment. He  reported  a  banking  law  ana  acknowledged  he  owned  bank  stocks  I 
think  he  is  a  better  lawmaker  because  he  does,  and  that  both  sides  get  a  better 
and  more  exi)erienced  judgment.  The  people  exact  no  such  poverty  conditions  as 
to  their  Senators  or  Representatives,  and  they  sit  in  their  Houses  and  vote  neTer- 
theless.  Such  conditions  ought  not  to  disqualify  any  honorable  man.  It  does  vfi 
disqualify  a  candidate  for  membership  on  the  Interstate  Commission  that  he  hi^ 
received  fees  for  arguing  for  or  against  railways  as  an  attorney  prior  to  hi? 
appointment.  If  I  was  sitting  upon  a  commission  I  know  that  I  would  like  to 
have  a  man  beside  me  who  owned  railroad  stock,  and  knew  the  true  bearings  <^ 
that  interest.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  topics  with  him  because  he  would  nnder- 
stand  the  subject  from  that  standpoint  as  I  might  claim  I  did  from  mine. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  a  man  could  be  an  impartial  commissioner  who  owed 
stock  in  one  of  the  companies  of  the  United  States? — ^A.  I  know  manyof  thenu 
yes.    We  all  know  of  Senators  who  are  impartial,  yet  own  corporate  securities. 

Q.  That  seems  rather  impossible.— A.  I  know  it  is  so  regarded,  but  I  do  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  your  Joint  Traffic  Association  how  many  were  in 
your  main  consulting  hoard? — A.  There  were  32  signers  of  that  contract,  all  of 
whom  attached  the  seals  of  their  companies  after  receiving  authori^  to  tW 
effect  from  their  boards.  They  then  appointed  9  managers,  so  that  each  systm. 
beginnin&[  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  on  the  north  and  ending  with  the  Chess- 
peake  and  Ohio  on  the  south,  should  sx>eak  for  the  signing  roads.  That  was  tbe 
general  constituency  of  the  board.  These  9  men  considered  22,000  subjects  in  ^ 
years  within  the  teiritory  that  they  covered.  With  all  that  experience  and  niy 
own,  and  multiplying  that  number  by  passenger  matters  on  all  railroads  of  tb^ 
country,  by  complications  attending  each  and  every  thing  relating  to  them,  it  i* 
my  judgment,  without  reflection  upon  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Commit' 
sion,  that  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  latter  to  have  pertorros^ 
that  detailed  service  or  laid  down  a  general  rule  to  cover  them.  As  a  transport* 
tion  man  I  would  favor  an  increase  in  the  board.  I  would  favor  a  retention  <^ 
the  present  geographical  and  x)olitical  apportionment,  and  I  would  favor  tte 

Froposition  also  that  they  hold  stated  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
would  favor  their  right  to  call  not  only  upon  shippers,  but  railroad  preaidentf 
for  periodical  consultations,  and  that  they  should  undertake  to  ascertain  fiwp 
each  what  their  views  were  as  to  the  benefits  which  could  be  added  to  changes  i£ 
transportation  rates,  fares,  classifications,  and  rules.  When  I  had  been  8  dftt? 
on  the  stand  in  New  York  before  the  Hepburn  committee  I  wound  up  by  favw- 
inff  the  appointment  of  a  State  commission,  as  I  had  done  repeatedly  before,  f<» 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other:  That  it  would  act  as  a  buffer  between  the  railro^ 
companies  on  the  one  side  and  the  intelligent  public  on  the  other;  and  it  so  turop 
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oat  in  inractioe.  If  A,  B,  C ,  or  D  has  a  patent  safety  device  which  he  thinks  should 
be  ordered  nsed  on  cars,  or  some  one  wanted  an  order  for  some  safety  appliance 
at  country  crossings,  or  if  the  street-railway  managements  favored  something 
alleged  to  oppress  tne  public,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  railroads  did  something 
that  would  oppress  the  public,  that  commission  would,  I  believed,  balance  the 
contentions.  The  result  nas  been  that  they  do  act  to  correct  public  misunder- 
standings, and  they  correct  the  railways  by  ur^ng  the  concessions  which  the 
public  should  enjoy.  I  recently  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hepburn,  who  was 
&ie  chairman  of  that  great  New  York  committee  and  who  is  now  vice-president  of 
the  Chase  National  Sank  of  New  York,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  the  mer- 
cantile community  had  derived  anv  benefit  from  this  discussion.  He  said  he 
started  his  examination  in  the  belief  that  the  railways  were  mainlv  wrong.  He 
ended  finding  he  had  misapprehended  and  misjudged  them,  and  I  certainly  did 
him.  So  these  difficulties  and  differences  became  reconciled  or  modified.  We 
went  over  our  road  and  collected  hundreds  of  cases,  not  alone  on  that  road  where 
the  trouble  was  supposed  to  be  created,  but  on  others  where  it  was  shown  they 
existed.    The  aggregate  result  was  of  great  mutual  benefit. 

I  believe  in  tl^t  form  of  consultation  now  and  I  believe  it  the  more,  as  I  said  in 
the  opening  remarks  this  morning,  when  such  conferences  take  on  a  national  char- 
acter. But  I  believe  the  powers  of  the  commission  should  be  fully  and  carefully 
limited  and  defined.  I  do  not  want  them  to  be  denied  access  to  any  features  that 
will  enable  them  to  protect  the  public.  I  want  them  to  assist  and  that  we  aid 
them  to  that  end.  I  want  them  to  be  clothed  with  the  right  to  protect  the  rail- 
roads, too.  These  things  have  not  gone  together  heretofore.  The  partings  of 
the  ways  have  had  too  many  right  angles  in  them. 

Q.  You  are  also  aware  that  the  American  public  are  very  jealous  of  the  rail- 
ro^? — ^A.  Oh,  yes;  and  that,  whatever  the  enlargements  of  the  functions  of  this 
Interstate  Commerco  Commission,  that  public  jealousy  will  continue  to  demand 
increasing  railway  concessions  to  the  ver^e  of  socialism  or  beyond  it.  Even 
when  the  interstate-commerce  bill  was  being  considered,  judged  by  its  terms 
and,  more  so  since,  by  the  new  powers  asked,  I  concur  that  this  country  will 
never  wholly  surrender  the  regulation  of  railroads.  I  do  not  want  it  conceived 
that  I  have  hostility  toward  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  although  I 
think  their  new  demands  should  in  very  many  resx)ect8  be  resisted  by  all  due 
argument  and  legal  effort. 

I  had  occasion,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Certified  Accountants,  to 
say  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  was  wise  in 
providing  uniform  terms  for  the  various  headings,  periods,  and  definitions  of 
railroad  companies*  accounts  so  fax*  as  they  could  compass  that  purpose.  Take 
the  floating  debt  item  for  example. 

I  fancy  each  member  of  this  commission,  as  intelligent  as  they  are,  would 
have  a  different  idea  and  a  different  definition  of  what  the  fioating  debt  of  a 
railroad  corporation  really  is,  when  it  begins,  matures,  and  what  it  consists  of.  If 
I  buy  50  tons  of  iron  and  it  is  delivered,  but  it  has  not  been  vouchered,  has  that 
account  become  a  floating  debt  in  law?  If  I  have  issued  a  note  for  it  which  has 
not  become  due  and  may  be  renewed  in  part,  its  relation  as  a  floating  debt  may 
be  treated  differently.  1  therefore  think  a  uniform  system  is  necessary  to  clear- 
ness and  to  define  clear  standards  of  credit  and  responsibility.  I  believe  that  the 
'Whole  subject  should  be  approached  in  a  candid,  national  spirit.  The  one  side 
too  often  says,  "We  want  so  and  so  and  decline  anything  less."  We  all  know 
people  will  never  get  together  on  that  basis.  We  ought  to  have  conferences,  and 
we  ought  to  have  the  cooperation  of  the  national  commission  and  they  should 
have  ours,  within  fair  boundaries  for  both.  It  is  only  by  getting  together  that 
we  can  accomplish  good  things,  and  then  we  must  be  prepared  with  olive  branches 
as  well  as  thorns. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  grant  charters  to  railroads.  Have  you  ever  given  that  con- 
sideration?— ^A.  No;  I  nave  not. 

Q.  That  the  charter  where  the  road  was  doing  an  interstate  business  should  be 
granted  only  by  the  Government  of  the  Unitea  States? — A.  No;  I  think  it  better 
tliat  the  States  shall  continue  to  grant  charters  and  whatever  interstate  traffic 
passes  over  them  shall  pass  under  due  interstate  regulation,  as  on  unchartered 
-waters.  National  charters  would  conflict  constantly  with  the  rights  of  the  States. 
There  are  also  important  railroads  in  the  country  which  lie  wholly  in  one  State — 
like  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  proper — a  great  majority  of  whose 
earnings  are  derived  from  State  traffic.  It  would  oe  hard  to  draw  the  line  if  law 
gave  to  Congress  alone  the  right  to  determine  the  charter  of  a  new  road.  If  so,  it 
-vyonld  api)ear  to  carry  the  power  over  all  the  charges  of  such  a  railway,  and  this 
can  not  be  constitutional,  of  course. 
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On  the  subject  of  new  roads,  pjardon  me  for  saying  a  word  more. 

There  are  too  many  railroads  in  the  conntry.  We  fnmiflh  more  miks  of  rad 
now  for  every  100  persons,  or  100  tons,  averaged  thronghont  the  ooontry,  tin 
any  other  country.  I  have  submitted  figures  elsewhere  in  this  connection, nd 
they  establish  another  claim  to  national  consideration.  1  therefore  oontend  tint 
bavinff  built  so  many  miles  for  so  few  people,  we  think  that  these  earlier  rotds 
shoula  receive  protection  against  newer  roads  unless  their  public  neunul)  is 
made  apparent,  as  in  England.  This  being  assured,  it  might  more  folly  wvmit 
fuller  control  over  the  rate  questions  at  issue.  In  other  words,  if  there  are  two 
railroads  from  Washing^n  to  Baltimore — ^the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio — and  a  third  companv  asked  for  a  charter,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
granted,  except  under  the  amplest  needs  and  safeguards  against  reducing  resfloo- 
able  rates  ana  fares.  We  should  not  be  indiscriminately  subjected  bolh  to  new 
competing  lines  and«  after  they  are  opened,  to  new  competing  rates,  especially  br 
those  who  claim  we  are  but  aj^ents  of  tne  Government  and  performing  pu  olio  duties. 
That  being  so,  it  becomes  m  a  sense  an  attack  upon  the  Gk>vemment,  as  itiBt 
clear  violation  of  its  laws.  I  think  if  Gk>vemment  decline  such  consideration  to 
the  older  lines  they  should  at  least  say  to  the  new  companies,  in  effect,  '*  this  mul- 
tiplication of  bonds  and  stocks  is  needless."  They  are  equivalent  to  the  wsteied 
stocks  which  we  complain  of  so  much  and  insistently  against  the  older  companieB. 
At  the  same  time,  if  tney  establish  a  public  need  for  additional  railroads,  of  coone 
they  can  not  be  denied  proper  franchises. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Are  you  familiar  with  the  laws  of  the  several  Stats 
regulating  that  subject?— A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  In  regard  to  public  exigencies? — ^A.  No;  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  embodied  in  some  States? — A.  I  beheveit 
is  embodieil  in  the  Massacnusetts  law.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  to  answer  yt» 
affirmatively.    England  requires  it,  and  the  public  good  is  manifestly  conserred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  the  pooling  system  been  adopted  m  any  othff 
country?— A.  Yes.  In  a  plot  of  the  paper,  which  I  desire  to  lay  before  yoa  and 
which  your  Chair  was  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  bring  in  hereafter,  I  will  sub- 
mit that  feature  quite  fully.  That  will  give  you  an  exact  statement  of  the  reoot 
situation  of  poohng  abroad.  I  invite  particular  attention  now  to  the  notable 
utterances  upon  the  subject  by  Prof essor— now  President— Hadley  of  Yale  Cd 
lege. 

C2-  Is  it  the  pooling  system  called  the  Joint  Purse  Association? — ^A.  Called  tbe 
Joint  Purses  m  England,  and  so  designated  in  the  blue  books,  and  only  infre- 
quently there  called  pools. 

Q.  (By  Professor  Johnson.  )  Are  there  pools  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  also?- 
A.  There  are  pools  in  Italy,  France,  GKsrmany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  througboot 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  example,  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  aira  ^ 
Southeastern  road,  running  from  London  to  the  Channel,  have  for  years  had 
the  Channel  passenger  division — I  think  they  call  it--and  yet  theycontinQe  » 
contend  for  tnat  large  business  actively  within  legitimate  lines.  There  is  al^ 
as  I  remember,  a  pool  between  Glasgow  and  Lon£>n.  At  first  the  people  ven 
in  opposition  to  these  plans,  but  now — as  the  railways  give  cheaper  tnuasport*^ 
tion  and  they  get  better  facilities — the  people  of  Glasgow  have  hecome  recflfr 
ciled,  as  they  have  in  various  districts  elsewhere. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  How  do  they  differ  from  the  Joint  Traffic  Associatica 
with  which  you  were  connected? — A.  The  Joint  Traffic  Association  was  in  ten* 
almost  identical  in  general  features,  but  did  not  divide  business  or  money  as  J^f 
are  used  abroad.  This  committee  should  perhaps  better  understand  the  diutf" 
ence  between  the  English  clearing  house  and  their  own  joint  purses  and  (^ 
association  service.  There  are  2,000  or  more  clerks  and  attach^  in  the  &d^d» 
clearing  house  service  proper,  and,  as  that  name  indicates,  it  simply  clears  tf 
earnings  in  gross.  They  have  stated  meetings  of  the  different  district  conun^ 
tees — the  Lancashire  district,  the  London,  the  Manchester,  and  others.  The* 
are  held  in  the  clearing  house,  but  are  not  essential  to  its  first  purpose,  li* 
railroad  company  desires  to  change  a  rate,  it  is  submitted  to  the  proper  conun«' 
tee  for  the  district  affected,  together  with  the  reasons  which  fortify  it,  and  tte* 
requests  are  sent  to  the  members  of  such  committee.  The  rate  is  not  therean* 
changed  arbitrarily  unless  the  competitors  and  connections  consider  and  act  up* 
it,  which  is  showing  only  a  due  regard  for  all  interests.  If  one  company  oppo*J 
the  proiKJsal,  it  goes  over  to  the  next  meeting,  and  at  the  next  meeting  the  nj 
can  not  be  changed  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members,  not  of  Qie  vhoj 
conference,  but  that  particular  committee,  unless  the  proposer  acts  suminai^ 
for  itself,  which  is  most  rare.  The  changes  of  classification  are  more  fully  ^y  j 
generally  reviewed.    That  is  the  way  to  get  a  new  rate  acted  upon  in  £]igltf»  i 
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and  the  resnlt  is  that  every  man  who  goes  into  bnsiness  there  is  certain  that  he 
will  have  like  and  permanent  rates  with  his  fellow-merchants  and  railways;  that 
there  is  stability  and  uniformity,  and  he  knows  if  he  wants  a  rate  different  from 
that  in  the  tariff  or  classificalaon,  he  has  to  go  through  this  procedure  to  get  it, 
and  everybody  else  has  to  go  through  the  same  procedure.    A  man  can  not 

go  into  a  railroad  office  there  and  get  2  or  3  cents  paid  back  on  freight  at  an 
our's  notice,  and  get  a  commission  on  tickets  or  scalp  a  fare;  and  yet  we  Amer- 
icans, who  clamor  so  loud  for  disturbing  methods,  were  calling  them  compe- 
tition, and  go  over  there  and  adapt  ourselves  to  their  better  procedures  without 
any  reason  for  demur. 

At  a  dinner  I  attended  in  London,  I  asked  what  percentage  of  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  the  British  Isles  proper  was  carried  on  at  established  rates,  and  the  answer 
was,  99  per  cent  or  more.  *  *  Well ,"  I  said,  *  *  what  becomes  of  the  other  1  per  cent?  " 
and  was  told  of  a  practice  not  much  known  in  America,  viz,  the  g^iving  of  credits 
for  freight,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  drawback,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  continuing  credit.  In  other  words,  a  large  con- 
cern doing  an  immense  business  may  be  ^ven  £10,000  credit  on  the  freight  bills. 
In  one  case  cited  that  night  a  large  credit  had  run  for  20  years.  The  railroad 
company  was,  to  that  extent,  a  partner  in  the  business,  furnishing  considerable 
capital  toward  its  development. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  in  the  Joint  Traffic  Association?— A.  I  was  its 
commissioner. 

Q.  When  was  it  formed?— A.  Three  years  ago  last  July,  but  it  expired  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  a  year  ago  last  October. 

Q.  What  territory  was  embraced  in  that  association?— A.  Substantially  all  the 
territory  south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  including  the  peninsula  in  Michigan,  and  south 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  on  the  north,  to  the  Potomac  on  the 
south,  taking  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  road,  and  west  to  St.  Louis  on  a  line 
drawn  thence  by  way  of  the  Alton  road  from  Chicago.  Subsequently  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk  became  i)arties;  except  as  to  their  local  business, 
and  the  Canadian  rates  extended  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence  so  that  we  have  had 
about  78  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  and  75  i>er  cent  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  ^United  States  in  our  territory,  but  only  the  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  to,  from,  and  through  the  western  termini  of  the  trunk  lines  at  Buffalo, 
Pittsburg,  etc. 

<j.  Were  not  other  railroads  doing  business  in  the  same  geographical  position 
almost  compelled  to  join  the  association?— A.  No. 

S.  By  force  of  circumstances? — ^A.  No. 
.  They  were  not  asked?— A.  As  a  rule,  no.  They  were  notified  by  all  their 
connections,  party  to  the  association,  that  the  board  of  managers  of  the  associa- 
tion would  act  for  or  with  them  in  any  case  they  might  desire  to  submit,  and  it  was 
also  provided  that  any  officer  of  a  company  not  a  member  of  the  association  in  the 
territory  had  a  right  to  appear  and  argue  his  case.  For  example,  the  lake  lines, 
the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western  availed  of  this  plan.  The 
contract  is  on  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  A  previous  witness  has  said  that  if  the  railroads  could 
have  a  pooling  arrangement,  and  a  company  refused  to  go  into  the  pool,  remained 
out  and  pirated  rates,  that  under  cover  of  law  they  could  combine  against  this 
other  company.  Did  companies  remaining  outside  of  the  pool  pirate  transporta- 
tion rates;  and  if  so,  what  steps  did  you  take  against  those  compJEmies?- A.  There 
have  been  no  i)ools,  of  course,  since  1887.  At  the  time  when  the  interstate  law  was 
approved  those  preexisting  were  promptly  discontinued  throughout  the  United 
States;  therefore,  the  conmtions  to  which  you  refer  were  prior  to  that  time.  The 
most  notable  pools  that  then  existed  were  those  west  and  east  of  Chicago.  There 
were  a  number  of  roads  west  of  Chicago  that  did  not  go  into  the  x>ools  and  a 
number  of  roads  east  of  Chicago  that  did  not  go  into  the  Eastern  pools.  The 
pooling  lines  pooled  only  a  smaU  share  of  their  whole  business.  For  example, 
Buffalo  to  Albany,  Washington  to  all  points,  Rochester  to  Boston  were  all  out- 
side the  pool,  etc.  The  pools  east  of  Chicago  were  only  few  in  number,  and  one 
pool  did  not  cover  the  whole  business  or  any  considerable  i>art  of  it.  Chicago, 
Peoria,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Indianapolis,  and  St.  Louis  in  that  territory 
were  the  only  points  £hat  were  pooled,  and  that  was  east  bound.  Those  x>ools 
represented  an  average  of  about  $12,000,000  a  year,  the  largest  balance  ever  accru- 
ing in  one  year  was  $300,000,  and  two-thirds  of  that  amount  was  subsequently 
returned  to  the  companies  that  first  paid  it,  because  they  reduced  their  tonnage 
so  as  to  eaualize  the  traffic.  It  was  clearly  not  to  their  interest  to  carry  the 
freight  ana  then  pay  the  proceeds  to  other  companies.  So  all  this  clamor  repre- 
sented, in  that  great  territory,  about  $100,000  net.    Dividing  $300,000  by  the 
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tonnage  bandied  from  those  points,  it  represented  the  enormity  and  public  d«DgB 
of  2.2  cents  per  ton,  while  the  customary  rebate  would  not  be  then  looked  at 
unless  it  was  about  60  cents  i>6r  ton.  The  other  points  were  not  pooled  eastward. 
For  example,  Cleveland  was  not  Po^^cmI,  nor  Detroit,  Toledo,  Terre  Baate, 
Columbus,  nor  any  of  those  places.  They  continued  to  transact  their  buaimw  tbe 
same  as  they  had  before,  ana  measurably  with  the  same  losses  and  diacrimiitt- 
tions  in  rates.  Then  the  pooled  citiee  €>bjected  to  the  privil^^  enjo^^  by  the 
smaller  ones.    Now  it  is  the  smaller  points  which  demur  at  we  discnminadons 

g* ven  larger  points.  There  never  was  a  threat  made  aeainst  a  company,  to  my 
lowledge,  tnat  if  they  did  not  go  into  this  or  that  pool  they  could  not  do  joint 
business.  As  to  the  attempts  of  roads  outside  the  pooled  points  to  demorahn 
business  that  is  true,  and  they  were  assisted  in  it  by  large  shippers  who  diverted 
business  to  such  open  or  unpooled  channels.  For  example,  it  there  was  a  line 
intermediate  between  Chicago  and  Peoria,  or  Peoria  and  St.  Louis,  through  which 
a  connecting  company  or  a  Targe  firm  could  ship  its  freight  and  avoid  the  pool 
they  took  that  line  and  its  rebates.  In  this  and  every  other  conceivable  way  the 
outside  companies,  plus  concurring  begging  shippers,  sought  conflicts  with  the 
pools  and  to  defeat  their  just  purposes.  The  railroad  companies  that  were  pooled 
nad  no  right  to  force  others  in  and  did  not  attempt  it.  Nor  did  they  care  wneths 
they  were  in  or  out  if  they  only  observed  the  tariff  rates.  We  had  no  rights  or 
powers  of  enforcing  our  views,  and  finally  these  causes  demoralized  our  business. 
Then  came  the  organization  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  in  oar  territory 
where  the  same  conditions  existed.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  running  to 
and  from  Norfolk,  was  not  in  the  association.  It  used  the  same  steamships  east 
of  Norfolk  that  were  used  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  we  never  interfered 
with  them.  We  simply  asked  them  to  maintain  the  transportation  rates,  which 
were  the  lowest  in  the  world.  That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  If  they  did  so,  they  aided 
the  interstate  law  and  our  own  wise  purposes.  If  they  did  not,  they  introduced 
conditions  we  jointly  condemn,  but  can  not  agree  to  jointly  abolish. 

Q.  Suppose  pooling  were  legalized,  and  in  the  competitive  region  a  great  railroad 
remained  outside  that  pool  and  pirated  rates,  would  not  the  companies  in  the 
pool  be  compelled  in  self-defense  to  take  some  concerted  action  against  that  rail- 
road?— ^A.  Only  to  this  extent:  If  pools  were  ever  made  again,  more  railwi^ 
ought  to  be  pooled,  and  from  more  points,  for  the  cogent  reasons  just  now  stated. 
If ,  however,  important  roads  on  the  west  or  east— say,  of  Buffalo— wotild  not  take 
part  in  the  pools,  from  whatever  motive,  the  pooled  lines  would,  under  those 
circumstances,  give  them  notice  that,  inasmuch  as  this  xxx>l  was  formed  to  preserve 
equal  rates,  they  could  not  receive  their  traffic  except  on  the  same  conditions,  or. 
in  other  words,  not  more  favorable  than  those  existing  between  the  concurring 
companies.  If  they  still  refused,  the  pooled  lines  would  have  to  stand  together 
as  to  rates  so  as  to  secure  them.  As  to  any  other  ways  of  discriminating  than 
that,  I  have  never  heard  them  proposed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  You  say  the  object  was  to  maintain  the  lowest 
sible  -    ■  " 


lie  freight  rates?— A.  I  saj  the  rates  which  are  the  lowest  of  the  world.  I 
lid  not  say  to  maintain  them  in  any  other  sense  than  the  observance  of  legal, 
just,  and  reasonable  rates. 
•    Q.  The  object  is  to  maintain  living  rates? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  not  destroy  the  natural  law  of  competition?— A.  No;  I  went  verr 
fully  into  that  this  morning.  Our  plan  gives,  in  other  words,  full  plav  to  that 
purpose.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  our  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  was  10 
cents  a  hundred,  as  the  result  of  a  railway  warfare  which  deduced  the  rate  from 
15  cents.  Under  the  right  to  contract  we  might  maintain  the  former  rate,  or,  say, 
j  make  it  12  cents.    That  rate  comes  duly  published  before  the  Interstate  Ck>mmeroe 

Commission,  who  might  say  they  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  12  cents 
I  with  the  altered  conditions,  after  considering  the  10  and  15  cent  rates  issaed 

I  under  the  conditions  suggested.    There  will  then  be  two  tribunals  to  consider  the 

three  rates,  first,  the  railroad  companies,  which  have  the  major  interest  in  this 
matter,  although  they  can  not  in  any  case  get  more  revenues  than  their  environ- 
ments will  permit,  and  second,  the  shipx)ers.  If  this  rate  is  under  16  cents,  legiti- 
mate competition  has  more  chance  to  work  out  its  own  rights  and  show  its  wron^ 
than  it  had  at  10  cents,  because  the  attitude  of  10  cents  is  not  that  of  competi- 
tion, but  strife  and  ruinous  reprisals.  The  general  public  believe  that  all  ws» 
things  are  competition,  but  do  not  know  alK>ut  it.  The  shippers,  however,  do 
know.  We  will  say,  as  to  the  Pennsylvania  from  Pittsburg,  or  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  that  there  is  no  water  route  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Potomac  or  Delaware 
rivers.  That  is,  there  are  no  lines  parallel,  as  is  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  New  York 
Central  and  other  railroads  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  If,  ther^ore,  the  com- 
petition of  the  Erie  Canal  may  be  ignored,  why  do  not  the  interested  companifls 
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msh  up  their tetee  to  16  cents  from  Pittsburg  or  Wheeling  to  Baltimore  or  Wash- 
mgton?  It  is  becanae  the  unwritten  law  of  actual  competition  says  you  can  not 
maintain  that  rate.  It  is  a  natural  law,  and  therefore  beyond  academic  statutes 
which  say  you  can  not  maintain  against  the  Erie  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  any  undue  rates.  You  have  no  water  alongside  your  rails,  but  you  have  a 
line  way  off  in  Canada  that  will  make  a  lower  rate  Chicago  to  Montreal,  and 
you  have  another  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Newport  News  which  have  as  live  an 
effect  as  if  they  were  both  adjacent  to  your  rails.  The  railroad  engine  and  the 
canal  boat  run  side  by  side  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  with  the  West  Shore  Bail- 
way.  That  is  just  competition,  although  the  State  assists  the  canal  and  frowns 
on  the  railway, 

Thus  legitimate  comx)etition  does  its  due  work  and  strifes  undo  it  and  substi- 
tutes chicanery  and  demoralization.  No  mere  makeshifts  can  adjust  this  issue. 
It  must  be  thorough. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  about  the  frauds  prac- 
ticed by  so  many  merchants,  to  which  he  alluded.  Suppose  those  merchants  were 
to  comoine  their  business,  forming  a  vast  corporation.  Would  their  opportunity 
for  fraud  or  for  influencing  discriminating  rates  be  any  greater  than  it  is  now?^ 
A.  Yes;  for  the  reason  that  if  50  New  York  firms  combined,  like,  we  will  say, 
Claflin,  Arnold  &  Constable,  and  such  houses  as  that,  in  dry  goodSj-which  pay  75 
cents,  the  highest  freight  rate,  and  consolidated  all  their  traffic  on  one  line,  they 
might  say:  **  We  will  give  you  our  combined  business  if  you  will  not  open  these 
packages  and  make  examinations;  or,  if  we  find  you  have  done  that,  we  will  ^o 
to  some  other  road,  and  take  our  traffic  away  from  you.  Our  business  now  is  in 
one  central  firm,  pooled  as  you  can  not  ikx>1,  and  our  business  is  worth  $2,000,000 
a  year.  The  business  of  any  one  of  us  was  worth  not  over  |800,000  before.  Now 
we  want  to  be  treated  as  a  ^,000,000  concern."  They  might  also  claim  rebates, 
special  time  facilities,  liberality  in  the  payment  of  claims,  etc.,  and  get  them. 

Q.  If  the  railroads  were  i)ermitted  to  pool  lawfully,  so  that  the  contract  could 
be  enfcirced,  would  that  be  an  effective  remedy  against  such  powerful  influences 
of  lar^e  combinations?— A.  I  think  so;  undoubtedly,  in  the  end.  It  would  be 
effective  against  large  combinations  because  it  would  give  the  opposing  railroads 
incentives  for  building  up  the  smaller  men  by  like  methods  if  tney  were  not  dis- 
carded. In  every  city  of  which  I  know  anything  the  aggregate  of  all  smaller 
shipments  exceeds  that  which  comes  from  the  principal  large  shippers,  and  the 
smaller  shippers,  whether  it  be  west  bound  in  dry  goods  or  east  bound  in  some- 
thing else,  are  ordinarily  willing  that  their  trade  shall  be  transferred  from  road 
to  road  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  rates,  because  through  such  equalization 
they  get  trade  they  lon^  for  but  have  not  had  equal  rates  to  secure.  I  say  f ranldy 
that  1  do  not  see  what  is  going  to  become  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  small  dealers  if 
the  great  evil  of  discrimination  goes  on  increasing,  nor  do  I  see  how  we  are  going  to 
stop  it  except  by  good  faith  or  by  pooling.  The  principal  reason  is,  however,  tnat 
large  and  small  railroads  will  have  a  common  incentive  to  maintain  rates  through 
the  knowledge  that  then  if  they  do  not  get  the  tonnage  they  will  receive  the  money 
therefor.  The  final  reason  is  that  railroads  do  not  desire  to  build  up  large  ship- 
pers, because  it  enables  such  forwarders  to  combine  and  dictate  yet  more  onerous 
transportation  terms.  The  first  has  surely  been  more  of  a*  failure  than  the  last. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  surety  bond  to  be  collected  against  defaulters  or  wrongdoers. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parquhak.)  Do  you  believe  that  the  adoption  of  legalized  pooling 
would  abolish  these  discriminations?— A.  Substantially;  particularly  if  we  had 
the  right  to  make  long-term  contracts,  in  which  period  we  could  get  rid  of  useless 
officers,  offices,  and  agents,  and  bad  methods,  and  so  on.  When  the  joint  traffic 
association  was  formed  the  original  proposition  was  to  have  it  continue  for  not 
less  than  5  years.  It  fin^y  got  down  to  1  year,  with  a  year's  notice,  which 
was  substantially  equivalent  to  2  years;  but  when  it  came  to  the  expense  of 
offices  in  Broadway  the  railroads  could  not  get  rid  of  them,  because  they  did  not 
know  what  might  hapi>en  in  2  years  which  might  leave  them,  or  some  of  them, 
stranded  for  business  and  their  traffic  gone  to  some  other  road.  If  that  feud, 
more  farseeing  because  more  unbelieving,  was  done  away  with  and  we  had  the 
legalized  ri^ht  to  make  longer  contracts  we  would  go  ahead  and  maJce  them  and 
let  the  public  and  weak  lines  and  dishonest  lines  see  that  we  were  in  earnest  and 
treated  all  shipx>ers  alike,  and  these  discriminations  would  then  gradually  cease. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  general  statement,  which,  I  think,  is  very  generally 
accepted  throughout  this  whole  country,  that  no  trust  could  live  that  did  not 
receive  railroad  discrimination.  What  do  you  say  about  that?— A.  I  never  heard 
it  so  put,  but  it  is  not  true.  If  it  is  true  you  should  legsdize  a  motive  and  a 
method  to  stop  it,  and  you  can  not  do  it  unless  you  do. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  true  uiat  what  are  now  trusts,  or  the  great  businesses  of  this 
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country,  whether  the  Standard  Oil  Ckimnany  or  others,  have  heen  built  up  by 
railroads?— A.  To  what  extent  that  may  he  trae  I  do  not  know. 

J!.  Has  not  that  been  accepted  amon^  railroad  men  as  a  fact? — A.  It  has  been, 
ortonately ,  the  fact  in  the  past  thatlarge  shippers  of  all  kinds  of  products  ha^^e 
received  and  are  now  receiving  advantages  over  other  shippers.  Whether  that 
may  be  called  fostering  tmsts  yon  will  jndge.  In  some  cases  they  may  have  been 
erected  into  the  equivalents  of  tmsts  witnoat  incorporating  them.  Bnt  I  can 
answer  you,  in  psat,  by  saving  that  if  this  thing  keeps  on  they  will  have  that 
effect;  and  if  the  large  comoined  shippers  find  that  no  action  is  taken  jointlj 
bjr  the  Government  with  the  railroads  to  stop  their  discriminating  advanta^jes  they 
will  unhesitatingly  organize  themselves  into  trusts  or  conferences.  It  is  a  very 
curious  state  of  facts  that  the  law  passed  a^nst  trusts  does  not  reach  or  apply 
to  them,  and  while  it  was  not  intended  for  railroads,  it  strenuously  clutches  them. 

Q.  Ton  made  this  morning  also  the  broad  assertion  that  railit>adB  do  not  pay 
rebates  unasked  ordinarily.  The  shipper  does  not  need  to  go  to  a  railroad  to  g^ 
a  rebate,  does  he?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Up  to  4  or  5  vears  ago  have  not  your  freight  solicitors  always  offered 
them  direct  to  the  shippers,  without  their  ever  approaching  an  officer? — ^A.  Nai  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  such  usage  as  that.  Some  companies  may  have  sent  their 
solicitors  around  to  try  and  get  freight  away  from  some  other  company,  and  the 
latter  may  have  sent  theirs  to  keep  it;  but  what  occasion  would  I  have,  for 
example,  as  mimager  of  one  of  the  bnes  east  of  Chicago,  to  go  to  the  largest  dealer 
in  a  certain  article  and  solicit  his  business  and  offer  him  a  rebate  when  I  vras 
already  getting  his  business  at  published  rates?  There  always  are,  in  all  large 
cities  and  districts,  certain  railroads  that,  with  a  view  of  diveiting  business  firom 
their  rivals,  will  go  to  shippers  in  that  way;  but  when  thev  go  to  the  shipper  or 
the  shipper  goes  to  the  railroad  it  is  the  smpper  who  asks  for  the  rebate  and  says 
he  will  change  the  route  of  his  business,  but  tnathe  wants  so  much,  or  the  condi- 
tions desired  are  so  and  so,  or  that  bills  of  lading  be  so  granted,  etc.  Then  the 
bill  of  lading  is  always  made  at  the  legal  rate  and  the  net  result  is  arrived  at  by 
an  agreement  which,  in  every  instance,  makes  both  parties  particeps  criminis  if 
one  is.    That  is  what  I  meant  by  railroads  not  granting  these  allowances  unasked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Your  solicitude' as  to  what  may  befall  the  small  ship- 
pers if  this  practice  of  railroad  discrimination  goes  on  would  seem  to  place  yon 
somewlukt  in  harmony  with  many  other  witnesses  who  have  been  before  the  com- 
mission, who,  however,  have  testified  that  the  railroads,  throui^h  discriminations 
and  rebates  and  trans^rtation  favoi-s,  are  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  trusts.    I>o 
you  take  tliat  view  of  it' — A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  trusts.    I  think  the  railroad  owners,  as  capitalists,  have  combined  more  capital 
to  help  themselves  in  i>erpetuating  their  control  of  certain  lines  and  business  and 
to  help  their  shippers  as  well  as  themselves;  but  as  to  being  influential  in  forming 
shippers  into  trusts  for  that  purpose,  I  think  there  is  no  railroad  company  in  the 
country  that  does  not  wish  to  control  the  carrying  of  the  traffic  of  trusts,  because 
the  rebates  and  favors  granted  them— falsely  in  the  name  of  competition— are 
gradually  erecting  them  into  such  dimensions  that  they  can  control  the  terms  of 
shipment,  what  tney  want  and  what  they  will  accept  m  detail,  exceptional  con- 
ditions in  foreign  nieigbts,  and  so  on  in  the  chapter,  and  therein  lies  the  mutual 
public  and  railway  apprehension  which  cooperative  governmental  and  railway 
methods  can  most  effectually  restrict.    If  these  shippers  have  erected  themselves 
into  substantial  trusts  now  they  have  done  so  largely  by  the  conditions  I  have 
mentioned,  and  they  will  push  their  advantages.    For  example,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
with  all  his  public  philanthropies  and  high  character,  built  a  railroad  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Lake  Erie  to  get  lower  rates  than  he  had  enjoyed  as  a  favorite  pNatron. 
That  does  not  seem  like  a  railway  desire  to  build  up  a  trust,  but  to  avoid  doing  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Do  you  see  a  public  danger  in  large  shippers  becoming 
heavy  stockholders  and  directors  in  railroads? — A.  No.  I  wish  there  were  more 
of  them.  They  could  be  reached  then  by  the  law,  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  I  think  they  would  always  lie  in  the  minority,  and  that  the  other 
directors  would  feel  a  keener  sense  of  their  public  duty,  and  that  the  shippers 
who  were  directors  would  better  understand  the  general  relations  of  the  railroad 
companies  and  carriers  and  their  own  duties  to  the  public. 

They  would  then  necessarily  lose  sight  of  themselves  as  merchants,  in  part,  in 
their  large  interests  and  responsibilities  as  carrying  officers.  I  believe  the  large 
merchant  is  a  large  merchant  because  he  is  big  enough  to  look  at  it  in  that  way. 
I  know  some  of  the  large  owners  of  private  enterprises  who  get  into  railway  com- 
panies and  make  the  best  of  directors,  the  most  cautious  and  conservative  of  men, 
from  the  fact  that  they  see  then  both  sides  of  the  issue.  This  is,  as  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pacific  road  told  me  at  one  time,  that  perhaps  the  most  con- 
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scientioas  and  painstakm£[  member  of  their  board  was  Mr.  Gonld,  who,  having 
made  his  fortune  bv  qnestionable  methods,  sought  to  maintain  it  and  establish  a 
ne^^  repute  by  methods  that  were  unquestionable. 

Ql  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Have  you  ffiven  the  subject  of  taxation  any  attention?— 
A.  I  have  not  the  slightest.  I  have  been  so  absorbed  in  these  traffic  matters  that 
I  have  never  seen  a  tax  bill  and  never  have  had  occasion  to,  and  I  have  never  paid 
any  attention  to  anything  of  that  kind. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Fehniary  13,  1900, 

TESTIMONY  OF  ME.  ANDEEW  FUEUSETH, 

Secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific;  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee,  and  international  secretary  of  the  Seaman's  Union. 

The  commission  met  at  10.60  a.  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr.  Andrew  Fukuseth  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and,  oeing  dulv  sworn, 
testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation  being  followed: 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  will  please  give  us  your  full  name  and  place  of 
residence.— A.  Andrew  Furuseth,  No.  106  Stewart  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Q.  What  has. been  your  occupation,  and  what  is  your  occupation  at  present? — 
A.  £  have  been  a  seaman  since  1872,  and  have  sailed  under  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
German,  Holland,  English,  and  American  flaj?s.  Since  1892 1  have  been  engaged 
as  secretary  of  the  Sailors'  Union  of  the  Pacific.  Being  a  member  of  that  organ- 
ization, I  was  elected  to  the  secretaryship.  On  several  occasions  during  that 
time  I  was  sent  to  Washington  in  the  interest  of  legistation  for  the  seamen. 

Q.  For  about  how  many  years  have  you  represented  them  in  that  capacity  in 
Washington? — A.  Five  years. 

Q.  You  are  here  now  m  that  interest,  are  you? — ^A.  I  am  here  as  representing 
the  seamen  and  iJso  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  being  a  memoer  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

O.  (Bjr  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  your  organization  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  our  organization  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  has  been  since  1892. 

<^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  How  many  organizations  of  seamen  are  there  in  the 
Unitea  States? — ^A.  There  is  one  national  seamen's  organization  only. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Where  is  their  headquarters?— A.  Its  headquarters  is 
in  boston. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  sections  of  the  country  do  the  seaman's  union 
cover? — ^A.  The  Pacific  coast,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 

<J.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  members  that  are  in  all  these  various 
unions?— A.  I  can  not  say  exactly,  but  between  4  and  5  thousand;  probably  nearer 
6  thousand  than  4. 

(^.  How  long  have  these  unions  been  organized? — ^A.  They  were  organized  as 
an  international  union  in  1892. 

CJ.  What  Mnd  of  organizations  did  they  have  before  this  lntemationa.1? — A. 
Local  unions. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  been  in  existence? — ^A.  On  the  Pacific  coast  from  1885; 
on  the  lakes,  with  short  intermissions,  from  1868,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
1890. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  benefit  oi^anization  in  these  unions,  or  any  life  insurance 
or  mutueu  benefits? — ^A.  No.  We  have  a  shipwreck  benefit,  and  funeral  benefit; 
that  is,  we  bury  the  members.  In  case  of  shipwreck  and  loss  of  clothing,  the 
or^nization  pays  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $50  to  buy  a  new  outfit. 

Q.  What  are  the  general  objects  of  the  International  Seaman's  Union  as  set 
forth  in  its  constitution?— A.  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  seamen  industri- 
ally, socially,  and  to  improve  the  maritime  law,  to  get  improvements  in  the  mari- 
time law  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  the  law  a  help  instead  of  a  hindrance  in 
the  development  of  the  body  of  American  seamen. 

Q.  What  regulations  have  you  in  respect  to  wages?— A.  The  local  organizations 
govern  their  own  wages;  that  is,  the  Lakes  govern  the  wages  on  the  Lakes,  the 
Atlantic  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific  on  tibe  Pacific. 

Q.  Have  you  a  national  card  that  is  transferable  from  one  local  to  another? — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Does  that  national  card  carry  with  it  any  benefits  in  respect  to  expense  of 
travel,  or  what?— A.  No;  no  trayeling  benefit. 

Q.  Then  a  seaman  engaged  in  deep-sea  navigation  can  transfer  into  the  Lake 
trade,  and  from  the  Lake  trade  to  the  Pacific  trade? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  seaman  on  the  Lakes  can  transfer  into  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  trade?^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  anv  rules  in  respect  to  apprenticeship? — ^A.  No.  We  are  governed 
in  &at  matter  by  law,  or  rather  by  an  absence  of  law.  Anybody  whom  the  cap- 
tain considers  a  seaman,  is  a  seaman,  whether  he  ever  was  to  sea  or  not  before. 
He  can  take  anybody  he  wants. 

O.  Is  there  a  cooperation  between  the  unions  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the 
LaKes,  and  the  Pacific  coast  in  respect  to  legislation  affecting  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States? — A.  Yes,  naturally  so. 

CJ.  Does  that  come  through  your  executive  boards  or  through  legislative  com- 
mittees?— A.  It  comes  through  the  convention. 

Q.  How  frequently  is  your  convention  held? — A.  We  have  had  four  conven- 
tions.   The  last  one  was  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1899. 

Q.  Then  your  legislative  committees  receive  their  instructions  immediately 
from  your  convention? — A.  Yes.  One  convention  will  instruct  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, and  the  next  convention  will  go  through  what  has  been  done,  and  then 
strike  out  and  insert  and  do  just  as  it  wants  with  it;  throw  away  and  put  together, 
just  as  it  pleases. 

Q.  Have  you  an  executive  committee  to  whom  these  legislative  committees 
can  apply  for  further  instructions  as  to  the  line  of  work  that  snail  be  carried  on?— 
A.  Yes. 

().  So  there  is  full  cooperation  between  the  legislative  committees  and  the  exec- 
utive committees?— A.  Exactly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  take  up  Part  HI 
of  the  plan  of  inquiry  and  give  us  any  information  you  can  in  regard  to  the 
matter.— A.  *'The  navigation  laws  as  affecting  the  seamen."  We,  as  seamen, 
hold  to  be  responsible  for  the  lack  of  American  seamen,  the  laws  such  as  they  have 
been  and  very  largely  areyet.  We  hold  that  the  laws  themselves  are  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  seamen,  up  to  last  year  a  seaman  was  subject  to  imprisonment 
for  refusing  to  continue  to  labor  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  out  of  the  United 
States.  If  ne  left  his  employment  he  was  subject  to  being  imprisoned,  kept  in 
jail  for  an  indefinite  i)eriod  at  his  own  ejmense,  then  taken  on  board  of  the  vessel 
against  his  will,  and  compelled  to  proceed  to  sea  in  the  vessel  and  do  the  work  for 
which  he  had  engaged.  If,  on  arriving  on  board  of  the  vessel,  or  at  any  later 
time,  he  refused  to  do  the  work  allotted  to  him  he  was  subject  to  penal  or  to  cor- 
poral punishment  and  to  being  placed  in  irons  upon  short  rations.  On  arriving 
m  the  next  port,  if  he  deserted,  a  certain  amount  of  money  would  be  offered— $10 
or  $15  or  $20,  whatever  it  mifl^ht  be — ^for  his  detection  and  his  return  to  the  vessel. 
If  the  master  wanted  to  do  that  he  had  the  power  to  do  it;  if  the  master  did  not 
want  to  do  it  he  had  the  power  to  leave  it  alone.  This  law  was  set  in  motion 
upon  a  master*s  rec^uest. 

The  food — speaking  about  the  food — that  is  a  matter  of  law.  It  was  fully  50  per 
cent  poorer  than  the  food  provided  for  the  prisoners  in  Sing  Sing.  It  was  exactly 
equal  to  the  English  contract  scale.  It  was  about  50  per  cent  below  the  German 
scale,  and  just  about  100  x>er  cent  below  the  Danish  scale.  Seamen  ratiqns  ai| 
usually  a  matter  of  law,  maritime  nations  outside  of  England  having  recognized 
that  the  seamen  can  not  successfully  make  any  contracts  on  that  matter.  Their 
housing — that  is,  the  forecastle,  the  place  where  the  seaman  live — ^is  also  a  matter  of 
law.  The  provision  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a  very  long  time,  that  the  seamen 
shall  be  entitled  to  72  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  not  less  than  12  feet  on  the  fiooT 
space  of  his  forecastle;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  space  6  feet  long  that  way  (indi- 
cating) ,  the  length  of  the  bunk,  6  feet  high,  the  heighth  of  a  man,  and  2  feet  wide, 
the  width  of  a  good  big  man's  shoulders.  That  is  the  space  allotted  to  each  man 
in  aU  the  steamers  of  the  United  States.  In  these  new  sailing  vessels— that  iSi 
those  built  or  rebuilt  in  the  last  3  years  and  for  the  future — the  law  has  made  it 
100  cubic  feet  air  space.  There  nas  been  in  the  matter  of  sailing  vessels  an 
improvement.  In  the  matter  of  steamers  there  has  been  none.  'This  same  space 
is  also  the  space  of  Germany  and  of  England,  but  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  tis& 
any  deck  loads  they  have  no  8i)ecial  temptation  to  cramp  and  narrow  the  space. 
Houses  are  usually  on  deck,  you  understand,  and  they  have  no  special  temptation 
in  that  Erection,  and,  therefore,  though  the  law  says  72  cubic  feet  in  England, 
the  actual  space  given  is  usually  about  100  to  120.  In  the  forecastle,  wmcfa  i^ 
certified  to  accommodate  82  men,  there  may  be  24,  so  you  see  that  makes  a  very 
much  larger  room  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  32  men  in  it. 
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Now,  the  law  does  not  provide,  at  present,  any  qualification  for  anyone  who  is  a 
seaman;  that  is  to  say,  the  law  does  not  set  any  standard  of  qnahfication,  and 
does  not  specify  any  number  of  men  to  be  carried  m  any  vessel.  It  is  left  entirely 
with  the  judgment  of  the  master  or  the  owners  of  the  vessel.  Custom  in  olden 
times  used  to  determine  the  c^ualification.  Four  years'  apprenticeship  is  customary 
yet  in  England.  Apprenticeship  has  been  abolished  in  most  countries.  A 
boy  goes  to  sea  as  a  ooy;  then  he  becomes,  in  Germany,  what  they  call  a  young 
man;  then  an  ordinary  seaman,  and  then  an  able  seaman,  step  by  step,  and  it 
usually  takes  him  4  years  to-day  before  he  gets  certificate  as  an  able  seaman.  In 
those  vessels  the  custom  of  hiring  men  who  have  no  skill  is  not  as  prevalent  as  it 
is  in  English  and  American  vessels.  The  same  condition  exists  as  to  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  Denmark  the  boy  goes  to  sea  as  a  deck  boy;  he  becomes  a  young 
man;  the  second  year  he  is  at  sea  he  will  be  called  that;  the  third  and  fourth 
year  he  is  at  sea  he  will  be  called  an  ordinary  seaman,  and  after  he  has  been  4 
years  to  sea  or  so,  then  the  captain  will  give  mm  a  discharge  as  an  able  seaman. 
Tliat  is  to  say,  the  captain  makes  an  able  seaman  of  him.  That  is  very  often  the 
case.  In  the  next  vessel  he  ships  as  an  able  seaman.  In  American  vessels  there 
are  no  qualifications  at  all  as  to  standard  of  skill.  The  Navy  has  a  standard,  and 
a  very  exacting  one — ^the  old  standard  of  years  ago — ^and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
more  than  15  per  cent  at  the  highest  of  the  men  engaged  as  seamen  on  the  Great 
Lakes  could  come  anywhere  near  passing  the  naval  standard  as  able  seamen. 
The  vast  majority  can  not  pass  the  naval  standard  as  ordinary  seamen.  I  should 
judge  that  about  one-half  of  the  men  on  the  Atlantic  coast  might  pass  as  able 
seamen;  about  one-quarter  as  ordinary  seamen,  and  about  one-quarter,  well,  out- 
side of  any  standard  in  the  Navy,  they  would  call  them  landsmen.  The  same 
rate  of  emciency  obtains,  about,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Our  law  has  been  very 
I)eculiar,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  skill  of  the  seamen,  but  also  with  reference 
to  the  skill  of  the  masters  and  officers.  The  only  quiJification,  up  until  lately,  ^ 
for  any  master  of  an  American  sailing  vessel  was  that  he  should  be  a  citizen;  and  ^ 
as  far  as  maritime  law  was  concerned,  he  might  come  from  Montana  and  never  ^ 
have  been  to  sea  in  all  his  hfe;  and  the  same  with  everyone  on  board  of  the  ves- 
sel. Now,  this  subjects  the  seaman  to  competition  with  anyone  in  a  seaport  who 
happens  to  be  out  of  employment,  and  whom  the  *^ crimps"  may  induce  to  go  to 
sea.  In  addition  to  that  he  is  subject  to  competition  from  all  nations  and  all  races, 
in  the  same  way  as  with  the  American  on  this  continent.  There  is  no  restriction 
except  as  to  officers,  upon  the  nationality,  upon  the  race,  or  on  skill,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  wages  of  seamen  are  not  really  set  by  the  seamen  themselves, 
but  it  is  just  about  the  kind  of  wages  that  the  idle  men  in  the  seaport  can  be 
induced  to  accept. 

American  vessels  carry  less  men  than  English,  German,  or  European  conti- 
nental vessels;  carry  less  men  measured  by  tonnage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Such  men  as  sailors  and  ship  hands?— A.  Yes;  less 
sailors,  or  firemen  in  a  steamer— anyway ,  less  men.  The  only  country  that  really 
has  a  definite  law  about  the  matter  of  manning  vessels  is  New  Zealand.  They 
have  an  efficient  manning  law,  enacted  by  the  parliament,  but  on  the  Continent  it 
is  governed  by  custom,  and  as  labor-saving  machinery  has  gone  in  the  number  of 
men  have  been  reduced;  but  it  has  been  reduced  out  of  proportion,  so  that  there 
is  really  not  to-day  a  vessel — and  I  am  now  giving  what  1  have  read  from  the 
German  naval  architect — he  said  there  is  not  a  samng  vessel  efficiently  manned 
to-day. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Farquhar.)  InEuropeorinAmerica?— A.  In  Europe  or  in  America? 
Of  course  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience  I  know  that  many 
vessels  get  into  serious  trouble,  taken  aback,  as  we  call  it,  the  yards  braced  up 
like  that,  and  when  it  strikes  on  a  vessel  that  way  (indicating) ,  and  when  she 
shifts  around  and  comes  in  from  this  side,  the  vessel  is  thrown  aback.  Now,  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  depends  upon  quick  work;  and  in  9  vessels  out  of  10  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  dex>end  on  the  stren^h  of  the  gear  and  get  along  the  best 
you  can.  The  ability  to  swing  the  yards  quick  enough  is  out  of  the  question;  that 
can  not  be  done  to-day.  Vessels  that  used  to  carry — ^well,  we  will  take  the  Glory 
of  the  SeaSy  as  an  instance.  The  ship  Olory  of  the  Seas  usied  to  carry  86  men;  she 
now  carries  14.  We  have  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  which,  while  sailing  in  the 
foreign  trade,  carried  18  and  20  men,  but  now  carry  10. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  cause  of  this  reduction;  is  it  on  account  of 
improved  machinery?— A.  They  have  usually  put  in  a  donkey  winch  to  lift  the 
anchor.  This  donkey  is  usually  used  going  in  and  out  of  port;  that  is.  for  lifting 
the  anchor  and  hoisnng  sails  at  once;  but  at  sea  there  is  no  fire  on  the  donkey, 
and  the  Armstrong  patent  must  be  resorted  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Will  you  kindly  state  these  improvements  that  have 
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occurred?— A.  Doable  topsail  yards  is  one;  doable  gallant  yards  is  another;  patent 
blocks  are  rollers— small  insiae  rollers;  softer,  better  rope— osoally  use  xnanila 
rope  instead  of  the  other;  then  the  steam  donkey.  Those  are  really  all  the  things 
that  have  been  done  in  that  direction. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Will  yon  ^dndlj  state  the  number  of  sailors  formerly 
reqoired,  as  compared  with  the  present  time?  Say  40  were  required,  ^vrhat  pro- 
portion would  these  new  devices  reduce  that  so  as  to  get  equal  manniTig  power 
now  with  safety?— A.  I  mention  the  ship  Olory  of  the  Seas.  She  used  to  carry 
86  men.    Twenty-four  men  before  the  mast  would  be  a  crew  for  her  now. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  the  crew  was  now?— A.  Now  she  carries  14. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  You  stated  that  the  improved  devices  on  a  vessel 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  men,  and  that  the 
reduction  was  disproportionate. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  labor  of  seamen  and  responsibility  also  has 
increased  in  the  past  few  years? — A.  Unquestionably. 

S.  Have  their  wages  increased? — A.  No. 
.  Are  they  stationary? — A.  Wages  of  seamen  fluctuate  very  much.     It  will 
run  from  $15  m  the  port  of  New  York  up  to  $S0  in  the  different  ports. 

Q.  Has  the  seneral  treatment  of  the  seamen  g^wn  better  or  worse  in  the  past 
20  years? — A.  Taking  it  altogether,  I  should  say  it  has  ^prown  better;  in  some 
lines,  at  least:  but  there  are  so  many  things  that  come  up  m  a  seaman's  life  that 
it  Ib  almost  impossible  to  put  it  all  into  one  answer  of  that  description. 

(J.  On  theag^egate  you  think  it  has  improved  some?— A.  Some  little.  In  cer- 
tain directions  it  has  distinctively  deteriorated;  in  others  it  has  improved  some. 
Taking  it  as  an  aggregate,  you  might  say  there  has  been  some  improvement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  What  nations  carry  the  most  able  seamen? — ^A.  Hol- 
land. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  one?  Mention  them,  if  you  can  recollect  them,  by  rank.— 
A.  Holland  would  come  first;  Denmark  would  come  next;  Sweden  would  come 
next.  I  am  speaking  only  of  northern  nations,  because  the  southern  nations  I 
have  no  personal  acquaintknce  with.  Norway  and  Germany  would  be  about  tbe 
same,  and  in  the  order  after  the  others;  then  England,  and  last,  the  United 
States. 

Q.  Now,  do  the  wages  enter  much  into  the  curtailment  of  the  number  of  sea- 
men on  these  vessels? — A.  It  enters  in  some  degree;  I  can  npt  say  how  much. 
When  the  wages  go  up  they  usually  take  1  or  2  men  less. 

Q.  Well,  in  ie8X)ect  to  the  wages,  for  instance,  of  Holland  or  Sweden,  and  the 
wages  in  American  ships;  what  is  the  difference? — A.  It  depends  entirely  upon 
what  kind  of  trade  those  vessels  are  in.  Wages  of  seamen  are  Rovemed  entirely 
by  the  port,  and  not  by  the  flaar.  Seamen's  wages  in  New  York  City  are  the 
same  to  the  American  ship,  and  Holland  ship,  and  German  ship,  and  English 
ship,  and  Norwe^an  ship.  They  are  able  seamen's  wages,  irrespective  of  nation- 
ality; so  it  is  with  firemen.  If  we  deiJ  with  it  differently,  and  compare  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  foreign  trades  of  the  United 
States,  or  with  the  foreign  trades  of  other  nations,  then  the  coast  wise  trade  of 
the  United  States  is  higher  than  any  outside  of  Australia. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Would  you  care  to  enumerate  the  different  ports,  so 
far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  them,  and  the  wages  paid  at  these  ports;  i&ow  the 
commission  where  the  higher  rate  is  paid,  and  the  ports  paying  tne  lowest  rate 
also,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes?— A.  Wages  in  Australia  and  on  the  Pacific 
are  generally  higher  than  in  New  York;  and  in  New  York  it  is  usually  higher 
than  in  Liverpool;  while  in  Sunderland,  England,  it  is  fully  as  high  as  in  Sew 
York.  Again,  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  it  is  lower  than  in  eithei  of  the  places  men- 
tioned; and  in  Mediterranean  ports  usuaUy  lower  still.  It  is  different  in  different 
ports,  but  not  different  to  different  vessels  in  the  same  port.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  wages,  in  order  to  make  that  understood.  They  are  the  coastwise  wages  and 
the  deep-water  wages,  as  we  call  them.  Now,  the  coastwise  wages  in  the  city  of 
New  York  are  $35  per  month  at  present;  that  is  the  highest.  The  highest  are $35 
and  the  lowest  at  present  are  about  $18.  The  deep-water  wages  are  $18  per  month ; 
at  least  those  were  the  wages  about  2  months  ago.  The  wages  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco coastwise  trade  run  from  $30  to  $40.  There  are  some  instances  where  they 
are  $45,  but  they  are  few.  In  the  foreign  trade— deep-water— $30;  the  same  on 
Puget  Sound,  that  is,  Port  Townsend,  Wash. ;  the  same  on  the  southern  California 
coast. 

9.  (By  Mr.  Parquhar.)  You  are  si>eaking  of  these  specific  cases;  they  are 
white  men's  wages?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  Asiatics?— A.  No.  Asiatics  ship  in  Hongkong,  China,  and  their  wages 
are  $16  Mexican.  Deep-sea  ship,  from  Hongkong  or  San  Francisco  or  Puget 
Sound,  $10  UQjdcan  for  sailors  and  $18  for  firemen. 
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Q.  Asiatic  8ailoi*s  you  wonld  class  as  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Lascars? — A.  The 
Lascars  are  East  India  sailors;  then  the  Chinese,  then  the  Japanese,  then  the 
Manila  men— what  we  call,  in  sailor  language,  the  Manila  man— re^ly  Tagals. 
The  vessels  that  trade  between  Honkong  and  San  Francisco,  and  Hongkong  and 
Paget  Sound  and  way  ports,  irrespective  of  their  nationalities,  whether  American, 
British,  or  Japanese,  ship  their  men  in  Hongkong  or  in  Yokohama;  the  Japanese 
ship  men  in  Japan;  the  English  and  American  lines  ship  their  men  in  Hongkong; 
ana  the  wages  are,  as  I  said,  $16  Mexican.  That  is  permitted  to  our  shipowners 
under  section  20  of  an  act  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  the  American  merchant 
marine,  and  encourage  the  American  carrying  trade,  and  for  other  purx)06e8, 
approved  June  26, 1884.  The  substance  of  that  section  is  that  the  master  of  an 
American  vessel  may  ship  his  crew  in  a  foreign  port  to  come  to  the  United  States 
and  return  to  any  foreign  port  one  or  more  trips,  and  he  need  not  reship  any  of 
them  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States;  so,  as  far  as  deep-water  and  line  steamers 
are  concerned,  whether  sail  or  steam,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  American  wages. 
It  is  international  wages;  it  is  wages  of  the  port  where  the  vessel  is. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  in  the  deep-sea  marine  service  of  these  Asiatics,  of 
the  men  of  all  nations?— A.  Well,  England  has  about  one-fourth,  I  think;  one- 
fourth  of  our  merchant  marine  is  manned  by  Asiatic  seamen;  that  is,  not  Asiatics 
altogether,  but  including  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Why  are  the  sailors  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade 
better  off  than  those  in  the  deep-sea  trade? — A.  Because  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
from  1874  and  up  to  1890,  the  seamen  were  free  to  quit.  Bein^  free  to  quit  work, 
he  was  free  to  organize;  that  is  one  reason.  Another  reason  is  that  he  has  to  do 
more  and  harder  work,  and  it  requires  a  better  class  of  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfokd.)  In  the  coastwise? — ^A.  In  the  coastwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  That  is  because  of  landing  more  frequently? — A.  Yes, 
ana  handling  the  cargo.  They  carry  a  small  number  of  men,  and  for  this  and 
several  reasons  want  the  best  men  they  can  get. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchfobd.)  Taking  into  consideration,  then,  wages  as  between 
the  two  classes  of  men,  you  believe  those  in  the  deep-water  trade  are  better  off, 
do  you?— A.  No. 

Q .  Those  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  better  off? — ^A.  Those  in  the  coastwise  trade 
are  indisputably  better  off.    The  wages  are  better,  and  the  treatment  is  better. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  The  coastwise  trade  is  exclusively  American,  is  it  not? — 
A.  It  is  exclusively  American  as  to  vessels  but  not  as  to  seamen. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  And  the  nationality?— A.  It  is  open,  as  far  as  seamen 
are  concerned.  The  coastwise  trade  is  as  open  to  the  werla  as  any  other  trade. 
There  are  no  restrictions  as  to  nationality,  skill,  or  race. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  nationalities? — A.  Well,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
I  should  think  that  the  Scandinavians,  including  with  them  the  Finns,  predomi- 
nate; next  would  be  Germans,  and  last  of  all,  Americans. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  What  proix>rtion  are  Americans?— A.  Not  more  than 
10  per  cent  at  most. 

Q.  Do  the  vessels  in  the  Pacific  coastwise  trade  that  are  manned  by  foreign 
nationalities  float  the  American  flag?— A.  Why,  of  course. 

Q.  All  the  vessels  in  that  trade  float  the  American  flag? — ^A.  No  vessel  can  get 
in  the  coastwise  trade  at  all  unless  she  floats  the  American  flag.  She  can  not 
carry  passengers  or  cargo  from  one  port  to  another  unless  she  is  built  in  the 
United  States  and  owned  in  the  United  States  and  carries  the  American  flag. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  You  understand  that  the  coastwise  trade  is  prosperous 
and  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government,  or  from  the  passage  of  the 
first  navigation  laws  making  it  exclusively  an  American  trade? — ^A.  Well,  the 
coastwise  trade  is  prosperous;  for  what  reasons  it  is  prosperous  I  do  not  know, 
particularly.    It  is  not  manned  by  Americans. 

Q.  Do  the  masters  of  coastwise  vessels  have  the  equal  opportunity  to  engage 
foreigp  sailors  that  the  masters  of  transoceanic  vessels  nave?— A.  Certamly. 
That  is  to  say,  they  can  not  go  over  to  Liverpool  to  engage  them  there,  but  they 
engage  anyone  who  happens  to  be  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  or  in  Boston — 
they  must  get  them  on  the  American  coast  somewhere.  As  to  the  proportion  of 
Asiatic  seamen,  I  will  say  Germany  uses  none.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  have 
an  Asiatic  on  a  G^erman,  Scandinavian,  or  French  vessel.  The  only  nations  who 
use  them  are  England  and  America;  that  is,  to  any  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  What  is  the  proiwrtion  of  Scandinavians,  German,  and 
Americans  in  the  Atlantic  coastwise  trade? — A.  I  should  say  ^bout  10  per  cent 
Americans,  and  the  rest  are  made  up  of  men  from  all  over  the  world. 

Q.  Scandinavians  and  Germans,  mostly? — ^A.  Probably  Scandinavians  predom- 
inate. 
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Q.  That  ia  the  order  which  the  secretary  of  the  Atbmtic  Coast  Seamen  giies 
them.  He  says,  however,  the  majority  are  American  citizens  or  have  declared 
their  intentions. — A.  I  am  speaking  of  men  bom  in  the  country. 

Q.  Are  the  majoritv  American  citizens  or  have  declared  their  intentions  to 
become  such? — A.  He  has  better  acquaintance  with  that  than  1.  I  am  satisfied, 
of  coarse,  that  a  great  many  are  citizens.  .  I  know  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  great 
many  were  citizens.  Prior  to  1893  about  one-half  of  the  entire  lot  of  coastmg 
seamen  were  citizens  or  declared  their  intentions  to  become  citizens.  Daring  1803 
and  1894,  however,  just  about  one-half  of  the  entire  iMrsonnel,  as  far  as  seamen 
were  concerned,  left  the  Pacific  coast;  and  as  to  the  proportion  now  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  referred  to  "  crimps."  flow  are  sailors  obtained?- 
A.  In  this  wajr:  The  master  of  the  vessel,  or  the  owner  of  one  or  more  vessels, 
goes  to  or  receives  a  visit  from  a  marine  employment  agency,  I  should  jadge  yos 
would  call  him;  we  call  him  a  shipping  master.  In  ordinary  langnag;e  amoii£  ns 
seamen  he  is  called  a  *'  crimp;  *'  ana  he  makes  a  contract  with  this  marine  employ- 
ment agent,  or  **  crimp,"  to  rumish  a  crew  for  him,  or  crews  for  his  vessels,  as 
the  case  might  be.  Tney  agree  about  what  the  wages  are  to  be,  and  the  seamen 
have  no  more  to  do  with  it  under  ordinary  circumstances  than  has  the  man  in 
the  moon. 

The  captain  meets  the  crimp  and  says  to  him.  What  can  I  get  a  crew  for? 
Well,  where  are  you  going?  I  am  going  to  Cape  Town,  say,  this  being  New  York 
City.  Well,  $18  a  month:  $18  allotment  to  the  original  creditor;  that  is,  they  do 
not  call  it  so;  they  call  it  advance,  $18  advance  and  something  on  the  side.  Tbe 
captain  says.  There  are  lots  of  men  around  New  York  at  the  present  time:  I 
would  like  to  know  how  much  you  are  going  to  pay  me  back  out  of  that  f  IS. 
Well,  I  am  not  going  to  pay  you  anything  back.  WeU,  then,  I  will  go  and  see 
Jones;  I  guess  he  will  give  me  back  something,  a  part  of  the  $18.  So  a  part  of 
the  $18  or  part  of  the  amount  that  is  given  as  an  advance  goes  back' to  the  captais 
of  the  vessel.  Now,  the  arrangement  is  made  between  the  crimp  and  the  masX& 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  crimp  says  he  has  a  shipping  office  down  South  street  or 
West  street,  and  men  come  around  there  looking  for  employment.  And  he  says. 
Well,  I  have  the  None-Such;  she  is  going  to  Cape  Town,  and  I  want  a  crew  for 
her;  $18  a  month;  will  you  go?  No,  I  will  not.  Somebody  else  goes  around  and 
asks  for  employment,  and  he  asks  them  the  same  question.  Well,  they  go.  That 
is  how  the  employment  is  made.  If  he  does  not  get  any  men  in  that  way.  be 
si>eaks  to  the  boarding  master;  that  is,  the  seamen *s  landlord,  as  they  call  tiiem- 
selves.  They  keep  boarding  houses  in  which  sailors  live  usually;  and  the  ship^ 
ping  master  speaks  to  them  and  asks.  Have  you  any  men  for  the  None-Sudif 
Oh,  yes.  Then  it  becomes  a  dicker  between  them  what  is  going  to  become  of  tbe 
$18  or  whatever  advance  is  being  paid,  and  if  there  is  any  blood  money,  what  is 
going  back  of  the  blood  money.  And  again,  no  matter  how  it  is  fixed,  the  saOor 
^oes  to  sea  for  the  wages  that  they  have  set,  and  his  first  month's  wages  goes  with 
it.  It  used  to  be  about  two  month's  wages,  but  the  last  Congress  changed  it  to 
only  one,  not  exceeding  one  month's  wages  allotment.  We  have  it  changed: 
we  tried  to  have  it  brought  down  to  nothing. 

Q .  ( By  Mr .  Batchford.  )  To  make  that  clear,  that  allotment  is  money  advanced 
to  the  sailor  by  the  shipping  master?— A.  No;  it  is  money  advanced  by  the  vessel: 
it  is  money  advanced  by  the  vessel  ostensibly  to  the  sailor.  The  sailor  must  sign 
an  order  upon  the  vessel  in  favor  of  blank  for  one  month's  wages.  He  settles  up 
with  the  shipping  master  and  the  shipping  master  draws  the  order  after  the  vees^ 
has  gone  to  sea. 

Q.  Well^you  spoke  of  some  of  this  money  being  returned  to  the  captain?- 
A.  Yes.  When  the  sailor  has  signed  the  order  and  the  captain  has  accepted  the 
the  order,  certified  to  its  correctness,  the  shipping  master  gives  the  captain  so 
much,  whatever  they  have  a^eed  upon. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  It  is  a  private  perquisite  to  the  captain,  is  it  not?- 
A.  Yes;  that  is  a  private  perqtiisite  to  the  captain. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Under  the  present  law  is  not  the  matter  of  advance 
abolisned?  It  was  nothing  but  allotment. — ^A.  That  is  right:  the  advance  i^ 
abolished,  but  the  allotment  is  paid  now,  three  days  after  the  vessel  leaves  port- 
So,  while  it  is  called  an  allotment,  it  is  an  advance. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  amount  that  the  sailor  can  make  by  allotment?— A.  He 
can  allot  not  to  exceed  one  month  of  his  pay  now. 

<J.  The  old  way  he  allotted— he  could  mortgage  everything? — A.  Well,  not 
quite  that  much,  not  to  exceed  $10  a  month,  and  prior  to  tnat  everything. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  This  allotment  then  practically  is  often  divided  between 
the  sailor,  boarding-house  keeper,  shipping  master,  and  the  captain  of  the  vessel?- 
A.  Exactly. 
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Q..  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  The  allotment  then  is  simply  to  pay  the  sailor's  shore 
debts?— A.  That  is  what  it  is  meant  to  be. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.)  Is  it  compulsory  in  case  he  has  not  any  debts?— 
A.  He  can  allot  part  of  his  wages  to  his  relatives. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  His  family?— A.  To  his  family.  To  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  is  compulsory,  whether  he  has  any  debts  or  not,  I  should  say  yes. 
Anyone  shipping  out  of  New  York  or  San  Francisco  in  a  deep-water  vessel  with- 
out taldng  an  advance  is  such  a  rare  man  that  I  would  like  to  see  him.  No  mat- 
ter whether  he  likes  it  or  not— that  cuts  no  figure.  The  shipping  master  must 
have  something,  and  he  can  only  get  it  by  advance  or  allotment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Katchford.)  And  1  understand  you  to  say  that  this  is  provided  by 
the  law?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  he  reaches  the  other  port  within  a  month,  or  within  the  time  necessary 
to  render  equivalent  labor  for  the  amount  of  money  he  has  drawn,  is  he  privileged 
to  quit  the  vessel  then?— A.  He  is  not  privil^ed  to  quit  the  vessel,  irrespective  of 
whether  he  has  had  any  allotment  or  not.  Se  can  oe  reclaimed.  A  sailor  that 
deserts  in  England,  An-ica,  Australia,  or  China  can  be  reclaimed.  That  is  the 
term  used  by  the  law.  He  can  be  reclaimed,  put  in  prison,  and  held  there  until 
the  vessel  is  ready  to  put  to  sea,  and  then  put  on  board  and  made  to  go  to  work. 
According  to  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation's  report,  80  men  were  thus 
reclaimed  in  Callao  last  year,  in  Singapore  1,  and  in  Yokohoma  1;  and  1  was  pun- 
ished besides;  that  was  in  Singapore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Do  the  crimp  and  the  boarding-house  keeper  generally 
work  together  to  keep  the  sailor  in  the  toils  by  making  him  take  advances,  thus 
keeping  nim  in  debt? — ^A.  Certainly;  yes.  One  knows  how  much  money  he  had 
when  he  came  ashore,  and  the  other  governs  how  much  monev  he  will  get  when 
he  is  going;  and  as  a  usual  proposition  he  has  to  spend  it  all  before  he  goes  to 
work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  your  union  proposed  and  submitted  to  Congress 
any  remedial  law  about  this  matter  of  thecnmp  and  the  shipping  master  ana  the 
allotment? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  remedies  whereby  those  men  could  be  taken  away  from  these 
boarding-house  keepers,  from  the  parties  that  follow  them  and  feed  them  with 
liquor  and  everything  of  that  kind  and  debauch  them? — A.  Yes;  we  have.  If 
Congress  will  abolish  the  allotment  to  original  creditors  and  make  a  law  compel- 
ling the  vessel  to  pay  the  seaman  one-half  of  what  is  actuallv  due  in  every  port 
where  the  vessel  loads  or  delivers  cargo,  andsivethe  seaman  the  full  right  to  quit 
wherever  he  is,  the  crimp  will  be  starved  to  death  and  have  to  go  out  of  business. 
We  say  that  will  take  place,  because  we  know  what  has  taken  place  in  England, 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Sheemess,  the  three  men-of-war  ports  of  England, 
were  the  worst  crimping  dens  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  admiralty  decided 
to  pay  the  men  their  wages  monthly  irrespective  of  where  they  happened  to  be, 
ana  the  result  of  that  arrangement  completely  wiped  out  the  crimping  dens  of 
those  three  ports. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Is  it  true  that  the  crimps  never  ship  a  member  of  your 
union  if  they  know  him  to  be  such? — ^A.  If  they  can  help  themselves;  no.  That 
is  true  as  a  general  proposition. 

9-  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Has  your  organization  at  any  time  taken  action  upon 
this  matter  by  offering  protests? — A.  We  have  been  engaged  in  offering  protests 
for  the  last  6  years  and  asMng  for  legislation,  and  some  of  it  has  been  obtained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  **  Proposed  amendments  to  our  navigation  laws;  for- 
eign navigation  laws  compared!^ with  ours;"  what  have  you  to  propose  in  that 
regard,  and  what  is  your  organization  proposing? — A.  Tne  best  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  we  have  to  propose  would  be  to  give  what  we  have  actually 
drafted — ^a  bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  American  seamen  and  to  improve 
the  personnel  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Q.  You  might  briefly  state  what  you  propose  to  accomplish  by  this  law  or  these 
amendments. — A.  Well,  we  projwse  to  abolish  crimping  altogether,  as  far  as  it 
can  possibly  be  abolished  by  law.  We  propose  to  increase  the  space  in  the  fore- 
castle; to  give  the  seaman  one-half  of  what  is  actually  due  him  in  every  port 
where  he  loads  and  discharges  cargo,  and  to  give  the  seaman  the  right  to  call  for 
a  survey  of  any  vessel  that  he  may  happen  to  be  in  without  the  officers  of  the 
vessel  taking  part  in  the  reauest;  and  to  establish  a  standard  of  skiU  and  experi- 
ence for  those  who  sign  as  able  seamen;  and  to  get  a  law  providinf^  for  the  stand- 
ard or  number  of  men  to  be  carried  by  vessels  according  to  their  tonnage  and 
rigging.    Those  are  the  contents  of  this  bill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  In  the  case  of  a  survey,  how  many  of  the  crew  do 
you  propose  shall  join  in  the  request?— A.  A  majority  of  the  crew,  exclusive  of 
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officers.  The  maiming  biU  proposed  here  is  taken  directly  out  of  tlie  reco!iimen&- 
tion  made  by  the  British  commission  on  manning  of  vessels.  There  was  a  British 
commission  for  that  purpose,  and  after  listening  to  some  180  expert  witnesses,  they 
made  certain  recommendations  to  Parliament;  and  we  have  taken  their  recom- 
mendations and  put  them  in  as  our  bill.  England  has  no  manning  law;  Aostralu 
has.  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  only  have  by  custom;  that  is  all. 
There  is  no  8i)ecific  law  in  any  of  these  countries  as  to  how  many  men  a  Teasd 
shall  carry. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  When  you  sayAustraUa  do  you  mean  all  the  Australttn 
provinces  or  some  one  of  them? — A.  Well,  I  mean  particularly  New  Zealand  in 
this  matter.  With  reference  to  the  reason  why  England  appointed  this  commis- 
sion, it  was  that  England  found  that  where  she  used  to  have  about  20,000  appren- 
tices, she  has  now  less  than  3,000,  and  there  has  grown  to  be  a  greater  and^reat^ 
scarcity  of  British  seamen.  That  is  the  reason  they  appointed  this  commission, 
and  this  is  what  the  commission  has  to  say:  ''  Owing  to  unrestricted  competitioD 
and  the  absence  of  any  requirement  as  to  qualification,  the  quest  for  employ- 
ment in  the  mercantile  marine  has  degenerated  in  many  cases  into  a  mere  scramble 
in  which  very  little  consideration  is  bestowed  on  the  condition  of  the  service  so 
long  as  employment  is  secured." 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  report?— A.  1896.  Report  of  the  committee 
ippointed  by  the  board  of  trade  to  inquire  into  the  mannmg  of  British  ships. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Upon  the  whole,  are  the  foreign  laws  more  favorable 
than  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  seamen,  their  duties  and  priT- 
ileges  ?— A.  At  present,  taking  it  altogether,  no.  They  are  much  superior  in  some 
instances  ;  in  some  instances  they  are  not  as  good  as  the  foreign.  In  the  matter 
of  forecastles,  in  the  matter  of  general  treatment  on  board  of  a  vessel,  that  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  law.  We  have  a  law  forbidding  brutality  now— forbid- 
ding corporal  punishment — and  it  is  being  administered,  and  is  being  used 
continually,  all  the  same.  The  law  is  being  violated.  It  is  not  a  common  tbing 
at  all  in  continental  or  English  vessels ;  it  is  a  very  rare  thing.  They  have  laws 
forbidding  it,  too,  but  they  are  better  obeyed  than  ours.  If  amendments  could 
be  made  to  the  existing  laws,  such  as  are  proposed  here,  our  law  would  be  np  to 
the  best. 

Q.  (^By  Mr.  Clarke.)  How  frequent  is  this  corporal  punishment,  and  what 
form  Qoes  it  take?— A.  Well,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  club—a  belaving  pin.  That 
is  a  stick  like  a  policeman's  club — a  blow  over  the  head  with  that  is  the  most 
frequent  kind.  We  use  these  in  the  rail  pf  a  vessel  to  make  fast  ropes  on,  and  it 
is  very  handy  to  take  one  out  and  use  it. 

Q.  Is  that  punishment  administered  by  the  officer  of  the  vessel  at  his  own 
caprice  and  without  any  order  from  his  superior,  or  without  any  control  as  to  the 
man's  offense  ?— A.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Q.  Usually  done  in  haste,  then ;  sometimes  in  passion  ?— A.  Always  in  passion, 
T  would  rather  say. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  always  by  some  officer  of  the  vessel?— A.  Yes. 

(By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  I  am  informed  that  the  law  which  was  passed  recentJT 
through  your  assistance  is  considered  very  satisfactory  to  the  seamen,  at  least  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  if  it  was  enforced.  The  ship  owners  or  the  masters  say  that 
there  never  was  a  law  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailors  that  they  comd  not 
drive  a  horse  and  cart  through.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  is  your  experience 
with  any  of  those  laws  that  have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailors  in  this 
country,  and  how  it  is  in  other  countries?— A.  Well,  the  expression  that  you  can 
**  drive  a  horse  and  cart  through  "  is  generally  used  to  signify  that  the  law  is  not 
enforced  and  that  it  is  evaded.  There  are  ceiljain  errors  and  mistakes  in  that  b»^ 
that  was  passed  last  year.  They  were  pointed  out  at  the  time,  such  as  the  repeal- 
ing of  some  of  the  old  law  that  had  worked  well.  That  causes  the  law  that  was 
passed  last  year  to  be  ineffective  in  some  instances,  just  as  good  as  useless  ip 
some  instances.  That  law  provides  that  foreign  vessels  shipping  crews  in  Amenj 
can  ports  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  act,  which  is  that  they  shaU 
pay  no  more  than  one  month's  allotment  to  original  creditors ;  -p&y  no  niorf 
advance  than  that.  They  violate  that  continually,  have  been  violating  it  rigW 
along,  and  there  is  no  means  of  getting  after  them,  because  you  can  not  get  the 
evidence.  They  pick  up  some  man  going  aboard  of  some  vessel  and  take  hnn 
away,  and  when  ttiey  get  to  the  other  place,  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country,  then  that  settles  it ;  they  take  away  the  evidence,  take  the 
evidence  away  with  them,  and  unless  their  articles  be  subjected  to  inspection  hy 
the  custom-house  officers,  they  will  no  doubt  continue  to  use  tiiat  Jdnd  of  means 
of  evading  the  law. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  If  you  can  not  get  the  evidence  of  the  evasion,  how  do 
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yon  know  they  do  evade  it?— A.  We  know  it,  becanse  we  know  it  afterwards  when 
the  time  to  prosecute  is  gone  bv.  We  know  the  evasion  of  the  law  takes  place. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  knowing  a  thing  and  being  able  to 
prove  it  legally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpoed.)  Are  there  some  beneficial  features  to  that  law?— 
A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  seamen?— A.  On  the  whole,  it  has 
been  a  very  great  benefit. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  law  that  was  enacted  by  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress?— A.  By 
the  last  Congress;  on  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  very  great  benefit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Has  any  other  nation  any  better  law?— A.  As  far  as 
that  law  goes,  and  on  the  points  u^n  which  it  touches,  no. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fault  to  find  with  the  law  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  food? 
You  sx)oke  of  the  small  rations  that  the  American  seamen  receive  in  comparison 
with  other  countries.— A.  The  only  complaint  we  have  in  that  direction  is  the 
water.  We  would  like  to  have  an  increase  in  the  water  from  4  quarts  or  1  gallon 
to  6  quarts,  and  an  increase  in  the  butter  from  1  ounce  to  2.  That  is  put  in  this 
bill,  and  that  is  the  only  imi>rovement  in  the  scale  of  food  that  we  desire  to  ask 
for.    With  those  two  exceptions  the  scale  of  food  is  i)erf ectly  satisfactory  to  us. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  commission  hereafter  a  comparative  food  scale  of  five  or 
tax  of  the  nations? — ^A.  Yes;  I  now  submit  the  American,  Australian,  German, 
and  Danish  scales : 

Scale  of  provisions  required  by  law  on  ships  of  Ameriean  merchant  marine. 


Water quarts. 

Biscuit pound. 

Beef,  salt pounds. 

Pork,  salt pound. 

Flour do... 

Canned  meat do... 

Fresh  bread 

Fish, dry, preserved, or  fresh pound. 

Potatoes  or  yams do... 

Canned  tomatoes do... 

Pease pint. 


Rice do... 

Coffee  (green  berry) ounce. 

Tea do... 

Snmr ounces. 

Molasses pint. 

Dried  fruit ounces. 

Pickles pint. 

Vinegar do... 

Corn  meal ounces. 

Onions do... 

Lard ounce. 

Butter do... 

Mustard,  pepjx^r,  and  salt  suffiicient  for  seasoning 


U  pounds  aaily. 


1 


1 


1 


4 


Scale  given  by  the  Australian  United  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Limited. 

Coffee. 


Sunday  

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wedn»*8tlay. 
Thursday... 

Friday 

Saturday  ... 


Bread.    Meat. 


Lb. 


Lbs. 
2i 

i{ 

2i 


Flour. 


Lb. 

1 


Rice. 


Lb. 


Tea. 


Oz. 


Sugar. 


I 


Potatoes.  Butter. 


Oz».         Lbs. 
4  2 

4  2 

4 

4  2 

4  2 

4  2 

4 


Ozs. 
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OBBMAN  SCALE. 
fBremen  decree,  March  17, 1800.] 


Ration. 


Bread pound.. 

Heas  beef pounds.. 

Fish pound.. 

Butter do.-.. 

Coffee ounces.. 

Tea do.... 

Water quarts.. 


D«Uy. 


Twice 
weekly. 


Weekly. 


1 


1 


In  addition  each  member  of  the  crew  mnst  receive  three^aarters  of  a  pound 
of  vegetables  (potatoes  or  sauerkraut,  etc.),  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  dried 
fruit,  11  ounces  of  sugar  or  molasses,  and  one-half  pint  of  vinegar  weekly. 

Leaving  a  home  port,  beer  to  the  amount  of  45  quarts  for  each  of  the  crew  must 
be  carried,  to  be  served  out  at  discrimination  of  the  piaster.  When  the  ratioii 
of  beer  falls  short  from  any  reason,  the  daily  ration  of  coffee  shall  be  increased 
to  H  ounces. 

Dried  pease,  beans,  or  oatmeal  to  be  served  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Mess  pork  or  bacon  may  be  alternated  or  substituted  with  beef,  at  the  rate  of  1 
I)ound  and  If  pounds,  respectively.  After  salt  meat  has  been  used  for  six  weeks 
continuously,  a  ration  of  1  nound  of  preserved  meats  twice  a  week  most  be  sub- 
stituted. If  the  ship's  complement  consists  of  ten  or  more  hands,  one  extra  ratioD 
of  meat,  fish,  and  water  must  be  served. 

A  six  months'  supply  of  butter  must  be  stored  on  board  at  the  home  port.  One 
and  a  quarter  pounds  of  lard,  or  1  pint  of  olive  oil,  or  an  additional  ration  of  1} 
pounds  of  beef,  or  6  ounces  of  bacon  may  be  substituted  for  butter. 


DANISH  SCALE. 


Bation. 

Weekly,   ij                          Ration. 

"Weekly. 

Bread pounds.. 

Hess  pork do 

Mess  beef do.... 

Butter pound.. 

Codfish do.... 

7  Ij  Coffee pound.. 

U     Sugar .^do.... 

8  1  Tea ounce.. 

1     1  Barley  (pearl) pint.. 

1    1  Beer gallons.. 

i 

Water  in  sufficient  quantities,  without  waste. 

Potatoes,  pickles,  cabbage,  horse-radish,  or  dried  or  preserved  vegetables  must 
be  given  at  feast  twice  a  week  at  sea  and  in  port. 

ftesh  mess,  consisting  of  at  least  one-half  pound  of  preserved  meat,  without 
bones,  and  one-half  pound  of  bouilli,  must  be  given  once  a  week  at  sea. 

The  ration  of  hard  bread  may  be  substituted  by  soft  wheat  or  rye  bread  at  the 
rate  of  7  pounds  or  10^  pounds  each,  respectively. 

Instead  of  butter  may  be  given  one-half  pound  of  olive  oil,  with  the  necessarr 
vinegar,  or  2  pounds  of  mess  i)ork. 

Whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  will  i)ermit,  the  stipulated  ration 
of  beer  must  be  kept  on  board.  Under  other  circumstances  wine  may  be  substi- 
tuted at  the  rate  of  one-half  pint  per  day,  or  grog  (French  brandy  or  rum)  at  the 
rate  of  1  gill  per  day,  or  Danish  corn  brandy  at  tne  rate  of  one-half  gill  per  day. 

Mustard,  salt,  vinegar,  sirup,  prunes,  and  dried  fruit  must  be  given  daily  in 
sufficient  quantities. 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  about  the  quality  of  the  food?— A.  Well,  of  course,  we 
are  not  getting  the  new  scale.  In  the  deep-water  vessels  they  are  not  gfiving  it; 
they  are  not  giving  it  even  in  some  of  the  coastwise  vessels.  It  has  not  come 
into  general  oi)eration.  Just  as  in  a  vessel  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  men 
insisted  upon  having  the  scale,  the  master  ^ave  it  to  them  without  cooking  it. 
He  says,  "  The  law  does  not  provide  for  cooking  it." 

Q.  What  is  the  permanency  of  employment  in  the  Continental  and  English 
marine?  Do  men  ship  and  do  they  i)erform  work  on  the  same  vessel  for,  say,  10, 
12,  or  14  years? — A.  No. 

How  long? — A.  No;  usually  about  a  year  or  two.    They  ship  for  a  year. 
But  you  take  what  are  called  the  liners,  freight  and  passenger,  what  is  the 
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average  time  of  employment  on  those  continental  or  English  ships?— A.  That  I 
do  not  know.    1  have  never  sailed  on  them. 

Q.  Is  there  as  mnch  shiftiness  of  employment  with  the  European  marine  as 
fchere  is  with  the  American?— A.  I  conla  not  say. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  other  nations  this  right  that  yon  contend  for — ^that  a  sea- 
man shaU  ship  for  a  certain  point  and  then  nave  his  discharge,  whether  he  makes 
the  return  port  or  not? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Is  the  American  better?— A.  On  that  ix>int  it  is  better  than  most  of  them, 
except  England.  The  English  law  gives  the  seaman  the  right  to  quit  in  England, 
but  with  the  other  nations,  after  having  shipped  and  left  the  home  port,  he  can 
not  quit  at  all;  he  becomes  a  deserter  and  can  be  taken  back. 

Q.  What  are  the  penalties  for  desertion  of  a  ship? — ^A.  Penalties  for  desertion 
at  the  present  time?  There  is  really  no  x>enalty  for  desertion  in  a  home  port.  The 
sailor  has  a  right  to  quit  in  the  home  x>ort;  simply  takes  his  clothes  with  him  and 
goes.    He  leaves  aJl  tne  money  he  has  earned  behmd  him.    That  is  the  penalty. 

Q.  That  is  the  forfeiture?— A.  He  forfeits  what  money  he  has  earned.  That  is 
the  penalty.    In  a  foreign  port  he  is  taken  back  as  I  stated. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  sailor  being  left  sick  or  in  a  hospital,  say  at  Hongkong 
or  elsewhere,  what  are  the  provisions  of  this  Government  for  the  return  of  that 
sailor  through  the  consul  or  commercial  agent?— A.  Congress  appropriates  annu- 
ally a  certain  amount  of  money  for  the  return  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen;  and 
being  left  behind  by  a  vessel  in  some  place  where  the  consul  can  not  ship  him,  and 
left  on  the  consul's  hands  in  that  way,  he  can  be  returned  to  the  United  States  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States.    Congress  appropriates  money  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.^  Therefore  tojprotect  the  United  States  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  there  should  oe  a  law  requiring  a  sailor  to  return  in  the  vessel  that  he 
shipped  upon  from  American  ix>rts? — ^A.  It  would  be  much  better  for  him  if  they 
would  abolish  the  return  to  the  United  States  and  leave  the  sailor  free  to  quit. 

Q.  Well,  how  about  the  Government?— A.  Well,  the  Government  would  not 
have  any  exx)ense  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  And  leave  the  sailor  free  to  quit?— A.  Leave  the  sailor 
free  to  quit  and  to  get  his  money,  too. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  I  think  I  have  recently  seen  a  statement  by  a  consul 
that  a  great  many  sailors  who  have  left  their  vessels  become  dependent,  and  he 
has  to  help  sustain  them,  and  then  help  them  b£u;k  to  the  United  States  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  Is  it  desirable  that  that  condition  of  thinfl^  should 
be  avoided?— A.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  being  of  any  importance  at  all.  These 
men  are  in  all  probability  driven  out  of  the  vessels  they  were  in,  without  receiv- 
ing any  money  for  the  work  they  had  done.  They  came  ashore  and  went  to  some 
boarding  house  or  some  place  and  then  they  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources, 
afterwards  thrown  out  by  these  boarding  masters,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
were  destitute.  Now,  if  they  had  received  no  allotment  when  they  shipped  and 
had  received  the  money  that  was  due  them  when  they  quit,  they  would  have  had 
money  enough  to  live  on  until  they  could  get  another  vessel,  and  would  not  be  in 
need  of  any  charity  either  from  the  United  States  or  from  individuals. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  they  were  probably  driven  out  of  the  vessels?— A.  Because 
vessels  lymg  in  a  port  waiting  for  cargo,  do  not  keep  the  men  on  board.  The  law 
of  1884  provides  tnat  the  master  may  discharge  the  men  if  they  consent  to  be  dis- 
charged, by  payinff  them  what  is  due  them.  Now,  sometimes  the  master  will 
not  do  that;  ne  will  not  pay  them  what  is  due  them.  They  will  ask  to  be  dis- 
charged and  he  will  say  "no."  He  will  treat  them  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
have  to  get  out  of  the  vessel  and  leave  the  money  behind  them. 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  are  driven  out  by  bad  treatment?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  this  is  a  scheme  of  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  save  money? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  provide  against  that  by  law?— A.  By  saying  that  when  a  man 
leaves  a  vessel  he  receives  all  the  money  he  has  earned. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  frequently  do  sailors  receive  their  wages  now, 
under  our  present  system?— A.  With  an  average  good  master  of  a  vessel,  when 
he  comes  into  a  port  like  Singapore  or  Hongkong,  if  he  does  not  want  to  keep 
them  on  board,  he  says,  **  Well,  any  of  you  that  want  your  money  can  get  it; "  and 
he  takes  them  to  the  consul  and  pays  them  off , -and  they  go. 

Q.  Thpt  is  entirely  left  with  the  master?— A.  The  payment.  He  can  not  go  to 
the  master  and  say  ' '  I  want  to  quit  the  vessel  and  get  my  money."  If  the  master 
does  not  want  to  give  him  his  discharge  and  his  money,  he  can  not  get  it.  If  the 
master  wants  to  give  him  his  discharge  and  his  money  and  he  refuses  to  take  it, 
he  will  leave  in  a  week  or  two  without  it  invariably,  because  then  the  treatment 
becomes  such  that  he  will  be  glad  to  leave  the  vessel. 

Q.  Could  you  state  one  or  more  cases  in  which  the  master  of  the  vessel  has 
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held  money  or  wages  of  his  men  for  an  unnsnal  length  of  time?— A.  The  way 
that  the  articles  are  signed  nowadays— and  I  do  not  know  how  far  back  the 
practice  extends — is,  no  money  except  at  the  master's  option;  shipped  for  12 
months  and  no  money  except  at  the  master *s  option.  Go  to  the  master  and  ask 
for  some  money  and  he  says  '  *no."  I  have  been  6  months  on  board  of  a  vessel  and 
could  not  get  a  cent.  I  have  been  again  in  other  vessels  where  I  would  get  what- 
ever  money  I  wanted— that  is,  reasonably,  whatever  money  I  wanted ;  and  that 
is  the  experience  of  everv  sailor.  As  a  usual  thing,  when  the  master  refuses  to 
give  a  sailor  any  money  he  means  by  that,  "  You  better  get  out  of  here."  He 
refuses  him  that  money  in  order  to  dWve  him  out  of  the  vessel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clabke.  )  Why  does  a  man  sign  a  contract  that  he  will  serve  with- 
out money  except  at  the  master's  option  ?— A.  Because  he  has  no  option  in  the 
matter. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  he  is  poor  and  isnorant  and  perhaps A.  (Interrupting.) 

He  is  not  necessarily  ignorant  but  ne  is  poor.  I  am  a  sailor— Imow  my  work,  I 
can  do  it  on  board  of  a  vessel— taking  me  as  an  instance:  I  refuse  to  sign  that 
kind  of  a  contract.  There  is  a  man  who  has  never  been  to  sea  in  his  life,  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  the  life  he  is  going  to  lead,  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the 
kind  of  vessel  he  is  goin^  on  board  of,  knows  nothing  about  the  work  he  is  goii^ 
to  do.  He  is  asked,  *'  Will  you  go  on  board  of  the  vessel  and  work  for  those  wages 
and  sign  that  kind  of  a  contract?"  ''  Yes."  So  it  is  purely  a  question  of  how 
many  men  there  are  around  that  seaport  who  can  be  coaxed  to  go  to  sea.  The 
man  who  says  he  will  not  si^  that  kind  of  a  contract  will  stay  ashore. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  objection  from  your  point  of  view  to  a  law  that  would 
require  the  wages  to  be  paid  regularly?— A.  None  whatever.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  asking  for. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Would  you  have  very  serious  objections,  on  the  part 
of  a  maiTied  man  who  ships  and  there  i^  an  iJlotment  of  $10  a  month  for  his 
family?  Why  is  it  not  proper  that  that  family  should  be  safeguarded  against 
this  man's  expenditures  in  foreign  ports  and  away  from  home?— A.  I  think  it  is 
proper.  Of  course,  there  should  be  an  allotment  in  the  case  of  a  married  nuui. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  any  allotment  to  an  immediate  and  dependant  relative; 
not  at  all.  Allotments  of  that  description  given  to  wife,  mother,  and  duldren 
are  proper  allotments,  and  it  would  he  a  hardship,  a  very  great  hardship,  upon 
seamen  to  have  that  abolished.  We  would  not  see  that  abolished.  It  is  the 
allotment  to  the  orig[inal  creditor  that  we  want  to  have  abolished,  because  he  is 
not  a  creditor  at  all  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Do  our  statutes  now  provide  for  the  establishing  of 
homes  for  aged  and  disabled  sailors? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  Would  not  such  a  statute  be  very  desirable? — A.  There  is  one  such  institu- 
tion in  the  United  States  now;  that  is  Snug  Harbor,  in  New  York.  It  is  an 
excellent  institution,  does  an  immense  amount  of  good,  and,  of  course,  as  a  sailor. 
I  would  not  say  that  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  those  kind  of  things;  but  Idoubt  whether  it  would  be  a  proi)er  thing 
to  do.  Under  our  existing  law  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  a  proper  thing  to  do, 
because  all  the  sailors  of  tne  world  would  have  an  opportunity  to  go  in  there. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  not  to  be  presumed  that  if  such  institutions  were  established  in 
America  they  would  be  for  American  sailors? — A.  Answering  your  question  gen- 
erally, I  would  say  this:  We  have  not  discussed  this  particular  question  that  yon 
bring  up,  and  I  can  not  speak  for  the  sailors'  union  upon  that  subject;  but,  tak- 
ing it  generally,  we  look  on  those  questions  as  eleemosynary  institutions,  and, 
though  they  are  a  good  thing,  they  have  a  tendency  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
idea  that  the  sailors'  union  has  had  right  alon^  is  to  clear  away  all  the  laws  that 
make  a  kind  of  a  child  out  of  a  sailor,  to  put  him  on  his  own  resources,  stand  him 
on  his  own  legs,  and  tell  him, "  Now,  take  care  of  yourself,  and  if  you  can  not 
why,  that  is  all  the  worse  for  you." 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  when  he  gets  too  old,  for  instance,  to  have  any  legs 
to  stand  on;  taking  care  of  him  in  old  age  or  in  disability. — A.  In  case  of  dis- 
ability, there  are  marine  hospitals  now,  and  they  are  very  good  things.  And 
there  is  also  established,  on  the  recommendation  of  Surgeon-General  Wyman» 
down  in  Arizona,  I  think  it  is,  or  in  New  Mexico,  a  farm  vmere  consumptives  are 
sent  and  placed  up  in  the  dry  atmosphere;  and  that  is  an  excellent  institution.  K 
will  probably  save  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  lives  in  years  to  come,  because 
consumption  is  extremely  prevalent  amongst  the  seamen,  owing  to  the  crowded 
quarters  in  which  they  live. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  marine  hospitals.  Have  the  sailors,  both  in  the  deep  wat«r 
and  in  the  coastwise  trade  and  on  the  lakes,  access  to  these  marine  hospitals?— A. 
Yes. 
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Q.  (ByMr.FARQUHAR.)  Howdotheycontribatetothem?— A.  They  do  not  con- 
tribute  to  them  now.  We  nsed  to  contribute  40  cents  a  month  to  these  hospitals 
nntil  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1884,  when  that  was  wiped  out,  and  it  comes  out 
of  the  tonnage  dues  or  tonnage  taxes  on  the  vessels. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Yon  spoke  of  the  New  York  home;  howls  that  main- 
tained?—A.  A  gentleman,  who  diea  years  and  years  i^,  willed  a  farm  on  Man- 
hattan Island  to  establish  an  institution  for  old  and  disabled  seamen,  to  be  called 
Snug  Harbor.  Well,  the  land  that  he  willed  to  this  institution  has  grown  so 
enormously  in  value  that  the  institution  is  extremely  rich  and  can  do  very  much; 
but  you  see  it  is  a  bequest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  It  is  xvrivate  benevolence?— A.  It  is  xvrivate  benevo- 
lence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  How  is  it  supported?— A.  From  the  same  source. 
It  does  not  cost  the  sailors  or  the  Government  or  the  State  anytiiinK. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  How  is  the  consumptives'  home  in  New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
zona supported?— A.  It  is  supported  by  the  United  States  Government. 

U.  (ByMr.FARQXJHAR.)  Marine-Hospital  Service?— A.  Marine-Hospital  Service. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  We  will  pass  to  topic  65, "  Proportion  of  American  ves- 
sels engaged  in  our  foreign  commerce  as  compared  with  vessels  under  foreign 
flags  so  engaged."  Have  you  any  information  on  that  Question?-— A.  Well;  sta- 
tistics would  give  such  information  as  was  valuable  much  more  closely  and  relia- 
bly than  I  could  possibly  give  it. 

Q.  Tramp  steamers  are  different  from  liners?— A.  The  tramp  steamer  is  a  vessel 
that  goes  anywhere  where  she  can  get  anvthing  to  do— carries  cargo  anvwhere, 
from  one  port  to  another.  She  goes  anywhere  where  the  traffic  carries  her  and 
brings  her. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  those  as  compared 
to  the  liners?— A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  an^  under  the  American  flag. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  would  suggest  that  the  witness  glance  over  the  plan  of  inquiry 
and  pick  out  any  topic  upon  which  he  desires  to  speak. 

The  WrrNESS.  The  question  has  often  been  raised,  Why  do  not  American  boys 
go  to  sea? 

To  besin  with,  because  there  is  not  any  prospect  for  a  man  to  make  a  living  and 
keep  a  family  by  going  to  sea.  The  wages  oi  the  seamen  have  been  stationary, 
while  the  wages  of  men  working  ashore  have  increased.  The  cost  of  living  has 
increased  in  about  the  ratio  of  improvement  in  the  wages,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  seaman's  wages  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  himself,  far  less  keep  a  family.  Kow, 
a  boy  ma3r  go  to  sea  out  of  romance;  he  may  read  Captain  Mairyat  and  the  rest 
of  the  writers,  and  get  into  his  head  that  he  wants  to  be  a  sailor;  and  he  goes  to 
sea  and  makes  one  or  two  trips,  and  he  finds  out  what  the  sea  is,  what  Mnd  of  a 
life  it  is,  what  kind  of  work  he  has  to  do,  what  kind  of  wages  he  is  likely  to  receive 
when  he  is  a  grown  man,  and  he  says,  **  There  is  nothing  in  this  for  me,"  and  he 
quits  and  looks  around  for  something  else  to  do.  And  it  is  the  same,  nofc  only  in 
tne  United  States,  but  in  other  countries.  Norway  used  to  furnish  an  enormous 
amount  of  seamen.  When  I  first  went  to  sea,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  in  pur- 
chasing x)ower  was  such  that  he  was  really  better  off  than  the  ordinarv  mechanic 
at  shore.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  were  married,  had  little  homes  oi:  their  own 
in  the  little  gullies  along  the  seacoast,  or  wherever  thev  might  happen  to  be, 
and  their  homes  were  neater  and  usually  a  little  better  rnmished  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  mechanic.  Now,  the  condition  of  shore  employment  has  increased 
in  that  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  shore  mechanic 
has  risen  vastly  above  that  of  the  seaman,  and  the  boy  does  not  go  to  sea  any  more 
as  he  used  to.  The  Norwegian  vessels  are  now  very  largely  mled  with  Swedes 
and  Finns.  Take  English  vessels.  Englishmen  used  to  go  to  sea  just  for  the  same 
reason  and  under  the  same  conditions.  The  wages  of  the  ESnglish  sailor  to-day 
runs  between  £4  and  £6  a  month— between  $20  and  $80  a  month.  That  is  the 
English  wages  around  England;  it  is  anything  between  those  figures.  Now,  he 
can  make  akreat  deal  more  wages  and  be  at  home  with  his  family,  if  he  has  one; 
or  he  can  afford  to  furnish  himself  with  one  and  stay  home  with  them  and  get 
better  wages  by  working  at  something  ashore.  The  boy  who  has  the  stuff  in  him 
to  be  a  sailor  must  be  healthy  physically,  and  must  have  a  fair  average  intelli- 
gence, or  else  he  is  no  good  at  sea;  and  in  order  that  he  may  remain  at  sea,  or  be 
willing  to  go  to  sea,  the  conditions  of  sea  life  muf>t  be  such  as  to  give  him  the 
inducement,  or  at  least  give  him  the  abilitv  to  live  in  the  same  way  as  his  neigh- 
bors do— come  up  to  the  ordinary  standard  of  living  of  everybody  around  him; 
everybodjr  that  he  knows  and  has  been  brought  up  with.  Now,  sea  life  will  not  do 
that;  it  will  not  keep  those  who  go  to  sea  for  any  length  of  time.  On  an  average 
now  the  sailor  goes  nrom  port  to  port  looking  for  something  else  to  do.   He  comes 
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into  New  York  and  sets  paid  off  with  $80  or  $40  or  $50  after  a  Ions  tri^.  Thefiisk 
thing  he  does  after  he  comes  into  New  York  is  not,  as  shore  people  think,  so  and 
Ret  drunk;  not  at  all.  There  is  much  less  drunkenness  than  people  who  do  not 
know  have  any  idea  of.  People  ashore  have  a  tendency  to  say  that  any  man  thej 
see  drunk  around  the  water  front  of  a  seaport  city  is  a  sailor.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  he  is  not.  The  sailor  goes  ashore  and  looks  around,  and  goes  up  around  tiie 
city,  ^068  into  the  employment  offices  and  other  places  and  looks  to  see  whether 
there  is  anything  else  to  do,  and  if  there  is  anything  he  can  get  to  do  he  is  glad  to 
quit  the  sea.  He  becomes  a  bridge  builder,  he  becomes  an  architectural  mm 
worker.  I  suppose  that  75  per  cent  of  the  men  who  work  at  architectural  iron 
work  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago  are  sailors. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  You  mean  the  fitters?— -A.  These  men  that  putnp 
this  architectural  iron  work.  He  becomes  a  bridge  builder  on  the  railways; 
becomes  a  gripman  on  the  street  cars.  Going  to  sea,  he  learns  certain  tiungs; 
he  learns  to  keep  his  head  cool  and  his  feet  warm,  as  we  caU  it  at  sea;  to  have 
his  presence  of  mind  with  him.  He  works  with  both  hands;  or  he  steadies 
himself  with  one  hand;  balances  his  body  with  his  feet;  works  for  the  vessel 
with  the  other  hand  and  thinks.  If  he  can  not  do  that  he  is  no  good  at  sea;  he 
is  a  burden  on  the  vessel  instead  of  really  an  efficient  man.  Well,  a  man  who 
gets  accustomed  to  that — to  think  and  work  at  the  same  time — ^receives  a  cer- 
tain training  that  makes  him  a  valuable  man  in  other  employments,  particularly 
in  such  employment  as  street  cars.  It  is  very  much  like  the  steering  of  a  ves- 
sel; very  mucn  like  it.  And  so  it  is  with  all  kinds  of  work  in  a  vessel,  where 
you  must  use  your  hands  and  your  brain  and  meet  new  conditions  all  the 
time.  The  real  training  of  the  sailor  consists  in  these  things,  and  that  makes 
him  capable  of  doing  otner  work.  He  comes  ashore  in  New  York  and  he  finds 
that  architectural  iron  workers  get  $8.60  a  day,  and  he  gets  employment 
among  them,  and  he  says,  ''Good-bye  sea;  I  am  done  with  you."  Now,  that  is 
the  meaning  of  all  that,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  it  in  England.  Along  with  this 
case  there  comes  this  additional  thing,  that  that  which  will  not  pr^uce  suffi- 
cient for  the  living  of  a  family  is  looked  down  upon  by  everybody;  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  no  calling  so  looked  down  upon  in  this  country  and  in 
England  as  the  seafaring  calling — as  going  to  sea.  The  ordinary  man  ashore 
speaks  about  the  sailor  as  a  poor  fellow;  he  would  not  go  to  sea  if  he  coxdd  do 
anything  else;  he  is  not  worth  any  more  anyway;  that  is  all  he  is  good  for.  That 
is  about  the  idea,  and  he  loses  social  caste  by  going  to  sea,  loses  the  respect  of  the 
people  whom  he  has  been  associated  with.  That  tends  to  prevent  men  from 
going  to  sea. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Have  you  any  remedy  for  that?— A.  Improving  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  men  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  brought  upon  a  level  with  the 
earning  capacity  and  general  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  ordinary  mechanics. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  in  a  wage  way  that  you  would  have  that  done- 
more  privileges  or  better  wages? — A.  In  both  ways  it  will  have  to  be.  Wages 
could  be  permitted  to  attend  to  themselves.  Wages  would  tend  to  settle  them- 
selves if  tne  sailor  were  given  the  opx)ortunity  to  help  himself;  but  the  trouble  is 
that  he  is  not  given  that  opportunity;  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  organize. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  He  could  not  formerly?— A.  He  could  not  organize 
because  anybody  who  can  not  quit  can  not  organize.  If  you  can  not  strike  yon 
can  not  organize.  Take  away  the  right  to  strike  and  you  take  away  all  that  organ- 
ization is  worth.  In  order  to  make  an  organization  effective  you  must  be  able 
to  quit  work.  That  is  one  thing,  and,  then,  there  is  lius:  He  goes  away  2 
or  3  or  4  months.  Once  a  man  is  on  board  of  a  vessel,  irrespective  of  whether  he 
has  any  skill  or  ability  or  not,  he  must  remain  there  because  the  vessel  is  at  sea, 
so  that  the  competion  that  he  is  subjected  to  is  much  more  fierce  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  man;  and,  in  addition  to  all  that,  the  actual  saQor  has  to  do  the  work  for 
this  kind  of  people;  it  puts  more  work  on  his  shoulders,  and  nuikes  his  life  stiH 
harder;  and  some  stop  and  say,  I  am  going  to  quit. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Suppose  the  Seamen's  Union  of  America  here  did 
order  and  get  an  advance  of,  say,  20  per  cent  in  wages;  do  you  think  there  is  any 
way  in  the  world  that  the  continental  wages  could  1^  raised  to  equal  that?— A.  Of 
course.  All  sailors'  wages  are  on  a  level.  England  wiU  be  forced  to  change  the 
condition  of  her  seamen;  absolutely  forced  to  do  it.  Her  national  life  will  com- 
pel her  to  do  it.  Military  and  naval  experts  to-day  put  that  down  as  beyond  any 
doubt.  I  will  show  you  what  a  naval  expert  says  (reading  from  newspaper 
clippinf^) :  ''  The  discussion  is  said  to  have  narrowed  to  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
the  United  States,  and  one  paper  holds  that  England  and  the  United  States  will 
soon  be  checked  in  the  increase  of  their  navies  by  the  question  of  manning  their 
ships." 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarke.)  Will  the  reforms  which  you  propose  make  the  running 
of  vessels  any  more  expensiye?— A.  Yes;  it  will  make  them  a  little  more  expen- 
sive. 

Q.  Now,  if  American  vessels  become  more  expensive  to  operate,  can  they  com- 
I)ete  with  foreign  vessels  and  get  business?— A.  There  is  much  that  would  go  in 
answer  to  that.  Take  the  condition  of  England.  The  cost  of  running  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  running  an  Italian  vessel,  and  ^et  England 
can  more  than  compete  with  Italy.  The  cost,  altogether,  of  runnmg  a  vessel 
includes  so  many  things  that  the  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  the  vessel  forms 
only  a  small  part  of  it;  and  whether  the  improvement  of  the  seamen's  condition 
and  the  increase  of  the  seamen's  pay  would  materially  affect  the  cost  of  running 
a  vessel,  is  more  than  I  can  say  at  present.  I  should  judge  that  it  would  affect 
it  to  some  extent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Would  it  affect  it  more  in  sailing  vessels  than  in  steam 
vessels?— A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchfobd.)  Is  it  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  increased  wages  and 
improved  condition  and  treatment  of  the  men  would  result  in  a  better  class  of 
service  and  a  better  class  of  men?— A.  No  doubt. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  counteract  the  increased  cost?— A.  That  used  to  be  the  case 
when,  some  50  years  ago,  the  American  merchant  marine  was  practically  supreme 
upon  the  water.  Faster  vessels  and  better  manned,  it  was  said,  and  the  oetter 
stowing  of  cargoes  and  the  better  care  taken  of  cargoes,  and  the  speedier  and 
quicker,  the  shorter  time  required  to  bring  them  from  place  to  place,  caused  the 
American  vessels  to  g^t  a  higher  rate  than  other  nations,  I  believe.  I  have  seen 
that  stated.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not,  but  I  believe  it  is  true. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  Independent  of  the  extra  cost  to  the  ship  in  its  being 
manned,  is  not  the  gjeat  loss  to  the  ship  the  lack  of  employment — lying  by? — A. 
Lack  of  employment,  of  course. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  greekt  loss  to  the  ship,  entirely  independent  of  what  you  pay 
in  wages,  insurance,  or  anything  else?— A.  I  suppose  so.  However,  somebody 
else  can  count  the  cost  of  running  a  vessel,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing;  somebody 
else  is  much  more  fitted  to  give  that  to  the  commission  than  I  could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  Would  not  that  be  true  in  regai-d  to  the  labor  employed? 
Does  not  the  seaman's  loss  of  time  enter  into  it  very  largely,  and  might  that  not 
be  one  reason  why  the  sea  is  being  deserted  and  people  are  seeking  employment 
on  land? — ^A.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  the 
main  reason.  The  main  reasons  are  those  I  gave— the  condition  of  the  vessel,  the 
small  pay,  the  small  crews  carried,  and  so  on. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Clarkb.)  If  something  is  done  to  make  the  American  merchant 
maiine  more  profitable,  so  that  it  can  pay  better  wages  and  in  other  respects 
improve  the  condition  of  the  sailors,  would  that  meet  it  fully  unless  you  nave 
some  legislation  such  as  you  propose?- A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  follow  at  all. 
I  have  never  seen,  whether  in  good  times  or  in  bad,  any  master  of  a  vessel  paying 
any  more  than  he  had  to  pay,  or  givinf^  any  better  food  than  he  had  to,  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition.  The  general  prox)osition  is  that  if  the  wages  were  $25  a  month 
he  would  want  men  for  $20;  it  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  his  vessel 
earned. 

Q.  Whatever  is  done,  then,  bv  way  of  encouragement  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  you  think,  should  be  aone  on  condition  that  they  will  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  an  improved  condition  of  the  seamen?— A.  I  suppose  you  have  in  mind 
at  the  present  time  the  general  talk  about  improving  the  American  merchant 
marine  oy  subsidies,  and  tnat  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  any 
discussion  of,  except  to  say  that  none  of  the  schemes  that  I  have  seen  so  far,  or 
heard  discusised  so  far,  has  anything  in  it  that  would  in  anyway  increase  the 
number  of  real  American  sailors,  or  cause  any  American  boy  to  go  to  sea.  or  stay 
at  sea,  or  in  anyway  make  it  any  easier  for  the  merchant  marine  or  Navy  to 
obtain  real  American  sailors. 

Q.  You  would  think,  however,  that  some  of  these  measures  might  be  taken  to 
increase  the  business  of  the  American  merchant  marine?— A.  Yes;  probably. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  these  measures  were  accompanied  bv  such  measures  as  you 
suggest  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  sailors,  you  think  it  would 
be  of  g^eneral  benefit  to  the  country? — A.  Then  the  improvement,  so  far  as  the 
sailor  is  concerned,  would  come  from  the  measures  accompanying  the  measure, 
and  not  from  the  original  measure. 

Q.  But  the  orig^inal  measure  might  tend  to  make  it  easier  or  possible  for  the 
vessels  to  comply  with  the  condition  of  improvement  which  you  suggest? — A. 
That  would  wMe  it  easier.  If  the  earning  capacity  of  the  vessel  was  mcreased, 
I  suppose  it  would  be  easier  to  pay  better  wages. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fabquhab.  )  Do  yoa  think  the  bounties  proposed  in  these  subsides, 
in  these  bills,  to  the  fishing  fleet  are  going  to  be  of  any  advantage  in  bringmg 
more  into  that,  and  then  ultimately  augmenting  the  marine?— A.  The  bounty 
given  seamen? 

S.  Yes.— A.  No;  not  a  bit  of  it. 
.  You  think  it  will  be  simply  absorbed  where  it  is?— A.  The  seaman,  instead 
of  getting  $20  a  month,  will  get  $19  a  month  from  the  man  who  hires  liim  and  $1 
from  the  Goyemment.  It  is  simply  another  way  of  subsidizing  the  vessel;  that 
is  all;  adding  so  much  to  the  subeiay  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  will 
not  do  the  sailor  one  iota  of  good.  There  is  just  a  doubt  in  our  minds  as  seamen, 
a  very  grave  doubt,  as  to  whether  that  section  which  proposes  to  subsidize  the 
fishermen  in  that  way  does  not  at  the  same  time  make  the  seaman  subject  to  be 
impressed.  Being  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  recorded  by  the  Gtovern- 
ment,  and  having  received  the  Gk>vemment*s  money,  and  having  done  that  under 
a  general  bill  under  which  everything  else  that  receives  any  monejr  is  taken  by 
the  Gk)vemment,  the  proposition  seems  fair  that  he,  after  receiving  money, 
should  be  taken  by  the  Government.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  tiie 
convention  of  the  seamen  which  met  in  Chicago  condemned  that  bill.  If  they 
strike  out  section  7  and  make  a  proviso  in  seetion  14  that  contracts  entered  into 
between  the  vessel  and  seamen  shoxild  be  abrogated  if  the  vessel  was  taken  into 
the  United  States  service,  and  if  the  words  '*  and  seamen ''  were  stricken  out  of 
the  title,  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  seamen,  and  seamen  would  not  care 
whether  it  passed  or  did  not  pass. 

Q.  They  object  only  so  far  as  it  affects  them  directly?-— A.  In  so  far  as  it  affects 
us  and  is  a  menace  to  our  liberty. 

Q.  But  there  is  no  objection  to  the  general  principle  of  building  a  merchant 
marine?— A.  Of  course  not.  It  may  be  a  question  as  to  just  the  best  way  to  do 
it;  but  that  the  seaman  is  in  favor  of  the  increase  of  the  merchant  marine,  of 
course,  goes  without  saying. 

Q.  (B^  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  object  to  it  because  you  fear  that  if  the  bill  is 
enacted  into  law  it  would  force  your  patriotism  or  the  patriotism  of  your  craft 
instead  of  leaving  you  free  to  exnibit  it  in  your  own  way  as  other  citii»nB  are?— 
A.  It  might  be  put  in  that  Bhai)e  and  answered  yes.  We  think  the  seamen  of  the 
United  States  have  always  been  willing  to  volunteer  when  needed;  they  have 
always  volunteered  as  freely  as  any  other  people,  and  why  any  press  gang  should 
be  sent  after  the  seamen  any  more  than  any  other  'people  we  can  not  understand. 

(After  a  recess  from  1.03  to  2.15  p.  m.,  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Furuseth  was  resumed. 
as  follows:) 

The  Witness.  The  manning  of  vessels  ought  to  be  important  to  the  public  for 
this  reason — that  in  passenger  vessels,  whether  they  be  sailing  on  the  lakes,  on  the 
Western  coast,  or  crossmg  the  Atlantic,  none  of  them  has  sufficient  life-saving 
apparatus  to  take  care  of  the  people  on  board  in  case  of  wreck  or  disaster  of  any 
kind;  and  there  are  not  enough  seamen  actually  skilled  men  to  handle  those  that 
exist.  The  great  loss  of  life  in  such  cases  as  the  La  Bouraogne  and  Elbe  arises 
from  this  particular  point.  It  usually  takes  place  between  4  and  6,  or  between  S 
and  6,  in  tne  morning.  It  is  called  by  the  name  of  **  the  gravevard  watch,"  and 
it  is  said  by  the  seamen  that  the  graveyard  is  then  open— if  the  men  are  over- 
worked and  do  not  get  the  necessary  sleep.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  is 
when  one  watch  goes  off  and  another  watcn  goes  on  deck,  and  is  the  most  danger- 
ous time.  Those  who  go  on  deck  have  had  but  4  hours  deep  that  ni^ht,  and  are 
usually  far  from  awake  when  they  take  charge  of  the  vessel.  Anything  happen- 
ing just  then  is  sure  to  cause  a  large  loss  of  life  in  a  passenger  vessel,  and  a  loss 
corres^nding  to  the  number  of  actually  skilled  men  that  the  vessel  has  got. 
Thus,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  or  record  that  the  Cunard  Line  of 
steamers  sailing  out  of  Great  Britain  has  never  lost  any  passengers,  whereas  the 
White  Star  and  other  vessels  sailing  in  the  same  trade  have  lost  passengers 
repeatedly. 

C^.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  On  that  point  suppose  you  state  how  the  24  hours  are 
divided? — A.  The  34  hours  are  divided  in  7  watches.  The  crew,  to  begin  with,  is 
divided  into  2  watches.  They  are  called  the  starboard  and  port  watch.  The  star- 
board watch,  say,  will  go  on  duty,  take  charge  of  the  deck  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
They  will  hold  the  deck  until  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  then  the  port  watch  takes  charge 
of  the  deck  at  4  p.  m.  and  holds  it  until  6.  The  starboard  watch  takes  charge  at 
6  and  holds  it  until  8.  The  port  watch  takes  charf^e  at  8  and  holds  it  until  12,  and 
the  starboard  watch  takes  charge  at  12  and  holds  it  until  4.  The  i>ort  watch  takes 
charge  at  4  and  holds  it  until  8,  and  the  starboard  watch  goes  on  at  8  and  stays 
on  until  12.    This  completes  the  24  hours. 
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Kow,  there  is  in  some  vessels— paflsenger  vessels  and  others — a  custom  of  keep- 
ing the  men  on  deck  daring  the  daytime.  They  shonld  not.  When  they  are  not 
on  watch,  they  should  be  asleep.  But  they  say  that  it  is  too  much  sleep,  and  so 
the  afternoon  watch,  from  12  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  is  very  often  used  to  have 
both  watches  on  deck.  This  gives  too  little  sleep  and  rest,  and  makes  the  men 
too  much  subject  to  sleepiness  to  be  effective  either  at  the  wheel  or  on  the  lookout 
during  the  night. 

There  is  another  custom  growing  up,  and  it  is  only  of  late  origin,  which  is 
called  the  kalashi  watch;  that  is,  all  hands  on  deck  all  day,  and  called  out  at  any 
time  when  they  are  wanted  during  the  night,  leaving  on  deck  only  a  watchman, 
a  lookout  man,  and  the  wheelman,  and,  of  course,  the  officers  on  the  bridge.  If  a 
disaster  hapi)ens  to  vessels  of  that  description,  the  men  go  out  from  the  forecastle 
hidf  asleep;  they  ^o  out  in  the  light  and  are  half  blinded,  and  for  the  first  15 
minutes  are  practically  useless,  and  thus  increase  the  danger  to  the  passengers 
and  to  the  vessel:  and  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  makes  it  much  narder  for 
the  men  to  work  hard  all  day  and  be  called  out  at  night. 

Another  matter  that  is  of  considerable  imi>ortance,  the  British  commission  says, 
and  as  practical  seamen  we  know  it  is  true,  is  that  no  man  is  actually  capable  of 
proper  lookout  or  -proper  work  at  the  wheel  for  more  than  2  hours  at  a  time.  In 
any  case  it  means  mtense  watchfulness,  and  to  be  more  than  2  hours  at  it  is  too 
long.  In  a  storm  and  on  verv  serious  occasions,  1  hour  is  long  enough,  and  some- 
times too  long.  I  have  myself  come  away  from  the  wheel  f eeung  as  though  1  had 
been  through  a  sickness,  absolutely  useless  for  hours  afterwards. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  they  use  kalashi  watches  is  that  vessels  can  thus  be  run 
with  2  or  3  men  less  than  they  otherwise  would  have  to  have,  and  it  means  to  the 
particular  owner  in  question  the  saving  of  the  wages  of  2  or  8  men.  This  system 
IB  in  use  at  present  on  practically  everyone  of  the  passenger  steamers  sailing  on 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  largely  in  use  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  on  the  Eastern  coast,  and  it  is  a  system  which  has 
not  been  applied  in  Europe.  On  the  Great  Lakes  men  stand  at  the  wheel  for  4 
hours,  sometimes  as  much  as  6  hours.  That  is  in  an  ordinary  freight  steamer. 
I  do  not  know  what  time  they  have  in  the  x>assenger  steamers  running  between 
Buffalo  and  Duluth. 

Now,  these  improvements  are  matters  which  the  seamen  themselves  can  not 
deal  with,  under  ezistiuK  conditions  at  least — with  the  existing  law — and  the 
British  commission  has  dealt  with  it  succinctly  in  this  book  here  [indicating^ 
under  the  several  heads  of  *'  Seamen  seldom  examine  ships,"  ''  Particular  in  arti- 
cles insufficient,"  "  Results  of  breach  of  contract."  There  are  some  matters  here 
that  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  have  inserted,  because  it  deals  x)articularly 
with  this  subject.    If  a^eeable,  I  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  might  state  the  substance  of  it. 

The  Witness.  It  says  that  the  seamen  can  not  deal  with  these  matters,  because 
they  do  not  know  what  kind  of  vessel  they  are  going  in.  Thev  do  not  ship 
always  in  the  -port  in  which  they  join  the  vessel.  Thus,  a  vessel  lying  at  New 
York  may  go  to  Boston— send  to  Boston  for  her  men— or  to  Philadelphia.  The 
men  go  aboard  in  New  York  while  the  vessel  is  lying  out  in  the  bay,  and  the  men 
who  go  on  board  have  no  idea  at  all  as  to  what  manning  the  vessel  should  have, 
or  as  to  what  kind  of  vessel  it  is,  or  what  kind  of  men  they  are  going  to  go  with; 
and  the  vessel  may  be  undermanned,  she  may  have  but  one-half  the  crew  she 
ought  to  have,  but  if  they  work  hard  enough  and  are  particularly  lucky,  do  not 
run  across  any  gales  or  have  any  accidents,  they  may  see  in  one  trip  that  the 
crew  they  have  taken  the  vessel  across  or  down  or  up  the  coast  with,  as  the  case 
ma^  be,  at  this  time  is  a  sufficient  crew  for  the  future.  This  is  what  the  two 
articles  state  in  substance.    They  are  as  follows: 

'*  41.  Owing  to  unrestricted  competition  and  the  absence  of  any  requirement  as 
to  qualification,  the  quest  for  employment  in  the  mercantile  marine  has  degen- 
erated in  manv  cases  into  a  mere  scramble,  in  which  very  little  consideration  is 
bestowed  on  the  conditions  of  service  so  long  as  employment  is  secured.  Articles 
of  agreement  containing  particulars  respecting  the  ship,  the  voyage,  the  crew, 
and  the  provisions  are  indeed  read  over  to  the  parties  by  a  superintendent  of  mer- 
cantile marine  before  being  signed,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  if  a  seaman  or 
fireman  is  not  content  with  the  information  contained  in  the  articles  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  examine  the  vessel  for  himself.  The  weight  of  the  evidence  shows 
conclusively  that  such  an  examination  is  in  practice  seldom  made,  as  the  seamen 
and  firemen  are  generally  under  the  impression  that  if  they  were  inquisitive  they 
'  would  not  be  wanted,'  and  when  men  are  taken  out  in  tugs,  or  shipped  at  night, 
or  en^ged  at  another  port  and  sent  by  train,  such  an  examination  is  out  of  the 
question. 
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''42.  The  conditions  and  circtunstances  of  sea  service  differ  in  fact  so  widely 
from  those  of  any  employment  ashore  that  there  is  not,  and  cannot  beimder 
existing  circumstances,  such  a  thing  as  a  contract  entered  into  on  eqnal  terms  hj 
employers  and  employed.  It  has  been  declared  by  the  witnesses  w1k>  have  giv^ 
e>'iaence  on  behalf  of  shipowners  that  there  are  varioos  considerations,  not  ev^ 
referred  to  in  the  articles  of  agreement,  which  must  be  ti^en  into  accouit  in 
determining  a  proper  crew  for  a  ship,  such  as  rig,  sail  area,  steering  goir, 
winches,  number  of  fires,  coal  consumption,  position  of  bunkers,  etc.  In  signing 
articles  the  seaman  can  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  such  considerations  nor 
of  the  extent  of  work  to  which  he  binds  himself,  and  he  has  subsequently  practi- 
cally no  appeal.  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  general  body  of  shipowneis 
that  their  posiiion  in  dealing  with  the  sailor  is  not  frequently  taken  advantage  of, 
but  such  virtue  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  every  member  of  a  large  body, 
and  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  State  to  provide  reasonable  si^eguards  for 
the  seamen  in  those  respects  in  which  he  can  not  practically  help  himself. 

' '  43.  A  case  may  be  quoted  illustrative  of  the  conditions  and  results  of  a  contract 
entered  into  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  time  of  labor  disputes.  The  crew  of  a 
vessel  signed  articles  at  Liverpool  to  join  at  Newport,  but  were  actuaUy  put  on 
board  from  a  tug  in  Barry  Roads.  After  sailing,  tne  crew  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ship  was  undermanned  and  refused  duty  on  the  master  refusing  to  accede 
to  their  demands  to  put  into  the  nearest  port.  The  ship  eventually  put  into 
Bahia,  where  the  men  were  tried  by  a  naval  court  for  *  insubordination,  refusal 
of  duty,  combining  to  disobey  lawful  commands,  neglecting  duty,  impeding  nar- 
igation  of  the  ship  and  progress  of  the  voyage,'  and  18  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  at  Bahia  for  10  weeks  each,  and  one  for  12  weeks.  The  court  did 
not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  plea  of  undermanning,  although  both  the  mates 
admitted  that  the  vessel  was  unaermanned.    It  is,  however,  immaterial  to  the 

Present  inquiry  whether  this  particular  vessel  was  or  was  not  undermanned. 
*he  case  is  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  contracts  for  sea  service  are  some- 
times entered  into.  Men  are  brought  from  a  distance  and  put  on  board  ships  at 
night  without  an  opportunity  being  afforded  them  of  judging  as  to  the  state  of 
the  ship  or  her  requirements  as  to  manning.  By  working  for  their  lives  they 
may  succeed  in  reaching  their  destination,  and  thus  they  will  have  established 
their  number  as  a  proper  crew  for  the  vessel  until  a  further  reduction  is  made: 
but  should  they  renise  to  fulfill  their  contract,  which  may  x>erhaps  involve  excess- 
ive risk  and  work  for  a  whole  year,  they  may,  as  in  this  case,  be  thrown  into  a 
foreign  prison." 

Here  is  a  document  that  was  issued  by  the  British  merchant  shippuig — "■  Re- 
ports of  certain  foreign  and  colonial  ports  respecting  the  desertion  of  seamen 
from  British  ships,  presented  to  both  Housed  of  Parliunent  by  command  of  Her 
Maiesty,  1899." 

The  report  from  one  of  the  consuls,  the  consul  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  goes  closer 
into  the  condition  and  feeling  of  seamen,  and  the  circumstances  and  hardships 
that  cause  them  to  quit  going  to  sea,  than  anv  other  of  these  parties.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  that  states  it  so  clearly  as  tnis  does,  and  it  is  not  very  lengthy. 
It  deals  with  the  suoject  of  not  being  permitted  to  go  ashore.  It  deals  with  the 
subject  of  not  being  permitted  to  receive  any  money  while  lying  in  jwrt:  being 
.  kept  on  board  of  the  vessel  all  the  time,  and  kept  at  work  all  the  time;  lying  ont 
in  the  bay  under  the  hot  sun  of  the  Tropics,  etc.,  and  the  general  condition  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  the  desire  that  each  one  has  to  go  out  of  the  vessel.  And 
he  suggests  to  the  British  Grovemment  certain  important  changes  in  existing  con- 
ditions. 

The  report  above  described  follows: 

'^  Meinordndum  by  Mr.  J.  H,  Longford,  Her  Majegbfs  conml  at  Nagasakif  Japan,  on  thi 
desertion  of  seamen  from  6riHsh  skips. 

* '  The  question  of  the  desertion  of  seamen  from  British  merchant  ships  has 
recently  attracted  attention  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  instructions  have 
been  given  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  Her  Majesty's  consuls  at  the  principal 
I>orts  in  the  United  States  to  report  upon  it.  The  local  conditions  of  Japan  are 
such  that,  although  attempts  to  desert  are  pro  rata  as  frequent  on  the  part  of 
merchant  seaman  in  Japan  as  they  are  in  the  United  States  ports,  thev  are  rarely 
successful,  the  difficulties  either  of  temporary  concealment  or  of  final  escape 
being  such  that  the  men  guilty  of  them  are  almost  invariablv  arrested  and 
returned  to  their  ships  before  their  departure  from  the  i)ort.  In  almost  all  these 
cases  there  are  present  two  characteristics — ^that  they  take  place  from  sailing 
ships  and  among  the  members  of  the  crew  who  are  of  British  oirth.    The  deser- 
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tion  or  attempted  desertion  of  a  seaman  from  a  steamer,  not  only  from  those  of 
well-known  and  wealthy  lines,  in  which  the  same  picked  men  continue  to  be 
employed  from  voyage  to  voyage  and  year  to  year,  bnt  even  from  those  of  the 
ocean-tramp  tyi)e,  is  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  unknown;  while  it  is  almost 
equally  rare  that  several  attempts  are  not  made  by  the  seamen  of  every  sailing 
slup  manned  hj  non- Asiatic  crews  which  enters  a  Japanese  port  after  a  long 
voyage.  Even  m  cases  where  no  serious  attempt  at  desertion  is  made,  the  offense 
of  absence  without  leave  is  freauently  committed,  involving  to  the  seamen  guilty 
of  it  both  loss  of  wages  and  liability  for  fines  and  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  their  arrest  and  imprisonment. 

"  Havinff  for  several  years  past,  when  at  ports  at  which  the  opx>ortunity  has 
been  afforded,  nven  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  merchant  seamen;  and 
having,  througn  an  active  participation  in  the  managemtnt  of  sailors'  homes, 
been  Drought  into  much  closer  connection  with  many  of  them  and  thereby 
learned  more  of  their  condition  than  I  could  have  hoped  for  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  official  duties,  I  trust  I  may  venture,  though  uninvited,  to  offer  some 
opinions  on  the  subject  which  has  been  referred  to  Her  Majesty's  consuls  at  other 
->iaces,  and  on  the  circumstances  which  my  experience  gives  me  strong  grounds 
br  believing  to  be  its  primary  cause. 

**  In  the  annual  report  on  the  trade  and  shipping  of  Hakodate  for  the  year  1890 
I  dealt  with  the  subiect  at  length,  and  the  report  at  the  time  both  received  the 
commendation  of  tne  secretary  of  state  and  was  extensively  quoted  from  and 
commented  on  in  the  English  press  generally,  and  especially  in  that  xx)rtion  of  it 
mainly  devoted  to  shipping.  I  have  unfortunately  not  now  a  copy  of  that  report 
to  refer  to,  but  I  pointed  out  in  it  certain  disabilities  under  which  merchant  sea- 
men labored,  the  removal  or  amelioration  of  which  would,  I  considered,  tend 
greatly  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  condition  and  consequent  popularity 
of  their  service.  Since  then  a  new  and  exhaustive  merchant  saipping  act  has 
come  into  operation,  but  not  one  of  l^ese  disabilities  is  dealt  with  m  it,  and  they 
still  remain,  as  I  consider  them,  main  causes  why  the  merchant  sailing  service — 
the  only  school  in  which  competent  seamen  can  be  made — ^is,  as  is  undoubtedly 
the  case,  yearly  becoming  less  popular  with  British  subjects.  They  were,  shortly 
stated:  (1)  No  alteration  in  the  scale  of  provisions  that  had  been  in  use  for  many 
years;  (2)  enforced  total  abstinence;  (8)  the  absence  of  any  right  to  shore  leave 
when  in  x)ort,  or  to  x>art  payment,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  final  port 
of  discharge,  of  wages  already  earned." 

**The  first  of  these  disabilities — the  scale  of  provisions— has  since  the  publica- 
tion of  my  former  report  been  discussed  by  the  Seamen's  Union,  and  also  been 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as 
the  result  of  inquiries  made  by  the  latter  (the  merchant  shipping  victualing 
scale  committee,  1892),  a  scale  was  recommended  somewhat  more  liberal  and  in 
a  slight  degree  more  varied  than  that  in  common  use.  A  list  of  substitutes  and 
e(iuivalents  of  articles  that  might  from  time  to  time  be  used  in  lieu  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  scale  was  also  drawn  up,  and  still  more  a  weekly  bill  of  fare,  which 
provided  a  diet  of  very  palatable  nature,  var3mig  each  day,  was  also  drawn  up  as 
a  suggestion,  the  latter,  1  believe,  having  been  largely  adopted  from  one  already 
in  use  in  American  ships.  Since  then  a  printed  form  has  been  provided  on  the 
articles  of  British  ships  for  the  insertion  of  this  bill  of  fare,  but  though  every 
master  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  has  unhesitatingly  expressed  his 
opinion  that  its  adoption  would  be  an  undoubted  boon  to  the  men,  an  immense 
improvement  on  their  present  diet,  and  involve  very  little  extra  cost  to  the  owners, 
not  one  instance  has  yet  come  to  my  knowledge  in  which  it  was  either  entered  on 
the  articles,  or  even  without  that  formality  availed  of  for  the  men.  Not  only  • 
that,  even  the  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  scale  on  the  articles 
have,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  been  entirely  without  result.  In  steamers 
men  are,  as  a  rule,  fed  liberally  and  well,  the  short  duration  of  their  sea  runs 
admitting  of  frequent  supplies  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  In  some  sailing  ships 
preserved  potatoes  and  vegetables,  currants,  pickles,  calavances  are  occasionally 
dealt  out,  but  the  scale  of  provisions  in  the  articles,  to  which  alone  the  men  have 
a  legal  claim  and  which  in  many  ships  is  all  that  is  allowed  to  them,  continues  to 
be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  80  or  50  years  ago— the  same  unvarying  round  of 
salt  beef  and  salt  pork— notwithstanding  the  immense  advances  that  have  in  that 
period  been  made  in  the  science  of  preserving  and  the  cheapness  at  which  pre- 
served meats,  fruits,  and  vegetables  in  great  variety  and  of  tne  best  quality  can 
now  be  sup^ied  in  large  quantities.  Lime  juice  continues  to  be  the  sole  anti- 
scorbutic. Fruit  while  at  sea  is  unknown  to  the  English  sailor.  Preserved  pota- 
toes and  vegetables  are  furnished  to  him  neither  universally  nor  continuously, 
and  his  daily  food  is  the  same  in  quantity  and  quality  whether  in  the  North 
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Atlantic  in  midwinter,  or  becalmed,  it  mav  be,  on  the  equator.  Thirty  yean  ago 
this  may  have  been  necessarily  so,  but  at  tne  present  day  there  can  be  no  reason, 
scarcely  even  that  of  economy  from  its  strictest  point,  why  the  sailor  shonld  not 
have  a  varied  and  palatable  <uet  salted  even  to  the  different  climate  conditions  to 
which  he  is  subject.  Bnt  he  can  never  rely  on  this  nntU  the  entry  is  made  a  sine 
qua  non  on  the  articles,  the  present  form  of  which  admits  of  this  being  most 
easily  done. 

'*  The  board  of  trade  has,  perhaps,  done  all  that  is  in  its  power  to  remedy  this 
disability,  and  its  final  removal  most  be  left  to  arrangements  between  ship- 
owners and  their  crews,  or  to  the  Seamen's  Union ;  but  the  others  under  the 
above  headings  might  very  easily  be  removed  by  regulations  under  section  114 
of  the  merchant  shipping  act,  ISM,  though  it  is  possible  that  a  very  slight  alter- 
ation might  be  required  in  the  terms  of  paragraphs  (d)  and  (g)  of  clause  2  of 
the  section.  All  tneee  disabilities  are  almidy  provided  for  in  the  regulations 
for  Her  Majesty's  navy,  and  these  specific  regulations  might,  mutatis  mutandis, 
be  included  in  the  printed  conditions  of  agreements  with  the  crews  in  the  form 
approved  of  by  the  Doard  of  trade. 

"  The  question  of  total  abstinence  is  one  of  so  controversial  a  nature  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  any  suggestion  for  the  removal  of  its  enforcement 
on  the  merchant  seaman  would  meet  with  unanimous  approval  from  those  who 
are  most  ready  to  consider  his  interests.  But  longer  experience  has  only  served 
to  confirm  my  previous  opinion  that  the  issue  of  a  daily  dole  of  spirits  to  mer- 
chant seamen,  who  cared  to  take  it,  would  have  the  beet  effects — either  spirits  or 
malt  liquors— for  continuous  periods  of  from  4  to  6  months  or  longer.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  on  arrival  in  port  the  fullest  indulgence  is  given  to  a  craving 
intensified  by  long  deprivation.  Whole  outfits  of  clothes  are  exchanged  for  the 
vilest  spirits,  either  on  shore  or  over  the  ship's  side,  and  the  most  degrading  exhi- 
bitions given  of  drunkenness  in  its  worst  forms.  The  system  of  a  daily  ration  of 
spirits  works  well  in  Her  Majestv's  navy ;  the  number  of  total  abstainers  in  the 
Navy  is  pro  rata  incomparably  higher  than  in  the  merchant  service,  so  that  it 
can  not  oe  considered  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  temperance ;  and  it  is  difiicult  to 
understand  why  a  system  which  is  so  well  siuted  to  one  should  be  entirely  inap- 
plicable to  the  other  service. 

**  Both  the  above  points,  however— those  of  diet  and  total  abstinence — ^fade  into 
insignificance  as  compared  with  the  grievous  hardship  v^  frequently  suffered 
by  sailors  of  merchant  sailing  ships  in  consequence  of  the  third— one  in  which  thej 
are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  respective  miasters,  and  one  which  is,  in  my  expen- 
ence,  by  a  long  way  the  chief  incentive  to  desertion,  and  to  the  minor  offense  of 
absence  without  leave.  Fortunately ,  it  is  one  which  can  arouse  no  controversy,  and 
the  advocacy  of  its  removal  can  give  no  offense.  It  is  at  the  present  day  exceptional 
for  any  of  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  to  be  ever  at  sea  or  in  any  place  where 
leave,  nowever ,  xmder  the  special  circumstances,  men  have  been  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  ship  for  such  a  period,  it  is  the  invariable  custom,  immediately  on 
arriving  at  an^  port,  the  circumstances  of  which  admits  of  their  landing,  to  give 
general  leave,  in  alternate  watches  for  48  hours;  and  in  a  recent  visit  to  Japanese 
ports  by  one  squadron  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet  on  the  China  station  this  period 
was  extended  to  96  hours,  everv  man  in  every  diipin  the  squadron  having  thus 
enjoyed  an  unbroken  period  of  4  days  on  shore.  When  a  ship  remains  continu- 
ously in  one  x>ort,  all  men  of  first-class  character  are  practically  permitted  to  go 
ashore  on  every  alternate  evening,  with  leave  until  7  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Twice  in  each  week,  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons,  general  lea^e 
is  given  every  man  who  is  not  on  the  defaulters'  list^jlius  getting  on  shore  for  an 
'  afternoon  and  night  at  least  once  in  every  week.  The  men  receive  their  wa^ 
monthly,  and  they  are,  therefore,  seldom  without  both  money  and  the  opportunity 
to  spend  it  on  shore  as  they  please.  Their  lives,  too,  on  board  ship  are  cnaracter- 
ized  by  every  physical  and  mental  comfort  that  the  most  thoughtful  care  can  pro- 
vide for  them.  The  lower  deck  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  with  its  airiness 
in  summer  and  its  warmth  in  winter,  its  perfect  sanitation  and  cleanliness,  its 
abundant  room  and  ample  provision  of  mess  furniture,  could  no  more  be  com- 
pared to  the  forecastle  of  a  merchant  sailing  ship  than  could  the  lodging  of  a 
respectable  mechanic  and  his  family  in  a  model  dwelling  in  London  to  the  over- 
crowded dens  in  St.  Giles  or  Whitechai)el  rookeries.  The  abundant  and  whole- 
some food  can  be  supplemented  at  most  moderate  cost  with  anything,  with  the 
single  exception  of  intoxicating  liquor,  that  taste  can  fancy,  from  the  ship's  can- 
teen, which  is  in  itself  a  small  cooperative  store,  managed  by  the  men  themselves, 
under  the  presidency  of  an  officer.  Concerts,  variety  entertainments,  and  theat- 
rical performances  are  constantly  organized.  There  is  always  a  good  ship's  library, 
and  abundant  supplies  of  magazines  and  papers  are  handed  on  from  the  officers 
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messes.  Officers  and  men  alike  take  part  in  cricket,  football,  sailing  matches,  and 
athletic  8x>ort8,  and,  generally  speaking,  nothing  whatever  that  can  be  done  is  left 
undone  to  promote  relaxation  and  amnsement,  the  whole  resnlt  beina^  that  the 
men  are  thoroughly  contented  with  their  service,  and  that  there  are  few  better 
spfH^imens  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  than  the  naval  bine  jacket. 

''  In  merchant  steamers,  which  now  are,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  trade,  seldom 
at  sea  for  more  than  a  fortnight  continnously,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  cnstom  little 
less  forcible  than  a  regn^ation  to  permit  the  men  to  go  ashore  while  in  port,  in 
alternate  watches,  every  evening  after  0  o'clock,  when  the  day's  work  is  done, 
and  for  the  whole  of  Sundays  when  once  the  ordinary  morning  scrubbing  and 
X)olishing  are  finished.  The  whole  voyage,  out  and  home,  of  a  steamer  rarely 
exceeds  6  months,  at  the  end  of  which  a  man  is  paid  the  balance  of  his  wages  in 
full ;  and  not  only  in  all  large  lines,  but  in  nearl  v  aU  steamers,  it  is  the  custom  also  to 
make  him  reasonable  advances,  at  his  option,  from  month  to  month.  Nominally, 
the  old  board  of  trade  regulation  diet  is  preserved  as  in  sailing  vessels,  but  m 
practice  little  use  is  made  of  it,  no  more,  perhaps,  than  makes  it  even  an  agree- 
able variety  on  the  constant  supply  of  fresn  provisions  and  vegetables  that  the 
short  runs  at  sea  admit  of  being  provided. 

"  The  consequence  is  that  in  the  merchant  steam  service,  as  well  as  in  the 
navy,  the  men,  having  every  reason  to  be  contented  with  their  service,  and  never 
being  wholly  without  money  or  reasonable  leave,  abuse  neither.  Their  savings 
banks'  accounts  are  numerous  and  substantial,  and  an  attempt  at  desertion  on  the 
I>art  of,  or  a  charge  of  being  absent  without  leave  against,  a  seaman  of  a  mer- 
chant steamer  is  as  exceptional  as  it  is  frequent  against  those  of  merchant  sailing 
vessels,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  an  immense  inferiority  in  the  total  number 
of  the  latter. 

*'  During  the  last  8  weeks  more  than  6,000  sailors  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  have 
had  liberal  shore  leave  in  this  port,  without  one  single  charge  of  any  kind  for 
misconduct  on  shore  having  been  preferred  against  them.  Cases  of  intoxication 
were  seen  among  them  here  and  there,  but  their  number  was  small  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  whole  on  shore,  and  not  one  was  of  a  nature  to  require  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police.  In  the  case  of  one  British  sailing  ship  that  visited  and 
remained  some  time  in  this  port  during  the  last  8  months,  the  practice  of  the 
steam  service  of  giving  leave  m  alternate  watches  every  evening  and  on  Sundays 
was  adopted  by  the  master,  with  satisfactory  results. 

*'  But  the  practice  in  most  sailing  ships  is  quite  the  reverse  of  this.  As  a  rule, 
ships  arrive  m  Japanese  ports,  after  a  voyage  of  from  4 to  6  months'  duration,  from 
Cardiff  or  Philadelphia,  and  they  remain  continuously  in  x>ort  for  any  period  of 
from  1  to  2  months.  All  leave  and  advances  of  wages  are,  during  this  period, 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  master;  and,  as  a  concrete  instance  of  tne  rigor  witii 
which  their  power  is  sometimes  exercised  by  masters  in  this  respect,  I  may  men- 
tion the  case  of  a  large  iron  sailing  ship  now  in  this  harbor,  which  arrived  from 
Cardiff  with  a  cargo  of  coal  after  a  voyage  of  4  months'  duration.  The  ship 
lies  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  full  view  of  the  town,  with  picturesque 
peen  hills  on  both  sides,  and  her  stay  in  port  will  last  for,  at  the  very  least,  one 
rail  month.  The  master  refused  any  leave,  but  said  he  might  give  some  prior  to 
the  ship's  departure  from  the  x)ort  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  for  sea.  In  the  mean- 
time all  the  men  were  to  be  detained  on  board  for  a  whole  month,  occupied  dur- 
ing the  day  in  scraping  and  painting  the  ship's  sides,  in  the  full  glare  of  an  Eastern 
sun  in  August,  without  a  pcurticle  of  protection  against  it  in  the  shape  of  either 
awning  or  proper  head  covering,  choked  with  the  fine,  penetrating  dust  that  Car- 
diff coal  gives  out  during  unloading,  and  both  themselves  and  the  ship  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  most  grimness.  On  being  remonstrated  wil^  very  forcibly  on  this 
line  of  conduct,  the  master  consented  to  give  both  short  leave  and  a  small  advance 
of  wages,  but  this  was  not  until  the  ship  nad  been  in  x>ort  for  a  full  fortnight  and 
until  after  several  of  the  men  had  broken  out  of  the  E^ip,  and  one,  at  least,  had 
attempted  to  dessert,  and  to  raise  money  had  not  only  sola  all  of  his  own  clothing, 
but  some  of  his  shipmates,  for  less  than  one-tenth  of  its  value.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  instance,  and  in  cases  where  leave  is  given  advances  of  money 
already  earned  by  the  men  are  often  made  only  under  such  conditions  as  prevent 
the  latter  enjoying  more  than  half  theii  benefit.  One  glaring  instance  of  injustice 
in  this  respect  was  quoted  in  my  previous  report,  and  I  believe  both  that  such  an 
instance  was  not  exceptional  and  chat  similar  ones  are  occurring  at  the  present 
day,  and,  strange  to  say,  not  a  sii^le  word  of  complaint  as  to  their  injustice  is 
ever  made  by  the  seaman. 

' '  What  are  the  consec^uences  of  such  a  line  of  conduct?  forecastle  life  in  a  sail- 
ing ship  is  utterly  devoid  of  every  semblance  of  the  smallest  approach  to  the  com- 
fort that  the  poorest  agricultural  laborer  enjoys  in  England,  with  the  single 
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exce|>tion  that  the  men,  if  coarsely  and  monotonoasly,  are  at  the  same  time  sab- 
stantially  fed.  The  men  are  confined  in  small,  ill-ventilated  spaces.  In  heaTy 
weather  at  sea  even  this  limited  space  must  all  be  kept  closely  shnt,  and  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Tropics,  with  damp  clothes  and  oilskins  hnng  ever3rwhere  in  it 
to  dry,  most  then  be  little  short  of  horrible.  Neither  tables,  crockery,  nor  cntkiy 
is  provided,  lighting  is  of  the  scantiest  description,  and  the  food  is  eaten  from  a 
tin  pannikin  on  the  men*s  knees,  seated  either  on  a  bunk  or  a  chest. 

* '  Books,  papers,  or  magazines  are  unknown  on  board,  nor  is  any  provision  of  any 
kind  made  for  the  amusement  of  the  men  in  such  leisure  hours  as  they  may  hsTe. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  human  nature  revolts  at  such  experience  unnecesstr 
rily  prolonged,  and  that,  refused  leave  and  money,  the  men  lend  a  ready  ear  to  the 
blandishments  of  crimps  and  grogshop  keepers,  and  if  they  do  not  desert,  for- 
feiting all  their  wages  for  the  saKe  of  a  week's  ease  on  shore,  the  cost  of  which 
has  to  be  paid  from  advances  on  reemployment  in  another  ship,  incur  the  penal- 
ties of  being  absent  without  leave  and  o  otain  money  by  selling  the  whole  of  their  kit 
for  one-tenth  its  value.  Recklessness,  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  future  for  them, 
encourages  them  in  the  most  abandoned  dissipation,  and  exhibitions  on  shore  of 
degrading  drunkenness,  in  the  full  view  of  jeering  natives  of  the  lower  orders,  are 
a  deep  cause  of  humiliation  to  their  fellow  countrymen  residing  on  the  spot 
And  even  if  the  man  continues  in  one  ship  till  the  end  of  his  original  engagement, 
and  is  finally  paid  off  with  a  balance  £50  or  £00  to  his  credit,  what  is  the  too  fre- 
quent result?  TotaUy  unaccustomed  to  money,  he  knows  not  how  to  use  a  large 
sum,  and  falling  a  ready  prey  to  sharpers  of  every  description,  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night sees  him  as  poor  as  ever  and  forced  again  to  take  any  emplojrment  that 
offers  itself  to  him.  Had  this  balance  been  only  half  what  it  is,  and  had  he  bees 
accustomed  during  his  service  to  the  regular  use  of  small  sums,  a  small  portion 
would  probably  satisfv  his  immediate  requirements,  and  the  facilities  of  the 
board  of  trade  savings  oanks  be  used  for  the  disposal  of  the  remainder. 

' '  Writing  after  a  long  experience  of  seamen  ana  after  having  given  much  thou^t 
and  attention  to  their  circumstances,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  mv  strong 
belief  that  a  complete  reform  in  these  points,  and  especially  in  those  of  leave  d 
absence  and  advances  of  wages,  would  tend  very  greatl^r  to  the  improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  the  merchant  seaman's  life  on  board  sailing  slops,  and  therebr 
render  him  more  contented  and  law  abiding  than  he  now  is.  The  character  (h 
the  British  sailor  has,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  entirely  changed  during  the  last  30 
years  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  when  steam  had  not  ^et  commenced  to  figure 
as  a  serious  factor  in  ocean  navigation,  or  even  when  it  was  as  yet  only  in  i^ 
infancy  as  such.  His  old  x>eculiar  dress — the  blue  guernsey,  wide  trousers,  and 
oilskin  hat  worn  on  the  back  of  his  head— have  entirely  disappeared  and  w* 
replaced  by  clothes  little  distinguishable  from  those  worn  by  a  snore  mechanic, 
and  with  his  dress  have  gone  his  old  simplicity  of  character,  the  jovial  good 
humor  and  rollicking  sportiveness  that  made  him  on  his  trips  on  shore  at  once  a 
pet  and  a  wonder  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  When  on  snore  now  he  only  too 
often  appears  a  loafer,  sunk  in  debauchery  and  sodden  with  drink  (I  am  writing 
only  of  those  in  sailing  ships),  an  object  of  disgust  or  at  best  of  compassion  to 
all  who  see  him.  He  has  no  yams  to  tell,  no  songs  to  sing,  Ms  conversation  and 
thoughts  are  mainly  confined  to  his  ^evances.  He  is  more  often  than  not  a  sea 
lawyer  with  a  keen  sense  of  what  privileges  or  rights  the  law  gives  him,  but  with 
an  equally  keen  sense  of  how  few  and  limited  tnose  rights  and  privileges  are. 
No  longer  the  trustful  child  that  he  was  in  former  days,  he  feels  that  he  is  still 
treated  as  a  child,  bound  by  restrictions  and  liabilities  that  would  not  be  toler- 
ated for  a  ^ear  in  any  other  trade  in  life,  and  liable  for  the  slightest  breach  ci^ 
those  restrictions  to  the  treatment  and  penalties  of  a  criminal.  Once  committed 
to  the  sea  life,  other  openings  are  practically  closed  to  him,  and  for  better  or 
worse  he  is  bound  to  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  Its  hardships,  its  rapid  changes  of 
climate,  with  total  absence  of  provisions  for  adapting  himself  to  those  chang^t 
render  his  life  comparatively  short;  but  it  is  noionger  ameiTvone.  Now  and 
then  a  drunken  spree,  a  short  space  of  liberty,  lawful  or  unlawful;  if  the  latter, 
enjoyed  only  as  a  hunted  fugitive  and  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  what  it  ha^ 
taken  months  of  hard  and  dangerous  work  to  earn,  are  its  sole  bright  spots,  and 
the  inevitable  end  is,  if  not  an  early  death,  too  often  the  workhouse.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  when  the  conditions  of  the  life  of  not  to  say  a  skilled  mechanic— 
and  such  is  the  proper  prototype  on  shore  of  a  trained  and  skilled  seaman— but 
even  of  an  ordinary  laborer  are  compared  with  these,  that  in  the  present  day, 
when  education  is  widespread,  mercantile  marine  life  should  fail  to  attract  any 
but  those  who  are  committed  to  it  when  they  are  too  young  to  choose  for  them- 
selves, or  who  have  altogether  failed  in  other  lines?  Aid  how  different  might  be 
the  case  is  shown  by  that  in  the  Navy.    Every  improvement  I  have  suggested 
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exists  and  has  existed  for  many  years  in  the  latter,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
recruiting  for  it  never  fails  and  that  desertion  is  as  rare  in  the  one  as  it  is  the 
reverse  in  the  other.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  competent  men,  of  excellent  men, 
for  service  in  steam  lines,  who,  if  they  no  longer  appear  in  their  old  sailor^s  garb, 
afford  when  on  shore  the  spectacle  of  a  steady,  resfjectable,  well-to-do  English 
workman,  jnst  as  much  as  the  sailor  of  the  sailing  snip  often  does  the  reverse. 

*'  Several  of  the  disabilities  which  I  have  mentioned  exist  also  in  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  United  States.  *  GK>ing  on  shore  in  foreign  ports  is  prohibited, 
except  by  permission  of  the  master,  and  'no  groa  allowed,  and  none  to  be 
brought  on  board  by  the  crew,'  are  conditions  printed  on  the  articles  of  American 
ships,  and  are,  I  presxune,  therefore  universal.  And  a  third  condition, '  no  money 
will  be  advanced  to  crew  aboard  except  at  master's  option,*  is  also  frequently 
added  in  writing.  But  American  mercnant  seamen  receive  higher  wages  than 
English,  their  accommodation  is  better  and  their  diet  is,  in  nearly  all  ships,  incom- 
parably better  and  more  varied." 

Deahng  with  the  matter  of  laws  that  provide  for  apenalty  for  desertion,  I 
would  like  to  add  to  what  I  said  about  tnat  before:  We  used  to  say  in  former 
years,  I  have  shipped;  I  have  engaged  myself  with  so  and  so;  I  have  shipx)ed 
with  such  and  such  a  vessel.  To-day  it  is  changed;  and  I  have  heard  them  state, 
**  I  have  sold  myself."  The  feeling  that  the  sailor  does  not  belong  to  himself, 
that  his  body  does  not  belong  to  him,  that  he  belongs  to  the  ship  just  as  much  as 
the  mainmast  or  the  anchor  does,  and  that  somebody  can  go  after  him,  put  a 
reward  on  him,  and  bring  him  back  just  as  if  he  had  runaway  from  prison — that 
feeling  that  the  sailor  has  to-day  makes  him  particularly  bitter,  and  it  is  so  well 
known  in  seaports  that  that  is  the  usual  condition,  and  that  that  is  being  done, 
that  the  sailor  is  looked  upon  as  not  eaual  to  other  men  on  that  account.  We  tried 
to  overcome  that  matter  oy  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  under  the  thirteenth 
amendment,  but  the  court  ruled  against  us;  held  that  the  seaman  does  not  come 
under  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution;  that  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  seamen  at  all.  The  feeling,  however,  has  been  since  that 
the  statutes  under  which  that  decision  was  given  ought  to  be  wiped  out,  and  the 
House  would  have  wiped  them  out  altogether  last  year  if  it  had  not  run  up  against 
the  Senate  on  the  subject.  At  the  present  time  it  remains  only  in  the  foreign  port. 
Thus  a  seaman  in  a  port  of  Asia,  Japan,  China,  Australia,  Africa,  or  Euroi>e  is  yet 
in  the  condition  that  when  he  goes  ashore  and  does  not  turn  up  again,  the  captain 
issues  a  reward  for  him;  publishes  a  reward  if  he  wants  him  very  badly,  and  he  is 
met,  took  up,  and  brought  on  board  by  the  police  under  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  under  the  statutes  here.  And  inasmuch  as  the  seamen  are  the  only  ones 
who  are  subject  to  that,  it  becomes  so  much  the  more  onerous;  men  feel  it  more 
than  if  other  x>eople  were  in  the  same  condition.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
ought  to  be  done  to  give  the  sailor  the  idea  that  he  is  as  good  as  other  men,  has 
as  good  a  right  as  other  men,  is  to  give  him  the  right  to  go,  wherever  the  vessel 
is  lying  in  the  harbor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  If  that  was  made  the  contract,  that  they  could  go 
just  as  soon  as  they  got  to  port,  would  there  be  a  great  difficulty  and  delay  to 
the  vessel  in  securing  a  new  crew? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  cases  where  the  whole  crew  desired  to  leave  the  ship, 
unless  in  extraordinary  circumstances? — ^A.  No;  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  whole  crew  would  not  want  to  leave. 

Q.  Then  if  it  were  an  open  contract  that  they  might  leave  the  ship  at  the  port 
of  destination  or  port  of  touch,  do  you  think  there  are  sufficient  sailors  to  be 
found  in  those  ports  to  man  the  ship  again  without  unnecessary  delay? — A.  Yes; 
I  do.  The  usual  thing  is  to  pay  the  sailors  or  to  drive  them  out,  and  then  let  the 
vessel  lay  there  without  any  sailors  untU  she  is  ready  to  go  to  sea  again,  and  then 
go  and  hire  new  ones.  Where  there  is  a  port  where  there  are  no  vessels  coming, 
of  course,  the  sailor  would  not  want  to  leave — such  as  a  port  in  some  little  island 
in  the  southern  Pacific,  or  some  place  like  that.  The  sailor  would  not  want  to 
leave;  he  would  be  marooning  himself  if  he  did. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  the  coastwise  trade.  The  coastwise  trade  is  absolutely 
protected  from  any  interference  or  any  competition  of  foreip^  vessels.  The  sea- 
men in  the  coastwise  trade  are  in  absolutely  the  same  condition  as  if  they  were  in 
the  foreign  trade.  There  is  no  difference.  The  result  of  that  has  been  that  even 
in  the  protected  coastwise  trade,  lake  trade,  there  are  practically  no  Americans, 
and  there  are  comx)aratively  few  men  who  stay  in  the  ti*ade  any  great  length  of 
time.  They  come  and  go.  Out  on  the  California  coast  men  will  come  from  deep 
water,  stay  a  year  or  two,  or  three  or  four  years,  and  go  again.  There  are  com- 
paratively few  who  stay  altogether.    They  are  usually  men  who  have  attach- 
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ments  there,  or  they  get  attached  to  a  place  for  some  other  reason  than  that  Uie 
party  wants  employment  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  Is  it  acceptable  to  yonr  organisation,  so  far  as  its 
inimence  is  concerned,  that  the  wages  of  sailors  be  fixed  at  the  port  from  whkh 
thev  ship,  regardless  of  their  nationality?— A.  We  haye  never  given  any  tbooght 
to  tnat  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  snch  settled  cnstom  for  years  and  years  back 
that  no  one  can  remember  it  ever  to  have  been  otherwise. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhab.)  In  other  words,  a  sailor  is  a  saOor  independent  of  bis 
nationality? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  It  has  also  been  a  cnstom,  I  suppose,  for  a  long  time, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  unemployed  sailors  in  every  port  practically  fixed 
the  rate  of  wages?— A.  Certainly;  the  unemployed  sailors-and  the  nnemployed- 
Iwas  pretty  near  saying  soldiers — ^but  the  unemployed  who  are  neither  sailors  nor 
soldiers. 

^.  Would-be  sailors?— A.  Yes;  the  unemployed  would-be  sailors;  that  is  right 
}.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.  )  Is  there  much  use  for  the  old  style  able-bodied  seumai 
on  the  steam  marine?— A.  Yes;  he  is  just  as  necessary  now  as  he  ever  was.  "Able- 
bodied  seaman  "  does  not  mean  being  able  to  rig  a  vessel.  The  rigger  can  do  that 
and  yet  be  useless  when  he  gets  to  sea.  An  able  seaman  is  a  man  accustomed  to 
the  sea;  a  healthy  man  in  his  active  years  accustomed  to  the  seas  who  has  received 
the  peculiar  training  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  apply  his  wits  to  the  con- 
ditions as  they  come,  and  he  is  iust  as  necessary  now  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  the 
sailing  ship.  A  naval  officer  told  me  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  they  had  found  that 
out  in  the  Cuban  war  that  the  actual  seaman  was  the  one  that  had  any  value;  that 
the  landsman  taken  on  board  a  vessel  was  simply  lumber. 

Q.  In  the  cutting  down  of  the  crew,  which  has  occurred  within  the  last  20  or  35 
years,  has  it  not  been  the  fact  that  the  ordinarv  seaman  is  the  person  who  has 
suffered  most? — A.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Vessels  do  not  carry  ordinary  seamen  any 
more.  American  vessels  do  not  carry  ordinary  seamen  or  boys  any  more.  What 
are  caUed  American  seamen  are  foreign  seamen,  who  are  just  at  the  present  time 
sailing  under  the  American  flag. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  I  want  to  ask  a  question  with  reference  to  the  com- 
parative wages  paid  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade  to  American  seamen  and  to  the  A.«i- 
atic  seamen.  According  to  your  testimony  American  seamen  are  x>aid  from  $i^^ 
to  $40.  and  in  some  cases  $45. — ^A.  Yes. 

6.  While  the  Asiatic  seamen  are  paid  about  $16  in  Mexican  money?— A.  Yes. 

O.  I  want  to  ask  whether  the  American  seaman  finds  any  opx)ortunities  open 
to  him  to  obtain  employment  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  cheapo 
class?— A.  No;  he  does  not.  The  vessels  that  go  to  Hongkong— the  old  vessels 
that  trade  between  Hongkong,  China,  and  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound— all 
those  vessels,  whether  under  the  American  fiag  or  the  English  fiag,  or  Japanese 
fiaff,  sign  all  their  men  in  China  or  Japan.  They  carry  white  quartennasters 
ana  white  officers,  but  not  any  white  sailors  or  white  firemen  or  in  the  steward's 
department.  There  is  no  employment  to  be  obtained  in  these  vessels  at  all, 
except  as  quartermasters. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  difference  in  the  wages  of  the  seamen?-- 
A.  It  is  due  to  the  different  ports  in  which  they  are  signed  and  the  different  kind 
of  men. 

Q.  In  other  words,  Bupijly  and  demand,  I  suppose?— A.  And  then,  of  course, 
they  must  carry  more  (jhinamen  than  they  would  white  men;  they  carry  about 
double.  Enfiflisn  vessels  that  carry  Kalashis  carry  about  8  times  as  many  of  theoi 
as  they  do  of  white  men. 

Q.  To  do  the  same  work? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  end  they  are  no  cheaper,  are  they?— A.  I  don*t  know.  They  could  not 
be  a  great  deal  cheaper — a  little,  i)erhaps.  Those  that  carry  them  say  they  are 
more  amenable  to  discipline;  they  are  not  so  apt  to  get  drunk  or  to  leave  the  ves- 
sel; they  are  more  docile;  for  all  of  these  several  reasons.  Whether  these  reasons 
are  real  good  reasons  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Well,  is  it  a  fact  that  they  do  not  require  the  same  care  or  the  same  living 
as  American  seamen? — ^A.  They  are  usually  fed  on  their  own  kind  of  food— rib- 
and curry  of  different  kinds.  Of  course  their  food  costs  much  less  than  that  of 
white  men. 

Q.  Do  they  attain  the  same  high  standard  of  skill  as  American  seamen  as  < 
rule? — A.  No.  Where  it  comes  to  where  real  seamen  are  needed  in  a  storm  or  in 
disaster  of  any  kind,  then  they  are  useless,  practically. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Philups.)  Why  so?— A.  Because  they  have  not  the  self-contM 
nor  the  coolness,  nor  the  courage,  nor  the  strength  of  the  average  white  man.   . 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  There  is  a  large  proportion  of  them  Chinamen, w 
there  not?— A.  Of  those  that  come  to  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound,  yes. 
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They  are  not  reached  by  the  exclusion  laws,  are  they,  this  class? — ^A.  No. 
Then  the  sailor  has  no  protection  from  these  laws?— A.  Absolutely  none. 
Nor  from  the  immigration  laws.    He  is  always  exempted.    When  the  exclusion 
law  was  passed  he  was  exempted,  and  when  the  immigration  law  was  passed  he 
was  agftin  exempted. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  your  testimony  about  a  higher  standard  of 
skill,  or  something  to  that  effect,  among  seamen.  Gould  you,  in  closing  your  tes- 
timony, explain  as  fully  as  you  care  to  what  you  would  advise  or  suggest  along 
these  lines  to  cover  the  points  not  yet  touched  upon?  There  are  no  qualifications 
provided,  I  presume.— A.  The  only  qualification  that  is  provided  in  this  bill,  and 
it  has  the  English  commission's  recommendations  for  it,  is  that  the  seaman  signed 
be  an  able  seaman;  must  be  more  than  18  years  of  age;  must  have  served  3  years 
at  sea  on  deck;  he  must  have  3  years'  experience. 

Q.  That  bill  has  become  a  law? — A.  No.  That  is  what  we  propose.  It  is  hard 
to  specify  just  what  he  shall  be  able  to  do;  that  would  hardly  be  possible. 

(Testimony  closed.) 


Washington,  D.  C, 

Monday,  February  19,  1900. 

TESTIHOmr  OF  MR.  CHARLES  H.  KEEP, 

Secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  of  the  Buffalo  Merchants' 

Eocchange. 

The  commission  met  at  10.55  a  m.,  Vice-Chairman  Phillips  presiding. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Keep,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  introduced  as  a  witness,  and, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows,  the  topical  plan  of  inquiry  on  transportation 
being  followed: 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Will  you  state  your  name  and  official  con- 
nection with  organizations,  together  with  the  names  of  the  organizations?— A. 
Charles  H.  Keep,  secretary  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  and  Buffalo  Mer- 
chants' Exchangee. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  commission  a  little  history  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, that  it  may  know  the  purpose  of  the  organization? — A.  My  own  connection 
with  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association  has  lasted  about  11  years.  The  association 
was  in  existence  for  3  or  4  years  before  that  time.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  -exact 
date  on  which  it  was  formed.  It  began  in  a  small  way.  A  few  of  the  managers  of 
the  principal  fleets  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  saw  that  there  were  various 
(questions  coming  up  from  time  to  time  in  which  vessel  owners  had  common 
interests,  in  such  matters  as  the  building  of  needed  light-houses  and  the  legisla- 
tion with  reference  to  channels;  some  such  matters  as  that  principally;  and  they 
decided  that  they  would  form  a  little  organization  to  act  together  in  matters  of 
common  concern.  That  organization  was  formed.  In  the  first  instance  it  was 
comprised  principally  of  owners  who  lived  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  gradually 
owners  from  other  places  have  joined  the  association.  About  the  same  time 
another  organization  called  the  Cleveland  Vessel  Owners'  Association  was 
formed  at  Cleveland.  That  organization  had  a  slightly  different  purpose;  it 
was  largely  to  look  after  business  matters  connected  with  the  running  of 
their  boats,  and  particularly  the  supplying  of  labor  to  their  boats,  and  they 
opened  shipping  offices  at  Cleveland  and  put  shipping  masters  in  charge,  employ- 
ment officers,  to  get  men  for  the  boats.  The  two  associations  ran  along  side 
by  side,  sometimes  taking  a  little  different  view  of  things,  until  finally  about 
1890.  on  some  matter,  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  it  was,  the  Carriers' Associa- 
tion favored  one  thing  and  the  Cleveland  Vessel  Owners  favored  just  the  opposite; 
and  out  of  that  grew  in  1891  the  consolidation  of  the  two  or^nizations  into  the 
Lake  Carriers'  ^sociation;  and  since  that  time  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has 
been  the  only  vessel  owners'  association  on  the  lakes.  It  has  comprised  most  of  the 
tonnage  there  and  has  general  charge  of  the  questions  in  which  vessel  owners  act 
together.  At  the  present  time  the  work  of  the  association  is  to  interest  itself  in 
legislative  matters  relating  to  the  lakes,  opposing  hostile  legislation,  endeavoring 
to  ^et  needed  channel  improvements  and  n&sded  improvements  in  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation, the  supplying  of  necessary  private  U^hts  and  the  maintenance  of  neces- 
sary shipping  offices.  The  lake  waterway  being  an  international  waterway  and 
the  Canadian  government  not  having  a  great  interest  in  the  commerce,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  places  in  which  there  are  not  sufficient  lights  on  the  Canadian 
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fdde;  and  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association  has  built  the  requisite  lights,  and  oon- 
tracts  each  year  with  light  keepers  to  keep  the  lights  there.  There  are  certain 
places  on  the  American  side  where  they  do  the  same  thing.  They  maintain  sbip- 
dng  offices  for  the  furnishing  of  men  to  vessels  at  a  number  of  ports  on  the  Lakes— 
'Chicago,  South  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Ashtabula,  and  Buffalo. 

Q.  Is  your  association  interested  in  any  proposed  legislation  now  before  Cod- 
gress? — A.  We  are  always  interested  in  river  and  harbor  bills,  appropriationB  for 
light-houses  and  life-saving  stations,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  Asiae  from  tbat 
we  have  no  special  interest  in  any  legislation  now  be  ore  Congress. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  mind  that  you  wish  to  give  to  the  commission  concern- 
ing your  business,  any  grievances? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  have.  I  may  say  that 
the  lake  business  is  s<>  thoroughly  understood,  its  magnitude  and  importance  so 
thoroughly  understood  now  by  Congress  that  the  matter  is  in  a  very  different 
shape  now  from  what  it  was  when  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  was  first 
organized.  We  have  only  to  present  our  requests  to  Congress  to  insure  a  good 
hearing  of  them,  and  we  try  not  to  present  any  unless  we  have  such  an  over- 
whelming case  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  favorable  action  of  Congress.  The  whole 
policy  of  the  association  since  it  was  formed  has  been  to  act  upon  a  few  things, 
and  only  those  things  which  they  thought  they  were  entitled  to  and  could  get 
We  entirely  exclude  all  matters  of  local  improvement  and  attend  only  to  matters 
of  general  concern. 

Q.  Are  the  people  that  you  represent  getting  into  any  controversy,  espedallj 
with  reference  to  their  employees,  or  have  they  had  any  recently? — ^A.  No;  they 
are  having  none  now  and  have  had  none  recently;  there  has  been  very  little 
trouble  of  that  kind  on  the  lakes  since  my  connection  with  the  transportation. 

Q.  No  trouble  on  either  side? — A.  There  has  been  some  little  trouble,  but  nothing 
of  great  importance. 

Q.  Woula  you  mind  stating  to  the  commission  what  that  trouble  was? — ^A.  The 
question  of  union  and  nonunion  labor  has  come  up  once  or  twice,  but  only  in 
spots  and  in  a  small  way.  The  schooner  Mabel  WiUon  lay  at  the  breakwater  at 
Buffalo  with  a  crew  of  nonunion  men  on  her,  and  a  boat  load  of  union  men  went 
out  from  the  city  and  pulled  off  the  crew  and  assaulted  the  captain.  We  took 
that  matter  up  and  two  of  the  ringleaders  we  sent  to  State's  prison — ^punished  in 
the  United  States  court  and  sent  to  State's  prison. 

(^.  What  was  the  original  cause  of  that? — A.  Only  the  unwillingness  of  the 
union  men  to  see  a  nonunion  crew  on  the  boat.    I  know  of  no  other  cause. 

Q.  Not  one  of  the  wages  paid?— A.  No;  none  at  all.  The  Lake  Carriers*  Asso- 
ciation from  time  to  time  issues  a  card,  called  its  wages  card,  of  the  w^^  that 
they  will  pay  to  the  different  classes  of  employees;  and  that  card  is  raised  in  good 
times  and  lowered  in  poor  times.  There  has  been  little  or  no  dissati^action  with 
it  of  late  years;  we  have  had  very  little  controversy,  almost  no  controversy,  with 
labor.  During  such  seasons  as  1898  the  wages  were  very  much  lower  than  they 
were  in  1899,  which  was  a  much  more  prosperous  year ;  and  this  year  the  wages 
card  will  undoubtedly  show  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  it  did  in  the  spring  of 
last  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchpord.  )  In  this  case  that  you  speak  of  did  the  union  employees 
refuse  to  work  for  the  rate  of  wages  that  were  paid  to  that  crew? — ^A.  I  can  not 
tell  you.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  hiring  of  men  for  any  particula' 
vessels,  and  I  have  no  recollection  or  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  that  regard  of  that 
particular  vessel.  I  do  not  remember  the  cause  of  the  controversy.  I  only  remem- 
Der  the  assault  and  the  arrest  and  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  the  ring- 
leaders. It  was  under  the  new  act  of  Congress,  I  think,  which  had  then  niaoe 
the  laws  of  the  high  seas  applicable  to  the  lakes. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  controversy? — A.  I  do  not  know  the 
cause  of  the  controversy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  You  recognize  committees  from  organized  seamen?- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  voice  in  determining  this  rate  of  wages  stated  on  this 
card? — A.  They  sometimes  send  in  communications  when  they  know  that  the 
wages  card  is  about  to  be  made  or  altered.  They  sometimes  send  in  communica- 
tions Htating  their  wishes  and  these  communications  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Q.  Are  all  the  vessels  on  the  lakes  bound  by  this  rate  of  wages  that  you  fix  and 
send  out?— A .  The  rate  is  a  maximum  rate.  Members  of  the  association  only  are 
bound  by  it  at  all;  members  of  the  association  are  not  supposed  to  pay  more  than 
the  card  rate  for  the  various  classes  of  employees. 

Q.  (By  Representative  LoRiMER.)  Do  they  frequently  pay  less?— A.  Sometimes, 
yes.  The  card  rate  is  understood  to  be  the  maximum  rate.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  enables  owners  to  get  their  men  at  less. 
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2.  (By  Mr.  Smyth.)  What  proportion  of  the  seamen  on  the  lakes  are  organ- 

d? — A.  I  can  not  tell  you.  Their  organizations  have  not  been  very  active  of 
late  years.  They  have  a  seamen's  union,  a  fireman's  union,  and  an  engineer's 
organization. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Loriher.)  When  this  scale  that  you  speak  of  is  made 
up,  do  I  understand  that  you  say  it  is  made  up  by  the  association  members? — A. 
Made  up  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  association,  and  changed  when  they 
may  deem  it  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  And  the  employees  either  accept  that  or  not,  or  else  there  is  trouble? — A. 
They  have  accepted  it.    As  far  as  I  know  it  has  been  satisfactory  to  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  not  this  high  rate  of  wages  of  seamen  governed  a 
great  deal  by  the  freight  rates  that  are  established?— A.  Yes:  the  policy  of  the 
vessel  owners  has  been  to  raise  wages  and  pay  liberal  wages  in  good  times,  and 
during  very  hard  times,  when  the  vessels  can  not  make  any  money,  to  reduce  the 
wages;  and  they  have  expected  that  the  men  would  recognize  the  fairness  and 
justice  of  that  arrangement,  and  they  have  done  so. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Now,  when  they  have  been  compelled  to 
reduce  ws^es,  have  they  had  any  controversy  with  the  men  on  account  of  reduc- 
tion?—A.  very  little;  no. 

Q.  So  it  is  generally  satisfactory  all  around? — A.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  generally 
a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Now,  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  around 
at  these  variout  ix>rts,  there  are  unions  of  stevedores.  The  trouble  you  have  had 
at  Buffalo,  was  not  that  from  the  parties  that  made  these  contracts,  outside  par- 
ties?—A.  The  grain  shovelers'  trouble  at  Buff  alo— they  are  in  no  respect  employees 
of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  They  are  employees  of  a  stevedore  contractor. 
The  Lake  Carriers'  Association  makes  a  contract  with  some  individuals  to  do  the 
necessary  shoveling  for  the  elevators  of  grain  at  Buffalo,  for  the  entire  season; 
and  the  contractor  had  some  trouble  with  his  men. 

Q.  There  were  two  unions  at  Buffalo  at  that  time,  were  there  not? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Both  contending  for  the  same  rate  of  wages? — A.  Yes.  The  question  was 
not  in  its  final  form  a  question  of  wages  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  as  to  the  parties  to  the  contract? — ^A.  Lar^ly  a  question  of  personal 
animosity,  it  turned  into  in  the  end.  The  men  belongmR  to  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions there  declined  to  work  for  the  contractor  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
on  any  teims.    That  was  their  position  for  some  time. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.  )  Would  you  mind  telling  the  commission  what 
you  know  about  that  trouble?— A.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association,  of  which  I  have  a  copy  here,  contains  a  pretty  full  account  of  that 
controversy.    There  is  a  page  or  two  that  I  might  either  read  or  submit. 

Q.  If  it  IS  not  a  very  lengthy  matter,  we  would  like  to  have  you  read  it. — ^A. 
(Reading:) 

''The  contract  for  shoveling  grain  at  Buffalo  during  the  season  of  1899  was 
awarded  at  the  last  annual  meeting  to  W.  J.  Conners,  of  Buffalo.  It  became 
apparent  before  navigation  opened  that  there  was  to  be  a  labor  controversy  at 
Bimalo  between  the  contractor  and  the  shovelers.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recite 
here  the  history  of  the  differences  of  opinion  between  ttie  contractor  and  the  shov- 
elers. It  is  enough  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Lake  Car- 
riers' Association  and  to  recite  the  part  which  it  took  in  the  troubles  at  Buffalo 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season  of  navigation. 

**  The  greater  proportion  of  the  grain  fleet  arrived  in  Buffalo  on  the  3d  and  4th 
of  May." 

That  is,  the  fleet  that  was  loading  all  winter  at  Western  ports — as  soon  as  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw  were  opened  they  came  down  and  arrived  in  Buffalo. 
(Reading:) 

'*  The  work  of  unloading  the  boats  proceeded  very  slowly.  At  no  time  was  the 
work  of  unloading  entirely  discontinued,  but  the  force  of  men  employed  was  much 
smaller  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Whatever  form  the  differences 
between  the  contractor  and  Ms  men  had  taken  in  the  first  instance,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  navigation  the  shovelers  took  the  position  that  they  would  not  work 
under  the  contract  system,  but  that  they  would  return  to  the  system  of  shoveling 
grain  under  boss  scoopers  at  the  different  elevators,  which  had  prevailed  before  the 
contract  system  was  put  into  effect.  Under  these  circumstances  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  at  their  meeting  in  Cleveland  on  May  3, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

**  '  Whereas  the  system  of  grain  shoveling  in  vogue  at  Buffalo  for  three  seasons 
past  had  operated  to  correct  many  abuses;  has  furnished  good  wages  to  the  men 
actually  doing  the  work:  saved  vessels  from  delays  and  extortions  and  been  of 
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marked  advantage  to  the  grain  trade  of  Buffalo,  and  for  the  mntnal  adyantage 
of  the  shoveler  and  the  veesel  this  system  should  continne;  and 

*' '  Whereas  a  contest  has  heen  excited  in  Buffalo  to  do  away  with  this  system 
and  compel  a  return  to  the  old  system  with  all  the  abuses: 

" '  Betolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  have  confi- 
dence that  their  contractor,  W.  J.  (}onner8,  is  readv  and  willing  to  give  the  men 
fair  treatment  and  the  same  wages  as  last  year,  and  that  they  stand  by  Mr.  Con- 
ners  in  this  contest  and  insist  on  the  performance  of  the  work  under  his  contract.' 

''On  the  5th  of  May  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel  in  Bnfalo 
between  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Lake  Carriers*  Assodation 
and  a  delegation  from  Local  No.  61,  headed  by  President  McMahon.  This  meet- 
ing was  practically  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kew  York  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration.  Messrs.  Gk>ulder,  Wilson,  Coulby,  Corrigan,  and 
Brown  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  l!ne  yarious  labor 
interests  in  Buffalo  were  represented  bv  oflAcers,  and  a  number  of  elevator  men 
were  in  attendance.  The  position  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  was  stated 
bv  Mr.  Gk>ulder  to  the  effect  that  the  association  had  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Conners;  that  he  had  given  them  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the 
contract,  and  that  the  association  had  determined  to  stand  by  its  contractor  and 
by  the  contract  system. 

*'  On  Saturday,  May  6,  another  conference  was  held  at  the  Iroquois  Hotel,  at 
which  repreeentatives  of  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association,  the  State  board  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  representatives  of  the  elevator  association,  and  all  the 
various  labor  organizations  of  Buffalo  were  present.  At  this  conference  a  paper 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  various  interests,  proposing  a  basis  of  settlement. 
This  basis  included  the  ];>reservation  of  the  contract  with  Mr.  Conners,  abolishing 
the  saloon  evil,  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  to  see  that  the  saloon  evil  was 
abolished,  in  fact,  the  abolition  of  all  dummies  from  t^e  pavroUs,  and  strict  super- 
viKion  in  this  regard  by  the  inspector.  This  proposition,  though  signed  by  promi- 
nent labor  leaders  in  Buffalo  as  a  basis  of  settlement,  was  rejected  at  a  meeting 
of  the  shovelers,  after  which  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association,  through  Mr.  Oonlder, 
made  a  statement  showing  that  they  had  made  earnest  efforts  to  settle  the  trouble 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  scoopers  and  contractor,  and  had  submitted  what 
they  considered  a  fair  proposition  to  the  scoopers,  which  thejr  had  refused  to 
hear.  In  this  statement  Mr.  Gk>ulder  suggested  for  the  first  tmie  the  name  of 
Bishop  Quiglev,  of  Baffalo,  to  act  as  arbitrator." 

Bishop  Quiglev  was  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Buffalo.     (Beading:) 

*'  On  the  7th  or  May  Bishop  Quigley  agreed  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  on  Monday,  May  8,  a  prolonged  conference  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Bishop  Quiglev,  at  wmch  were  present,  in  addition  to  the  bishop,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  New  York  state  board  of  mediation, 
International  Longshoremen's  Union,  Buffalo  Local  No.  61.  Little  progress 
toward  an  agreement  was  made  at  this  conference.  During  several  days  there- 
after conferences  were  held  at  the  house  of  Bishop  Quigley,  and  on  Saturday, 
May  18,  a  basis  of  agreement  was  arrived  at  and  put  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Goulder,  for  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association,  and  the  attorney  for  the  shovel- 
ers.   The  basis  of  settlement  agreed  upon  was  as  follows: 

*'  First.  That  the  price  of  $1.85  per  thousand  bushels  should  be  paid  to  the  men 
actually  doing  the  work  of  shoveling,  with  not  exceeding  one  foreman  at  each 
elevator  leg;  no  other  person  to  participate  therein. 

"  Second.  Each  gang  to  select  a  timekeeper  from  its  own  number. 

"Third.  The  timekeeper  and  inspector  provided  for  at  the  conference  to  have 
free  access  to  bills  of  laaing  and  other  documents  showing  the  quantity  of  grain 
elevated. 

"  Fourth.  Wages  to  be  paid  at  elevator  oflftces. 

**  Fifth.  No  bai'  bill  or  other  accounts  to  be  deducted  from  wages. 

*'  Sixth.  No  boss  or  paymaster  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  any 
saloon. 

' '  Seventh.  An  inspector  to  be  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  see  that  the  provisioi^ 
of  the  agreement  were  carried  out,  and  to  report  any  violation  to  the  bishoi)  and 
to  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association;  the  inspector  to  be  removable  by  the  biediop 
with  power  to  apxx)int  another,  if  necessary,  to  be  paid  by  the  Lake  Carriers 
Association. 

''  Eighth.  Bishop  Quigley  to  have  power  to  appoint  a  disinterested  arbitrator  to 
hear  and  finallv  determine  complaint. 

"Although  this  agreement  was  entered  into  by  all  parties  to  the  controversy, 
upon  the  following  Monday  morning  the  scoopers  did  not  return  to  work  as 
expected,  alleging  acts  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  inconsistent  with  the  agree- 
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ment.  Representatives  of  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association,  therefore,  gave  out  a 
statement  that  they  had  entered  into  an  agreement  which  provided  a  remedy  for 
every  abuse  and  evil  that  had  been  complained  of  by  the  men;  that  they  had  done 
all  they  possibly  could  to  put  an  end  to  the  labor  trouble  at  Buffalo,  and  not  hav- 
ing been  successful  in  inducing  the  men  to  go  to  work,  they  could  only  withdraw 
from  further  negotiations,  leaving  Bishop  Quigley  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  he 
saw  fit.  Meanwhile,  the  steam  shovels  and  a  force  of  two  to  three  hundred  men 
were  steadily  at  work  in  unloading  grain  at  Buffalo,  and  giving,  under  peculiarly 
difficult  circumstances,  as  good  dispatch  to  vessels  as  was  possible.  Meantime, 
also,  without  i>articipation  by  representatives  of  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association, 
various  questions  between  the  contractor  and  men,  such  as  the  selection  of  bosses, 
the  temporary  suspension  of  objectionable  bosses,  and  the  employment  of  men 
not  members  of  local  51,  had  been  the  subject  of  negotiations  between  the  con- 
tnictor  and  shovelers,  and  on  the  28d  of  May  the  settlement  of  these  questions 
was  so  far  advanced  that  the  men  returned  to  work  at  all  the  elevators.  Bishop 
Quigley  appointed  Timothy  P.  Donovan  insoector,  to  see  that  the  various  terms 
of  agreement  which  had  been  arrived  at  by  all  parties  were  faithfully  carried  out, 
and  to  report  any  complaints  of  violation  of  the  agreement  to  Bishop  Quigley  or 
his  representative." 

That  is  the  history  of  that;  there  was  no  trouble  after  that. 

Q.  (By  Renresentative  Lorimer.)  Can  you  give  the  commission  the  number  of 
vessels  and  tne  tonnage  that  moves  down  the  Ghreat  Lakes? — A.  Tes.  On  the 
80th  of  June,  1899,  the  total  number  of  vessels  on  the  lakes  was  8,162,  and  their 
tonnage  was  1,446,848  tons.  That  was  out  of  a  total  of  22,728  vessels  of  all  kinds 
in  the  United  States.  The  total  marine  tonnage  of  the  United  States  was  4,864,- 
288  tons.  A  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  country  is  on 
the  lakes. 

Q.  Have  you  information  that  would  tend  to  show  the  number  of  American 
vessels  and  the  tonnage  used  in  ocean  commerce? — A.  Well,  you  mean  by  ocean 
commerce  coastwise  and  others? 

Q.  Yes.— A.  1  can  give  you  those  figures  in  a  moment;  that  is,  practically  the 
whole  tonnaffe  of  the  country,  less  that  of  the  lakes  and  the  Western  rivers.  The 
tonnage  of  the  country  is  divided  into  4  classes:  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  Northern  lakes,  and  Western  rivers.  Now,  the  total  tonnage 
in  1899  was  4,864,288,  of  which  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  had  2,614,869,  the 
Lakes  1,446,848,  the  Pacific  coast  589,987,  and  the  Western  rivers  268,084.  Those 
are  the  figures,  but  in  a  way  they  are  somewhat  misleading.  Now,  there  is  a  total 
number  of  vessels  on  the  Lakes  of  8,162.  That  includes  bcNAts,  harbor  tugs,  scows, 
steamers,  canal  boats,  river  excursion  boats,  and  all  that.  We  have  in  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  about  600  vessels  out  of  the  8,162,  but  their  tonnage  is  a 
little  over  1,000,000  tons  out  of  1,400,000  tons  that  make  the  whole. 

Q.  They  are  practically  the  carriers,  then? — ^A.  They  are  the  carriers;  the  freight 
carriers. 

Q.  And  your  association  has  practically  all  the  carrying  tonnaffe  within  the 
association?— A.  There  are  some  exceptions,  but  we  have  probably  somewhere 
from  four-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  freight-carrying  tonnage. 

Q.  Many  of  those  vessels  are  owned  by  the  large  railroad  transportation  com- 
panies, are  they  not? — ^A.  Some  of  them  are;  not  a  large  proportion. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  percentage?— A.  I  can  tell  you.  Out  of  about 
600  vessels  in  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  72  are  owned  or  controlled  by  com- 
panies having  affOiations  of  some  kind  with  the  railroads. 

Q.  What  is  the  tonnage? — ^A.  The  tonnage  of  those  vessels— the  tonnage  given 
by  the  Government's  reports— is  what  is  caUed  gross  tonnage,  and  our  tonnage 
that  we  keep  in  our  books,  and  on  which  our  association  is  supported  by  tax,  is 
what  is  called  the  net  registered  tonnage.  Those  boats  have  a  net  registered 
tonnage  of  122,000  out  of  a  net  registered  tonnage  in  the  association  of  760,000,  a 
little  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  association. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  tiie  fleets  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in 
your  association? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchford.)  What  railways  are  interested  in  those  vessels?— A. 
I  have  a  list  of  those  boats  here.  The  Great  Northern  Line,  which  is  connected 
with  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  has  8  vessels,  of  which  6  are  freight  and  2 
passenger.  The  Canadian  Atlantic  Transit  Company  has  6  vessels;  t£e  vessels 
are  American;  the  company  is  Canadian.  The  Western  Transit  Comxmny,  which 
is  aflSIiated  with  the  New  York  Central,  has  18  vessels.  The  Anchor  Line,  affili- 
ated with  the  Pennsylvania,  has  16  vessels.  The  Wabash  Line,  4  vessels.  Ogdens- 
burg  Transit  Company,  which  is  the  Central  Vermont  Line,  8.  The  Soo  Line, 
which  is  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Sanlt  Ste.  Marie  Railroad,  6.    The  Union 
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Stearol)(>at  Company  (veflsels)  is  affiliated  with  the  Erie  Railroad.  The  Leld^ 
Valley  Trannportation  Company  (vessels)  is  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  fir^t 
The  Lackawanna  also  has  a  line.  Now,  I  may  say  that  those  are  all  what  we  oul 
on  the  lakeH  ])a('kage  freight  boats.  They  are  engaged  in  different  basinees^  sic*.- 
get  her  from  the  ordinary  lake  vessel.  The  ordinary  lake  vessel  is  built  to  carry 
bulk  freiKhts,  either  coal,  or  ore,  or  Inmber,  or  gram.  The  package  boats  h4T* 
an  extra  deck.  They  have  a  hold  in  which  they  carry  grain  or  coal  and  th<?ii4 
Ix^tween  dwks  in  which  they  carry  package  freight;  and  they  are  built  to  cairr 
nuscellaneouK  nierchandiHe  for  what  is  called  the  lake  and  rail  route:  that  is.  a 
New  York  Central  agent  in  Chicago  will  contract  for  some  freijjht  to  be  takr- 
through  to  New  York  by  lake  and  rail.  They  use  the  Western  Line  of  steacK:^ 
from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  and  then  the  New  York  Central  from  Buffalo  to  Nev 
York. 

O.  Are  any  of  the  grain  boats  affiliated  with  the  railroads? — ^A.  A  few  own^r 
build  their  boats  with  the  decks  so  that  they  may  charter  them  for  the  season  v 
some  of  these  coinpanies  that  are  short  of  boats;  but  that  is  rather  disappeariiii: 
from  the  lakes.  The  great  object  with  the  lake  vessel  owner  in  building  a  b(*: 
is  tlie  8i>eedy  handling  of  cargo,  and  if  the  boat  is  to  be  en^kged  most  of  tb^ 
year  in  oiilk-freight  business,  such  as  coal  or  ore,  the  deck  is  in  the  way  of  tbr 
handling  pro(M\ss;  so  they  build  their  boats  without  any  between  decks. 

Q.  Si)eaking  of  ore,  do  you  know  of  any  railroads,  or  any  trust,  or  any  oorpon- 
tion  other  than  the  transportation  companies  that  own  and  control  their  ov^ 
boats  for  the  shipping  of  ore?— A.  Many  of  the  mining  companies  have  separaep 
companies  organized  for  owning  vessels,  and  those  vessels  usuallv  have  some 
affiliation  with  tlu»  owners  of  the  mines.  The  stock  may  be  identically  owned,  <•: 
may  l>e  to  a  certain  extent  owned  by  the  same  interests— the  stock  in  the  mines, 
the'stock  in  the  steel  company,  and  the  stock  in  the  boats. 

Q.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Company  a  line  of  boats?— A.  My  impression  is  that 
they  have  just  one  tank  boat  on  the  lakes  that  is  engaged  in  carrying  oil  in  balk 
from  Chicaj^o  to  Duluth. 

Q.  Are  they  en^raged  in  the  shipping  of  ore? — ^A.  No;  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  op» 
interests,  but  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  You  understand  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  has,  and  not  lur 
Standard  Oil  Company?— A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Well,  who  built  what  are  called  the  whaleback  boats  of  recent  years?— A 
The  inventor  of  the  whaleback  was  a  man  named  Alexander  McDoug^.  H- 
lived  in  Duluth  and  he  interested  some  New  York  canitalists  in  a  shipyard,  ar^ 
he  built  a  fleet  of  whalebacks,  or  a  fleet  of  whalebacKs  was  built  by  a  company 
called  the  American  Barge  Company.    They  have  a  fleet  of  about  30  boat«. 

Q.  Who  is  the  principal  owner  of  that  fleet?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  but  it 
is  supposed  that  that  fleet  has  been  bought  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  since  the  close  of 
navigation  last  fall. 

Q.  Bought  entirely?— A.  I  think  he  had  some  interest  in  them  before,  but  it  i? 
understood  that  he  is  the  owner  of  that  fleet  now. 

Q.  Well,  are  those  the  boats  that  handle  the  Carnegie  or  the  Bessemer  ore?— A 
No;  the  Caniegie  ore  has  been  handled  quite  largely  by  the  fleet  of  the  comiuisr 
called  the  Bessemer  Steamship  Company.  That  company  is  owned  by  Mr.  Rot-kt- 
feller. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Carnegie  proposes  now  to  cjury  his  ore  or  not?- 
A.  Some  half  dozen  boats  are  now  building  for  the  Carnegie  people. 

Q.  This  OimeKie  line  connects  with  the  railroad  built  by  Mr.  Carnegie  froci 
some  ports  on  tlie  lakes  to  his  works? — A.  There  is  a  railroad  built  from  Con- 
neaut,  Ohio,  to  Pittsburg— the  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  I 
think  it  is  called— on  which  Mr.  Carnegie  has  much  of  his  ore  carried.  It  is  car- 
ried by  the  Bessemer  boats  to  Conneaut. 

Q.  Could  you  state  what  effect  the  building  of  these  whaleback  boats  has  ha-l 
on  the  otherboats  and  people  engaged  in  shipping? — A.  The  whaleback  boati^art 
not  the  largest  boats  by  any  means  on  the  lakes.  There  are  other  boats  whicj 
ar(^  larger. 

O.  But  upon  those  built  in  recent  years  bv  these  other  ccnnpaniee,  have  they 
had  any  great  effect  on  the  people  doing  this  business,  the  builcQng  of  these  lars>r 
boats,  whalebacks  and  others?— A.  It  is  impossible  to  state  what  effect  they  have 
had  on  the  smaller  boats.  The  smaller  boats  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
this  year;  have  had  a  very  prosperous  year.  They  have  had  this  year  perhaps  sj' 
prosperous  a  year  as  they  ever  have  had. 

Q.  For  a  time  did  it  effect  other  shippers?— A.  1897  and  1898  were  dull  years, 
but  in  1899  there  was  a  great  deal  of  freight  to  be  carried  by  vessels.  There  wa^ 
a  good  deal  of  tonnage  that  had  been  contracted  for  the  season  at  a  very  low  rate. 
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and  the  larger  vessels  that  had  contracts  to  carry  thronghont  n^ost  of  the  season 
had  to  carry  for  a  low  rate,  although  the  vessels  that  had  not  contracted  for  the 
season  were  getting  extremely  high  rates.  The  variation  was  as  great  as  that 
between  60  cents  a  ton  and  $2  a  ton — 60  cents  a  ton,  the  season  contract  rate, 
which  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899,  and  |2  the  highest  going  rate 
from  day  to  day  that  prevailed  for  qnite  a  time  during  the  navigation  season  of 
1899. 

Q.  ( By  Mr.  Smyth.  )  These  larger  boats  regnire  an  additional  nnmber  of  firemen 
and  an  additional  number  of  seamen?—- A.  Yes;  they  employ  more  men  than  the 
smaller.  There  are  more  men  in  the  engine  room.  But  the  advantage  of  the 
large  boat  is  that  with  a  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  expense  of  running, 
comxwuratively  small  increase  in  the  crew, the  carrying  capacity  is  greatly  increased. 

Q.  Are  these  large  boats  built  for  any  special  trade? — A.  The  ore  trade  is  the 
great  trade  of  the  lakes;  it  is  more  than  twice  what  the  total  grain  trade  is  and 
more  than  twice  the  coal  trade.  The  great  Item  in  the  carrying  of  freight  on  the 
lakes  is  the  ore. 

Q.  That  business  has  very  largely  increased  in  the  last  few  years? — A.  Im- 
mensely; there  were  about  2!o,000,000  net  tons  of  ore  carried  on  the  lakes  in  1899. 

Q.  These  large  boats,  then,  were  built  to  meet  the  demand,  I  supx)08e,  for  ton- 

Tfor  carrying  this  ore?— A.  Yes;  that  is  what  they  were  built  for. 
(By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the  traffic 
was  ore  last  year? — ^A.  The  total  traffic  on  the  lakes  is  a  thing  that  no  man  can 
give,  and  there  are  no  records  that  can  enable  you  to  say  what  the  total  amount 
of  traffic  caiTied  on  the  lakes  is.  The  traffic  to  and  from  Lake  Superior— a  record 
of  that  is  kept  at  the  entrance  to  Iiake  Superior,  the  Soo  Canal — ^and  that  traffic 
of  Lake  Superior  is  about  half  of  the  total  traffic  on  the  lakes.  I  can  give  you 
the  projwrtions  of  the  different  commodities  in  the  Lake  Superior  traffic,  and 
from  that  a  deduction  can  be  made  as  to  how  the  proportions  run  in  the  entire 
lake  traffic.  The  total  freight  traffic  through  the  Soo  Canal  last  season  was 
25.255.810  tons,  and  of  that  15.828,000  tons,  or  about  60  per  cent,  was  ore. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  total  tonnage  of  ore,  then,  would  it  not,  about  15,000,000? — 
A.  No;  there  is  ore  also  shipped  from  Escanaba  in  Lake  Michigan  and  from  Glad- 
stone in  Lake  Michigan. 

9*  Could  you  give  the  commission  an  idea  of  the  tonnage  8hipx)ed  on  Lake 
Michigan,  of  ore?— A.  The  total  shipments  by  lake  of  iron  ore  in  the  season  of 
1899  were  17,901,000  gross  tons,  or  a  little  over  20,000,000  net  tons,  and  of  that 
17,901,000  gross  tons  the  shipments  by  ports  were  as  follows:  Escanaba,  which  is 
in  Lake  Auchigan,  8,720,218  tons;  Gladstone,  which  is  in  Lake  Michigan,  381 ,457 
tons.  The  other  ports  are  all  in  Lake  Superior.  So  that  of  that  18,000,000  tons, 
about  4,000,000  were  shipped  from  Lake  Michigan  and  about  14,000,000  from  Lake 
Superior.    That  14,000,000  tons  would  be  15,500,000  tons  if  converted  into  net  tons. 

Q.  About  the  ownership  of  the  mines  along  the  lakes;  do  you  know  who  ovm 
them?— A.  I  do  not.    I  have  no  information  as  to  that. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  commission  the  grain  traffic  on  the  lakes  for  last  year? — 
A.  I  can  give  you  the  Buffalo  traffic,  which  is  probably  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  grain  tra&c  on  the  lakes;  that  is,  the  traffic  in  the  Georgian  Bay,  to  Erie, 
Ogdensburg,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  traffic  to  Buf- 
falo. There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  grain  traffic  on  the  lakes  last  year,  due  prin- 
cipally to  two  causes.  The  first  of  these  causes  was  the  prolonged  labor  contro- 
versy at  Buffalo,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  which  shortened  the  season;  and  the 
second  and  more  important  cause  was  the  extremely  high  rates  prevailing  for  the 
carriage  of  iron  ore.  The  steel  companies  were  so  anxious  to  get  ore  that  they 
bid  the  freights  up  to  get  boats,  and,  of  course,  the  grain  trade  could  get  no  boats 
without  bidding  against  the  rates  the  ore  x)eople  were  offering.  This  raised  the 
grain  freight  so  materially  that  the  railroads,  who  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with 
the  lake  trade  in  seasons  of  low  rates,  were  able  to  compete  actively  last  season 
when  the  freights  were  so  high,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  was  diverted 
last  year  from  the  lakes  to  the  all-rail  route.  I  will  give  you  the  figures  for  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  which  was  the  largest  year  in  tne  history  of  the  grain 
trade.  The  grain  receipts  in  Buffalo  in  1899  were  158,000,000  bushels  and  10,000,000 
barrels  of  flour;  in  1898  they  were  12,500,000  barrels  of  flour  and  204,000,000  bushels 
of  grain. 

Q.  Have  you  the  other  commodities  on  the  list? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  those  to  the  commission? — ^A.  I  have  a  complete  state- 
ment of  the  imports  by  lakes  at  Buffalo  and  the  coal  exports. 

Q.  Have  you  the  exports  of  coal  there  on  that  list?— A.  The  shipments  of  coal 
from  Buffalo  last  year  were  the  largest  in  the  historj'  of  the  port. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ratchford.)  Have  you  the  imx)orts  of  coal  from  points  in  Canada 
to  the  United  States?— A.  The  movement  is  the  other  way.    There  is  quite  a  ship- 
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ment  of  coal  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  bat  there  is  no  coal  receiTedfrrc 
CanatU  into  the  United  States  by  lake. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  If  yon  can,  will  you  just  give  us  the  vy^- 
A.  Well.  I  can  not  gfive  jrou  the  total  of  the  trade.  I  can  give  you  the  Bnfk 
busineas.  There  was  shipped  last  year  from  Buffalo  2.648,425  tons  of  anthnr> 
coal  by  lake,  and  126,140  tons  of  bituminous.  Buffalo  is  the  princix>al  V''^^- 
anthracite  shipment  by  lake,  and  it  is  just  beginning  to  be  a  small  shipping  pnr 
for  bituminous  coal;  but  the  most  of  the  bituminous  that  is  shipped  by  l&krir 
shipped  from  ports  farther  west — Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Ashtabcua. 

O.  That  is  shipped  to  all  ports?— A.  Shipped  to  aU  ports,  most  of  it  Amtricas. 
ana  some  of  it  Cfanadian.  There  is  coal  shipped  on  Lake  Ontario  from  Charl>rc 
and  Oswego  and  other  ports  to  Toronto,  ana  other  points  in  Canada. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  that  amounts  to?— A.  I  can  not  tell  you  abom  t^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  percentage  of  vessels  now  owned  by  individuals?— A.  Ttr 
few  vessels  are  owned  by  inmviduals.  Vessels  are  becoming  too  large  as- 
expensive.  A  group  of  men  will  ^t  together  and  build  a  boat,  but  as  a  rcletb^ 
organize  a  company  and  the  boat  is  owned  by  the  corporation.  The  corpoTa&<^ 
however,  consists  of  a  few  individuids  who  perhajM  own  other  vessels  in  differs: 
proportions,  and  organize  a  separate  company  for  each  new  boat. 

Q.  There  are  very  few  boats  now  being  sailed  by  their  owners? — A.  Very  fe« 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  percentage  of  vessels  are  sailed  by  the  owdcr:-' 
A.  Some  of  the  smaller  lumber  schooners;  that  is  all. 

Q.  A  few  years  ago  a  great  many  of  the  vessels  on  the  lakes  -were  owned  ^ 
inmviduals,  were  they  not? — ^A.  I  have  no  knowledge.  That  is  before  my  conuer- 
tion  with  the  lake  business.  The  class  of  tonnage  was  totally  different  from  wl£ 
it  is  now. 

Q.  ( By  Mr .  F  arquhar.  )  I  think  the  commission  would  like  to  have  some  ksov> 
edge  of  these  freight  rates  for  this  season,  and  say  for  last  season.  We  have  tfe 
tonnage,  and  we  nave  every  other  feature  now,  out  we  have  no  notion  of  tbesir 
^eat  raises  in  freight  rates,  and  what  caused  the  increase  of  the  rates.  f(^ 
instance,  on  ore;  and  if  you  have  figures  that  are  official,  or  as  near  official  as  tbf} 
can  be,  the  commission  would  like  to  have  them. — A.  The  freight  rate  on  '> 
lakes  varies  from  day  to  day.  The  high  rates  prevailed  through  the  season  ft* 
1899  solely  because  there  was  a  great  demand  for  boate.  Every  furnace  in  tk- 
territory  dependent  on  lake  ores  was  in  operation  at  full  capacity,  and  ^■ 
demand  for  ore  was  very  great,  and  the  demand  for  boats  to  move  it  was  ^ 
great,  and  the  freight  rates  went  up  automatically. 

Q.  Have  you  a  table  of  freight  rates  for  1898  and  1899?— A.  I  have  the  gr^ 
figures  for  1898  and  1899,  and  they  will  serve  equally  well  with  the  ore.  There  t 
a  relation  between  them  that  is  a  fixed  one.  If  the  grain  freights  were  hig^ 
than  the  ore  freights  why  it  would  immediately  be  equalized;  boats  would  lea« 
one  trade  for  the  other.  I  will  take  the  rate  from  Chicago  to  Bufifalo  on  grasA 
In  1898  the  highest  rate  was  3i  cents  on  wheat,  and  the  lowest  li.  The  averap 
for  the  season  was  Ij. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  bushel,  or  what?— A.  That  is  per  bushel.  In  1899  the  higii^ 
was  3|,  the  lowest  1|,  and  the  average  2i. 

O.  What  is  the  minimum  rate  at  which  the  railroads  can  compete  with  boaSi 
at  Chicago?— A.  I  can  not  say.    I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  You  suggested  that  on  account  of  the  high  rates  the  railroads  handled » 
great  deal  of  the  grain  trade?— A.  That  is  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  w 
rate  was  much  higher  and  the  grain  movement  by  lake  decreased. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  about  what  was  the  minimum  rate  at  which  the  railro«* 
could  compete? — A.  No. 

9.  (By  Mr.  A.  L.  Harris.)  Has  your  association  anything  to  do  with  &d"? 
freight  rates?— A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  F arquhar.)  Well,  are  the  freight  rates  fixed  on  the  exchange  <; 
the  various  cities? — A.  The  freight  rates  are  fiirgely  fixed  from  time  to  tiinc  oj 
the  supply  and  demand  of  vessels  at  the  shipping  ports,  as  far  as  grain  is  c<^ 
cemea.  So  far  as  ore  is  concerned,  what  is  cailed  wild  tonnage  is  decreasing*^ 
the  time,  and  what  is  called  season  tonnage  is  increasing  all  the  time.  Tk 
greater  part  of  the  ore — ^the  carriage  of  it  down  the  lakes — is  contracted  for  oJ 
contracting  it  in  large  bulks  during  tlie  winter  to  be  carried  during  the  next  seast* 
The  reason  for  that  is  easily  seen.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  the  ore  is  sold  tK 
tendency  is  to  cover  the  ore,  cover  the  freights  by  chartering  tonnage  to  carry  «^ 
and  the  two  transactions  go  on  together.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  so  far  as  1^ 
vessel  is  concerned,  the  owner  of  a  vessel  that  carries  1,000  or  2,000  tons  may  "^ 
willing  to  take  his  chances  on  getting  cargoes  from  trip  to  trip  during  the  sefr 
sons;  but  if  a  man  owns  a  boat  that  carries  7,000  or  8,000  tons,  his  boat  carritf  * 
much  more  that  he  can  not  as  easily  pick  up  loads  when  he  wants  to,  and  saf^T 
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reqnires  that  he  should  take  a  block  of  cargo  to  be  carried,  and  take  it 
during  the  winter,  and  get  the  veflsel  something  to  do  during  the  stunmer;  so 
that  l£e  owners  of  a  large  class  of  tonnage  are  inclined  to  contract  for  the  season 
and  not  take  chances  on  wild-trip  rates.  The  owners  of  smaller  boats  are  will- 
ing to  take  that  chance. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Is  it  generally  understood  what  class  of 
freight  Mr.  Rockefeller  intends  to  carry  with  the  boats  that  he  has  purchased,  or 
are  they  to  be  put  in  the  general  shippmg  business,  do  you  know? — ^A.  They  are 
-what  are  callea  ore  boats.  They  are  Duut  for  the  ore  business.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Rockefeller  boats  carry  ore,  like  most  of  the  large  boats,  during  the 
midsummer  and  perhaps  carry  a  load  or  two  of  grain  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
before  the  close  of  navigation,  and  perhaps  a  load  or  two  in  the  spring  before  the 
ore  movement  begins.  In  the  first  place,  the  Straits  of  Mackmaw  sometimes 
open  before  the  St.  Marys  River  opens  and  boats  will  carrv  a  load  of  grain  from 
Cbici^o  to  Buffalo  before  the  ore  trade  opens.  And  in  the  fall  of  the  year  the  ore 
is  full  of  moisture,  and  as  soon  as  the  extreme  cold  weather  comes  it  freezes  in 
the  ore  pockets  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  load  vessels,  whereas  grain  can  still  be 
loaded  from  elevators  into  the  vessels,  and  many  of  the  vessels  carry  one  or  two 
loads  of  grain  in  the  fall  of  the  year  after  they  have  closed  up  their  ore  contracts 
and  before  they  go  into  winter  quarters. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  ore  is  carried  by  boats  that  are  presumed  to  be  owned 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  mine  owners? — ^A.  I  can  form  no  estimate  of  that 
-whatever.    I  have  no  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  character  of  the  return  cargo  of  those 
boats  from  the  Eastern  ports  to  the  Western— the  return  cargo? — A.  Very  many  of 
tliem  return  light.  Coal  is  the  only  large  item  of  west-botmd  shipment  on  the 
lakes. 

Q.  Do  the  ore  boats  take  coal  as  a  return  cargo?— A.  Very  often.  Many  of  them 
relnim  light. 

Q.  Do  the  grain  boats  take  a  return  cargo  at  all? — A.  Very  often.  The  east- 
bound  movement  is  two  or  three  time  as  large  as  the  west-bound  movement. 
Therefore  the  majority  of  the  fleet  returns  light. 

Q.  (By  Representative  Lorimer.)  Has  there  been  any  discussion  in  your  asso- 
ciation on  the  opening  of  the  drainage  canal  and  the  probable  effect  of  it  on  the 
lake  levels?— A.  There  has.  We  have  had  the  general  subject  of  lake  levels  under 
discussion  in  our  association.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  opening  of  the 
drainage  cuial  will  affect  the  lake  level.  The  only  question  is  about  the 
amount.  This  has  been  estimated  to  be  about  8  inches  by  Major  Marshall,  the 
engineer  at  Chicago.  Other  engineers  have  estimated  that  the  drainage  canal 
would  lower  the  lake  level  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  by  7  or  8  inches. 

Q.  Has  your  association  had  any  discussion  as  to  what  effect  that  would  have 
on  commerce,  on  the  boats  that  are  now  used  in  transportation  over  the  lakes? — 
A.  We  have  had  the  whole  matter  up  in  connection  with  other  projects  for  divert- 
ing the  water.  There  is  at  the  present  time  building  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
a  power  canal  which  is  to  draw  water  irom  the  St.  Marys  River  or  out  of  the 
basin  of  Lake  Superior  above  the  rapids  and  return  it  to  that  river  below  the 
rapids.  Now,  as  tnat  canal  is  built  proposing  to  pass  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  flow  or  the  St.  Marys  River  at  low-water  stage, 
the  engineer  of  the  x>ower  company  has  estimated  that  if  no  compensatory  woiks 
to  obstruct  the  flow  in  the  rapids  were  built,  that  canal  would  lower  the  level  of 
Lake  Superior  2  feet  before  a  condition  of  equilibrium  was  again  established. 
The  company  prox>oses  to  build  compensatory  works  in  the  St.  Maivs  River  to 
obstruct  the  flow  over  the  rapids  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  they  take 
through  the  canal.  Our  association  had  a  hearing  oef ore  the  River  and  Harbor 
Committee  last  Friday  morning,  on  the  question  of  necessary  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  navigation  there,  and  not  permit  the  level  of  Lake  Superior 
and  the  available  draft  of  water  in  all  its  harbors  and  in  the  canal  at  the  head  of 
the  lock  there  to  be  affected.  It  was  shown  by  fig^ures  to  the  River  and  Harbor 
Committee  that  a  diminution  of  1  inch  in  tne  available  draft  of  water  would 
amount  to  $150,000  a  year  to  the  vessels,  net  loss. 

<^.  Have  they  discussed  any  legislation  on  account  of  the  drainage  canal  at 
Chicago? — ^A.  Not  in  connection  with  that  project  especially;  but  the  Question  of 
legislation  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  control  of  lake  levels  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions before  the  association  now.  The  most  serious  effect,  I  might  say,  so  far  as 
we  can  see  it  at  the  present  time,  is  the  effect  on  the  harbor  of  Chicago  itself.  It 
is  making  a  dangerous  current  in  the  Chicago  River,  and  it  has  lowered  the  draft 
through  that  river  in  which  the  drainage  is  carried  off— the  water  in  the  upper 
p&Tt  of  Chicago  River  is  lowered  2  feet.  It  has  lowered  it  over  the  Washington 
street  tunnel,  which  is  one  of  the  places  where  the  draft  of  vessels  is  limited,  by 
about  6  inches. 
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O.  If  dredging  was  done  at  the  month  of  the  cuud  to  brin^  it  to  a  dep&  :^I 
feet,  wonld  there  be  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Tesaels? — Jl.  Too  maa.  z 
the  draft  of  the  water  into  the  drainage  canal  from  Lake  Michigan  was  ^37 
largely  increased? 

Q.  Yes:  if  the  draft  was  made  21  feet. — A.  Yes;  it  wonld  hare  ter: 
effects  on  the  lake  navigation.    No  question  ahont  it. 

Q.  Yon  know  that  Congrem  passed  a  law  two  years  ago  nroTidxng^ 
draft  in  Chicago  River  should  be  made  21  feet.    Do  yon  think  that  if  tbe  Ixr-^ 

Sat  into  operation  it  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  lake? — A^  On  Oaoc 
:iver?  I 

Q.  The  lake  level? — A.  Well,  the  improvement  of  the  Cfaicaffo  RiTer  viikic 
any  increased  draft  ot  water  through  the  drainage  canal  would  nave  no  eSsr^  -' 
the  lake  navigation.    It  would  be  simply  a  harbor  improvement.     It  would  >  I 
for  the  advantage  of  tbe  lake  navigation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.  )  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  members  of  your  ansocidct ' 
have  taken  any  interest  in  the  proposition  to  make  the  draini^  canal  navi^r  ; 
for  vt\«^se1s  of  light  draft?  Of  course,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  dlscussiofn  so  bz- ■ 
A.  Wo  have  taken  no  action  upon  that;  have  not  had  that  broiig:ht  to  us  at  kl 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  sentiment  of  ^our  association  woold  bees* 

eroiM>Hiti()n  of  that  kind,  if  it  should  take  legislative  shape? — ^A.  I  think  it  v^.. 
V  H(  )lely  a  ouestion  as  to  whether  it  would  increase  the  amount  of  water  abstranK 
from  Lake  Michigan  through  the  canal. 

(j.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Under  the  head  of  No.  71  in  this  plan  of  inoiiiry  t^ 
is  a  (luestion  as  to  ''effect  of  the  closing  of  lake  navigation  on  rates  of  tanspir 
tation  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  seaboard;  imiK>rtance  as  a  fact*' 
in  maintaining  reasonable  rates;  efforts  to  control  freight  rates  on  the  G^reat  Lak«^ 
methods  emxuoyed  to  that  end."  Could  you  give  us  information  on  that?—JL  1 
can  not  give  any  definite  information  on  tnat  point  further  than  to  say  that  est 
railroads  do  not  make  the  differences  that  they  formerly  did  in  their  rates  bet^nea 
the  Heason  of  navigation  and  the  winter  season.  That  is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 
can  not  give  you  any  information  on  that. 

I  have  a  little  information  here  on  the  subject  of  shipbuilding  that  I  thood^ 
might  be  of  interest — shipbuilding  on  the  lakes.  There  are  at  the  present  tir^ 
under  construction  in  the  lake  shipyards  vessels  having  an  estinoated  carryisi 
capacity  of  185,500  tons  and  a  cost  of  $8,002,000.  These  are  now  building  in  tk 
lake  Hhipyards  and  will  come  out  during  the  coming  season.  That  is  the  greasp»: 
carrying  capacity  and  value  of  ships  that  was  ever  built  on  the  Q-reat  Lakes  t 
any  one  year. 

Q.  ^By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Are  these  American  vessels? — A.  There  are  one  or  r«t 
Cauadian  vessels,  but  they  are  small  and  affect  the  totals  only  in  the  smaUeS 
way.  I  think,  so  far  as  1  know,  out  of  the  18,902,000  value  of  the  ships  ac'f 
building leKstban$4O0,00OisCanadianand|8,500,000 American.  In  1898.atthe6tf)e 
time,  vessels  were  building  aggregating  71,400  tons  capacity,  and  having  a  vaJneaf 
$2,074,000.  That  shows  the  very  great  activity  in  ^p  building  now  prevaifiK 
on  account  of  the  prosperous  season  last  year  on  the  lakes.  Instead  of  S3.000.ilftt 
value  of  vessels  there  are  $9,000,000  value  of  vessels  now  building,  and  they  jir 
the  largest  type  of  vessels  that  have  ever  been  constructed  on  the  lakes.  I  wl 
read  a  description  of  the  first  two  being  built  bv  the  American  Ship  Buildi^ 
Company  at  Loraine:  Length  over  all,  498  feet;  breadth,  52  feet;  depth,  30  fe«t: 
approximate  value,  $360,000;  estimated  capacity  in  gross  tons  on  18-foot  draft  cif 
7,900  tons;  quadruple  exx)ansion  engines,  1,800  horsepower. 

O.  Are  many  of  them  of  the  whale-back  type? — ^A.  No;  none  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Farquhar.)  Are  many  of  the  whale  backs  being  built  now?— A. 
None.  A  500  footer— that  is  the  first  500  footer  we  have  seen  on  the  lak^-^ 
coming  out  the  coming  season.  These  are  practically  all  steel  boats;  thei«  are 
very  few  wooden  boats  building. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  are  not  building  whafe 
backs? — A.  The  company  that  built  the  whale  backs  is  now  building  one  boat  I 
think,  which  is  not  a  whale  back;  and  no  other  company  excepting  uiat  has  ever 
built  a  whale  back. 

As  showing  the  growth  of  the  steel  construction  on  the  lakes,  I  will  say  tbatin 
1880  there  were  6  steel  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes;  in  1891  there  were  89;  in  188P 
there  were  296. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  How  many  are  building  now,  or  did  you  state?— .i 
About  30  now  building  this  winter,  most  of  them  of  very  large  size— boats  cceting 
all  the  way  from  barges  costing  from  $175,000  to  $200,000  and  steamers  costia^ 
as  high  as  $360,000. 

Q.  Could  many  of  these  vessels  be  availed  of  for  military  purposes  in  case  of 
war?— A.  I  could  not  state. 
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Conld  not  be  equipped?— A.  That  is  a  qnestion  I  could  not  answer. 

(By  Mr.  Phillips.)  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  largest  vessels  in  tonnage 
be  lakes? — ^A.  Those  vessels  now  bnilding  by  the  American  Ship  Building 
pany  at  Loraine— 498  feet  long,  steamers— have  a  carrying  capacity  on  18-foot 
b  of  water  of  7,900  gross  tons,  which  is  abont  9,000  net  tons. 

What  amount  of  tons  would  the  largest  vessel  carry  10  years  ago,  as  com- 
d  with  those  you  named  now?— A.  The  largest  cargo  brought  from  the  upper 
3  down  to  Lake  Erie,  down  to  1891,  was  8,527  tons,  and  the  largest  cargo  that 
ed  through  the  St.  Marvs  Falls  Canal  last  year  a899)  was  8.215  tons. 

Gould  you  tell  about  the  difference  in  the  freignt  rate  during  that  period — 
g  about  that  period — and  at  present?- A.  Last  year's  freight  rates  were  high, 
^tter  comparison,  as  showing  the  course  of  freight  rates  downward  as  the 
els  increased,  would  be  the  rates  of  1898  as  compared  with  1890. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  that  comparison.— A.  The  rates  on  ore  in  1891  from 
e  Superior  ports  to  Lake  Erie  xx)rts  varied  during  different  parts  of  the  season 
1  90  cents  a  ton  to  $1.50  a  ton,  the  average  for  1891  being  about  $1.15  or  $1.20. 
898  the  large  pronortion  of  the  iron  ore  was  brought  down  at  65  cents.  The 
el  has  to  pay  for  loading  and  unloading  out  of  these  freights. 
.  (By  Mr,  Kennedy.)  Can  you  make  a  comparison  between  the  freight  rate 
\  given  number  of  years  and  the  wages  paid  on  these  vessels?  For  instance, 
state  that  the  rate  last  year  for  freight  was  very  high;  I  would  like  to  know 
le  rate  of  wages  was  correspondingly  high.— A.  I  have  not  the  data  for  that; 
n  not  give  it  to  you. 

.  Will  not  your  cards  that  you  say  you  send  out  from  year  to  year  show 
:? — ^A.  Yes;  and  if  I  had  the  cards  here  I  could  form  some  estimate;  but  I 
en^t  them. 

.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Ould  you  furnish  that  information  to  the  commis- 
i? — ^A.  I  presume  I  could  send  you  cards  showing  the  rate  of  wages  last  year, 
he  season  of  high  freight  rates,  and  in  the  year  before,  which  was  a  season  of 

ones. 
(.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Will  you  do  that;  put  it  in  your  testimony?— A.  Yes. 

>  cards  change  variously  during  the  year.  The  cards  are  based  on  supply  and 
land  to  a  certain  extent,  as  well  as  the  rates  of  freight.  When  men  get  scarce 
igher  card  goes  into  effect. 

j.  Is  not  that  true  also  of  freieht  rates?— A.  Yes;  they  change  the  same  way. 
he  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has  never  since  its  organization  undertaken  the 
fhtest  interference  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  far  as  freight 
es  are  concerned.  On  ore  the  freight  rate  is  largely  now  a  season  rate,  for 
sons  I  have  already  stated.  On  grain  the  freight  rate  fluctuates  from  time  to 
le,  purely  and  simply  on  the  question  of  supply  and  demand  of  boats.  The 
e  may  rise  one-fourth  cent  at  Chicago  for  a  shipment  of  com  to  Buffalo  because 

>  boats  are  scarce,  and  it  mav  go  back  the  next  day.  It  operates  entirely  and 
der  the  control  absolutely  of  competition. 

}.  No  doubt  these  figures  you  have  in  regard  to  the  rates  in  force  during  the 
t  year  will  show  that  the  lake  traffic  i)eoiple  enjoyed  great  prosperity.    Have 

>  men  that  work  on  the  boats  been  enjoying  a  proportionate  share  of  that 
asperity? — A.  I  will  try  and  send  you  a  set  of  the  cards.  1  might  say  in  that 
:ard,  however,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  season  of  1898  was  very  unequally 
tributed  on  the  lakes  on  account  of  this  question  of  season  contracts.  Many  of 
»  vessels  had  tied  up  their  tonnage  at  a  very  low  rate  for  the  greater  part  of 
t  season,  and  they  did  not  get  the  profit  out  of  the  season  that  the  vessels  did 
it  ^ot  the  going  rate  for  the  season.  Now,  during  the  coming  season  the  contract 
;e  is  higher  than  last  year,  and  the  vessels  that  tie  up  at  the  contract  rate 
•  next  season  will  do  much  better  than  those  who  tied  up  to  it  last  season.  The 
ner  of  the  smaller  vessels  had  the  best  profits  last  year,  because,  rather  than 

up  his  boat  at  a  low  rate  for  the  season,  ne  took  his  chances  on  the  wild  rate, 
d  he  got  the  high  rates  last  year,  whereas  the  man  with  the  large  carrving 
pacity  did  not  dare  to  trust  to  trip  charters,  and  as  a  rule  he  tied  up  his  boat 
ider  a  season  conti*act  at  the  lower  rate. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 

average  as  to  seamen's  wages  on  the  lakes  for  the  season,  or  as  to  freight 
tes?-A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  an  average  being  made?— A.  No. 
Q.  Fluctuations  are  of  such  character  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  take  two 
fures  and  divide  at  either  extreme?— A.  Yes;  you  can  not  do  it.  The  freight 
te  may  be  the  prevailing  rate  for  two  weeks,  for  example,  on  grain  in  Chicago, 
id  it  may  be  so  high  as  to  shut  off  the  business;  and  it  may  go  down  one-fourth 
nt,  and  in  a  few  days  there  might  be  more  business  done  than  during  that 
TO  weeks.    So,  taking  iuto  account  the  time  they  remained  in  effect  and  the 
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amonnt  of  trade  daring  the  time  they  remained  in  effect,  no  tme  averacv  -^  > 
obtained. 

(^.  Ih  the  passenger  business  on  the  lakes  growing? — ^A.  The  passenger  \iQ£z.r' 
on  the  lakes  is  Ki'owing. 

Q.  Y<ni  have  some  exclusively  passenger  boats?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  size  of  the  boats?~-A.  The  Great  Northern  Railroad  haw  tr 
passen^^er  boats  nearly  400  feet  long  and  costing  them  about  $800,000  eactm 
ning  l)etween  Buffalo  and  Duluth,  and  making  the  round  trip  in  6*  da\>— ^  ' 
miles.  They  are  fitted  with  the  very  best  accommodations  in  every  resp^-i.  -- 
luxurious  as  the  best  ocean  liners,  and  they  carry  not  a  pound  of  freight,  i : 
are  very  large  twin-screw  vessels,  and  built  exclusively  for  the  passenger  ser 

Q.  Do  they  carry  a  large  number  of  iwssengers?— A.  The  season  is  short.  T_- 
do  not  go  into  operation  until  early  in  June;  generally  stop  running  in  Septt-iL>: 
but  they  are  crowded  during  that  season. 

i^.  (By  Mr.  Kennedy.)  Tourist  traffic?— A.  Tourist  traffic.  Then  xh^v^ 
another  class  of  vessels  that  are  doing  a  large  passenger  business  in  conih:*.-^  | 
witli  the  package  freight  business,  such  as  the  boats  between  Buffalo  and  C>  -| 
laud,  between  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  night  service  between  Detroit  and  Mi^- 
inaw,  and  night  service  between  Chicago  and  Mackinaw,  and  Chicago  £ , 
Milwaukee.  i 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  there  considerable  service  between  the  United  S?&r- 
and  Canada?— A.  There  is  a  line  running  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  R}^-' 
to  Toronto — one  or  two  boats  daily  in  the  summer  time — a  passenger  busin^^  : 
considerable  size.  That  is  the  only  international  service — ^that  and  the  fer: 
service  at  Detroit,  except  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Parquhar.)  Are  the  facilities  of  navigation  at  the  Soo  nowUrr 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  whole  traffic  of  Lake  Superior? — A.  They  need  v-r 
extensive  improvement,  just  as  soon  as  they  can  get  at  it.  There  were  t'wo  blx-i 
ades  in  the  Soo  River  this  last  season,  which  cost  the  vessels  a  million  dollar :: 
delay.  The  S<h)  channels  in  several  places  are  only  300  feet  wide.  They  are  mv 
ning  boats  down  there  500  feet  long.  In  one  case  last  summer  the  steamer  Gtof- 
Houghton,  of  the  Bessemer  Company,  broke  her  wheel  chains  just  as  she  «j^ 
approaching  a  turn,  at  a  point  called  the  **  Sailor *s  Encampment,"  where  the  cb^i: 
nef  is  only  8<H)  feet  wide.  She  was  towing  a  large  barge  and  had  7,000  or  >.*• 
tons  of  cargo;  she  swerved  and  stuck  her  nose  in  the  bank  and  her  €irr. 
swung  across,  and  the  barge  came  down  and  collided  with  the  steamer  &:: 
sunk  her.  It  took  about  5  days  to  get  her  out  of  the  channel,  and  it  cost  tb- 
vessels  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  time. 

Q.  Is  there  more  than  one  channel  from  the  Soo  down  to  Lake  Huron  ?— i> 
Practically  only  one — what  is  called  the  Hay  Lake  Channel.  There  was  an  • 
channel  from  the  Soo  down  to  Lake  Huron,  which  had  about  14i  or  15  fet^:  • 
water.  The  Government  has  since  constructed  what  is  known  as  the  Hay  Las- 
Channel,  which  cuts  off  the  old  channel,  and  the  available  draft  of  vessels  thronr- 
the  Hay  Lake  Channel  is  about  18  feet.  The  old  channel  is  therefore  practit-a-- 1 
not  available.  Although  there  is  15  feet  of  water,  it  is  not  available  for  the  cli^* 
of  vessels  now  running.  So  when  this  vessel,  the  Geoffrey  Houghton,  sank  in  Tft? 
channel  she  tied  up  the  tonnage.  The  other  boats  were  heavily  loaded  and  o>a.^ 
not  go  through  the  old  channel. 

Q.  What  are  the  proposed  improvements?— A.  Two  plans  are  proposed:  onet 
widen  the  channel  where  it  is  now  300  feet  to  a  minimum  of  600  feet,  and  hA^^ 
no  points  where  it  is  less  than  600  feet;  the  other  is  to  diverge  from  the  pre^^^ 
channel,  iust  below  the  "Sailors'  Encampment,"  and  make  the  West  Neel-K 
Channel,  leaving  the  old  channel  300  feet  wide  and  making  a  new  one  30i.>  f"< 
wide.  The  latter  is  the  plan  which  the  vessel  men  favor,  as  you  can  not  bl>vi- 
ade  two  channels  at  once.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  we  will  get  600-f  ►•' 
boats  whic^h  will  blockade  a  600-foot  channel;  but  you  can  not  blockade  two  30lU.  ■  • 
channels  with  one  disaster. 

Q.  Is  the  Hay  Lake  Channel  navigable  at  night?— A.  Yes;  the  boats  not  UxiC-i 
to  full  capacity  come  up;  but  where  they  are  very  heavily  loaded  they  will  &• 
dare  go  down  at  night,  They  wait  until  daylight,  or  plan  their  trips  so  as  t 
reach  the  river  in  the  daytime. 

Q.  Have  you  any  comparative  figures  of  the  traffic  through  the  Soo  locks  aui 
through  the  Suez  Canal?— A.  I  have  a  table  showing  a  comparison  between  tiu 
Soo  and  the  Suez  Canal,  as  far  as  traffic  is  concerned.  The  last  figures  for  tb* 
Suez  were  1897.  The  traffic  through  that  canal,  in  ship  tonnage,  was  7,899.3" 
tons.  During  the  same  year  the  traffic  through  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  ^ne 
18,982,755  tons.  The  traffic  of  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  has  since  increased  5^- 
that  the  vessel  tonnage  through  it  in  1899  was  21,958,347  tons,  about  *2» 
times  the  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canal  is  openlisi 
than  8  months  in  the  year. 
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I      Q.  Your  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  in  port  are  considerably  more 
than  they  were  6  or  8  years  ago,  are  they  not?— A.  The  methods  of  unloading 
,  and  loading  boats  are  constantly  improving.    The  lake  season  being  a  short  one, 
and  the  vessels  being  only  in  commission  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  the  ques- 
tion of  dispatch  in  port  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  boats.    The  machinery 
I  has  been  very  great^  improved  in  the  last  few  years  for  the  handling  of  cargo. 
I       Q.  How  long  would  the  detention  of  a  boat  oe  now  for  unloading,  supposing 
you  got  her  docked  on  arrival? — A.  A  vessel  could  come  into  Buffalo  with  260,000 
or  270,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  be  unloaded — she  might  arrive  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, have  her  cargo  unloaded  and  get  a  load  of  coal  and  get  out  the  same  night. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Batchpord.)  When  does  the  lake  season  begin? — A.  With  the 
I  opening  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw;  about  the  20th  of  April. 

Q.  Is  there  not  a  specified  time  in  which  the  insurance  takes  place? — A.  Not  for 
'  the  opening.    As  a  rule  the  insurance  expires  on  a  certain  day,  but  season  insur- 
ance begins  when  the  straits  are  reported  open. 

Q.  Formerly  did  not  the  insurance  on  a  boat  begin  some  time  about  the  middle 
;   of  May  and  end  about  the  last  of  October?--A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know.    That  must 
'  have  been  long  before  my  connection  with  the  lake  business. 
'       Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.  )  What  day  does  insurance  end  now?— A.  There  has  been 
'   some  variation  in  that  of  late  years.    Some  of  the  policies  expire  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, some  the  5th,  some  run  as  late  as  the  12th.    They  expire  at  noon  of  any  one 
of  those  days.    If  the  vessel  is  on  a  voyage  at  that  time  the  insurance  covers  her 
until  she  completes  the  voyage. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  there  any  fault  found  with  tho  terminal  or  transfer, 
charges  at  Buffalo  now  with  respect  to  grain? — ^A.  That  is  a  rather  hard  question 
to  answer.  There  is  always  fault  found  with  all  charges,  but  the  charges  at 
Buffalo  have  been  decreased  during  the  last  2  years;  and  those  that  know  what 
the  charges  are  now,  I  think,  are  not  inclined  to  find  fault  with  them.  The  trans- 
fer charge  on  grain  at  Buffalo  is  only  one-half  cent  per  bushel  now. 

Q.  Is  there  any  combination  of  the  elevators  at  Buffalo?— A.  There  is  an  eleva- 
tor association;  yes. 

Q.  How  manv  working  elevators  does  that  association  control? — A.  Last  season 
i  there  were  no  elevators  in  the  association  except  working  elevators. 
!  Q.  Are  these  elevators  combined  with  reference  to  a  division  of  profits? — A.  The 
elevator  association  last  season  was  an  association  solely  of  working  elevators, 
I  having  rail  connections;  houses  that  were  not  working  or  that  were  situated  on 
f  islan£  and  that  could  only  unload  into  canal  boats  and  not  into  railroad  cars, 
I    were  not  in  the  association.    The  elevators  in  the  association  are  some  of  them 

owned  by  individuals,  some  by  companies,  and  some  by  railroads. 
I        Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  Is  this  association  a  joint  stock  concern? — A.  I  think 
I     not. 

f        Q.  (By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  Is  it  a  pooling  arrangement?— A.  It  is  a  pooling 
I     arrangement. 

I        Q.  How  much  of  the  elevator  business  of  Buffalo  does  it  control?^A.  It  did 
I     almost  all  the  business  last  year.    A  few  of  the  canal  houses,  not  taken  into  the 
association  transacted  a  little  business  in  taking  grain  out  of  vessels  and  loading 
it  into  canal  boats — ^but  the  association  did  practically  all  the  business. 
I         Q.  Do  the  trunk  lines  have  their  own  elevators?— A.  They  have;  most  of  them. 
The  New  York  Central  has  its  elevators;  the  Erie  has  its  elevators;  I  think  the 
I     Lehigh  Valley  has  none;  the  Lackawanna,  I  think,  has  one  small  elevator;  the 
I     Great  Northern  Railroad  has  its  own  elevator,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  an  elevator. 
Q.  You  say  the  charge  is  now  one-half  cent?— A.  Yes.    That  includes  the 
I      elevation  of  the  grain  and  10  days'  storage. 

Q.  What  was  tne  old  rate?— A.  The  old  rate  was  seven-eighths  cent. 
Q.  How  long  did  seven-eighths  cent  remain  as  the  rate  there  in  Buffalo? — ^A.  I 
can  not  tell  you  the  number  of  years ;  quite  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1 898.    In  1 898 
there  was  no  association  and  no  fixed  rate.    In  1899  an  elevator  association  was 
again  formed  and  the  rate  was  made  one-half  cent.    It  had  never  been  lower  than 
seven-eighths  cent  before. 
Q.  Is  tne  commerce  of  the  Erie  Canal  increasing  or  decreasing? — A.  Decreasing. 
Q.  W hat  is  the  reason ;  railroad  competition? — ^A.  Railroads  have  improved  their 
service  and  lowered  their  rates,  and  tne  canal  itself  has  not  been  improved  for  a 
long  period  of  time.    The  canal-boat  business  has  not  been  a  profitable  or  pros- 
perous business,  so  there  have  not  been  any  new  boats  built.    Even  if  freight 
rates  materially  advance  now,  there  are  no  boats  to  do  any  large  business  on  the 
canal.    The  number  of  boats  on  the  canal  in  condition  to  carry  grain  cargo  is 
decreasing  every  year  as  the  boats  get  older,  and  there  are  no  new  boats  being 
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built.    The  Erie  Canal  mnst,  therefore,  in  a  few  yean  drop  out  of  the  grain  h? 
nesH  altogether  unlens  8ome  radical  change  in  the  condition  of  the  cauil  l5  0> 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  on  wheat  to  Buffalo  last  seaaon?— A.  It  is  difficult  t  • «? 
I  can  not  answer.  Most  of  it  is  contracted  through  from  the  West.iccl^ 
lake  and  raU.    It  is  impossihle  to  say  what  the  rail  rate  east  of  Buffalo  is. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  rates  made  from  Buffalo  through  to  New  Tc^- 
A.  There  are  rates  called  **  ez-lake  rates"  from  Buffalo  to  New  York, bat  Ice 
not  tell  you  what  they  are.    They  vary  according  to  the  rail  situation. 

Q.  80  you  would  say  it  is  impossihle  for  the  canal,  in  its  present  conditiaiar 
the  cliaracter  of  the  freight  carriers  on  the  canal,  to  compete  with  railroadsM  . 
It  certainly  is  impossible.  i 

Q.  What  is  the  jxwition  of  your  firms:  is  it  favorable  to  the  improvement  >*  t- ' 
canal?— A.  Favorable  toward  an  adequate  improvement  of  the  canal.  I  tbi 
the  general  understanding  among  lake  men  and  well-posted  transportation  p;^:- 
in  Buffalo  is  that  the  canal  should  either  be  abandoned  or  adequately  imprc^*-^ 
A  small  improvement  would  be  of  no  use;  it  must  be  built  over  practicaBj' 
modernized. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  sentiment  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  in  r^' 
to  the  improvement  of  this  canal? — A.  There  has  been  a  sentiment  in  the  ¥<£ 
for  a  deep  waterway  from  the  lakes  to  the  East. 

O.  A  ship  canal?— A.  A  ship  canal.  Probably  that  same  sentiinent  would;' 
in  favor  of  a  barge  canal  if  it  could  be  shovm  that  a  barge  canal  could  handle ti^ 
freight  as  economically  as  a  ship  canal.  Major  Simons  made  a  pretty  eshan^::^' 
stuuy  of  the  question,  and  he  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  freight  can  l»«f 
ried  from  the  lakes  to  the  sea  much  more  cheaply  by  barge  than  by  ship  cast 
In  other  words,  to  put  the  expensive  lake  ship  into  tne  canal  with  its  great  n^ 
ber  of  locks  and  stops  and  slow  progress  would  be  a  more  expensive  way  of  jaw- 
ing the  grain  than  in  barges  built  cneaply.  The  extra  transfer  would  be  m.^ 
than  made  up  by  the  fact  that  you  were  carrying  the  grain  all  the  timeinaT?s; 
best  adapted  to  that  use;  that  you  were  carrying  on  the  lakes  in  a  vessel  bsi' 
just  right  for  the  lake  service,  and  on  the  canal  in  a  vessel  best  adapted  to  ts: 
canal,  and  on  the  ocean  in  a  vassel  best  adapted  for  ocean  service.  In  a  Ki 
adapted  to  all  of  these  services  vou  would  lose  in  efficiency. 

Q.  You  had  a  commission  in  New  York  that  passed  on  this  matter?— A.  T^ 
State  commission  has  just  reported  to  the  governor,  urging  the  improvement^ 
the  Erie  Canal  by  making  it  11  feet  deep,  with  an  avauable  draft  of  wai&  ^' 
boats  of  10  feet,  and  capable  of  handling  boats  25  feet  wide  and  150  feet  leB£ 
with  10  feet  draft  of  water,  with  all  the  single  locks  arranged  so  as  to  take  is- 
of  these  boats  at  once.  The  idea  is  that  the  boats  would  be  handled  witi . 
caujil  steamboat  pushing  1  barge  ahead  of  it,  and  towing  2  behind,  1,000  tousi* 
the  load,  making  the  total  tow  4,000  tons. 

Q,  And  the  prospective  cost  of  that  is  rejwrted  as  how  much,  by  the  cooib^ 
sion?- A.  For  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  Canal  proper  about  $58,500,000.  ^• 
for  the  Oswego  Canal,  the  completion  of  what  is  called  the  Sejnnour  plan,  s3» 
$:3,500,000  more,  making  a  total  cost  of  $62,000,000. 

Q.  This  great  commerce  of  the  inland  lakes  and  the  prosperity  that  has  c^ 
to  those  cities  and  States,  and  the  development  of  all  these  lines,  has  come  fr« 
the  legislation,  has  it  not,  of  the  National  Government,  so  far  as  navigation "' 
concerned?— A.  Originally  there  was  only  about  9  feet  of  water  in  the  shaDs^ 
parts  of  the  St.  Marys  and  Detroit  rivers;  and,  of  course,  it  was  by  the  imp^^ 
meiit  of  the  channels  and  harbors  that  this  traffic  was  made  possible. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Phillips.)  It  was  done  by  the  General  Government?— A.  Yes. 

O.  ('By  Mr.  Farquhar.)  What  is  the  depth  at  the  lowest  points  bet^ 
Dulutli  and  Buffalo,  now? — A.  The  Government  is  engaged  in  the  dredging  ** 
20  and  21  foot  channel ;  20  feet  in  still  water  and  21  feet  when  subject  to  v»« 
action ;  but  up  to  date  the  available  draft  is  18  feet  on  the  average.  , 

Q.  Whiit  is  the  highest  tonnage  you  can  use  on  18  feet?— A.  The  largest  ve*- 
will  carry  about  9,000  tons  of  freight.  The  vessels  now  building  and  that  wul^ 
0X1 1  this  spring  will  carry  about  9,000  tons.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  larg^ 
cargo  has  been  about  8,300  tons.  . 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  United  States  statute  that  protects  all  W 
navigation  and  lake  trade?— A.  (Reading.)  **  Section  4  of  the  act  of  1817.  ^^ 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  imported  under  penalty  of  fo^f^ 
thereof  from  one  port  of  the  United  States  to  another  port  thereof  in  avesp 
belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject  of  any  foreign  power;  but  this  d^^ 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  sailing  of  any  foreign  vessel  from  one  w 
another  part  of  the  United  States,  provided  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchanoi* 
other  than  those  imported  in  such  vessels  from  such  foreign  port,  and  w^*^^^^ 
not  be  unladen,  shall  be  carried  from  one  port  or  place  to  another  in  the  Unn*" 
States."    It  is  a  general  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  coastwise  trade. 
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Q.  Is  not  that  really  the  foundation  of  the  great  lake  trade, the  fact  that  the 
Canadians  can  not  interfere  with  your  commerce? — ^A.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
vrbat  proportion  of  the  commerce  the  Canadians  would  have  carried  on  but  for 
tliat  statute.  I  might  say  they  do  not  carry  on  much  of  the  foreign  commerce  on 
tbe  lakes.  The  commerce  between  American  ana  Canadian  ports  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  American  vessels. 

Q.  The  Canadian  tonnage  cuts  a  small  figure?— A.  Very  small,  indeed. 
Q.  Can  vou  give  the  figures?— A.  To  show  the  proportion  between  the  business 
done  by  the  American  and  the  Canadian  vessels:   During  the  season  of  1899, 
tbrough  the  St.  Marys  Falls  Canals,  American  vessels  earned  96.9  x)er  cent  of  the 
freig^bt  and  the  Canadian  3.1  ^r  cent. 

Q.  The  Canadians  have  their  own  canal,  have  they  not? — ^A.  Yes.  They  have 
tbe  free  use  of  our  canal  and  we  have  the  free  use  of  theirs.  While  the  most  of  our 
vessels  take  the  American  canal,  if  they  find  they  are  going  to  be  subjected  to 
delay  they  go  to  the  other  lock.  There  is  no  charge  by  the  Government  for  the 
.  use  of  the  canal.  Some  years  ago  a  question  arose  between  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  and  the  Canadian  government  as  to  the  right  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment to  make  certain  regulations  that  they  were  making  at  the  Welland 
Canal.  They  were  charginir  a  toll  of  20  cents  per  ton  on  all  freight  carried 
through  the  Welland  Canal,  but  if  they  carried  the  freight  to  Montreal  they 
rebated  18  cents  of  the  20  cents,  while  if  it  stopped  at  Ogdensburg  or  some  other 
Amer-ican  port  they  rebated  nothing.  The  Lake  Carriers*  Association  called  the 
atten^on  of  the  State  Deufurtment  to  the  matter  and  complained  of  it  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Washington  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Tbe  State  Department  took  the  ground  that  our  contention  was  well-founded,  and 
complained  to  the  Canadian  government,  and  the  result  was  that,  no  relief  being 
obtai:ned,  our  Government  made  discriminating  tolls  for  a  short  time  at  the  St. 
Marys  Falls  Canal  against  Canadian  vessels.  That  was  before  the  foreign  lock 
was  completed,  and  as  a  result  of  that  one  season  the  discrimination  at  the  Wel- 
land Canal  was  abolished  and  a  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  was  made  whether  the 
grain  went  to  Montreal  or  Ogdensburg. 

Q.    (By  Mr.  Pabquhar.  )  Has  there  ever  been  any  effort  made  to  control  freight 

rates  on  the  lakes  by  any  kind  of  combination?    Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that 

any  combination  could  last  over  one  season? — ^A.  No  effort  has  ever  been  made, 

so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter.    The  boats  are  owned 

by  a  great  variety  of  individuals  and  companies  and  the  business  has  always  been 

on  a  competitive  basis.    No  attempt  has  been  made  to  control  it,  and  nobody  has 

j     ever  thought  they  could  control  it.    There  was  some  talk  2  or  8  years  ago, 

during  a  verv  dull  season,  when  vessels  were  tying  up  at  the  docks  and  making 

''     no  money,  aoout  an  effort  to  get  the  vessel  owners  together  and  agree  on  a 

minimum  freight;  that  no  one  would  carry  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate; 

but  no  progress  was  made  and  it  was  given  up  as  imxx)ssible.    Aside  from  that  I 

never  heard  of  any  attempt  to  control  freight  rates. 

Q.  From  your  preliminary  remarks  as  to  what  the  association  was  and  what 
purpose  it  had,  borne  out  by  your  answers,  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  associa- 
tion, possibly,  is  a  monopoly  itself. — A.  It  owns  no  vessels  and  is  not  engaged  in 
the  transportation  business.  It  is  simply  an  association  of  vessel  owners  to  act 
together  in  matters  of  common  interest.  They  never  have  taken  up  the  question 
of  freights. 
Q.  Has  not  the  Lake  Carriers*  Association's  purpose  been  to  ^ain  from  Con- 

r3S  and  from  the  National  Gtovemment  aids  in  the  way  of  navigation  laws?— 
That  has  been  one  of  its  princixMtl  purposes;  but  it  bias  existed  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  necessary  private  lights,  maintaining  these  shipping 
offices  and  contracting  with  contractors  for  uniform  prices  for  loading  and 
unloading  li^e  freights  of  various  kinds. 

Q.  Now,  where  the  Government  had  neither  erected  nor  maintained  a  li^ht  at 
any  point,  and  navigation  needed  that  light,  did  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
establish  one  and  maintain  the  eznense  of  it? — A.  In  some  cases.  Not  in  all 
cases;  but  at  vital  points  in  the  St.  Marys  River  and  Detroit  River  and  St.  Clair 
River,  where  vessels  were  going  through  crowded,  narrow  channels,  and  where 
lights  were  needed  in  the  water,  or  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  were  not  supplied 
by  our  Government  or  the  Canadian  government,  we  have  sui>>plied  them  at  our 
own  expense. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Smith.)  How  many?— A.  It  varied  from  season  to  season.  A 
number  that  we  used  to  maintain  have  since  been  taken  over  by  our  Govern- 
ment; but  there  are  at  least  6  lights  in  the  Lower  Detroit  River  wnich  we  have 
maintained  for  the  last  10  years. 

(Testimony  closed.) 
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ABOUXEFT  07  DAVID  X  LEWIS  (OUMBBBLASD,  MD.) 

IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  PURCHASE  AND  OPERATION  BY  TEffi  GOTEr:> 
MENT  OF  RAILWAYS  ENGAGED  IN  INTERSTATE  CGMMEBCfl 

The  United  States  Industrial  Commission, 

Subcommission  of  Tmnsporiation,  Wamhington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  resjwnse  to  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  J.  L,  Kennedy,  dated  Febr 
ary  2:J,  l«i«>,  sngt^estinK  that  he  thought  *' testimony  "  from  me  **  on  the  snbject 
trail  8i)orta  lion  would  l)e  very  valuable  to  the  Indnstrial  Commission,*"  I  beg  la- 
herewith  to  pnsent  my  views  on  the  subject  of  railway  transportaticyn.  I  ole«rrr  I 
iu  your  syllabus  on  transportation,  section  No.  58,  theqnery, ' 'Ownership  andoprr.- 
tion  by  the  United  States  of  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  conunerce,  argmcnT- 
for  and  against  it.'*  My  contribution  is  intended  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  t: 
governmental  ownership  of  all  railways  so  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  A: 
impartial  investigation  of  the  subject  has  o(»iyinced  me  that  the  following  grvr 
attainments  may  be  secured: 

First.  The  just  security  of  the  capital  invested  upon  the  basis  of  its  conmier-u. 
worth.    Precarious  securities  will  become  things  of  the  past. 

Second.  Uniformity  and  ec)uality  of  freight  rates  among  shippers;  the  elinmu- 
tion  of  quasi  natural  discriminations  as  well  as  willful. 

Third.  A  half -cent  passenger  rate  per  mile  over  the  entire  country. 

Fourth.  An  8-hour  day  for  all  railway  workers;  and  the  oonseqaent  emplij- 
ment  of  ir>5.(X)0  of  the  unemployed  to  fill  this  one-fifth  reduction  in  time. 

Fifth.  The  greater  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  I } : 
sensible  application  of  the  capital  now  invested  in  **  parallels,''  etc. 

Sixth.  A  juHter  distribution  of  railway  mileage  to  the  population  and  area  of  "J 
several  States;  the  grossest  ine<inalityi8  the  necessary  effect  of  the  present  systr- 

S<wenth.  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  postal  express,  which  it  seems  mi.::' 
be  conducted,  in  conjunction  with  the  post-office,  at  naif  the  present  cost  to  lifc 
public. 

Eighth.  The  institution  of  accident  insurance  for  passengers,  employees,  arii 
freight  under  certain  limitations. 

Ninth.  The  emancipation  of  public  men  from  the  evil  influences  of  railvsT 
•*  politics,'* and  tlie  attainment  of  free  elections. 

Tenth.  The  adoi)tion  by  tlie  Government  of  punitive  freight  rates,  'when  cot 
si dered  necessary  to  destroy  existing  trusts  and  discourage  the  formation  of  otheR 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  reading  of  the  following  chapters  that,  first,  tb* 
real  railway  owners  are  justly  protected;  second,  the  shipping  intereats  of  rb? 
country  fully  secured  under  the  assurance  of  equal  freight  rates;  third,  that  tif 
800,000  railway  employees  will  be  engaged  by  the  prospect  of  an  8-hour  workdir 
fourth,  that  the  general  public  will  be  profited  by  the  half-cent-a-mile  passec^^ 
rate,  while,  fif  tli,  every  patriotic  mind  must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the  cr:- 1 
tainty  of  a  better  railway  development  of  the  entire  country,  the  safety  of  railwij 
travelers  and  employees,  a  system  of  railway  accident  insurance,  the  institunoc 
of  i)()8tal  express,  and,  finally,  the  elimination  forever  from  our  indnatrial  vl- 
political  systems  of  discriminations  in  rates,  rebates  to  favored  shippers,  etc.cc 
the  one  hand,  and  passes,  railway  lobbies,  alliances  with  trusts,  railway  politic, 
the  corruptions  of  legislatures,  etc.,  which  have  made  the  history  of  our  couditt 
in  the  last  JiO  years  almost  too  sickening  for  patriotism  to  read. 

It  is  submitted  that  no  just  interest  of  either  the  railway  owners  or  the  pnM>' 
is  attacked,  while  all  the  American  i)eople  are  favorably  engaged  by  the  attaiE- 
nients  which  I  believe  are  easily  reached.  Independently  or  the  oonclusios 
deduced  from  a  study  of  the  data  of  railway  economics  shown  in  the  Inter9t&:ff 
Commerce  Commission's  re])()rts,  we  have  the  definite  and  uniform  experience  of 
ni<^re  than  a  half  dozen  different  nations  who  own  and  operate  their  respect i^t 
railways.  (Germany,  Austro-Hungfary,  Belgium,  British  India,  and  each  of  tbf 
Australian  colonies  have  shown,  by  their  experience,  the  complete  oonsistencr 
and  practicability  of  low  passenger  rates,  equality  of  freight  rates,  rednced  hours 
of  labor,  perfect  freedom  from  '*  politics  "  under  State  ownership  and  operatioa 
of  their  railways. 
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A  very  dark  prospect  is  presented  to  this  and  coming  generations  unless  we 
imitate  their  prudence  in  our  own  country.  It  is  now  a  fact  recognized  by  all 
>bservant  citizens  that  the  "pass"  evil,  the  legislatiye  lobby,  the  interference  in 
primaries  and  elections,  the  general  preference  of  •* trust'*  shippers  over  their 
rellow  competitors,  and  the  treasonable  influence  exerted  by  railway  manaf?ers 
ipon  their  dependent  employees  during  elections,  have  each  and  all  become  per- 
manent features  of  modem  business,  legislation,  politics,  and  private  railway 
nanagement  and  ownership. 

Can  merely  regulative  and  repressive  legislation  cure  these  evils  inherent  in  our 
jresent  system  of  railways?  Twenty  years  of  attempted  regulation  and  repres- 
sion answer  no.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  curea  by  the  only  means 
competent  to  cure  them,  namely,  the  elimination  of  private  interests,  that  I  have 
mbmitted  my  testimony  in  favor  of  government  ownership  to  your  commission. 

It  is  always  a  fair  question  in  a  republic,  *'  Will  this  proposal  be  popular  among 
the  people?"  My  uniform  conversation  with  them  leaos  me  to  emphatically 
answer  yes.  They  have  long  despaired  of  good  from  the  present  system,  and 
P7hile  the  studious  generally  commend  the  governmental  assumption  of  powers, 
E^hichhave  long  since  outgrown  the  coexisting  powers  of  the  Republic,  the  others 
lave  become  accustomed  to  look  rather  to  some  ill-determined  day  of  revolution- 
iry  accounting;.  Looking  to  analogous  proposals  we  do  know  that  municipal 
>wner8hip  and  ox)eration  of  varied  industries,  ranging  from  water,  electric,  gas, 
ind  street-railway  enterprises*  have  not  lost  a  single  election  in  any  city  in  the 
[Jnlted  States,  and  have  oeen  attended  in  their  practical  operation  by  the  most 
gratifying  success. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  your  honorable  commission  will  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
iny  proposal  which  convinces  your  judgments  of  its  value,  and  in  the  l)elief  that 
;he  perpetuation  of  the  collective  interests  of  a  people  is  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen, 
[  submit  to  your  commission  my  testimony  under  the  invitation  you  have  so 
dndly  given  me. 

Respectfully  submitted.  David  J.  Lewis. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  March  3, 1899, 


The  Railways  and  the  States. 

[Extract  from  speech  of  James  A.  Garfield  in  Congress,  June  22, 1874.] 

Since  the  dawn  of  history,  the  great  thoroughfares  have  belonged  to  the  people, 
iiave  beeu  known  as  the  king's  highways,  or  the  public  highways,  and  have  been 
3pen  to  the  free  use  of  all,  on  payment  of  a  small  uniform  tax  or  toll,  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  But  now  the  most  perfect,  and  tay  far  the  most  important  roads 
known  to  mankind,  are  owned  and  managed  as  private  property  by  a  compara- 
iavely  small  number  of  private  citizens. 

In  all  its  uses  the  railroad  is  the  most  public  of  all  our  roads;  and  in  all  the  objects 
bo  which  its  work  relates,  the  railroad  corporation  is  as  public  as  any  corporation 
3an  be.  But  in  the  start  it  was  labeled  a  private  corporation;  and,  so  far  as  its 
legal  status  is  concerned,  it  is  now  grouped  with  eleemosynary  institutions  and 
private  charities,  and  enjoys  similar  immunities  and  exemptions.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  long  the  community  will  suffer  itself  to  be  a  victim  of  an  abstract 
lefinition. 

»«»♦«»» 

It  is  painfully  evident  from  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  that  the  efforts 
3f  the  States  to  regulste  their  railroads  have  amounted  to  little  more  than  feeble 
Gtnnoyance.  In  many  cases  the  corporations  have  treated  such  efforts  as  imperti- 
nent meddling,  and  have  brushed  away  legislative  restrictions  as  easily  as  Gulliver 
broke  the  cords  with  which  the  Lilliputions  attempted  to  bind  him. 

In  these  contests  the  corporations  nave  become  conscious  of  their  strength,  and 
iiave  entered  upon  the  work  of  controlling  the  States.  Already  they  have  captured 
3ome  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  them;  and  these  discrowned  sovereigns  now 
Follow  in  chains  the  triumpnal  chariot  of  their  conquerors.  And  this  does  not 
imply  that  merely  the  officers  and  representatives  of  States  have  been  subjected  to 
the  railways,  but  that  the  corporations  have  grasped  the  sources  and  fountains  of 
power,  and  control  the  choice  of  both  officers  and  representatives. 

#  »  *  »  »  «  ♦ 

The  consolidation  of  our  great  commercial  companies,  the  power  they  wield  and 
the  relations  they  sustain  to  the  State  and  to  the  industry  of  the  people,  do  not  fall 
far  short  of  Fourier's  definition  of  commercial  and  industrial  feudalism.  The 
modern  barons,  more  powerful  than  their  military  prototypes,  own  our  greatest 
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highways  and  leTy  tribute  at  will  on  all  oar  vast  industries.  ^ 

fendalism  was  finally  controlled  and  snbordinated  only  by  the  cxxubinei  cf?: : 
the  kings  and  the  people  of  the  free  cities  and  towns,  so  oar  modem  fegrk:=L 
can  he  snbordinatea  to  the  public  good  only  by  the  great  body  of  the  pec^.  vci 
through  their  governments  by  wise  and  just  laws. 

I.— Railway  Capital. 

The  real  railway  capitalist,  that  is,  the  bona  fide  owner  of  railwmy  atec^ : 
bonds.  18. 1  believe,  to  be  first  conmdered  in  any  general  legislation  araoda^mt- 
ures  undertaken  with  relation  to  our  railroads.  I  refer,  of  oonrae,  -to  the  pK-^ 
who  have  in  fact  invested  their  money  in  this  form  of  property,  and  w^  r 
entitled  presumably  to  the  same  fruits  of  abstinence  usually  aooorded  to  «C' 
investors.  That  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  such  capital  so  invested  in  r~ 
ways,  that  it  is  the  most  useful  in  the  economic  sense,  tnat  it  deserves  tbeaz 
respect  in  which  we  hold  other  acquisitions  of  wealth,  not  even  tiie  crimies  s: 
misdoings  of  some  railway  managers  will  lead  me  to  den  v.  Let  me  fiay,tii£ 
that  I  propose  to  treat  these  owners  of  property  just  as  I  sbonld  treat  any  ccs: 
inveHtor  or  investment;  that  is,  as  the  general  commercial  world  -would  treats 
if  it  desired  to  purchase  their  property. 

It  is  a  fact  that  railway  investments,  permanent  though  the  sabject-mact? 
have  been  almost  the  most  precarious  propertyin  all  the  ran^  of  public  eecort^ 
One  should  not  expect  this  charge  to  be  true.    The  rail  way  is  itself  more  permasfi 
than  houses  and  land;  banks  may  sco  under,  great  droughts  may  palsy  the  hsar^ 
of  labor,  forms  of  government  themselves  vacOate,  while  the  railroad  and  r 
traffic  is  almost  as  constant  as  the  currents  of  the  sea.    Laid  deep  and  indnnsf 
the  soil  of  the  continent  they  are  i)hyBical  facts  more  lasting  m  character  tis 
other  proi)ertv,  and  yet  experience  teaches  us  that  the  stock  and  bond  holder; 
American  railways  are  the  most  uncertain  and  perhaps  the  least  reoompemed 
all  its  capitalists. 

The  i-eason  for  this  must  be  found  in  some  other  explanation  than  the  suVtb^* 
matter  of  his  investment.  That  we  believe  is  even  more  constant  than  any  o3? 
species  of  property.  The  reason  we  believe  to  be  the  inefficiency  of  xxrivate  nS:n! 
ownership  and  management. 

THE  INSTABILITY  OP  RAILWAY  CAPITAL. 

At  this  point  I  invite  the  reader*s  attention  to  a  list  of  the  30  principal  rulw 
svBtems  of  the  country,  operating  95,270  miles  of  road,  for  the  pnrpose  of  shows: 
the  almost  frightful  instability  of  railway  capital.     (The  fractions  are  omitted. 


Name  of  railway. 

Atchi«on,  Topeica  and  Santa  Pe 

Chicaffo.  Burlington  and  Qalncy 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 

ChicaKo  (Jreat  Western 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 

Chicago  and  N  orth we.stem 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,   Minneapolis  and 

Omaha 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande 

Erie 

Great  Northern 

Illinois  Central 

Lake  Erie  and  Western 

Lehigh  Valley 

Louisville  and  Northern 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 

Missouri  Pacific 

New  York  C«intral  and  Hudson  River 

Northern  Pacific 

Reading 

Rio  Grande  Western 

Southern  Pacific 

Southern  Railway 

St.  Louis  Southwestern 

Toledo,  Peoria  and  Western 

Texas  and  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Union  Pacific,  Denver  and  Gulf 

Wabash  Railway 

Wisconsin  Central 

Total 


MUes 


«  qp- 
tedT 


Stock,  1897. 


Stock,  1898.  Bonds,  1897.  Boods.  \^ 


0,046 
7,180 
2,046 
090 
6,163 
6.486 
3,671 

1,4»S 
1,098 
2,271 
4,698 
4.140 

890 
1,255 
6,028 
2.147 
6,368 
2.396 
4,602 
2,616 

620 
6,664 
6,232 
1,223 

248 
1,499 
4,888 

901 
1,936 


95,270 


13 

loe 

21 
20 
102 
132 
97 


14 
19 
141 
110 
22 


16 
40 
116 
22 
29 
25 
23 
12 
7 


9 
69 
9 
3 
69 
101 
60 

47 

9 

11 

120 

91 

13 

20 

40 

10 

10 

92 

11 

16 

14 

18 

7 

1 


19 
125 
72 
18 
120 
148 
114 

94 
21 
16 
180 
115 
23 


66 
14 
46 
124 
61 
23 
32 
35 
10 
7 


10 
85 
12 
9 
83 
113 
80 

65 
10 
11 
122 
96 
12 


44 

10 
22 
105 
35 
15 
23 
12 
7 


90 
120 
90 


142 
113 
96 


113 

104 

106 

103 

88 

96 

121 

96 

86 

84 

105 

95 

76 

73 

98 

105 

52 

IQB 


H.  .  - 


78       IflO      * 

115  I    m     L' 
76  ,    118      • 


128       168      V 

108  '    112  ■    1* 

-         94       S 


110 
99 

loe 

99 


ur 

86 
80 
70 
90 
87 
69 
60 
85 
101 

31 


115.  1* 
106   « 


106 

110 
119 
103 

93 
112, 

lost 

110 


124   IS 


114 
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p  total  railway  capital  is  seen  to  fluctuate  in  stocks  anywhere  from  80  to  800 
ant,  and  in  bonds  from  5  to  100  per  cent,  in  each  of  both  years.  Is  this  fair 
e  people  who  must  invest  their  savings  in  railways?  For  somebody  mnst. 
-taanly  is  not  good  for  them,  when  thepnncipal  fioctoates  considerably  above, 
xpected  interest  It  may  be  contended  that  these  quotations  represent  but  a 
or  the  capital,  and  that  the  liurger  part  never  changes  hands.  That  is  a  mis- 
According  to  Henry  Clews  &  Ck>. 'a  statement  for  1897,  more  than  50,000,000 
ds  of  railway  stock  were  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  that  year 
3,  beings  more  than  the  full  equivalent  of  the  total  railway  stock.  In  the  same 
$500,000,000  of  railway  bonds  were  sold  in  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Q.  Crediting  London  (and  an  immense  amount  of  railway  securities  are  held 
3) ,  Paris,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  other 
a  together  with  an  equal  amount  for  that  year,  it  seems  certain  the  full  equiva- 
of  our  railway  stock  and  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  bonds  were  covered 
ie.  But  can  there  be  any  question  that  sales  on  the  Stock  Exchange  fix  the 
3?  Suppose  the  whole  stock  or  bonds  were  offered,  would  they  bring  more  or 
;uate  less?  Now,  as  to  the  proposed  form  of  capital  which  it  is  designed  should 
Euse  the  present,  will  it  fluctuate?  The  question  answers  itself. 
r  course.  Government  capital  will  eliminate  this  evil,  an  evil  that  honest 
etors  should  at  once  correct.  For  just  as  this  great  field  of  vacillating  values 
adeemed  by  the  substitution  of  stable  capital,  the  gambler  will  give  place  to 
savings  bsmk  and  sober  thrift.  The  lottery  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  crime 
inst  socie^.  What,  then,  can  be  said  for  that  railway  capital  which  necessi- 
a  a  condition  as  much  worse  as  it  is  infinitely  greater  in  proportion.  The  stock 
tiange  may  not  be  blamed.  It  is  the  character  of  the  stocks  and  bonds,  which, 
>iring  alternately  hope  and  fear,  demoralizes  alike  the  minds  of  great  and  hum- 
This  instability  creates  fortune  hunters  who  in  other  circumstances  would 
Tvilling  to  live  by  their  work  instead  of  their  wits. 

^ilway  stocks  and  bonds  constitute  about  75  per  cent  of  this  gambling  media, 
I  if  they  were  redeemed  as  proposed  a  like  reduction  of  this  crime  and  folly 
at  result.  Besides,  this  proposal  would  seem  to  guarantee  the  perfection  of 
ital  bv  eliminating  all  hazard.  It  delivers  this  great  body  of  active  wealth 
m  the  liands  of  anarchy  and  plants  it  forever  in  uie  realm  of  security.  But 
.nt  that  many  who  thrive  in  stock  gambling  may  be  forced  to  work,  will  not 
)se  who  fought  so  fiercely  for  financial  stability  in  1896  apply  their  influence  to 
rect  the  prcdigious  disorder  which  dominates  the  railway  capital  of  to-day? 
t  will  not  be  aenied  that  two  railways,  operating  in  a  district  where  one  can 
et  the  needs  of  society,  represent  only  waste  of  capital,  waste  of  labor,  current 
penditures,  a  double  system  of  capital  and  expenditures,  which,  not  enlarging 
)  supply  of  traffic,  must  either  result  in  advanced  rates  to  support  these  charges 
fall  with  ruinous  havoc  upon  the  real  owners  of  the  road.  If  they  indeed 
mpete,  this  only  hastens  and  aggravates  the  disaster  which  a  false  principle 
phed  to  railway  capital  naturally  insures.  On  the  other  hand,  human  selflsh- 
ss  can  not  be  safely  trusted  with  a  monopol;^  in  the  railway  business  any  more 
an  in  any  other  where  men's  interests  conflict.  Not  a  State  constitution  but 
es  Inhibit  the  granting  of  a  monox>oly,  and  yet  competition  in  the  railway  busi- 
ss  is  as  impossible,  I  was  going  to  say,  as  a  struggle  between  the  planets.  The 
ople  will  not  permit  monopoly  or  a  trusting  of  the  interests  involved,  and  com- 
•tltion  will,  if  in  fact  indulgea  in,  destroy  all  the  capital  invested. 
My  proposal,  then,  is  this :  That  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  become 
e  owners  of  our  railway  capital,  and  thus  establish  complete  harmony  of  inter- 
ts.  That  is,  that  the  capital  now  invested  in  the  188,000  miles  of  railway  be 
>ught  by  the  Government  at  its  market  value,  and  the  railways  then  operated  on 
le  general  principles  of  our  Post-Office.  This  would  not  be  a  monoi>oly;  every 
tizen  would  be  a  stockholder  and  equally  enjoy  the  advantages  flowing  from 
ich  ownership  and  management. 

The  owners  of  railways  should  not  object  to  this;  they  would  secure  for  their 
roperty  its  full  market  value,  in  cash,  which  thev  could  invest  in  the  bonds  of 
le  United  States,  or  in  such  other  property  as  they  may  think  proper.  It  was 
Daniel  Webster,  I  think,  who  said,  '*  If  a  thing  can  be  done,  a  wise  man  who  knows 
b  can  be  onght  to  be  able  to  tell  us  how  it  can  be  done. "  I  shall  now  endeavor  to 
Qdicate  ''how"  it  can  be  done. 

The  first  question  which  will  occur  to  the  thinking  reader  is,  "To  buy  the  rail- 
ways the  Gfovemment  must  know  how  much  they  are  worth;  how  can  it  determine 
heir  value?"  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  other  countries  have  recently 
answered  that  question. 
The  method  adopted  in  Switzerland  (1808)  in  the  purchase  by  that  Government 
>t  her  railways  was  to  take  the  net  profits  of  the  railroads  for  10  years,  add  them 
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together,  then  divide  by  10  to  get  the  annoal  average  profits,  and  i^e=. 
such  profits  at  from  4  to  5  or  6  per  cent.  Thua  suppose  the  averm-r^  sn 
profits  wrre  §1,000,000;  this  sum  capitalized  at  5  per  cent  would  inakr  m 
invested  $20,000,000,  which  would  thus  be  the  full  value  of  araiir^L 
such  annual  profits.  Let  us  then  apply  this  very  just  and  commt-r^.-iAl  r  * 
American  railways,  and  find  what  they  are  worth  on  the  ixiarket:>  of  :^ 
and  what  it  would  cost  to  purchase  them. 

At  this  point,  then,  let  us  see  what  the  net  profits  upon  American  rm^^ 
been,  i.  e.  the  interest  on  bonds  and  the  dividends  on  stock.  The  folly^^ 
are  taken  from  Poor^s  Railroad  Manual: 


Mileji  of  railrocuhi  operated,  capital  invested,  eaminffs,  and  dirid/endx  u*  ^ 

States  from  1871  to  1S07. 

[Prepared  by  John  P.  Meany,  editor  of  Poor^  RaflrcHd  MaTtiial,] 


Ywir. 


1871 

187:* 

inr.J 

1S74 

iHT-j 

1H76 

1877.. 

1h7H 

187« 

1S.M0 

IHrtl 

iKsri 

\>«i 

1884  

1885 

1S8«1 

18.S7 

Iss8 

188<» 

imi 

18!H 

18«LV 

I8n:{..  

imi 

MVt 

ima.^ ,, 

1897 - 


Miles 
<)I>er- 
atod. 


Capital  and 

funded  debt 

(stock  and 

bonds). 


S\ 

r^ 

OH 
12 

w 
m 

4ti 

71 
:]s 

81 

71 

8() 

44 

80 

]  "  '(C 
IT"1  ".-il 
iMJ.Mil 


]  ■ 


'4,  ir»!», 

8,784, 
4,2L'l. 

4,4ir 

4.4»58. 
4,5IJ8, 
4,5iW, 
4,715. 
5.:;w, 
6, 1)55, 

ajm, 

7,  l.V), 

7,:{7:j, 

7,518, 
7,8l(r 

8,:{i«, 

8.977, 

9.1W1. 
10,^*70, 
10..>{1, 

I". 

In, -.1.., 
1(^»5U, 


027,  (Wi 

.>4.j.034 
li:j,5J>4 

501. 9a5 
51»7,248 
(>48.79;j 
i:«,465 
r>48.3l8 
798,785 
998,547 
2«r).297 
9*)7,8i:j 
8W.80:J 
125.828 

7.\K.  747 
27rt,  871 
♦RHi.  5.S5 
977,52:.* 
074.(177 
802,079 


iSdkumsA 


SamiDifA. 


Orosa. 


»,200 

11.065 

19,936 

[)6,016 

iy>.506 

.57,959 

•09.232 

1«i,351 

'»,577 

:  33. 610 

:*).982 

■31,399 

76,570 

..tW,892 

10,519 

1»1.949 

ii5,154 

'  .22.008 

'16,319 

45.339 

J4.815 

36,840 

J  1)6. 036 


l,iiiy.iJS*5,437 
I,123»&i6,a66 


Net. 


$141,746,404 
165,754,373 
183,810.562 
189.570,958 
185.5*16.438 
186.4,=i2.752 
170.978.697 
187,575.167 
216,544.999 
255,557,555 
272,406,787 
278,009,565 
295,737,078 
288,080,657 
266,488,993 
297,311.615 
:131. 135,676 
297,363,677 
317,963,074 
341.666.989 
350,807,870 
352.817,405 
358,648.918 
,?!?  ?"i7,?y>^ 
;  i  _'. .  i  ■  *     s  i  J 

;C't;,*ir;i,  r.vi 

338,170,195 


|2»4,430.!fi3 
340.901,785 
389.035,508 
379.468,9:3 
863,960,234 
861,137,376 
342,85«».222 
365,466.061 
386,676,108 
467,748,928 
551.968,477 
606,367,247 
649,756,ee5 
506,925,375 
619. 690, 9K 
550.359,054 
636.666.223 
639,200,723 
665.962,331 
784,821,733 
754,185,910 
794,526,500 
806,494,668 

•Tf¥^  j^  ^^ 

r8LK%i,»sp 


i   i:ti,-^©.r' 

,    I37,3S4.4r 

I  l4ti,9eR,«M 

139.1«T>.2n 

I  i:|rl,  (TuX  rft.>  ^ 
14e,3avIFi 


2r,  : 

2k- 
2J' 
31- 


.■-■.]C  : 
4  -■  zn. ' 
^'    «1  I 


3fV 


741  I 


AM 


Finanrrs  of  railnjadM — Continued,     Passengers  and  freight  carried,  fk. 


Year. 


1882 

188:$ 

18H4 

IKS.') 

IKS*} 

1887 

1KS8 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

189:3 

1894 

l8tW) :.. 

1896 

1897 


PasswnKwrs 


37S.ai>LRH 

;{:5+,rj7Li,:js*i 
■ril.427.rNKN 

4is,  :i.Vi,  :v\:\ 
4,-tl,:s.vt,rLV, 
4^H,8i>i,  j'r! 

nrjfijM.\8ir2 

ti7\  7t)!t.  tjT.s 
5Nr.().Vi,."fct!J 
rMUI.rVl^l.UlO 

rVty  l:Sl,  7,Vi 
5<>4,liJtK2lJ6 


i^airl^d  1  mile. 


10. 


,383,738 

;Hii!,7l1) 
(H  S,it7^ 

.H47.4ri8 
<  IS2. 5,  >1 


Atbtwd 

receipts 

per  pa»> 

deader  per 

mile. 


1.85 
2-42 

2.:* 

2.1ft 
2.2M 
2.  m 
2.17 
2,17 
2.1H 
2,17 
£.07 

2.m 

2.07 
%M 
lOR 


Froijfbt 
carried. 


M*.  490, 375 

^Wt,  ^174. 749 
4;J7,(»40AI?9 
4w2,24o,35* 
rvi2,074,7Bi 
riW>./^.7.358 
tn9,lii5,«8[» 
^JSH.344.*37 
7i^,3@F^.ai0 
7nt5i>5.011 

7:*:,4ft4.4aj 

*i;4.714,74T 
755,7P9,W3 
77n,f4j;M,716 
7iW.:M,44a 


Freight  oai^ 
rleu  1  milii^ 


Awir 


44.tl54.0S».4«l 
44,7^i,^iT,*irr 

4fi.  151,  ^m,  m 

?1},102,Se5,yS 
8t^l££ 

84,418,  l»r;»| 
«0,5fi8.0i7«Q 

8K.Sl9,«10,«i 
^,SnT.771J,8C| 

«0. 895.  mail 

^,84S.«ft,lH) 
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Finances  of  railroads — Continued,    Passengers  and  freight  carried^  etc, — Ckmt'd. 


Year. 

Interest 

paid  on 

bonds  and 

other  debt 

IHvldends 
paid  on 
stock. 

Interest 
percent 
^bonds 
and  debt 

Dividends 
percent 
ofstook. 

Eaminss  per  mUe  of 

of  expenses 

Gross. 

Net 

to  earnings. 

1878             

DoUart. 
10?!^ '12 

107.  ?H  VI -as 

16~^^pn.:W 
I7i,:n.i«4 

i;,;  r..;  .08 
18            91 
18            81 
20            42 

20  21 

21  96 

22  06 
28            79 
24            46 
24            14 

24  84 

25  .;=:.'60 
23.,^;T4JJ14 

ei.6«l,+7U 

77,1 15.  ;m 

m.:^J0O 
lrn.ui,48l 

1(U ,  fktj,  ^>4« 

fti,iHj4, 138 
ftp,*^iis,4ai 
78,W;i,(.>ll 

83,ri75,7BS 
K>,(J5Wi,7B7 
ro,^,+l2 
tH,:,"l*o.81fi 
SI,  47^.060 
fll,6H5,r74 
gl.»H.854 
ftilS  630,969 

4.16 
4.63 
4.00 
4.16 
4.89 
4.58 
4.54 
4.65 
4.63 
4.54 
4.20 
4.23 
4.18 
4.14 
4.16 
4.14 
4.04 
4.09 
4.85 
4.09 

2.34 
2.57 
2.84 
2.94 
2.90 
2.77 
2.48 
2.02 
2.04 
2.18 
1.77 
1.81 
1.80 
1.85 
1.98 
1.88 
1.64 
1.58 
1.54 
1.52 

DoUart, 
6,207 
6,663 
7,471 
7,548 
7,283 
7,405 
6,663 
6^265 
6.570 
6.861 
6^540 
6  465 
6.822 
6.852 
6.862 
6.963 
6.054 
6.097 
6.223 
6,208 

Doltart. 

*tt79 
2M% 
a  186 

LM3e 

1,804 
1.837 
J.M7 

61  78 

18T9 

1880 

58.80 
58.86 

1881 

61.18 

1882 

63.62 

1883 

68.82 

1884 

65.21 

1885 

65.12 

1886 

63.84 

1887 

64.45 

1888 

68.72 

1889 

67.95 

1890 

1891 

68.83 
88.88 

1892 

69.82 

1883 

70.29 

1894, 

70.22 

1895 

70.41 

1896 

H 

1807 

From  the  foregoing  is  seen  what  the  net  profits  have  been  for  a  long  number  of 
vears.  The  total  interest  paid  on  funded  debt  daring  five  years  (1893-1897)  was 
$1,223,101»108,  and  the  average  for  each  year  was  Inst  $244,4a0,231.  Dnring  same 
periocl  the  dividends  paid  on  stock  amounted  to  |42d,  456,101,  from  which  should 
be  deducted  $81,817,018  deficits  for  the  years  1894-1897,  making  the  true  net 
profits  applicable  to  stock  |841,6d9,088,  or  an  average  for  each  year  of  $68,827,816. 
Thus  we  have- 
Average  interest  paid  on  funded  debt,  etc.,  for  five  years  (1893-1897) 
equals  $244,420,221,  which  capitalized  at  5  per  cent  would  make 

the  bonds  worth $4,888,404,420 

Average  dividends  paid  on  stock  during  five  years  (1893-1897), 
$68,327,816,  which  capitalized  at  6  per  cent  would  make  all  the 

stock  worth 1,138,796,934 

Average  rents  paid  (1896)  for  equipment,  track  jards,  terminals, 
buildings,  etc. ,  equals  $18,463,371,  which  capitalized  at  12  per  cent 
equals  investment  of 221,561,856 

Thus  the  entire  funded  debt,  stock,  and  rented  property  would  be 

capitalized  at 6,248,768,200 

I  shall  treat  this  amount  for  simplicity*s  sake  as  six  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
throughout  the  testimony. 

I  have  selected  five  years,  instead  of  ten  as  in  Switzerland,  because  the  amount  of 
railway  capital  has  not  chimged  materially  in  that  time,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  tables. 

As  to  the  rate  at  which  I  have  capitalized  the  bonds,  it  may  be  said  that  some 
roads  borrow  at  a  lower  rate  than  5  -get  cent.  My  answer  is  that  the  rate,  while 
not  true  of  particular  roads,  is  true  for  the  whole.  Looking  over  Haight  and 
Freeze's  Investment  GKiide  for  1898, 1  find  that  while  81  companies  have  succeeded 
in  borrowing  at  4  per  cent,  yet  193  companies  pay  5  per  cent,  and  still  244  more 
pay  6  per  cent  ana  over.  So  that  I  believe  a  5  per  cent  capitalization  expresses 
the  truth  for  the  value  of  the  total  funded  debt  of  all  railways.  In  adjusting  with 
the  bondholders  of  a  particular  road,  the  settlement  would  be  governed  by  the 
exact  rate  of  such  road,  whether  greater  or  less.  As  to  the  6  per  cent  capitaliza- 
tion for  stock,  the  same  observations  appl^.  The  purpose  is  to  be  just  to  the 
owners.  But  in  order,  to  do  this  commercial  methods  must  guide  us.  On  the 
markets  of  the  world  a  property  is  worth  just  what  its  income  will  capitalize. 
That  is  the  test  applied  here. 

It  should  be  explained  to  those  not  acquainted  with  commercial  methods  In  com- 
puting values  of  stocks  and  bonds  that  they  mav  be  worth  on  the  market  either 
more  or  less  than  their  face  value.  If  stocks,  for  example,  pay  6  per  cent.,  thev 
are  at  par;  if  they  pav  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  only,  then  they  are  worth 
about  60  cents  on  the  dollar;  while  bonds  (railroad  mortgages)  tiBuaUy  command 
about  an  avera;^  interest  of  5  per  cent,  and  are  at  par  when  sudh  interest  is 
regularly  paid;  if  the  interest  is  only  half  paid,  the  bonds  sink  correspondingly 
in  value.  As  a  rule,  securities  sell  on  the  market  according  to  the  rate  of  pronts 
they  annually  pay,  vrith  certainty,  and  their  values  have  no  relation  to  what  they 
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co^<t,  whether  more  or  lees  than  their  quoted  price.     It  wooid  be  unjust,  -'xy  ■ 
fore,  to  mlojit  any  other  Htandard  for  coinpating  the  values  of  rail  war  >:j:«  c 
bondH  when  the  owners  bonght  them  on  the  market  by  commercial  stasur^  ' 
and  it  would  )«  cHinally  nn.in«<t  for  snch  owners  to  ask  any  ki^htr  price  fc?  ?l.  . 
stock  and  bonds  than  thev  are  onoted  at  as  prodnctive  securities. 

Now,  I  have  indicated  how  the  Government  might  determine  the  value  of  i. 
railroads  as  an  entirety.  The  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coaixsjssa,  | 
compiled  from  the  sworn  aocoants  made  by  the  conipanies  themselTea.  ^^^ 
exactly  the  capitalize<l  values  of  all  railway  bonds  ana  stocks  as  ahown  whc^- 
The  next  emery  a  thinking  man  will  make  is,  **  How  will  you  determiiie  tb&  n> 
of  the  stocK  and  bonds  of  each  particular  railwav?"  My  answer  is  just  "fx^at: 
as  we  have  determined  it  for  tne  whole.  It  will  take  time  and  labor,  ol  c-y^s 
all  buftiness  endeavors  do.  But  having  determined  what  it  should  pay  fo?  ?• 
roads  aii  a  whole,  i.e.,  what  their  stocks  and  bonds  are  commercially  wtirtLii' 
(Government  would  then  take  immediate  posbession  of  all  the  roads,  and  ser: 
with  individuals  at  its  leisure,  paying  them  usual  profits  during  such  delay. 

I  sav  it  would  take  time  to  investigate  the  books  of  each  company  and  dr-? 
mine  from  its  average  annual  net  profits  the  value  of  its  stock  ana  bonds.  Tte" 
are  about  l,9Hr>  different  companies.    A  year  or  two  would  suffice. 

Now,  1  want  to  ask.  is  not  this  proposal  perfectly  just  to  the  owners  of  the  r£ 
wa^sV  It  would  substitute  an  absolutely  certain  Government  bond  for  their  pe^ 
CH«;^ons  bonds  or  stock.  Surely,  then,  real  stockholders  and  bondholders  can  ks^ 
n^X  'hjection,  as  such,  to  the  Gk>vernmont  ownership  of  our  railroads. 

jl^will  not  ci  to  cases  as  to  what  their  lot  at  present  is,  and  for  years  back  has  bes 
The  American  public  knows  their  sad  history  only  too  well.  The  common 5t'v( 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  sold  some  years  ago,  I  am  told,  ashi^has-5^ 
the  share,  while  in  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  as  low  as  $8.  This  is  bat  cs 
road;  but  very  few  of  them  can  tell  another  tale.  The  rule  is  that  railway  sear- 
ties  are  the  most  precarious  and  uncertain  of  all  securities  on  the  market  Ii^ 
for  that  reason  the  stock  gambler  can  mimic  the  marvels  of  Aladdin.  For  ezamp^ 
the  Commission's  report  shows  that  for  the  year  1890,  railway  stock  amounting tc 
$3 , 667 ,  503, 1 05  pa:  d  no  dividends.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  none  of  thi ^  sto  f 
represents  a  real  investment.  A  large  portion  actually  was  paid  for.  Then  ts 
same  report  shows  that  $860,559,442  in  amount  of  their  bond  indebtedness  paid  a 
interest  whatever;  that  another  billion  paid  only  from  1  to  8  per  cent.  I  app?:- 
hereto  that  statement  to  show  how  deeply  concerned  the  investors  of  this  conic:: 
should  be  In  any  just  proposal  having  for  its  object  a  fair  and  certain  return  to  & 
peonle  who  put  their  savings  in  railway  property. 

Trie  Interstate  Commission  reports  show  for  the  years  1895  and  1894,  divides^ 
paid  to  8tO(^k  of  $sr).961 ,500  and  $101 ,607,264.  It  would  thus  appear  that  my  Ftate> 
ment  of  average  annual  profits  on  stock  were  too  low.  But  if  the  read^  vil! 
notice  in  1895  the  deficit  was  $29,845,241,  and  in  1894  the  deficit  was  $45,851.:^ 
and  in  1897  just  $6,120,488.  Thus  the  average  dividend  is  about  as  stated,  je? 
think  of  the  viciou.«(nes8  of  paying  dividends  that  have  never  been  earned,  ad 
refusing  to  pay  the  expenses  of  operation,  in  order  to  pay  such  false  divides^ 
Suppose  a  bank  did  this?    Would  not  the  Government  at  once  close  its  busiDes^? 

The  series  of  summaries  which  follows  is  designed  to  show  the  amount  d 
dividends  paid  on  railway  stocks,  and  of  interest  paid  on  railwav  bonds.  Tte 
information  is  presented  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  show  the  amount  of  stocks  payir£ 
no  dividends  and  of  bonds  paying  no  interest,  as  also  the  amounts  paying  at  ik 
several  rates  named. 

Condensed  statement  of  stocks  and  funded  debt^  classified  by  rate  of  diridtf^ 

inte\ 


or  interest^  1S96, 


Per  <vnt  i)al(l. 


Nothing  paid 
From  lto2.. 
From  2  to  3 . . 
From  3  to  4 . . 
From  4  to5-- 
FromS  toO.. 
From  6  to  7 . . 
From  7  to  8 . . 
From  8  to  9.. 
From  9  to  10. 
10  and  above 

Total . . 


Percent 

Stocks. 

of  total 

stocks. 

13,667,503,194 

70.17 

38,««J.850 

.74 

138,160,882 

2.64 

87,560,821 

1.68 

2P0,(W2,(p78 

5.55 

ai6,3(6,879 

6.82 

204. 150. 574 

3.91 

228.390.610 

4.37 

142,144,170 

2.72 

5, 405.  TAJ 

.10 

68.230,475 

1.30 

5,226,527,260 

100 

Funded  debt    n^,^. 

(excloaive  of  ^S^S" 

equipment      «^ 

trust  obliga-  ^3f^ 

tions).        '    °eW. 


6,290,033,571       100 
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'  It  will  be  observed  that  tinder  present  management  honest  and  dishonest  stock 
.nd  bonds  faro  alike  in  the  matter  of  dividends  and  interest.  Stock  and  bonds  for 
^hich  you  have  paid  full  value  are  just  as  liable  to  receive  or  not  receive  profits 
IS  the  like  investments  representing  only  water  and  fraud.  It  is  true  as  a  general 
proposition  that  the  bonded  indebtedness  represents  the  actual  rock-bottom  value 
it  the  roads,  while  the  stock  represents  only  the  chicanery  of  promoters  and 
oanagers,  user!  principally  to  gain  control  of  the  roads. 

Again,  bonds  of  rail waysno  longer  represent  a  fixed  security,  although  supported 
>y  mortgage ;  lor  the  courts  will  not  allow  the  bondholders,  like  other  mortgagees, 
o  sell  the  mortgaged  roads  to  make  their  money. 

It  would  appear  then  that  no  class  of  persons  could  be  more  interested  in  asking 
or  Government  ownei*ship  than  the  real  owners  of  American  railways.  Besides, 
nvestigation  will  show  that  all  the  life  insurance  companies  and  other  corporate 
nvestors  require  some  more  satisfactory  and  safe  line  of  securities  than  the 
>reBent  railways  offer.  The  chanjsre  advocated  would  provide  them  with  the  best 
lecnrities  the  world  knows.  Six  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  United  States  bonds 
vould  be  ample  investments  for  all  that  class  of  investors,  growing  every  year 
Qore  numerous,  who  ask  a  certain  rather  than  a  high  return. 

It  may  be  urged  by  the  overcautious  that  the  financial  operation  involved  in 
he  issue  of  enough  securit  ies  to  purchase  the  railway  capital  (6i  billions  of  dollars) 
ironid  be  too  great  for  the  Oovemment.  The  answer  is  that  only  a  change  in  the 
omx  of  the  present  holdings  would  be  rendered  necessary ;  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
he  present  holders  would  but  exchange  securities;  the  market  would  lie  in  the 
lisplacement  of  the  old  stocks  and  bonds.  Such  an  issue  would  in  no  true  sense 
nvolve  the  Government  in  debt ;  the  railway  asset  would  fully  balance  the  lia- 
dlity.  Taxation  would  not  be  required  either  for  interest  or  principal ;  so  that 
Lone  of  the  elements  of  indebtedness  proper  would  belong  to  this  operation. 

Finally,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question  that  the  United  States  of  America 
night  market  such  an  issue,  independently  of  the  special  market  created  by  the 
ixtinction  of  the  old  railway  securities.  And  this  could  be  done  at  the  2|  per 
lent  interest  rate  proposed,  by  fixing  the  term  of  maturity  at  either  fifty  or  a 
mndred  years.  She  has  already  borrowed  at  a  2  per  cent  rate,  and  those  bonds, 
although  payable  at  the  option  of  the  Government,  are  quoted  at  par  (May  24, 
899).  But  it  is  inquired.  Would  that  be  true  of  a  6|  billion  dollar  issue?  In 
inswer  to  this  question,  let  us  look  to  the  experience  of  some  other  country,  some 
country  not  esteemed  as  stable  as  our  own. 

I  refer  to  France.  Her  public  debt  now  amounts  to  31 ,094,356,744  francs,  which, 
estimating  the  franc  at  19  cents  in  our  money,  equals  a  debt  of  $5,907,927,781.36. 
The  population  of  France  is  less  than  39,000,000,  making  the  per  capita  debt  about 
U62.  Our  population,  according  to  Government  estimates,  will  just  double  that 
n  1900;  so  that,  adding  the  proposed  issue  to  the  subsisting  debt,  the  whole  would 
36  something  less  than  |100  per  head.  Well,  France  pays  3  per  cent  and  her 
x>nds  are  above  par.  It  would  seem  that  the  stationary  point  of  interest  on  abso- 
ately  sound  and  immediately  and  universally  convertible  securities  is  somewhere 
between  2  and  2i  per  centum.  That  is  the  lowest  point  at  which  men  will  be 
jvilling  to  abstain  from  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  their  wealth.  These  condi- 
tions may  be  realized  by  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  or  our  own  country. 
[t  would  seem  then  that  the  experience  of  France  is  conclusive  as  to4)ur  ability 
:o  float  the  required  issue,  even  regarding  it  as  a  submergence  into  debt.  It 
>nly  remains  to  suggest  that  these  bonds  could  be  invested  with  the  privilege  of 
Deing  exchanged  for  Treasury  notes  in  time  of  monetary  panic,  and  be  reissued 
3y  the  Treasury  on  presentation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  such  Treasury  notes. 
This  would  provide  the  elastic  feature  so  much  desired  in  our  currency. 

A  parting  word  to  the  railway  capitalist.  You  know  not  what  the* future  may 
lave  in  store  for  you.  Your  turn  may  come  next  in  a  bond  or  stock  disaster 
^hich  will  steal  away  in  a  single  day  a  quarter  or  half  or  nearly  all  of.  your  stock 
>r  bond  investment.  The  Supreme  Coni*t  has  warned  you  that  the  roads  can  not 
egally  combine  into  traffic  agreements  to  maintain  rates.  The^  must  compete, 
ind  thus  destroy  each  other.  You  know  the  temptation  to  which  each  road  is 
rabject  in  its  suicidal  struggle  for  the  other's  lifeblood— to  vnt,  its  business.  I 
:hink  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  people  will  not  allow  the  roads  to  combine 
mder  private  capital.  How  black  and  hopeless  then  must  be  the  future  for  the 
railway  capitalist. 

II.  Uniform  Freight  Rates. 

The  demand  for  uniformity  in  freight  rates  has  its  basis  in  the  right  to  equal 
justice.  To  deny  this  uniformity  to  the  shipper  is  as  unjust  as  to  deny  him 
equality  before  the  law.    Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  individual 
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justice,  bat  of  nation*!  concern.    If  an  nDWohy  of  freight  nUaB  is  to  V^ 
of  American  shippers,  pmdenoe  wonld  dictate  that  no  inTestnaeota  be  wait  s: ' 
under  circnmstanoes  of  the  most  eztraordinanr  promise.     Men  will  kk  =^ 
their  capital  when  a  varying  freight  rate  may  destiOT  it  in  a  day,  or  ^fea^- 
uncertainty  destroys  the  basts  of  their  confidence.    Thus  national  indocy^. 
suffer;  and  thus  uniformity  of  freight  rates  becomes  the  most  pressing  »^ 
ment  of  an  industrial  country.    Congress  has  recognized  this  eziffency  bj  cfss 
tuting  the  Board  of  Interstate  Commerce.    It  will  be  admitted,  1  think,  as* 
far  as  obtaining  the  desired  object  is  concerned  that  board  has  itself  cooteC' 
each  of  its  annuals  a  complete  failure.    The  reason  for  this  is  hardly  afasr:- 
It  is  found  in  the  diifering  needs  and  situation  of  each  particiilar  road.  U. 
look  at  the  facts.  . 

It  costs  a  given  amount  by  reason  of  location,  distance  lietwwii  poiDCM 
management,  amount  of  traffic*  population,  etc.,  to  conatract  and  mairx: 
particular  road.  Another  road  commanding  all  or  some  of  the  sazpe  [nb^ 
traffic  supply  may  cost  immensel v  less  or  immensely  more;  thus,  conditioBsbe: 
different,  uniformity  of  rates  under  the  present  system  is  impracticable;  tber 
tending  roads  are  not  eaual,  and  can  not  enter  the  contest  as  equals.  Thai,  i^ 
vrhen  bome  road  has  sole  control  of  a  point  of  traffic,  but  at  other  iMintBiS: 
petition  is  kept  up,  the  point  thus  monopolized  is  discriminated  against  inv- 
to  supply  the  deficiency  at  the  competitive  point;  or  indeed  for  any  otb&isiV 
that  m&Y  inspire  the  managers  of  1,000  different  companies  among  wfaidL  s: 
uniformity  is  sought. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  railwinr  company  commanding  the  traffic  of  a  given  tec 
or  district  holds  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  its  commercial  relatioss  ^ 
the  balance  of  the  world.  The  road  s  bein^  unequal,  their  acconunodatioss  u  ^ 
point  of  traffic  must  be  unequal,  thus  effecting,  whether  intentionally  or  otbav« 
a  substantial  discrimination  against  such  town  or  city.  This  is  a  defect  of  n»: 
nature  that  no  amount  of  just  or  wise  management  on  their  part  can  repair.  ^^ 

I  shall  not  go  into  a  long  indictment  of  the  discriminations  of  a  voluntaiyc:^ 
acter  which  nave  made  the  cry  for  uniformity  of  rates  the  most  urgent  wge?' 
ment  of  the  last  20  years.  The  real  owners  of  railways  must  regret  Hs^^ 
dition  as  much  as  the  general  public.  Of  the  purposed  discriminatiaiLB^^ 
have  succored  the  childnood  and  nursed  into  vigorous  being  the  principslti^ 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  this  country,  I  will  speak  somewhat  l^^^^v. , 

Again  the  thinking  man  will  ask,  How  can  public  ownership  attain  the  or)'- 
desired?    Namely,  uniformity. 

The  interstate  commerce  reports  show  that  the  number  of  tons  of  tr&pi'^ 
ried  1  mile  (average)  was  95,189,023,285  in  1897;  that  the  number  carried  an  »^ 
age  of  1  mile  in  1896  was  95,328,360,278,  being  practically  the  same  freight  ctfr» 
in  both  years.  The  average  earnings  from  the  might  service  for  the  whole  cg^^ 
was  for  each  ton  of  freight  carried  just  8.6  mills  in  1896,  while  in  1897  the  svc^ 
charge  per  ton  per  mile  was  8.1  mills.  Now  it  being  thus  well  known  vh»t- 
average  freight  rate  is,  not  only  for  the  whole  countrv,  but  in  each  of  the  tea  "^ 
tricts  into  which  the  Commissioners  have  divided  the  Union,  this  aversg^  j^ 
may  be  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  determination  of  what  nnif onn  i^' 
will  employ  in  the  transport  of  freight— that  is,  generally  si>eaking,  thatnoi'^ 
rate  would  be  about  8  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Qood  results  in  one  instance  c^ 
be  made  to  correct  the  deficiencies  m  others;  so  that  single  control  and  maB^ 
ment  might  equalize  and  reduce  to  uniformity  the  freight  rates  for  the  eoo^ 
country.  ^ 

It  would  be  found,  no  doubt,  this  in  matters  of  freight  some  differentiation  ^ 
be  practicable  in  the  different  freight  zones.  It  is  not  desired  that  freight  sbo^ 
be  carried  like  letters,  without  reference  to  actual  cost  of  the  service.  Bnt  pei^ 
unif  onnity  certainly  can  be  reached  by  this  proposal  just  as  certainly  as  it  i^'?^ 
sible  of  realization  under  the  anarchy  of  railroad  interests  which  now  ^^^^ 
the  freight  traffic.  By  the  way,  no  complaint  of  discrimination  is  ever  mfw* 
Germany.  Why?  Manifestly  because  tne  reasons  which  make  uniformilyJ^ 
sible  here,  conflicts  of  railroad  interests,  have  been  removed  there  by  GoveroiD^ 
ownership  and  regulation.  ^j^ 

The  consensus  of  opinion,  I  believe,  would  concede  that  Government  oiw?^^ 
and  that  alone,  can  achieve  a  perfect  equality  of  rates.  Certainly  1.000  difiei^ 
managements  can  not,  even  if  they  desired.  Moreover,  10  years  of  ezpeTi»^ 
have  shown  us  that  this  object  can  not  be  gained  through  mere  id^^?|^ 
repression  by  the  board  of  commerce.  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to  r^^^Jjj 
reports,  he  will  be  satisfied  on  this  x>oint.  The  commission  can  not  bring  &d^" 
uniform  classification,  much  lees  such  rates.    Hear  them— report,  1897: 
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f  ten  as  this  commission  has  had  oocasioQ  to  refer  to  the  snhject  of  a  tini- 
sis  for  rate  schednles  over  the  whole  country,  whether  in  annnai  reports, 
i  rendered,  correspondence  had,  or  personal  conferences,  it  has  not  failed 
lasize  the  importance  and  indeed  the  necessity  for  snch  nniformity.  A 
Lassification  is  regarded  essential  to  insure  compliance  with  the  law,  and 
Lote  cpreater  economy  in  the  administration  and  conduct  of  transportation; 
>ref  ore  in  the  interests  of  the  carriers  themselves,  in  no  other  way,  it  is 
1,  can  the  patrons  of  the  roads,  both  shippers  and  consumers,  obtain  that 
justice  and  equal  treatment  which  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  was 
id  to  secure. 

;  since  nothing  has  been  done  by  them  (the  companies)  in  this  direction  for 
lan  a  half  dozen  years,  since  nothing  is  now  being  done  or  attempted,  and 
Ident  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  effort  on  their  part  to  accomplish 
form,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  impress  upon  Ck)ngre6S  the 
r  of  the  situation,  to  point  out  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  carriers  ^en- 
lx>  the  reiterated  requests  of  the  public,  the  Congress,  and  the  commission, 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  smgle  classification  as  the  basis  for  equal 

ese  considerations  of  the  necessity  for  reform  in  this  regard,  the  universal 
d  for  a  uniform  classification,  the  ten  years  of  appeal  to  the  carriers,  by  the 
Lssion  and  by  Congress,  to  adopt  a  consolidated  and  single  system  for  the 
country,  the  'representations^  b^  the  carriers  themselves,  their  former 
1  to  that  end,  the  energy  at  one  time  displayed  by  them,  and  the  apparent 
f  that  marks  their  attitude  toward  the  subject  to-day,  all  lead  the  commis- 
o  the  renewed  recommendation  that  Congress  xnrovide  for  such  uniformity 
>Hipt  and  appropriate  legislation." 

rates  and  classification  should  be  as  uniform  as  the  railway  gauge.  On  the 
3t  of  rates,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  last  section  of  the  testimony. 


III.  Cheap  Passbnoeb  Rates  and  Railway  Economics. 

!ull  examination  of  railway  data,  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  exhaustive 
ts  of  the  Interstate  Commission,  will  satisfy  anyone  that  the  passenger  service 
3  United  States  is  relatively  too  costljr;  and  that  the  high  rates  maintained  for 
nger  transport  almost  defeat  the  utility  of  this  agency  of  travel  for  a  large 
on  of  the  American  x)eople.    One  acquainted  with  comparative  railway  freight 

of  Europe  must  concede  that  ours  are  as  cheap  if  not  the  cheapest  in  the 
d.  Ko  valid  complaint  can  be  made  of  this  average  rate  if  discriminations, 
ral  and  willful,  were  eliminated.  If  two  wholesalers  or  shippers  in  the  same 
or  at  different  points  are  uniformly  served,  it  will  be  found  tney  will  not  com- 
I  of  freight  rates,  however  high,  if,  on  the  contrary,  one  is  served  at  necessary 
and  the  other  at  half  cost,  it  is  plain  that  the  former  is  as  much  injured  as  if 
)ly  charged;  for  he  is  prevented  from  engaging  with  his  competitor  on  terms 
luality.  Thus  equal  rather  than  unjustly  low  rates  is  the  deeoderatum  among 
^rs. 

IS  quite  different  in  the  passenger  service.  There  the  amount  of  traffic  is  not 
I  by  the  definite  commercial  needs  of  the  people.  The  amount  of  freight  would 
be  appreciably  enlarged  by  a  great  reduction  in  the  carrying  cost.  The  amount 
3al  and  wheat,  etc.,  for  railway  traffic  is  reasonably  certain,  being  limited  to 
determined  physical  needs  of  men.  But  travel  on  railways  is  a  variant  quan- 
,  depending  as  much  upon  the  cost  of  such  service  as  the  need  of  locomotion, 
as  found  by  the  Austro-Hungary  Qovernment  that  upon  reducing  fares  40  per 
t  the  traffic  increased  50  per  cent;  and  so  I  think  it  may  be  argued  that  if  the 
senger  rateu  were  reduced  to  an  average  charge  of  one-half  cent  per  mile  for 
h  passenger,  the  number  of  passenger  miles  would  increase  from  the  13,000,000,- 

carried  in  1896  to  at  least  26,000,000,000.  The  percentage  of  increase  would 
n  then  be  smaller  than  was  found  in  the  experience  of  Austro-Uungary;  for 
re  the  reduction  was  only  40  per  cent  and  the  increase  50  per  cent,  T^ile  here 
I  redaction  would  amount  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  present  rate, 
^or  would  the  increased  traffic  occasion  any  sensible  increase  of  the  cost.  The 
;erstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  shows  that  the  average  number  of  per- 
is carried  in  each  train  was  42  for  the  year  1896.  It  seems  this  number  could  be 
abled  without  affecting  the  cost  of  carriage  by  the  Government.  A  full  train 
as  easily  hauled  as  an  empty  one;  and  thus,  generally  speaking,  the  cost  of 
3  passenger  service  would  be  precisely  the  same  whether  13,000,000,000  or 
,000,000,000  of  passenger  miles  were  accomplished. 
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Besides,  this  general  redaction  wonld  bat  sliffhtly  reduce  the  rerennes  c^  3i  ' 
railways  when  compensated  by  the  costless  and  immense  increase  of  tnfi::6 
forth  ulx>ve.    Charging  an  average  rate  of  2.019  or  2  centa  and  2  mills  a  mi*r.  k 
they  did  in  ISOf^,  the  service  only  netted  them  on  the  13.00U,0(Xi,000  pasKng^rsii^ 
$2mM2jm,  while  the  26,000,000.000  miles  at  one-half  cent  wonld  have  brcmir 
$i:{0. 000,000;  and  yet  snch  a  redaction  would  add  immensely  to  the  trarcc^ 
facilities  of  70,000,000  of  people.    Let  those  who  would  willfully  stand  in  thsTr 
of  Bucl)  a  consummation  speak  out  their  objeetions  or  clear  the  path.    Bailvir! 
were  i)eculiarly  ordained  for  social  accommodations,  and  the  moet  efficient  sc^  i! 
agement  for  that  purpose  is  entitled  to  demand  control.    As  we  have  sees.  *> 
real  owners  of  the  roads  can  have  no  valid  objections;  they  would  be  h^tts  >  f 
with  Government  than  railway  bonds.    Shipi)ers  are  clamoring  for  a  unifocr 
of  freight  rat^^s  which  only  public  ownei-ship  can  attain,  and  now  the  entire  r:- 
lic.  it  18  seen,  maybe  secured  a  half  cent  a  mile  fare.    Shall  then  a  static - 
crowd  of  railway  managers  (not  owners)  defy  the  interests  of  every  claa:., 
citizenship  merely  to  perpetuate  their  grip  upon  mana^rial  powers?      *  | 

Little  necMl  be  said  us  to  the  educational  and  refining  influence  of  general  tivij 
This  method  of  passenger  service  would  bring  the  entire  continent  under  t  -j 
command  of  a  lal)orer*s  weekly  pay.    At  least  UO  per  cent  of  even  the  Amerjx. 
jHJople  have  never  seen  the  Capitol,  or  even  one  of  our  principal  cities.    It  l- 
SOI-  ial  crime  to  needlessly  continue  such  a  state  of  things.    And  what  more  effecn^ 
agency  for  socializing  our  citizenship  can  l.e  suggested  than  a  cheap  metbod 
iij  tercommunication .    By  this  means  alone  c : m  men  find  sui table  1  ocatdon  tot  tbf- 
individual  tastes  and  needs.    The  crowding  of  the  colored  population  in  the  So:- 
might  at  least  be  considerably  relieved;  and  laborers  might  move  from  j^ace^ 
place  in  harmony  with  the  local  demands  of  the  labor  market. 

The  prime  purpose  of  public  railways,  like  the  post-office,  would  be  service.  1 
is  almost  marvelous  what  great  ends  may  ba  accomplished  when  this  prisciTc 
governs  and  the  consideration  of  "profit"  is  eliminated.  Institution  or  mecb*. 
counts  for  almost  as  much  as  individuality;  and  we  shall  see  how  completelTa^ 
advaiitages  of  each  are  realized  by  means  of  public  railways. 

At  this  point  I  deem  it  necessary  to  show  what  I  conceive  will  be  the  revest 
derivable  under  public  ownership,  what  the  necessary  expenditures  will  am:^' 
to,  and  generally  to  consider  income  and  expenditures  under  the  present  la- 
under the  projected  system.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  rely  wholly  upon  the  repcs 
of  the  (Commerce  Commission. 

Here  are  its  summaries  for  1H96 : 

Sumnuiry  showing  number  of  employees^  total  yearly  amount  paid  each  cXas^i- 
average  daily  compensation  of  each  kind  of  employee  for  the  year  endii^J'^^ 
30, 16V0.     hailtoay  mileage  covered,  181,982, 


Claas. 


General  officers 

Other  otlicerH 

General  ottico  clerks 

Station  agents • 

Other  Htation  men 

EnKinemen 

Firomen 

Conductors 

Other  train  men 

Mar-hhiists 

CarpenterH  

Other  shopnien 

Section  foremen 

Other  track  men 

Switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen 

Telegraph  operutors  and  dispatchers 

Employees— a<;count  flt>atiug  eciuipmeut 
All  other  employees  and  laborers 

Total 


Namber 

Amonnt  paid 

Dl' 

ployees. 

eachdass. 

6,372 

$12.497,»5T 

2,718 

6,31)1.  lli» 

i" 

26,328 

19.087.816 

*i 

29,723 

17,050.117 

I" 

75.919 

39,076,47^^ 

1^ 

86,851 

41.354.3rc 

t^^ 

86,762 

23.724.854 

<a  • 

35,457 

398,758, 485 

I-  • 

6i,806 

38,3n*AB5 

29,272 

19,312,746 

;  i 

38.846 

22,948,585 

i ' 

96,613 

48,497.8^^  ■      L; 

30,372 

17,097.831'        I. 

169,664 

54,521,113 

44,266 

24,950,«C 

21,682 

13,696,5^7 

1  ■» 

5,502 

3,221.290 

If 

88,467 

43,398,416 

—- 

826,690 

468,824.^1 

TRANSPORTATION. 

SumiYiary  showing  amount  of  xcork  done  and  receipts  therefrom. 
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Work  done. 

1890. 

Source  of  income. 

1896. 

Passenfipers  carried 

611.722,737 
13,049,007,233 

71.705 

765,891,386 

95,328,360,278 

623,832 

832,864,218 

39 

25.60 
479,600,170 

198.81 
1:^47 

Passenarer  revenuf*. 

$266,662,588 

Passengers  carried  1  mile 

Mail...^ 

as,  379, 819 

Passengpers  carried  1  mile  per 

ISxpress 

24,880,388 

mil^  of  lli)e 

Otfier    earnings,  passenger 
service.. 

Tons  cavried 

6,691.279 

Tons  carried  1  mile 

Freight  revenue 

786,615,837 

Tons  carried  1  mile  per  mile  line. 
Pa^FK^n^r  train  miiengr^ 

Other  earnings,  freight  service . 
Other  earnings  from  operation. 
Unclassifled 

3,885,890 

28,574,237 

670,396 

Average  number  of  paaeengers 

In  train                  '          " 

ation......  ..... 

Average  journey  per  passenger, 
nilinn                                    _   -    

1,150,160,876 

FVeight  train  miJeage. 

Average  number  of    tons   in 
train 

Average  haul  per  ton    .    . » . 

Item. 

1896. 

Item. 

1896. 

Revenue    per    passenger    per 
mile      -.                             centu 

2.019 

.806 

$0.98.501 

1.63.337 

Revenue  per  train  mile,  all 
trains  

$1.89.667 

Revenue  per  ton  of  freight  per 
mile cents.. 

Revenue  per  train  mile,  passen- 
ger train** 

Average  cost  of  running  a  train 
1  mile,  all  trains cents.. 

Percentage  of  operating  expen- 
ses to  operating  income 

93.838 
67.20 

Revenue  per  train  mile,  freight 
trains ..... 

Summ^iry  of  railway  accidents — United  States. 


Employees. 


Others. 


Kind  of  accident. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Coupling  and  uncoupling 

220 

63 
178 
117 
53 
24 
92 
633 

8,457 

8,808 
358 

1,047 
059 
486 
160 

1,471 
13.433 

Fallfrig  froTTx  twiiriB  ftnd  engin€>8 .... 

Overhead  obstructions 

.... 

27 

39 
43 
611 
354 
3,332 

0"lHH»onn 

77 

Derailments 

79 

Other  train  accidents 

68 

At  highway  crossings 

1,026 

At  stations 

639 

Other  causes     .       ... 

8,956 

Total 

1,861 

29,960 

4,406 

6,846 

Summary  showing  cUissiJications  of  operating  expenses  of  railways  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  ISOO, 


Maintenance  of  way  and  structures: 

1.  Repairs  of  roadway $77,501,102 

2.  Renewals  of  rails  _ 10,419,393 

8.  Renewalsof  ties  21,855,268 

4.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  bridges  and  culverts 16, 347, 620 

5.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  fences,  road  crossings,  signs,  and  cat- 

tle ^ards  4,049,534 

6.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  buildings  and  fixtures 12, 948, 641 

7.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  docks  and  wharves 1, 948, 636 

8.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  telegraphs 972,446 

9.  Stationery  and  printing 193,913 

10.  Other  expenses 2,684,407 

Total 148,920,960 
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Maintenanoe  of  equipment: 

11.  Saperintendenoe --  • 

12.  Repairs  and  renewal  of  looomoCiTes 

18.  Repairs  and  renewal  of  passenger  can -  _  . 

14.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  freight  cars 

15.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  work  cars 

16.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  marine  M^nipu 

17.  Repairs  and  renewals  of  shop  i 

1 8.  Stationery  and  printing 

19.  Other  expenses 


ffotal -        - 

Condncting  transportation: 

20.  Superintendence - 

21.  Engine  and  ronndhonse  men 

2*i.  Fnel  for  locomotiTes * 

23.  Water  supply  for  locomotives *l 

24.  Oil,  tallow,  and  waste  for  locomotives - 

25.  Other  supplies  for  locomotives < 

26.  Train  service 7i 

27.  Train  supplies  and  expenses i 

28.  Switchmen,  flagmen,  and  watchmen :^ 

29.  Telegraph  expenses . ?1' 

80.  Station  service .-.   ..   ^\ 

81.  Station  supplies * 

33.  Switching  charges— balance -J 

88.  Car  mileage— balance -^I 

34.  Hire  of  e(]uipment -; 

85.  Loss  and  damage a^ 

86.  Injuries  to  persons 4^* 

87.  Clearing  wrecks < 

88.  Operating  marine  equipment ^' 

89.  Advertising *.' 

40.  Outside  agencies l^-' 

41.  Commissions !• 

42.  Stock  yards  and  elevators ' 

43.  Rents  for  tracks,  yards,  and  terminals li' 

44.  Rents  of  buildings  and  other  property ...  *< 

45.  Stationery  and  printing ^^ 

46.  Other  expenses i' 

Total 4H.^ 

General  exx)en8e8: 

47.  Salaries  of  general  officers •" 

48.  Sfilariesof  clerks  and  attendants le- 

49.  General  office  expenses  and  supplies 1^ 

50.  Insurance    .. 1' 

51.  Law  expenses 5.2 

52.  Stationery  and  printing  (general  offices) I" 

53.  Other  expenses 1* 

Total 3iJ 

Elecapitulation  of  expenses: 

54.  Maintenance  of  wa^  and  structures H&5 

55.  Maintenance  of  equipment 135,i' 

56.  Conducting  transportation 414.'^ 

57.  General  expenses 5^^ 

Grand  total '721.^ 


'Excludes $51, 258, 278»  unclassified. 
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Summary  of  receipts  under  Oovemment  ownership  of  railways. 

Passenger  mileB  traveled,  26,000,000,000  at  one-half  cent  per  mile. .  $180, 000, 000 

Tons  carried  1  mile,  95,328,360,278,  at  8A  mills  per  ton  per  mile. .  786, 615, 887 

Receipts  from  mail  service  in  1897,  $33,754,466 32,379,819 

Receipts  from  express  service 25,880,383 

Other  earnings  from  passenger  service 6, 691, 279 

Other  earnings  from  freight  service 3,885,890 

Other  earnings  from  operation  (not  classified) 28, 574, 237 

Income  nnclc^ified..^ 579,398 

Total  receipts  nnder  public  ownership 1,013,606,843 

Summary  showing  expenditures  under  public  operation. 

Expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures   $148,920,960 

Exi)enditures  for  maintenance  of  equipment 125, 019, 432 

Expenditures  for  conducting  transportation 414, 000, 539 

Expenditures  for  general  expenses 33, 289, 835 

Unclassified  expenditures 51,258,278 

Total  as  per  experience  of  all  roads  for  1896. . .        772, 989, 044 

Interest  at  2^  per  cent  on  $6,502,186,396.  United 
States  century  bonds  employed  to  purchase  bonds, 
stock,  and  rented  property  as  set  forth  in  this 
wori 162,534,659 

Appropriation  to  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  this  in- 
debtedness in  100  years 25,000,000 

Reduc^tion  of  number  of  hours  of  labor  from  10  to 
8,  by  emplojring  one-fifth  greater  number  of  men, 
nansely,  165,324,  at  same  wages  hitherto  paid  for 
ten  hours,  namely,  one-fifth  of  $452,025,455,  ex- 
cluding oflacers 90,205,090 

To  raising  daily  wages  of  169,664  trackmen  from 
$1.17  to  $1.30  per  day  of  eight  hours 6, 000, 000 

Indenmity  of  $2,000,  paid  to  each  employee  killed, 
average  for  1896  bem^  1,861 3,722,000 

Indemnity  of  $5,000,  paid  each  passenger  killed  on 
roads,  average  being  238  in  1896 1,190,000 

Total  expenses  (without  deduction  of  savings) .     1 ,  062, 545, 793 

Savings, 

The  following  deductions  must,  however,  be 
made  from  exjjenditures  for  oi)eration: 

Salaries  of  1,500  railway  presidents; 
superintendents  discharge  their  du- 
ties  $12,000,000 

Law  expenses;  present  law  officers  in 
employ  of  Government  would  suffice, 
besides  90  per  cent,  of  litigation 
would  disappear 5, 283, 788 

Advertising  would,  of  course,  be  un- 
necessary          3,014,518 

*  *  Commissioners  to  seek  for  business  " .      1 ,  21 1 ,  298 

Three-eighths  of  salaries  of  general 
officers;  uniform  management  would 
dispense  with  these 3, 000, 000 

Insurance.  No  receipts  credited  by  me 
from  this  source  on  *  *  gross  receipts  " .      3, 215, 625 

Savings  on  printing  and  stationery;  re- 
sulting from  uniformity,  etc.  (one- 
half)  4,300,000 
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Bent,  hire,  eqnipment.  track  yards,  ter- 
minals, bnildings.  otherproperty  rent- 
ed; all  these  items  are  funded  in  pur- 
chased price  of  roads,  see  page  6,  be- 
ing items  34, 43  in  summary  operat- 
ing expenses $18,463,288 

Item  40  ••Outside as?encies" 11,308,133 

Savings  from  abolition  of  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation       2,000,000 

Exclusive  use  of  shortest  routes 15,000,000 

Consolidation ,  depots,  staffs,  etc 8, 000, 000 

Savings  by  uniformity  of  rolling  stock, 
accounts,  machmery.  manufacture; 
innumerable  economies  of  a  vast  com- 
pany,  under  single  control ,  etc 15, 000, 000 

Avoiding  strikes  and  cultivating  better 
spirit  with  emplovees -      3, 000, 000 

Abolition  of  fund  for  legislation,  cor- 
ruption, lobbies,  etc 10,000,000 

Elimination  of  pass  evil,  etc 6,000,000 

Elimination  of  private  cars,  etc 1 ,  000, 000 

Total  saving 1120,746,043 

Total  net  cost  of  operation,  interest,  sinking 
fund,  insurance,  etc $041,799,151 

Net  surplus  and  revenue  for  the  Qovemment  from  annual 
operation 71,807,68 

It  will  be  remarked  that  a  great  uniformity  prevails  in  the  annual  amount  d 
business  done,  as  well  as  in  the  receipts  derived  from  this  immense  business 
Examination  will  show  that  the  amount  of  the  passenger  traffic  has  not  varied 
more  than  7  per  cent  since  1890,  while  the  freight  business  has  preserved  a  slight 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Accidents,  wages,  rates,  and  all  other  features  ol 
these  totals  for  the  United  States  maintain  the  same  general  uniformity  from  yetf 
to  year. 

This  fact  means  much.  It  enables  the  railroad  economist,  like  the  life  insurance 
expert,  to  predict  results  and  predicate  all  reasonable  conclusions  thereon.  This 
is  mdeed  the  key  to  efficient  economy  in  railway  management.  While  on  oneroid 
the  most  inexplicable  variability  of  results  will  follow  the  year's  operations,  yet 
when  the  entire  system  is  considered  conclusions  are  as  constant  as  the  principles 
of  mathematics.  For  a  comparative  study  of  this  subject,  drop  a  card  to  the  Com- 
merce Commission  for  its  annual  abstract. 

It  is  thus  seen  that,  basing  calculations  upon  the  unquestioned  data  of  past  rail- 
way rec(4pts  and  adopting  an  average  freight  rate  of  8.6  mills,  together  with  an 
average  passenger  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  mile,  and  the  other  incidental  receipts, 
the  Government  would  realize  $1,013,606,848.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  seen  that 
accepting  the  present  cost  of  operating  these  roads,  that  is,  $772,899,044,  and  add- 
ing thereto  the  annual  interest  charge  of  the  $6,500,000,000  of  bonds  necessary  to 
purchase  the  entire  system  (along  with  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  frwQ 
10  to  8  per  diem  and  the  consequent  employment  of  165,324  additional  men,  and 
the  insurance  provided)  that  the  Government  would  still  be  ahead,  on  comparisoD 
of  annual  receipts  and  expenditures,  the  immense  sum  of  $71,807,712. 

It  should  be  observed  that  40  millions  of  this  balance  is  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  elimination  of  State  taxation.  Under  the  prox>06ed  plan  this  revew^ 
would  ^o  to  the  General  Government,  and  not  to  the  States.  In  view  of  the  evff- 
increasing  difficulty  of  securing  Federal  revenues,  and  the  easy  methods  available 
to  the  States,  I  believe  the  General  Government  mi^ht  well  retain  this  revenue 
Besides,  would  it  be  wise  to  leave  the  railroads  subiect  to  taxation  by  45  States, 
and  about  2,000  different  county  and  municipal  bodies?  Even  if  Federal  juris- 
prudence should  permit  such  an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  taxation,  I  think  it 
would  be  much  better  for  the  States  to  resign  this  power  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  weal. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  who  has  followed  the  business  statement  d 
the  roads  as  at  present  conducted,  and  the  second  statement  giving  a  forecast  of 
its  necessary  finances  under  public  ownership,  that  I  have  adopted  nothing  bnt 
the  experience  of  the  railways  themselves,  saving  some  half  a  dozen  items  in  which 
it  is  claimed  immense  savings  must  result  from  such  public  operation. 
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In  fhe  statement  of  "Summary  of  receipts  nnder  Gk>yenmient  ownership"  I 
assume  that  the  x>asBenger  traffic  would  increase  from  13  billions  of  miles  traveled 
to  26  billions,  and  that  no  appreciable  increase  of  expenses  would  resnlt. 

First,  would  passenger  traffic  so  double?  It  wul  be  observed  that  the  rate 
charged  for  such  service  would  be  reduced  from  2^  cents  to  one- half  cent  per  mile. 
That  reduced  fares  augment  the  traffic  every  excursion  will  testify;  but  I  want 
the  reader  to  consider  the  definite  experience  of  Hungary  on  this  very  point 

^Hungary  owns  and  operates  her  railways  as  public  property,  and  here  is  what 
the  British  consul,  Sir  A.  Nicolson,  said  of  a  general  reduction  of  passenger  fares 
in  that  country: 

*'  The  year  1889  will  be  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  Hungarian  railways,  as  it 
-wltnessedtheintroductionof  the  zone  tariff  on  all  Hungarian  state  railways.  I 
have  on  former  occasions  rei>orted  on  this  subject,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  go  into 
details,  beyond  mentioning  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  cheap  traf- 
fic on  the  1st  of  August,  1889,  to  the  81st  of  December,  1889,  the  passenger  traffic 
increased  by  over  8,000,000  persons,  and  the  gross  receipts  by  over  £50,000.  As 
the  total  number  of  passengers  annually  carried  by  Hungarian  railways  has  not 
heretofore  exceeded  15,500,000,  the  largest  increase  in  five  months  is  remarkable, 
and  would  appear  to  be  of  good  augury  for  the  permanent  success  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. It  is  said  that  noextra  expense  has  been  incurred,  and  in  fact  that  econo- 
mies have  been  affected  in  the  ticket-issuing  department,  owing  to  the  facilities 
now  afforded  for  obtaining  tickets  at  post-offices  and  other  places  in  towns." 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  effect  among  the  circumscribed  population  of  Hungary; 
there  the  reduction  of  rates  was  about  one-half  and  the  augmentation  of-  traffic 
ahout  50  per  cent,  and  the  gross  receipts  are  said  to  have  increased  $350,000. 
Can  there  he  any  doubt,  then,  tnat  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  passenger  traffic 
wonld  result  here  if  the  cost  of  travel  were  reduced  four-fifths?  Not  much.  I 
consider  this  point  settled. 

But  it  maybe  argued  you  have  allowed  nothing  extra  for  carrying  this  increased 
traffic. 

Well  that  also  seems  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  change  in  Hungary,  accord- 
ingto  the  consul  quoted  above.    Let  us  see  why  this  fact  can  be  true: 

The  interstate-commerce  reports  show  that  the  average  number  of  passengers 
in  eachjtrain  moved  in  1896  was  39  passengers;  in  1895,  88;  in  1894, 44;  and  in  1893, 
42;  1892,  42;  1891,  41.  The  report  does  not  give  the  passenger  capacity  of  the 
average  train,  but  we  may  safely  place  it  at  3  cars  to  the  train.  Allowing  50  pas- 
sengers to  the  car  we  would  thus  nave  a  carrying  capacity  of  150  persons  for  each 
train,  or  275  per  cent  more  than  has  been  used  during  the  last  7  years.  It  appears 
that  only  28  per  cent  of  the  passenger  capacity  is  actually  employed;  and  as  a  con- 
sequence that  the  28  per  cent  have  to  pay  for  the  other  72  per  cent,  who  are,  per- 
haps prevented  from  taking  the  empty  seats  reserved  for  them  by  the  high  rate 
which  private  management  exacts.  fTow,  it  is  patent  that  an  empty  train  is  as 
expensive  to  haul  as  one  loaded  to  its  full  capacity.  One  hundred  and  fifty  pas- 
sengers, each  weighing  150  pounds  would  equal  about  11  tons.  An  engineer  or 
fireman  could  not  tell  whether  such  a  burden  got  on  or  off  at  the  last  station. 
The  conductor  service  would,  of  course,  remain  ttie  same,  and  so  all  other  services 
worthy  of  account. 

Then  so  far  as  ** receipts  under  (Government  ownership  "  are  concerned,  may  I 
not  say  I  am  justified  in  assuming  an  immensely  increased  passenger  traffic,  with 
no  appreciable  augmentation  of  expenditures  on  that  account. 

As  this  is  the  only  item  in  •*  receipts  '*  which  differs  from  the  past  experience  of 
the  companies  themselves,  I  think  I  may  safely  pass  on  to  the  account  for '  *e3cpendl- 
tures  and  maintenance,'*  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  estimating  the  amount  of  necessary  expenses  I  have 
adopted  the  past  experience  of  the  comi)anies,  just  as  in  the  account  showing 
**receiDts." 

The  nrst  item  of  difference  in  ''  public  expenditures,"  as  compared  with  the  past 
expenses,  is  a  saving  of  $165,000,000  in  the  annual  interest  charge.  That  results 
from  the  simple  and  indisputable  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  can 
borrow  monevat  one-half  the  rate  at  which  nearly  2,000  disorganized,  struggling, 
mismanaged  frequently,  and  antagonistic  railways  can.  The  3  per  cent  bonds  of 
the  United  States  are  now  quoted  at  from  8  to  9  per  cent  above  their  face  value; 
and  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $6,500,000,000, 
providing  a  safe  investment  for  100  years,  would  be  easily  negotiated  at  a  2^  per 
cent  rate  of  interest.  Thus  the  interest  charge  would  unquestionably  be  cut  in 
two,  and  $165,000,000  annually  saved. 

The  next  items  of  difference  are  two  charges  to  exi)ense8  of  operation,  involving 
an  outlay  of  $90,205,090  and  $6,000,000,  respectively.  The  first  is  over  and  above 
the  amount  now  paid,  and  is  incurred  in  order  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  from 
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10  to  8  per  diem  for  all  employees  except  oflBcen.    I  do  not  iiir»i> 
nnent  on  thiH  topic,  bat  I  BQomd  like  to  emphasise  the  pnideD«'**  <.'  -^ 
damages  and  dangers  of  railway  industry  by  this  gromtly  ii«efvi-i  -- 
resulting  safety  to  life  and  property,  the  immense  oppornuiitiri*  w^'.\ 
tion  of  hours  would  open  to  thoee  relieved  (800,000  men  Aod  tn^rvr  usi 
tions),  and.  over  and  above  ^,  the  165,000  nowanemploj-eU*  wb^  -wvl 
means  of  decent  self-support,  are  subjects  which  I  shail  only  ssl:^ 
infinite  i>ot<*ntialities  of  individual  betterment  and  national  pro^reaa. 

BesideH,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  society  wooid  nc^i  t-^s^:^' 
ways  npon  the  minimum  wage  scale.    Some  reduction  of  lionrs  of  jki-r  - 
of  wages  would  be  among  the  most  worthy  ends  at  whicli   tfae  nat?£. *_ 
Indeed,  the  railway  workers  may  safely  expect  that,  like   tlieir  r*r  ±'- 
of  the  i»08t-oftice,  they  will  be  paid  according  to  their  work,  not  ac;-^-^ 
barometer  of  the  overcrowded  labor  market 

I  have  added  $(>,(XK),000  to  the  expenditures  to  cover  an    increaa^  i  r^ 
trackmen,  of  from  $1.17  to  1.30,  numbering  about  170,000  in  tb©  Urr:-. 
Small  wages  may  not  always  make  small  men,  but  only  hexxroJeazi  cfLm.* 
be  able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  an  average  family  of  5  on  #1. 17  a  li'  - 
stops  to  consider  the  awful  labors  of  these  trackmen,  bamod  by  tfae  h-r 
mer  and  frozen  by  our  winter  winds,  working  10  hours  w^tli   \*t^x  a*- 
**  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,"  it  would  seem  thAt   tiie  rai.-' 
ger  who  first  established  this  rate  and  thus  compelled  his  crompeti''-  r-  * 
him.  has  a  heart  that ''  would  shame  hell  in  its  palmiest  da^rs.  **     Tb*.^  p  '^ 
wages  to  the  trackmen  would  be  in  addition  to  the  reduction   of  the  ii' 
from  10  to  8  hours. 

I  have  also  allowed  an  item  to  cover  insurance  for  employ«ee,  aUt-vi:- 
$2,000  when  killed  in  the  course  of  their  employment.    This  i?iib:^  >- 
argument,  and  I  will  make  none.    An  allowance  of  $5,000  is  TaAAi"  'r 
passenger  killed.    An  allowance  of  $2,000  to  the  non-treepassers  v^- 
killed  upon  the  railways  should  also  be  made.    So  ^;reat  a  loss  is  too  mz  - 
individuals  composing  a  family  alone  to  bear;  and  where  the  deeeasei  >  - 
innocent,  society  may  well  make  this  apnropriation  for  the  people  Jc-- 
rail  ways.    iSome  distinction  might  be  maae  bstween  children  and  others,  r 
some  provision  ought  to  be  made  above  that  provided  by  suits  for  n^lig^- 
men  will  agree. 

I  now  come  to  the  "savings"  which  it  appears  to  me  would  resnlt  frt. 
unified  management  of  railways.     Why  do  railways  insist  npon  a  nnifon!:  : 
Is  it  not  for  the  economy  it  inaugurates?    Now.  it  does  seem  to  me  that  ns^ 
of  management  will  be  equally  prolific  of  advantage  in  the  active  ope^' 
the  roads.    The  first  item  of  this  kind  which  I  submit  would  be  saved  islli ' 
for  some  1,500  railway  presidents.    This  does  not  imply  that  wo  believe  i>' 
will  be  able  to  get  along  without  competent  brains  and  training  to  sspo;:^ 
them.    Outside  of  this  item,  some  $10,000,000  is  allowed  for  •' supoTntsi-' 
The  fact  is  that  railway  presidents  in  most  instances  represent  ihess^i 
rather  than  the  actual  management  of  railroads.    The  superintendents  at9^\ 
trained  railroaders,  while  the  president  is  the  felloiK^  with  the  largest  ii»^l 
stock. 

There  are  exceptions,  doubtless,  but  with  uniformity  and  no  claahing  of  is^' 
among  the  different  branches  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  ''railroad  preexdest'^ 
tion  will  pass  away.  Superintendence,  of  course,  will  be  even  more  ua^. ' 
now,  in  its  highest  sense,  but  the  item  for  that  has  not  been  impaired  by  tbi><)'^ 
tion.  Law  expenses,  advertising,  commissions,  amounting  altogetiier  V  ^ 
$12,500,000  (see  statement) ,  would  absolutely  pass  awav.  Litigation,  ibe^^ 
element,  is  the  child  of  private  interests  in  railways,  ana  whatever  renudni^  ■ 
1)6  attendtMl  to  by  the  regular  officers  of  the  Gk>vemment.  As  to  insnrtiP 
Government  wotild  do  its  own;  besides,  nothing  has  been  credited  is  "^ 
for  this  item,  which  would  make  it,  therefore,  an  improper  charge.  I  b^^ 
the  item  for  stationery  in  two.  With  uniformity  in  the  forms  of  statioDflT' 
their  manufacture  in  large  amounts  at  least  50  per  cent  could  be  saved. 

The  next  item  is  $18,4<)3.288,  which  is  credited  as  a  saving  on  rent,  hiK>*': 
ment  track  yards,  terminals,  and  other  property  rented  by  the  companies.  ^^ 
has  been  funded  and  is  charged  up  in  the  6i  billions,  which  would  pai^ 
this  rented  pro]^rty,  so  far  as  necessary,  along  with  the  roads  themselyes;  ^'-^ 
this  item  can  not  be  disputed. 

Here  follow  9  items,  amounting  to  70  millions,  all  of  which  speak  for  then*' 
They  are  of  necessity  more  or  less  conjectural  as  to  details,  but  the  principle ^^ 
which  they  would  certainly  be  saved  is  the  unquestionable  value  of  assTJ 
labor  and  capital  over  antagonistic  and  anarchic  effort.  Every  trust  aeefc^' 
combine  and  prevent  division  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  bustness  i^  a  ^'^ 
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Xnroof  of  the  eternal  value  of  cooperation  and  the  futility  of  conflict;  besides,  in  the 
statement  of  **  expenditures"  by  the  present  companies,  you  will  find  an  item  of 
$52,000,000  charged  up  to  operating  expenses  which  can  not  be  classified,  that  is, 
the  character  of  which  the  companies  nave  refused  to  make  known  to  the  Inter- 
state Commission.  They  ma:^  have  some  reason  for  this.  It  seems  to  be  the  money 
spent  by  the  roads  to  get  business,  etc. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  alone  in  my  contention  of  the  certainty  of  the  savings 
to  be  effected  in  **  operating  exx>enses."  I  be^  leave  to  append  the  estimate  of  a 
railway  man  who  has  written  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  C.  Wood  Davis,  formerly 
general  freight  and  passenger  asent  on  a  Chicago  road,  in  his  work  in  favor  of 
Grovemment  ownership  makes  the  following  estimate  of  the  savings  which  would 
result: 

From  consolidation  of  depots  and  staffs $20,000,000 

From  exclusive  use  of  shortest  routes 25, 000, 000 

Saved  on  free  passes 30,000,000 

From  the  abrogation  of  the  commission  evil 20,000,000 

By  dispensing  with  high-priced  managers  and  staffs 4, 000, 000 

By  disbanding  traffic  associations 4,000,000 

Dispensing  with  presidents,  etc 25,000,000 

By  abolishing  all  but  local  office  solicitors,  etc 15,000,000 

Of  five-sevenths  of  the  advertising  account 5,000,000 

A  few  of  Mr.  Davis's  estimates  far  exceed  what  my  study  of  the  interstate  com- 
xnerce  reports  would  lead  me  to  believe  mi^ht  be  realized.  He  computes  a  total 
of  160  millions  as  being  within  the  economies  of  railway  operation  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  all  the  innumerable  eliminations  which  must  follow. 

My  effort  has  been  in  all  cases  to  discount  rather  than  dilate  or  amplify  the 
savings  on  public  operation,  and  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  I  have  under- 
stated the  economies  which  must  certainly  follow  the  introduction  of  universal 
principles  into  the  management  of  our  great  railway  system. 

IV.  FuTUBE  Railway  Development. 

The  statement  given  above  shows  a  balance  in  the  railway  treasury  each  year  of 
some  $70,000,000.  In  this  connection  we  should  not  forget  how  important  the 
railway  is  to  modem  life.  It  has  taken  the  place  of  the  public  roads  for  every 
purpose  of  practical  life;  and  if  our  country  is  to  develop,  it  can  only  be  by  a 
prudent  ana  steady  extension  of  her  railway  service.  I  should  suggest,  tiieref ore, 
the  importance  of  some  competent  guaranty  in  this  matter.  We  are  so  accustomed 
to  regarding  our  immense  railway  mileage  that  we  forget  the  immense  tracts  of 
country  that  have  no  such  accommodations,  and  whose  resources  are  rendered, 
thus,  beyond  the  reach  of  men. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  *'we  have  twice  too  many  railways,  and  yet  not  half 
enough."  I  have  no  complete  data  at  hand  going  to  show  the  amount  of  socially 
unnecessary  railways,  but  the  useless  duplications  of  competing  roads  must  indeed 
be  great.  In  Allegany  County,  Md.,  where  I  write  this  paper,  there  are  four  rail- 
ways when  two  would  abundantly  meet  the  needs  for  which  railways,  like  public 
highways,  should  be  built.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  capital  now  invested  in 
railways  is  wasted  in  such  duplication. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what  must  continue  to  happen  if  the 
roads  are  to  remain  in  private  hands.  For  example,  a  road  now  running  from 
Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Baltimore  is  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  presumably  because 
the  traffic  will  not  sustain  the  regular  bonded  interest  charge.  And  yet  it  is  now 
in  contemplation  by  certain  **  West  Virginia  interests'*  to  parallel  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  along  this  very  line. 

Thus  is  railway  capital  systematically  wasted  by  '* private  interests"  which  are 
incompetent  to  realize  the  highest  needs  of  society.  Who  would  suggest  parallel- 
ing the  county  roads?  And  where  is  the  political  economist  who  must  not  recog- 
nize in  railway  duplication  a  prodigious  waste  of  the  national  resources? 

We  know  that  private  interests  have  seemed  to  justify  this  improvidence  in  the 
past,  and  it  can  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  this  inherent  defect  of  private 
railway  capital  will  pass  away  but  with  the  **  interest ''  of  its  master.  In  short, 
nothing  but  the  General  Government  ownership  of  the  railways  can  reconcile  the 
national  demands  of  political  economy  with  the  highest  service  and  advantage  to 
the  individual  citizen;  so  that  the  proposal  of  this  work  stands  finally  confirmed 
if  only  with  reference  to  the  general  claims  of  national  economy  of  capital. 

How  different  the  situation  would  be  if  social  service  were  the  only  test  applied 
in  railway  building  as  well  as  management.    The  building  of  new  railways  should 
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be  determined  by  general  considerations  of  social  and  national  diaracter.  ^y 
given  mileage  to  a  given  amount  of  territory  and  popalataon.  The  sTena^ 
age  to  the  10,000  of  popolation  for  the  United  States  as  a  iirhole  is  jiist  i^^ 
and  yet  the  actual  distribution  of  mileage  throughout  the  coontry  bein  ^'< 
of  harmony  with  any  unit  of  comparison.  This  fact  is  another  inbereB;9&r- 
coming  of  private  railways.  Only  social  as  opposed  to  private  xnechods  c&r- 
rect  it. 

Comparition  shotring  unequal  distribution  of  railway  mileage  in  fourteen  S: 


Kame  of  State. 


^hibiT   ^?gr»   ""-""- 

ants. 


lOUsqnare  jg^ 


California 

37. 3B 

71.88  ^ 
60.08  i 
la».18: 
19.29  1 
32.65 
11.14  1 
21.23  1 
14.S6  , 
28.67 
20.22 
42.26' 
28.04  ! 

ao.8s 

Tib 
728 
263 

aso 

3,330 
3. 088 
10.5T2 
9,010 
4.647 
4,181 
2,127 
1.664 
8,8B8 
3,446 

as* 

Florida 

5-76 

rtah 

i.«: 

North  Dakota 

3.9 

Nftrt-h  <^ar"Hnw  .                                     , , 

M9, 

11.S1 

Maryland 

iai9 

Ohio 

a.4i 

Kentucky            .           .    .                  

7.»i 

New^Uampshiro 

13.43, 

ArkausaH 

4-S21 

MinnoHota 

7.74 

Missouri 

9.af 

Iowa 

1&36 

I  have  thus  shown  that  in  the  comparison  for  some  14  States  Florida,^ 
identical  conditions  with  California,  nas  77  per  cent  greater  mileage ;  >f^ 
Dakota  113  per  cent  greater  than  Utah;  Wisconsin  57  per  cent  greater  esc 
North  Carolina ;  Ohio  62  per  cent  greater  than  Maryland  ;  Kentncky  S3  p^  ^ 
less  than  New  Hampshire ;  Arkansas  81  per  cent  less  than  Minnesota,  anQ  J^^ 
Bouri  70  per  cent  lean  than  Iowa.  The  States  compared  are  in  effect  identK* ' 
their  population  to  the  area  compared,  except  that  in  each  case  the  State^^ 
such  e.xces.^,  in  the  distribution  of  mileage,  has  the  smaller  population  to  theaj* 
thus  still  lurther  augmenting  the  excess  enjoyed.  It  is  true  that  the  nfl« 
manager  is  in  no  sense  re.sponsible  for  this  discrimination  against  States.  P^^ 
interests  build  for  themselves  not  for  society.  And  yet  the  discrepancy  J^^? 
riti  ■  that  if  such  a  policy  were  attempted  in  taxation  the  suffering  States  ^o«* 
indeed,  secede. 

Yet,  still  the  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  railway  mileage  is  Q^^\. 
not  fully,  as  disastrous  to  the  States  named  as  if  they  were  compelled  to  pay*'}^ 
taxes  of  tho  favored  ones.  This  subject  has  not  nitherto.  so  far  as  I  ^ ®J 
been  studied  by  any  public  man.  It  certainly  deserves  their  attention,  ^f^ 
deal  of  this  excessive  distribution  to  some  States  may  consist  of  **  parallels  ^ 
useless  duplication.  In  that  case  the  inequality  could  be  readily  remedied  tib» 
public  ownership.    No  roads  would  be  built  but  from  social  consideration?- 

States  and  counties  thinking  themselves  entitled  to  greater  railway  accomin*^ 
tion  could  bond  themselves  to  cover  the  cost  of  construction  of  new  ^^^\^ 
the  supervision  and  to  be  operated  by  the  General  Government ;  if  the  ^"i!^ 
justified  by  the  supply  of  traffic,  then  the  prudence  of  their  construction^ 
appear,  when  the  General  Government  would  assume  the  bonds.  If  such  r^ 
failed  to  pay  more  than  the  cost  of  operation,  the  local  body  woold  have  ^?^^ 
liable  and  accept  the  responsibility  of  its  own  desires.  At  the  same  li"'^®.^ 
could  not  be  sufferers ;  for  the  construction  of  a  road,  even  at  the  points  oi  t^ 
traffic,  would  inure  to  their  benefit  in  improved  land  values,  which  coaM  tb^^^ 
made  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  investment.  Some  objection  h&s  been  nu«K- 
nationalization  on  the  ground  that  **political  roads"  would  be  built  ^^®^^ 
traffic  would  not  justify  it.  I  am  quite  sure  the  institution  outlined  above  f^ 
prevent  that.  The  local  body  should  be  made  first  responsible;  and  onlyi^L 
event  of  thetraffic  justifying  the  investment,  i.  e.,  paying  cost  of  operation^ 
interest,  should  the  Government  accept  responsibility.  In  this  way  *^^^ 
new  roads  would  be  built  by  local  initiative  and  responsibility,  and  tho  Oo^^ 
ment  preserved  harmless.  ^ 

Thus  again  we  see  the  anarchism  which  prevails  in  railway  distribution  J ^ 
to  be  compared  with  an  equal  anarchism  of  rates,  fares,  dividends,  and  p» 
service.    There  is  no  data  obtainable,  but  I  would  wager  a  dare  that  there » 
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icli  disproportion  in  the  distribntion  of  the  public  roads  of  the  United  States. 
^ere  is  as  little  reason  for  one  as  the  other ;  ana  besides  the  immense  development 
^at  'would  result  from  devoting  the  capital  now  used  for  useless  duplications  of 
^il'ways  to  opening  up  accommodation  for  the  backwoods  farmers  and  others,  an 
dually  great  object  would  be  attained  in  preserving  some  principle  of  balance  in 
'iilvray  distribution. 

^  I  think,  then,  I  may  safely  add  **  Development  of  the  country  '*  as  one  of  the 
rg^ent  arguments  in  favor  of  railway  socialization. 

V.  Safety  of  Railway  Passbnobrs  and  Employees. 

I  only  desire  to  suggest  on  this  topic  that  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
aeaths  and  injuries  on  American  railways,  as  compared  with  the  same  in  Germany 
|,nd  Austria-Hungary  (government  railways),  is  enough  to  intimate  mayhem  and 
nnrder  as  the  principal  object  of  railroad  management  en  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  figrures  are  for  the  year  1890  in  each  country,  the  average  journey  being  24 
nilesin  this  country  and  16  miles  in  the  others. 


KiUed. 


Number. 


Injured. 


Kamber.j   Proportion.    Nnmber.'  Proportion, 


Passenflrers  carried:  i 

UidtedBtates I    488,480,865 

aermany 488,066,250 

Anstria- Hungary 68,088,698 

"Men  employed:  ' 

UnitedStates 748,801 

Gtormany l |  840,663 

Austria-Hungary ,  166,468 

Otber  ijersons: 

United  Stotes 
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Austria-Hungary 
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46 
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UnitedStates i       6,385 

Gtermany |  726 
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Is  this  terrible  comparison  justly  drawn  between  public  and  private  ownership 
of  railways?    I  candidly  believe  it  is. 

About  a  year  ago,  when  the  railways  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  an  extension  of  the  time  to  comjplete  the  air-brake  and  patent  coupler 
appliances,  it  was  argued  that  the  poorer  railways  could  not  afford  to  expend  the 
money  necessary  under  the  law.  Of  course,  it  would  be  almost  useless  for  the 
more  solvent  roads  to  do  it  unless  the  conditions  were  made  universal  in  this 
respect;  and  so  with  "poor  railways"  (and  such,  indeed,  many  of  them  are,  10 
per  cent  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  etc.)  these  great  measures  of  safety,  with  even 
an  act  of  Congress  commanding  them  to  be  done,  have  dragged  along  from  year 
to  year  defying  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  of  law. 

But  if  the  railways  were  the  property  of  the  people  that  act  of  Congress  would 
have  been  an  appropriation,  ana  in  2  years  these  great  measures  would  have  l)een 
finally  realized  as  facts.  I  do  not  propose  to  denounce  the  individual  roads  for 
this  neglect,  nor  grow  eloquent  over  the  carnage  and  slaughter.  But  this  state  of 
things  must  stop.  If  there  is  any  other  means  than  public  operation  which  can 
achieve  this  end  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

I  only  want  to  add  on  this  topic  a  common  observation.  Many  of  the  accidents 
are  attributed  to  overwork.  1  believe  that  the  reduction  of  the  day*s  work  from 
10  to  8  hours  will  completely  remove  this  trouble. 

Besides,  when  the  roads  are  socialized  improvements  in  safety  appliances  can  at 
once  be  utilized.  Only  the  fact  of  their  utility  needs  be  satisfactorily  determined; 
after  that  the  improvement  would  follow,  of  course. 
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VL  A  Sybtkm  of  Railway  Aocu>E!rr  Ixscbasi 

The  principle  of  insnranoe  is  designed  to  eliminAte  tlie  daaasscL ; 
accident  over  the  livee  of  indiyidiuU  workers.    It  is  emineDUy  i^ 
a  perflon  accepts  a  particular  work  for  himself  and  soaetj, 
8<^n  happens  his  partner  society  shoold  share  with    liinu  a 
relative  capacity,  tne  losses  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.   ' 
M*ioasIy  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  the  railway  employee  and  aociecy  a:«  'F 
the  terrible  afflictions  which  the  former  has  to  bear  ooslit  to  be  di=rr.- 
as  possible  ratably  to  the  partnership  liahQity.    It  is  shiSiDefiillT  cr> 
relatively  weak  individnal  should  bear  alone  *'the  slings  suid  arrows  i  - 
fortune/*    All  civilized  Qovemments  reoogniae  the  ohli^ni^sozi^  of  «« - 
resiHxrt  by  providing  pensions  for  the  victims  of  their  onJ  v  great  tadsr 
war  hardly  as  ferocious  to  less  and  lives  as  the  railway  tzvffic 

Here  is  the  proof.    ( United  States. ) 

Table  of  railuny  carnage. 
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Does  this  difference  between  public  and  prirate  management  ari?^ cc 
sonal  malevolence  of  railways  on  this  side  or  the  water?  Oertainlx  ik4.  : 
out  of  a  difference  of  methods.  What  is  the  only  Imown  differeoflpi^t'r 
Ours  are  private  railways  and  the  German  '*  government'*  owned  sdu  '- 
So  much  for  the  value  of  institution.  Individuality  may  enjoy  a  grest 
in  wise  methods  or  institutions.  It  will  be  remarked  by  the  readeri^' 
a  striking  uniformity  of  death  and  accident  during  9  years  griven,  takiB£ 
tial  increase  into  account.  That  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased  £=^ 
men  at  work.  Now,  this  fact  of  uniformity  is  of  invaluable  imports 'i 
scheme  of  railway  insurance  proposed.  Wiwi  a  practical  fopeknowiedi:^  * 
is  going  to  hapywn  in  the  way  of  accident,  the  Government  oonld  wfcl  :-*■' 
tho  duty  of  society  in  this  partnership  of  the  laborer  and  the  pnhHc  we^-'^ 

I  shall  not  Indicate  here  what  compensation  should  be  made  in  ^vt  ■' 
accidents.    It  should  he  liberal  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  indoce  indif ''^'• 
personal  safety,  as  some  might  argue.    What  I  particularly  desire  toay- 
under  the  Government,  certain  and  adequate  insurance  oonld  be  bsd^- 
would  be  master  of  all  the  facts.    Under  the  dispensation  of  1 ,985  diffe^^^. 
companios  no  half  satisfactory  provision  can  be  mada     MjpropoMf^sf 
Government  should  bear  half  the  cost  of  sustaining  sufficient  insuranci  "-' 
employee  should  bear  the  other  half.    That  in  addition  thereto  crippled  eo 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  educate  themselves  for  the  sedentary  emp^T^^ 
al)out  railways,  should  pass  examinations  as  to  their  fitness  to  hold  clen>  - 
tions,  and  that,  other  things  beins  e<iual,  they  should  enjoy  a  prefeitBCt- 
employment  for  which  they  were  fit  \ 

It  may  be  said  in  answer  that  so  far  as  insurance  is  essential  it  er^'\ 
numerous  casualty  companies  which  are  anxious  to  write  policies.  Thita  " 
they  are  so  grossly  inefficient  that  they  defeat  the  purpose  of  insurance-  ^'] 
by  the  charge  of  inefficiency  that  they  charge  more  than  two  prices  (^  { 
insurance,  and  thus  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pressing  poverty  of  «^^ 
than  half  million  railroaders  who  need  it  Besides,  the  railways  should  p«  • 
half  of  the  Insurance,  a  thing  they  will  never  do  while  some  of  them  »<** 
to  employ  patent  couplers  and  air  brakes,  saving  legs  and  lives  instead  (rf  J** 
them. 

I  have  said  the  casualty  companies  are  inefficient  becaose  of  their  di 
inere  are  some  29  of  these  companies  in  this  country,  and  here  is  tlwir^ 
statement  for  the  year  1898: 

Summary  of  29  companies,  taken  from  Standard  Pubiishing  Company  i' 

statistics. 

Gross  assets uj.4' 

Gross  liabilities //-///.'" I'/.'. ."/.l" 111." ..I'll" ".i"""!'.^/"      30.1^ 

Surplus  to  policy  holders lll.-lllll.llllll.llllllllll^l     WJ«^ 
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Preminins  received  daring  1897 $16,018,586 

Dividends  paid  during  1897 _  604,133 

Losses  paid  during  1897 6,898,741 

Gross  amount  at  risk  December  81, 1897 2,672,880,735 

It  will  be  observed  that  they  charged  $16,018,586  in  premiums;  while  all  they 
paid  out  to  the  insured  was  $6,893,741.  Every  casualty  company  will  show  this 
low  ratio  of  *' losses"  to  **  premiums."  Eighteen  hxm^red  and  ninety-seven  is  in 
no  sense  an  exceptional  year.  It  thus  appears  that  they  only  paid  back  to  the 
people  who  sought  their  insurance  89  per  cent  of  what  they  exacted  for  insurance; 
m  other  words,  the  railway  employee  would  have  to  pay  60  per  cent  more  than 
actually  necessary  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  his  insurance.  It  is  patent  that 
railway  insurance  of  railway  subjects  would  not  cost  more  than  6  per  cent  to 
administer  it  in  conjunction  with  the  railway  finances.  It  only  costs  that  amount 
to  administer  the ''  sick  ,in valid,  old  age,  and  accident  insurance  "carried  on  by  the 
German  Gk)vemment  for  its  laboring  population.  (See  Fourth  Special  Reix>rt, 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Now,  if  you  add  to  the  89  per  cent  6  per  cent,  to  cover  governmental  cost  of  admin- 
istration, the  total  cost  will  be  just  42  per  cent  of  the  sum  now  necessary  with  the 
casualty  companies.  Dividing  that  between  the  railroads  and  the  mdividual 
employee  the  cost  would  be  just  21  per  cent,  or  one-fifth  of  the  amount  now  neces- 
sary to  insure  with  casualty  companies  and  secure  compensation  for  his  individual 
loss. 

At  the  same  time  the  traveling  public  could  avail  itself  of  this  institution,  and 
have  the  fortunate  travelers  cooperate  with  the  unfortunate  in  amending  pecu- 
niarily the  misadventures  of  railway  locomotion. 

I  need  hardly  argue  that  the  present  companies  will  never  adequately  correct 
this  great  evil.  The  *' fellow-servant"  rule  of  law  excuses  them  absolutely  from 
any  responsibility  to  their  employees,  and  when  a  passenger  or  a  freight  disaster 
happens  the  sufferer  has  usually  a  lawsuit  instead  of  insurance.  If  he  secures  a 
verdict  he  divides  it  with  his  lawyers,  unless  it  has  previously  been  consumed  in 
appeals  to  higher  courts, 

VII.  Postal,  Express. 

The  demand  for  a  parcel  post  and  Government  assumption  of  the  express  system 
has  long  attained  the  point  of  almost  universal  desire.  Of  its  convenience  for 
commerce  and  the  accommodation  of  the  people  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to 
8X)eak.  My  remarks  upon  this  subject  will  be  confined  to  showing  that  if  the 
Government  should  undertake  the  railways  this  service  would  follow,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  besides,  that  the  express  service  under 
these  circumstances  could  be  conducted  at  lialf  the  present  cost  to  the  general 
public;  that  allowing  the  same  railway  charge  for  carrying,  which  is  at  present 
paid  by  the  express  companies,  and  adding  tnereto  the  cost  of  distribution  in 
connection  with  the  post-office,  the  service  would  be  almost  as  greatly  improved 
in  the  matter  of  delivery  as  in  the  reduction  of  rates. 

Mr.  Weir,  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Ck>mpany,  stated  before  a  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  that  the  usual  comx)ensation  paid  by  the  company  to 
the  railroads  was  *'  not  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts;"  they  guaran- 
teed that;  that  in  some  cases  it  might  rise  to  50  or  even  60  per  cent.  (See  Con- 
gressional Record,  May  6, 1898,  and  Senator  Pettigrew's  speech  of  that  date. ) 

It  would  appear  that  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  express  service  goes  to  other 
sources  than  railway  carriage,  viz,  to  independent  offices,  warehouses,  staff  offi- 
cers, accounts,  dividends,  handsome  salaries,  etc.  The  only  service  performed 
by  them  which  is  of  social  utility  is  delivery  by  wagons  in  the  larger  cities. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  if  conducted  between  a  government  railway  and  a  gov- 
ernment post-office  this  necessary  service  could  be  reduced  to  its  most  efficient  and 
economical  basis;  and  the  necessary  cost  of  delivery  in  connection  with  postal 
matter  decreased  so  that  the  whole  service  might  be  had  for  just  50  per  cent  of 
the  present  cost. 

Besides,  the  present  express  companies  carry  on  a  wasteful  (socially)  competi- 
tion with  each  other.  This  means  the  multiplication  of  rents,  accounts,  dividends, 
salaries,  wagons,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  be  eliminated  by  the  socialization  of  the 
service.  For  example:  An  intelligent  driver  of  an  express  wagon  in  a  town  of 
some  18,000  people,  upon  being  asked  as  to  the  number  of  wagons  necessary  for 
the  delivery  of  express  matter,  replied:  *'We  have  altogether  5  wagons  run- 
ning; there  are  2  different  companies.  If  one  company  had  the  whole  business 
3  delivery  wagons  would  do  the  work  just  as  well."  This  is  the  testimony  of  a 
man  who  knew  whereof  he  spoke,  but  did  not  know  the  writer's  object  in  asking 
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the  qnestion.  I  conRider  it  fair  to  expect  that  the  poet-offioe  ocmld  co&irLr  n 
Bervice,  in  t-onnectinn  with  public  railways,  at  about  one-half  of  tbe  mu f 
requirwi  by  the  private  companieB. 

I  win  not  ar^ni<*  this  question  further.  It  is  merely  incidental  to  tlie  pr  t«^ 
for  public  railways.  If  we  should  get  them  the  express  system  would  cct::*  t- 
matter  of  course.  If  we  can  not  get  the  railways,  I  fear  the  express  smrr. ~-  - 
as  well  be  left  where  it  is:  for  the  example  of  the  carrying  of  the  mails  &n  1  i 
charge  exacted  therefor  under  private  ownership  of  the  railways  leads  xne  to :  i.:  - 
that  instead  of  **  40  per  cent ''  the  railways  would  secure  about  80  per  o?e.-  - 
carrying  the  express,  and  thus  in  effect  defeat  the  other  €oon<nn.ie8  of  :->"*-- 
management. 

VIII.  A  System  of  Railway  Civil  Servk^e, 

I  believe  no  person  has  ever  advocated  public  railways  but  in  the  saine  hrpfei 
to  demand  the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  genuine  civil  service.  I  shoixld,  xdctt*- 
be  quite  the  last  to  omit  this  requirement,  urgent  in  every  public  employn^-^v 
but  e?*j)ecially  urgent  in  the  oi)eration  of  a  system  so  intimately  concerned  in  ~ 
industrial,  social,  individual,  and  national  life.  1  conceive  the  eystezxi.  4  f  c.r. 
service  to  aim  at  the  maintenance  of  merit  in  the  active  work  of  the  Gov-emixi-r:^: 
In  that  res^)ect  I  regard  the  system  of  railway  civil  service  not  ao  much  a  ineajr:-- 
tending  to  insure  as  hi^h  an  order  of  ability  and  devotion  as  we  hitherto  liav^e  b3^ 
but  as  an  adjunct  to  the  service  which  must  immensely  improve  it  over  ^what  w: 
have  known  in  the  pa.st. 

Consider  a  few  su^geRtions  on  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  course,  all  tbe  iuter- 
ferences  with  legislatures,  county  and  city  public  functionaries,  courts,  as  m.x- 
believe,  as  well  as  Congress,  will  pass  away  with  the  private  interests  'wb--- 
inspire  them.  Passes,  discriminations,  overbonding  and  stocking,  buildinsT  n;  -  z 
one  community  at  the  expense  of  another,  etc.,  must  disappear  with  tbe  inter^t^'J 
which  render  them  i)rofitable.  We  have  only  one  ixjssible  apprehension  left  xhez. 
*'  T)ie  roads  will  g»*t  into  politics."  I  think  it  but  a  fair  question  to  ask,  'Wt-^f 
are  they  now?  What  is  meant  by  this  objection  is  that  employment  will  beoomtr  & 
matter  of  partisan  selection. 

Well,  let  us  see  what  this  can  mean  at  worst.  Out  of  the  836,620  men  empl or  -i 
in  1H96  only  5,378  were  general  officers.  Other  officers  were  2,718,  and  here  tb- 
•'offices"  cease,  unless  clerks  (26,828)  and  station  agents  (29,723)  are  incladt^I 
Of  offices,  about  one-half  would  be  abolished  as  unnecessary,  so  that  at  most  then- 
would  remain  not  more  than  5,000.  I  believe  no  one  will  contend  that  the  othrr 
8J0.000  employees  would  be  in  danger  from  this  influence.  No  firemen,  engioe- 
men,  station  men,  conductors,  train  men,  machinists,  carpenters,  Bhopmen,  tTSbci 
men,  etc.,  would  ho  in  peril  of  their  employment  from  political  desires  at  VTasb- 
inu'ton.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  subject-matter  of  railway  employment  does  no: 
otfer  the  same  temptations  as  other  activities  of  the  public  service.  Besides  tbe 
*' offices"  which  are  now  dealt  out  to  the  friends  and  relations  of  the  railway 
*' president''  and  *' board  of  directors,"  being  incidents  of  private  ownership  of 
stock,  etc.,  will  be  dropped,  and  thus  the  only  nook  which  your  ** office  seeker'' 
could  fill  will  be  out  of  reach.  Real  and  resi>onsible  appointments  could  not  be 
taken  except  by  those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  railway  service.  Nature 
would  protect  us  from  the  attack  of  the  office  seekers.  There  would  be  no 
**  offices  "  to  give.  Not  even  your  sleek  politician  could  dispatch  a  train,  ad:u<4 
a  schedule,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  stand  in  any  peril  from  his  desire  to 
engineer  or  watch  a  switch.  If  he  endeavored  to  foist  hunself  on  the  railway  luan- 
ae^ement,  an  indignant  public,  solicitous  of  their  lives  and  limbs,  wonld  eithrr 
ridicule  or  hound  him  off  the  earth. 

The  fact  is  that  tbe  elimination  of  "  private  interests"  would  remove  the  ixjsst- 
bility  of  this  abuse.  The  general  public  knows  that  this  evil  exists  to-day  in  its 
very  worst  form  in  private  railway  management.  The  railway  president,  who  is 
he?  Not  10  in  100  are  experienced  railway  workers.  Their  merits  and  appoint- 
ments are  usually  ascertained  by  their  **  stock."  They  are  not  selected;  they 
appoint  themselves,  and  hold  their  positions  as  long  as  they  hold  their  stock.  And 
in  other  cases  are  they  not  systematically  chosen  to  •'  protect  certain  interests?" 
Saving  a  few  small  roads  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  your  railroad  president 
is  invariably  the  representative  of  "certain  interests,'*  not  a  railroad  man,  but  the 
agent  of  a  clique.  How  seldom,  very  seldom,  do  we  see  a  railway  president  who 
*'rose  from  the  ranks  up." 

I  need  hardly  say  that  under  public  ownership,  with  an  efficient  commissioo 
having  charj^je  of  all  the  * '  superintending  service,'"  great  lawyers  and  great  bankers, 
adepts  in  their  own  calling,  would  not  be  seen  in  such  appointments.    A  system  of 
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aid  be  readily  arranged  providing  for  competitive  examination  in  knowl- 
rail^ray  operation  linked  to  life  service  as  a  railway  worker;  and  thns  con- 
be  *'  supenntending  service"  to  real  railway  men, yonr  politician  would  be 
.lly  excluded.  The  commission  would  also  have  charge  of  freight  rates, 
er  fares,  the  building  of  new  roads.  When  the  limit  of  their  ability  to 
to  their  duties  had  been  reached,  other  boards  with  definite  powers  and 
7otild  begin.  Each  member  might  be  sworn,  like  a  judge,  to  allow  no  con- 
on  bat  merit  and  the  good  of  the  service  to  hifluence  him  in  his  conduct  or 
;nients. 

.  the  railway  service  confined  to  railway  men,  no  one  being  eligible  to 
ement  but  some  rail  wav  man  who  had  passed  the  required  examination,  and 
i  in  the  post-office,  had  least  errors  marked  to  him  in  his  last  department, 
sibility  of  partisan  selection  is,  1  submit,  effectually  removed, 
et  as  see  what  a  vista  of  hope  this  arrangement  would  insure  the  railroader. 
ad  of  the  service  being  supplied  exclusively  from  the  service  itself,  every 
der  of  spirit,  intelligence,  sobriety,  and  ambition  might  look  forward  to  pro- 
1,  and  we  can  readily  see  how  this  spur  would  wake  to  life  the  latent  ener- 
^titudes,  and  ambitions  of  almost  the  entire  railway  service.   Their  promotion 

be  made  conditional  upon  their  attaining  the  highest  marks  in  their  previous 
ms,  along  with  the  required  preparation  for  the  one  to  which  tney  seek 
»ment;  and  in  this  way  the  most  powerful  motives  of  human  nature  could 
aght  into  play  for  the  perfection  of  railway  operation, 
merit  system?  Yes.  Not  because  we  desire  the  roads  run  as  well  as  now, 
r,  but  because  we  desire  to- cure  the  nepotism  which  is  more  rampant  in  rail- 
lanagement  to-day  than  it  is  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  public  serv- 
^e  desire  civil  service  for  the  same  reason  we  desire  lower  passenger  rates, 
e  propose  public  ownership  because  we  know  it  alone  will  ffive  us  both. 
h  the  systematizing  of  this  great  service  on  the  lines  of  the  highest  economy 
ome  a  tendency  to  a  thorough  renovation  of  all  the  public  departments, 
lat  they  are  more  in  need  of  it  than  the  private  enterprises  of  the  country, 
km  sure  it  will  be  found  upon  enlightened  comparison  of  the  public  service 
;he  private  that  the  palm  of  highest  efficiency  must  be  rendered  to  the  post- 
as  on  the  whole  the  best-managed  industrial  enterprise  in  the  United  States, 
over  the  list  of  annual  failures  shown  in  the  Government's  business  annuals 
lere  will  be  found  an  average  bankruptcy  among  private  business  enterprises 
ae  §000.000,000  everv  year  for  the  last  20.  And  this  terrific  waste  and  ravage 
lot  include  *  *  the  bad  debts  '*  of  an  individual  character,  but  only  such  failures 
)  of  general  concern  and  are  reported  to  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  It  is  far  from 
that  the  business  of  the  Government  is  less  successful  than  that  of  private 
prise.    The  opposite  assertion  is  nearer  just 

%ve  only  to  add  under  this  title  that  no  difficulty  has  been  found  among  other 
nnin  applying  economic  methods  to  public  railway  management.  In  Ger- 
%  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  India,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  New 
1  Wales,  Russia,  and,  indeed,  in  all  countries  that  have  tried  the  proposal  of 
vork,  no  word  of  discouragement  is  heard  on  the  matter  of  **  civil  service." 
le  naturally  expect  a  rigid  management  on  just  business  principles,  and  in  no 
e  case  has  there  been  a  word  of  complaint. 

t  this  should  make  us  none  the  less  urgent  in  the  demand  for  nonpartisan 
'ol  of  the  department  of  railways;  and,  let  me  sa^  again,  the  idea  has  never 

advanced  but  in  conjunction  with  the  emphatic  requirement  of  such  a 
jiple. 

IX.  The  Test  of  Past  Experience. 

Sxperience  is  the  best  of  teachers.  We  are  always  prone  to  look  for  prece- 
s/'  The  facts  are  that  every  possible  species  of  political  government  has 
e  the  experiment  of  public  ownership— some  54  difiCerent  countries  now  own- 
:heir  railways,  either  in  the  whole  or  in  part. 

le  of  the  first  features  observable  in  the  results  of  this  system  is  the  complete 
nee  of  the  corruption  and  monopolies  which  grow  out  of  our  system. 
Qother  is  the  fact  that  in  some  countries  the  railway  traffic  is  made  a  source 
olitical  revenue.  In  Germany  in  1890  the  net  profits  were  38^  per  cent  of  the 
re  railwav  receipts,  or  $119,159,147.51  revenue,  and  this  immense  sum  was 
18(1  into  the  imperial  treasury.  It  is  attested,  too,  that  the  net  profits  of  the 
man  system  have  increased  41  per  cent  during  the  10  years,  while  wages  are 
.  to  have  been  increased  1.21  per  cent  over  the  wages  of  private  management, 
third-class  fare  in  that  country  one  may  ride  4  miles  for  a  cent,  and  10  miles 
;he  Berlin  road  for  a  like  amount. 
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The  experience  of  Belginm  is  like  that  of  Qermanj,  according  ti  T- 
written  an  excellent  work  on  this  Bubject.    There  fares  mnd  f-r^.zi- ' 
\ieen  reduced  one-half  and  wages  of  employeee  doabled  under  xrut^nr.-: 
ti«)n.     The  net  profits  for  1891  were  $11,313,175.     In  New  Z^il^iL- 
vieUled  a  net  profit  of  $2,179,473  in  1893,  while  the  adyanta^res  wL:.x  ^ 
have  accrued  to  the  colony  in  cheapened  transportation  are  ineetim^'-r. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  goyemment  owns  2,351  miles  of  railw*^  t. 
IHWA  returned  a  profit  of  $9,565,868.    The  yalne  added  to  public  las  is  «-. 
than  pay  the  entire  cost  of  her  roads.    This  is  eaoally  true  of  all  t^  ~- 
tnilian  colonies.    In  Australia  one  may  ride  1,000  miles  first  class  for  ^'. 
workingmen  may  ride  8  miles  for  1  cent.    Yet  wa^  are  from  S.>  t-  -*:- 
higher  than  in  this  country,  while  the  working-day  is  but  8  liotirsL 

In  HusHlasome  6,800  miles  are  public,  which,  together  with  tbe  new  ^D«r.. 
make  11,000  miles.  This  entire  distance  may  be  covered  for  $:>j,  heu^  z 
a  half  cent  per  mile,  through  an  unsettled  and  almost  uncivilized  o^jl-t 
net  return  to  the  Qoyernment  in  lb9l  was  $25,000,000.  All  the  oi-icrr* 
revert  to  the  Czar  in  periods  from  35  to  85  years.  Workingmen  tfaerv  r«-- 
ride  at  the  cheap  rate  of  $6  for  2,000  miles.  In  France  the  rail-ways  rrrtr  j 
republic  in  specified  periods.  ' 

The  exi>erience  of  Austria-Hungary  tallies  with  the  rest.  Ber  net  prct:* 
railways  in  1HH8  wera  $50,457,822.  But  since  that  year  immensie  caAZL:^\ 
been  made.  The  **zone"  has  been  substituted  mainly  for  tbe  per  mile  r.  :! 
zone  increasing  in  breadth  as  the  total  journey  is  an  extended  one.  3£is  ^s- 
Todd,  in  her  work  "Railways  of  Europe  and. America/'  ^yes  an  eric- 
description  of  this  institution. 

Thus  we  have  the  project  tried  and  tested  by  every  kind  of  coT?Rr 
Whether  in  the  most  radical  democracies,  like  the  Australian  coloviies.  arin:i'- 
untoward  despotism,  like  that  of  Russia,  whether  among  the  people  pntfes^::' 
endowments  of  western  civilization  or  among  the  Hindoos  or  Japaneee,  tbr  t: 
ence  of  each  and  all  attests  the  inunense  advantage,  as  well  as  the  prarc  s 
of  the  public  railway.  Institutional  lines  can  not.  then,  be  dra^yn  npcEi  is- 
catcs.  for  under  every  kind  of  political  institution  has  this  system  beei:^ 
with  the  one  result,  elimination  of  the  rottenness  of  irresponsible  priTsfr: ' 
and  an  immensely  augmented  public  service.  Experience,  then,  would  »- 
iBkWOT  nationalization. 

Professor  Ely  informs  us  that,  without  exception,eyery  man  he  met  ia  0^- 
considered  the  test  of  experience  as  demonstration  of  the  superiority  c: ' 
ownership.     **  Even  those  who  were  once  bitterly  opposed  to  the  nnderut- 
now  convinced  of  their  error,  and  no  one  wishes  to  return  to  private  ownff-. 

It  seems,  then,  in  our  case  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  being  behind  the  a.^ 

X.  Trusts— Destrucjtign  by  Punftive  Freight  Rates. 

It  has  hocom  ealmost  a  universal  principle  in  pathology  that  tbe  most  e^^ 
method  for  curiiiK  a  disease  is  to  be  foxmd  in  the  inoculation  of  tbe  patifsr^'j 
its  virus.  The  business  men  and  observers  of  events  well  know  that  tbepft^- 
trusts  has  un i  f ormly  been  a  preferential  freight  rate.  The  Standard  Oil  is  a ^ 
known  example  of  this  fact;  and  anyone  who  cares  to  know  the  definite reJ^ 
of  this  company  to  preferential  freight  rates  may  be  well  referred  to«: 
excellent  work  by  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  entitled  *' Wealth  against  tbe  Commonv^ 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  last  10  ^^ears  that  civil  prohibitions  are  simply BS^' 
less  as  against  those  great  combinations  of  wealth.    In  the  last  few  dsTS^- 
seen  offered  to  the  attorney- general  of  the  State  of  Ohio  a  straight  l«il*^'- 
enouL^'h  to  have  subsidized  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  known  kings  in  fe^' 
Monnett  has  proved  stronger  than  the  Standard  Oil,  but  1  am  afraid  to' 
how  many  have  in  the  '  ast  and  how  many  will  in  the  future  yield  under  k  * 
di^ioua  a  burden.    How  few  have  ever  stopped  to  consider  tiiat  moral  cndv-^ 
like  physical  endurance,  has  its  well-defined  limits;  that  while  some  may  b^^* 
small  burden  and  others  the  greater,  that  still  for  the  great  mass  of  the  b^ 
race  the  limit  of  endurance  is  reached  far  below  the  point  at  which  the»^ 
monsters  can  disburse  their  bribes.    Moral  endurance  hasitslimits,  justlik^?- 
cai  endurance;  and  while  a  strong  man  may  bear  up  under  a  burden  <^' 
pounds,  yet  if  the  load  is  raised  to  a  ton  in  weight  he  wiU  be  crushed  to aS'^ 
Little  wonder  is  there  that  the  moral  instincts  of  the  masses  have  taken fn|^' 
these  omnipotent  forces  of  corruption;  and  great  indeed  should  be  thewu*^^ 
Americans  in  every  station  to  curb  and  overpower  these  organizations,  i^ 
more  potent  than  any  of  the  peace  powers  of  the  Republic. 

To  this  end  I  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make.    If  preferential  freight  ntes^ 
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the  means  of  lending  eoonomic  strength  to  these  great  monsters,  then  punitive 
freight  rates  may  most  certainly  be  made  the  means  of  their  nndoin  g.  Let  there  be  a 
commission  whose  duty  shall  be  to  determine  when  an  indostrial  organization  has 
become  a  tmst.  With  the  Government  owning  the  railroads  ( and  this  suggestion  is 
only  made  upon  that  condition) ,  the  production  of  such  trusts  could  be  so  discrim- 
inated against,  on  the  principle  of  our  protective  tariffs,  that  the  trusts  must  soon 
gri ve  way.  The  commission  having  determined  that  certain  subjects  of  transporta- 
tion were  the  productions  of  a  trust,  it  could  then  issue  its  orders  to  every  freight 
agent  in  the  Union,  commanding  them  to  impose  100  per  cent  additional  for  the 
transportation  of  such  freight,  or  prohibit  its  transportation  entirely,  if  it  were 
found  that  consumers  might  rely  upon  another  market.  In  this  way  society  would 
be  nioeting  one  economic  fact  with  another;  and  history  should  have  taught  us 
by  this  time  that  economic  factors  are  the  only  ones  with  which  to  do  intelligent 
battle  with  other  economic  factors.  A  punitive  or  prohibitive  freight  rate  would 
so  harass  the  operations  of  the  trust  that  it  could  not  reach  its  market,  and  volun- 
tary dissolution  would  follow  the  application  of  such  a  force. 

These  trusts  have  been  recognized  by  the  statutes  of  the  Union  and  by  the  com- 
mon law  from  time  immemorial  as  crimes  against  the  law.  The  suggestion, 
therefore,  that  such  measures  as  punitive  and  prohibitive  freight  rates  might  be 
unconstitutional  is  hardly  called  for.  The  Constitution  certainly  was  designed 
to  punish  crime  and  not  to  protect  it.  The  clause  therein  relating  to  interstate 
commerce  applies  to  legitimate  and  laudable  commerce,  to  be  determined  by  Gon- 
KTess,  and  where  an  article  or  manufactured  product  were  being  unlawfully  pro- 
duced and  vended  the  Congress,  in  the  interest  of  interstate  commerce,  would  have 
the  clear  and  unquestioned  power  to  prohibit  such  traffic.  The  Louisiana  lottery 
is  an  example  of  constitutional  principles  when  applied  to  unlawful  avocations; 
80  that  I  do  not  perceive  any  valid  legal  objection  to  the  practice  of  punitive  and 
prohibitory  freight  rates. 

I  think  it  is  not  an  assumption  to  say  that  if  the  proposal  of  Government  rail- 
ways were  supported  only  by  the  incidental  prospect  of  the  discouragement  and 
destruction  of  trusts,  the  American  people  would  be  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of 
this  measure.  Certainlv  they  have  long  despaired  of  lawsuits  under  antitrust 
legislation,  for  they  well  know  that  the  administrators  of  the  law  are  helpless  in 
their  practical  impotency  as  against  malefactors  who  possess  the  only  active 
powers  of  effective  government— that  is,  direct  power  over  the  millions  of  their 
fellow-citizens. 

X.  Objections  Considered. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  few  objections  which,  when  an  objector 
is  found,  are  sometimes  made  against  the  proposed  system  of  national  railways. 

The  most  general  of  these  is  the  one  expressed  in  the  aphorism  **  The  least  gov- 
ernment is  the  best  government."  I  do  not  think  this  maxim  applicable  to  the 
subject;  for  in  a  literal  sense  railway  administration  is  hardly  government.  The 
•  adage  was  bom  in  another  age,  in  response  to  censorships,  government  expurga- 
torials,  imprisonment  for  debt,  State  religion,  and  all  the  trying  annoyances  of 
monarchical  governments  in  the  centuries  past.  It  can  not  justly  be  quoted  against 
coordination  and  cooperation,  which,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  it  is  here  sought 
to  introduce. 

But,  in  another  sense,  suppose  it  is  admitted  that  the  proposed  transformation 
will  place  upon  the  roads  the  complexion  of  government — let  us  see  what  vnll  be 
gained  or  lost. 

I  think  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  systematic  exercise  of  power  by  any  set  of 
persons  over  another  number  of  persons  is  in  itself '  *  government,"  whether  the  arm 
of  power  is  exerted  in  the  name  of  the  GK)vemment  or  not.  Substance  must  be 
looked  to,  and  not  the  mere  forms  of  speech.  Now,  this  being  true,  what  are  the 
facts  in  relation  to  private  railways? 

The  facts  are  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  a  million  of  American  citizens  are 
employed  by  these  private  railways.  They  are  dependent  on  their  employment 
for  the  physical  means  of  subsistence.  Their  necessities  are  their  highest  laws, 
and  any  power  that  can  consciously  govern  their  necoGsities  can  govern  them.  The 
interests  or  prejudices  of  the  superior  may  make  it  desirable  for  him  to  do  this  fre- 
quently; to  do  it  systematically;  to  make  it  a  matter  of  employment  or  no  employ- 
ment if  the  employee,  thus  dependent,  refuses  to  submit.  When  it  becomes  a 
question  between  the  man's  subsistence  and  his  independence,  we  well  know  how 
we  would  act  ourselves,  and  we  well  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  employees 
thus  put  in  terrible  jeopardy  may  yield  to  what  the  hour  seems  to  indicate  as  most 
convenient.  He  will  not,  as  a  rule,  make  an  individual  sacrifice  merely  for  **  his 
rights  "  and  lose  his  living.    A  family  and  a  lot  already  sufficiently  reduced  in  its 
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proportions  make  his  **  rights  '*  and  his  neoessities  come  in  fat^  r-ri 
feels  that  lie  can  not  retain  the  one  and  aecore  the  other.     HiTitii  t^i=  > 
the  lives  of  8«>0,0(K)  citizens,  do  the  companies  **  govern?  "    If  not,  ^fca:  ^ 
we  give  to  the  BVHtematic  acts  of  effective  railway  power? 

For  example/the  writer  knows  of  a  supposed  '*  relief  fmi<l  ^  ccmu:i  -- 
nection  with  one  uf  our  largest  railways.    The  motives  -which  ii25j..T--i  n- 
tion  wen*  in  all  probability  jast  enough.    The  porpoee  w&s  to  tai-^  i 
c()mi>en8at(*  the  widows  and  orphans  as  well  as  the  injured — ^m»de  e^^Ui .  -.  j 
way  accident  carnage  of  our  system.  ^ 

fivery  employee  on  penalty  of  his  joh  was  compelled  to  snbeicrib-  i-. "_  l 
Some  government,  I  should  say.  After  some  years  a  surplus  c^t  ^'•  i 
accumulat^^d  from  the  excessive  levies  made  by  the  company.  Ev«t  —' 
was  ostensibly  made  ho  that  the  aocumulations  should  be  safe«  et<r.  A :  ^  i 
ago  a  receiver  took  charge  of  the  railway,  and  found  that  the  S  -■-'.'>•  1_  I 
swallowed  up  by  the  managers  who  preceded ;  and  there  ia  ztot  a  £l^  r  \ 
employ  of  that  company  to-day  who  would  dare  inquire  w^hat  lias  l«eciii 
'*  widow  and  orphans'  fund" — nor  ¥rill  the  reorganizeia  pay  it.  1  r^if 
former  management  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  \ 

Thus,  it  indeed  l)ecomes  a  question  what  is  the  least  gOTemizienT  r  Ty  i 
agers,  of  course,  say  *'our8."  The  love  of  power  is  deeply  planted  is  tb-.q 
breast,  and  the  managers  prefer  to  continue  their  **  governing.**  j 

Does  not  the  principle  •*the  least  government"  require  the  transfer  :i^ 
system  to  the  handn  of  that  institution  which  has  no  desire  to  oppress,  i 
to  plunder,  no  earthly  reason  for  ** governing**  in  the  railway  bosinebs^v/ 
than  in  the  post-office  ? 

The  least  government  is  the  best  government,  and  the  least  govermaegi-' 
with  the  least  motive  for  oppression,  plunder,  waste  of  railway  resosrc^ 
and  with  these  motives  will  pass  the  abuses  and  possibilitiee  of  too  much  pT-r. 

The  assertion  that  the  roads  would  get  into  politics  is  met  in  the  cb^' 
"Civil  service."    It  would  be  almost  trite  to  speak  of  how  far  they  are:' 
politics.    Lawson,  in  his  text-book  on  railway  law,  gives  it  as  his  opic-x. 
examination  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania*  tiur  ^ 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  seems  to  run  that  court  with  the  same  r. 
that  it  runs  its  trains."    Politics  is  an  important  branch  of  the  present  c*^-  { 
tiou.    Railway  interests  daily  come  in  conflict  with  the  concerns  ii  s>-' 
Taxes,  rights  of  way,  laws  of  negligence,  grants  of  rights  of  way  toe(aa>'  i 
and  a  thousand  different  elements  make  the  private  management  think  i:l'i 
sary  to  go  into  **  i)olitic8.  '*    Sometimes  they  have  to  **  put  up  "  to  be  sCTvei    i 
gressmen,  legislators,  governors,  judges,  tax  assessors  and  their  electioB  a^i 
of  the  deepest  concern  to  your  private  railway.    '*  In  politics ! "    A  pri-*  -' 
would  call  you  an  idiot  if  you  forgot  to  consider  "the  railway  influence'  ^| 
general  proposition  every  officeholder,  sheriff,  deputy,  select  magistrate,  r-^ 
of  lower  and  higher  courts,  all  State  officers,  legislators,  congressmen.  h'C'r- 
indeed  every  othcer  from  constable  to  the  cabinet  are  the  special  redpoKi 
their  passes,  the  coin  current  of  the  railway  realm.    With  this  curreDCf' 
succeed  in  establishing  a  disposition,  unconscious  perhaps,  in  their  favor.  1' 
pass  does  not  work,  something  bigger  is  proffered,  so  big  that,  as  Bricela5» 
*'  ordinary  virtue  turns  pale. "    This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  lEr"* 
interests  at  stake,  and  railway  managers  will  resort  to  this  as  lon^  8$  t--^ 
powerful  incentives  remain— i.  e.,  as  long  as  the  exigencies  of  private  rdr. 
exist. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a  railway  manager  is  necessarily  i*' 
ruptionist.  He  does  just  what  other  speculators  do  in  smaller  affairs  ^ 
trouble  is  that  in  his  case  a  single  **  coup"  shakes  and  shatters  the  social  f^ 
his  subject-matter  is  so  great,  like  that  of  the  £ast  India  Company,  tiist  ri" 
races  suffer  from  his  operations.  His  doings  are  shifted  from  tlie  cirde  U  3 
vidual  consequence  to  that  where  society  itself  feels  the  weight  of  his  haad.  T' 
fact  is  that  your  petty  stock- jobbing  concerns  are  schools  of  training  for  hie^ 
mostly  comes  through  that  form  of  chrysalis,  and  will  emerge  into  yoarnL^ 
sultan.  The  remedy  lies  not,  then,  in  measures  of  Sunday-school  restraitts: 
legislative  restriction.  The  temptation  of  the  '*  inside"  on  a  rising  orfii:^*- 
stock  market  will  always  prove  too  much;  if  the  vaccillations  do  not  com'?  ^ 
quently  enough  he  will  produce  them  by  artifice.  You  can  not,  therefore,  wte 
private  railway  management  without  reforming  society  to  its  deptiis;  &&i'^ 
only  relief  predicable  ia  that  which  advocates  the  removal  of  the  subject-naJ^ 
entirely  away  from  the  private  passions  and  interests  which  dominate  the  r& 
ways  now. 

That  the  railways  are  now  deeply  immersed  in  politics  to  the  infinite  dezDon^' 
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zationof  public  virtue,  while  the  Post-Office,  with  nearly  200,000  employees  in  its 
service,  is  comparatively  free  from  politics,  I  believe  no  one  can  gainsay. 

Show  me  a  smgle  instance  of  the  Post-Office  trying  to  bribe  a  public  officer  or 
anyone  else?  And  if  there  is  now  and  then  a  slight  change  of  incumbency  does 
the  service  suffer;  can  society  complain? 

Bat  it  is  patent  that  the  nation  will  insist  upon  a  much  more  rigid  enforcement 
of  civil  service  as  to  railways;  and  even  if  there  were  some  change  now  and  then 
in  administrative  heads,  would  that  be  without  daily  and  hourly  precedent  under 
the  present  form? 

But  I  shall  quit  arguing  a  point  so  plain,  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  with  the 
elimination  of  private  motives  from  the  service  its  economical  administration 
would  be  as  free  from  this  obiection  as  the  great  postal  service. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  project  is  **  unconstitutional;''  that  the  present 
powers  of  the  National  Government  would  not  permit  it  to  assume  such  ownership. 

GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

I  have  omitted  to  state  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  construct,  establish,  and 
maintain  interstate  railways  has  been  set  at  rest  by  numerous  decisions  of  the 
court  of  last  resort.  In  1888  the  case  of  California  v.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  was  decided^  It  involved  the  validity  of  the  old  acts  of  Congress  incor- 
I>orating  the  Pacific  roads.  Judge  Bradley,  speaking  for  the  whole  court  in  that 
case,  said: 

'  •  The  power  to  construct,  or  to  authorize  individuals  or  corporations  to  construct 
national  highways  and  bridges  from  State  to  State  is  essential  to  the  complete 
control  and  regulation  of  interstate  commerce.  Without  authority  in  Congress  to 
establish  and  maintain  such  highways  and  bridges  it  would  be  without  authority 
to  regulate  one  of  the  most  Important  adjuncts  of  commerce.  This  power  in  for- 
mer times  was  exerted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  the  Cumberland  or  National  road 
being  the  most  notable  instance.  *  *  *  But  since,  in  consequence  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  country,  the  multiplication  of  its  products,  and  the  invention  of  rail- 
roads and  locomotion  by  steam,  land  transportation  has  so  vastly  increased,  a 
sounder  consideration  of  the  subject  has  prevailed  and  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  has  plenary  power  over  the  whole  subject.  Of  course,  the  power  of  Con- 
gress over  the  Territories,  and  its  power  to  grant  franchises  exercisable  therein 
are  and  ever  have  been  undoubtea.  But  the  wider  power  was  very  freely  exer- 
cised, and  much  to  the  general  satisfaction,  in  the  creation  of  the  vast  system  of 
railroads  connecting  the  East  with  the  Pacific,  traversing  States  as  well  as  Terri- 
tories, and  employing  the  agency  of  States  as  well  as  Federal  corporations.**  (127 
U.S.  Reports,  156.) 

In  the  year  1892,  in  the  case  of  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  v.  United 
States,  a  full  court  again  says: 

•'Notice  to  what  the  opposite  view  would  lead:  A  railroad  between  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Harrisburg,  ^a.,is  an  interstate  highway,  created  under  franchises 
granted  by  the  two  States  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  franchises  not  merely  to  con- 
struct but  to  take  tolls  for  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight.  In  its  exercise 
of  its  supreme  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Congress  may  condemn  and  take  that 
interstate  highway,  etc.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel  in 
that  in  the  present  (a  river)  there  is  a  natural  highway;  while  in  that  suggested 
it  is  wholly  artificial.  But  the  power  of  Congress  is  not  determined  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  highway.  They  are  simply  the  means  and  instruments  of  commerce, 
and  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  carries  vdth  it  power  over  all  the 
means  and  instrumentalities  by  which  commerce  is  carried  on."  (Justice  Brewer, 
in  148  U.  S.  Rep.,  342.  See  also  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern  Eans.  R.  Co.,  135 
U.  S.,  641;  Luxtou  v.  North  River  Bridge  Co.,  153  U.  S.,  526;  Western  U.  T.  Co.  v. 
Pendleton,  122  U.  S.,  347,  and  numerous  other  cases.) 

The  power  of  Congress  to  condemn  existing  roads  has  also  been  affirmatively 
determined.  See  Monongahela  Navigation  Company  r.  United  States,  as  above 
given;  likewise  that  corporate  franchises  maybe  condemned,  and  that  such  pro- 
ceedings would  not  interfere  with  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  West  River 
Bridge  Company  v.  Town  of,  etc.  (6  Howard,  U.  S.,  507).  The  General  Govern* 
ment  possesses  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  etc.  (Kohl  v.  United  States;  see  91 
U.  S.,  367.)  Congress  might  authorize  an  entry  and  the  taking  possession  of  the 
roads  immediately,  by  providing  a  remedy  against  the  Government  for  just  com- 
pensation.  (American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law,  second  edition,  vol.  10, 
p.  1139,  and  2  McCreary,  203;  4  Fed.  Rep.,  298;  and  Cherokee  Nation  i\  Southern 
Kansas  Railroad  Company,  135  U.  S.,  641.) 

These  leading  cases  have  been  noted  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
following  cases:  Covington,  etc.,  v.  Sanford  (164  U.  S.,  694);  United  States  v. 
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Stanford  -,  UM  U.  S..  410;  1«2  U.  8.,  4ft4:  Be  Deb*,  158  U.  &.  Vw-,:  i-v  . 
liij  r.  S..  IH,  andespecially  W  U.  S.,708). 

(  outa**^**.  then,  haa  the  nnqneatioDed  conatitntiaiial power  i  •  sk^~ 
wiiys:  to  aiNinire  them  by  oondenuiAtioii  of  the  frsnchisM  azidzr 
]>re9k>nt  owTK^rn,  and  may  take  pooBOonion  of  the  same  by  a  simp.r  ftit 
and  provide  for  the  payment  or  the  owners  in  doe  time,  when  ti-r  t 
of  the  r<»a«Ls  is  properly  determined.  The  organic  law  presents  no  .^a^ 
iiuinediate  realization  of  national  railways. 

Ai;ain  it  may  be  said  by  some  that  it  is  not  within  the  sphere  of  z''- 
<  •|Hrat*»  rail  ways.  Hut  the  practice  of  three-foorths  of  the  natk^r**  r.  -l 
a;:ai  nst  thi.s  contention,  it  is  not  onlv  within  their  sphere,  bat  tbej  v 
How  alM)iit  the  Poet-OfBce,  the  Weather  Bnrean,  the  schools  and  y^ 
boiiie  iirofess  to  believe  that  the  state  shooid  only  act  as  a  pi^licit^iiiii  1 
alioul  J  it  act  as  a  policeman?  Obyiously  becanae  it  alone  can  do  it  t± -i 
with  <lne  regard  to  social  jnstice.  In  short,  becanse  the  state  can  (is^ 
function  l«tter  than  the  private  citizen. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  what  John  Stnart  Mill.  oz>^  >:<f  ii 
and  wisest  of  mankind,  thought  upon  this  subject.  Discnstsing  ii€  tz.% 
th(*  doctrine  of  **  laiasez  faire  *'  he  says:  J 

**  in  attempting  to  enumerate  the  necessary  functiona  of  ^oTemsiTiU 
them  to  be  consKlerably  more  multifarious  tnan  most  people  are  a:  :m 
of.  *  *  *  We  sometimes,  for  example,  hear  it  said  thatGroTermr^ra^ 
c«)nfine  themselves  to  affording  protection  against  force  and  fraud,  trt .  U 
should  i)eople  be  protected  by  their  €K>yemment,  that  is  by  their  owz  rai 
strength,  against  violence  and  fraud,  and  not  against  other  evils.  exo^T^a 
ex}>eiliency  is  more  obvious?"  And  again:  *'  Thetliird  ezcepriun  'v^'i- 
notice,  to  the  doctrine  that  government  can  not  manage  the  anairs  of  is^ 
as  well  as  individuals  themselves,  has  reference  to  the  gjeat  class  of  cifi^? 
the  individuals  can  only  manage  the  concern  by  delegated  agency,  as:-' 
the  so-calliHl  private  management  is,  in  point  of  fact,  hardly  better  enr/.-. 
calleii  management  by  the  persons  interested  than  administratic^  bri' 
otticer .  W  hat  ever  is  left  to  spontaneous  agency,  or  can  only  I  e  done  hj  v  r  • 
assi  >oiation8,  will  often  l)e  as  well  and  sometimes  better  done,  as  far  asr^i 
work  is  concerned,  by  the  state.  •  •  •  Against  the  very ineffectialf 
alTonled  by  meetin^s'of  stockholders  and  by  their  individual  inspectknisii 
ies.  may  be  placed  the  greater  publicity  and  more  active  discussion  and  ooEiai 
Ix'  expcH  tea  in  free  countries,  with  regard  to  affairs  in  which  tiieGenenlC-' 
ment  takes  part.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  agency  of  whateTeris*: 
which  a  service  is  performed  is  certain  from  the  nature  of  the  case  to  berr 
single:  in  which  a  practical  monopoly  •  •  •  can  not  be  prevented  fri 
ing.  I  have  alre^idy  adverted  more  tiian  once  to  the  case  of  the  gas  id' 
companies,  among  which,  although  perfect  freedom  is  allowed  to  co^ 
none  really  takes  place,  and  practically  they  are  found  to  be  even  more 3? 
Bible  and  unapproachable  by  individual  complaints  than  the  €k>vemmeiiL  * 
This  a})plies  to  the  case  of  a  road,  a  canal,  or  a  railway.  Theseare  almts: 
greatest  degree  i)ractical  monopolies."    (Political  Elconomy,  Vol.  IL) 

1  think  it  is  clear  that  the  state  can  operate  the  railways  better  thfi? 
interests,  and  thus  there  is  the  same  justification  for  Government  rv^n 
Government  police.  It  will  be  foimd  that  men's  ideas  of  thespho^ofp 
ment  spring  mamlyfrom  their  prejudices  and  party  associations,  rather  tbfl 
a  calm  analysis  of  the  functions  of  government  Whether  the  active  ts 
society  shall  be  exerted  in  this  or  in  that  case  depends  on  the  facts  of  theci 
they  are  such  as  to  demand  social  intervention,  that  alone  being  adequate :« 
need,  then  society  should  do  its  duty  and  assume  its  full  responsibilitieB. 
ways  are  far  from  being  individual  affairs;  they  are  national  in  characa 
conseciuence.  Only  the  nation  is  strong  enough  to  control  them:  and  tbiL 
perience  has  shown,  can  not  be  done  but  by  owning  them.  The  Qorms 
but  the  common  agent  of  society  to  conserve  its  interests  where  the  indii 
units  can  not  act  elUciently  for  themselves.  Unless  this  is  so  govemme&ti 
be  abolished  and  supremacy  left  to  the  strongest,  and  the  lex  talioais  setii 
eral  operation. 

**Governraent  administration  of  the  roads  will  be  costlier  than  the  pas 
And  itoughttobein  some  resx)ec  ts.  Any  railway  manager  who  offers  an  eap 
less  than  a  dollar  for  a  day's  work,  such  as  navvies  sometimes  receive,  issDU 
ist  at  heart,  infinitely  dangerous  to  the  country  of  Washington.  But  tiii 
has  been  provided  for  in  advance,  and  $90,000,000  are  set  to  this  accoont  U 
general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  ten  to  eight.  No  govenuiieot( 
or  should  desire  to  run  the  roads  on  the  minimimi  wage  phm,  but  rather! 
view  to  the  greatest  social  service. 
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1  liave  shown,  instead  of  being  costlier,  one^half  of  the  interest  charge 
ed,  and  abont  one  hundred  millions  besides  in  the  economies  which  will 
X  the  unification  of  the  1 ,985  different  companies.  These  economies  mnst 
om  year  to  year,  for  the  Government  can  take  advantage  of  every  labor- 
'ice  and  improvement,  saying  nothing  of  the  Immensely  increased  social 
To  show  that  government  service  is  not  necessarily  "costlier"  I  append 
it  giving  relative  cost  of  service  in  some  nine  different  European  conn- 
ivate  railways  and  public,  for  the  same  countries,  alone  are  compared. 
is  taken  from  Todd's  Railways  of  Europe  and  America. 


Conntries. 


Ck>mpan- 
nies  line. 


ixiKary- 


'oads  should  be  left  to  the  free  action  of  competition."  We  have  seen 
rder  to  pay  interest  on  the  investment  and  cost  of  operation  it  is  neces- 
K)  i>er  cent  of  the  country,  ttiat  a  road  should  secure  all  the  traffic.  Two 
tan  two  bad  ones,  poorly  equipped,  cheaply  paid  labor,  business  disaster, 
«t,  no  dividends;  finally  combination  or  agreement  as  to  rates— a  monop- 
it.  No  law  can  make  it  other  than  profitable  for  the  roads  to  agree  rather 
it  and  waste  their  resources.  Sound  economy  of  capital  and  labor  requires 
al  service  rather  than  "  competition  "  should  be  the  aim  of  railway  admin- 
.•  The  railways  themselves  are  against  competition.  They  have  had  a 
oduced  in  Congress  known  as  **the  pooling  law,"  which  seeks  to  drive 
rever  the  principle  of  competition,  and  to  combine  them  for  the  purpose 
.  If  they  should  succeed  in  this  object  we  should  then  have  a  private 
don  collecting  more  revenue  each  year  than  all  the  city,  county.  State, 
;eral  governments,  and  dispensing  more  in  interest  and  dividends  every 
n  the  United  States  does  to  administer  the  Government,  while  it  would  have 
iky  roll  an  army  of  voters  larger  in  numbers  than  the  commands  of  both 
nd  Lee.  And  experience  has  shown  us  that  private  owners  cow  and  vote 
This  can  [not  be  fairly  said  of  the  post-office.  Who  would  own  the  Gov- 
t  then?  is  it  not  better  that  the  people  should  own  both  the  roads  and  the 
ment?  And  *'  competition,"  where  would  it  be?  '*  Gentle  shepherd,  tell 
ore." 

all  these  objections  were  singly  and  collectively  made  before  the  Govern- 
I  Germany  assumed  the  ownership  of  the  roads,  and  each  and  all  of  them 
^ppily  proved  to  be  invalid.  Professor  Cohn,  of  the  University  of  G^ttin- 
fB  that  in  Germanv  the  question  of  state  ownership  and  management  has 
tiled  by  the  test  of  experience. 

im  up,  then,  there  are  some  10  great  objects  which  can  certainly  be  secured 
onalization  of  the  railways: 

[lie  perfect  security  of  the  capital  invested;  precarious  railway  securities 
ass  away.  A  vast  body  of  certain  investment  will  arise  instead. 
Jniformity  and  equality  of  freight  rates  throughout  the  different  freight 
^1  shippers  wiU  enjoy  ec[ual  opportunities,  the  national  desire  of  20  years, 
bis  system  can  cure  quasi  natural  as  well  as  willful  discriminations. 
^.  half -cent  passenger  rate  per  mile  over  the  entire  country.  A  volume 
be  necessary  to  describe  the  resulting  educational,  industrial,  and  social 


An  8-hour  day  for  all  railway  workers ;  trackmen  elevated  from  helotism ; 

mediate  nee  of  all  safety  appliances.    A  volume  more  would  be  needed  to 

he  benefits  to  the  workmen  and  society  at  large  which  must  result  from  the 

action  of  these  principles  and  the  employment  of  165,000  additional  men, 

ramping  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities  begging  for  work. 

The  greater  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  by  a  wise  appUca- 

f  the  capital  now  wasted  in  **  parallels." 

A  JQster  distribution  of  railway  mileage  as  between  the  different  States ;  the 

)st  discrimiDation  and  inequality  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  present  system. 

The  emancipatioQ  of  pubho  men  from  the  infiuence  and  evus  of  '*  railway 
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corrnption  and  politics."    I  do  not  mean  this  as  denimci&tkR  Vr  < 
judgment  of  the  unaToidable  consequence  of  leavinir  snch  ikT^li^-^ 
temptations  to  the  natural  aelfishnesas  of  at   most  a  rezy  f^r  zz^ 
endurance,  like  physical  strength,  is  a  limited  ooantdty ;  nations  ^h-c. 
petent  notice  of  this  fact  by  abridging  the  artincial  power  of  ^  ^^u^-'l 

(8)  The  establishment  and  operation  of  a  postal  express:  thai  I  r^. 
might  be  the  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  ezpEreas  aerrice  >•  pe  j. 
adTantages  to  commerce  are  beyond  computation. 

(9)  The  gradual  inauguration  of  a  system  of  accident  iiisiiraBc«  f-swr" 
employ oeH,  and,  perhaps,  to  cover  losses  of  freight. 

( 10)  The  availability  of  punitive  freight  rates  to  destroy  or  d^jcrzrx: 
olies.  ! 

Besides,  this  great  body  of  capital  thus  released,  in  effect,  fros  ±r'^ 
could  be  used  to  build  up  the  country  in  various  directions.  I 

Now,  in  view  of  all  these  great  endB  I  desire  to  aak,  in  perfect  casdcs  t 
have  hitherto  opiKwed  this  proposal  (and  they  are  among  the  most  p rrr: i 
you  not  in  honor  bound,  by  tne  great  gifts  with  which  our  commie  r=i 
enriched  you,  to  examine  again,  perhaps  a  little  more  imxtartially  a^  |91 
a  proposition  which  will  mean  so  much  for  this  generation  and  ibec^^ 
erations  destined  to  live  their  lives  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe?  At-  -  '^ 
isms  of  doubtful  validity,  such  as  '* least  government,*'  ••not  in  xher^-  i 
ernment,"and  "may  get  into  politics"  more  to  you  than  the  coUtctrr-: r--^ 
an  entire  race?  You  know  how  received  ideas  have  been  shaken  isp  \"^ 
science;  do  you  not  think  this  great  topic  worth  a  frank  studyfnsa^ 
standpoint,  the  claims  of  society?  I  believe  you  do,  and  if  your  intrrer  -: 
earnestly  en^ged  i  am  quite  certain  a  great  problem  coold  be  settled  r^ 

I  mi^ht  occupy  as  many  more  pages  in  narrating  the  history  of  raiivr^' 
in  the  last  20  years.  1  do  not  desire  to  **  play  with  the  feelings''*  of  tlw  rg*^ 
in  all  probability  is  as  well  acquainted  with  that  subject  as  reheazal  ocsi 
him. 

I  now  desire  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  sources  from  which  this  vrn^ 
compiled.  The  Interstate  Commerce  reports,  most  excellentlv  edited  as;:' 
prepared  from  the  accounts  of  the  companies,  are  my  principal  soorcses at  xi 
tion.  They  may  be  had  for  any  year  since  1888  frdin  the  courteous  iss^^ 
the  board.  This  board  has  succeeded  in  achieving  a  greater  puipoeed 
contemplated  by  its  founders.  It  has  settled,  by  its  reports,  this  wbok^i 
from  the  standpoint  of  political  economy  in  favor  of  nationaliiataon. 

THE  FUTILITY  OF  REOUULTION. 

Even  those  who  have  opposed  the  Government  assumption  of  the  raiivar 
not  denied  the  intolerable  evils  of  private  ownership.  Their  hopes  of  beat 
are,  however,  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  GK>vernment  should  mereij  30 
and  regulate  the  traffic.  This  suggestion  of  compromise  between  two  inKSid 
powers  and  two  discordant  interests  can  only  meet,  has  only  met,  the  fctec* 
in  attempts  to  balance  two  inherent  enemies.  As  a  matter  of  a  priori  Kpa^ 
wonld  seem  clear  that  a  regulation  of  the  railways  must  be  premised  npce*? 
conditions  which  can  never  exist  among  some  1 ,000  different  companies,  l^ 
ity  of  practice,  rates,  classifications,  etc.,  presupposes  common  interests. ss' 
conditions.  No  rule  can  be  made  on  any  material  matter  as  to  which  tbeni^ 
will  not  be  more  advantageous  than  the  observance  to  a  considerate  nffl* 
the  regulated  railways.  Therefore  the  temptation  will  come  to  violate,*^' 
a  violation  throws  the  whole  outfit  into  anarchy.  Bu t  this  • '  regulation " ^^ 
tried.  Let  the  regulators  narrate  their  grief.  (Report  Interstate  Onsaosa^ 
mission,  1898,  p.  6): 

"There  is,  therefore,  a  constant  temptation  to  obtain  it  at  any  cost  >'*' 
rates  between  two  competitive  points  have  been  published.  The  manKer^' 
road  finds  that  business  has  abandoned  his  line,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  af* 
by  a  rival  route.  He  can  draw  but  one  inference,  and  that  is  that  his  co^ 
has  secretly  reduced  the  rate.  Under  these ciroumstanoes  whatshall  hedo?  ^ 
he  maintain  the  published  rate  and  thereby  abandon  the  business?  Bs' 
means  disaster  to  his  road,  the  loss  of  his  reputation  as  manager,  and  ntts^ 
of  his  employment.  What  most  managers  actuiUly  do  is  to  get  the  bosBV 
making  whatever  rate  is  necessary.  *  *  ♦  Meanwhile  the  sitoatioD  has  b«< 
intolerable,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  the  carriers.  Ttofc^ 
disregarded,  discriminations  constantly  occur,  the  price  at  which  tnuapa*' 
can  be  obtained  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Railroad  managers  are  dstis^ 
of  each  other  and  shippers  aU  the  while  in  doubt  as  to  the  rates  SKwd  bf  l^ 
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3.  Bnormons  snms  are  spent  in  purchasing  business  and  secret  rates 
ur  below  the  standard  of  published  charges.  The  general  public  gets 
it  from  these  reductions,  for  concessions  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
ippers.  All  this  au^ents  the  advantages  of  large  capital  and  tends  to 
and  often  to  the  ruin  of  smaller  dealers.  These  are  not  only  matters 
consequence  to  the  business  welfare  of  the  country,  but  they  concern  in 
ree  the  higher  interests  of  public  morally." 

imifision,  then,  confesses  the  disorder.  But  it  also  confesses  that  it  is 
ralation.  I  shall  quote  freely  from  its  reports,  for  they  contain  the 
:  experience,  the  highest  reason.     (See  Report  1807,  pp.  32  to  47. ) 

FAILURE  TO  MAINTAIN  PX7BLISHED  RATES. 

act  were  amended  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  suggestions,  we 
Foold  in  the  main  secure  the  establishment  and  publication  of  lust  and 
» tarifEs.  If  such  rates  are  published,  shippers  will  see  to  it  wat  they 
larged  too  muclL  This,  however,  is  but  naif  the  problem.  It  is  one 
ecure  the  publication  of  a  proper  rate  and  another  thing  to  secure 
to  it.  Discrimination  may  he  occasioned  not  only  by  charging  too 
',  as  well  by  charging  too  little.  We  are  constrained  to  believe  that  one 
rat  features  in  the  present  situation  arises  from  a  departure  from  the 
rate  in  favor  of  particular  shippers,  and  that  this  might  continue  to 

ell  understood  that  the  statute  at  the  present  time  makes  it  a  criminal 
inishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  for  an  officer  or  agent  of  a  railroad 
to  receive  for  like  service  less  from  one  shipper  than  from  another.  It 
rime,  punishable  in  the  same  manner,  if  any  shipper  takes  a  rate  less 
mblished  rate.  It  was  assumed  when  these  provisions  of  the  law  were 
lat  they  would  secure  compliance  with  the  open  rate.  It  speedily  began 
,  however,  that  carriers  did  not  maintain  their  rates,  and  the  commission 
c  the  investigation  of  complaints  of  this  character;  but  upon  inquiring 
persons  who  had  knowledge  of  the  transactions,  either  as  agents  of  the 
'  as  shippers,  objection  was  made  that  the  witness  could  not  be  obliged 
ate  himself  and  was,  therefore,  not  compelled  to  answer.  This  left  the 
on  entirely  without  power  to  obtain  evidence  of  offenses  of  this  character, 
her  the  shipper  who  received  the  rate  nor  the  railroad  official  who  gave 
)e  compelled  to  testify  to  the  fact.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
so  amended  as  to  exempt  the  witness  from  all  further  prosecution  for 
ise,  and  this  provision  was  held  in  the  Brown  case  to  be  a  constitutional 

Brown  decision  wa£»  announced  in  April,  1896,  and  thereu];>on  railroad 
\  immediately  became  loud  in  their  protests  that  whatever  might  have 
in  the  past,  upon  the  strength  of  the  notion  that  it  could  not  1^  discov- 
ald  no  longer  occur,  and  that  rates  from  then  on  would  be  scrupulously 
Bd.  It  soon  began  to  be  said,  however,  that  conditions  were  becoming 
same  as  they  had  been  before.  Railroad  men  themselves  tacitly  admitted 
I  were  not  maintained.  The  press  openly  chared  it.  and  what  inquiries 
dssion  could  make  led  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Finally,  for  the  pur- 
icertaining  what  could  be  developed  in  the  way  of  investigation,  we  began 
iry  into  grain  rates  between  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  which 
d  to  in  another  part  of  this  report.  It  is  only  proposed  to  observe  here 
ice  to  that  inquiry  that  it  was  participated  in  by  the  several  members  of 
aission  in  person;  that  those  officers  of  the  different  railroad  companies 
in  that  traffic,  who  must  have  known  had  the  rate  been  departed  from, 
ed  before  us  and  compelled  to  give  evidence  under  oath.  Tnat  evidence 
lout  exception,  that  the  rate  had  been  in  all  cases  maintained. 
,  these  gentlemen  must  have  known  whereof  they  spoke.  Their  testi- 
rers  a  period  in  which  rates  of  the  kind  involved  were  said  to  have  been 
kn  ordinarily  disturbed,  and  that  testimony  shows  that  during  all  that 
in  reference  to  all  those  shipments  the  published  tariff  was  scrupulously 
Nevertheless,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  fact  is 
e.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  say  that  this  is  so.  Railroad 
s  themselves,  with  one  accord,  declare  it  to  be  so.  Facts  which  are 
convincing,  ^though  not  of  a  character  to  secure  a  legal  conviction,  lead 
I  same  opinion.  We  have  no  doubt  that  at  the  present  time  very  large 
»  of  competitive  traffic  are  carried  at  other  than  published  rates, 
affect  of  this  rate  cutting  is  most  unfortunate.  Incidentally  it  prefers 
)  to  the  small  shipper.  Rebates  can  not  be  given  to-day  as  ,they  were 
18  passage  of  this  act,  nor  as  they  were  before  the  Brown  decision  even. 
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Various  derioes  are  roorted  to.    Onlr  a  few  oaa  knov  :-f  ibe  -^vm- 
whole  matter  mnst  be  covered  np  and  kepi  aecrac,  witii  tae  r«-«^j:  Zm  ' 
shipper,  the  trust,  the  monop^y,  is  able  to  secure  the  coajeas«jL  ti-  '. 
shipper  is  obliged  to  pay  the  pablished  rates,  and  this  codook^^.  ^. 
present  time  small  as  a  rule  m  indiyidiial  instances,  is  ofttc.  ^=^c : 
aggregate. 

**  Bnt  the  most  imfortimate  feature  of  the  whole  sitnazi'^B.  ::?  :irr : 
often  prevents  the  honest  shipner  from  doing  bosmeas  at  sIL    I*  bE=: 
accept  less  than  the  published  rate,  one  who  believes  that  ibe  jrr 
shotud  be  obeyed  can  not  accept  a  redaction  from  that  nue.     Ii  s  =. 
honest  trader  that  can  and  does  accept  it.    This  oooceoBicm  isafi-a  r?-  ^ 
in  the  transaction.    A  margin  of  a  cent  a  bnshel  an  ^ram  vben  h^-s- 
qnantities  for  export  is  considered  a  fair  one,  and  this  is  not  a  Iks*  sr : 
concession  in  the  freight  rate.    The  resolt  is  therefore  that  sot  ocuy  ^  '-^ 
dealer  at  a  disadvant^,  bnt  he  may  be  afasolntaly  prohibited  frcx^  sM 
that  bnitinesa.  I 

**  The  same  thing  is  tme  with  the  carrier.  It  is  a  crime  for  As  i^ 
railroad  company  to  give  this  concession  in  rates,  and  no  honeat  as  3 
behalf  of  the  railroad  company,  a  party  to  snch  a  tramsactioc :  so  zzs^ 
which  would  obev  the  law  is  deprived'of  the  boaineBB  thas  ie^ssaar 
toit  ' 

**  it  is  not  suggested  that  railroad  managers  wantonly  violste  ^  sr 
rewpect.  As  a  rule,  they  are  apparently  anxious  to  obey  it.  The  fx^^ 
not  only  makes  them  criminals,  out  inflicts  enormous  losses  npos  la^T 
they  represent  Wh}',  then,  should  not  rates  be  maintained':  'BecA 
the  carrier, '  this  law,  under  existing  conditions,  puts  it  onto  tbe  p^ 
dishonest  railway  and  the  dishonest  shipper  to  compel  every  compa:^) 
and  every  competing  shipper  to  be  dishonest  also  or  withdraw  from  tftc  ^ 
The  shipper  declares :  '  If  I  pay  the  published  rate,  I  must  close  k7*^ 
The  earner  asserts :  '  If  I  exact  the  published  rate,  the  trafiSc  whi:^  "M 
me  goes  to  my  rival  and  my  stockholders  are  without  dividends.* ^ 

*'  It  is  difficalt  to  conceive  a  graver  charge  than  this  oranKweomsg^ 
tion  than  that  which  is  assumed  to  justify  the  chai^  To  whatextes:^ 
tion  actually  prevails  the  commission  ha^  no  definite  knowledge.  T^'; 
to  a  considers  ole  extent  seems  certain  ;  that  there  is  pressing  need  rv  i? 
can  not  be  denied.  The  carriers  insist  that  snch  a  remedy  lies  in  t^  ^^ 
of  a  pooling  bill,  which  they  earnestly  demand.*' 

As  to  '  *  pooling  **  and  its  wisdom  the  commission  does  not  agree.    I  q^" 

POOLING.  I 

'*  As  to  the  wisdom  of  this  legislation  the  commission  is  not  agreed.  Is? 

Slace,  we  do  not  agree  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  law.  There  ^i3 
ent  by  which  we  can  be  fairly  guided  as  to  the  result.  ♦  •  * 
"At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  pooling  produces  ff 
ficial  result  it  necessarily  does  so  at  the  expense  of  competition,  l^-} 
destroying  competition  that  the  inducement  to  deviate  from  the  pnbli^ 
wholly  removed,  and  it  is  only  to  the  extent  that  competition  is  actusIlT^ 
that  beneficial  results  can  be  expected.  Notwithstanding  the  specious s^ 
of  carriers  to  the  contrary,  this  is  and  must  be  the  fact.  By  the  legaliB^^ 
in^  the  public  loses  the  only  protection  which  it  now  has  against  the  ffi^ 
exactions  of  transportation  agencies.  We  are  all  agreed  that  the  enon»<^ 
which  snch  a  measure  would  place  in  the  hands  of  railroad  comj^anies^ 
to  be  granted,  unless  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  properly  restrained 2** 
*  *  *  The  meml)er8  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  widi  i^^ 
strongest  possible  terms  that  they  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  thattooi*^ 
trans- Missouri  decision,  to  repeal  the  fifth  section  and  enact  in  itsplae^'^ 
bill,  thereby  permitting  and'inviting  unlimited  combination  betwesi  ^ 
would  be  little  better  than  a  crime  against  the  x>eople  of  the  United  Soi^ 
this  tribunal,  or  some  other  tribunal,  is  at  the  same  time  invested  vn^f 
powers  of  control,  and  that  nothing  less  in  degree  than  those  outiiD»^> 
report  or  their  equivalent  would  be  adequate."  . 

That  is,  a  system  of  regulation,  etc.,  of  the  "poolers"  shall  be  tried ap 
do  not  mean  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  members  of  that  board,  ^f 
has  not  sufficiently,  in  my  opinion,  appreciated  the  high  integrity  of  ie^ 
labors  none  the  less  trying,  arduous,  or  commendable  because  unattended ^ 
desired  results.  It  is,  indeed,  extremely  gratifying  to  know  that  m^f 
obtained  in  the  public  service  for  a  small  pittance  to  pass  upon  subjeee*' 
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xunenae  financial  proportions  without  a  single  suggestion  of  impropriety  or 
artiality  in  10  long  years. 

But  to  come  again  to  the  pooling  project.  The  railways  want  that.  The  com- 
lission  believe  it  wonld  be  a  crime  unless  accompanied  with  adequate  power  of 
ontrol,  etc  It  is  not  claimed  that  pooling  would  prevent  discrimination  in  favor 
f  "large  capital,"  i. e.,  trusts  and  the  like.  And  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  the 
eople?  There  would  be  none  of  the  economies  of  a  sinj^le  organization  as  against 
ne  thousand.  The  old  line  of  expense  would  remain  intact.  Its  object  is  to 
:iaintain  rates  and  protect  the  railway  owners  from  the  disadvantages  of  compe- 
Ltion.  Under  such  circumstances  we  might  see  some  4  billions  of  railway  stock 
.ow  cursed  to  barreness  by  its  parents,  **  water  and  fraud,"  rise  into  preda- 
ory  vitality  again.  How  much  better  to  proceed  the  entire  way,  as  has  been 
one  in  Germany  and  some  50  countries,  ana  own  and  operate  them  on  principles 
p'hich  everyone  concedes  should  control.  Common  ownership  and  common 
aterests  will  secure  us  every  end  deemed  so  desirable.  The  commission  admits 
hat  transportation  is  a  governmental  function.     (Report  1898,  pp.  19,  20). 

*  *  While  railway  transportation  in  this  country  is  carried  on  by  private  capital,  it 
3  essentially  a  Government  function.  This  appears  from  the  necessary  conditions 
»f  railroad  construction.  It  is  a  universal  maxim  that  private  property  can  not 
»e  taken  for  private  uses,  but  only  for  the  public  use.  Yet  no  railroad  can  be 
railt  without  the  appropriation  of  private  property.  It  equally  appears  from  the 
'elation  of  the  earner's  business  to  the  community.  A  merchant  may  sell  to  one 
ixistomer  for  one  price  and  to  another  customer  for  another  price,  as  best  sub- 
lerves  his  interest,  without  violating  any  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  but  it  is  to-dav 
iniversally  felt  that  the  rates  of  public  transportation  should  be  uniform  to  alL 
\a  we  have  already  said,  the  railway  is,  from  its  very  nature,  in  respect  to  the 
ipreater  part  of  its  business,  a  virtual  monopoly.  The  essential  feature  of  a  Gov- 
3(mment  function  or  of  a  monopoly  is  that  it  excludes  the  idea  of  competition, 
said  this  notion  prevails  in  almost  every  civilized  country  to-day." 

Moreover,  the  railway  managers  will  not  consent  to  accept  the  pooling  arrange- 
ment when  incumbered  by  the  conditions,  the  absence  of  which  the  commission 
considers  a  crime  asainst  the  people.  Milton  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  in  the  North  American  Review  lor  April, 
declares  that "  it  might  be  decidedly  better  that  the  Government  should  acquire 
the  roads"  than  to  submit  to  the  rate-making  power  in  the  commission. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

David  J.  Lewis. 

CUMBKRT.AND,  Md.,  May  ^5, 1899. 
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d  HtiiKM.  tiik.-n  at  LM  (•♦-nts.  Se<f  United  States  ConsnUr  Reports.  Accordhig  to  tk"^' 
UiM  ru^xM'.  the  rec-eipta  of  Indian  railways  in  gold  would  be  JiO  per  cent  smterutB  :^^ 

e  Hr'rfi'l  j^HTitff  milwnys. 
/M<ft<T-vfaui^««  railwavH. 
y  On  tUu  ijfufia  of  an  utftimated  population  of  76,000,000  for  the  year  IW. 
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Divisions  of  passenger  travel  in  various  classes  in  various  countries. 


Country. 


Year. 


Per  cent  of  all  paasengers  in  class. 


Military 
class. 


Total. 


G-ermany 

Switzerland 

Bel^um  (state)  . 
India: 

Broad  gauge. 

Meter  gauge. 

Norway 

Sweden  (state) . . 

Denmark 

United  Kingdom 
Italy 


1896 
1897 
1807 

1807 
1897 
1898 
1897 
1898 
1898 
1880 


0.37 

.94 

3.07 


.1 
.8 
.6 

3.1 

4 


9.5 
14.47 
10.19 

88 
1.4 
7.8 

13.2 

12.7 
6.2 

24.3 


60.8 

84.50 

86.74 

4.8 

1 

92.6 
84.8 
86.7 
90.7 
71.7 


27.63 


1.7 


91.9 
07.3 


1.7 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


IHQUIB7  COirCEBVnrG  LEGISLATIOir  APFEGTING   EAUWAT 

LABOR. 

The  questions  in  the  commission's ''Inquiry  concerning  legislation  affecting 
railway  labor "  are  set  out  together  below.  The  answers  thereto  follow,  each 
being  marked  to  correspond  to  the  question  to  which  it  is  a  reply. 

I. 

What  legislation,  if  any,  would  you  recommend  the  States  and  Congress  to  enact 
conceminfiT  the  emi>loyment  and  discharge  of  railway  employees? 

1.  Legislation  to  insure  to  employees  the  right  to  membership  in  their  brother- 
hoods and  associations. 

2.  Legislation  regarding  blacklisting. 

8.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  regulate  by  law  the  conditions  under  which  railway 
employees  may  be  discharged? 

4.  Please  suggest  such  other  legislation  as  you  may  think  advisable  concerning 
employing  and  discharging  railway  employees. 

II. 

Is  it  desirable  to  regulate  by  State  or  Federal  legislation  the  hours  of  labor  in 
any  branches  of  the  railway  service?    If  so,  what  legislation  would  you  suggest? 

m. 

1.  What  legislation,  if  any,  would  you  recommend  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  power  of  the  State  and  Federal  courts  to  issue  injunctions  in  cases  of  dis- 
putes between  railway  companies  and  their  employees? 

2.  Should  there  be  a  limit  put  upon  the  power  of  Federal  courts  to  imprison  for 
contempt? 

8.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  allow  only  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
to  invoke  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  in  controversies  between 
common  carriers  of  interstate  commerce  and  their  employees  concerning  wages 
and  terms  of  employment  where  irreparable  injury  is  threatened? 

IV. 


1.  What  State  and  Federal  legislation  would  you  recommend  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  common-law  provision  exempting  the  employing  railway  company 
from  liability  for  damages  received  by  an  employee  as  the  result  of  the  negligence 
of  a  "  fellow-servant?  " 

2.  Would  it  be  possible,  and  would  it  be  desirable,  to  require  Federal  courts  to 
follow  the  rules  of  law  laid  down  by  State  courts  in  cases  involving  injuries  to 
railway  employees? 
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Is  the  law  of  Jxm^  1 ,  1808,  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitration,  ntia£Bclaf 
If  it  is  Tmsatisfactory,  what  changes  would  yon  recommend?  In  discosao^tk 
law,  will  yon  please  state,  among  other  things,  what  you  thinkconoeming— 

(a)  The  feasibility  or  practicability  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

(b)  The  desirability  of  additional  legislation  regioding  the  relief  depamDOffi 
estaolished  by  railway  companies. 

VI. 

What  additional  State  and  Federal  legislation,  if  any,  do  yon  desire  on  theiob- 
ject  of  safety  appliances? 

VU. 

If  any  State  or  Federal  le^^ation  that  yon  may  think  desirable  is  not  sog- 
ffested  by  the  foregoing  questions,  will  yon  please  state  what  you  think  thatkgv- 
lation  should  be? 


REPLY  FROM  THE  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  OF  BROTHERHOOD 
OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS,  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTm 
FIREMEN,  ORDER  OF  RAILWAY  CONDUCTORS,  BROTHERHOOI 
OF  RAILWAY  TRAINMEN,  AND  ORDER  OF  RAILROAD  TELEG- 
RAPHERS. 

August  18, 18». 

To  the  Syb-Commiasion  on  TrangportaUon  of  the  Industrial  Commission. 

Gentlemen:  Answering  the  inquiries  befurin^  upon  the  subject  of  *^  LegialsticB 
affecting  railway  labor,"  we  submit  the  following  suggestions.  We  desire  ^ 
this  evidence  shall  be  understood  as  supplementary  to  that  prepared  by  us  ao^ 
submitted  during  the  early  days  of  the  hearing  before  the  commission  (see  p.  (H) 
We  further  desire  to  be  unaerstood  as  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  tk 
employees  composing  our  organizations,  and  as  reflecting  the  consensus  of  ti» 
opinions  which  are  held  by  them. 

I. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  right  of  a  railway  employee  to  hold  membership  in  .> 
reputable  and  lawful  organization  of  his  choice  should  be  as  inalienable  as  bis 
right  to  worship  Gk>d  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

Our  organizations  are  x>ermitted  by  and  are  recognized  in  tiie  laws  of  the  Umt^ 
States.  The  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  interstate  railroads  is  nnquestioDed. 
To  the  credit  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  railwa^r  managers  be  it  said  that  it  '^ 
the  sentiment  and  the  actions  of  a  very  few  which  render  any  legislation  ontltf 
subject  desirable. 

We  believe  that  discrimination  of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  a  ra^ 
way  against  an  employee  or  an  applicant  for  employment  on  account  » 
membership  in  a  lawful  organization  snould  be  met  with  a  punishment  so  swin^ 
so  sure,  and  so  severe  as  to  not  only  prevent  a  repetition  of  tiie  act  on  tiie  parttf 
that  particular  employer,  but  to  afford  an  object  lesson  which  will  have  a  salutaiy 
and  tne  desired  effect  upon  others  who  may  be  similarlv  inclined. 

By  reference  to  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  commonly  termed  w 
"  arbitration  law,"  it  will  be  seen  that  this  point  was  sought  to  be  covered.  J 
that  enactment  can  be  strengthened  or  reenf orced  we  should  be  greatly  ple^^ 
to  see  it  done. 

2.  It  will  be  seen  that  section  10  of  the  act  of  June  1, 1898,  just  referred  to. 
makes  ' '  blacklisting  "  a  misdemeanor.  We  are  of  the  opinion  tnat  existinK  ^^ 
State  and  national,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  open  blacklisting  of  exemployf**" 
It  will  probably  be  imj^ssible  to  entirely  stop  the  secret  practice  unless  aperf 
sufficiently  severe  to  make  fear  of  the  penalty  outweigh  the  desire  to  violate  tw 
law  can  be  attached.    We  favor  such  a  penalty. 

8.  We  may  well  doubt  the  advisability  of  such  legislation.  Our  organizafei^ 
afford  pretty  full  protection  against  unjust  dismissals  of  our  members,  exc^ 
where  m  a  few  instances  the  employees  have  no  thorough  organization  and  tf* 
not  permitted,  through  fear  of  loss  of  employment,  to  perfect  such  organifstoo^ 

4.  We  reaflSirm  the  statement  in  our  first  answers  (see  page  66):  "R«*^ 
companies  have  recently  adopted  with  practical  unanimity  the  requirement  oc> 
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searching  physical  examination  of  all  applicants  for  employment,  under  which 
the  man  wno  has  snffered  amputation  or  a  portion  of  a  hand  or  foot,  or  who  has 
snffered  from  some  other  ininry  while  in  the  service  of  some  railway  comi>any, 
is  refused  employment  bv  ouier  comi^nies.  If  a  man  who  has  sustained  such 
ininry,  which  in  reaHty  does  not  prevent  or  hinder  him  from  performing  in  an 
al>le  manner  the  duties  of  his  x>osition,  or  who  has  attained  a  certain  age  which 
leaves  him  the  prime  of  life  yet  to  be  lived,  is  to  be  refused  employment  under 
the  operation  of  a  rule  adopted  in  concert  or  contemporaneously  by  the  railroads, 
it  seems  but  fair  that  the  employee  should  look  to  the  railroads  for  comx>ensation 
for  his  injury  or  pension  for  his  age."  Moral  obligations,  even  though  strong 
and  weighty,  are  not  always  met  and  cheerfully  discharged.  This  moral  obliga- 
tion should  be  laid  upon  tne  railway  comi>anie6  and  should  also  be  made  a  legal 
obligation  which  could  not  be  evaded. 

n. 

The  necessity  of  changing  train  and  en^ne  crews  at  established  points  where 
terminal  facihties  are  provided  renders  it  impracticable  to  arbitrarily  fix  the 
hours  of  labor  of  train  and  engine  men.  We  think  the  hours  of  labor  of  yard 
and  office  men  diould  be  shortened,  and  we  think  they  could  reasonably  be  fixed 
by  law.  For  train  dispatchers  and  yard  employees  in  large  or  busy  yards,  8  hours 
should  constitute  a  day.  In  all  other  classes  of  service  10  hours  should  be  recog- 
nized as  a  day's  work,  and  all  time  on  duty  in  excess  of  10  hours  for  a  day's  x>ay 
should  be  paid  for  as  extra  or  overtime. 

We  would  suggest  an  act  specifying  the  legal  workday  as  above  and  legalizing 
claims  for  extra  pay  for  extra  hours  worked. 

m. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  incorporated  in  the  act  of  June  1, 1808,  we  think 
it  would  be  well  to  enact  substantially  the  following: 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  contempts  of  court  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  direct  and  indirect,  and  snail  be  proceeded  against  only  as  hereinafter 
prescribed. 

"  Sec.  2.  That  contempts  committed  during  the  sitting  of  the  court  or  of  a  judge 
at  chambers,  in  its  or  his  presence  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  are  direct  contempts.    All  other  are  indirect  contempts. 

'*  Sec.  8.  That  a  direct  contempt  may  be  punished  sxmmiarily  witnout  written 
accusation  against  the  person  arraigned,  but  if  the  court  shall  adjudge  him  guilty 
Ihereof  a  juogment  shall  be  entered  of  record  in  which  shall  be  roecified  the  con- 
duct constituting  such  contempt,  with  a  statement  of  whatever  oef ense  or  exten- 
uation the  accused  offered  thereto  and  the  sentence  of  the  court  thereon. 

'*  Sec.  4.  That  upon  the  return  of  an  officer  on  process  or  an  affidavit  duly  filed, 
showing  any  person  gpilty  of  indirect  contempt,  a  writ  of  attachment  or  other 
lawful  process  may  issue  and  such  i>er8on  be  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
court;  and  thereupon  a  written  accusation  setting  forth  succinctly  and  clearly 
the  facts  alleged  to  constitute  such  contempt  shall  be  filed  and  the  accused 
required  to  answer  the  same  by  an  order  whicn  shall  fix  the  time  therefor  and 
also  the  time  and  place  for  hearing  the  matter.  The  court  may,  on  proper  showing, 
extend  the  time  so  as  to  give  the  accused  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  purge  him- 
self of  such  contempt.  After  the  answer  of  the  accused,  or  if  he  refuse  or  fail  to 
answer,  the  court  may  proceed  at  the  time  so  fixed  to  hear  and  determine  such 
accusation  upon  such  testimony  as  shall  be  produced.  If  the  accused  answer  the 
triiJ  shall  proceed  upon  testimony  produced  as  in  criminal  cases,  and  the  accused 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  but  such  trial 
shall  be  by  the  court,  or,  in  its  discretion,  upon  application  of  the  accused,  a  trial 
by  jury  may  be  had  as  in  any  criminal  case.  If  the  accused  be  found  guilty  judg- 
ment shaU  be  entered  accordingly,  prescribing  the  punishment. 

*'  Sec.  5.  That  the  testimony  taken  on  the  trial  of  any  accusation  of  indirect 
contempt  may  be  preserved  by  bill  of  exceptions,  and  any  judgment  of  convic- 
tion therefor  maybe  reviewed  upon  direct  appeal  to  or  b^  writ  of  error  from  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  affirmed,  reversed,  or  modified  as  justice  may  require.  Ui)on 
allowance  of  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error  execution  of  the  judgment  shall  be  stayed 
upon  the  giving  or  such  bond  as  may  be  required  by  the  court  or  a  judge  thereof, 
or  by  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

'*  »EC.  6.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  to  all  proceedings  for  con- 
tempt in  all  courts  of  the  United  States  except  the  Supreme  Court;  but  this  act 
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shall  not  affect  any  prooeedings  for  oontempt  pendimg  mt  tbe  Hm^  ci  isst^i 
thereof." 

We  believe  the  criiidiial  laws  are  brooch  into  contempt  and  Imr^i 
their  vitality  by  the  liberal  nee  of  the  proceas  of  injmictioo  restzaixcs^  bs=; 
doimc  thoee  things  which  the  law  prohibits  their  doiner-  ^^^  repeii  ts 
mnch  better  to  depend  upon  the  code  and  let  all  men  nnderstasd  t&i::^  .^ 
as  contained  in  the  code  are  to  be  i^iplied  alike  to  all,  azi<l  «re  to  be  ^-' 
without  farther  warning  in  tiie  shape  of  injunction,  mandamus,  or  in  otb^  ^ 

d.  The  dignity  of  the  coorta  mnst  be  upheld  and  their  decisioxis  be  fidr>^ 
and  enforced.  For  an  act  of  open  or  violent  contempt,  ooziuzti^teds;^' 
ence  of  the  court,  the  court  should  have  power  to  summaril  j^  pmii^i.  ^^  -^ 
then  the  foundations  of  our  form  of  government  and  jurisprndeDn 
stren^htfned  if  an  appeal  were  open  for  the  offender.  Judges,  thy^  ^-^ 
with  a  view  to  their  especial  fitness  for  the  position,  are  hnmxn  If  t^ 
reality  possess  the  judicial  mind  which  they  are  supposed  to  possess  wvp. :: 
not  prefer  that  an  appeal  be  open  for  the  offender,  to  the  end  C2iat  tb*  :t 
mi^ht  be  relieved  of  tne  charge  that  unnecessarily  severe  pnnishmens  uc  £ 
meted  oat  because  of  tlM  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  court? 

In  cases  of  alleged  contempt,  consisting  of  acts  committed  outside  of  t&r  7 
ence  of  the  court  a  trial  by  jurr  should  be  permitted,  if  demasded  br  ao& 
and  appeal  to  the  higher  court  should  be  permitted. 

3.  wnere  men  simply  exercise  their  inalienable  ri^t  to  cease  worfcca^- 
employer  or  conditions  which  are  no  longer  satisfactory  or  acceptable,  ai>i  r: 
due  regard  for  the  public  safety  is  ezeroiaed,  as  is  always  the  case  with  *^Z'. 
in  whose  name  we  speak,  we  see  no  occasion  for  the  intervention  of  ibe  F'v 
courts.  The  courts  have,  not  infrequently,  interfered  with  restraimaf  or. 
under  the  plea  of  threatened  irreparable  mjury,  when  the  injury  wae  sc^ 
threatened  nor  irreparable  if  inflicted. 

We  invite  a  careful  review  of  the  records  in  connection  with  the  lescs^ 
order  issued  in  December,  1893,  by  Judge  Jenkins  of  the  Federal  coon  is.  •* 
consin  on  request  of  the  receiver  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad.  the  im^ 
on  motion  to  modify  said  writ,  the  hearing  on  appeal  to  the  appellate  coait «: 
the  Congressional  investigation  of  Judge  Jenkins's  act.  We  aiso  invite  cc*r 
review  of  similar  order  issued  shortly  thereafter  by  Judge  Dundy,  of  Kebra^ 
petition  of  the  receivers  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailway,  and  the  subeaquasir 
ceedings  in  the  Federal  courts.  It  will  be  found  that  the  only  injury  that "  ^ 
ened  "  at  that  time  existed  solely  in  the  minds  of  the  leoeiveirB. 

IV. 

1.  We  have  seen  no  proposed  legislation  on  this  subject  which 
comprehensive  and  concise  than  the  proposed  bill  referred  to  by  Mr.  E.  A.  X» 
ley  in  his  testimony  before  your  conmiiasion,  and  found  on  page  31  oi  tiiat  pri^ 
testimony. 

2.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  taking  such  jurisdictioB  s^ 
from  the  Federal  courts.  We  believe  it  would  be  much  better  for  all  ooacersK 
if  the  decision  of  some  court  could  be  made  the  rule  and  be  followed  in  iJl  es^ 
to  which  it  could  be  justly  applied.  If  that  were  done  all  interested  would  mdt^ 
stand  alike  and  the  hope  that  another  court  could  differ  in  opinion  from  tfecsp 
whose  decision  had  been  handed  down  would  not  encourage  the  nrosecatkai: 
doubtful  cases  or  the  stubborn  defense  of  such  as  were  not  doubtfuL 

V. 

The  act  of  June  1 ,  1898,  has  not  as  yet  been  given  a  fair  test.  It  must  depo^ 
for  its  vitality  very  largely  upon  the  vigorous  and  interested  way  in  which  t^ 
commissioners,  who  are  cnarged  with  the  duty  of  invoking  its  condliatoiT  pe^ 
visions  and  its  arbitration  features,  take  hold  of  any  case  which  is  broo^t  to  titf 
attention.  If  dignified  with  earnestness  on  jmrt  of  the  Government  officiak  ^ 
believe  the  law  to  be  pregnant  with  good.  We  have  no  suggestions  as  to  chani^ 
in  it  to  offer  at  this  time. 

(a)  We  do  not  believe  that  the  decision  of  a  board  or  oourt,inyolvinff  tbereii- 
tions  between  employer  and  employee,  in  the  appointment  of  which  ue  piitie 
most  at  interest  have  no  voice,  is  or  ever  can  be  arbitration.  When  oompolgoc 
conaes  in,  the  spirit  of  arbitration  steps  out.  We  do  not  see  how  "campabop 
arbitration '' can  be  indulged  in  without  creating  ''inv(duntary8ervitode,"ifiD 
that  when  it  is  not  a  '*  punishment  for  crime." 
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(h)  Onr  ideas  on  relief  associatioiis  are  expressed  in  onr  former  testimony.  (See 
p.  67  of  the  printed  testimony.)  The  act  of  June  1, 1808,  makes  it  unlawful  to 
make  membership  in  such  an  association  a  condition  of  employment.  If  the  asso- 
ciation were  in  fact  "  voluntary,"  there  would  be  little  in  it  to  criticise. 

VI. 

We  think  the  existing  law  sufficient  for  the  present.  After  the  time  within 
^rbdch  its  terms  must  be  complied  with  has  passed,  it  may  develop  that  additional 
legislation,  State  or  national,  will  be  necessary  or  desirable. 

vn. 

As  of  great  value  in  compilin^^  accurate  data,  and  as  a  guide  to  intelligent  con- 
clusion as  to  the  necessity  for  legislation  on  any  subject  originating  in  or  connected 
with  railroad  accidents,  the  causes  and  responsibilitieB  therefor,  we  heartily  rec- 
ommend the  enactment  of  the  amendment  to  the  act  of  March  2, 1808,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  bv  Senator  Pettigrew,  known  as  Senate 
bill  No.  8244,  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Moseley  in  his  testimony  before  your  com- 
mission.   (See  pp.  87,  88,  this  volume.) 

Yours,  very  truly,  E.  E.  Clark, 

Orand  Chief  Order  of  Bailway  Conductors. 
P.  M.  Arthur, 
Orand  Chief  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

P.  P.  Sarobnt, 
Orand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen. 

P.  H.  MORRISSEY, 

Orand  Master  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen, 
W.  V.  Powell, 
Orand  Chief  Order  of  BaUtoay  Telegraphers. 


REPLY  OF  MB.  F,  W.  ARNOLD,      . 

Orand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 

Peoria,  III.,  August  10, 1899. 
The  Svbcommission  on  TYantportation, 

Industrial  Commission^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sirs  :  I  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  your  recent  request  for  answers  to  certain 
interrogatories: 

L 

1.  I  would  recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  giving  employees  the  right  to 
join  an  organization  of  their  classes  for  the  purpose  of  better  protecting  their 
mterests  intellectually,  socially,  morally,  and  financially. 

2.  I  would  recommend  a  stringent  law  ^g^st  blacklisting,  so  called,  as  it  is 
clearly  un-American,  unfair,  and  unjust.  The  present  law  is  not  complete,  nor 
does  it  answer  the  purx)08e. 

8.  I  think  that  a  railwav  employee,  who  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life, 
and  faithfully,  to  his  trade  or  calling,  and  who  arrives  at  an  Mpe  that  is  regarded 
by  the  railroad  corporation  as  objectionable,  should  not  be  discharged  for  that 
cause  alone,  and  thrown  upon  his  own,  generally  meager,  resources.  Also  that 
an  employee  who  has  faithfully  performed  his  duties  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
and  who  has  reached  an  age  that  prohibits  him  from  starting  successfully  in 
some  other  walk,  should  not  be  discharged  simply  because  he  has  violated  some 
ordinary  rule  of  the  corporation,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be  of  the  most  serious  possi- 
ble character. 

n. 

I  should  judge  it  highly  desirable  and  necessary  that  there  be  Federal  legisla- 
tion regulating  the  hours  of  continuous  labor  on  railways,  that  employees  may 
secure  such  rest  as  will  enable  them  to  perform  their  work  witii  safety  to  them- 
selves, the  public,  and  to  the  property  of  their  employer.  Men  on  locomotives 
can  not  be  regarded  as  safe  men  imless  they  have  are  asonable  number  of  hours  of 
rest  each  day. 
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in. 

1.  I  would  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  has  been  before  C^ec^T' 
several  years,  but  which  has  oeen  sidetracked  on  varioxis  occasian*, ^  'l^^ 
than  employees,  and  known  as  the  ' *  contempt "  biU.    It  provides  sub^tanrj^-  _- 
two  kin(&  of  contempt,  and  was  first  drawn  up  by  the  late  Senator  Lhuuel  V  >ir^i — 
of  Indiana.    The  two  kinds  of  contempt  shall  be  known  as  **  direct  conteEnr"  «^ 
"indirect  contempt."    "Direct  contempt  **  shall  be  that  committed  wm::-  iir 
knowledge  of  the  court  and  should  be  punishable  bv  fine  only.    '*  Indireet 
tempt "  diall  be  that  committed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  court  ai^  \' 
triea  by  jury,  the  punishment  for  which  should  be  by  nne. 

2.  I  tmnk  courts  should  not  be  given  the  right  to  imprison  for  contemp^  v-^^i 
mitted  without  their  knowledge.  From  a  humane  standpoint  I  think  impri-- 
ment  for  contempt  in  any  particular  belongs  to  the  dark  ages,  since  punishBes;  ^ 
fine  would  be,  in  my  opmion,  quite  as  efficacious. 

8.  I  can  not  say. 

IV. 

1.  I  would  recommend  for  State  and  Federal  legislation  a  law  that  is  t>"^ 
embodied  in  a  bill  known  as  the  "  Employees  Liability"  bill,  which  correcx^  i^ 
shameless  injustice  in  the  present  law  which  exempts  railway  corporatiooB^  tr^ 
liability  for  damages  received  by  an  employee  as  the  result  of  the  negfigeDCs  ^ 
a  fellow-servant. 

2.  I  should  think  it  possible,  and  certainly  desirable,  that  Congres  sfe^^ 
require  Federal  courts  to  follow  the  rules  of  law  laid  down  by  State  ooiir^  i^ 
cases  involving  injuries  to  railway  employees,  and  I  think  it  equally  desra^ 
that  Congress  enact  a  law  making  a  uniform  amount  of  damages  recoverabiie  r 
M  States  and  Territories  alike  where  an  employee  has  received  injuries,  fdi?*^ 
by  death,  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  an  un>t^i 
amount  where  injuries,  amounting  to  total  and  permanent  disability,  have  hft^ 
received  under  like  circumstances. 


The  law  of  June  1, 1898,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  its  apx>liGatk£.':^ 
satisfactory. 

a.  I  do  not  regard  as  feasible  or  practicable  any  such  thing  as  oompolscsT 
arbitration. 

b.  I  would  recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  which  will  prohibit  a  niiwv 
corporation,  by  threat,  insinuation,  or  innuendo,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  r^qm 
an  employee  to  involuntarily  become  a  member  of  or  join  a  relief  association  ? 
department  in  order  that  such  employee  shaU  remam  in  the  service  of  sa^ 
corporation. 

VI. 
I  have  no  suggestions  to  offer  in  reply  to  this  question. 

vn. 

I  would  recommend  that  Congress  enact  a  law  living  to  all  labor  organizaQcs^ 
(strictly  so)  that  are  not  organized  nor  conducted  for  profit  a  right  to  carrfa 
an  insurance  business,  not  for  profit,  strictly  among  its  members,  'without*  tb" 
requirement  of  incorporating,  nor  of  licensing  in  any  State  except  the  Sa» 
where  the  headquarters  of  the  organization  may  be  located,  and  that  after  pK- 
curing  such  license  such  organization  shall  have  standing  in  any  court  in  as! 
State  or  Territory. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  F.  W.  Arnold, 

Orand  Secretary  ami  Treasurff- 
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REPLY  OF  MR.  JOHN  T.  WILSON, 
Orand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  BaHroad  Trackmen  of  America, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  12 y  1899. 

Tfi^  SvJbcommission  on  Transportation,  Industrial  Commissionj  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sirs:  I  reii^ly  as  follows  to  your  favor  of  Idth  ultimo  with  a  list  of  questions 
inclosed,  which  were  prepared  for  the  i)nrpose  of  comi>letiiig  the  lodustnal  Gom- 
xoission's  inquiry  concerning  '*  Legislation  affecting  railway  labor,  etc.": 


1.  When  a  railway  company,  through  an^  of  its  officers  or  agents,  is  charged 
and  found  guilty  of  interfering  with  or  discriminating  against  any  of  its  em- 
ployees on  account  of  their  connection  with  their  brotherhoods,  it  should  be  fined 
not  less  than  |10  nor  more  than  $25,000  dollars  in  each  case;  10  ner  cent  of  the 
fine  to  be  awarded  to  the  prosecuting  witness  and  10  per  cent  to  tne  prosecuting 
attorney,  the  balance  to  revert  to  the  school  fund  of  the  State  in  which  con- 
viction is  secured. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  containing  the  following  paragraph:  "  My 
linsband  is  deaa.  He  would  have  kept  in  good  standing  with  your  order,  but  he 
-was  afraid  the  companv  would  find  it  out  and  discharge  him.  I  am  a  sickly 
'woman,  not  able  to  work.  I  have  5  small  children.  We  were  unable  to  save  any- 
thing during  his  lifetime,  and  if  the  brotherhood  does  not  help  me,  Gk>d  only 
knows  what  will  become  of  us." 

2.  The  system  of  blacklisting  is  conducted  with  so  much  privacy  that  I  hardly 
think  it  possible  to  enact  and  enforce  laws  to  abolish  the  evil.  I  do  not  think 
that  very  many  railway  managers  would  condescend  to  blacklist  an  employee 
without  ne  had  shown  himself  to  be  reckless,  unreliable,  or  unworthy  of  trust. 

3.  As  railway  employees  are  frequently  discharged  without  just  cause  by  minor 
officials  who  have  but  little,  if  any,  sense  of  honor  or  justice,  they  (the  minor  offi- 
cials) should  only  be  permitted  to  suspend  employees  under  their  jurisdiction  and 
should  be  required  to  report  the  cause  of  suspension  to  the  general  manager. 
The  suspended  employee  &ould  always  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  his  own  behalf.  The  manner  in  which  the  Government  employees  in  the 
United  States  Mail  Service  are  dismissed  would,  I  think,  be  a  good  rule  for  rail- 
way companies  to  adopt;  always  making  the  general  manager  of  the  road  the 
highest  tribunal  to  appeal  to  and  permitting  his  decision  to  be  final. 

Last  month  I  was  informed  by  a  section  foreman  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
that  the  foremen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  roadmaster  for  whom  he  was  work- 
ing received  a  letter  from  their  roadmaster  insisting  upon  them  to  subscribe  for 
a  paper  known  as  the  Roadmaster  and  Foreman,  and  advising  them  to  send  him  $4 
for  a  year's  subscription.  The  subscription  price  of  the  paper  is  $1  a  year.  It  is 
customary  with  the  publishers  to  give  roadmasters  20  per  cent  for  collecting  sub- 
scriptions; therefore  the  roadmaster  charged  his  men  $8.20  each  for  sendmg  80 
cents  of  their  money  to  the  Roadmaster  and  Foreman.  The  foreman  who  reported 
the  matter  to  me  says:  ''  I  think  I  am  the  only  foreman  out  of  38  who  did  not  send 
him  $4,  and  on  account  of  failing  to  do  so  I  don't  feel  at  all  secure  in  my  position. 
If  you  refer  to  the  robberjr  through  the  columns  of  the  Trackmen's  Advance 
Advocate,  please  don't  mention  my  name,  as  it  would  be  sure  to  cost  me  my  job." 

There  are  a  great  many  similar  cases.  Something  should  be  done  to  protect  the 
weak  i^inst  the  avarice  of  the  strong. 

4.  All  applicants  for  responsible  positions  on  railways,  and  esx)ecially  foremen 
and  roadmasters,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  life  and  property  by  keeping  the 
track  in  proper  condition,  should  always  be  subjected  to  an  examination  which 
will  give  evidences  of  their  fitness  to  fill  the  posi&ons  applied  for,  of  their  reUa- 
biUt^,  etc.,  before  bein^  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

We  frequently  read  m  newspax)ers  rex>ort8  of  bridges  going  down  with  trains, 
trains  jumping  the  track,  turning  over  on  curves,  of  a  score  or  more  people  losing 
their  lives,  etc.,  and  that  the  officials  were  unable  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  In  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  the  real  causes  are  incomi>etent  men  in 
charge  of  the  track,  or  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  on  a  section  to  keep  the 
track  in  safe  running  condition. 

Railway  com^panies  should  be  required  to  employ  men  enough  year  in  and  year 
ont  to  keep  their  track  in  proper  order  at  all  times.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
customary  with  the  railway  companies  to  discharge  from  50  to  75  thousand  of 


f 
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their  track  men  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  at  a  time  wfaen  it  is  hard  to  obcaia  a:^- 
ment.  They  are  mmed  om  to  tramp,  beg.  starre,  steal,  azKl  l>eocxDe  crznz^ 
Hon«e8  receive  better  treatment  from  their  owners  than  a  ^i  i  mt  jbmbt isrsr 
track  men  receive  from  their  employers. 

IL 

All  raflwar  employees  not  engaged  in  opentiiig  trmms  abonki  xict  be  Tsqsr* 
to  work  more  than  h  hours  ont  of  %i  except  in  cases  of  eniergener'-  TiBte  ar^< 
at  emergency  work  should  be  paid  for  at  regular  rates.  On  aceoujit  of  the  ss? 
of  the  work  performed  by  track  men.  car  inspectors,  repairera,  shopmeiL  li^ 
will  be  as  much  fatigued  after  pegging  away  for  8  hoars  as  men  eogt^  2 
operating  trains  will  be  after  being  on  duty  10  or  18  boars. 

m. 

1.  I  think  all  judges  rei^uested  to  issue  injunctions  in  cases  of  diapotes  hexws. 
railwav  companies  and  their  employees  should  be  compelled  to  follow  the  cms- 
pie  set  \)y  Judge  Caldwell .  in  the  CAse  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  r.  Its  Empkr 
ees,  tried  at  Omaha,  Nebr.,  March.  IS^;  and  that  the  dissenting  opinioE:  i 
the  same  judge,  in  the  case  of  Hopkins  r.  Oxley  Stave  Company  (28  C  Ci. 
Beporto,  108),  should  be  enacted  into  law  and  made  applicable  to  all  dx^s^ 
between  railway  companies  and  their  employees.  In  case  either  party  be^^ 
the  judge  to  be  biased  and  that  he  will  not  render  a  just  decision,  they  ^kjsH 
have  a  right  to  have  the  disputed  Questions  of  fact  in  the  case  tried  by  » jsrj 
whose  findings  of  fact  should  be  binoing  on  the  court,  as  in  ordinary  cases. 

Give  railway  employees  an  opportunity  to  present  their  side  of  the  auesoosz 
court,  treat  them  as  equals  ana  not  as  inferiors  of  corporations,  ana  they  v:^ 
always  submit  U>  the  decisions  of  an  unbiased  court  or  jury, 

2.  Federal  judges  should  have  the  power  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  their  cocr^ 
compel  witnesses  to  answer  questions,  etc..  and  to  compel  railway  oompanias se 
railway  employees  to  abide  by  their  decisions  or  the  decisions  of  a  jury,  provi^ 
they  are  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  above  made  in  answer  r 
question  1  of  Section  III. 

3.  No;  this  would  be  vestingtoo  much  power  in  the  hands  of  an  officer,  who  t 
not  elected,  but  appointed.  With  the  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  Fedsa 
judges,  suggested  in  answer  to  question  1,  Section  III,  the  right  to  inmfeetk 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  could  safely  be  left  to  the  parties  interested. 

IV. 

The  f eUow-servant  laws  enacted  bv  the  different  States  vary  very  moch.  h 
railway  employees  are  not  permittea  to  say  who  their  feUow-servants  shall  be. 
but  must  l)e  coworkers  with  anyone  the  company  sees  fit  to  employ,  I  think  mi- 
way  companies  should  be  held  responsible  for  damages  to  their  employees  tb 
same  as  they  are  to  nonemployees.  A  uniform  law  to  govern  these  matters  shoo^ 
be  enacted  by  Congress,  and  all  of  the  States  should  enact  a  similar  law. 

V. 

The  law  of  June  1, 1898.  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitration,  seems  to  be 
satisfactory  to  railway  employes  engaged  in  the  operation  of  trains.  Accoi^ 
to  the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  oolj 
226,617  of  the  823.476  railway  employees  are  engaged  in  train  service;  therefcvp. 
596,859  railway  employees  have  no  protection  under  the  law  referred  to.  TV 
men  engaged  by  railway  companies  to  operate  iheir  trains  are  well  organized. 
The  railway  oflBcials  recognize  their  power,  which  causes  them  to  prefer  to  settk 
all  grievances  with  them  amicably,  and  especially  so  unless  they  Uiink  they  cao 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  Government  and  overawe  their  trainmen  by  the  use  <rf 
iiijunctiun  procetitlings. 

(a, )  While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitration,  and  am  unalterably 
opi*osed  to  strikew,  if  justice  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  I  believe  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Coi  amission  should  constitute  a  tribunal  before  which  all  clasm 
of  railway  eniplnyeos,  from  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors  down  to  the 
men  who  spike  the  rails  and  tamp  the  ties,  could  go  and  present  their  grievames 
concerning  traffic  rates,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  conditions  of  employment,  with- 
out fear  of  being  discharged.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  in  case  a  class  0/ 
employees  fail  to  have  their  grievances  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  r^way  officials, 
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k'.'^ey  conld  ^lace  them  before  the  commission,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  deter- 

I  «L;liie  what  is  right  and  just  nnder  the  circnmstances,  and  their  award  becom- 

}  ^.%g  ^  document  of  pnblic  record  wonld  do  a  great  deal  toward  influencing  luil- 

ay  companies  to  deal  fairly  with  employees  who  are  bein^  mistreated  and 

ppressed  nnder  the  present  system,  which  is  to  pay  wages  ana  deal  out  justice 

>  tkkeix  employees  in  proportion  to  the  organized  force  they  have  to  demand 

aem. 

^g  (&)  Kailwa^r  companies  having  relief  departments  should  not  be  permitted  to 

v^ggaanage  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  injured  employees,  or  the  beneficiaries  of 

"  ^mployees  killed  by  the  negligence  of  the  company,  from  collecting  the  amount 

\  yg»t  damages  they  are  justly  entitled  to.    On  March  10, 1899,  the  AtUmtic  Coast 

;:^  Lone  organized  a  relief  department.    In  their  book  of  rules,  by  which  members 

I^Sf  the  relief  department  are  to  be  governed,  page  42,  rule  64,  appears  the  fol- 

o-wing: 

*^  In  case  of  injury  to  a  member,  he  may  elect  to  accept  the  benefits  in  pursu- 
uice  of  these  regulations,  or  to  prosecute  such  claims  as  he  may  have  at  law 
ajg^ainst  the  company  or  any  companies  associated  therewith  in  the  administra- 
.  tion  of  their  rehef  departments.    The  acceptance  by  the  member  of  benefits  for 
'-'  .injury  shall  operate  as  a  release  and  satisfaction  of  all  claims  against  the  com- 
^;i>any  and  all  other  companies  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  for  damages 
"^arising  from  or  growing  out  of  such  injury;  and  further,  in  the  event  of  Bie 
.  ^  death  of  a  member,  no  part  of  the  death  benefit  shall  be  due  or  payable  unless 
:-'  and  until  good  and  sufficient  releases  shall  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent  of 
''^'  Skll  claims  against  the  relief  department,  as  well  as  against  the  company  and  all 
'^  other  companies  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  arising  from  or  growing  out 
^  *'■  of  the  death  of  a  member,  such  releases  having  been  duly  executed  by  all  who 
"■^  might  legally  assert  such  claim ;  and  further,  if  any  suit  shall  be  brought  against 
v^  -  the  company  or  any  other  comi>any  associated  therewith,  as  aforesaid,  for  dam- 
'^  ages  arising  from  or  growing  out  of  injury  or  death  occurring  to  a  member,  the 
benefits  otherwise  livable,  and  all  obligations  of  the  relief  department  and  of 
rr   the  company  created  by  the  membership  of  such  member  in  the  relief  fund,  slu^ 
St    thereux>on  be  forfeited,  without  any  declaration  or  other  act  by  the  relief  depart- 
.1   ment  or  the  companv ;  but  the  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  waive  such 
'J-  forfeiture  upon  condition  that  all  ^nding  suits  shall  first  be  dismissed.    If  a 
claim  for  damages  on  account  of  injuries  shall  be  settled  by  the  company  with- 
it'   out  suit,  such  settlement  shall  release  the  relief  department  and  the  company 
ye    from  all  claims  for  benefits  on  account  of  such  injuries." 

ii       In  their  handbook  of  questions  and  answers  concerning  the  relief  depifftment, 

'^'    they  ask  the  question,  **Are  members  debarred  from  bringing  suit  i^gainst  the 

company?"  and  answer  it  in  the  following  manner:  ''  They  are  not.    They  have 

the  same  right  in  this  respect  that  they  would  have  if  they  were  not  members. 

The  injured  member  may  either  accept  the  benefits  of  the  fund  or  rely  upon  the 

i(-    issue  of  a  suit.    He  can  not  do  both.'^   (R^-  ^O 

^        By  examining  the  rates  charged  by  the  company,  I  find  that  they  char^  |86  a 

•/.     year  on  |1,000  insurance  and  for  a  few  dollars  weekly  benefits,  provided  m  each 

<f     case  that  members  shall  not  receive  anything  for  the  first  week\  sickness;  thus, 

H     you  see,  employees  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railway  system  are  caused  to 

fi     believe  that  m  order  to  be  secure  in  their  positions  they  must  join  the  company's 

relief  department,  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  insurance,  then,  in  case  they  are 

injured,  m  order  to  collect  insurance  money  that  they  have  paid  the  company  at 

least  a  third  more  than  it  is  worth  or  that  it  would  cost  them  in  other  concerns, 

J     they  must  sign  a  release,  exonerating  the  company  from  all  blame. 

A  railway  company  having  a  relief  department,  withholding  insurance  money 
^  which  has  been  paid  for  by  an  employee  until  he  signs  a  release,  should  be  fined 
({  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  each  case  where 
i      conviction  is  secured. 

VI. 


It  seems  the  railway  companies  are  doing  all  they  reasonably  can  to  equip  their 


j:         ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^  rolling  stock  with  the  best  safety  appliances  that  have  been  invented. 

I  vn. 

f  First,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  determine  passenger  and 

t  freight  rates  to  be  charged  by  all  interstate  roads.     In  fixinx  the  rate  to  be 

^  charged  by  each  road  they  should  be  governed  by  the  amount  of  money  actually 

j  invested  in  building  and  equipping  the  road,  cost  of  operating,  and  the  amount  of 
traffic.    In  each  case  the  rate  should  be  fixed  high  enough  to  enable  the  road 
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to  peky  all  necessary  and  legitimate  exiMnses  and  reasonable  wags^  v-  C 
ployees,  etc.,  and  leave  margin  enongh  to  i>ay  stockholders  reaMnabk-  ^rr. 
on  the  money  invested. 

Second,  the  issuing  of  free  transportation  should  be  restricted  to  nzrvs 
ployees  and  Gk>vemment  employees  in  the  Railway  Kail  Serrioe.  Ojst: 
issuing  passes  to  other  parties  should  be  fined  heavily. 

The  issuing  of  i)as8es  by  raUway  companies  to  men  of  political  isJhiaRo  'im 
done  a  great  deal  to  prejudice  the  public  against  railway  enterprises,  sod  to  ol^tc^ 
society,  especially  politicians. 

The  railwav  companies  of  the  United  States  give  away  miOiaDS  of  d 
passes  annually,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  extend  favors  to  those  who  can  irdi  t^sFi 
Duy  tickets. 

Third,  the  occupation  of  ticket  scalpers  should  be  abolished,  and  the  raSesiP' 
by  ti^e  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  maintained  by  aH  inters 
roads.  The  States  should  enact  similar  laws  for  the  government  of  roai?  r 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  St-^  :L- 
unnecessary  leaks  from  the  railway  companies'  earning,  and  on  the  ma;  :rr- 
roads  the  cost  of  transpoi-tation  can  be  reduced,  all  the  employees  can  be  3a- 

reasonable  wages,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  any  of  them  to  work  an  usa 

able  number  of  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  the  men  who  have  invested  their 
in  railway  enterprises  will  receive  reasonable  profits  on  their  investmentfv.  B2I 
ways  should  be  blessings  to  and  civilizers  of  the  x>eople.  They  dioald  s^c  ^ 
operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  strife  between  citizens  and  to  corrupt  Bvcf 

Fourth,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  incorporate  in  tbexr  a 
reports  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  employees  in  each  class  on  each  road. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  T.  Wilson, 
Orand  Chief  y  Brotherhood  of  Baaroad  Trademen  of 


REPLY  OF  MR.  W.  H.  RONEMUS, 
Orand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  BaUtpay  Carmen. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  August  S9,  IS^ 
The  Stibcommission  on  Transportationj 

Indnstriai  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Sirs:  I  reply  as  follows  to  your  favor  of  August  4,  with  a  list  of  qoeeaf^ 
inclosed  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  Industrial  Commission's  inquiry  cir 
coming*  *  legislation  afEecting  railway  labor,  etc:" 


1.  When  a  railway  company  through  any  of  its  offtcers  or  agents  is  chu?^ 
and  found  guilty  with  or  mscriminating  against  any  of  its  employees  on  aooci£ 
of  their  connection  with  their  brotherhoods,  not  less  or  more  than  $35,000  in  eiS 
case;  10  per  cent  of  the  fine  to  be  awarded  to  the  prosecuting  witness  and  10  pf 
cent  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  balance  to  revert  to  the  school  fond  cf  1^ 
State  in  which  conviction  is  secured. 

2.  I  believe  the  causes  for  blacklisting  will  gradually  disappear  altoge^ 
brought  aXxmt  by  the  general  organization  of  the  employees,  as  the  onreliaokv'-' 
not  generally  be  admitted  to  the  organizations,  and  by  the  general  recognitioBi^ 
organizations  the  cause  for  discontent  from  this  source  will  become  less  ^ 
time.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  further  legislate  against  the  practice,  I  b^- 
such  legislation  can  be  secured;  but  under  the  present  circumstances  I  would bj* 
recommend  such  further  legislation. 

8.  The  conditions  under  which  employees  may  be  discharged  should  be  r^gnb^ 
by  legislation.  Gk>od  reasons  for  the  discharge  should  be  given  and  be  approtf^ 
by  a  competent  officer  of  the  employer,  and  the  discharged  employee  shomd  W 
the  opportunity  to  state  his  side  of  the  case. 

The  practice  exists  in  some  instances  of  favored  friends  of  department  foraftS 
being  shown  partiality,  and  worthy  and  efficient  workmen  being  either  &- 
charged  or  their  tenure  of  position  made  so  undesirable  that  they  are  driTenJ'' 
severing  their  connection  with  a  company,  and  often  can  not  again  seonie  &afkl!- 
ment  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
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i^w&y  coini)aiiie8  being  subject  to  and  deriving  rights  bv  States,  being  granted 
)r  to  do  business  within  the  State,  the  States  should  likewise  protect  its  citi- 
gainst  nnjust  discriminations  a^inst  its  citizens  by  corporations.  I  think 
egpLslation  would  cause  many  injustices,  both  toward  railway  companies  and 
yees,  to  be  wiped  out.  If  companies  were  made  responsible  for  the  unjust 
Ddixxation  against  employees  on  the  i>art  of  dei)artment  foremen,  very  few, 
\  employees  would  suffer  discharge  without  good  and  sufficient  reasons. 
n  th.e  first  place  no  one  should  be  employed  for  any  position  of  responsibility 
ut  having  oeen  subjected  to  a  prescribed  examination  submitted  by  the 
of  tlie  department  in  which  the  man  is  employed.  The  railway  service, 
of  the  most  importance  to  the  public,  no  careless,  intemperate,  untrust- 
IV,  or  unreliable  person  should  be  installed  in  a  position  of  trust.  A  viola- 
>f  i^ell-selected  rules,  especially  if  persisted  in,  should  be  cause  for  dismissal, 
o  reliable,  temperate,  and  efficient  employee  should  be  discharged  to  make 
for  one  untried  in  the  service. 

II. 

jnanity  to  man,  the  welfare  of  society,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
ically ,  morally,  and  intellectually,  most  emphatically  demand  as  short  a  work 
is  is  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and  its  business.  This 
le  of  all  kinds  of  manual  toil,  but  especially  is  it  true  of  such  work  as  is  per- 
Led  by  men  in  the  car  department  of  railroads  of  the  country.  While  there 
t  a  general  demand  on  tne  part  of  these  men  at  the  present  time  for  shorter 
8,  the  reason  for  such  seeming  satisfaction  with  10  and  12,  and  often  more 
■s  per  day,  is  more  owing  to  the  men  being  fearful  lest  their  meager  earnings 
ss  nonrs  per  day  will  not  assure  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  dear  ones  at  home. 
,bink  that  in  every  department  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  8  hours  should  be 
idered  a  maximum  day's  work.  In  most  classes  of  shopwork  in  the  car 
trtment  men  would  perform  almost,  if  not  entirely,  as  much  work  in  8  as  in  10 
».  The  work  in  most  cases  being  of  such  a  nature  that  with  8  hours  of  con- 
t  bendinR,  twisting  of  the  body,  and  lifting,  the  physical  forces  of  most  men 
>nie  so  exhausted  that  the  remaining  time  they  are  compelled  to  work  is  not 
Luctive  of  much  result. 

L  most  cases  the  hours  could  well  be  reduced  to  8,  and  where  it  could  not  at  once 
>ald  be  arranged  that  the  utmost  exertions  of  man's  physical  strength  should 
be  evoked  for  a  greater  consecutive  time. 

m. 

.  No  injunction  should  be  issued  until  the  employees  have  had  an  opportunity 
mswer  after  the  application  for  injunction  has  been  made.  Either  the  State 
Federsd  court,  or  a  commission  created  for  that  purpose  (I  would  favor  a 
cial  commission) ,  should  determine  whether  or  not  cause  exists  for  injunction, 
unctions  against  men  who  have  committed  no  actual  offense,  and  who  do  not 
Ltemplate  such,  for  the  asking,  without  proper  heaiing  of  botn  sides,  seems  to 
un-American  and  discriminating. 

1.  I  believe  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  limit  the  power  of  the  court  in  enforcing 
orders  when  made  under  the  provisions  above  advocated, 
rhe  tendency  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  court  would  become  less,  if  it  were  not 
tdrely  obviated.  If  the  employee  has  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  being 
ademned,  he  could  not  reasonably  be  accused  of  contempt. 
J.  The  parties  to  the  controversy  should  apply  to  the  special  commission,  if  nec- 
lary,  to  invoke  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court,  and  through  such  commis- 
m  such  invocation,  should  be  made.  One-man  x>ower  should  not  be  vested  in 
y  official. 

IV. 

1.  I  do  not  think  the  employing  company  should  be  exempt  from  liability  for 
•mages  received  by  a  fellow-employee  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  f ellow- 
rvant.  The  employing  company  selecting  the  fellow-servant  and  issuing  his 
structions  should  be  responsible  for  his  actions  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ities  as  a  feUow-servant  or  employee.  By  making  the  company  liable  for  dam- 
jes  received  as  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  the  greatest  care 
ould  be  used  in  employing  men  to  fill  the  various  positions. 
The  most  reliable  men  being  employed  in  all  departments  would  reduce  the 
mnber  of  injuries  sustained  to  a  minimum. 

2.  In  deciding  cases  involving  injuries  to  employees  I  think  Federal  courts 
lould,  as  nearly  as  consistent,  follow  the  decisions  of  State  courts,  based  upon 
tatutory  enactments  of  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  injury  was  sustained. 
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Not  haying  a  copy  of  the  Uw  of  June  1 ,  1806*  oonoemiiig 
tration.  I  can  not  venture  to  approre  or  dtepproTe  tbe  same.    I  bdp««. 
there  shonld  be  a  national  arbitration  board  before  whom  eitifter  ade  is  » 
TerHy ,  feeling  that  he  had  been  opprcisaod  or  was  about  to  be  so  oppreasedxs^' 
his  grievances  and  secnre  recommendatioDS  that  woold  apnrov^  or  ^ 
the  grievance  complained  of.    The  amRoval  or  disapproval  ol  the  cob 
hty&Td,  to  be  consiaered  as  notice  to  tne  pnUic  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
the  respective  parties.    This  wonld  act  as  a  mediator  in  many  instazKe&H^iM 
and  the  force  of  public  opinion  wonld  do  much  to  prevent  nnimpaRus  er  ' 
nloos  c^netctions  being  carried  np  thns  far. 

Previoos  to  189H  some  railway  companies  maintained  relief 
retaining  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  employees'  wages  to  maintarn 
compnlsfjry  on  every  applicant  for  a  position  in  any  department  to 
tion  for  insurance  through  this  department.    A  man  might  be  rejected  1 
of  the  rigid  examination,  and  was  therefore  denied  employment.     Maar 
and  competent  applicants  for  employment  have  thereoy  been  prev^asd  fi 
securing  employment  becauf«e  of  some  minor  physical  ailment.    Th^  it  a^^ 
me,  worked  an  injustice  to  those  who  could  not  thus  secure  employmefls. 
they  were  in  every  way  qualified  to  fill  a  good  position  and  support  their ' 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  offered  to  railway  compank 
relief  departments,  but  no  applicant  for  employment  should  be  ao 
a^inst  as  to  be  denied  employment  on  technicalities.    Neither  shoold  pKoa 

tion  in  any  relief  association  bar  any  employee  from  collecting  <* "* 

injuries  received  because  of  such  participation.  I  think  most  rehef 
are  more  expensive  to  the  employee  than  the  same  amount  of  insaraacecxii 
carried  for  in  the  brotherhood  of  which  such  employee  is  or  should  be  a  sxaii 
The  organization  of  the  various  brotherhoods  is  made  x>ermanent  and  ^  3 
greatest  good  through  their  insurance  features.  Insuraqce  is  fnmi^ied  t?  as 
bers  at  actual  cost  and  can  not  be  forfeited  except  by  the  negligence  dvbs^ 
ber  in  paying  dues  or  assessments.  The  compulsory  participation  in  the  is|* 
companies*  relief  associations  prevents  many  of  the  poorly  paid  emylof^es  ^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  cheap  and  in  every  case  good  insurance  c^iezed  ¥i 
organization  of  their  craftsmen. 

VI. 

Car  repairers  are  subjected  to  many  inconveniencies  and  hardships  whiei^'^ 
be  overcome  to  a  great  extent  by  railway  companies  furnishing  proper  pbcff ' 
have  their  cars  repaired  in.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  what  may  be  tsM 
rush  work,  such  as  a  car  being  disabled  while  in  transit  and  necessitating  Rf" 
at  the  nearest  division  point  wnere  a  force  of  inspectors  and  repairers  are  reW 

The  universal  arrangement  seems  to  be  to  run  all  defective  cars  on  tiwi^ 
track,  where  the  loaded  cars  necessary  to  be  repaired  must  be  quickly  di^ 
of.  To  make  the  necessary  repairs  men  are  required  to  keep  at  work  ooa^tri 
regardless  of  rain,  hail,  sleet,  mud,  and  all  other  inconveniences  of  the  wei^ 
exposing  themselves  to  the  cold  blasts  of  the  wind  and  rain,  or  snow  in  wistfr' 
sitting  or  lying  in  the  mud  during  the  wet  weather  in  summer.  The  mtsf ,< 
the  work  will  not  admit  of  pos^ning  it  until  the  storm  subsides  orizBiSi 
sun  shines  more  warmly.  No  other  class  of  men  are  thus  at  the  mercfof  > 
weather  so  much  as  car  repairers.  Time  must  be  made  by  the  cargo  of  treM 
the  cars  must  be  ready  for  the  next  train  starting  out.  The  work  must  be  ^ 
and  under  the  present  conditions  it  must  be  accomplished  out  on  the  track  ^ 
the  tropical  sunshine,  the  storm  of  wind,  sleet,  rain,  or  snow. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  could  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  that  raUway  caasp'f^ 
be  required  to  erect  suitable  sheds  over  at  least  a  part  of  the  repair  track.  ^ 
the  men  could  be  sheltered  from  the  storm  and  snow.  Without  proper  ds^* 
work  under  men  are  in  many  cases  rendered  ill  and  unfit  for  service  fordi«* 
come. 

I  would,  therefore,  have  proper  shelter  for  workmen,  classed  as  safety  app&tf» 
This  may  seem  a  little  ridiculous  to  anyone  not  familiar  with  the  dutie^ 
requirements  of  the  car  repairer,  but  it  is  not  so  to  the  men  who  are  compeflei' 
render  a  day's  work  during  all  kinds  of  weather.  It  can  not  be  expecSed  # 
railway  companies  can  protect  their  employees  against  the  inconveDia!^ 
occasioned  by  nature  in  general,  but  the  exposed  conoition  of  the  average  re^ 
track  needs  attention.  Men  can  render  a  better  service  to  the  company  witfcsk 
repair  track  properly  inclosed  to  keep  out  the  storm.    Men  are  not  competed  9 
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perform  the  regnlar  day's  work  in  a  day  where  they  become  chilled  from  wet  and 
sold;  and  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  saving  to  the  companies  to  provide  as 
comfortable  and  well-equipped  reg^ar  repair  tracks  as  is  consistent  with  a 
reasonable  outlay  for  the  appliance  suggested. 

vn. 

First,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  determine  passenger  and 
Creigrl^t  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  interstate  roads.  In  fixine  the  rate  to  be 
charg^ed  by  each  road,  they  should  be  fovemed  by  the  amount  of  money  actually 
invested  in  building  and  equipping  the  road,  cost  of  operating,  and  amount  of 
traffic. 

in  each  case  the  rate  should  be  fixed  high  enough  to  enable  the  road  to  pay  all 
necessary  and  legitimate  expenses,  and  reasonable  waffes  to  all  employees,  etc., 
and  leave  margin  enough  to  pay  stockholders  reasonable  dividends  on  the  money 
invested. 

Second,  the  issuing  of  free  transx>ortation  should  be  restricted  to  railway 
employees  and  Qovemment  employees  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  Companies 
issuing  passes  to  other  parties  should  be  fined  heavily. 

The  issuing  of  passes  in  my  opinion  should  be  entirely  done  away  with  outside 
of  employees  while  in  the  discnarge  of  their  duties;  and  a  unform  rate  on  all 
railways  should  be  adopted  for  railway  employees  and  their  families  of  1  cent  ^r 
mile,  BO  that  all  emplovees  could  avail  themselves  of  a  1-cent  i)er-mile  rate  at  any 
or  all  times.  This  I  think  would  be  profitable  to  the  employees  as  well  as  the 
railroads. 

Bespectfully,  yours,  W.  H.  Ronemus, 

Orand  Chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Bailway  Carmen  of  Amerusa. 


REPLY  OF  MR.  ALDACB  F.  WALKER, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe Railway 

Company, 

59  Cbdar  Street, 
New  York  City,  September  £1, 1899. 
United  States  Industrial  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  have  received  your  questions  connected  with  legislation  affecting 
railway  labor,  and  take  pleasure  in  stating  my  views. 

I  do  not  favor  any  legislative  action  whatever  on  the  subjects  enumerated  in 
your  circular.  Very  many  matters  which  are  put  forward  as  affording  occasion 
for  special  legislation  will  right  themselves  in  due  time  if  let  alone.  Many  other 
such  matters  originate  in  the  natural  strife  of  antagonistic  social,  commercial, 
or  industrial  forces;  legislative  interference  on  either  side  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Such  questions  present  a  shifting  equilibrium;  sometimes  the  sc^e 
appears  to  turn  one  way,  sometimes  another,  but  in  the  lony  run  they  are  self- 
corrective  through  the  working  of  natural  agencies.  Legislative  interference 
can  not  be  otherwise  than  bungling.  It  is  like  a  crowbar  thrust  into  the  main- 
spring of  a  watch. 

It  is  not  safe  to  attempt  to  devise  new  legislation  as  a  remedy  for  every  real  or 
fancied  grievance.  Laws  should  assert  general  principles  witii  the  least  possible 
detail.  Our  present  system  of  law— the  English  common  law  and  equity  juris- 
prudence— ^molded  and  adapted  by  the  judiciary  of  this  country  since  the  American 
Revolution  to  fit  republican  conditions,  will  work  out  as  near  absolute  justice  as 
anything  that  man  can  devise.  Unfortunately  its  principles  have  been  constantly 
tampered  with  by  special  legislative  rules  framed  to  meet  special  cases.  The 
effort  to  legislate  in  detail  has  almost  become  a  mania.  The  world  would  wag 
its  way  and  all  civil  rights  would  be  well  preserved  if  Congress  and  State  legisla- 
tures would  devote  themselves  strictly  to  questions  respecflng  the  carrying  on  of 
theii*  respective  governmental  machinery  and  would  cease  attempting  to  lay  down 
new  rules  to  be  observed  at  common  law  or  in  equity.  So  much  of  tiiis  has  already 
been  done  that  rights  and  duties  have  become  unsettled  and  uncertain.  I  protest 
against  more.    I  will  answer  your  questions  categorically. 
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I  would  reoommend  no  legislation  concerning  the  employiiieBt  a 
of  railway  employes.    Under  onr  form  of  ^remment  there  w  bo  mk 
labor  which  is  not  contract  labor.    All  service  is  a  matter  of  oanbnti.^ 
of  which  are  agreed  upon  between  emplo^rers  and  emDloyees  as  indi-ndak 
nation  or  the  State  can  not  rightfully  interfere.    Patemalisin  is  nen^ 
socialism.    State  control  involves  State  protection  of  the  mteroBte  sa>^a»' 
control.    Let  us  either  have  State  ownership  or  freedom  of  contract.   Any  ol 
at  this  time  to  interfere  on  either  side  by  way  of  legislation  win  iae^JOiiFJ 
harm. 

1 .  I  do  not  understand  the  question.  Employees  now  have  tlie  rig^t  to ; 
ship  in  as  many  broUierhoods  and  associations  as  they  chooae.  IVMBshlj 
referred  to  where  rules  of  brotherhoods  have  been  so  framed  as  to  oaaiar« 
the  rights  of  emplovers,  and  where  objection  may  have  been  made  to  na 
ship  in  particular  brotherhoods  on  account  of  puticular  req[nirenie9itB  a  ^ 
from  their  members,  which,  if  accepted,  would  interfere  with  aad  paa^ 
destroy  the  reciprocity  which  is  essential  to  freedom  of  contract.  No  Uv^ 
be  xmsised  which  directly  or  indirectly  would  tend  to  cut  off  the  equal  i^ta 
employers  and  employees  in  framing  and  carrying  out  the  contract  of  semee.^ 

2.  Blacklisting  is  largely  an  imaginary  grievance.    If  a  servant  is  jsaSas^ 
it  is  not  only  the  risht,  out  the  duty,  of  the  master  to  tell  the  truth  npoo  mqa) 
If  he  tells  untruth  he  is  liable  to  make  full  compensation  at  the  common  lav. 
he  tells  the  truth  it  protects  faithful  employees,  and  it  is  absolutely  in  thai  a 
est  that  this  should  be  done. 

8.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  regr^ilate  by  law  the  conditions  under  wlncia 
wav  employees  may  be  dischargped.  Their  service  is  one  involving  the  ^ 
of  uf  e  and  property  at  every  moment.  The  employer  is  pecuniarily  Teepct^i^ 
every  act  of  the  employee.  The  public  has  every  mterest  in  holding railrosdd 
panies  to  their  full  duty.  This  responsibility,  justly  placed  upon  railroad  cxa 
rations,  involves  the  necessitythat  they  be  absolutely  let  alone  in  tiie  chok«a 
retention  of  their  servants.  They  carry  the  responsibility  and  mnst  hare  as 
spending  freedom  of  action.  Suppose,  under  State  laws,  an  employee  were  mctf 
against  the  desire  of  the  employer,  would  the  State  relieve  the  employer  fa 
liabilit)r  in  case  of  accident  arising  from  the  negligence  of  such  an  emplojvr  i 
any  legislation  on  this  subject  is  to  be  had,  it  must  provide  fully  for  such  ft  ^ 
as  that.    The  State  must  take  the  full  responsibility  of  its  act. 

4.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  on  this  subject.  I  am  not  aware  that  tf/* 
is  asking  for  legislation  to  protect  employers.  Legislation  of  a  paternal  ch0 
ter  in  behalf  of  employees  is  apparently  in  view.  When  freedom  of  oontn^ 
interfered  with,  either  on  behalf  of  one  party  or  the  other,  the  sphere  of  usefal^ 
islation  is  exceeded,  especially  so  when  the  proposed  legislation  is  in  ziAd^ 
party  which  is  frequently  (if  not  usually)  the  stronger  of  the  two,  when  the  ss:^ 
gle  comes. 

n. 

I  see  no  occasion  for  le|^lation  respecting  hours  of  railway  labor.  Qd^ 
are  not  employed.  Overtime  is  paid  for  under  schedules  agreed  on  with  tbefl^ 
They  are  usually  glad  of  a  chance  to  work  overtime,  and  if  thev  can  get  a^ 
more  dollars  per  month  in  this  way  why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to^^' 
Moreover,  when  trains  are  delayed  it  would  be  impossible  to  tie  them  up  <^^ 
expiration  of  any  stated  hour  of  service.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  daog^' 
impaired  service  resulting  from  tired  and  sleepy  employees.  Such  cases,  ho«^ 
are  very  exceptional — ^snow  blockades,  etc. — and  the  liability  of  the  empJor?' 
respond  in  damages  in  all  such  cases  is  an  adequate  safeguard. 

m. 

I  see  no  reason  for  interfering  with  the  well-established  rules  of  equity  cotss? 
the  issuance  of  injunctions,  punishment  for  contempt,  etc.  I  have  heard  os^ 
clamor  on  this  subject,  but  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  actual  wron^  being  wGii* 
except,  possibly,  in  one  or  two  cases  in  preliminary  proceeding,  whicli  f^ 
reversed  on  appeal,  and  where  the  final  judgment  of  the  higher  court  staod^^ 
an  enduring  precedent.  Our  courts  may  be  trusted  to  work  out  the  proper  sf 
tern  for  treating  this  subject  under  well-established  rules  of  general  apx>haK>^ 
Error  sometimes  may  be  made  by  decisions  in  the  courts  or  first  instance.^ 
the  body  of  law  is  composed  of  decisions  of  the  courts  of  last  resort.  I  do  rf 
know  of  any  such  decisions  that  legislatures  can  safely  overturn. 
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IV. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  this  snbject  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
tlie  common-law  mles  respecting  injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  fellow- 
servants  should  be  modified  by  statutes.  I  am  aware  that  some  States  have  done 
this.     It  is  a  special  legislative  topic  which  I  have  not  studied. 

V. 

I  have  no  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  laws  concerning  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion. Ei^ht  years  a^  I  published  an  article  containing  my  view  on  this  subject, 
from  which  I  submit  the  following  extracts,  which  are  as  true  now  as  when  the 
article  was  written: 

*'An  arbitration  is  the  nonjudicial  determination  of  a  controversy  by  a  tribu- 
nal organized  for  the  special  purpose  by  mutual  a^eement.  Its  sanction  lies  in  a 
preliminary  consent  of  the  parties  to  be  bound  by  its  result.  It  is  a  contract,  and 
18  enforceaole  as  a  contract,  and  not  otherwise.  When  two  men  submit  their 
differences  to  arbitration  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the  board  (unless  it  be 
8x>ecially  provided  that  a  majority  may  decide)  becomes  conclusive;  not  through 
any  inherent  value  of  its  own,  but  solely  by  virtue  of  the  agreement  to  refer. 
Without  such  an  agreement  arbitration  does  not  exist.  Compulsory  arbitration 
is  a  contradiction  of  terms.  The  essential  idea  of  arbitn^tion  is  the  assent  of 
both  parties  thereto;  without  such  assent  it  is  naught.  What  is  apparently 
desired  by  persons  who  use  the  phrase  *  compulsory  arbitration  *  is  the  establish- 
ment of  some  tribunal  before  wnich  either  party  to  a  labor  controversy  may  cite 
the  other  party  for  a  final  decision  of  the  matter.  This  would  not  be  an  arbitra- 
tion, but  a  judicial  proceeding;  the  court  thus  established  would  require  new 
process  of  execution  adequate  to  compel  workmen  to  labor  in  future  at  a  scale 
fixed  and  to  compel  manufacturers  to  operate  their  property  in  order  to  provide 
employment  for  their  men;  powers  which  do  not  seem  compatible  with  our  repub- 
lican institutions. 

"  There  are  some  things  which,  from  their  nature,  can  not  be  arbitrated.  The 
State  can  not  arbitrate  with  an  alleged  criminal  a  question  of  larceny  or  of  arson. 
Subjects  of  special  statutory  regulation,  in  cases  where  a  judicial  procedure  has 
been  establisned  by  law,  also  must  be  handled  by  the  courts,  pursuant  to  the 
methods  prescribed. 

'*  Before  the  suggestion  of  arbitration  can  properly  be  entertained  there  must 
exist  a  fair  question  of  disagreement  upon  which  the  arbitrator  may  exercise  his 
judicial  faculty,  either  by  ascertaining  the  right  of  a  doubtful  matter  or  by  the 
employment  of  discretion  in  the  adjustment  of  conflicting  rights.  When  no 
doubt  is  conceded  to  exist  there  is  nothing  for  an  arbitrator  to  decide.  If  a  man 
lays  claim  to  my  farm  not  under  any  question  of  colorable  title,  but  because  he 
wants  it  for  his  own,  I  may  very  properly  decline  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  con- 
troversy. By  every  standard  of  ethics  I  should  be  justified  not  only  in  refusing 
to  arbitrate,  but  in  kicking  him  off  the  place.  If  the  question  concern  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  and  the  claim  be  asserted  that  no  worimien  shall  be  hired  who  do 
not  belong  to  a  given  labor  union,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  demand  which  calls 
for  arbitration,  for  every  employer  has  an  inherent  and  essential  right  to  employ 
whom  he  will,  and  every  laborer  has  a  right  to  work,  whether  he  belongs  to  a 
union  or  no.  A  merchant  would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  arbitrate  the  price  of 
his  goods;  he  may  fix  his  own  price,  and  the  customer  may  take  them  or  leave 
them.  In  the  foregoing  cases  and  many  others  the  person  upon  whom  the  claim 
is  made  may  properly  repudiate  the  existence  of  any  just  demand  and  may  defend 
his  position  by  force  if  force  is  used  against  him. 

''Here  we  meet  the  argument  that  the  use  of  physical  force  is  at  all  times  to 
be  deplored;  that  it  results  in  pain  and  distress;  that  might  is  not  always  right; 
that  violence  is  the  argument  of  the  brute;  that  human  nature  should  mid  some 
other  method  of  solving  its  contests;  that,  whether  the  dispute  be  between  nations, 
between  classes,  or  between  individuals,  a  resort  to  force  is  essentially  wrong  and 
is  inevitably  to  be  condemned.  But  is  this  position  a  sound  one?  What  is  the 
ultimate  ratio  decidendi  among  men  but  physical  power  ?  Even  the  decision  of  a 
court,  if  not  voluntarily  conformed  to,  is  executed  by  a  sheriff.  If  his  single  hand 
is  inraflacient ,  he  calls  upon  his  posse.  If  the  power  of  the  county  fails,  the  armed 
force  of  the  State  must  assist  him.  So  of  controversies  between  nations.  If  a 
fair  question  of  doubt  is  raised,  modem  ideas  have  introduced  the  possibility  of 
arbitration.  But  how  is  the  award  to  be  enforced  except  by  war,  and  how  is  war 
to  be  avoided  in  case  absolute  righte  are  trampled  on?  The  same  is  true  in 
respect  to  contentions  between  individuals.    A  man's  house  is  his  castle,  which 
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he  may  defend  by  force.    If  his  own  hands  are  too  weak,  lie  may  lilretfe 
of  his  fellows.    It  is  tme  that  in  cases  where  a  mob  seeks  to  take  poa 
the  property  of  a  railroad  corporation,  a  mann&ctnrer«  or  &  mfao'  h 
possible  for  the  party  thns  attacked  to  snbmit  for  the  time  Ifeing  to  eri- 
to  wait  for  legal  process  of  restoration,  with  an  award  of  nucoUectifaie 
Bnt  homan  nature  is  not  so  constituted.    Such  conduct  would,  be  craTa 
graceful.    Moreover,  in  organized  society  man  owes  a  duty  to  izis  fieUov?. 
the  long  run  the  minimum  of  strife  is  found  where  rights  are : 
defend^. 

'*  The  intensity  which  prevails  in  labor  disturbances  at  tha  piewqit  ta 
apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  certain  fundamental  questions  are  in  \ — ~ 
settlement,  which  can  be  settled  only  Irjr  force.  Strikers  are  aeeking  to 
how  far  thev  will  be  suffered  to  go  in  the  emplosrment  of  violence  to  prevm 
operation  of  the  properties  which  they  have  left  and  to  ^vevent  the  introd 
of  other  workmen  to  take  their  place.  Thoe  is  no  arbitrable  qnestkoii^ 
proposition.  These  matters  permit  of  no  dispute.  The  fact  is  bezDg  n^ifi 
demonstrated  that  strikers  shall  not  employ  violent  measores  to  pnrfmi 
operation  of  railroads  and  manufacturing  establishments  in  their  abe&a  (t\ 
prevent  the  employinent  of  other  workmen  in  their  place,  Theee  qaesdaK  a 
only  be  settled  by  vis  major,  and  when  it  is  once  perceived  that  the  s 
power  will  be  employed  in  every  like  case,  those  piuticular  featores  oi 
will  disappear.    There  is  no  other  way  out  of  it. 

**  It  is  worth  while  to  look  a  little  closer  into  the  theory  and  the  history  of  icii 
in  order  to  ascertain  just  where  arbitration  mav  properly  came  in.    ^o<m* 
question  the  right  of  a  workman  to  strike.    Unless  he  is  a  slave  his  labor  is  «| 
untary,  and  he  may  cease  if  he  will.      But  when  he  has  left  his  bavis 
announced  his  purpose  to  do  no  more  labor  until  his  demands  are  camjSid^ 
he  is  no  longer  an  employee  of  his  former  employer.     In  common  speeehsi 
often  said  tnat  the  workmen  employed  in  sucn  and  such  an  indnstrf  are  «< 
'  strike:  but  if  they  have  struck  they  are  not  employed.    They  perform  no  lena 
and  earn  no  wages.    They  have  exercised  their  undoubted  ri^ht  to  ceaK  f^ 
both.    The  contract  of  employment  has  been  terminated  by  their  own  act.  1^ 
have  no  lien  upon  the  property  and  no  rights  against  its  owners.    Th^'sr 
negotiate  for  reinstatement,  but  they  may  not  interfere  with  its  opera&ai 
other  hands.    All  this  seems  too  simple  to  require  statement,  bnt  the  ooss^ 
view  has  been  broadly  claimed.    The  sympath v  of  the  American  people 
goes  out  in  behalf  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  laborers  to  better  their  c 
We  are  proud  of  high  wages  paid  and  exult  over  every  advance  in  tbe  sea 
The  f eelmg  is  becoming  prevalent,  and  is  supported  by  many  sympal^edc  ^ 
vigorous  writers,  that  the  workingman  has  some  personal  interest  m  the  piij 
where  his  labor  is  performed  other  than  and  different  from  his  right  to  bep 
for  his  labor.    It  is  difficult  to  see  anv  logical  foundation  for  this  claixa.  (> 
tainly  at  the  outset  capital  provides  the  plant  and  the  laborers  first  emi^^ 
come  in  as  strangers.    In  what  way  do  subsequent  years  of  remunerated  ^ 
change  their  relation  to  it?    The  worlonan  is  a  seller  of  his  strength  iad  )f 
skill.    He  endeavors  to  ^t  the  best  price  obtainable  for  his  comm^ty.  P^ 
market  value  of  labor,  theoretically  at  least,  is  controlled  bv  the  same  pnoc^ 
which  dominates  the  value  of  every  other  merchantable  product.    It  is  fis^  ? 
competition.    Strikes,  as  the^  were  first  employed,  presented  to  the  empk)fgr# 
alternative  of  the  stoppage  of  his  industry  or  assent  to  the  demands  of  n^ti^ 
men.    The  question  was  a  simple  one.    Could  he  fill  their  places  with  oar 
workmen  at  the  old  rates  of  compensation  or  at  less  if  the  strike  was  aga3^ 
a  proposed  reduction?    The  striking  workmen  took  the  risk  of  outside ooar 
tition,  and  often  with  entire  safety;  for  the  labor  market  was  restricted  loi* 
row  localities  and  the  skill  required  was  limited  to  few.    In  these  modern  ti9» 
movement  in  every  direction  is  free  and  cheap.    The  market  from  which  ess^ 
ers  may  procure  labor  is  the  whole  country.    It  would  be  the  whole  w<b»'^ 
for  restrictive  laws.    This  fact  led  to  the  introduction  of  labor  unions,  knd 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  and  controlling  competition  in  the  sale  ctf  b^ 
Their  members  agree  upon  the  wages  they  will  iK^cept  and  refuse  to  enter  is? 
vacancies  caused  by  strikes  on  the  jwurt  of  their  associates.    To  this  eitaat  ja? 
are  within  their  right.    Combinations  for  mutual  protection  against  disaaP^ 
and  ruinous  competition  by  the  use  of  legitimate  methods  are  as  proper  ob  ^ 
part  of  workmen  as  of  other  members  or  society.    The  principle  involved  st^ 
same  in  resx>ect  to  all,  and  the  same  rules  must  be  applied.    Pa^es  makingsK^ 
combinations  are  always  liable  to  underbidding  by  outsiders,  and  tluscliaDK^ 
the  risk  of  the  game.    Excessive  and  unhealthy  competition  can  be  restniat^ 
and  ameliorated  by  combination,  but  competition  can  not  be  eztingmahei  ^ 
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combiiiatioii  tmless  eTexy  possible  present  and  future  competitor  is  included.  In 
attempting  to  regulate  the  competition  of  laborers  the  supply  has  often  been  too 
greskt  for  trade  unions  to  control.  Argument  was  at  first  employed  to  prevent 
other  workmen  not  members  of  the  union  from  taking  yacant  jobs.  By  easy  steps 
argroment  changes  to  abuse  and  reason  is  replaced  by  violence.  The  trouble  is 
not  i^th  the  strike  itself,  but  with  the  methods  of  the  strikers.  The  peace  of 
the  Commonwealth  requires  that  all  this  illegitimate  excess  should  be  restrained. 
The  rijB^ts  of  workmen  who  are  not  members  of  the  unions  are  too  readily  forgot- 
ten. The  rights  of  employers  whose  tender  of  employment  has  been  rejected  are 
ign^ored.  Thus  once  more  we  reach  a  point  where  the  power  of  the  State  must 
rex>el  force  by  violent  means.  We  are  beyond  the  scope  of  any  agency  save  the 
exercise  of  strength  suf^ent  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  protect  every  citizen  in 
his  riffhts. 

^'Arbitration  is  often  available  in  disputes  between  employees  and  employers, 
bnt  the  difficulties  surrounding  its  use  are  many.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a 
donbt  as  to  what  considerations  may  be  admitted  to  control  the  result.  The 
employer  Insists  that  his  balance  sheet  is  foreign  to  the  case,  and  that  the  only 

?[ae8tion  is  the  competitive  value  of  the  labor  under  consideration;  and  he  there- 
ore  refuses  to  make  known  the  cost  of  his  product.  Nevertheless,  the  profits  of 
business  are  often  given  as  an  occasion  for  an  advance  in  wages  by  liberal- 
minded  employers  wno  feel  themselves  able  to  pay  a  higher  scale  and  who  are 
grateful  to  their  men  for  their  skill  and  persevering  industry.  The  broad  and 
generous  treatment  which  has  again  and  i^ain  been  extended  to  American  work- 
men is  thus  made  liie  basis  of  a  claim  against  other  employers  which  strict  legal 
right  hardly  supx>orts.  The  theory  of  profit  sharing  has  also  been  introduced  in 
many  quarters  with  a  view  to  securing  permanence,  efficiency,  and  good  will  on 
the  part  of  the  employed;  and  its  value  in  that  direction  has  again  and  again 
been  proved.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  a  concession  and  not  a 
right.  There  can  be  no  interest  in  profits  claimed  as  a  right  which  does  not 
involve  a  corresi)onding  liability  for  losses,  unless  by  virtue  of  a  special  contract; 
and  while  a  sciue  of  wases  has  often  been  conceded  in  which  the  prospective 
profits  of  employers  has  formed  an  element,  the  question  whether  a  wage  arbi- 
tration should  enter  upon  the  field  has  not  yet  been  answered  definitely  in  the 
affirmative. 

"There  are  also  some  other  pounds  for  a  feeling  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
employers  to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  their  workmen,  whether  of  wages,  of  hours, 
or  of  conditions  under  which  the  labor  is  to  be  performed.  The  sympathy  of 
every  board  of  arbitrators  is  sure  to  be  with  the  weaker  party.  If  any  argument 
can  be  found  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  workmen,  it  is  almost  certain  to 
be  applied.  Arbitrators  are  bound  by  no  rules  of  law  in  reaching  their  conclu- 
sions, but  are  entitled  to  make  their  award  in  accordance  with  what  they  may 
consider  to  be  ex  SBq^uo  et  bono.  They  are  not  required  to  give  any  reasons  what- 
ever for  their  decisions.  The  universal  tendency  of  arbitrators  is  to  *split  the 
difference,'  a  process  which  will  inevitably  yield  something  to  the  laborer.  In  an 
arbitration  of  this  kind  there  will  inevitably  be  advantages  upon  the  side  of  the 
workmen,  and  an  employer  who  voluntarily  submits  such  questions  to  an  arbitra- 
tion board  often  feels  that  he  takes  his  life  in  his  hands,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  continued  x)ayment  of  heavy  fixed  charges  stands  between  him  and  bankruptcy. 
Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  find  men  to  whom  such  questions  as  these  may  be  pru- 
dently submitted.  The  judges  of  our  courts  are  presumed  to  stand  upon  a  nigh 
plane  of  rectitude  and  impartiality,  and  yet  even  our  judges  are  often  criticised. 
When  an  effort  is  made  to  ^o  into  the  business  world  ana  constitute  an  arbitra- 
tion board  through  the  selection  of  an  umpire,  by  an  agreement  arrived  at  between 
one  party  named  in  the  interest  of  the  workman  and  another  party  named  in  the 
interest  of  the  employer,  the  chances  involved  are  great.  The  pecuniary  risk  is 
much  heavier  on  tne  part  of  the  employer  than  of  the  laborer.  The  hazard  of  the 
latter  is  measured  by  his  individual  interest  in  the  result.  Of  the  former  it  is  the 
same,  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  men  affected,  and  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  noconpensation  for  added  business  risks  or  participation  in  resulting 
business  losses. 

"  There  is  always,  also,  the  question  whether  both  parties  are  equally  concluded 
by  the  result.  The  employer  is  always  bound.  The  laborer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  concluded  by  the  acts  of  a  voluntary  *  union,'  from  which  he  may  at  any  time 
withdraw,  and  whose  transactions  are  sometimes  regulated  by  a  committee  or 
controlled  by  a  single  and  autocratic  *  chief.*  The  employer  may  therefore  prop- 
erly insist  upon  something  more  than  negotiation  with  an  '  order,*  to  the  end  that 
the  result  of  an  arbitration  may  affect  both  parties  equally;  and  he  may  well 
refuse  to  admit  the  interference  of  strangers  in  negotiations  with  his  workmen. 
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'*  Notwithstanding  all  the  inequalities  which  have  been  suggested,  it  isi 
theless  nndoubtedlv  tme  that  so  long  as  labor  oontrovendes  are  in  i 
negotiation  and  bezore  employment  has  been  terminated  and  bnsinesB  i 
hy  a  strike,  employers  may  often  well  accept  a  proposal  for  an  arbitraticm  of  s 
differences  as  ao  not  involve  the  snrrender  of  any  essential  ri^bt.  If  adv«» 
claims  are  made  in  good  faith,  not  arising  from  mercenary  avaricioinanesB  on  tie 
one  part  or  from  the  interference  of  the  ^^Iking  delegate  or  other  outside  naziiin- 
lator  on  the  other,  a  resort  to  arbitration  may  often  be  a  happy  method  of  assay- 
ing that  ia8t  medium  between  conflicting  claims  and  interests  which  negotsaitiaa 
often  fails  to  reach  throngh  the  too  stnbbom  assertion  of  the  nltimatom. 

*' Unfortunately,  however,  the  workingman  on  his  part  apparently  seems  arenfc 
to  accepting  arbitration  as  a  method  of  settling  his  disputes.  Again  and  agaia  ar- 
bitration boiards  have  been  organized  at  State  expense  for  the  determinatkn  cf 
labor  troubles ;  but  except  in  rare  cases  the  effort  has  been  wholly  fatile.  Thev  sst 
repudiated  by  the  very  class  whose  interests  they  were  designed  to  serve.  fi^E 
the  arrangement  provided  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  seltie- 
ment  of  controversies  affecting  interstate  commerce  through  a  national  pron- 
sion  for  the  xxayment  of  arbitrators  and  the  tender  of  an  official  arbitratkm  ^s 

E roved  to  be  wholly  unavailing.  Arbitration  is  apparently  not  wanted  by  ibt 
iborers  themselves,  and  is  seldom  even  thought  of  by  them  until  a  strike  fas 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  become  apparently  a  fsulure.  There  are  reasons  for  ttis 
also.  When  an  arbitration  deciaes  adversely  on  the  workman's  claim  the  resak 
is  more  impressive  than  the  ordinary  result  of  failure  in  systematic  Htigalioe, 
where  it  is  accepted  as  a  necessity  that  one  or  the  other  party  must  lose  I^csqk. 
An  unsuccessful  arbitration  leads  to  a  sweeping  condenmation  of  the  system  of 
arbitration  as  a  whole,  and  the  feeling  at  once  Becomes  general  that  no  good  cma 
be  accomplished  in  that  wav.  This  feeling  is  fostered  by  the  manaeers  of  labor 
unions  who  find  their  usefulness  and  their  employment  in  strikes  and  the  entn^ 
lements  which  attend  them;  who  have  devised  tne  sympathetic  strike  as  part  of 
their  recognized  machinery;  who  are  valued  in  proportion  to  the  distiiroanceg 
which  they  create,  and  who  are  defeated  in  every  case  of  peaoefnl  settkmsi 
which  is  reached  without  their  interference.  The  unwisdom  of  this  attitode  is 
now  clearly  perceived  by  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  leaders  of  labor. 
One  and  another  have  oroken  away  from  the  belief  that  unlawful  violeow 
can  help  their  cause  and  have  aflftrmed  a  common  interest  of  labor  with  capita 
trusting  to  moral  asrencies  and  to  sound  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  tiHir 
rights.  With  those  less  reasonable  the  controversy  is  now  waging,  and  we  cac 
but  hope  that  when  their  methods  are  shown  to  be  nugatory — when  it  has  bees 
demonstrated  that  excess  will  inevitablv  be  controlled  and  punished,  'w^hile  cob- 
ciliatory  and  peaceful  negotiations  will  surely  win  public  opinion  and  suppoit. 
there  will  arise  a  disposition  to  employ  some  other  agent  than  violence  to  aooos- 
plish  that  betterment  of  conditions  for  which  the  workingman  is  constantly  aid 
rightly  struggling,  and  a  determination  to  tender  the  tribunal  of  voluntary  arfai- 
tratiou  again  and  again.  Among  business  men  the  remark  is  oft^en  heard  thst 
one  can  not  refuse  to  *  leave  the  question  out,'  the  meaning  being  that  where  there 
is  a  fair  question  of  difference  as  to  which  some  settlement  must  be  made  the 
decision  of  a  court  is  onl^r  the  judgment  of  a  man  or  a  group  of  men  at  the  beet. 
and  delays  should  be  avoided  oj  a  more  sunmiary  procedure;  or,  aceain,  thas  i£ 
cases  not  apt  for  the  decision  of  judicial  tribunals  an  arbitration  is  desirBble  for 
the  termination  of  strife  and  for  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  daxmant  va 
make  good  his  standing  if  he  can.  This  feeling  may  well  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  laboring  man,  and  a  xiersistent  effort  in  this  direction  may  pronerly  re^lan 
the  present  crude  and  too  often  unlawful  methods  undertaken  by  him  for  tfce 
amelioration  of  his  condition." 

Very  truly,  yours,  Aldack  F.  Wai^cel 


REPLY  OF  MR.  JOHN  H.  MURPHY, 
ittomey  at  law,  Denver ,  Colo. 

I. 

1.  Section  10  of  an  act  entitled  <*An  act  concerning  carriers  engaged  in  i_ 
state  commerce  and  their  employees,"  approved  June  1, 18d8,  reads  as  follows: 

*'  That  any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  officer, 
or  receiver  of  such  employer  who  shall  require  any  employee,  or  any 
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Ug  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employinent,  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
iSier  written  or  verbal,  not  to  become  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  corpora- 
ion,  association,  or  organization,  or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of 
mployment,  or  shall  xmjnstly  discriminate  against  any  employee  because  of  his 
Qiembership  in  snch  labor  corporation,  association,  or  organization,  or  who  shidl 
eqnire  any  employee  or  any  person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  snch 
mployment,  to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  snch  employee  or  applicant  for 
mployment  shall  agree  to  contribnte  to  any  fund  for  charital)le,  social,  or  benefit 
nrpoees,  to  release  snch  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  ininrv  by 
eason  of  any  benefit  received  from  snch  fund  beyond  the  proportion  of  the  ben- 
fit  arising  nrom  the  employer's  contribution  to  such  fund,  or  who  shall,  after 
aving  discharged  an  employee,  attempt  to  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
rem  obtaining  employment,  or  who  snail,  after  the  quittinjo^  of  an  employee, 
ttempt  to  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee  from  obtainmg  employment,  is 
ereby  declared  to  be  sn^ty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  nxK>n  conviction  tnereof  in 
ny  court  of  the  Unitea  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district  in  which 
uch  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for  each  offense  by  fine  of  not  less 
han  one  hundred  dollars  or  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Many  of  the  States  have  penal  statutes  making  it  xmlawful  for  employers  to 
oerce,  intimidate,  or  use  any  other  methods  calculated  to  prevent  employees 
rom  belonging  to  their  brotherhoods  or  to  associations  of  laboring  men.  Both 
be  United  States  and  State  statutes  on  this  subject  are  violated  with  impunity, 
nd  such  laws  appear  to  be  impotent  to  afford  a  remedy  for  the  evil  sought  to  be 
oppressed  or  to  protect  the  rights  intended  to  be  preserved  to  the  employee. 
?here  is  one  trunk  line  of  railways  running  out  of  Chica^,  westward,  which 
oaintains  a  large  detective  corps  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whetiier  or  not 
n  employee  does  or  is  about  to  become  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  and  if 
le  has,  or  is  likely  to  become  a  member  the  company  watches  for  a  convenient 
ime  to  discharge  him;  the  dismissal,  however,  bemg  placed  on  some  other 
irounds  than  the  fact  of  his  affiliation  with  labor  organizations.  So  many  subter- 
uges  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  employees  on  account  of  liieir 
nembership  in  these  organization  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enact, 
mder  the  present  system  of  hiring  and  discharging,  a  law  that  can  be  enforced, 
^erhaps  if  all  such  laws  were  amended  so  as  to  make  it  criminal  to  procure  or 
umisn  evidence  of  the  employee's  membership  in  a  labor  organization  to  anyone 
^ther  than  the  membership  tnereof,  it  would  make  the  law  as  perfect  and  com- 
>lete  as  it  is  possible  to  frame  such  measures. 

It  is  not  desired  by  the  foregoing  statement  to  convey  the  idea  that  railway  cor- 
x>rations  in  general  are  antagonistic  to  the  railway  brotherhoods;  for,  on  thecon- 
rary,  the  ^^reater  number  of  them  offer  no  opposition,  and  a  few  trunk  lines, 
)eing  particularly  observant  of  the  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  them  by  reason 
>f  the  existence  of  the  brotherhoods  on  their  road,  encourage  their  existence  in 
nanyways. 

2.  This  question  is  one  that  is  as  difficult  to  deal  with  as  the  question  respecting 
he  protecting  of  employees  in  their  right  to  belong  to  their  brotherhoods,  l^'early 
ill  of  the  States  and  the  section  of  the  United  States  statute  quoted,  supra,  makes 
)lacklisting  a  penal  offense,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  evidence  which 
vould  convict  one  g^ty  of  the  offense  the  laws  are  ineffoctusJ.  It  has  always 
)een  permissible  inlaw  lor  a  master  to  give  a  statement  concerning  a  servant  to 
m  inquiring  employer  or  prospective  employer.  Such  statement,  however  dam- 
aging to  the  servant,  if  truthiul,  may  be  lawfully  made.  But  this  is  pernicious 
md  works  a  great  injustice,  because  a  bare  statement  of  certain  happenings  or 
yfsts  of  a  servant  unexplained  may  make  him  apx>ear  as  a  very  undesirable 
mployee,  but  an  explanation  may  relieve  him  in  tne  eyes  of  a  fair,  prospective 
imployer  from  blame;  so  to  prevent  this  injury  and  blacklisting  of  all  kinds  in  a 
aore  effectual  way  it  should  be  made  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  individual 
o  furnish  a  statement  to  any  other  employer,  or  other  person,  concerning  an 
mployee  without  first  furnishing  the  employee  with  a  true  copy  of  it.  At  pres- 
nt  statements  are  promiscuously  furnished  without  the  employee  knowing  any- 
hing  about  their  contents,  and  therefore  he  is  unable  to  explain  or  refute  false 
tatements  wiiich  may  be  made  against  him.  However,  the  remedy  for  the  pres- 
mt  evil  will  be  more  fully  disclosed  in  answer  to  subdivision  three. 

8.  After  much  observation  and  consideration  of  this  question  by  anyone  the 
answer  given  will  certainly  be,  yes.  It  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
^hen  nearly  every  family  conducted  a  sort  of  a  manufacturing  institution  so  far 
bS  necessary  to  provide  crude  things  for  their  wants.  Sheep  were  shorn,  wool 
nushed,  carded,  spun,  woven  into  cloth,  and  cut  and  sewed  into  garments  by  the 
nembers  of  thie  one  household;  even  the  head  of  the  household  was  usually  a 
hoemaker  or  cobbler,  or  he  could  build  a  house,  do  blacksmithing,  and  like  work. 
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At  the  present  day  few  people  can  do  more  than  one  thing  well.  The  crade  wod^ 
of  the  man  of  many  years  ago  will,  at  the  present  day,  not  be  acceptable  to  any 
person.  He  conld  now  find  no  emplo^ent.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  follow 
one  or  two  things  and  perfect  oneself  in  doing  them  in  order  to  find  and  retain 
employment. 

The  railroads  of  the  country  haye  nnmerons  departments,  and  generally  the 
degree  of  skill  reqnired  in  each  department  requires  strong,  active  bodies  and  the 
highest  faculty  of  the  mind  to  be  exercised,  and  so  ezactmg  are  the  duties  in  a 
single  department  that  as  &  general  thing  the  average  man  is  not  only  not  able  to 
acquire  Imowledge  or  fit  himself  up  for  other  duties  in  life,  but  he  is  unable  to 
acquire  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  readily  fill  anv  of  the  other  depart; 
ments,  and  so  if  dificharsed,  unless  he  can  find  work  at  his  usual  vocation,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  rail- 
road companies— to  the  interest  of  the  public  in  general — ^to  let  men  work  in  such 
I>lace8  ana  at  such  work  where  the  result  of  their  labor  is  of  the  highest  prodno- 
tive  quality  and  greatest  productive  quantity.  The  wealth  of  the  community  or 
nation  is,  after  all;  but  the  combined  wealth  of  the  individuals.  Everv  day  that 
the  individual  workman  ia  out  of  employment  is  a  day  forever  lost  to  himself 
and  indirectly  a  day  lost  to  the  communi^  and  nation,  and  frequent  loss  of  em- 
ployment finally  leaves  him  in  his  old  age,  together  with  his  family,  dependent 
uxK>n  the  county  for  support. 

Railway  companies  are  owned  by  a  few  individuals,  and  it  is  not  often  that 
those  who  are  real  stockholders  of  the  company  do  the  superintmding  of  ^e 
various  departments,  and  often  the  -perBcm  entrusted  in  the  x>06ition  of  "  superin- 
tending employee  "  has  his  own  friends  to  reward  and  enemies  often  to  punish,  or 
through  some  whim  or  caprice,  discharges  a  faithful  and  valuable  servant  to  the 
company,  which  it  would  really  be  to  the  interest  of  the  company  to  keep  at  work; 
therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  labor  court  in  which  the  employee,  if  he  felt 
aggrieved,  could  demand  a  hearing,  and  if  he  was  unjustly  discharged,  he  shonld 
have  a  decree  in  his  favor,  at  the  cost  of  the  offending  p^rty,  that  he  be  permitted 
to  return  to  his  accustomed  duties.  If  he  was  justly  discharged,  the  cost  shonld 
be  paid  by  him.  This  in  no  way,  of  course,  would  prevent  a  rsolway  company 
from  discnarfidng  any  employee  who  was  detrimental  to  the  service  or  for  the  par- 
pose  of  curtailing  expenses,  or  from  abandoning  any  department  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  abandon.  On  some  roads  a  few  of  the  orotherhoods  were  strong  enough 
to  have  been  able  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  company  to  the  effect  that  any 
member  of  their  organization  shall  not  be  discharge  without  a  hearing,  and  tf 
it  is  found  that  he  was  unjustly  dischar^^,  tiien,  in  such  a  case,  the  company 
shall  pay  him  full  time  which  he  lost  durmg  his  term  of  discharge. 

Investigation  has  revealed  tiiis  rule  to  oe  beneficial,  bo^  to  the  classes  of 
employees  which  it  affects  and  the  company,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  men  do  not 
work  under  the  nervous  tension  and  stram  that  no  matter  how  efficient  their  serv- 
ices may  be,  through  whim  or  caprice  of  some  individual  having  temporary 
authority  over  them,  they  will  be  sent  adrift  any  day,  but  they  rest  assured  that 
on  performing  their  duty  they  may  stay  in  the  service  of  the  company  continually, 
and  thus  they  strive  to  ao  their  duty  and  reach  higher  perfection  in  tiieir  work, 
realizing  at  all  times  that  it  is  the  one  sole  condition  of  their  continued  employment. 

The  companies  under  such  contracts,  find  that  they  get  the  highest  degree  of 
service  ana  operate  their  road  more  cheaply  and  are  able  to  enforce  the  highest 
degree  of  discipline.  As  an  illustration  why  this  would  be  beneficial,  cases  might 
be  cited  that  occurred  years  ago  before  the  brotherhoods  were  in  position  to 
influence  their  members  for  good  or  afford  matei*ial  assistance  when  employees 
were  discharged  for  trivial  offenses  and  discharged  without  any  hearing.  It 
caused  recklessness  to  grow  upon  them,  and  if  they  got  into  a  little  difficulty,  or 
if  some  of  the  company's  property  was  accidentally  destroyed,  they  would  realise 
that  such  meant  discharge,  and  many  of  them  did  not  save  property  which  might 
have  been  saved,  or  try  to  lessen  the  damage  or  injury  in  any  way  whatever;  bat 
this  certainly  is  now  otherwise  since  the  advent  of  the  brothernoods  and  since 
employees  realize  that  they  will  be  tried  fairly  and  their  acts  adjudicated  impar- 
tially. In  connection  with  this  matter  it  might  be  further  urged  that  railroads 
are  affected  with  public  interest.  They  get  the  most  valuable  franchises  from 
the  public;  the  lives  and  property  of  thousands  of  the  public  are  constantly  in  the 
keeping  of  railways,  and  therefore  the  public  are  interested  in  having  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency,  and  it  is  further  and  vitally  interested  in  not  permittmg  a 
rauroad  conipany  to  have  the  best  service  of  various  individuals  for  a  long  number 
of  years,  and  when  they  are  unable  to  discharge  any  other  duties  acceptably  other 
than  the  vocation  which  they  have  learned,  that  they  be  nqt  WTon^^fully  and 
unwarrantably  discharged,  and  perhaps  become  a  public  charge  tiiemselvee  or 
their  families. 
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n. 

Railway  work  is  exacting  and  exhaustive,  especially  the  work  required  for  the 
movement  of  trains,  and  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  degree  of  exhaustion  is  not 
more  noticed  by  the  public  is  because  the  feebler  class  of  mankind  do  not  seek 
employment  in  this  branch  of  industrial  undertaking,  and  if  they  do  seek  employ- 
ment, the^  are  generally  rejected,  so  it  is  only  the  more  strong,  healthy,  and  robust 
constitutions  that  come  into  the  service.  Therefore,  such  employees  are  enabled 
to  stand  numerous  hardships.  Still,  for  the  interest  of  the  public  who  patronize 
railroad  companies  and  for  their  individual  safety,  men  should  not  be  permitted 
to  be  on  duty  more  than  12  hours  in  any  34,  except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  other 
xmavoidable  occurrence,  and  in  yards  and  machine  shops  and  in  all  other  dex>art- 
ments  where  the  service  will  not  be  impaired  by  one  set  of  employees  relieving 
another,  8  hours  a  day  should  constitute  a  day's  work.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  have  good,  healthy,  robust  citizens,  so  that  they  will  be  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  should  the  State  need  their  service,  and  that  they  will  be  capable  of 
self-support;  also,  that  thev  have  more  time  in  which  to  cultivate  their  mental 
faculties,  and  thus  generally  advance  the  interest  of  the  race.  At  the  present 
time  society  seems  to  be  moving  along  at  such  a  feverish  pace  that  many  evils 
seem  to  be  creeping  in,  causing  cynics  to  be  everywhere,  and  nervous  and  puny 
forms  to  apx)ear  on  all  sides.  jN  umerous  suicides  are  being  committed  and  a  large 
army  of  i)eople  are  coming  to  have  no  fixed  purpose  or  aim  in  life.  They  make  a 
feeble  atfempt  to  do  one  thing,  then,  growing  easily  discouraged,  quit  it  and 
attempt  to  do  another  with  like  results,  thus  wasting  away  their  life,  not  accom- 
plishing anything  useful.  Shorter  hours  of  labor  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  remedy 
this  condition  much  to  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  and  even  to  the  employer. 
The  employer  will  be  benefited,  because  men  with  clear  minds  and  fresh  oodies 

S reduce  more  and  better  work  within  a  given  time  than  it  is  possible  for  men  to 
o  who  are  kept  overworked  all  the  time.    It  is  within  the  jwwer  of  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  this  subject. 

m. 

1.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  which  would  take  away  the  power  from  judges 
or  courts  to  issue  ex  parte  injunctions  in  all  strike  cases.  .Where  an  injunction 
is  issued  it  is  in  general,  if  not  always,  forbidding  acts  to  be  done  which  are 
already  under  the  statutes  of  the  States  made  criminal,  and  therefore  there  are 
ample  means  for  reaching  any  wrong  done  against  the  railroad  company  by  put- 
ting the  law  of  the  State  in  operation;  but  by  proceeding  by  injunction  the  equity 

§ower  of  the  court  is  substituted  for  the  criminal  process  provided  for  by  the 
tate,  and  thus  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  is 
subverted. 

2.  The  answer  is  emphatically  that  there  should  be  a  law  greatly  modifying 
and  limiting  the  power  of  the  courts  in  this  direction.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, having  in  view  the  history  of  centuries,  showing  how  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  x>eople  were  disregarded  and  how  they  were  imprisoned  on  shallow 
pretext  growing  out  of  malice  or  intrigue,  believed  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  and  afford  to  everyone  likely  to  be  committed  to  jail,  on  any  charge, 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Now,  when  an  injunction  is  issued  in  a  labor  strike, 
it  commands  certam  individuals  to  refrain  from  doing  a  thing  which  the  State 
law  already  declares,  in  most  cases,  to  be  criminal.  If  it  is  alleged  that  the 
injunction  is  violated,  the  persons  violating  it  are  brought  before  the  very  judge 
who  issued  it,  and  while,  of  course,  he  does  not  punish  them  for  the  crime  aUeged 
to  have  been  committed,  he  does  punish  them  for  disobeying  the  mandate  con- 
tained in  the  injunction,  and  it  is  clear  that  before  he  can  so  punish  them  he 
must  adjudge  that  they  have  committed  certain  acts,  which,  if  true,  would  be 
criminal  and  would  also  subject  them  to  the  penal  laws  of  the  State.  So  he  sends 
them  to  jail,  and  they  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  if  they  were  tried  and  con- 
victed under  the  penal  laws  of  the  State.  They  may  be  tried  under  the  penal 
law,  and  can  not  plead  such  term  of  imprisonment  as  once  in  jeopardy. 

But  to  point  out  another  phase  of  the  question  we  may  suggest  that  in  order  to 
convict  the  person  under  the  penal  laws  of  the  State  of  doing  the  acts  mentioned 
in  the  injunction,  the  prisoner  would  have  to  be  found  guilty  oeyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  All  the  strict  laws  of  evidence  in  ciiminal  cases  might  be  invoked  for  his 
protection,  but  there  is  nothing,  not  even  a  fair  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
which  necessarily  governs  the  judge  sitting  in  j'udgment  of  the  x)erson  charged 
with  violating  the  mandate  of  the  court;  so  the  judge  may  at  once  become  prose- 
cutor, judge,  and  jury.  The  average  judge  is  numan,  and  when  it  is  said  that 
the  order  which  he  issued  is  violated  he  is  very  much  biased  against  those  who 
dared  to  disregard  his  authority  and  dignity,  and  he  is  very  much  inclined  indeed 
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to  allow  his  haman  nature  to  enter  into  the  judicial  determination  of  the  case. 
Granting  injunction  in  labor  cases,  where  the  criminal  law  of  the  land  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  exigency,  is  simply  substituting  the  equity  power,  which  originally 
was  so  sparingly  exercised  by  courts  of  chancery,  and  which  was  intended  only  to 
afford  relief  where  the  law  was  deficient  or  inadequate,  for  that  of  the  criounal 
law.  It  subjects  one  to  double  punishment  for  the  same  act,  viz.,  violating  the 
laws  of  the  State  and  the  mandate  of  the  court.  It  deprives  one  of  the  ben&t  of 
the  strict  rules  of  evidence  of  criminal  cases,  and  in  short,  it  violates  and  con- 
travenes the  very  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Constitution,  and,  therefore,  acts  of 
contempt  should  he  limited  to  those  committed  in  the  vcoy  presence  of  the  court. 
All  other  alleged  acts  of  contempt  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  under  the  rules  goy- 
eming  criminal  procedure. 

8.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  such  a  question.  Should  the  Attomev-G^eneral  be 
prejudiced  against  labor,  and  as  many  of  them  have  been  employed  by  corpora- 
tions before  and  during  the  time  of  their  incumbency  of  that  hisph  office,  they 
certainly  would  not  be  very  fair  toward  the  employees— throwing  tne  influence  ca 
their  high  office  in  favor  of  the  corporations  might  only  tend  to  influence  courts 
all  the  more  against  the  best  interest  of  the  employee.  However,  if  the  Attorney- 
General  is  fair  and  unprejudiced,  and  equaUy  fair  to  both  parties  in  the  contro- 
versv,  his  presence  in  cases  of  this  kind  could  not  but  tend  to  ptomote  justice, 
but  before  he  would  be  useful  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
cause  him  to  cut  off  all  relationship  with  corporations  before  engaging  in  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

IV. 

1.  A  general  uniform  law  should  be  enacted  making  all  common  carriers  liable 
for  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  the  same  as  the  master  is  liable  to  the 
employee  for  his  own  negligence.  This  rule  is  not  an  injustice  upon  the  master, 
for  he  selects,  governs,  and  directs  each  employee;  but  as  to  the  employee  himself, 
he  has  no  choice  in  the  selection  of  his  fellow-servant,  and  usually  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  governing  or  controlling  the  action  of  such  fellow-servant,  and  is 
very  often  at  the  mercy,  so  far  as  his  safety  depends,  of  the  fellow-eervant.  For 
these  reasons  the  master  should  be  held  responsible. 

2.  As  a  general  thin^  the  Federal  courts  do  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  State 
courts  as  to  the  admission  of  evidence  and  the  administering  of  State  laws  respect- 
ing i)ersonal  injuries,  and,  of  course,  it  is  most  desirable  tnat  the  Federal  courts 
when  administering  the  law  of  anv  particular  State  should  follow  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  highest  courts  of  such  State  in  the  same  manner  that  tiiey  would 
follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  admin- 
istering the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

V. 

It  is  unwise  for  lawyers,  perhaps,  on  an  occasion  like  this  to  discuss  a  law  which 
has  been  enacted  by  Congress,  but  apparently  has  net  in  any  manner  been  tested 
by  the  courts,  and  as  the  law  of  1898  has  not  been  in  any  respects  called  into  ques- 
tion as  far  as  we  know,  we  will  not  attempt  to  give  any  opinion  on  it. 

A.  Respecting  the  feasibility  or  practicability  of  compulsory  arbitration,  we 
unhesitatingly  state  that  it  seems  both  practicable  and  feasible.  In  the  first  place, 
corporations  are  but  the  creatures  of  law.  They  must  accept  conditions  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  State,  and  if  the  State  should  see  fit  to  impose  upon  each  cor- 

S oration  a  condition  that,  on  it  being  given  a  charter,  it  shoula  submit  to  arbitra- 
on  in  matters  arising  between  the  corporation  and  its  employees  which  could 
not  be  amicably  settled,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  solve  a  vexed  problem.  Any 
corporation  which  would  not  accept  such  a  condition  should  not  be  given  a  char- 
ter, and  the  States  which  have  retained  the  power  to  amend  or  modify  the  charters 
of  any  corporation  are  in  as  ^ood  position  to  force  all  existingcorporations  to 
accept  sucn  a  law  as  those  which  may  be  organized  hereafter.  The  general  pub- 
lic has  a  great  interest  at  stake  re8i)ecting  tne  operation  of  a  railroad,  for  every 
contract  that  is  made  is  based  on  normal  conditions,  and  a  strike  occurring  ma^ 
upset  all  conditions  existing  at  the  time  contracts  were  entered  into  between  indi- 
viduals who  have  no  connection  with  the  railroad  as  far  as  managing  them  or 
dealing  with  the  employees  is  concerned,  and  therefore  on  account  of  it  being  such 
a  great  public  concern  and  capable  of  inflicting  so  much  injury  on  the  public,  both 
the  employer  and  the  employee  should  be  compelled  to  submit  to  arbitraatioD. 
Besides,  the  railroads'  interest  is  growing  larger  each  year,  and  consequently  each 
year  affects  the  general  public  to  a  greater  extent;  besides,  by  preventing  strikes 
it  would  be  one  method  of  preserving  the  peace  and  general  stability  of  affairs 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  preventing  the  corporations  from  oppressing 
the  employees,  or  vice  versa. 

Tour, Btruly,  ^^-r".  ■  •^'*-*^^       John  H.  Murphy. 

TJNI-.  i;rsitt 
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Accidents  (see  also  Employers*  liabUity;  Hospitals;  Rdief  deparimenis;  Safely 
appliances) : 

tereonal  injuries,  statistics Lewis,  735 

In  various  countries Lewis,  743 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  detailed  reports  to,  advocated. . .  8argent,  93; 

Clark,  114;  Brotherhood  officers,  763 

Little  effect  of Stickney,  456 

Caused  by  long  hours  of  labor Lewis,  743 

Reduction  by  improved  appliances  since  1893 Moseley,  34;  Knapp,  131 

Contribution  by  railway  companies  to  injured  employees Johnson,  59; 

Spencer,  266 

Light  employment  given  to  injured  men Callaway,  218 

Pensions,  hospitals,  etc. ,  New  Y  ork  Central Callawav,  218 

Passenger  vessels,  at  what  time  most  dangerous Furusetn,  700 

Lc«s  of  life  due  to  deficient  manning Furuseth,  700 

Liability  for  injuries  to  passengers,  attitude  of  courts Ligails,  284 

Accident  insurance  (see  also  LaSor  organizations) : 

Statistics Lewis,  744, 745 

Companies  largely  patronized.  New  York  Qentral Callaway,  219 

Under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 740, 744, 745 

Accounts  of  railroads : 

Requirement  of  uniformity,  advantage  of Seligman,  605;  Blanchard,  679 

Inspection  of— 

Advocated Johnson,  62;  Newcomb,  100; 

Knapp,  144;  Prouty,  151;  Clements,  159;  Ingalls,  298, 301; 
Reagan,  349;  Bacon,  430;  Morton,  500;  Gallagher,  547; 
Stone,  538;   Dickinson,  549;  Baker,  592;  Selimian,  605 

Advocated  under  proper  limits Spencer,  274;  Kipley,  597 

Deprecated Stickney,  464 

Discrimination,  remedy  for. . .  Prouty,  151;  Clements,  159;  Spencer,  273, 278 

Public  character  of  railway  service  justifies Knapp,  144;  Clements,  151 

Texas  commission,  powers  regarding,  and  advantages Reagan,  349 

Little  beneficial  effect  likely Cowen,  317;  Fish,  338 

Private  compilations  ol  statistics  chiefly  consulted Cowen,  318 

Publicity,  sufficient  from  existing  reports Callaway,  237, 238 

Competitors  given  information  by Callaway,  238 

Advertising: : 

Saving  by  Grovernment  ownership Lewis,  787 

Agreements  between  railways : 

Existence  of Bookwalter,  577 

Rates,  fixing  by,  advocated Vanlandingham,  214; 

Cowen,  314;  Hyland,351;  Bird,  479;  Tucker,  557, 559 

ether  agreements  besides  pools  should  be  permitted Ingalls,  286, 297; 

Blanchard,  664 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  supervision  advocated. .  Vanlandingham,  214 

Impossibility  of  maintaining  rates Stickney,  461 

Agricidtiire: 

Department  of,  advantage  of  statistical  rejwrts Newcomb,  106, 107 

Si:^culation,  influence  of  statistical  reports  on , _ ,  Newcomb,  107 

Nature  i>i  i  ive  i^Ujt-k  j^tatiist  ii/H  , , Mai  lory,  580-591 

Education,  need  of , , . , -...-,.,._.-, , .  _ New'camb,  107 

Bpeeulation,  influcni-e  on  prktj^. _ Newcomb^  107 

Weetera  States,  prematun;  mjiUtmtjnt  and  development _ .  Neweocib,  106 
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Agricultural  products  (see  also  Cattle,  Grainy  etc.) :  P*8^ 

Colorado,  effect  of  freight  rates  on Kindel,  262,263 

Freight  rates,  decrease,  statistics Newcomb,  101, 108 

Air  braS^es  (see  also  Safety  appliances) : 

Advantages  in  saving  life  and  expense Moseley,  34 

United  States  act  of  1893  and  its  effect Moseley,  32-34 

State  laws  requiring,  advocated Moseley,  39;  Sai^nt,  93 

No  saving  in  labor  by Spencer,  268 

Ex  pense  of  applying Sargent,  68 

American  Barge  Oompany: 

Owner  of  whaleback  boats Keep, 714 

American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Seamen's  Union  affiliated  with Funi8eth,685 

American  Railway  Union: 

Action  in  Pullman  strike,  1894 Strong,  506 

Antipathy  of  railroads  to  heads  of Strong,  516 

Character  of  organization Fish,  327 

Members  refused  employment  by  railroads Strong,  517 

Officers  and  members,  character  of 0*Rourke,  627, 529 

Antitrust  act  of  1890: 

Injunctions  issued  under Moseley,  10, 11 

Railways,  application  to,  not  intended Gowen,  316;  Blanchard,  637 

Apprenticeahip : 

Seamen Furuseth.  686 

Arbitration: 
Generally — 

Ad  V  ocated Sargent,  68 

Favored  by  railway  brotherhoods Sar»Bnt,  94, 95 

Voluntary  submission  necessary Knapp,130 

Public  opinion,  influence  in  enforcing  awards Arthur,  125; 

Wilson,  766;  Ronemus,770 

Instances  of  satisfactory  settlement SaTgent,95 

Difficulty  of  securing  competent  arbitrators Moseley,  15;  Walker,  775 

Emplovers  unwilling  to  submit  certain  questions  to Callaway,  222; 

Ingall8,291;  Walker,  773 

Discipline  can  not  be  maintained  under Fish,  324 

Workingmen  usually  resort  to,  when  strikes  fail Walker,  776 

Impossibility  of  enforcing  awards  on  employees Callaway,  222; 

Cowen,309;  Walker,  775 
Compulsory — 

Advocated  in  case  of  railways Arthur,  125;  Murphy,  780 

Deprecated Sargent,  69; 

Brotherhood  officers,  762;  Arnold,  764;  Wilson,  766;  Walker,  773-776 

Contradiction  of  terms Walker,  773 

Absence  of  law  and  precedents  for  decisions Moseley,  16 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  investigation  of  complaints  advo- 
cated   Wilson, 766 

Joint  committees,  engineers,  organization  and  working Arthur,  117, 127 

Mediation,  advantages  of Ingalls,  291 

State  boards,  advocated  by  Royal  Commission  on  Labor Moseley,  19 

Action  of  New  York  board,  Buffalo  sailors*  strike Keep,  712 

United  States  act  of  1898— 

Description  and  working Knapp,  129-131 

Approved Arthur,  125;  Arnold,  764 

Probable  beneficial  effects Brotherhood  officers,  762 

One  instance  of  attempted  application  only Knapp,  1 29 

Resort  to  arbitration  when  mediation  fails,  unlikely Knapp,  131 

Railways,  unwillingness  to  submit  vital  measures  to Callaway,  222; 

Ingalls,  291, 292;  Walker,  773 

Applies  only  to  trainmen ;  extension  advocated Wilson,  766 

Architectural  iron  workers: 

Large  proportion  sailors Furuseth,  698 

Armour,  P.  I>. ,  &  Co. : 

Barlev,  control  of  market,  discusse*! Dousman,  358; 

Greeley,  380;  Counselman,  390;  Webster,  413 

Development  of  business Webster,  405 

Elevators,  control  of .' Dousman,  358, 359;  Webster,  413, 416 

Private  cars,  ownership  of Greeley,  373;  Mallory,  589 
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Arm^r  beef;  Pa«e. 

'  Discussion  of,  effect  on  market Mallory,  590 

Ashtabula,  Ohio: 

Coal  shipments K  eep,  716 

Asiatics : 

Employment  as  sailors 4 Neall,  176 ;  Furuseth,  688, 689, 708 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad : 

Discriminations  by,  referred  to Callaway,  238 

Control  of  elevators  on Bookwalter,  575 

Australia : 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Reasons  for  socialistic  tendencies Seligman,  614 

Austria-Hungr&ry : 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Passenger  fares,  zone  system Seligman,  614 ;  Lewis,  733,  739 

Pooling Blanchard,  652 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad : 

Labor,  condition  on Cowen,  302-308 

Relief  department,  discussed Johnson,  57 ;  Cowen,  304-307 

Receivers,  attitude  regarding  discriminations Knapp,  143;  Cowen,  316 

Savings  fund,  described Cowen,  306 

Bankruptcy  of  railroads : 

Conditions,  1893-1897 Fish,  321 

Barley :  * 

Armour  <&  Co.,  control  of Dousman,  358; 

Greeley,  380;  Counselman,  390;  Webster,  413 

Gradine  by  official  inspectors,  character  of Clark,  432 

Beef  (see  ajfeo  Cattle,  lAve  stock.  Private  cars) :  , 

Discriminations,  except  by  private  cars,  denied Callaway,  232 

Consumption,  reduced  by  high  price Dickinson,  555 

Substitution  of  pork  and  mutton  for Mallory,  591 

Belgium: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results. Lewis,  748 

Extending Seligmdn,  613 

Pooling  of  government  and  private  railways Newcomb,  98;  Blancnard,  651 

Bell  Telephone  Compcmy : 

Government  should  buy Seligman,  612 

Bessemer  Steamship  Company : 

Transports  Cam^e  ore Keep,  714 

Owned  by  John  6.  Rockefeller Keep,  714 

Blacklisting': 

Meaning  of  term O'Rourke,  528 

Existence  of  practice— 

Generallv  affirmed Wilson,  52;  Arthur,  123;  Strong,  516;  O'Rourke,  528 

Present  forms  of,  described Sargent,  65;  Clark,  112 

Enforced  for  any  offense Strong,  516 

Practice  among  other  employers  than  railways Strong,  514 

Brotherhoods,  members  blacklisted Arthur,  123, 124 

Philadelphia  and  Beading  Railroad,  instance  of Arthur,  123 

Proposed  agreement  of  General  Managers'  Association  of  Chicago. . 

Strong,  503, 509 
Practice  decreasing .- -  Clark,  112;  Spencer,  265;  Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  768 

Ima^nary  grievance Walker,  772 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  does  not  practice Cowen,  303 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  does  not  practice Ingalls,  288 

Effects  and  justification  discussed — 

Adopted  for  the  subjuf^ion  of  labor Strong,  514, 518 

Comoinations  for  vindictive-injury  unjustifiable Strong,  513 

Makes  men  afraid  to  present  grievances Strong,  516 

Brotherhoods  fear  to  proceed  against Strong,  525 

Suffering  produced Strong,  613, 521 ,  522 

Votes,  a  means  of  controlling Strong,  514, 515, 518 

Defended  by  railroads Strong,  525 

Proper  to  demand  evidence  of  skill  and  ability Strong,  521 

Places  premium  on  good  conduct  and  character O'Rourke,  528 

Does  not  work  against  laboring  men O'Rourke,  528 

Justified  as  to  reporting  drunken  or  careless  employees Strong,  513 

665a 50 
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Blacklistinff — Con  tinued .  p«^. 

Remedies — 

Common  law  broader  than  statute  of  lUinoiH Strong,  515 

Injunction  will  not  be  issued  to  prevent Moeeley,  10 

United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898,  effects Moseley,  8 

Penalties,  severer,  advocated Strong,  523; 

Brotherhood  officers,  760;  Arnold,  763 

Evidence  to  prove  should  be  prescribed Strong,  5^ 

Employees  should  be  furnished  copy  of  all  statements Murphy,  7i  t 

Government  ownership  of  railways Strong,  513, 523 

Strike,  Chicaffo,  1894— 

Practice  describeii Moseley,  8;  Strong,  506-513 

Clearance  demande<l Strong,  507, 508, 511. 512, 518 

Evidence  as  to Strong,  503, 519, 520 

Number  blacklisted Strong,  523 

Strikers  reemployed,  number  of Strong,  513, 522, 523 

Character  of  men  blacklisted Strong,  511, 520 

Illinois  Central,  list  of  names Strong,  512, 513, 516 

Change  of  name  to  evade Strong,  511, 512, 518, 524, 525 

Suits  filed  aeainst  railroads,  character  of Strong,  503, 515 

Fees  and  expenses  of Strong,  525 

Origin  of  William  J.  Strong' h  connection  w^ith Strong,  508 

Damages  awarded Strong,  506, 509 

Case  of  Andrew  Stader Strong,  519 

Case  of  Fred  B.  KeU-ham Strong,  503, 506, 507-511 

Employment  j^iven  to  get  suits  dismissed Strong,  522 

Increased  (*aution  of  railways  resulting Strong,  519 

Block  flig^nalB: 

New  York  Central,  employment  on Callaway,  220 

Bonds,  railroad: 

Rates  of  interest,  payment Lewis,  730 

Quotations  and  variations  in  prit^ I^wis,  726, 727 

Volume  of  sales Lewis,  727 

Boston: 

Ocean  transportations,  methods  of N'eall,  161,162 

Bounties  to  shippinsTi  etc. : 

Might  increase  American  shipping  business Furuseth,  699 

Would  not  affect  condition  of  sailors Furuseth,  699 

Fishermen,  not  beneficial  to Furuseth,  700 

Opposed  by  Seamen's  Union Furuseth,  700 

Boycotts: 

Definition Saiigent,68 

Refusal  to  haul  cars  from  roads  under  strike Arthur,  120, 126 

Illegality,  Supreme  Court  decision Arthur,  120, 126 

Courts  have  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moseley,  12 

Injunctions  to  restrain,  cases Moeeley,  9, 11 

Bridgres: 

Companies,  reasons  for  existence Callaway,  227 

Tolls  for  use,  largely  abolished Callaway,227 

Builders,  large  proportion  are  sailors Furuseth,  69S 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Eng[ineers: 

Arthur,  P.  M.,  methods  and  skill Strong,  520 

Benefit  funds,  description  and  working Arthur,  117 

Expense  of  insurance Arthur,12l 

Employers,  relations  with Arthur,  117, 123 

No  dictation  as  to  persons  employed Arthur,  118 

Effects,  beneficial  moral Arthur,  116, 117 

Federation  with  other  brotherhoods,  reasons  for  refusal Arthur,  122 

Funds,  sources  and  character Arthur,  120,  121 

Charity  funds Arthur,  121 

Strike  or  contingent  fund Arthur,  121 

History  and  working  of  orffanization Arthur,  116,  117 

Membership,  proportion  of  engineers  belonging  to Arthur,  118 

Golorea  men  excluded Arthur,  118 

Nonmembens,  no  interference  with Arthur,  118 

Strikes,  influence  in  checking Arthur,  128 
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Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen:  Pa^^- 

Boiefit  funds,  low  cost  and  advantagee Sargent,  91 

Employers^  attitude  favorable  in  most  cases Sargent,  87,  91 

Membership  includes  practically  all  firemen Sargent,  92 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen: 

Benefits  and  funds Wilson,  48,  49 

Effects  of  oiganization,  beneficial Wilson,  60 

History  and  growth Wilson,  48-50 

Members,  character  of Wilson,  51 

B^tion  to  other  railway  oiganizations Wilson,  48 

Wages,  increase  throi^h  mfluence  of WDson,  51 

Brotherhoods.     (See  Labor  organizations.) 
Bucket  shops: 

Elevators,  large  stocks  of  grain,  effect  on Greeley,  372,  377 

Denied Webster,  413 

Grain,  prices  depressed  by Greeley,  377 

Buffalo: 

Elevators,  ownership,  charges,  combination Webster,  410;  Keep,  721 

Coal  shipments Keep,  715,  716 

Lake  gram  traffic Keep,  715 

Biig;eies: 

Classification  of Dickinson,  548 

Butter  and  cheese: 

Export  trade  and  transportation  rates Kennard,  367 

Canada,  advantages  in  exportation Kennard,  368 

California  (see  also  Facific  coast) : 

Fruit  transportation,  discriminations  in Kennard,  363 

Grain,  export  trade Barry,  248 

Canada: 

Butter  and  cheese,  export  trade Kennard,  367 

Coal,  import  and  export  by  Great  Lakes Keep,  715,  716 

Grain,  competition  of  shipping  routes Webster,  412 

Lieht-houses,  Great  Lakes Keep,  709,  723 

Li&e  vessels,  few Keep,  723 

Railways,  transit  of  goods  in  bond Prouty,  151 

Hauling  of  United  States  traffic  by,  deprecated Morton,  492 

Shipbuilding,  Great  Lakes Keep,  718 

Welland  Canal,  former  rebates Keep,  723 

Canadian  Facific  Bailroad: 

Carrying  of  United  States  freight Morton,  492 

Canals: 

Great  Lakes  to  Mississippi,  estimated  cost  of Carter,  580 

Chicago  drainage  canal Carter,  580;  Keep,  717, 718 

Erie  Canal Carter,  578, 579, 581;  Keep,  721, 722 

Hennepin  Canal Carter,581 

Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal Carter,  581 

St.  Mar>''8  Falls  Canal.: Keep, 720, 723 

Capital: 

Private  ownership,  advantages Cowen,  319 

Need  of  large,  a  reason  against  Government  ownership Seligman,  610 

Railways,  large  amount  required Seligman,  610 

Telegraphs,  needs  relatively  small Seligman,  610 

Capitalization  of  railways: 

Amount  and  relation  to  actual  investment — 

General  estimate  and  discussion Johnson,  61 ;  Newcomb,  101; 

Clements,  160;  Fish,  330-332;  Dousman,361;  Seligman,  609, 610 

Interest  on  bonds,  rate  and  amount Lewis,  729 

Stock  largely  bonus  for  bonds Vanlandingham,  210 

Existing,  usually  not  excessive ,..  C^wen,  318 

Property, increase  in  value  of Callaway,228 

Improvements,  methods  of  paying  for Callaway,  228 

Present,  less  than  cost  of  reproduction Ingalls,  297, 298 

Reduced  by  reoiganization Ingalls,^8:  Fish,331 

Germany,  greater  in Seligman,  614 

Great  Britain,  comiMirison  with Fish,  330, 331 

Illinois  Central,  overcapitalization  denied fish,  326 
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CapitcJisatioii  of  railways — Continued.  ^*s^ 

Amount  and  relation  to  actual  investment — Continued. 

Southern  railwa}[B Fish,  332 

Recen  t  decrease  in  interest  ratee Fish ,  33 1 

Bonds,  statistics  concerning Lewis,  726, 727, 73J 

Effects  of  overcapitalization — 

Injurious Wilson,55;  8aiigent,70 

Value  of  securities  depressed Morton,  501 

Rometimes  deceives  investors Seligman,  609 

Usually  forces  reorganization Gallaway,  227 

Rates,  effect  discus^ Knapp,  144 

Increased  by Johnson,  60 

Waffes,  influence  on Arthur,  127 

Little  effect  on  rates  or  wages Newcomb,  100, 101 

Government  control  of  stock  issues —   . 

Advocated Johnson,  62;  Knapp,  144;  Reagan,  341;  Seligman,  610 

Deprecated Morton,  501 

Massachusetts  method  approved Seligman,  610 

Taxation,  not  best  means  of  checking Seligman,  609 

Texas,  methods  and  control Rea^m,  341 

Valuation  of  roads,  methods  of Rea«n,  341-^343 

Increase  of,  regard  to Reagan,  348 

Carload  rates: 

Lower  than  on  part  carloads Vanlandingham,  207, 210;  Spencer,  280 

Carmen^  railway: 

Conditions  and  wages Wilson,  47;  Ronemu»,770 

Oamegie  Steel  Company: 

Ore  transportation,  Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad Keep,  714 

Lake  transportation Keep,  714 

Cars  (see  also  Flour  and  grain  rales.  Private  cars) : 

Charges  for  demurrage,  excessive Kennard,  364 

Mo8t  cars  now  used  are  new Sargent,  67 

Pullman,  handling  of,  during  strike  of  1894 Strong,  506 

Shortage, existing Callaway, 232;  Spenoer,284 

Supply,  compulsory,  discussed Callaway,232 

Car  truBts: 

Character  and  reason  for  existence Vanlandingham,  209 

Cattle: 

Alleged  shortage  discussed Mallory, 589-^91;  Baker,592 

Consumption  increased Baker,  592 

Market€Ki  younger  than  formerly Mallory ,  590 

Price,  influences  determining Mallory,  589, 590 

Time  required  to  breed  and  prepare  for  market Baker,  592 

Live,  chiefly  shipped  for  export  trade Callaway,  231 

Cattle  Growers'  Association: 

Composition Mallory,  588 

Desires  removal  of  terminal  on  cattle  at  Chicago Mallory,  588 

Central  Freight  Association: 

Description Tucker,  557, 558 

Sources  of  information  as  to  rates Tucker,  559 

Rates  not  fixed  by  agreement Tucker,  557, 559 

Tries  to  avoid  any  violation  of  law Tucker,559 

Charters  of  railwavs: 

Variation  in  different  States Johnson,  62' 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Bailroad: 

Labor,  conditions  on Ingalls,  287-291 

Passes,  practice  regarding Ingalls,  293-295 

Passenger  rates,  referred  to Ingalls,  292 

Chica^  (see  also  Elevators) : 

Discriminations  against. . .  Knapp,  113;  Vanlandingham,  193;  Kennard,  364, 365 
Grain — 

Discriminations  in  rates  &voring Vanlandingham,  194;  Bookwalter,  575 

Competition  of  other  markets Webster,  404-406 

Proportion  passing  through ^ — Webster,  403, 414 

Export  trade,  proportion  controlled  by Vanlandingham,  198 

World's  price  chiefly  determined  at Gallagher,  541 ;  Bookwalter,  577 

Rates  from Webster,  412 

Rate  cutting  from Musselman,  557 
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Chica^  Belt  Line:  .    Pa«:e. 

Discriminations  made  by  means  of Vanlandingham,  207 

Excessive  char^ Greeley,  381 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade: 

Enorts  to  correct  abuses  in  elevator  system Carter,  683 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qiiincy  Railroad: 

Control  of  elevators  on Bookwalter,  675 

Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board: 

Organization  described Kennard,  3d3 

Chicago  Drainage  Canal: 

Size  and  cost Carter,  680 

Work  should  be  developed  by  United  States  Government Carter,  680 

Benefit  to  Mississippi  navi^tion Carter,  680 

Effect  on  lake  levels'and  Chicago  harbor Keep,  717 

Effect  of  making  navi^ble Keep,  718 

Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee: 

Nature  and  membership WoflSndin,  665 

No  power  to  make  rates Woffindin,  666 

Chicago  Fruit  Bureau: 

Referred  to Kennard,  367 

Chicago  Qrest  Western  Railway: 

Labor,  conditions  on ^ Stickney,  466 

Chicago  Live  Stock  Exchange: 

Tries  to  get  terminal  charges  on  cattle  removed Mallory,  687 

Chicago-Cnuiha  pool: 

Establishment  of Stone,  632 

Chicago  Biver: 

Improvement  of Carter,  581;  Keep,  718 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  and  Pacific  Bailroad: 

Control  of  elevators  on  . .  Dousman,  369;  Counselman,  383, 386;  Bookwalter,  675 
Chinese: 

Sailors Neall,176;  Furuseth,  689,  708,  709 

Railway  trackmen Wilson,  50 

Cincinnati  Southern  Bailway: 

Unsuccessful  management Spencer,  283 

Civil  service: 

Examination  system  on  railways  under  Government  ownership  . . .  Strong,  623; 

Lewis,  746 

Improvement  necessary  with  increasing  government  activities Seligman,  612 

Prussian  and  French  contrasted  with  .£nerican Seligman,  613, 614 

Classification  of  freight: 

Committees  of  railways,  methods  of  fixing Reagan,  350; 

Dousman,  361;  Bird,  478;  Ripley,  667-670 

Commodity  rates,  described Mjorton,  496 

Reasons  for Spencer,  277;  Blanchard,  633 

Extensive  employment Bird,  477;  Ripley,  569 

Western  manufacturers  dependent  on Dickinson,  660 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  fixing  by,  discussed Dousman,  360; 

Ripley,  670 

Railways  should  determine Blanchard,  633 

Existing  systems — 

Adapted  to  conditions  of  sections Blanchard,  634 

Number Ripley,  668 

Characteristics Vanlandingnam,  203 

Classes,  reduction  in  number Blanchard,  676 

Official  lower  than  Western Ripley,  669 

Methods  and  principles — 

Generallv Ripley,  667, 568 

Basisr  bulk,  and  value Ripley,  569 

Influences  affecting Spencer,  277;  Blanchard,  677 

Impossibility  of  fixing  just  relation  between  classes Stickney,  461 

Water  competition  as  affecting Vanlandingham,  203;  Blanchard,  633 

Foreign  countries  follow  similar  practice Blanchard,  634 

Importance  as  affecting  rates Newcomb,  99;  Kelley,  190, 191 

Official,  reason  for  extending  to  Mississippi  River Bird,  478 

State  laws — 

Character  and  effects Vanlandingham,  203 

Commissioners,  methods  of  fixing Bird,  477 
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Olaaaification  of  freight — Contiiiued.  pi«e. 

State  laws — Continaed. 

Illinois Ripley,  569 

Texas Reagan,  350 

Uniformity,  proposal  of — 

Differences,  effect  of Knapp,142;  Riple)r,  668, 569 

Delay  m  delivery  caused  by Ripley,  569 

Place  discriminations  caused  by Ripley,  56i8, 569 

Diversity  produces  injustice Dickinson,  548 

Rebilling  of  freight  at  maivinal  points Ripley,568 

Advocated Newcomb,  100;  Knapp,142;  Kelley,191;  In«dlfl,300; 

Emerson,  483;  Morton,  491;  Dickinson,  548, 549;  Ripley,  568 

Discussed 8nencer,277 

Rate  cutting,  effect  on Gallagher,  547 

Greater  uniformity  desirable Blanchard,  633, 634 

Desirabilitv  overestimated Blanchard,  677 

Undesirable Vanlandingham,  203 

Different  systems,  reasons...  Newcomb,  100;  Callaway,  237;  Blanchard, 633 

Difficulty  of  framing  uniform Ripley,  569 

Should  De  baaed  on  existing  classifications Ripley,  570 

Should  be  framed  by  the  railroads Riplev,  568 

Railways,  efforts  to  secure Bim,  477; 

Morton.  496;  Ripley,  568;  Blanchard,  676 
Tendency  of  railroads  toward.  Vanlandingham,  203;  do  wen,  317;  Ripley,  568 

Compulaory  adoption  by  railways Blanchard,  676, 677 

Rates  mi^ht  vary  under Ingalls,  300j  Morton,  497 

Western  Classification  Association,  methods  of  action. .  Bira,  478;  Ripley,  567-570 
Oleveluid: 

Coal  shipments Keep,  716 

Cleveland,  Oincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Bailroad: 

Labor,  conditions  on Ingalls,  287-291 

Passes,  issue  of Ingalls,  287-295 

Cleveland  Veaael  Owners'  Association: 

History Keep,  709 

Coal: 

Freight  charges,  high  proportion  of,  to  value  at  mine Gallaeher,  543 

Lake  shipments  and  ports Keep,  716 

Not  controlled  by  railroads  in  Illinois Dickinson,  553 

Colorado: 

A^cultural  products,  effect  of  freight  rates  on Kindel,  262, 263 

Discriminations  against,  instances Kindel,  250-264 

Reasons  for Kindel,  255 

Jobbers  driven  out Kindel,  254, 263 

Manufactures  destroyed Kindel,  253, 255, 256, 261-264 

Utah,  rates  compared Kindel,  260 

Oil  production  and  refining,  conditions  in Kindel,  258 

SmeltinjT  works,  prosperity,  freight  rates,  etc Kindel,  261 

State  railway  commission,  abolisnment  of Kindel,  258 

Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company: 

Complaints  concerning  discriminations Kindel,  252, 253 

Colorado  Midland  Railroad: 

Joint  track  with  Denver  and  Rio  Grande Ripley,  597 

Colored  labor: 

Employment  for  certain  positions  on  southern  railways Spencer,  266 

Wages  lower  than  white  labor Sargent,  65;  Spencer,  267 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  exclusion  from Arthur,  118 

Combinations,  industrial: 

Advantages  of  large  capital Counselman,  390 

Trusts,  railway  agreements  not  similar  to Blanchard,  646 

Taxation  a  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  605 

Destniction  by  Government  ownership  of  railways Lewis,  724, 748, 749 

Only  discriminations  and  overcapitalization  need  bo  feared Carter,  583, 585 

Effects  discussed Sager,  454 

Railway  discriminations,  chief  cause  of Prouty,  147; 

Dousman,  359;  Greeley,  381;  Blanchard,  684 

Pooling,  increased  by  prohibition  of Ripley,  594 

Prices,  difficulty  of  regulation Knapp,  140 

Employers  and  employees,  equally  proper  for Strong,  514;  O'Rourke,  526 

California  fruit  transportation Kennard,  363 
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OomxnissioiiB:  PB«e- 

Flayment  to  secure  freight Knapp,  132;  Vanlaiidiiighain,  194 

Commerce,  department  of: 

EBtablishment  advocated Keuiiani,  367;  Evans,  439 

Competition: 

Great  advantage,  forcing  down  cost  of  production Seliffman,  615 

Grood  effects  in  genera] Stone,  533 

Impossible  against  railroad  favorites Carter,  583 

Discrimination  is  the  essence  of Knapp,  139;  Seligman,  615 

Competition  of  railways  (see  also  Pooling;  Bate  cutting;  Tlehet  brokerage) : 

Xninrious  effects Sargent,  69;  Ingalls,296; 

Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  615;  Blanchard,  63&-638,653 

Wages,  effect  in  repressing Wilson,  46 

Impossibility  and  disadvantages  of Knapp,  138-141 ;  Lewis,  727 

Opinions  of  authorities  as  to  undesirability Blanchard,  637, 638 

Government  service  similar  to  railway  service Blanchard,  638 

Good  as  to  efficiency  of  service,  bad  as  to  rates Seligman,  615 

Methods,  fair,  impoesible  without  pooling Blanchard,  63^-638 

Discriminations  promoted  by Newcomb,  95, 96; 

Knapp,  133;  Prouty,  152;  Ingalle,  286; 
Seligman,   615;     Blanchard,  635,636 

Importance  of  reasonable  railway  earnings Blanchard,  638, 642 

Producing  r^ons  and  markets,  competition  of Newcomb,  96, 101 ; 

Clements,  159;  Callaway,  235;  Stickney,  462; 
Morton,  499;    Tucker,  559;    Blanchard,  630 

Different  rates  on  same  traffic  impossible Tucker,  559 

Insolvency  does  not  check  but  increases Blanchard,  636 

Monopoly;  comparison  of  advantages Seligman,  615 

Desirability  and  impossibility  of  preventing Stickney,  461-463 

Ultimately  beneficial  to  railways Stone,  536 

Reduces  freight  rates ^ Stone,  533 

Pooling  and  agreements  as  to  rates  do  not  destroy. . .  Co  wen,  315;  Stickney,  463; 

Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  644-647, 650, 653, 656, 666 

Government  and  private  enterprises,  competition  undesirable .  Seligman,  612, 613 

Complexity  of  management : 

Makes  Government  ownership  undesirable Seligman,  610 

Telephones  and  telegraphs Seligman,  612 

Railroads Seligman,  611 

Conductors.     (See  Order  of  Railway  Conductorx;  Labor;  W(ige*.) 

Conners,  W.  J. : 

Grain  handling  contractor,  Buffalo Keep,  712 

Consolidation  of  railways : 

Advantages  and  economies Sargent,  70;  Morton,  490, 496 

Banking  houses,  influence  on Morton,  498 

Competition,  effect  on Ingalls,  296 

Comx)eting  roads  chiefly  tend  to  consolidate Morton,  497 

Discriminations,  decrease  by Knapp,  141 ; 

Prouty,  153;  Vanlandinghani,  216;  Spencer,  278;  Seli^an,  615 

Eastern  States,  more  advanced  in Ripley,  598 

Employees,  beneficial  effects Sargent,  70 

Government  ownership,  tendency  toward,  promoter!  by Ingalls,  299 

Pooling,  preferable  to Vanlandingham,  216 

Necessary  to  prevent  complete Kelley,  190 

Does  not  defer Stone,  538 

Rates,  effect  on Knapp,  111;  Prouty,  153;  Spencer,  278;  Blanchard, 620 

Supervision,  need  increased  by Proutv,  153 

Trunk  lines,  impracticable  for Ingalls,  298 

Conspiracy : 

Refusal  to  handle  cars  from  oilier  roa<l8  treated  as Sargent,  72 

Construction  of  railroads: 

Cost,  unfairness  of  popular  estimates Newcomb,  101 

Contracts  seldom  let  to  railway  officers Callaway,  227 

Federal  supervision  advocated Morton,  492, 503 

England,  restrictions  on Blanchard,  663 

Government  control,  advocated Ingalls,  287;  Blanchard,  680 

Deprecated Stone,  537 

Paralleling,  prevention  advocated Ingalls,  287;  Ripley,  594 

Abolished  under  Government  ownership Lewis,  724, 727,  741 

Government  ownership,  method  of  extending Lewis,  742 
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Contracts  of  railways  (see  also  AgreeinenUi) :  !*•««• 

Right,  recognition  advocated Ingalk,  286, 297;  Bird,  479;  Blanchard,  664 

Rates,  agreement  as  to,  advocated Vanlandingham,  214 

Cooperation  (see  also  I*roJU  sharing) : 

Great  Britain,  extent  of  movement Moseley,  15 

Com.     (See  Elevators,) 

Com  products: 

Discriminatiom)  and  rates  against Evans,  436 

Corporations  (see  also  Bonds^  vapUalizaiiofif  Stocks^  Taxation) : 

Law  of  New  Jersey,  advantages  of Seligman,  606 

Securities,  increased  importance Seligman,  599 

Cost  of  transportation  (see  also  Freight  rales) : 

Influences  affecting Reagan,  346, 347 

Counsebnan,  Charles  (nee  also  Elerators) : 

Elevators,  control  of Dousman,  359;  Counselman,  383, 386 

Couplers,  automatic  (see  also  Safety  appliances) : 

United  State«  act  ot  1893,  terms  of,  etc Moseley,  32-34 

Extension  of  time  for  compliance Moeeley,  33, 34;  Clark,  115 

State  laws  requiring,  advocated Saigent,  93 

Economy  of  labor Moseley,  34 

No  saving  in  labor  by Spencer,  268 

Expense  of  applying Saigent,  67 

Most  cars  now  used  are  new Sargent,  67 

Blocking  of  frogs  made  less  necessary Clark,  115 

Accidents,  reduction  by  use  of Moseley,  34 

Not  decreased  durms  period  of  transition Callaway,  220 

Master  car-builders'  coupler,  advantages,  general  adoption Moseley,  33 

Great  Britain,  prospect  of  adopting Johnson,  56 

Courts  (see  also  Employert^  liability,  Injunctions) : 

ITniformity  of  decisions,  law  requinng,  advocated Moseley,  17, 32; 

Saigent,  66;  Clark,  115;  Brotherhood  officers,  762 

Cutters: 

ClaHsification  o* Dickinson,  548 

Cutting  of  rates.     (See  Freight  rateSj  Rate  cutting.) 

I>emocracy.     (See  Government  ownership.) 

Demurrage  on  cars: 

Charges  excessive Kennard,  364 

I>enver: 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  attitude  toward  place  discriminations. .  Kindel,  261, 263 

Discriminations  in  favor  of,  as  against  Pueblo Kindel,  256 

Discriminations  between  individuals  in Kindel,  252, 254 

Long  and  short  liauL  unfairness  in  rates  to Kindel,  251-264 

Denver  and  Rio  Qranae  Railroad: 

Joint  track  with  Colorado  Midland  Ripley,  597 

Depression,  business: 

Part  of  natural  order Stone,  534 

Desplaines  River: 

Surveys  made  by  United  States  Government Carter,  581 

Detroit  River: 

Improvements Keep,  722 

Light-houses  of  l^ke  Carriers'  Afsociation Keep,  723 

Differentials  (see  also  Discriminations  between  places) : 

Eastern  trunk  lines,  history  of  establishment Callaway,  224, 225; 

Blanchard,  673 

Harbor  facilities,  not  explainable  bv Blanchard,  673 

Effect  of Snydacker,  397 

InjiLstiee  of  system Neall,  173;  Kelley,  185;  Callaway,  224 

Practicability  of  removal Callaway,  235 

Discharge  of  employees: 

Injustice  often  done Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  769;  Murphy,  778 

Notice  not  given Strong,  522 

New  York  Central,  practice  on Callaway,  217, 218 

Unwarranted,  less  frequent  than  formerly Clark,  1 13 

Reasons  for Sargent,  65 

Ijabor  organizations,  effect  in  preventing  injustice Brotherhood  officers,  760; 

Murphy,  778 
Emploveos  nhould  be  permitted  hearing Wilson,  765;  Ronemuis,  768 
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Discharge  of  employees — Continued.  P»Ke- 

LegiSation  restricting,  advocated Arnold,  763; 

Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  768;  Murphy,  777 

Deprecated Brotherhood  officers,  760;  Walker,  772 

Discharge  of  freight: 

Difficulties  in  produce  busineas Emerson,  481, 482 

Discipline,  railroad: 

Hardship  and  injustice  of  system Strong,  504, 505 

Fines  and  penalties,  system  largely  abolished Sargent,  65 

Suspension,  former  practice Clark,  113 

Injustice Sargent,88 

Provision  for  hearing  and  limitation  of  length Sargent,  89 

On  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad Cowen,  303 

Becordsof  merits  and  demerits Clark,  113 

Discrixninations  (see  also  Export  rates,  Import  rates) : 
Causes — 

Competition  chief  cause Newcomb,  95, 96;  Knapp,  133;  Prouty,  152; 

Ingalls,  286;  Cowen,  313;  Seligman,  615;  Blanchard,  635, 636 

Motives  leading  to Counselman,  390 

Cutting  of  rates - Cowen,  313 

Large  traffic  tends  to  check Bird,  472;  Stone,  534 

Denied Kelley,  185;  Dousman,  358 

Railways  opposed  to Ripley.  594, 595 

Power  of  large  shippers  to  compel. .  Tucker,  558;  Ripley,  594;  Blancnard,  684 

Place  discriminations,  offset  by Neall,  173; 

Yanlandingham,  208;  Kindel,  252, 254 
Effects- 
Evils  general  1  v Knapp ,  1 28 ; 

Prouty,  148;  Kindel,  252;  Cowen,  313;  Blanchard,  625 

Large  shippers  exclusively  l>enefited Knapp,  139. 142; 

Prouty,  148;  Reagan,  342;  Bird,  471;  Gallagher,  544;  Blanchard,  684 

Confined  to  smaller  number  than  formerly Bacon,  430;  Morton,  493 

Producers  and  consumers  generally,  not  benefited Knapp,  139, 142 

Farmers  not  benefited,  usually Gallagher,  541 ,  544 ;  Carter,  586 

Less  between  merchants  in  a  great  city Stone,  535 

Monojwly  produced  by Carter,  586 

Trusts  and  combinations,  influence  in  fostering Prouty,  147; 

Greeley,  381;  Blanchard,  684 

Would  be  destroyed  by  preventing Dousman,  359 

Importance  of  small  differences Prouty,  148;  Bookwalter,  572 

Existence  and  extent — 

Existence  affirmed Knapp,  132; 

Yanlandingham,  207, 208;  Spencer,  273, 279, 280; 

Ingalls,  286,  295;  Dousman,  353;  Kennard,363; 

Stickney,  460^62;  Bird,  471;  Morton,  493,494 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  letter  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Knapp,  143; 

Cowen,  316 

Not  known  to  witness,  but  probably  exist Woffindin,  565 

None  known  to  witness Tucker,  558, 559 

Could  not  long  be  kept  secret Tucker,  558, 561 

Not  large  at  present Stone,  534, 535 

Less  numerous  than  usually  supposed Bird,  471 

Extent  uncertain Blanchard,  625 

Interstate-commerce  law,  greater  since Riplev,  593, 596; 

Blanchard,  626, 657, 658 

Chiefly  by  weaker  roads Woffindin,  566 

Necessary  evil  under  present  conditions Ripley,  595 

East,  probablv  less  than  in  W^est Gallagher,  545 

Ileasons  for  less  complaint  in Riplev,  598 

Variations  in  different  perioiis Ingalls,  295 

Excessive  during  1898 Yanlandingham,  194;  Cow^en,  316 

Decrease  during  1899,  and  reasons Knapp,  129, 143;  Kelley,  185; 

Yanlandingham,  194;  Ingalls,  286, 296; 
Cowen,   316;    Fish,   336;    Tucker,  559 

Flour  shipments,  none  in Evans,  440 

Oil,  differences  according  to  terminal  facilities Prouty,  149 

Grain,  export  shipments Yanlandingham,  214: 

Barry,  246;  Counselman,  383, 384;  Snydacker,  398-400 
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Discrizmnation*,  eU: — Continued.  J*««e, 

Existence  and  extent — Continued. 

New  York  Central,  published  rates  maintained  by Callaway,  234 

Southern  Railway  does  not  make Spencer,  279 

By  receivers Prouty,  152;  Vanlandingham,  211 

Rates  so  low  as  practically  to  prevent . . .  Callaway,  230;  Wofl&ndin,  565, 566 

Mar^  for  concessions  small Knapp,  132 

Dimmished  income  of  railways,  effect  in  reducing Knapp,  143 

Europe,  not  a  serious  question  in Stone,  538 

England,  small  extent  of  practice Blanchard,  681 

ImposBiDility  of  preventing    Greeley,  381, 382;  Stickney,462 

Uniformity  of  rates  unnatural Stickney,460 

Transportation  must  be  sold  at  any  price Stickney,  460 

Not  necessary  to  secure  traffic Hyland,  352 

Justification  discussed — 

Public  character  of  railways  renders  unjustifiable Knapp,  139; 

Clements,  159 

In  favor  of  men  best  able  to  pay,  not  right Tucker,  561 

Carload  shippers  should  all  have  same  rates Morton,  493 

None  in  Government  service Seligman,  615 

Practice  defended Stickney,  460-462 

Prevention  would  benefit  railways Tucker,  561 ;  Ripley,  594, 595 

Methods — 

Generally Knapp,  132;  Spencer,  273;  Blanchard,  625 

Classification,  incorrect Knapp,  132; 

Kelley,186;  Vanlandingham,  210;  Blanchard,  644, 6*5, 676 

Advancing  money  on  shipments Gallasher,  541 

C'hicago  Belt  Line Vanlandingham,  207 

Commissions Knapp,  132;  Vanlandingham,  194;  Blanchard,  625 

Elevators  (see  also  Elevalors) Vanlandingham,  198-201 ; 

Bookwalter,  577;  Carter,  583 

Low  rates  from  shipping  points,  Standanl  Oil  Company Prouty,  149 

Rebates,  <lirect  payment,  recent Vanlandingham,  194 

State  traffic,  special  rates  for Knapp,  132;  Morton,  502 

I^nderbilling  of  weight Knapp,  132;  Gallagher,  541-547 

Western  States,  prevention  by  inspection  bureau Vanlandingham, 

210,211 

Vessels,  ownership  of Kelley,  189 

Prevention,  means  (see  also  Pooling,  Publicity)  — 

Railways  themselves  are  proper  agents Ripley,  596;  Blanchard,  676 

Associations  of  Railways Blanchard,  641 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  increased  powers Carter,  584 

Influence,  present Newcomb,  96 

Conferences  with  railways,  effects Knapp,  129, 14;^; 

Kelley,  185, 186;  Vanlandingham,  194;  Ingalls, 
286,  296;  Cowen,  316;  Fish,  336;  Tucker,  558 

Inspection  of  lK>okH  and  publicity  of  rates Prouty,  151; 

Clements,  159;  Spencer,  273, 278 

Damages,  impossibility  of  collecting Newcomb,  99 

Prohibition  by  law,  enectiveness  discussed NeWcomb,  98; 

Vanlandingham,  215;  Ripley,  594, 596 

Proof,  difficulty  of Ripley,  596 

Government  ownership Reagan,  347; 

Greeley,  379;  Dckinson,  559;  Seligman,  615;  Lewis,  724,  732 

Monopoly  and  consolidation Knapp,  141; 

Prouty,  153;  Vanlandingham,  216;  Spencer,  278;  Seligman,  615 
I*onaltie8 — 

Difficulty  of  enforcing? Woffindin,  566 

Excessive,  cause  evasion Bird,  471 

Imprisonment,  abolition  advocated,  fines  preferred Ingalls,  286, 297; 

Dousman,  361;  Bird,  470,  471;  Morton,  495;  Carter,  585;  Ripley,  596 

Abolition  opposed Spencer,  274 

Felony,  advocated Keagan,  350 

Criminal  misdemeanor,  advocated Knapo,  138 

Fines,  high,  advocated Bira,  471 

Enforcement,  vigorous,  advocated Fish,  338 

Corporations,  punishment,  advocated Knapp,  138;  Hyland,  351 
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Discriznination*,  etc. — Continued.  Pa«e. 

Pentlties — Continued. 

Shippers^  punishment  advocated Morton,  495 

l^lnl8hment  oppoeed Yanlandingham,  214 

Receivers,  violations  of  law  by Prouty,  152 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Sailioad,  attitude  toward Knapp,  143;  Co  wen,  316 

State  traffic  granted  on .' Knapp,  132;  Morton,  502 

Uniform  rates  to  all  shippers,  desirability Carter,  585; 

Dickinson,  551,  552;  Ripley,  594,595 

Desired  by  railroads Riplej^,  694,595 

Opposed  by  large  shippers Ripley,  594 

IMBcriminations  between  places  (see  also  Long  and  short  haul) : 

Character Knapp,  133 

Causes — 

Due  to  desire  for  added  revenue Yanlandingham,  208 

Water  competition Knapp,  1 34 ; 

Clements,  155;  Yanlandingham,  203;  Kindel,  251 

Result  from  diiSerent  classifications Ripley,  568, 569 

Individual  discriminations  result  in Blanchard,  626 

Commodity  rates,  discriminations  by  means  of Kindel,  258 

Different  rates  for  different  directions Knapp,  135 

Southern  States Spencer,  275 

Return  haul,  cheaper  rates  on Kennard,  365 

Differential  rates,  evils  of Dousman,  361 

Effects- 
Importance  of  small  differences Prouty,  148;  Book  waiter,  572 

Produce  unnatural  business  developments Dickinson,  550 

On  producers  generally Knapp,  143 

Manufacturers  driven  out  of  business,  Colorado Kindel,  253, 

255, 256, 261-264 

Jobbers  driven  out  of  business Kindel,  254, 263 

Not  always  felt  as  an  evil Dickinson,  550 

Instances — 

Chicago,  discriminations  agunst Kennard,  364, 365;  Dickinson,  550 

Competitive  and  noncompetitive  points Newcomb,  96 

Denver,  discriminations  against Kindel,  251-264 

Denver  and  Pueblo,  discriminations  between Kindel,  256 

Fremont,  Nebr.,  discriminations  in  favor  of Puller.  441, 442 

Kansas  City^  low  rates  to Knapp,  133;  Yanlandingnam,  202 

Discrimmations  against Bookwalter,  570-574; 

Mallory,588;  Ripley,  593 

Milwaukee,  differentials  as  compared  with  Minneapolis Bacon,  418 

Missouri  River  points,  shipments  by  way  of  Galveston Knapp,  133; 

Yanlandingham,  202 

Nebraska  towns ; Fuller,  442, 443 

Northwestern  cities Bird,  472 

St.  Louis,  discriminations  against Yanlandingham,  194-201 

Southeastern  States,  shipments  from  Northeastern  States  favored..  . 

Yanlandingham,  202 
Standard  Oil  Company,  favorable  rates  from  shipping  points . . .  Prouty,  149 

Trunk  lines,  differentials  to  seaboard  ports Neall,  173; 

Kelley,185;  Callaway,  224, 225;  Snydacker,  397;  Blanchard,  673 

Justification  discussed — 

Necessary  in  certain  cases Blanchard,  626 

Impossible  to  get  rid  of Ripley,  597;  Seligman,  616 

Difficulty  of  determining  just  relative  rates Morton,  490;  Bird,  472 

Impossibility  of  satisfying  communities Spencer, *281 

Railroads  try  to  be  fair Ripley,  597 

Cities,  advantages  of  large,  natural •. Spencer,  284 

Remedies  (see  also  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Fooling)  — 

Governmental  arbitration  would  simplify  problem Ripley,  598 

Minimum  rate,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  control.  -  Bir&,  472 

Hardship  would  be  produced  by  abolishing Dickinson,  550, 551 

Relative  rates  settlea  by  compromise Ripley,  997 

l>ividend8  of  railways: 

Rate  and  amount Lewie,  729, 730 

Amount  small  as  compared  with  tonnage Blanchard,  631 

Capital,  proportion  paying  none Blanchard,  631 
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Bleyators,  etc. — Ck)ntinued.  i*»«e- 

Speculation,  eUects  of  present  syatem Greeley,  371-378 

Denied Counaelman,  387;  Webster,  411,412 

Transfer  elevators,  effect  of  private  control Douaman,  354;  Greeley,  373 

Sminent  domain: 

Small  value  of  right Ripley,  5JM 

Employment.     (See  Ijihor.) 
Smployment  bureau: 

Proponed  by  General  Managers'  Asfociation  of  Chicago Strong,  504, 510 

Employers'  liability: 
Appliancefi,  defective — 

Laws  regarding Moseley,  26, 27;  Saigent,  74, 75 

Railways  should  be  liable  for Sargent,  66 

Brakes,  duty  to  furnish  suitable Moseley,  26 

Cars  coming  from  other  roads,  liability  for Moseley,  26, 27 

Couplers,  duty  to  furnish  suitable Moseley,  26, 27 

Fences,  duty  to  furnish  suitable ..-.  Moseley, 26 

Contributory  negli^nce — 

Railways  not  liable  for Saiigent,66 

England,  definition Blanchard,  663 

Contracting^  out,  prohibition Moseley,  17, 29 

(V>urt  decisions — 

Federal  courts,  disreeard  of  State  decisions  bv Moseley,  30, 40, 41 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  r.  Baugh 1 Moseley,  29, 30, 40, 41 

ITniformitv  of  decisions,  law  requiring,  advocated Moseley,  30, 40, 41; 

Sargent,  93:  Clark,  114;  Brotherhood  oflSoerB, 
762;  Arnold,  764;  Ronemus,  769;  Murphy,  780 
PiXtension,  generally- 
Advocated Moselev,  17, 32; 

Saigent,  66;  Clark,  115;  Brotherhood  officers,  762 
Proposed  p^eral  act  for  interstate  carriers,  Fifty-third  Congress.  Moeeley,  31 

To  all  accidents,  deprecated Moseley,  32 

Jaws  extending,  existing Moseley,  23, 25, 28;  Sargent,  66 

Fellow-servants,  liability  for  acts  of — 
Existing  law — 

Alabama  act Moeeley,  23 

Common  law,  doctrine  of Moseley,  17, 28;  Sargent  75 

Definitions  and  particular  applications  of  doctrine Moeeley,  21-25 

Extensions  by  statute Moseley,  23, 25, 28;  Saiigent,  65 

Vice-principals,  definition Moseley,  25 

Mutual  contract  and  cooperation  necessary Moeeley,  21 

State  courts,  attitude  regarding,  in  different  States Co  wen',  304 

Extension,  tendency  toward '. Moseley,  32 

Texas  act Moseley,  24, 25 

Conductors  and  other  trainmen Moseley,  22-24 

Superiors  and  foremen Moselev,  21, 24, 25 

Train  dispatchers  and  telegraph  operators fioseley ,  24 

Trainmen  and  those  in  other  branches  of  service Moselev,  21-^,  32 

Extension  of  liability  to  all  acts  of,  advocated Moselev,  28; 

Sargent,  66;  Clark.  115;  Arthur,  128;  Brotherhood  officers,'  762; 
Arnold,    764 ;   Wilson,   766 ;    Ronemus,    769 ;    Murphv,    780 

Emplovees  have  no  choice  in  selecting Saiigent,  89;  Murphy,  780 

Attitude  of  railways Callawav,  222, 223 

Uniformity  of  laws  desirable Moeeley,  28 

Great  Britain — 

Act  of  1880,  summarized Moseley,  28, 29 

Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  views  regarding Moeeley,  19 

Workmen's  compensation  act  of  1897,  summarized Moeeley,  29 

Imaginary  injuries,  claims  for Clark,  111 

Law  and  decisions  generally — 

In  different  States Sai^gent,  75-^ 

Common-law  doctrine Moeeley,  17, 28;  Sairont,  74, 75 

Limitation  of  amount,  existing  laws Moseley,  29 

Relief  funds,  exemption  by  virtue  of Moseley,  8, 31, 32;  Johnson,  58; 

Cowen,  305-308;  Wilson,  749, 755, 767;  Ronemus,  770 
Engineers.     (See  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engmeers,  Labor ^  Waga,) 
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Xngrland:  !"«««■ 

Capitalization  of  railways Fish,  330 

Freight  ratee,  conferences  as  to Blanchard,  680, 681 

EmployerB*  liability  laws Moseley,  19, 28, 29 

Freight  rates,  comparison  with  America JVfoseley,  19; 

Newcomb,  108;  Blanchard,  630, 631, 663 

Fixed  by  act  of  Parliament Blanchard,  661, 662 

Government  ownership  of  railways,  views  regarding Moeeley,  18 

Government  ownership  of  telephone Seligman,  612 

Inheritance  tax,  division  among  localities Seligman,  602 

Pooling  system Newcomb,  98;  Blanchard,  650, 680 

Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  composition  and  powers Blanchard,  660-664 

Kailway  clearing  house,  referred  to Blanchard,  664, 680 

Bailwavs,  protection  of Blanchard,  663 

Royal  Uommission  on  Labor,  recommendations  and  testimony. . .  Moseiey,  13-20 

Sailors,  apprenticeship Funiseth,  686, 687, 692 

Law  as  to  desertion Funiseth,  695 

Wages Funiseth,  688, 697 

Asiatics,  employment Funiseth,  689 

Navy,  rid  of  crimps Funiseth,  691 

Srie  Oaaal: 

Business  decreasing Keep,  721 

Conditions  restrict  traffic Carter,  578 

Proposed  improvements,  discussed Carter,  579;  Keep,  722 

Size  of  vessels  for  navigating Carter,  579 

Not  injured  by  canal  from  Great  Lakes  to  Mississippi Carter,  581 

Competition  with  railroads,  impossible  at  present Keep,  722 

Effectof Webster, 412;  Kelley,  188;  Dousman,357 

Xsccuiaba,  Mich. 

Iron  ore  shipments Keep,  715 

Suropean  coimtriea: 

Freight  rates,  comparison  with  American Moseiey,  19; 

Newcomb,  108;  Vanlandinffham,  201, 204;  Cowen,318,  Morton,  498; 
Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  614;   Blanchard,  630,  631,  663;  Lewis,  733 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Selip^man,  614;  Lewis,  747, 748 

Passenger  traffic  and  rates Morton,  490;  Seligman,  614;  Weyl,  758, 759 

Pooling  in Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  640, 649-652 

Railway  facilities,  comparative Stone,  536, 538;  Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  616 

Sxpensea,  railroad: 

Under  Government  ownership,  estimated Lewis,  737-741 

Percentage  to  earning,  tabic Lewis,  729 

Operating,  1896,  classified Lewis,  735 

Szport  rates  (especially  on  grain;  see  also  Flour  and  grain  rates) : 

Discriminations  in,  discus»Bd Barry,  246 ; 

Counselman,  383, 384;  Snydacker.  398-400 

Discriminations  by  allowing,  on  domestic  shipments Vanlandingnam,  194 

Existence  of  practice  of  makine  rates  lower  than  domestic — 

Generally Knapp,  142;  Prouty,  146;  Snydacker,  398-400;  Bacon,  423, 424 

Statistics Yanlandingham,  195 

Gulf  ports Yanlandingham,  197 

Mississippi  River  points Bird,  477 

Reduction  of  differences,  recent- Bacon,  422 

Profitableness  to  railways,  discussed Callaway,  233, 234 

Justification  of  lower,  discussed — 

Defended  as  neooBsary  for  competition  in  foreign  markets Neall,  166; 

Kelley,  188;  Callaway,  232,  234;  Spencer,  276, 281; 
Ingalfc,  296;  Fish,  336;  Snydacker,  397;  Gallagher, 
543;  Tucker,  563;  Blanchaiti,  628,  629,  671,  672 

Justified  only  on  manuftu^tured  goods Morton,  490 

Not  necessary  for  competition Prouty,  149; 

Yanlandingham,  195;  Bacon,  424, 425 

Foreign  markets,  effect  in  fixing  prices,  discussed Barry,  247, 248 

Do  not  benefit  producers  or  farmers Gallagher,  540, 541, 544 

Variation, necessity  of Cowen,316 

Proportion  of  through  rates  to  foreign  ports Blanchard,  629 

OaoadiaQ  carriers,  competition  justifies Blanchard,  628 
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Export  rates,  etc. — Continued.  i"**^ 

Justification  of  lower,  discussed — Continued. 

Economy  in  handling  cars Fish,  337 

Atlantic  rates  fix  for  Gulf  ports Fish,329 

Competition  or  railways,  chief  cause Bird,  473, 474 

Wheat,  exportation  confined  to  few  large  shippers fiarry,24-5 

Publicity  and  control  by  law  advocated Vanlandingbam,  213; 

Sager,  450;  Bird,  473 
Export  trade: 

Philadelphia,  conditions  regarding Neall,  173, 174 

Steel  prcxlucts,  referred  to Neall,  170 

Express  companies: 

Earnings,  relation  to  freight  business Ingall8,301 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  supervision  by,  advocated Prou^%  152 

Wastefulness  of  methods Lewis,  745 

Tactory  inspection: 

Great  Britain,  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  views  regarding Moeeley,  19 

Farmers  (see  also  AgricuUure,  Elevaiors,  Grain) : 

Western,  prosperous  at  present Dickinson,  555 

Federal  courts.     (See  Employer^  lidbUityy  Injutidions.) 
Fellow-servants.     (See  Lmjdoyer^  liabuity.) 
Fines.     (Bee  Dieciplifie,  DiscnmmationB.) 
Finns: 

Sailors  on  American  vessels « Furuseth,  689 

Firemen.     (See  Brotherhood  of  LooomoHve  Firemen^  Hours,  Labor ^  Woffes.) 
Flour: 

Adulteration,  referred  to Barry,  240** 

By-products Vanlandingbam, 205;  Barry,251 

Duties,  discriminating,  in  foreign  countries Evans,  439 

Export  trade — 

Quality  and  value Tucker,  564 

Amount,  1899 Sager,  453 

Importance Barry,  241, 248 

Confined  to  few  large  shippers Barry,245 

Advantages  to  American  labor Sager,  450 

European  demand Barry,  241, 248;  Bacon,  425 

Reduction  by  discriminating  freight  rates Neall,  166; 

VaiUandingham,  196;  Barry,  243, 246;  Gallagher, 539 
Freight  rates — 

Decrease Callaway,  233 

Steadiness,  impossible Stickney,462 

Discriminations  between  individuals  slight Evans,  440^ 

Mills.     (See  MUling.) 

Milling-in-transit  rates Barry,  243 

Not  applied  to  ex|)ort  grain Bacon,  424 

Extent  of  application  and  cases Gallagher,  546;  Book  waiter,  571 

Patents,  litigation  concerning Barry,  Z40» 

Shipments  compared  with  wheat Vanlandingham,  196 

Flour  and  grain,  export  freight  rates: 

Differences  between,  existence  and  instances Knapp,  134, 142; 

Prouty,146;  Vanlandingham,  195;  Barry,  249;  Bacon,  422-424; 
Evans,  436;    Sager,  446-449;   Bird,  477;    Gallagher,  539,  540^ 

Recent  reduction Ingalls,301;  Bacon, 422-424;  Evans, 436 

Causes  of  difference — 

Competition  of  railways Bird,  474 

Interest  of  railways  in  elevators  . .  Vanlandingham,  203, 205;  Sager,  448,449 

Grain,  large  tonnage  quickly  obtainable Vanlandingham,  203, 205; 

Gallagher,  543 

Transfer  facilities,  interest  of  railways Blanchard,  672, 673 

Effects  of  difference — 

Foreign  trade  injured Neall,165i 

Vanlandingham,   196;    Barry,  241,  243,  2467 
Evans,  435-437;  Sager,  447;  Gallagher,  539, 546 

English  mills  benefited Evans,  437;  Sager,  448^ 

Kailways  injured  by Si^r,449 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 

Decision  concerning  and  its  effect Proutr,  H^j 

Vanlandingham,  196;  Barry,  243-245 
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Hour  and  gtshi  export  freig^ht  rates — Continued.  I'Nre. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — Continued. 

Increase  of  power  regarding  export  rates  advocated  . .  Yanlandingham.  213; 

Barry,  244;  Sager,  450;  Bird,  473 
Justification  of  differences  (see  also  Export  rates)  — 

Reasons  discussed  generally Yanlandingham,  203, 205; 

Bird,  473;  Gallagher,  540;  Tucker,  563, 564 

Defended Callaway,  232;  Snydacker,  398-400;  Blanchard,  671, 672 

Condemned Neall,  165; 

Yanlandingham,  196, 204, 213;  Bacon,  424;  Evans,  437;  Sager,  450 

Lake  carriers,  economy  in  handling  grain Blanchard,  672 

Relative  expense  of  handling Barry,  244, 245, 248, 250 

Formerly  did  not  exist Evans,  439;  Gallasher,  539 

Domestic  rates  show  no  differences Yanlandingnam,  197 

Railway  officials,  attitude  toward Evans,  438 

Ocean  transportation — 

Expenses  of  flour  compared  with  wheat Barry,  251 

Rates Neall,  163, 166, 166;  Barry,  244, 245, 249, 251;  Bacon,  426 

Foreign  bom: 

Sailors,  proportion  of Neall,  176;  Furuseth,  687, 689, 708 

Trackmen,  proportion  of Wilson,  46, 50 

Foreign  countries.     (See  Aiutralia,  England,  Europe,  etc.) 
'France: 

Efficiency  of  civil  service Selicman,  613 

Pooling  in Newcomb,  98;  Blandiard,  651 

Railway  service,  inferiority Seligman,  616 

Franchiaea: 

Three  different  kinds  given  to  corporations Seligman,  605, 606 

Taxation Seligman,  600, 605, 606 

Freight  bureaiia: 

Work  described Kelley.  185, 187 

Methods  of  influencing  railways Yanlandingham,  208 

Railway  companies,  attitude  toward Kelley,  187 

Freight  rates  (see  also  Clamfication,  IXscriminaiiona,  Export  rates.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Pooling) : 

Agreements  as  to,  existence  of Bookwalter,  577 

Advocated Yanlandingham,  214; 

Ingalls,  286, 297;  Cowen,314;  Hyland,351; 
Bird,  479;  Tucker,  557,  559;  Blanchard,  664 

Carloads,  differences  from  part  carloads Spencer,  280 

Excessive Yanlandingham,  207, 210 

'  Causes  affecting  and  principles  of  fixing — 

Generally Johnson,  60; 

Newcomb,  96, 101;  Callaway,  223;  Stickney,  462- 
464;  Tucker,  563, 564;  Blanchard,  626,  627,  674 

Competition  affects  all  rates Tucker,  559 

Competition  among  producing  regions  and  markets Newcomb,  96, 101; 

Clements,  159;  Callawav,  223,235;  Stickney,  462, 

463;  Morton,  499;   Tucker,  559;   Blanchard,  630 

Competition  of  capital  seeking  investment. .  Callaway,  226;  Stickney,  462, 463 

Complexity  of  determination Blanchard,  620, 627 

Crop  conditions Emerson,  484;  Morton,  499 

Cost  of  material,  changes  in Blanchard,  674 

Cost  of  transportation,  impossibility  of  basing  on Stickney,  461 

Elasticity  necessary  in Ripley,  596, 597 

Price  of  commodities Stickney,  462, 463 

Water  competition Knapp,  134, 144; 

aements,  155;  Kelley,  187;  Yanlandingham,  197, 203, 206, 207;  Cal- 
laway, 225;  Spencer,  276;  Dousman,  357;  Carter,  578;  Keep,  718 

Watering  of  stock Johnson,  60;  Newcomb,  101;  Knapp,  144 

Cutting  of.     (Se^  Rate  cuUing.) 

stated  generally Newcomb,  101, 108;  Callaway,  223, 224; 

Emerson,  485;  Bookwalter,  574;  Blanchard,  624, 634 

New  York  Central Callaway,  223 

Influences  tending  toward Callaway,  223 

Due  to  competition Stone,  533 

665a 61 
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Freight  rates,  etx;. — Continuetl.  '"'■««■ 

Dividends,  comparison  with Blanch&rd,  631 

DrefiBed  beef  and  cattle Callaway,  223, 224 

England — 

Comparison  with  American Blanchard,  631, 663 

Fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  methods Blanchard,  661, 662 

Conferences  fixing Blanchard,  680, 681 

Europe,  comparison  with  American Moeeley,  19; 

Newoomb,  108;  Vanlandingham,  201,  204;  Cowen,  318;  Morton,  498; 
Ripley,  693;    Selinnan,  614;    Blanchard,  630,  631,  663;    Lewis,  733 

**Kx.lake,"  Buffalo  to  New  York,  referred  to Keep, 722 

Governmental  fixing  (see  also  IntenUUe  Commerce  Commission) Morton,  491; 

Ripley,  596, 597;  Stone,  537;  Woffindin,566 

Governmental  regulation Newoomb,  99; 

Knapp,  139, 140;  Stone,  536;  Carter,  585;  Ripley,  596 

Texas  commission,  methods  of Reagan,  345, 346 

Grain.     (See  Grain.) 

Import,  lower  than  domestic Prouty,  146; 

Kellev,   187,   188;    Vanlandingham,  205,  213; 
Kindel,  260;  Reagan,  340, 349;  Morton,  490, 493 
Lake— 

Statistics,  etc Keep,  715, 716, 7 19 

Compared  with  rail Tucker,558;  Carter, 578, 581 

Effect  on  rail  rates. .  Vanlandingham,  203, 206, 207;  Dousman,  357;  Keep,  716 

No  successful  combination  in Carter,  581 ,  582;  Keep,  7 19, 723 

Method  of  fixing Snydacker,  398 

Coal  and  ore,  variations  in .'  Carter,  581 

Lake  and  rail,  lower  than  all  rail Garter,  579 

Live  stock,  reasonable Mallory,  588 

Believed  to  be  the  same  to  all  shippers Mallory,  588, 589 

Reduction Callaway,  228, 224 

Local,  reasonableness  discussed - Vanlandingham,  201, 202; 

Callawav,  226;  Cowen,  318 

Low,  diminish  discriminations ('alia way,  230;  Woffindin,  565, 566 

Not  necessarily  advantageous Dousman,  361 

Maximmn,  impossibility  of  establishing Bacon,  421 

Mileage,  uniform Dousman,  359;  Morton,  498;  Lewis,  724, 731-733 

Minimum,  necessity  of  regulating Morton,  495, 496 

Percentage  rates,  dhicago  basis Musselman,  556;  Tucker,  561-563 

Potatoes,  adjustment  at  different  seasons Emerson,  4M 

Publicity,  desirability  of Johnson,  62;  Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

Stability,  desirabilitj;  of Newcx)mb,  107;  Bird,  474;  Dickinson,  549 

Strong  roads  desire AVoffindin,  566 

Statistics,  more  detail  desirable Newcomb,  104 

Tariffs- 
Notice  of  changes Vanlandingham,  214 

Deprecated Stiwcney,  460 

Filing  with  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advantages Bird.,  477; 

Morton,  594 
Publicity,  desirability  of.  Joluison,  62;  Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

Publication,  advantages  of Knapp,  137, 138;  Blanchard,  67i 

Uselessness Stickney,458,459;  Morton,  491-498 

Denied Blanchard,  674 

Texas,  methods  in Reagan,  342 

Filed  with  Chicago  East-bound  Freight  Committee Woffindin,  565 

Railways  should  DC  required  to  furnish  to  shippers. . .  Vanlandingham,  213 

Through,  anjustment  of Newcomb,  99;  Prouty,  150;  Blanchard,  627, 632 

Uniform  mileage  rates — 

Advocated' Dousman,  357-359 

Difficulty  of  establishing Morton,  498, 499 

Through  Government  ownership J  Lewis,  724, 731-733 

Uniform,  without  variation  for  distance Seligman,  616 

Unreasonableness,  discussed  (see  also  above,  Causes  affecting^  Foreign  covffi- 
tries) — 

Few  complaints Spencer,  278, 279;  Cowen,  315;  Blanchard,  627, 630 

Extortionate,  impossible Ripley,  595 

Meeting  water  competition  shows  reasonableness Blanchard,  630 
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Freight  rates,  etc. — CJontinued.  ?«««• 

Unreaaonableness,  discussed,  etc. — Continued. 

Judged  only  by  comparison Newcomb,  99;  Clements,  153, 161 

Effect  of,  importance Newcomb,  101 

live  stock,  reasonable Mallory,  588 

Local  rates,  discussed.  Vanlandingham,  201, 202;  Callaway,  226;  Cowen,  318 

Mill  supplies,  reasonable Gallagher,  543 

Should  be  settled  by  courts Tucker,  558 

Water  routes,  rates,  ana  effect  of  competition Knapp,  134, 144; 

Clements,  155;  Vanlandingham,  203, 
206,207;  Callaway,  225;  Spencer,  276 

Western  manufacturers  not  favored ' . . .  Dickinson,  550 

Freight  traffic : 

Transportation  of,  chief  purpose  of  railways Newcomb,  95 

Fast-freight  lines,  nature  and  relations  to  railwavs Newcomb,  98; 

Prouty,  151, 152 

Grain  and  provisions,  importance  of Callaway,  232 

Keceiptsfrom Lewis,  728, 732 

Under  Government  ownership,  estimated Lewis,  737-741 

Volume Lewis,  728, 732 

Uniformity  of Lewis,  738 

Through  transportation,  increase  and  importance. Newcomb,  99 

Fremont,  Nebr.: 

Discriminations  in  favor  of Fuller,  441, 442 

Frog-8  of  switches: 

Blocking Moseley,38;  Clark,  115 

Fruit: 

Discriminations  in  transportation Kennard,  363 

Galveston.     (See  GuLf  ports,) 
Ghtrfleld,  James  A.: 

On  Government  ownership  of  railroads Lewis,  725 

General  Managers'  Association,  Chicago: 

Membership Strong,  504 

Proposed  btacklistine  agreements Strong,  504, 509 

Action  on  terminal  charge  on  live  stock  at  Chicago Malory,  587 

General  property  tax: 

Character  and  working Seligman,  599, 602, 603, 607 

Germany: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads Spencer,  279;  Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  747 

Management  less  satisfactory Spencer,  279 

Difficulty  of  double  taxation  in SeUgman,  600 

Pooling  m Blanchard,  651 

Gladstone,  Mich.: 

Iron-ore  shipments Keep,  715 

Government  ownership: 

Three  criteria  for  determining  desirability Seligman,  610 

Competition  between  Government  and  private  enterprise  undesirable 

Seligman,  612, 613 

Low  salaries  would  cause  loss  of  highest  talent Seligman,  613 

Extravagance Newcomb,  102;  Morton,  497 

Postal  service  approved  by  practically  all Seligman,  610 

A  historical  accident Seligman,  612 

Telegraphs  and  telephones,  advocated Seligman,  610-612 

Government  ownership  of  railroads: 
Discussed — 

Generally Newcomb,  102 

Favored Greeley,  379;  Le^^-is,  724-757 

Desirable  for  Prussia,  not  for  United  States Seligman,  614 

Experiences  of  States  and  cities,  unsuccessful Spencer,  283 

Deprecated Wilson,  51; 

Knapp,  145;  Callawav,  239;  Inealls,287;    Reagan, 
347;  Fish,  338;  Ripley,  598;  Seligman,  606, 610-614 
Advantages — 

Generally Lewis,  724 

Eightrhour  day Lewis,  739, 740 

Blacklisting  checked  by Strong,  513 

Stability  of  securities Lewis,  726, 727 
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Ooireniment  ownership  of  railroadB — Continued.  Pace. 

DiBCUfised — Continued. 

Saving  in  interest  charge Lewis,  739 

Safety  appliances,  incr^ised  use  of Lewis,  743 

Contest  of  labor  and  capital  ended Strong,  523 

Discriminations,  checking  of . . .  Greeley,  379;  Seligman,  615;  Lewis,  724, 732 

Reduction  of Reagan,  347 

Still  possible Dickinson,  553 

Between  places  probably  increased Knapp,  145 

Unified  management Newcomb,  102;  Ripley,  598;  Lewis,  740, 741 

Budget  thrown  out  of  gear Seligman,  610 

Civil-service  reform  must  accomiMuiy Lewis,  746 

Competition  between  public  and  private  railways,  disastrous Seligman,  613 

Constitutionality Lewis,  741 

Construction,  provisions  for  new Lewis,  742 

Cost  of  transportation  increased Reagan,  347 

Efficiency  of  management,  decreased Inguls,  299; 

Spencer,  279;  Cowen,319;  Morton,  492, 498;  Seli|man,613 

Increased Lewis,  746, 747 

Foreign  countries,  experience  in Lewis,  747, 748 

Australia  and  Beigiiun  extending  government  systems Seligman,  613 

Europe,  extent  of Moseley,  19 

Germany,  management  lees  satisfactory Spencer,  279 

Good  results Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  747 

Great  Britain,  views  of  workingmen  regarding Moeeley,  18 

Political  effects,  evil Reagan,  347;  Ripley,  598 

Good Lewis,  749-751 

Administrative  difficulties Newcomb,  102 

Public  opinion — 

Desire  for,  small Bacon,  430 

Increasing  desire  for,  causes Gallagher,  545;  Dickinson,  553;  Lewis,  725 

Purchase  of  roads — 

Bond  issue Lewis,  731 

Method  of  fixing  value Lewis,  727-730 

Existing  owners  should  be  protected Lewis,  726 

Rates  under — 

Uniform  secured Lewis,  724, 731-733 

Reduced Greeley,  380 

influences  affecting Blanchard,  639 

Adjustment  between  different  sections Spencer,  279 

Methods  of  fixing Stickney,  464 

Skill  needed  in  fixing Morton,  499 

Agreement  with  private  lines  necessary Blanchard,  639 

Discriminations  against  trusts  possible Lewis,  724 

Undue  rigidity S{)encer,  284 

Receipts  and  expenditures,  estimated Lewis,  737-741 

Salaries,  loss  of Seligman,  613 

State  taxation,  abolition  under Seligman,  606;  Lewis,  738 

(Government  regulation  of  railways  (see  also  Intergtate  Commerce  Commission^ 
LaivSf  State  railroad  commissions) : 

Public  character  of  railways  justifies Knapp,  139, 140, 145;  Clements,  159; 

Callaway,  237;  Spencer,  278;  Ingalls,  286; 
Fish,  320;    Blanchard,  665;    Strong,  522 

Early  history'  and  development Ingalls,  2S,  286 

Impracticability^  without  ownership Lewis,  754 

Desirable  for  railroads  as  well  as  for  public Dickinson,  552;  Seligman,  616 

Amount  in  England,  Germany,  and  united  States Seligman,  614 

Three  proper  courses  toward  railroads  suggested Ripley,  594 

Rates— 

Not  attempted  except  in  railroad  business Ripley,  594 

Less  desirable  than  oy  competition Stone,  537 

Discussed Newcomb,  99;  Knapp,  139, 140;  Reagan,  345 

Fixing  of,  not  practicable Carter,  585;  Ripley,  596, 597 

Reduction  of,  may  ultimately  help  railroads Stone,  536 

Interests  to  be  considered Ingalls,  285 

Investors,  consideration  of  rights Ingalls,  285;  Blanchard,  642 

Employees,  interests  to  be  considered Inealls,  285, 296; 

Blanchard,  642;  Ronemus,  771 
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Grain  ^see  also  Etevators,  Export  rates,  Flour) :  Pa«e- 

California,  export  trade Barry,  248 

Canadian  routes,  growth  of  traffic Webster,  412 

Chicago,  rates,  traffic,  prices,  etc Webster,  403-406, 412; 

Vanlandingham,  194, 198;  Grallagher,  541;  Bookwalter,  577 

Exportation,  conditions  of Bartlett,  395 

Fanners,  possibility  of  direct  shipment  by Counselman,  387; 

Burke,  465;  Hulbert,487 
Freight  rates — 

Decrease  of Newcomb,  101, 108;  Bookwalter,  574 

Water  and  rail  compared Carter,  578 

Importance  of  small  differences Bookwalter,  572 

Erie  Canal,  effect Dousman,  357;  Webster,  412 

Lake  transportation,  statistics Keep,  715, 716 

Effect  on  rail Vanlandingham,  197; 

Dousman,  357;  Webster,  412, 413;  Keep,  718 

Proportional,  manipulation  of Counsehnan,  392;  Bacon,  430, 431 

Special,  do  not  benefit  farmers Gallagher,  544 

Tnrough  seaboard  rates  and  their  effect Dousman,  354; 

Counsehnan,  383, 392;  Webster,  415. 416 

Foreign  markets,  competition  in  (see  also  Export  rales)  Newcom  d,  99 

Grading  and  inspection — 

Chicago,  injustice  in ^ Evans,  440, 441 

Difficulty  of Clark,  432 

Official  grades  disr^uxled  by  many  buyers Clark,  432 

Millers  ao  not  accept  official  grades Sager,  452, 453 

Public  and  private,  relative  merits Clark,  433 

National,  discussed Clark,  431-434;  Evans,  441 

Methods  in  different  cities Dousman,  354;  Clark,  433 

Uniformity  in  methods,  tendency  toward Clark,  433, 434 

Inspectors,  character  of Dousman,  356 

Gulf  ports,  conditions  of  railway  and  ocean  traffic Vanlandingham,  197; 

Bartlett,  395 

Lake  transportation Callaway,  225; 

Dousman,  357;  Webster,  412, 413;  Carter,  578;  Keep,  711-716 

Low  grade,  method  of  handling Bookwalter,  572 

Markets — 

Competition  of  different Counselman,  387; 

Bartlett,  393;  Webster,  404-406, 416;  Burke,  466, 467;  Hulbert,486 

Leading,  amount  handled  by Webster,  405 

Relative  importance  of Bookwalter,  577 

Shipments  to  Kansas  City Bookwalter,  572, 574 

Ocean  transportation — 

Relative  rates  for  different  classes Neall,  164, 165 

Difference  between  wheat  and  flour,  proper  estimated .  Neall,  165, 166 

Prices  high  at  present Dickinson,  555 

Reasons  for  difference  between  localities Counselman,  392 

Chicago  market,  influence  on Gallagher,  541 ;  Bookwalter,  577 

Foreign  markets,  effect  on Barrv,  247, 248 

Shovelers^  strike,  Buffalo,  1899 Keep,  711 

Wa^,  method  of  payment Keep,  712 

Speculation,  impossibility  of  prohibiting Greeley,  378 

Evil  practices  connected  with Greeley,  377 

Elevators,  influence  upon Greeley,  371, 372, 374, 376;  Webster,  411, 412 

Terminal  facilities,  free  to  railroad  favorites Carter,  583 

Qrainers'  National  AsBOciation: 

Character  of Clark,  434 

Grand  Rapids: 

Eastern  freight  rates Musselman,  556 

Great  Britain.     (See  England.) 
Gulf  ports: 

Advanta^  as  outlet  for  Mississippi  Valley Fish,  323-328 

Competition  between  different Fish,  330 

Railway  and  ocean  traffic,  conditions  of Vanlandingham,  197 

Rail  rates,  influence  of  trsiffic  on Knapp,  133; 

Callaway,  225;  Kindel,257;  Spencer,  276 

Grain,  competition  for  traffic Bartlett,  395 

Export  rates,  Atlantic  rates  fix__ ,.„,,,.* Fish, 329 
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Heating:  of  can:  P>«^ 

Steam  heat,  advantage  doubtful OaUaway,  220 

Hennepin  Canal: 

Of  small  value  by  itself Carter,581 

Hogrs: 

Prices  and  influences  affectinj? Mallory,  589, 590 

Pork,  substitution  for  beef Mallory,  691 

Holland: 

Ships  more  fully  manned  than  others Furuseth,  688 

Hospital  associations: 

Description  and  advantages Sai^gent,  65, 92 

Union  Pacific  Railway,  abuse  of Sai^gent,  92 

Hospitals,  railwav: 

Clu*sapeake  and  Ohio,  system  described Ingalls,  289 

New  York  Central,  arrangements  with  private  hospitals Callaway,  218 

Hours  of  labor: 

Existing,  duration — 

Average  for  different  classes 1 Sargent,  66 

Day's  labor  calculated  according  to  distance  run Sargent,  64, 86, 88; 

Arthur,  117;  Callaway,  217;  Spencer,  264 

Necessarily  long  in  certain  cases Sargent,  86 

Employees  prefer  long,  to  more  men Sargent,  87 

Long,  cause  accidents Lewis,  743 

Conductors .' Clark,  110 

Firemen,  reduction Sai^nt,  88 

Switchmen,  Chicago O'  Rourke,  530 

Telegraphers  and  yardmen,  excessive Sargent,  66 

Trackmen,  excessive Wilson,  60 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad .' Cowen,  303 

Chei^peake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  287, 288 

Illinois  Central Fish,  333 

New  York  Central Callaway,  218 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  265 

Regulation  by  law — 

Advocated  in  certain  cases Moseley,  17, 19;  Brotherhood  officers,  761 

Federal  legislation  advocated Arnold,  763 

Deprecated Walker,  772 

Eight-hour  day,  advocated,  except  for  trainmen Sai^gent,  88; 

Wilson,  766;  Ronemu8,769;  Murphy,  779 

Difficulty  of  applying  to  trainmen Sargent,  88 

Secured  under  Grovemment  ownership Lewis,  724 

Cost  of  introducing Lewis,  739, 740 

Switchmen,  Chicago,  feeling  as  to O'Rourke, 530 

Trainmen,  legislation  regulating,  deprecated Brotherhood  officers,  761 

Twelve-hour  limit  advocated Murphy,  779 

Rest  between  labor,  provision  for Sargent,  86 

Great  Britain,  views  of  workingmen Moeeley,  17 

Hungary : 

Passenger  fares,  zone  system Seligman,  614;  Lewis,  739 

Illinois : 

Board  of  railroad  commissioners,  action  on  terminal  charges Mallory,  587 

Coal  mines  not  controlled  by  railroads Dickinson,  553 

Freight  rates,  regulation Bacon,  421 

Freight  classification Vanlandingham,  203;  Ripley,  569;  Bird,  477 

Statute  against  blacklisting Strong,  515 

lUinois  and  Micliigran  Canal: 

Still  operated  by  the  State  of  Illinois Carter,  581 

niinois  Central  Railroad: 

Capitalization  and  value  of  property Pish,  326, 331, 332 

Dividends  paid  regularly Fish,  332 

Labor,  conditions  on Fish,  325, 328, 333 

Local  business,  large  proportion  of Fish,  337 

Special  taxes  on  gross  receipts  excessive Fish,  332 

Stock,  purchase  by  employees Sargent,  92;  Ingalls,  290;  Fish,  325 

•  Distribution  among  owners Fish,  325-327 

Tonnage  and  proportion  of  export  business Fish,  323 

Wages  not  reduced  during  hard  times Fish,  324, 325 


niinois  River:  Piage. 

Should  be  deepened  by  United  States  Government Carter,  580, 581 

Inuniffration: 

Eaucational  and  property  test  advocated Arthur,  124 

Indirect  influence  on  skilled  labor Clark,  113, 114 

Naturalization,  increased  length  of  residence  advocated Clark,  114 

Restriction  not  applied  to  sailors Furuseth,  709 

Restriction  desired  by  railway  employees Clark,  113, 114 

Suffrage,  educational  test  advocated Arthur,  124 

Import  frei§rht  rates: 

lx»wer  tfijEUi  on  domestic  traflSc,  instances Prouty,  146;  Kelley,  188; 

Vanlandingham,205;  Kindel,260;  Reagan,  340, 349;  Morton,  493 

Evils Morton,  490 

Interstate  C/oramerce  Commission,  power  over Reagan,  340, 349 

Publicity  and  control  by  law  advocated Vanlandingham,  213 

Impressment  of  seamen: 

Feared  under  proposed  subsidy  law Furuseth,  700 

Improvements  on  railways: 

Methods  of  paying  for Callaway,  228 

Income  tax: 

Practicability  in  United  States  doubtful Seligman,  613 

Incorporation  of  railways: 

National  laws  deprecated Blanchard,  679 

Individuals: 

Can  not  compete  with  legal  and  financial  power  of  railroads Mallory,  588 

Individual  initiative: 

Value  of,  largely  in  giving  lower  prices  through  improved  methods 

Seligman,  611 
Industry: 

Importance  of  railways  in  developing Ingalls,  287 

Injunctions: 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  restraint  of,  deprecated Reagan,  344 

Enforcement  of  interstate-commerce  act  by Clements,  160 

Injunctions  in  strikes: 

Antitrust  act,  injunctions  under Moeeley,  10, 11 

Answer,  opportunity  for,  advocated Ronemus,  769 

Blacklisting  not  restrained Moseley,  10 

Blanket,  threatened  against  strikers Strong,  506 

Boycotts,  cases  where  restrained Moeeley,  9, 11 

Court  has  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moseley,  12 

Brotherhoods,  officers  restrained  from  consulting  with  strikers. . .  Moseley,  9, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Cars  from  other  roads,  refusal  to  handle,  restrained Sargent,  72; 

Arthur,  119, 120 

.  Compulsory  performance  of  service,  instances Moseley,  8, 9, 12; 

Sargent,  65, 71-74;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Deprecated Moseley,13;  Sargent,  72, 73, 89 

Contempt  of  court,  direct  and  indirect  distinguished- . .  Brotherhood  officers,  761 

Appeal  from  decision,  advocated Brotherhood  officers,  761;  Arnold,  764 

Imprisonment,  right  of,  restriction  advocated Arnold,  764 

Regulation  of  procedure,  advocated-  -  Brotherhood  officers,  761;  Arnold,  764 

Judges,  injustice  of Brotherhood  officers,  762 

Laws  of  evidence  disregarded  in  trials Murphy,  779 

Jury,  right  of  trial  by,  infringed Murphy,  779 

Right  to  trial  by,  advocated Wilson,  766 

Damages,  injunction  refused  where  not  irreparable Moseley,  10 

Federal  courts,  undue  extension  of  use  by Moseley,  12 

Injury  to  employers'  business  restrained,  cases Moseley,  9-11 

Injustice  done  by Sargent,  66 ;  Ronemus,  769 

Intimidation  of  employees  restrained,  cases Moeeley,  9-11 

Interstate  commerce,  interference  with,  restrained,  cases Moseley,  10, 11 ; 

Sargent,  73 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  strike Moseley,  9, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Mails,  interference  with,  restrained Sargent,  73;  Johnson,  63 

Receivers,  interference  with  operation  by,  restrained Moseley,  11, 12; 

Sargent,  71-74 
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Ix^unctions  in  strikes — Continued.  P»8^ 

Restriction  of  right,  diecussed Brotherhood  officers,  762 

Advocated Johnson,  63;  Murphv,  779 

Deprecated Walker,772 

Strikes  caused  by  unjust  issue Sargent,  89 

Court  has  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moeeley ,  12 

Telegraph  operators,  injunctions  asainst , Moeeley,  II 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railway  case Moeeley,  8, 12; 

8aiigent,72;  Arthur,  1 19, 120 

Union  Pacific  Railway  case 8aigeat»74 

Ix^uriea.     (See  Accidents,  Employers*  liability.) 

Inspection  of  accounts.     (See  Accounts.) 

Inspection  of  ^ain.     (See  Grain.) 

Insurance,  accident  (see  also  L<d)or  orgamiaationsj  Relief  departments) : 

Governmental^  unaer  Government  ownership Lewis,  740, 744, 745 

Relief  associations  of  railway  employees Johnson,  59, 60 

New  York  Central,  patronage  by  employees Callaway,  218 

Statistics Lewis,  744, 745 

Interest: 

Railroad  securities,  rate  and  amount Lewis,  729 

Saving  by  Government  ownership Lewis,  739 

Interstate  commerce: 

Definition,  difficulty  of Morton,  501, 502 

Injunction  against  mterference  with Saigent,  7S 

Tax,  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  605 

Interstate-commerce  act  (see  also  Discriminaiions) : 

History  of  movement  for  enactment Bacon,  417 

Accounts,  requirement  of  uniformity,  advantage  in Blanchard,  679 

Amendments  proposed,  general . .  Vanlandingham,  212-214;  Blanchard,  664, 665 

Railways  prevent Prouty,  151 

Cullom  bill.  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  advocated Kindel,  261 

Attitude  of  snippers  toward Barry,  247 

Beneficial  effect Sai^nt,  94; 

Spencer,  282;  Cowen,315;  Counsel  man,  391 ;  Morton,  493, 494 

Character  and  effects  discussed Blanchard,  657 

Ineffectiveness Kindel,  252 

Enforcement  of  law  (see  also  Discriminations)  — 

Injunctions  to  prevent  ill^al  practices Clements,  160 

Railways,  cooperation  in  enforcement  necessary Blanchard,  657, 658 

Injunctions  issued  against  strikers  under Moeeley,  10, 11 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (see  also  Governmental  regulation) : 

Accidents,  detailed  report  to,  advocated Sargent,  93; 

aark,  114;  Brotherhood  officers,  763 

Deprecated Stickney,  456 

Classification,  framing  by,  discussed Dousman,  360 

Ripley,  569;  Blancliard,  633 

Colorado,  complaints  and  decisions  concerning  rates Kindel,  252, 253 

Complaints,  publication  of  bulletin  concerning,  advocated Blanchard,  664 

Futility  of  making Vanlandmgham,  212;  Musselman,  556, 557 

Conferences  with  railways,  advocated Blanchard,  664, 665, 679 

Courts,  attitude  toward Newcomb,  103, 104;  Kelley,192 

English  Railway  and  Canal  Commission,  comparison  with. .  Blanchard, 659-664 

Export  rates,  power  to  control,  advocated Vanlandingham,  213; 

Barry,  244;  8ager,460;  Bird,  473 

Injunctions  restraining  enforcement  of  rates,  deprecated Reagan,  344 

Labor,  statistics  regarding,  should  be  prepared  by Sargent,  94 

Disputes  concerning,  interference  deprecated Sargent,  94 

Membership — 

Character  of Blanchard,  660, 661 

Court,  constitution  as,  discussed Spencer,  283;  Blanchard,  660 

Increase  to  seven,  advocated Blanchard,  664 

Railways  should  be  represented Blanchard,  678 

Orders  and  decisions — 

Obedience  of  railways  to Callaway,  236;  Mallory,587;  Blanchard,  665 

Prompt  decision,  requirement  advocated Vanlandingham,  214 

Appeals  to  courts  from ICelley,  192 

Delay  and  expense Clemente,156 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  etc. — Continued.  PB«re. 

Orders  and  decisionft— Continued. 

Appeals  to  courts  from — Continued. 

Courts  should  pass  only  on  law Bacon,  420 

New  testimony  on  appeal,  deprecated Bird,  480 

Finality,  substantial,  advocated Newcomb,  103, 104 

Public  opinion  sufficient  to  enforce  decisions Callawajr,  236 

Enforcement  until  reversed  by  courts,  advocated Clements,  155-157 

Kelley,  192;  Vanlandingham,  212;  Cowen,  314 
Dousman,  360;  Bacon,  418,  422;  Evans,  439, 
MuBselman,  557;    Carter,  585;    Mallory,   587 

Deprecated Spencer,  282, 283;  Tucker,  560;  Blanchard,  661 

Discussed Newcomb,  103, 104;  Bird,  472 

Pooling,  control  over.     (See  Pooling,) 
Powers  generally — 

Present  weiumess Bacon,  419 

Appeals  seldom  made  to Vanlandingham,  212 

Increase,  advocated Sargent,  94; 

Kelley,  190-193;  Vanlandingham,  212,213;  Barry,  246, 247, 
250;  Reagan,  339;  Bacon,  426,  427;  Evans,  439;  Sager,  450; 
Bird,  480;  Dickinson,  549,  552;  Woffindin,  567;  Baker,  592 

Discussed Callaway,  236-239 

Deprecated Stickney,  463;  Blanchard,  659 

Administrative  and  judicial,  evils  of  mixing Blanchard,  660 

Legislative,  undesirability  of  granting Blanchard,  662, 663 

Prejudiced  attitude  in  certain  cases Blanchard,  665 

State  laws,  power  to  punish  violation Arthur,  126 

Statistical  and  investigating,  increase  advocated Newcomb,  104 

Rates- 
Power  regarding,  discussed  generally Callaway,  236, 239; 

Spencer,  282,  283;   Inwills,  300;   Cowen, 
314,315;  Ripley,  595;  Blanchard,  662-666 
Power  to  fix — 

Increase  advocated Clements,  158, 161; 

Reagan,  339, 340;  Dousman,  359,  360;  Kennard,  367;  Stone, 
537;  Dickinson,  549;  Carter,  585;  Wilson,  767;  Ronemus,771 

Would  probably  fix  reasonable  rates Woffindin,  566, 567; 

Ripley,  595, 597 

Final,  deprecated Callaway,  236;  Blanchard,  662-665 

Can  not  take  account  of  all  reasons  for  rates. . .  Tucker,  560;  Carter,  585 

Existing  law  did  not  intend Blanchard,  659 

Impossibility  of  fixing Spencer,  276; 

Bird,  472, 479;  Ripley,  596;  Blanchard,  675 

Power  to  veto,  advocated Kelley,192 

Power  to  reduce,  advanta^  of Reagan,  345, 349 


Considerations  necessary  m  fixing Keagan,  346 

TJnremunerative,  unconstitutional. Bacon,  421 

Results,  beneficial,  already  accomplished Sargent,  94; 

Spencer,  282;  Cowen,  315;  Counselraan,  391 ;  Morton,  493, 494 

Educational  influence Stickney,  463;  Blanchard,  658, 679 

Control  of  railroad  by,  impossible Greeley,  379 

Through  rates,  power  to  establish,  advocated Prouty,  150 

Unnecessary Blanchard,  627, 632 

Tariffs,  filing  with,  effects Bird,  477;  Morton,  494 

Water  transportation,  control  of  advocated Johnson,  63 

Intimidation  of  employees: 

Injunctions  against,  cases Moseley,  9-11 

Intoxicating^  liquors: 

Decrease  of  use  among  railwav  employees. , Sar^nt,  C 

ara.. 


Brotherhoods,  attitude  toward Arthur,  116, 117;  Ingalls,  292 

Regulations  concerning — 

New  York  Central Callaway,  221 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  265 

Illinois  Central Fish,  333 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  292 

InTestora,  railroad: 

Importance  of  interests  and  need  of  protection Ingalls,  285; 

Blanchard,  642;  Lewis,  726, 731 

Precariousness  of  investments Lewis,  726, 730 
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Iowa  Derelopment  Company:  Fage. 

Referred  to Connftelirum,  390 

Iron  mills: 

Western,  built  up  by  railroad  favonB Dickinson,  561 

Iron  ore: 

Lake  transportation,  volume  and  method  of  shipment Keep,  715-717 

Rates Keep,  715 

Carnegie,  transportation Keep,  714 

Japanese: 

Sailors Furuseth,  tS89 

Joint  TraJElc  Association: 

Organization  and  methods Blancbard,  678 

Division  of  traffic  under Newcomb,  97 

Railways  and  tonnage  included Blancbard,  681 

Outside  railroads  permitted  to  appear  before Blancbard,  681 

nsas  City: 

Elevators,  capacity  and  ownership Bookwalter,  574 

Freight  rates,  low  by  way  of  Gulf Knapp,  133;  Vanlandingham,  193 

Grain,  poor  Quality  of  receipts;  reasons Bookwalter,  572 

Chai^ges  for  stopping  at Bookwalter,  570-^573 

High  market  for Bookwalter,  572 

Receipts  at Bookwalter,  572, 574 

Growth,  1877-1887 * Ripley,  593 

Live-stock  business MaUory,  588 

Labor  department: 

Great  Britain,  views  of  Royal  Commission  reganling Moseley,  20 

Labor  on  railways  (see  also  DUcharge;  Himrs;  Injunctions;  Sailors;  Strikes; 
Wages) : 
Accidents.     (See  Accidents.) 
Blacklisting.     (See  Blacklisting.) 
Brotherhoods.     (See  Labor  organizations,) 
Carmen.     (See  Carmen.) 

Colored Saigent,  66;  Arthur,  118;  Spencer,  266,267 

Conditions  generally — 

Bi^  Four  Railroad IngUls,  287, 288 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railway Btickney,  455 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Innlls,  287,288 

EuropHS Johnson,  56,58 

Illinois  Central Fish,  325, 328, 333 

New  York  Central Callaway,  217-221 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  264-268 

Consolidation  of  railways,  beneficial  effects Ssivent,  70 

Employers,  favors  from,  generally Dickinson,  553, 554 

Employment — 

Amount  of,  increase;  reasons Sargent,  86 

Decrease,  1893-1897 iliBh,  322 

Number  of  employees,  by  classes Lewis,  734 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Incalls,  287,288 

Mississippi  Valley,  special  reduction  in  1893-1897 Fish,  322, 328 

Employees  prefer  overtime  to  more  men Sarvent,  87;  O'Rourke,  530 

Conditions  of  entering  (see  also  Organizations,  Relief  departmenis)  — 

Physical  examination Clark,  111 

Advocated Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  769 

Injustice  in  certain  cases Arthur,  119 

•**"'- -^  limit Clark,  110,  111;  Arthur,119 

Experience,  age  of Clark,  112 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  287, 288 

New  York  Central Callaway,  217 

Irregularity  of,  trackmen Wilson,  46 

Responsibility  of  employees,  for  aged Clark,  111 

Legislation  regarding,  deprecated Walker,  771 

Interest,  coincident  with  the  interest  of  railroads O'Rourke,  525 

Protection  of  interests  in  legislation  as  to  rates,  etc Infl»lls,  285, 296; 

Blancbard,  642;  Ronemus,  771 

Rate  cutting,  injurious  effects  on Sargent,  6^; 

Callaway,  223;  Bird,  467;  0'Rourke,526 
Trackmen.     (See  Trackmen.) 
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I«abor  organizations  and  brotherlioods  (see  also  names  of  separate  P^se. 

orders  and  brotherhoods,  Seamen* s  Union,  etc.) : 

Aged  employees,  home  for Sargent,  92 

Biacklistmg  of  members,  instances Arthur,  123, 124;  Strong,  527 

Afraid  to  oppose Strong,  526 

Subscriptions  to  suits  against Strong,  525 

Benefit  funds  and  insurance — 

Description  and  working Wilson,  48, 49; 

Sargent,  91 ;  Arthur,  117;  O'Rourke, 526, 527 

Insurance  department,  incorporation Arthur,  126 

Increased  privileges  regarding,  advocated Arnold,  764 

Traveling  benefits,  Seamen's  Union Puruseth,  686 

Control  of  members  by  means  of Moseley,  15 

Cost  of  insurance Johnson,  57;  Sargent,  67, 91;  Arthur,  121 

Not  increasing Johnson,  58 

Character  and  purposes — 

Generally Sargent,  68 

Shut  out  agitators ^ 0'Rourke,528 

Collective  oargaining  and  its  advantages Moseley,  15 

Individual  laborer  powerless  without Strong,  514 

Protective  features  only  recently  introduced * .  Arthur,  122 

Existence  justifiable Walker,  774 

Trust  character  of  certain  railway  organizations Fish,  324, 327 

Evils  of  certain  temporary  organizations Fish,  327 

Effects- 
Beneficial Wilson,  50-54;  Clark,  113;  Callaway,  222;  Morton,  501 

On  character,  beneficial Moseley,  15;  Arthur,  116, 117;  O'Rourke,  528 

Interests  of  employees  best  secured Sargent,  94 

Incompetent  men  driven  from  service Arthur,  123 

Conditions  of  employment  improved Wilson,  51 

Increased  reasonableness Callaway,  222 

Strong  unions  benefit  at  expense  of  other  employees Wilson,  52 

Employers,  attitude  toward  organizations — 

Generally  favorable Wilson,  52; 

Arthur,  117, 123;  Callaway,  221, 222;  Murphy,  777 

Illinois  Central,  recognition Fish,  328, 333 

Southern  Railway,  recognition Spencer,  266, 268 

Satisfactory  relations  generally..  Sargent,  87, 91 ;  Ingalls,  291;  O'Rourke,  530 

Organizations  destroyed  by  blacklisting  leaders Strong,  516, 524 

Antipathy  to  heads  of  organizations Strong,  516 

Discriminations  against  members — 

Existence Sargent,  90, 91 ;  Arthur,  123, 124;  Murphy,  777 

Denied Walker,  772 

Agreement  not  to  employ  is  not  harmful Moseley,  14 

United  States  arbitration  act  of  1898  regarding Moseley,  8 

Legislation  prohibiting,  advocated Arnold,  763 

Penalties,  severer,  advocated Brotherhood  officers,  760; 

Wilson,  765;  Ronemus,  768;  Murphy,  777 

Belief  funds,  influence  in  preventing  membership Johnson,  57, 58 

Street-car  companies,  refusal  to  allow  employees  to  form Strong,  514 

Lake  Carriers'  Association  recognizes Keep,  710 

Coercive  measures  of  brotherhoods  deprecated Arthur,  122, 123 

Federation  of  brotherhoods Arthur,  122 

Immigration,  restriction  favored  by Clark,  114 

Incorporation,  discussed Clark,  116 

Deprecated  as  increasing  responsibility  of  members Arthur,  126 

Laws,  influence  in  obtaining Arthur,  128 

Number  of  members  and  strength Strong,  520 

Number  and  proportion  oi  emplovees  belonging  to Wilson,  48-50; 

Sargent,  68, 92;  Arthur,  118 

More  members  in  active  service  than  ever  before O'Rourke,  527 

Nonunion  men,  no  interference  with Sargent,  68;  Arthur,  118 

Refusal  to  work  with  not  harmful Moseley,  14 

Coercive  measures  of  unions  deprecated Arthur,  122, 123 

Relations  between  brotherhoods Arthur,  122 

Telegraph  operators,  disadvantage  of  organization Ingalls,  291 

Strikes,  influence  in  checking Arthur,  128 

Influence  in  preventing  violence Sai^nt,  89 
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Labor  orgtudsationfl  and  brotherhoods,  etc. — Continaed.  f»ge. 

Strikefl,  influence  in  checking — Continued. 

Officers  enjoined  from  consulting  with  strikera Moseley,  9, 12; 

Arthur,  119, 120 

Agitators  excluded,  switchmen O'Rourke,  529, 531 

Wagefl,  influence  on Johnson,  60;  Clark,113 

Lake  Carriers'  Association: 

History  and  purposes Carter,  682;  Keep,  709, 723 

Owns  no  vessels Keep,  723 

Vessels,  number  and  tonnage,  owned  by  members Keep,  713 

Proportion  of  lake  freight  controlled Keep,  713 

Freight  rates,  does  not  fix Keep,  716, 719, 723 

Opposed  Welland  Canal  discriminations Keep,  723 

Liffht-houses,  maintenance Keep,  723 

Life-saving  stations,  interest  in Keep,  710 

Wages  card Keep,  710, 711, 719 

Recognizes  labor  unions Keep,  710 

Little  controversy  with  employees Keep,  710 

Grain  shovelers'  strike '. Keep,  711-713 

Iiake  Huron: 

Effect  of  Chicago  drainage  canal Keep,  717 

Lake  Michi§ran: 

Effect  of  Chicago  drainage  canal Keep,  717 

Iron  ore  porta ^ Keep,  715 

Lake  Ontario: 

Coal  traffic Keep,  716 

Lake  Superior: 

Draft  of  water Keep,  717 

Traffic,  volume Keep,  715 

Lake  transportation  (see  also  St.  Mary' 8  River;  Strikes) : 

Blockades  at  Bault  Ste.  Marie Keep,  720 

Canadian,  small  importance Keep,  723 

Canals,  effect  on  lake  levels Keep,  717 

Competition  among  vessels,  chwacter  of Callaway,  239 

C/ontracts,  generally  made  by  larger  vessels Keep,  716 

Draft  of  water,  importance  of  slight  changes Keep,  717 

Discriminations  possible  where  railways  own  vessels Kelley,  189 

Freight  rates — 

1891  and  1898 Keep,  719 

Average,  not  ascertainable Keep,  719 

1899,  causes  of  high Keep,  716 

Grain Keep,  716 

Gml  and  ore,  variations  in Carter,  581 

Method  of  fixing Syndacker,  398;  Keep,  716 

No  combination  m  fixing Carter,  581, 582;  Keep,  719, 723 

Grain  traffic — 

Buffalo,  contract  system  of  handling Keep,  711, 712 

Volume  of  shipments Keep,  715 

Conditions  of  shipments Callaway,  225 

High  rates  decrease Keep,  715 

Proportion  at  Buffalo Kv  ep,  715 

Growth,  reason  of  slow Carter,  578 

Importance Keep,  710 

Insurance,  time  covered Keep,  721 

Iron  ore,  shipments  of Keep,  714, 715, 717 

Rates Keep,  715 

Hauled  chiefly  by  contract Keep,  716 

Ore  vessels  carry  grain  early  and  late Keep,  717 

Light-houses Keep,  709, 710, 723 

Loading  and  unloading,  methods Keep,  711, 721 

Time  required Keep,  721 

Lumber  schooners,  some  sailed  by  owners Keep,  716 

Mining  companies*  vessels Keep,  714 

Navigation  laws,  effects Keep,  723 

Package  freight,  method  of  handling,  and  vessels Carter,  582;  Keep,  714 

Passenger  traffic,  amount  and  character Keep,  720 
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Iiake  transportation,  etc. — Continued.  Pa€re. 

Profits,  poor  and  good  years Keep,  714 

In  1899 Carter,  581 

Small  boats,  1899 Keep,  714, 719 

Railroads,  ownership  of  vessels  by Kelley,  188, 189;  Carter,  582;  Keep,  713 

Companies  affiliated  with Keep,  713 

Bates,  effect  of  lake  competition Kelley,  188, 189; 

Vanlandingham,  197;  Keep,  716, 718 
Season  of  navigation — 

Effect  on  rail  rates Vanlandingham,  197;  Keep,  718 

Opening Keep,  721 

Longer  for  grain  than  for  ore Keep,  717 

Shipbuilding,  Canadian  and  American Keep,  718 

Standard  Oil  Company,  vessels Keep,  714 

Tonnage,  increase Carter,  581 

Vcflsclo 

Size Keep,  718, 719, 722 

Number  and  tonnage Keep,  713 

Method  of  hiring Carter,  581, 582 

Economy  of  large  boats. Keep,  715 

Ownership Kelley,  188, 189;  Dousman,357;  Carter,  582;  Keep,  713, 716 

Lines,  character  and  relations Dousman,  357 

Whaleback  boats ^ Keep,  714 

Package-freight  boats,  number  and  character Carter,  582;  Keep,  714 

Decks,  lower,  disadvantages Keep,  714 

Few  sailed  by  owners Keep,  716 

Wages  of  sailors Keep,  710, 711,  719 

Westward  and  eastward  traffic,  comparative  volume Keep,  717 

Tiftflf*ftr8 1 

Sailors Furu8eth,689 

Iiaws  and  legislation  (see  also  special  subjects) : 

Relation  to  social  and  economic  conditions Seligman,  602, 617 

Experimental  legislation  deprecated Walker,  771 

Interests  to  be  considered Ingalls,  285;  Blanchard,  642 

Interest  of  labor O'Rourke,  525;  Blanchard,  642;  Ronemus,  771 

Too  many  made Mallory,  587 

Evils  of  laws  beyond  public  opinion Cowen,  312 

Injustice  toward  railways,  tendency  toward  . . .  Ripley,  595;  Blanchard,  624, 625 

Rights  of  railways,  recognition  advocated Blanchard,  665 

Liber^: 

Of  railway  employees,  more  important  than  public  convenience Strong,  522 

In  fomteenth  amendment,  includes  right  to  pursue  any  calling Strong,  514 

Life-saving  Btationa: 

Interest  of  Lake  Carriers'  Association Keep,  710 

Light-houses: 

Great  Lakes Keep,  709, 723 

Lake  Carriers'  Association,  maintenance  by Keep,  710, 723 

Lightii^  of  cars: 

Methods  described Callaway,  220 

Liverpool: 

Importance  of  grain  market Gallagher,  541;  Bookwalter,  577 

Live  stock  (see  also  CatUey  Private  cars)  : 

Business  diverted  from  Chicago  by  trackage  charge Mallory,  588 

Markets,  changes  affect  all  simultaneously Mallory,  589, 590 

Shippers,  few  do  business  to  warrant  private  cars Mallory,  589 

Railroads,  relation  to Mallory,  587 

Prices Dickinson,  555;  Mallory,  589, 591, 592 

Feed  charges.  Union  Stock  and  Transit  Company,  Chicago Mallory,  588 

Shortage,  possible  meanings Mallory,  591 

Long  and  short  haul  (see  also  Distriminations  between  places) : 

Colorado,  excessive  rates  as  compared  with  Pacific  coast Kindel,  251-264 

Water  transportation  only  partly  justifies Kindel,  251 

Difference  of  conditions,  interpretation  by  courts Newcomb,  104; 

Knapp,  134;  Clements,  155;  Bacon,  427 
Discrimination  should  be  prohibited  where  conditions  similar. .  Spencer,  281 

Equal  changes  in  case  of,  advocated Clements,  158 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  control,  advocated Bacon,  420 
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Jjong  and  flhort  haul,  etc. — Continued. 
Juflti&cation  of  difierenoee — 

Ducuflsed 8penceT,275;  Blanchaid, 628 

Competition  does  not  justify Clem^itB,  155;  Baa>]i,420 

Water  competition  as  justincation,  diacusBed Knapp,  134, 144; 

Cl^nentB,  155 

Law  regarding,  abrogation  perhaps  desirable Tucker,  560 

Significance Blanchard,  628 

Strict  enforcement,  advocated Reagan,d42;  HylaiKi,352 

Change,  discufiied Newcomb,  10* 

Methods  of  adjusting  rates Knapp,  137;  Clements,  154 

Paci fie  coast  rates Kindel,  255 

Railway  officers  interested  in  certain  towns Knapp,  137 

Southern  States,  discriminations  described Knapp,  134; 

Clements,  154;  Vanlandingham,  201, 202;  Spencer,  275 

Effect  in  injuring  small  towns Clements,  154 

Vanderbilt  lines,  uniform  rates Callaway,  232 

Iiumber  industry: 

ippi  River,  decaying Dickinson,  550 


Injunction  against  interference  with Sargent,  73 

Xanila  men: 

Sailors Fum8eth,689 

ICaasachuaetta ; 

Antistock-watering  laws  approved Seligman,  610 

Increased  taxation  of  inheritances  and  corporations Seligman,  599 

Materialiam: 

Necessary  outcome  of  American  conditions Seligman,  613 

Meat: 

Demand  and  consumption Malloiy,  589, 590 

Spanish  war,  effect  on  market Mallory,  590 

Substitution  of  one  kind  for  another Mallory,  591 

Merchant  marine.     (See  Ocean  trantportaiion,) 

MUeage  books: 

General,  advocated Dickinson,  665, 556 

Improved  methods  of  issue Bird,  470 

Interchangeable,  working  of Cowen,  320 

Mileagre  of  railways: 

In  different  States Lewis,  742 

Table Levris,  728 

Millers'  National  Association: 

Organization  and  purposes Barry,  240 

Milling  (see  also  Fiour) : 

Excessive  capacity  of  mills Barry,  241 

Disadvantages  of  millers  compared  with  exporters (vallagher,  546 

Importance  of  industry B£rry,  240 

Organization  of  millers Barry,  240-243 

Elevators,  buy injj  of  grain  from Barry,  250;  Sager,  451, 452 

Grades  of  grain,  importance  of Sager,  452 

Official,  not  accepted ^Sager,  453 

Chicago,  amount  of  business Ssger,  452 

Kansas  City,  disadvantage  as  compared  with  local  mills Bookwalter,  571 

St.  Louis,  amount  of  business Gallagher,  551 

Supplies,  importance  as  freight Gallagher,  543 

Millingr-in-transit  rates: 

Described Barry,  243 

Extent  of  application,  and  discriminations Gallagher,  546;  Bookwalter,  571 

Export  trade  not  allowed  for Bacon,  424 

Milwaukee: 

Differentials  as  compared  with  Minnea|>olis Bacon,  418 

Grain  elevators,  ownership,  discriminations,  etc Bacon,  427-429 

Mines: 

Great  Britain,  Royal  Commission  on  Labor,  views  regarding Moeeley,  20 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  interest  in 1 Keep,  714 

Minneapolis: 

Source  of  grain  for  mills Gallagher,  546 

Grain  market,  importance  of Webster,  404, 405 


Inspection  by  railways  to  check Blanchard,  675, 676 

Mississippi  VaUey: 

Transportation,  conditions  in Fiah,  320-324 

Lumber  industry,  decaying Dickinson,  550 

Mississippi  River: 

Rate  cutting  from Musselman,  557 

Transportation  on Vanlandingham,  206;  Carter,  580;  Fish,  330 

Sixteen-foot  channel  to  Great  Lakes,  suggested Carter,  580 

Monopoly  (see  also  Consolidation;  Combinations) : 

Railroad,  evils  of Seligman,  616 

Must  be  restricted  by  Government Seligman,  616 

May  prevent  discrim'inations Seligman,  615 

Miinicipal  ownership: 

Great  Britain,  extension  advocated  by  workingmen Moseley,  18 

Street  railways,  advocated Newcomb,  104;  Seligman,  617 

Municipal  monopolies: 

Special  taxation  desirable Seligman,  606 

National  Association  of  Frei§rht  Commissioners: 

Work  described Kelley,  185, 193 

Navigration  laws: 

Great  Lakes,  effect Keep,  722, 723 

Ocean,  discussed Furuseth,  689, 692, 693, 699 

New  England: 

Less  complaint  as  to  railways  than  elsewhere Ripley,  598 

Consolidation  of  railroads  in.  Knapp,  141;  Prouty,  153;  Spencer,  278;  Ripley,  598 

New  Jersey : 

Cofjjorat ion  Inwp  and  taxation , ,.-._,.--,.,,,.._-,,  Seligmaii,  606 

Intent  1 1^  much  property  economii-ally  within  New  York. -  _ .  Seligman,  606 

New  Orleans: 

Advantage  as  out  let  for  M  iasii^ippi  Valley Fish,  322-324 

Forei^m  tnide.  ijro]><irtioTi  unduly  nmall . .' Fish,  32:i,  :^24,  329 

Ckf an  t ransportat if *n ,  crinditif ii^j?, ....„.,.,,_„.. _  Fish,  329 

i4ai  I  n  lai  is  ri^.^thiniEr  ,,,,,,,., ..,..-_ ., ,. ..  Fi&h^  324 

Kew  South  Wales : " 

GovL^rntnent  1 1 wershi  p  of  railroada,  good  results  .,,,..„.:„* IjBWiSf  748 

Newspaper  men : 

Pm^t^ iH.Htied  to _ _ _  Blanchard, 621 

Ha vt.'  niileajzi?  rat  hor  than  [  »as3p#^ , .  Dickinson,  555 

New  Tork  Central  Bailroad; 

Frt'ifjfjt  rnt^H  a veni*je,  rif Inrtion  of , Callflway,  222 

I^ke  stt'AmerH,  out^r^hTp  aini  methodfl  of  operation , »,,,,,  Callaway,  2ri3|  239 

LalMir,  conditinn?'  of,  generally, Cat  la  way,  217-221 

f^lxjr  orgainy-fttioTiH,  attitude  toward ,.___., , _  Callaway,  221 

Passenger  ratee,  liiuit  and  average .  -  - . ....,.,.., Gallaway ,  229 

PiifiBeff ,  nif^thodH  of  issue ,.....--.... ..,...,,,  Callaway,  229 

Safety  appliances*  and  methcxls ., ,  Callawa>',  219, 220 

Taxation, exeeseive  .._*.,..., _ Callaway,  228 

New  York  Qityi 

Diff  f  n.^ntial  again  fit,  Iriatory  anil  rlisciiBsion , - ..._  Neat  1. 173 ; 

Keller,  185;  Cftllaway,  224,  225;  Blanehard,  673 

InjuMire  of .' ._.__./. Callawav,  224 

*>ean  tmn importation,  methods  . , . , , , Neiifl,  162 

New  Tork  State  (Ree  also  Erie  fbnal); 

Anti-j»aR4  law Coweri,  .112 

Ineludefl  nnieh  projKrrty  ei^c>nonucaUy  in  New  Jereey . , , Belig^man,  606 

Proposals  of  Htate  tax  eommisslon .»..,...  ^ .,,,.,,._...,-..._  _  Sell^nan,  603 
Inereaned  taxation  of  inli*?ritant'*^  and  corporations  ......-.-  _ . .  Beligman,  ■'>99 

Bfiard  of  mediation  ami  arbitration,  action  of Keep,  712 

New  Zealand: 

Uovemnient  ownership  of  railroails Jjewip,  74S 

l^w  an  to  manning  of  ahips. , . , . , , . . , , Fnroaeth,  687 

Norfolk,  Nebr. : 

rtailway  diserim inationa  against .- .. Fuller, 443-446 
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PftMenger  TMMelt:  fm^ 

Ocean,  accidents  on • FurasethiTOO 

Great  Lakes,  character  of Keep,  720 

Abolition — 

Bailways,  must  effect Oowen,  313;  Beaeui,  351 

Can  not  effect Stickney,  456;  Srd,468 

Desirable,  but  impracticable  at  present Cowen,  310-313 

Seeking  to  effect Kelle/.l^S 

Government  ownership,  abolition  and  saving  by Lewis,  7^ 

Legislation  prohibiting,  advocated Johnson,  61; 

Spencer,  270;  Insalls,  293-205;  Fish,335;  Beagan, 
340,341;  Bird,  &8;  Wilson,  768;   Bonemos,  TH 

Penalties  should  be  small Sticknev,  457 

Interstate-commerce  act,  exceptions Fish,  334 

Exceptions,  Texas Beagan,  342 

Wisconsin  antipass  law Dickinson,  552 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Bailway,  methods  of  issue Bird,  499 

Earnings,  effect  on Knapp,  136;  Bird,  469 

Employees,  issue  to — 

Discussed Callawav,  220; 

Ingall8,205;  Dickinson,  552^554;  Blanchafd,  621 

Abuse  of Knapp,  137 

On  official  business,  justified Bird,  468 

Evils  of Johnson,  61;  Spencer,  270 

Corrupt  motives  in  issue Beagan,  340, 341 

Existence  and  extent  of  practice Knapp,  135-137;  Stickney,  456 

Decrease Ing^ls,293;  C!owen,311;  Dickinson, 555 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  registration  with,  discussed Prouty,  153; 

IngsJl8,20l 

Motives  for  issuing Morton,  490;  Dickinson,  554 

Newspapers,  issue  to Dickinson,  555;  Blanchard,  621 

New  York  Central,  method  of  issue Callaway,  229 

Officers  and  legislators,  issue  to Knapp,  135;  Ingalls,  293-295; 

Beagan,  340, 341;  Stickney,  456, 457;  Bird,  469;  Dickinson,  555 

Evils Johnson,  61;  Fish,  335 

Laws  prohibiting  and  their  effects Cowen,  312;  Dickinson,  552 

Not  illegal Blanchard,  669 

Not  in  nature  of  bribe Cowen,  311 ;  Stickney,  456, 457;  Blanchard,  669 

Bailway  officers,  joint  resolutions  concerning Morton,  490 

Bates,  effect  on Knapp,  138 

Shippers,  issue  to Cowen,  311;  Blanchard,  620, 621 

Penalties.     (See  Discipline;  DiscriminaHons.) 
Pennsylvania: 

Taxation  of  inheritances  and  corporations Seligman,  599, 601 

Pennsylvania  Bailroad: 

Benefit  funds,  satisfactory  working Arthur,  121 

Pensions  to  employees: 

New  York  Central Callaway,  218 

Percentage  rates: 

Described,  effect Tucker,  561, 563;  Musselman,  566 

Perishable  produce: 

Overloadmg  of  cars Emerson,  483 

Minimum  weight,  fixing  of  rates  on,  deprecated Emerson,  483 

Weighing,  errors  and  frauds  in Emerson,  480-482 

Person^  property: 

Increarod  importance Seligman,  599 

Taxation Seligman,  607 

Philadelphia: 

Export  trade^  conditions  of Neall,  173, 174;  Kelley,  185, 186 

Differentials  in  trunk-line  rates Neall,  173; 

Kelley,  185;  Callaway,  224, 225;  Snydacker,  397;  Blanchard,  673 

Trades  League,  work  of,  described Kelley,  185, 187 

Pittsburg,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Bailroad: 

Carries  much  Carnegie  ore Keep,  714 

Politics  (see  also  Government  ownership)  : 

Passes,  influence  of Johnson,  61; 

Knapp,  135;  Ingalls,  293-295;  Beagan,  340, 341 ;  Fish, 
335;    Bird,   469;    Dickinson,    555;    Blanchard,    669 
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Politics,  etc.— Continued.  P»««- 

Railways,  interference  in Ingalls,  293, 285;  Lewis,  751 

CJolorado  . .  - Kindel,258 

Pooling:  (see  also  Agreements;  Traffic  asaociaiions) : 
General  discussion — 

Advocated Johnson,  62; 

Newcomb,  97;  Knapp,  138-145;  Prouty,  150;  Clements,  157;  Neall,  173; 
Kelley,190,191;  Callaway,  236;  InKalls,286,  287;  Pish,  337;  Reagan, 
345;  Dousman,  361;  Counselman,  ^1;  Bacon,  420,  426;  £van8,  441; 
Fuller,  445;  Bird,  474;  Morton,  495;  Musselman,  557;  Tucker, 
558;      Woffindin,    565;     Seligman,   614-617;     Blanchard,  635-656 

Association  necessary  as  to  all  great  interests Blanchard,  641 

Objections  discussed Blanchard,  652-656 

Competition  of  different  markets  necessitates Morton,  499 

Deprecated Vanlandingham,  215, 216; 

Barry,  247;  Hyland,351,352;  Stone,  532, 534;  Carter,  585 
Combinations  of  capital- 
Trusts  opposed  to  pooling Newcomb,  103 

Necessary  to  oppose  demands  of Blanchard,  683, 684 

Concentration  of  business  retarded  by Ripley,  594 

Not  similar  to  pools Blanchard,  645, 646 

Competition — 

injurious  effects  of  excessive,  justify  pooling Knapp,  138-141; 

Ingalls,296;  Ripley,  593;  Seligman,  615;  Blanchard,  635-638, 653 

Continued  existence  under  pools Cowen,  315; 

Ripley,  593;  Blanchard,  644-647 

Eni^land,  existence  under  pools Blanchard,  650 

Facilities,  continued  as  to Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  644 

Competition  of  producing  sections  and  markets  continues  . . .  Stickney,  463; 

Blanchard,  653, 654, 656 
Rate  cutting  checked  by  . . .  Copnselman,  391 ;  Musselman,  557;  Tucker,  558 

Not  prevented Vanlandingham,  215; 

Reagan,  345;  Hyland,352;  Stickney,  463 

Water  routes,  effect  of Blanchard,  653, 655, 656, 683 

Competition  and  monopoly,  advantages  combined  by  pools. .  Seli^an,  616 

Compulsory,  not  obiectionaole,  but  unnecessary Ripley,  597 

Consolidation  of  railways — 

Promoted  by  absence  of  pooling.  Knapp,  141;  Kelley,  190;  Morton,  492, 496 

Not  deferred  by  pooling Stone,  538 

Courts,  decision  agsonst Stone,  532 

Discriminations — 

Abolished  or  diminished  by Newcomb,  96; 

Callaway,  235;  Spencer,  280;  Ingall8,286;  Counselman, 
390;  Bacon,  420;  Bird,  474;  Morton,  491;  Woffindin,  566; 
Ripley,  594;  Seligman,  616;  Blanchard,  644,  676,  683 

Uniform  rates  impossible  without  poolmg Ripley,  594 

Suspicion  of,  diminished Tucker,  558 

Not  prevented Vanlandingham,  216; 

Reagan,  345;  Hyland,  352;  Greeley,  374;  Stone,  535 

Chiefly  opposed  by  those  who  receive Blanchard,  655 

Division  of  business,  methods Newcomb,  97;  Ripley,  596 

Character  of  contract Blanchard,  677 

Basis  not  necessarily  previous  traffic Stone,  538, 539 

Basis  not  business  of  previous  year Ripley,  596 

Attempts  to  influence  by  rate  cutting Vanlandingham,  215; 

Reagan,  345;  Hyland,  352;  Ripley,  596 

Tonnage,  diversion  slight Blanchard,  644, 645 

Transfer  of  earnings,  proportion  of " Blanchard,  645 

Duration  of  term — 

Should  be  formed  for  not  less  than  five  years Ripley,  595; 

Woffindin,  565;  Ripley,  595;  Blanchard,  683 

Former  pools Blanchard,  683 

Eastern  pools,  former,  character  and  working Blanchard,  645, 647, 681, 682 

Effects  generally — 

Beneficial Morton,  491 

Expenses  of  railways  reduced Callaway,  238 

Breaking  of  pool,  injurious  effects Ripley,  593 

Local  pomts  Denefited Blanchard,  644 

Evil Stone,  532 
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Fooling,  et<*.— ContiniiedL  F^i- 

Enforcement,  pombilitr  of Blsndittd,  646 

Former  impoaribility Newcomb,  97;  dJUrnvrnj,  235 

Experience  of  former  EMtem  pooUi Bfauicfaini,  681, 682 

Penaitiee  neoesBury Woffindiii,  5$6 

Foreiioi  countrieu— 

KxiFtenceand  elf ects  of  pooling Bfancliinl,  Gl&-6i2 

Exwtfl  wherever  there  is  not  monopoly Selignian,616 

Government  rmilrottds  enter  into ^ligman,  616;  Blanchud,  640i,  651, 652 

Belgium,  syBtem  in Ne voomb,  98 

England, sygtem  in Newoomb,96;  Blanchvd, 650, 680 

France,  territorial  division  of  bosineaB Newoomb,  96;  Blancfaard,  651 

Intenvtate  Commerce  Commiarion — 

Control  advocated Johnson,  62; 

Kewcomb,  97,  100;  Kellev,  190,  192;  Knapp,  138,  145; 
Prouty,  150;  Clements,  157;  Neall,  173;  OaUawav,  2»; 
Ingalls,286,287;  8pencer,2d0;  Reaan,345;  Ddosman^Sei; 
Counselman,391;  Bacon,  420, 426;  Evans,  441;  Fuller,  445; 
Bird,  474;  Woffindin,565;  Mosselman,  557;  Seligman,616 

Powers  regarding,  discossed Insalls,  299, 300; 

Cowen,314;  Morton,  492, 496, 496;  Blandiard,  640, 678 

Control,  adequate,  impossible Stone,  533;  Outer,  585 

Maximum  rates,  fixing,  insufficient Bacon,  421 

Miwlescription  of  goods,  posBibality  of  checking Blanchaid,  644 

Monopoly,  impossibility  of Blanchaid,  668 

Opinions  concerning— 

Various  authonties  favorable Blanchard,  648,  649 

General  sentiment  faivorable Ripley,  598 

Commercial  bodies,  advocated  by Baoon,  426 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commen-e,  favored  by Bacon,  430 

Railways,  attitude  toward Newcomb,  105;  Knapp,  141;  Callawav,  238 

Illinois' Central,  attitude  toward Fish,  337 

State  railroad  commissionere,  favored  by Blanchaid,  649 

Interstate  Commerce  CommiwHJon,  favored  by Newcomb,  103; 

Blanchard,  ^48,  649 

Various  authorities,  unfavorable S^hxie,  532 

Opposition  to  system,  sources  of Newcomb,  103 

Outsicle  roads,  relation  to Morton,  500;  Ripley,  596,  597 

Experience  of  earlier  pools,  regarding Blanchard,  682 

Prohibition  prevents  publicity Seligman,  617 

Rates  (see  also  Oompetilian)  — 

Not  increased  by  pools Newcomb,  96; 

Callaway,  235;  Ripley,  593;  Blanchard,  645 

Excessive,  impossibility  of  maintaining Tucker,  558;  Blanchard,  654 

Policy  of  former  pools  to  reduce Blanchard,  647 

Reasonableness,  independent  of  pools Blanchard,  643 

Government  aid  in  maintaining,  desirable Blanchard,  658 

Methods  of  fixing Blanchaid,  678 

Not  fixed  in  pooling  agreements Blanchard,  643,  665 

Kesgaii  bill,  history  of Reagan,  344 

Shipj)erB,  right  to  name  route  under Vanlandingham,  215; 

Callaway,  235;  Counselman,  391;  Blanchard,  644 

Not  injured  by Knapp,  141 

Southwestern  TraflBc  Apsociation,  effects Stone,  532;  Ripley,  598 

Telegraphs,  analogy  favors  svstem Blanchard,  647 

Traffic,  amount  included  in  former  pools Blanchard,  681,682 

Pork: 

Substitution  for  beef Mallory,591 

Post-Office: 

Comparatively  free  from  politics Lewis,  751 

Management  excellent Lewis,  747 

Kx  travagance Morton,  497 

Government  ownerbhip,  a  historical  accident Seligman,  612 

Approved  by  practically  all Seligman,  610 

Private  ownership,  more  political  dangers  than  public Seligman,  612 

Postal  express  under  Govenuaeut  ownerBhip Lewis,  745, 746 
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Potatoes:  P»«e- 

Freight  rates Emeraon,  484 

Pricea: 

Fall  with  improved  methods Seligman,  611 

Private  cars: 

Discriminations  by  means  of Knapp,  141  ; 

Prouty,151;  Vanlandingham,  209;  Ingall8,301;  Dou8man,362;  Bacon,  430 

Reasons  for  discriminating  in  favor  of Kelley,  187 

Growth  of  practice Bird,  475 

Use  deprecated Callaway,  230;  Spencer,  280;  Mallory,  589 

Use  justified Bird,  476 

Evil  likely  to  remedy  ilBelf Fish,  336 

Pooling  necessary  to  prevent  abuse Callaway,  230;  Ingalls,  301 

Abolition  by  Government  ownership,  saving Lewis,  738 

Railways  can  not  abolish > . . .  Callaway,  230;  Dousman,362;  Greeley,  379 

Misclassification  of  goods  in Kennard,  365 

Mileage,  excessive  rate : Kelley,  187; 

Callaway,  230, 231;  Doiisman,362;  Greeley,  373, 378 

Not  excesBive Bird,  476 

Advanta^  to  owners Mallory,  589 

Justification Bird,  475 

Box  cars,  mileage  rates,  use,  etc Vanlandingham,  209 

Railways  do  not  object  to CalEiway,  231 

Cattle  cars,  ownership Mallory,  589 

Refrigerator  cars,  methods  of  ownership  and  operation Vanlandingham,  209 

Reasons  for  private  ownership Bira,  475, 476 

Grain,  little  usea  in  hauling Webster,  413 

Not  confined  to  perishable  products Greeley,  379 

Profit  aharinflr: 

Advocated Ingalls,  290 

Definition  and  discussion Moeeley,  16 

Can  not  be  claimed  as  a  right Walker,  775 

Great  Britain,  instances Moseley,  16 

Illinois  Central,  description  and  advantages  of  system.  Sargent,  92, 93;  Fish,  325 
Trade  unions  opposed  to Moseley,  16, 1 7 

ProviaionB: 

Export  business,  improved  methods  of Webster,  405 

Pruflsia  (see  also  Oermany) : 

Income  tax,  efficient  collection Seligman,  613 

Civil  service,  superior  efficiency Seligman,  613, 614 

Pablication  of  freis^ht  rates: 

Practice  referred  to Emerson,  484 

Desirability  and  advantages  of Johnson,  62; 

Newcomb,  100;  Vanlandingham,  213 

Intenrtate-commerce  law,  conformity  to Stickney,  458, 459;  Ripley,  596 

Complexity  renders  useless Stickney,  458, 459;  Morton,  491-498 

Denied Blanchard,  674 

Need  of  accuracy Knapp,  137, 138 

Texas,  methods  m Reagan,  342 

Notice  of  change  in  advance Vanlandingham,  214;  Sticknev,  460 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  advantages  of  filing  with Biro,  477; 

Morton,  494 

Publicity  of  railroad  accounts: 

Advocated Knapp,  144; 

Prouty,151;  Clements,  159;  Infl»l]s,298,301;  Reagan, 
349;  Bacon,  430;  Morton,  500;  Stone,  538:  Gallagher, 
547;    Dickinson,  549;    Baker,  592;    Seligman,    605 

Advocated  under  proper  limits Spencer,  274;  Ripley,  597 

Public  character  of  railway  service  justifies Knapp,  144;  Clements,  159 

Discrimination,  remedy  for Spencer,  273, 278 

Deprecated Sticknev,  464 

little  beneficial  effect  likely Cowen,317;  Fish,338 

Private  compilations  of  statistics  chiefiy  consulted Cowen,  318 

Sufficient  from  existing  reports Callaway,  237, 238 

Competitors  given  information  by Callaway,  238 

Texas  commission,  j^wers  regaroing  and  advantages Reagan,  349 

Sequiremeuts  of  uiuformity,  advantage  of Seligman,  605;  Blanchard,  679 
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Pablic  'wmrebooaes.      ?>:«'  I^^vaitfn,  Hit. 

PnUmftB  ConqMUij: 

p.«.r  <ir^r.  j-t:  -r.  «.»f  en.j»^  y«*» Scttqc^iS 

En.pl.. y*-»^  nr^r-»*-r^  «t!  Aixitrvauci  Rjilvvr  Ua>ft; :^<rcQe.-5aS 

QiUMi'Piit>lic  institutiopgi 

K-.il-  «•!  <"»»TT.|»-titi.<i  in Se'-'riwr  «-!^ 

M.  '^.'i  irvAi  &ii  cu^i'jiiJKfni  juike S»n  gTAT  ^1-5 

Qni^lej,  Bi«hop: 

<inui-  laaj--i.»-nr'  «rik*-,  IViSaj**.  i*W» K^tr^-.TJ 

Bailroad  serrice: 

An:^»-r:^aji,  l»i-t  in  thtr  wr.ri«l S<ooe.  535c  53*:  Eirvrx.  -Vc? 

Fraii^je,  ii»lVri^  .riiy s^  ^fTTitf..  ol9 


MA:r.t»-nAn/^  ih#-aj»-n#^i  liv  Qse  «rf  fU*] _ CiIis«mT.f:3 

Ttange*^  cattle: 

R*>>u.ti!  of  ^auir^  ->ui  ai>i  f*-r^n^  op _.  Mal^z^ry. -^1 

Hate  catting    ?**-  «*•«•  '  *nupfti2»»nt;  J\xMtf*g  : 

S(«^'>ilati*tn Gilbcher, -M^ 

At  pn:wri,i,  iLijni'i{«t:risr  \^mAs Nc-w-tvcl:*. ^ 

Ir*juri«»uj»  t<«  milndwl  enii»l«i\-**p Sjj|W?nT.6&: 

(  alia wmy,  223:  Binl-kC:  «>*Roiiike,-i35 

Ir.jiri'fL'-  Ui  f.»i*-Iir SuvecL^ 

Ir-;»iri«  Ki-  tM  a.'t  iIil^wp >Ii.'<n*.4i.  *^ 

k^^'Xt-  otii*-r  raiiw2iy«  aud  piai^e^ BlaiK'tttnl 6k>» 

Fr  mi  I  *h :» -au.*- » ari«i  Si  L-M..«ii ppi  ki vt- r  pi  »iiil* Mosieinan.  -S^T 

Will  U' -t  "J: ■. vrt  U>nna^ Ti:oker. ^ 

K»^|ir  ur.ff  ratrt*  hitrh MnsBelaian. .>i7 

G<»veniriif lit  ^h« >ui«l  pivvent  excearive ^azfent. ^ 

Irii|-»^iNiiity  of  prvvt-ntinir SdokDey, •*61 

Ry  rH«vivMr« NVno.mb, 97;  Proaty.  l'>2;  Kelioy,  li«>:  VanlazKiinsrhain. 211 

Ler»!  mannii  f'»r  «-i!Ti:*ir  than  fomj^rly Cklliiirty.^ 

Stability  uf  rat«xs,  iit^irabiiity  of 1 Xewci *dK  1«'7: 

Bird.  474:  Mort4ML,  48S«:  Dickinsoiu  •>» 

Stnmj!  n«<Li  deare Wod&ndiiLodS 

Bea^an  bill: 

HL-tor>-  aiid  rhararter  of ReafsuL  ^44, 545 

Sabates    v**  air^j  lhM-nmtwsii*f9tM\ : 

Payrii*'iit  thn»Tuh  hirav  m^-n Gallafher.-HS 

Oii*i:ii'ie«l  ♦'xirtentje  of  pnu.-lii'e 

Baceipta,  railroad: 

Fn-it'K't. -tatiinics Lewis.  T2S,  732 

Under  *  r« ivemnient  ownership,  t^tiniateii    Lewis.  737-741 

Paw^^-nL'^r.  *.iatii--tic"» Lewis.  73S 

Baceivers  of  railways: 

Apf»"ii.tineni.meth«ids» Vanlandingfaim.  212 

O  .111  pu Wiry  peri<  .nuance  of  service  under Su)^ent,  73s  74, 89 

Euifiloyetts'.  d I'.ries"  toward.  United  States  arbitration  act Moedey,  30 

Inclination  to  jrive  more  favorable  conditions Wibon,M 

Jnt^-rft-rerjce  with  operation,  treated  ae  oont^npt  of  oxut Sareent  71 

Injuni-ti" »n>  a^rain?! Mo^eley,  11,12:  Sai^^pent.  73. 74. ^ 

Kate  cuttiiijf  and  di^-riuiinations  bv Xewct«nb,  97: 

Prouty,  152;  Kelley,  190;  Vanlandin2ham.211 

Wage?,  j^me  rat««  ap  paid  bv  others  ...'. .'. Johnson. ^ 

lU-iluction  by 1 Moeeley.20;  Saiigent,70;  Clark,116 

Be^ulation.      iik^  AccotjuU  of  railrond*:  Gffreiimi<nd  rtgidatiofi;  hkUrMatf 

(oittmfTce  Corrtmi/»ion;  S'lt^  mUronf^  commifium*.) 
Belief  associations  of  employees: 

In«uran«»  by Johnson, 59, 60 

Belief  departments  of  railways: 

iK'^orifrtion  of  svgtem Johnson,  57-60;  Saraent^ 

Bjiltimore  ami  Ohio.  iies«cribed  and  disenssed Cowen,  304-30S 

Continuance  of  rights?  during  unemployment Johnsoii, *^ 

Gjiiiptil.*or\'  crmtributiong — 

Changed Mo3eley..31,32;  Wilson, 4S, 49;  John8(m,57;  Ssigent,67 

Complaints  oonoeming,  few  and  imoffidal Arthur,  121, 1^ 
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Sielief  departments  of  railways — Continued.  Paff** 

Compulsory  contributions — Continued. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  compulsion  admitted Oowen,  305-307 

Difficulty  of  proving Sargent,  90 

Promotion,  opportunities  for,  better  for  those  contributing Sai^nt.  90 

Prohibition  advocajted Amofi,7d4;  Wilson,  767 

Effects,  beneficial  in  some  cases Sargent,  92 

Employees,  opposition  to Sarffent,67 

Attitude  toward,  Baltimore  and  Ohio Cowen,  306, 307 

Ensland,  systems  in,  referred  to Johnson,  58, 59 

Liability  of  employers,  benefit  as  an  ofbet  for Moseley,  8, 31, 32; 

Wilson,  55;  Johnson,  58;  Cowen,  305-308 

Deprecated Wilson,  767;  Bonemus,  770 

Contributions  by  railway  companies Johnson,  57, 58 

Dues  as  high  as  cost  of  insurance Johnson,  57 

Cost  of  insurance,  excessive Wilson,  49, 767 

Organizations  and  independence  of  employees,  influence  on Wilson,  48, 55; 

Johnson,  57, 59;  Sargent,  89, 91 ;  Arthur,  121 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  satisfactory  working Arthur,  121 

Physical  examination  for  entrance,  injustice  worked  by Bonemus,  770 

Strikes,  influence  in  preventing Johnson,  59 

Xteorganization  of  railways: 

CSkuses  and  results Vanlandingham,  212 

Capitalization,  reduction  by Fish,  331 

XLiver  and  harbor  bills: 

Interest  of  Lake  Carriers*  Association Keep,  710 

BockefeUer,  John  B. : 

Iron  mining  and  shipping  interests Keep,  714, 717 

Rxissia: 

Government  ownership  of  railroads,  good  results Lewis,  748 

Safety  appliances  (see  al^o  Air  brakes;  Couplers;  Frogs) : 
Effects- 
Casualties  reduced Knapp,  131 ; 

Callaway,  219;  Spencer,  268,  Cowen,  309;  Stickney,455 
Relatively  increased  during  transition;  reasons.  Knapp,  131 ;  Cowen,  309 

Economy Moseley,  34 

Further  legislation  unnecessary Brotherhood  officers,  783;  Wilson,  767 

Grovemment  ownership  would  promote  use Lewis,  743 

United  States  act  of  1893— 

General  character  and  effect Moseley,  32-34 

Satisfactory  working Clark,  114, 1 15 

Compliance  by  railways — 

mltimore  and  Ohio Cowen,  308 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  290 

Illinois  Central Fish,  333 

New  York  Central Callaway,219 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  268 

Extension  of  time  for  equipping  cars Clark,  115  J  Arthur,  126 

Gradual  equipment,  reasons  why  necessary Cowen,  308 

Refusal  to  exchan^  cars  with  roads  not  equipped Ingalls,  291 

Sailors,  ocean  (see  also  Lake  transportation) : 
Able  seamen — 

Definition Furuseth,  708 

Qualifications,  natural,  necessary Furuseth,  697 

Skill  required,  high ^ Furuseth,  706 

Necessary  as  ever Furuseth,  708 

Standard  of  skill  in  Navy Furuseth,  687 

No  legal  qualification  at  present Furuseth,  687 

Ordinary  seamen,  not  carried  by  American  vessels Furuseth,  708 

Proposed  legal  qualifications Furuseth,  691, 709 

Abuse  to  cause  desertion Furuseth,  695 

Air  space  in  forecastle Furuseth,  686 

Allotments  to  creditors — 

Means  of  robbery Furuseth,  691 

Abolition  desired Furuseth,  691 

Law  limiting,  violated Furuseth,  692 

Allotments  to  relatives,  desirable Furuseth,  696 
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Bailors,  ocean,  etc. — Continued.  FM^ 

American,  practically  none FuTO8eth,707 

ApprenticeBhip  in  England Fani8eth,686,687,092 

Aoatic — 

Employment  and  wagee Foroaeth,  688, 689 

Nationality Fnn]8eth,68d 

Food Farafleth,7D8 

Good  oualitiesand  weaknesses FarDseth,706 

Bounties,  snipping,  would  not  affect  conditions Funiseth,  699 

Change  of  occupation,  difficult FnraBeth,706 

Sought FurD8eth,698 

Chinese,  comparative  number  rec)uired Fumseth,  706 

Exclusion  iaw  and  immigration  law  do  not  exclude Furosetfa,  709 

Pacific  coastwise  traffic,  excluded Neail,  176 

Coastwise,  nationality Neall,  174-176;  Furuseth,  687, 689 

Consumption,  prevalence  of Fumseth,  696 

Crimping Furaseth,  691 

Compulsory  service Furuseth,  686, 691, 695, 702, 707 

U  nnecessary Furuseth,  707 

Confinement  to  vessel  in  port Furuseth,  704-707 

Corporal  punishment Furuseth,  692 

Conditions,  changes  in  general  treatment Furuseth,  688 

Loss  of  BociaTcaste  and  remedy Furuseth,  698 

Dependent,  causes  and  treatment Furuseth,  605 

Desertion,  causes  and  penalty Furuseth,  695, 705 

Keclaiming Fumseth,  686, 691, 707 

English  law Furuseth,  695 

Disehai^  by  vessel  master Furuseth,  695 

Drunkenness,  causes Furuseth,  706 

Unjust  poi>ular  opinion Fumseth,  698 

Rare  in  British  navy Fumseth,  705 

Enforced  total  abstinenee Fumseth,  704 

Employment,  permanency  of Furuseth,  694, 695 

Usual  period  of  contract Furuiseth,  695 

England,  wages  and  general  condition Furuseth,  688, 695, 697, 703-707 

Navy  has  got  rid  of  crimps Furuseth,  691 

Food- 
American,  Australian,  German,  Danish,  compared Furuseth,  693, 694 

Legal  scale Furuseth,  686 

Criticised Furaseth,  693 

Not  complied  with Furuseth,  694 

British  merchant  vessels Furuseth,  703, 705 

Homes  for  aged  and  disabled,  not  approved Furuseth,  696 

Kalashi,  comparative  number  required Furuseth,  708 

Laws  regarding — 

American  as  good  as  any Furuseth,  692 

Act  of  June  26,  1894 Furuseth,689 

Act  of  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  beneficial Fumseth,  692,  G93 

Amendments  proposed Furuseth,  691-693 

Reforms,  i>roposed,  cost  of * Furaseth,  699 

Merchant  marine,  increase  &vored  b^ Furuseth,  700 

Numbers,  decrease  in  United  States,  Norway,  England Furaseth,  697, 699 

Officers,  no  qualifications  but  citizenship../. Furuseth, 687 

Pacific  trade,  Asiatic  in Neall,  176;  Furuseth,  708 

Press  gang  objected  to Furuseth,  700 

Qualifications Furuseth,  687, 691, 697, 706-709 

Seamen's  union.     (See  Seamen* s  Union.) 

Strike,  need  of  ability  to Furuseth,  698 

Survey  of  vessel,  right  of  crew,  advocated Furuseth,  692, 701 

Snug  Harbor,  origin  and  character Furuseth,  696, 697 

Sailor's  Union  of  the  Pacific,  description  of Furuseth,  685 

Training  and  skill  required Furuseth,  697, 698, 706 

Undermannii^  of  vessels Furuseth,  687, 691, 700, 702 

Labor  ana  responsibility  increased  in  recent  years Furaseth,  688 

United  States  manne  hospitals,  approved Furaseth,  696, 697 

Wages: 

Relative  decline Furuseth,  688, 697, 698 

Determined  by  unemployed  men  in  port Furaseth,  708 

Better,  would 'give  better  service Furaseth,  699 


Not  governed  by  flag Furuseth,  688, 689, 698, 708 

Payment,  unjust  laws  governing Furuseth,  695 

Great  Britain,  views  of  Royal  Commission  regarding Moseley,  20 

Should  be  paid  at  fixed  intervals  or  in  every  port. . .  Furuseth,  691,  706 

Policy  of  International  Seamen's  Union Furuseth,  685 

Asiatic  sailors Furuseth,  688, 708 

English • Furuseth,  688, 697 

Watches,  meaning  and  abuses. Furuseth,  700,  701 

St.  Clair  Biver: 

Light-houses  of  LAke  Carriers'  Association Keep,  723 

St.  Louis: 

Decrease  of  river  commerce.. Vanlandingham,  206;  Fish,  330;  Carter,  580 

River  navigation  to  be  bettered  by  Chicago  drainage  canal Carter,  580 

Elevators,  conditions  in Vanlandingham,  201 

^^^Jjnportance  as  milling  center Gallagher,  541 

-^^^^^haracter  of  grain  smtable  for  its  mills Grallagher,  564 

Freijjht  rates  and  conditions,  discussed Vanlandingham,  194, 195, 198-201 

St.  IiOtus  Traffic  Biireau: 

Character  of Vanlandingham,  193, 194 

St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal: 

Volume  and  character  of  traffic Keep,  715, 720, 723 

American  and  Canadian  vessels Keep,  723 

Discriminatory  tolls Keep,  723 

St.  Kary' s  Biver : 

Opens  later  than  Straits  of  Mackinaw Keep,  717 

Improvements Keep,  720, 722 

Depth  of  channels Keep,  720 

Narrowness  of  channels  and  blockades Keep,  720 

Light-houses  of  Lake  Carriers'  Association Keep,  723 

Power  canal,  effect  on  Lake  Superior Keep,  717 

Scdaries : 

Public  ofl&cers,  insufficiency  for  highest Seligman,  613 

Excessive  paid  to  high  railroad  officials Wilson,  55;  Lewis,  740 

Well-earned Seligman,  611 

Scandinavians : 

Furnish  largest  number  of  sailors  on  American  vessels Furuseth,  689 

Seamen's  Union : 

Description Furuseth,  685 

Apprenticeship Furuseth,  685 

Charity  not  desired Furuseth,  696 

Crimps  avoid  employing  members Furuseth,  691 

Legislation  propc«ea  by Furuseth,  691 

Sliipbuilding : 

American,  ocean  vessels Neall,  170, 171 

Great  Lakes,  Canadian  and  American Keep,  718 

Sliippers.     (See  IHscrimincUionSy  Pooling^  etc.) 

Sliipping  offices : 

Lake  Carriers*  Association Keep,  709,  710 

Sliip  subsidy  bill : 

Condemned  by  convention  of  seamen Furuseth,  700 

Ships.      (See  Lake  transportation;  Ocean  transportaiimt;  Sailors.) 

Sleeping:  cars  (see  also  Parlor  cars) : 

Superiority  of  American Morton,  498 

Socialism : 

Definition  referred  to Moseley,  14 

Reason  for  tendencies  in  Australia Seligman,  614 

Great  Britain,  views  of  workingmen  regarding Moseley,  18 

Socialists: 

Taxation,  principles  regarding Seligman,  605 

Southern  Pacific  Railway : 

Influence  on  rates  to  Pacific  coast Vanlandingham,  207;  Kindel,  257 

Southern  Bailway: 

Discriminations,  does  not  make Spencer,  279 

Tjiibor,  poiitlitiona  oik  . . , , . . .  S|  fencer,  264--26S 

Consoiidiiiliun,  lienefiriiil  effects  _^.»,.,,*.,.^-*, *_*** Bpencer, 278 
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Soathwestem  Traflic  Aflsociation :  Page. 

Bad  effects  of Stone,  532 

Denied Ripley,593 

Spaniflh  war: 

Spoiling  of  meat,  effect  on  the  market Mallory,  590 

Stanoard  Oil  Oompaiiy: 

Reduces  prices  oelow  competitors  to  raise  it  afterwards Seligman,  615 

Favorable  rates  from  shipping  points Proaty,  149 

Classification  of  oil,  differences  according  to  terminal  facilities Proaty,  149 

No  diHcriminations  in  favor  of Spen«?r,  280 

Through  rates,  refusal  on,  New  England Prouty,  149 

Colorado,  freight  discriminations  in Kindel,  259 

CoTitrol  of  markets  and  prices Kindel,  ^^ 

Lake  tan  k  boat Keep,  714 

State  railroad  laws : 

Desirability  of  conforming  to  interstate  law Vanlandingham,  214; 

Morton,  492, 601, 502 
State  railroad  commiaaiona : 

Conflict  with  Federal  authorities Morton,  492, 501, 502 

Increase  of  power  advocated 1 .  Reagan,  339 

Interstate  traffic,  complications  concerning. . .  Reagan,  345, 346;  Morton,  501, 502 

Majority  favor  pooling Ripley,  593 

Colorado,  abolishment  of Kind^  258 

Nebraska,  powers  of Fuller,  444 

Southern  States,  referred  to Sp^ioer,  281 

Texas,  constitutionality  of  law Reaem,  344 

Powers  as  to  rates,  capitalization,  etc Reagan,  339-346, 349, 350 

State  aovereignty: 

Actual,  with  reference  to  taxation Seligman,  600 

Steel: 

Freight  rates,  discussed Cowen,317 

Stevedores : 

Grain  handlers,  Buffalo Keep,  711 

Stocks,  railroad : 

Dividends,  rates,  table Lewis,  730 

Small  amount Blanchaid,  624 

Quotations,  sales,  amount  outstanding Lewis,  726-728 

Illinois  Central,  distribution  among  owners Fish,  325-327 

Speculation  in,  rate  wars  result  from Gallagher,  542 

Control  of  issue  by  Grovemment,  discussed Johnson,  62; 

Knapp,  144;  Reagan,  341-343;  Morton,  501;  Seligman,  610 
Stoppage  in  transit: 

Not  permitted  at  Kansas  City  without  charge Bookwaiter,  570-572 

Street  railwaya: 

Regulation  better  at  present  than  public  ownership Seligman,  617 

Should  be  more  heavily  taxed t Seligman,  606,  617 

Refusal  to  permit  union  of  employees Strong,  514 

Many  sailors  l)ecome  ^pmen Furuseth,  698 

Strikes  (see  also  Arbitration;  Injunctions^  etc) : 

Brotherhoods,  influence  in  checking Arthur,  128 

Influence  in  preventing  violence Saigent,  89 

Officers  enjomed  from  consulting  strikers..  Moseley,  9, 12;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Buffalo,  grain  shovelers,  1899 Keep,  711-713 

Causes,  summarized Saigent,  68, 89;  Arthur,  1 19, 120;  Strong,  506 

Violation  of  joint  agreements  with  employers Arthur,  119 

Chicago,  1894— 

Number  thrown  out  of  employment Stroi^,  519 

Cause Strong,  506 

Destruction  of  property Strong,  506 

Good  character  of  strikers Strong,  523 

Employment  for  all  roads  in  the  hands  of  one  man Strong,  506 

Blacklisting,  use  of Moseley,  8;  Strong,  505-o20 

Strikers  reemployed Strong,  522-524 

Switchmen,  number  now  employed O'Rourke,  529 

Agitators  excluded  from  switchmen's  union O'Rourke,  529-531 

Conspiracv,  concerted  action  not  wrongful Moseley,  14 

Legality  of  various  methods Moeeley,  13,14 


Combination  acts  and  their  repeal Moseley,  15 

Methods  of  employers,  summarized Moeeley,  15 

Picketing Moseley,  19 

Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission,  interference  deprecated Sargent,  94 

Intimidation  and  violence — 

Illegality  and  injustice Moseley,  14;  Walker,  774 

Workmen  have  no  right  regarding  employer's  property Walker,  774 

Sailors  at  Buffalo ' Keep,  710 

Justification — 

Rights  concerning Strong,  513 

Must  be  ultimate  method  of  settling  disputes Walker,  773, 774 

Legal  questions  concerning  discussed Moseley,  13, 14 

Courts  have  no  right  to  discuss  justice Moseley,  12 

Obligation  of  railway  employees  to  continue  employment Moseley,  13 

Men  entitled  to  quit  employment  without  notice Strong,  521, 522 

Public  character  of  railways  and  railway  employees Strong,  522 

Purpose  of  railroads  to  stop Strong,  505 

New  York  Central,  conditions  on Callaway,  221 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  1894,  causes  and  use  of  injunctions Moseley,  9, 12; 

Sargent,  73, 89;  Arthur,  119, 120 

Picketing,  legality,  Great  Britain Moseley,  15 

Pullman,  1894,  destitution  of  strikers Strong,  505 

Relief  funds,  coercion  by  means  of Johnson,  59 

Remedy,  better  mutual  understanding O'Rourke,  528 

Results',  beneficial  to  employees Urgent,  68 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Michigan  Railroad,  causes  and  injunc- 
tions   Moseley,  8, 12;  Sargent,  72-  Arthur,  120 

Union  Pacific  Railroad Sargent,  74;  Callaway,  221 

Suez  Canal: 

Volume  of  traflSc Keep,  720 

Suffiragre: 

Educational  test  advocated Arthur,  124 

Sunday  labor: 

Necessary  in  certain  cases Saroent,  86, 87 

Amount  and  necessity  of..  Callaway,  218;  Sjjencer,  265;  Ingalls,  289;  Cowen,  303 

Railways,  purpose  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible Stickney,  455 

Possibility  of  abolishing,  discussed Callaway,  218;  Cowen,  304 

Laws  prohibiting  running  of  trains,  injurious Spencer,  265, 266 

Disadvantages  and  evasions Ingalls,  289 

Superior,  Wisconsin: 

Importance  as  iron  center Dickinson,  551 

Suspension.     (See  Discipline.) 
Switches: 

Blocking  of  frogs Moseley,  38;  Clark,  115 

Switching*  charge: 

On  grain  at  Kansas  City  and  Western  points Bookwalter,  571 

Switchmen: 

Chicago,  number O'Rourke,  530 

Members  of  conductors'  and  trainmen's  organizations O'Rourke,  530 

Number  engaged  in  strike  of  1894 O'Rourke,  529 

Switchmen's  union  of  America: 

Number  of  local  unions  and  of  members O'Rourke,  526 

Chicago  lodges,  number  and  membership O'Rourke,  525, 630 

Local  unions  not  confined  to  one  road O'Rourke,  529 

Applicant  for  membership  must  show  good  character O'Rourke,  528 

Excludes  men  active  in  strike  of  1894 O'Rourke,  529, 631 

Relations  with  railroads  friendly 0*Rourke,  530 

Relief  system 0*Rourke,526,527 

Switzerland: 

Government  purchase  of  railways , Lewis,  727, 728 

Difliculty  of  double  taxation  appears  in Seligman,  600 

Ta^als: 

Sailora Furufleth,689 
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Taxation  (h<m^  al«)  TajccUion  of  railways) :  P»8e- 

General  ^uestionH  re^jiardin^ 8«ligmaa,  590, 605 

Corporations — 

DifficultieH  of,  irnder  exulting  conditions Seligman,  O00-€03 

Importance  of Seligman,  599 

Federal,  diPcusHed Seligman,  59^-602, 607-609 

Should  be  measured  by  true  economic  ca|>ital SeligmaD,  609 

Unification  of  methods  by  Federal  authority Sel^man,  602 

Federal,  division  amons:  States,  discussed Seligman,  6(S,  607-609 

Sources  should  be  different  from  State Seligman,  599 

Interstate-commerce  tax  would  hinder  reform Seligman,  600 

General  property  tax — 

Not  defensible  in  advanced  industrial  communities Seligman,  608, 607 

Still  suitable  to  agricultural  States  South  and  West Seligman,  602, 603 

Farmers,  unjust  to,  in  many  States Seligman,  607 

Relegation  by  States  to  local  divisions Seligman,  599 

States  without Seligman,  607 

Personal  property,  injustice  in  taxing Newcomb,  105, 106 

Evasion  m  cities Seligman,  607 

Real  estate,  exclusive  tax  for  local  purposes  advocated Newoomb,  105 

Franchise — 

Three  kinds  of  franchises Seligman,  605 

Domestic  and  foreign  corporations,  legal  questions Seligman,  600 

New  York,  general  tax Seligman,  606 

New  York,  special,  puipose  and  character Seligman,  605, 606 

Income  tax,  necessity  of  adjusting  to  different  classes  of  income.  Newcomb,  106 

Inheritances,  Federal  tax  deprecated Seligman,  599, 608 

Desirability  and  importance  for  State  ^vemments Seligman,  599, 603 

England,  partly  divided  amoi^  localities Seligman,602 

I»cal,  amount  largely,  not  entirely,  controlled  by  locality Se%man,  608 

Sources,  separato  from  State,  aesirable Seligman,  599, 603, 608 

Monopolies,  municipal,  should  be  specially  taxed Seligman,  606 

New  Jersey  system,  wise Seligman,  606 

New  York,  proposals  of  State  tax  commission Seligman,  608 

Stamp  taxes,  express  receipts,  payment  by  shipper,  deprecated  . .  Kennard,  370 
States— 

Uniformity Newcomb,  105;  Seligman,  602,  604,  606,  609 

Should  have  different  objects  from  local Seligman,  599, 603, 608 

Tax  commissioners,  conventions  of,  desirable Seligman,  602, 608, 609 

Stock  watering,  not  the  best  way  to  check Seligman,  609 

Trusts  and  interstate  commerce,  a  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  605 

Taxation  of  railwavs : 

Discussed  generally Johnson,  62, 63;  Seligman,  600-609 

Bonds,  owned  outside  of  State,  not  taxable Seligman,  601, 604 

Pennsylvania  s}jstem Seligman,  601 

Part  ol  true  capital Seligman,  601 

Capital  stock — 

DiflSculty  of  taxing Seligman,  601 

Mileage  as  a  measure  of  valuation Seligman,  603, 604 

Market  value  preferable  to  par  value Seligman,  609 

Pennsylvania  system Seligman,  601 

Double,  difficulty Seligman,  600, 602 

On  property' and  earnings,  deprecated Reagan,  348 

Federal,  deprecated Newcomb,  102;  Seligman,  59«M02, 607-609 

(General  property  tax  on  railways — 

Southern  States Spencer,282 

Inapplicable  and  unjust Newcomb,  105 

Preferable Cowen,319 

Assessment  by  railroad  commission,  advocated Reagan,  348 

Property  inside  State,  court  decision  as  to  taxing Johzison,  63 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  special  tax,  excessive Fiah,  332 

License  tax,  advocated Johnson,  62 

Localities,  division  of  State  tax  among Seligman,  602 

New  York  Central,  excessive Callaway,  228 

Reasonableness  of  existing,  discussed Cowen,  319 

Receipts,  gross — 

Interstate  commerce,  legal  difficulties Seligman,  600, 603 

Advocateil  as  basis Johnson,  62;  Seligman,  604 
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Taacation  of  railways — Continued.  P««e- 

Receipts,  gross— Continued. 

Disadvantage Newcomb,105 

Graduated ,  advocated Cal  laway ,  228 

Federal  tax,  constitutional Seligman,  608 

Distinction  between  domestic  and  foreign  corporations Seligman,  603 

Maine  and  Wisconsin Seligman,  603 

Beoeipts,  net — 

Just  basis  for  taxes Newcomb,101;  Seligman,  604 

Difficulty  of  practiad  application oeligman,  604, 605 

General  use  m  foreign  countries Seligman,  604 

Injustice  through  d^uction  of  interest Callaway,  228 

Shifting,  difficulty  of : Johnson,  63 

On  shippers  and  consumers Newcomb,  101 

Southern  States,  excessive Spencer,  280, 282 

State  taxes- 
Abolition  by  Government  ownership Seligman,  606;  Lewis,  738 

Differences  m  methods Newcomb,  101, 105 

Uniformity  as  to  corporations Seligman,  602, 604, 609 

Difficulty  due  to  State  conditions Newcomb,  105 

Possibility  for  New  Jersey Seligman,  606, 607 

Water  in  stock  not  properly  taxable Seligman,  609 

Tele^aphs: 

Consolidation,  advantage  of Blanchard,  647 


Sixcessive Kennard,  365 

Relatively  high  in  United  States Seligman,  610, 611 

Reasonable Counselman,  392 

Government  ownership,  advocated Kennard,  365, 366; 

Greeley,  381;  Fuller,  446;  Seligman,  610, 611 

Existing  system  should  be  bought Seligman,  612 

Private  wires,  evils  of Greeley,  381 

Post-office,  supervision  by Prouty,  162 

Service,  character  of,  discussed Syndacker,  400 

Relatively  poor  in  United  States Seligman,  610, 611 

Use,  small  in  United  States Seligman,  610, 611 

Telegraph  operators  (see  also,  Hours;  La6or;  Wages) : 

Disadvantage  of  organization Ingalls,  291 

Telephones: 

Government  ownership  advocated Kennard,  366;  Seligman,  612, 613 

In  European  countries Seligman,  612 

TerminaJ  charsres: 

Live  stock,  Chicago Mallory,  587, 588 

New  York Callaway,  224, 225;  Blanchard,  672, 673 

Terminal  facilities: 

Must  be  furnished  by  railroad  companies Mallory,  588 

Grain,  unfair  use,  and  importance Carter,  583 

Grain  and  flour Blanchard,  672, 673 

Texas: 

Capitalization  of  railways,  control Reagan,  341 

Classification  of  freij^ht,  r^ulation Reapan,  350 

State  railroad  commission — 

Powers  and  success Reagan,  339 

Powers  regarding  examination  of  books Reagan,  349 

Law,  satisfactory  character  of Reagan,  345 

Railways,  approval  of Reagan,  349 

hrougrh  freight  rates: 

Importance  and  advantages Newcomb,  99;  Blanchard,  632 

Increasing  number Blanchard,  632 

Preferences  of  railways  for  certain  lines Blanchard,  627 

Interstate  Conmierce  Commission,  power  to  establish,  advocated. . .  Prouty,  150 

Legislation  requiring,  not  necessary Blanchard,  632;  Newcomb,  99 

Petroleum,  refiisal  on.  New  England Prouty,  149 

Ticket  brokerage: 

Abuses  and  fraudulent  practices — 

Generally Sargent,  70;  Cowen,  309;  Blanchard,  621-623 

False  information  to  travelers Blanchard,  622 

Employees,  sale  of  tickets  to  dealers  by Blanchard,  667 
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Ticket  l>rok«rmge— Continued.  Hie- 

Caiues  and  methods — 

Commiasionfl  tend  to  promote Bl«nchapd,fig8 

Railways,  oonnivanoe  with,  sale  of  tickets Wilson,  4$,52; 

Johnson,  61 ;  Spencer,  269, 270;  Ingalls,  293;  Cowen, 
909;  Fish,  3S3,  334;  Reagan,  350;  Stfcknej,  458; 
Bird,  470;    Morton,  489,  500;    Blanchaid,  622,  667 

Evadine  of  laws  against  discriminations,  means  of 8aigent,70 

Through  tickets,  opportunities  connected  with Blanc^hani,  G66 

£ffect»— 

Injurious Sar^t,70;  Callaway,  227;  Spencer,  269-272;  lMalls,293 

Excursion  rates,  granting  checked Ingalls,  293, 294;  Blancnard,  623 

Saving  to  passengers Wilson,52;  B]anchard,6S6 

Passenger  rates Keliey,193;  8pencer,271;  Cowe&,3O9,310 

Wages Johnson^eO 

Rate  wars  induced Blanchard,(S! 

Public  opinion,  generally  opposed  to Blanrh«rd,6gl 

Remedies — 

Railways  could  prevent  by  certain  rules IngallB,2M 

Methods  of  issumg  tickets Bird,  469, 4n) 

Limited  tickets BlanchanL609 

Redemption  of  unused  tickets Spencer,  271 ; 

Fish,  333;  Rea|^,350;  BlaiichaiiL«S 

SeUisff  price,  printing  on  ticket Blanchanl,6?0 

Identification  of  passenflers,  impooaibiiity Blanchard,  66&  670 

Signature  as  means  of  iaentification BbmchaniCT) 

Regulation  or  prohibition  by  law — 

Advocated Johnson,  61; 

Vanlandingham,  214;  Callaway,  227;  Cowen,  300;   Bettu, 
360;  Bird,  469;  Morton,  489;  Blanchani,  670, 671 ;  Wilson,  TiSB 

Deprecated Sticki»ey.4d: 

In  various  States  and  countries OaUaway,  ^ 

Constitutionality B]anchaid,6ii).^ 

Unused  tickets — 

Illegality  of  selling BlaDchaid,€7Q,^ 

Sale  justified Stickncy,  457,43^ 

Liability  of  railway  for  damages  on Spencer,271;  BlanrhaniO 

Toledo: 

Coal  shipments Keep.  7W 

Toledo,  Ann  Arbor  and  North  Micbigan  Bailroad: 

Use  of  injunction  during  strike  on Moeeley,  8, 12;  Saigent,  72;  Arthur,  19 

Trackmen: 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen Wilson,  48-^ 

Character  and  nationality  of  men  employed Wilson,  46^  49 

Irregularity  of  employment Wiboo,  46 

Number  emplovea,  duties,  etc Wilson,  45,  •!< 

Employment  of  greater  number  desirable Wils^  7Co 

Organizations  in  the  Northern  States  unimportant Wibon.  ^ 

Promotion,  possibility  of ^ Wil90ii,&f 

Road  masters,  number,  duties,  wages,  etc Wilcon,  45,52 

Section  foremen,  number,  duties,  wages,  etc Wikon.'fi 

Severity  of  work Wilson,51;  In|^ls.d« 

Unemployed,  ease  of  filling  vacancies  from Wikoii.*^! 

Wages  and  hours Wilson,  45, 46, 50,  iii 

Traffic  aaaociationB  and  ag^reementa: 

Advantages  of Ingalls,  286, 297. 

Cowen,  314;  Hyland,351;  Bifd,4>: 
Tucker,  557, 559;  Blanchard,  640,  ^! 

Central  Freight  Association Tucker,  557--55I 

Chi(^ago£ast  Bound  Freight  Committee Wofilndm,lid^ 

Formation  without  pooling  advocated V'anlandinghaou  ^ 

Joint  TraflSc  Association Newoomb,  97;  Blanchard,  678« 6^ 

Opinions  of  authorities  concerning Blanchard.  641, 642, 6E4 

Rates,  impossibility  of  maintaining Stickney,  4fi 

Southwestern Trafi&c Association 8tone,532;  Ripley,itt 

Train  load: 

Average  size  of OarteryS^, 

Trainmen.     (See  Hours;  Labor;  Wages.) 
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Tramp  steamers:  ^t^- 

Defined Funweth,697 

Importance  in  ocean  trans^rtation Neall,  177 

Ports,  different  numbers  sailine  from  different Neall,  162 

Relative  cost,  United  States  and  England Neali,170 

None  under  American  flag , Furuseth,  697 

Travel.     (See  Passenger  traffic,) 
Trusts  (see  also  Combinaiions) : 

Bailway  agreements  not  similar  to Blanchard,  646 

Discriminations  in  favor  of Newcomb,  103;  Cowen,  317 

On]  V  discriminations  and  overcapitalization  need  be  feared Garter,  585 

Fools,  opposition  toward Newcomb,  103 

Rates,  dictation  by Newcomb,  103 

Taxation  a  proper  means  of  regulating Seligman,  605 

Destruction  by  Government  ownership  of  railroads Lewis,  724, 748, 749 

Underbilling  of  groods: 

Existence  and  seriousness  of  practice Knapp,  132,  Gallagher,  541, 543 

Difficulties  of  prosecuting  for Gallagher,  546, 547 

Examination  of  cars  to  oetect,  suggested Gallagher,  546 

Unemployment : 

Absence  of  statistics Clark,  116 

Great  Britain,  royal  commission  on  labor,  views  regarding Moseley,  20  -« 

Union  Pacific  Bailroad: 

Comi)elled  to  discriminate  against  Kansas  City Bookwalter,  573 

Hospital  funds Sargent,  74 

Strikes  on Sargent,  74;  Callaway,  221 

Union  Stoc^ard  and  Transit  Company,  Chicago: 

Trackage  and  feed  charges Mallory ,  588 

United  States  Flour  Mill  Company: 

Organization  and  character Barry,  242 

Vehicles : 

Classification  of Dickinson,  548 

Vessels.     (See  Lake  transportation;   Ocean  trangportaiion;    Sailors;    Tramp 

steamers.) 
Volume  of  railroad  business: 

Statistics Lewis,  728,  732 

Laiye  at  present ^ Tucker,  558 

Uniformity  from  vear  to  year Lewis,  738 

Passenger,  Unitea  States  and  Europe Johnson,  61; 

Cowen,  310;  Lewis,  733,  739;  Weyl,  759 
Wag^es: 

Agreements  between  organizations  and  employers Sargent,  64 

Engineers Arthur,  117, 127 

Violation,  instances  of Arthur,  119 

Colored  labor,  lower  rates Sargent,  65;  Spencer,  267 

Conductors,  overtime,  payment  for Clark,  110 

Influence  of  organizations Clark,  113 

Engineers Arthur,  117, 127 

Foreign  countries  compared  with  United  States Blanchard,  642 

Great  Britain,  average  annual Moseley,  16 

Grain  shovelers,  method  of  pavment Keep,  712 

Illinois  Central,  maintenance  auring  hard  times Fish,  324-327 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  influence  in  control  advocated. . .  Wilson,  47 

Labor  organizations,  influence  on Wilson,  51; 

Johnson,  60;  Clark,  113;  Arthur,  117 

Lake  Carriers'  Association,  wages*  card Keep,  710, 711, 719 

Methods  of  fixing — 

Time  and  distance  rates Sargent,  86, 87;  Arthur,  117;  Ingalls,  287 

Mileage  and  monthly  payment Sargent,  64, 65 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio Ingalls,  287 

New  York  Central Callaway,217 

Southern  Railway Spencer,  264 

Overtime,  payment  tor.,  Wilson, 50;  Sargent, 66, 86, 88;  Clark,  110;  Cowen, 303 

Public  employment,  payment  of  union  rates,  advocated Moseley,  16 

Rates— 

By  classes  of  employees Lewis,  734 

Foreign  countries,  comparison Blanchard,  642 

Switchmen O'Rourke,530 

Track  laborers,  etc Wilson,  45, 46 
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Wage* — CVhi  tinned. 
Rates — Continaed. 

Trunmen  and  telegrmpbera Sargent,  65 

Low,  caosesiof Wilson, 46, 47 

Rifle  with  improved  methods Selisman,  611 

Probable  increase  onder  Government  ownership Lewis,  740 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  by  classes Callaway,  217 

8oathem  States,  lower,  reasons Spencer,  267 

Reduction,  difficulty  of Fish,  327 

Daring  hard  times,  advantage  to  employees Fish,  324, 325 

Sailors— 

Not  affected  by  the  flag Fnmseth,  688, 689, 698,  706 

Relative  decline Funi8eth,688,e97,e98 

In  various  ports Furuseth,  688 

UnjuFt  laws  governing  payment Furuseth,  691 ,  6d5, 706 

Great  Lakes,  variations Keep,  710,711,719 

State,  fixing  by,  deprecated Moseley,  16 

Statistics,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  prepare Sargent,  94 

Switchmen,  Chicago O'Roarke,530 

Ticket  scalping,  influence  on Johnson,  60  . 

Track  men,  road  masters,  section  hands,  etc.,  rates Wilson,  45, 46 

Increase  through  organization Wilson,  51 

Train  men  and  telesraphers,  rates Sargent,  65 

Watering  of  stock,  little  influence Newcomb,  101 

Watches  on  ahipboard: 

Explained Furuseth,  700, 701 

Excessive  time  at  the  wheel Furuseth,  701 

Watering  of  stock.     (See  Capitalization.) 

Water  transportation  (see  also  Lake  trangparUUion;  Ocecm  tnmgportation) : 

Cheapneesof Carter,  5  78 

Slowness  a  disadvantage Carter,579 

Uncertainty  of  statistics Johnson,  63 

Control  bylnterstate  Commerce  Commission,  advocated Johnson,  63 

Competition,  unfair,  by  railways Vanlandineham,  206 

Effect  on  rail  rates Callaway,  225;  Spencer,  276;  Carter,  578;  Keep,  718 

ESled  in  producing  place  discriminations Knapp,  134, 144; 

Clements,  155;  Kindel,251,255 
^^-^acific  coast,  influence  on  rail  rates,  etc  . .  Vanlandingham,  203, 207;  Kindel  255 

M iflHis«ii)pi  River  navigation VanlaQdingham,  206;  Carter,  580 
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